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ACCIDENTS  TO  LABOE  AS  EEGULATED  BT  LAW  IN  THE  ITNITED 

STATES.(a)    . 

BY   W.  F.  WILLOUGHBY. 

The  problem  of  the  prevention  of  accidents  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
different  one  for  different  industries.  For  the  purposes  of  State  regu- 
lation, however,  indiLstries  are  divided  into  the  four  classes  ol  (1) 
i-ailways,  (2)  mines  and  quarries,  (3)  factories  and  workshops,  and  (4) 
building  and  construction  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
pai^er  to  consider  each  of  these  classes  in  turn  and  show  for  each,  first, 
the  extent  to  which  laws  have  been  enacted  making  it  obligatory  upon 
employers  to  take  certain  precautions  against  accidents;  secondly,  the 
extent  to  which  the  laws  have  introduced  the  requirement  that  acci- 
dents shall  be  reported  to  a  State  officer,  and  a  basis  thus  laid  for  the 
collection  of  statistics  of  accidents,  and,  finally,  the  extent  to  which 
such  statistics  of  value  have  actually  been  obtained.  Covering  as  it 
does  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Government  and  45  States,  irre- 
spective of  the  Territories,  it  is  evident  that  this  report  must  to  a 
certain  extent  be  summary  in  character. 

RAILWAYS. 

Prior  to  the  creation  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  1887  the  legal  regulation  of  railways  was  a 
duty  resting  upon  the  individual  States.  Practically  all  of  the  States 
have  enacted  laws  regarding  railway  transpoitation  within  their  bound- 
aries, and  probably  the  majority  of  them  have  created  the  office  of 
commissioner  of   railways  to  snipervise  the  execution  of  such  law^s. 

a  An  amplification  of  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Labor  submitted  to 
the  Congrhs  Memational  dm  Accidents  dn  Dravail  et  des  Assurances  SodaUny  Pari«,  1900. 
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As  regards  the  prevention  of  accidents,  this  legislation  has  taken  the 
form  of  making  it  obligatory  upon  railway  corporations  to  equip  their 
ears  and  locomotives  with  devices  which  render  their  operation  by  the 
employees  safer,  and  to  take  certain  other  precautions  to  prevent 
accidents. 

Though  there  are  a  large  number  of  operations  in  connection  with 
the  running  of  ti-ains  that  present  elements  of  danger,  the  laws  of  the 
States  relate  onl}'  to  the  few  which  are  the  most  important.  These 
are  in  relation  to  the  coupling  and  uncoupling  of  cars,  the  system  of 
braking,  the  blocking  of  frogs,  switches,  and  guard  rails,  the  erection 
of  warning  posts  to  indicate  that  a  bridge  or  other  superstructure  is 
near,  and  the  insuring  that  such  structure  is  of  sufficient  height  above 
the  railway  track.  The  dangers  which  it  is  desired  to  lessen  or  remove 
are  those  resulting  from  the  necessity  for  employees  to  go  between 
the  cars  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  them  and  to  run  along  the  tops 
while  the  train  is  in  motion  in  order  to  set  the  brakes,  the  risk  of 
being  sti*uck  })v  bridges  or  other  obstacles  over  the  road,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  getting  their  feet  caught  l>etween  the  rails  where  tliey  are  close 
together  or  form  an  angle. 

Although  the  subject  of  deaths  and  mutilations  occurring  in  coup- 
ling and  uncoupling  cars  had  been  I'epeatedly  discussed  by  the  State 
railroad  commissioners  in  their  re|X)Tts,  and  railroads  had  been  urged 
to  move  more  vigorously  toward  adopting  automatic  couplers,  the  first 
legislative  action  was  not  taken  until  1882.  {(f)  In  that  year  Connecticut 
passed  a  law  providing  that  automatic  couplers  as  approved  by  the 
State  railroad  cofumissioner,  and  of  such  a  character  that  it  should 
not  be  necessar}'  for  the  employees  to  go  between  the  cars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  coupling  them,  should  be  placed  on  all  new  cars  built  or 
purchased  for  use  on  railroadis  of  the  State.  A  statute  nearly  identical 
in  its  provisions  was  enacted  by  MavSsachusetts  in  1884.  In  that  year 
also  the  legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  law  that  after  July  1,  1886, 
only  automatic  couplers  should  be  placed  on  new  f  I'eight  cars  built  or 
purchased  for  use  in  the  State.  A  statute  quite  similar  w^as passed  by 
Michigan  in  1885.  In  1880  Massachusetts  supplemented  it^  legislation 
already  mentioned  by  a  law  providing  that  before  Jaiuiary  1, 1887,  all 
frogs,  switches,  and  guard  rails,  with  the  exception  of  guard  rails  on 
bridges,  should  be  adjusted,  filled,  or  blocked  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  railroad  commissioners,  so  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  emploj^ees 
being  caught  therein. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  history  of  this  legislation  in  the 
succeeding  years.     The  need  for  legislative  action  had  been  deraon- 

a  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  1889.  Tliis 
report  gives  the  result  of  an  inveetigation  of  the  action  taken  by  State  legislatures 
to  prevent  accidents  to  railway  employees,  and  contains  a  valuable  consideration  of 
the  subject  and  the  condition  of  affairs  at  that  date. 
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stratcd^  and  the  example  of  the  States  that  have  been  mentioned  was 
quickly  followed  by  most  of  the  States  having  a  well-developed  sys- 
tem of  steam  railways.  At  the  present  time  the  following  21  States 
have  upon  their  statute  books  more  or  less  comprehensive  legislation 
on  this  subject:  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Loui- 
siana, Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  statutes  of  these  States,  though  differing  from  each  other  as 
regards  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  provisions,  are  all  of  the  same 
general  chamcter  and  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  points  that  have 
b^^en  mentioned.  To  reproduce  them  in  full  would  result  onh^  in 
unnecessary  duplication  and  detail.  Their  scope  and  character  may 
l>e  fully  seen  from  the  following  summary: 

Colorado,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin 
require  all  frogs,  switches,  and  guard  luils  to  be  securely  blocked  or 
guarded  in  such  a  way  that  persons  can  not  get  their  feet  caught  in 
them. 

Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Ohio  make  it  obligatory  upon  railway 
companies  to  e^juip  certain  classes  or  all  of  their  cars  with  automatic 
couplers  of  such  a  character  that  the  coupling  is  accomplished  by  con- 
Uict,  or  at  letist  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  emplo\' ees 
to  go  )>etween  the  cars.  These  provisions  vary  considerably  in  char- 
acter in  the  different  States,  some  requiring  all  cars,  l>oth  passenger 
an<l  f insight,  to  be  so  equipped,  while  others  require  only  freight  cais. 
In  som<»  this  roquinnnent  relates  only  to  new  cars  and  in  others  to  all 
c*ars,  a  lime  limit  being  tixed  within  which  the  change  from  the  old  to 
the  n(*w  system  must  be  made.  It  is  unnecessary  to  bring  out  these 
differences  more  delinitely,  as  the  Federal  Government  has,  as  will  be 
seen,  fully  covered  this  point  in  its  law  which  relates  to  all  the  States. 

Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Rhode  Island  have  enacted  laws  regarding  the  equipment  of  1(k*ouio- 
tives  and  cars  with  some  system  of  a  power  brake  that  can  be  ojx'nited 
from  the  locomotive.  Here  again  the  provisions  are  dissimilar  in  the 
different  States.  The  New  York  law  is  the  most  comprehensive.  It 
requires  that  all  locomotives  and  passenger  cars  shall  bo  equipped  with 
a  power  brake,  operated  from  the  locomotive,  and  that  freight  cars 
shall  be  so  etjuipped  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  their  immlxu*  each 
year,  and  that  by  the  year  li)03  all  cars  nmst  })e  so  ecjuipped.  This 
feature  is  also  covered  by  the  Federal  law,  and  the  State  legislation  is 
therefore  of  but  secondary  importance. 

Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  awd 
Vei-mont  require  hridg^en  or  other  supertitrixctures  over  railways  to  V)Q 
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of  a  certain  height  above  the  tracks,  to  prevent  trainmen  from  being 
knocked  oflf  the  cars  by  them;  and  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Virginia  require  that  a 
warning  post,  indicating  the  proximity  to  a  bridge  or  other  super- 
structure, be  placed  wherever  required. 

Massachusetts  and  Michigan  appear  to  be  the  only  States  that  have 
made  provision  for  special  railroad  inspection,  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  the  provisions  regarding  safety  devices  are  complied  with,  though 
probably  in  all  cases  the  State  i^ailroad  commissioner  can  act  in  this 
capacity. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  provisions  contained  in  the  State  laws 
that  may  be  mentioned.  Massachusetts  requires  all  cars  to  be  pro- 
vided with  secure  "grab  irons"  or  hand  holds  at  the  ends  or  sides  of 
the  cars,  in  order  to  make  the  getting  on  and  off  of  cars  more  safe; 
Vermont  requires  that  the  ladders  leading  to  the  roofs  of  cars  be  either 
inside  the  ears  or  at  the  ends  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  cars,  and  Ohio 
requires  that  special  precautions  be  taken  to  render  secure  all  telegraph, 
telephone,  or  other  wires  crossing  a  railway  track,  and  that  they  be 
located  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  track  so  as  not  to  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  trainmen. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  State  laws  it  should  be  said  that  it 
would  be  extremely  misleading  to  suppose  that  the  precautions  above 
described  to  prevent  accidents  are  only  taken  when  they  have  been 
recjuired  by  law.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
visions regarding  power  brakes  and  automatic  couplers  such  precau- 
tions are  largely  taken.  The  roads  would  do  so,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  it  is  probable  that  their  failure  so  to  do  would  be  held  by  the 
courts  such  negligence  as  to  render  them  liable  for  damages  in  the  case 
of  any  accidents  that  might  have  been  avoided  had  these  precautions 
been  taken. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  if  dependence  were  placed  entirely  upon 
the  States  to  enact  legislation  requiring  the  introduction  of  safety 
appliances  general  action  would  be  long  delayed,  and  confusion  would 
result  from  the  diversity  of  legislative  action.  By  the  Constitution  the 
Federal  Government  is  given  the  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. The  lirst  exercise  of  this  power,  as  regards  railway  transporta- 
tion, was  the  creation,  February  4,  1887,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  act  creating  this  body  made  no  mention  of  safety 
appliances  or  the  protection  of  employees  in  any  way.  The  newly 
credited  commission,  however,  inunediately  urged  such  legislation,  and 
in  consequence  of  its  recommendation  there  was  passed  by  Congress  the 
law  of  March  2,  1893.  The  importance  of  this  law,^  relating  as  it  does 
to  the  whole  United  States,  wan-ants  its  reproduction  in  full.  The  law 
constitutes  chapter  196  of  the  acts  of  1892-93  and  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety -eight,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier 
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engaged  in  interstate  commerce  by  milroad  to  use  on  its  line  a,uy  loco- 
motive engine  in  moving  interstate  traffic  not  equipped  with  a  power 
driving-wheel  bmke  and  appliances  for  operating  the  train  brake  sys- 
tem., or  to  run  any  train  in  such  traffic  after  said  date  that  has  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  cars  in  it  so  equipped  with  power  or  train  brakes 
that  the  engineer  on  the  locomotive  drawing  such  train  can  control  its 
speed  without  requiring  brakemen  to  use  the  common  hand  brake  for 
that  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  first  dav  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety -eight,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such  common  carrier  to 
haul  or  pennit  to  be  hauled  or  used  on  its  line  any  cjxr  used  in  moving 
interstate  traffic  not  equipped  .with  couplers  coupling  automatically  by 
impact,  and  which  can  ne  uncoupled  without  the  necessity  of  men 
going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars. 

Sec.  H.  When  any  person,  firm,  companv,  or  corporation  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  by  railroad  shall  have  equipped  a  sufficient 
numl)er  of  its  cars  so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section  one 
of  this  act,  it  may  lawfully  refuse  to  receive  from  connecting  lines  of 
road  or  shippers  any  cars  not  equipped  sufficienth%  in  accordance  with 
the  fii-st  section  of  this  act,  w^th  such  power  or  train  brakes  as  will 
work  and  readily  interchange  with  the  brakes  in  use  on  its  own  cars, 
as  required  by  ttis  act. 

Sec.  4.  From  and  after  the  first  da}-  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety -five,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Com- 
mission, it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to  use  any  car 
in  interstate  commerce  that  is  not  provided  with  secure  grab  irons  or 
hand  holds  in  the  ends  and  sides  of  each  car  for  greater  security  to 
men  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars. 

Sec^  5.  Within  ninety  davs  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Ameri- 
can liailway  Association  is  authorized  hereby  to  designate  to  the 
Intei-state  Commerce  Commission  the  standard  height  of  drawbars  for 
freight  cars,  measured  peiT)endicular  from  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 
rails  to  the  centers  of  the  drawbars,  for  each  of  the  several  gauges  of 
railroads  in  use  in  the  Ignited  States,  and  shall  fix  a  maximum  varia- 
tion from  such  standard  height  to  be  allowed  between  the  draw  })ars  of 
empt  V  and  loaded  cars.  Upon  their  detennination  being  ceilified  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  said  commission  shall  at  once 
give  notice  of  the  standard  fixed  upon  to  all  common  carriers,  owners, 
or  lessees  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  the  United  States  l)y 
such  means  as  the  commission  may  deem  proper.  But  should  said 
association  fail  to  determine  a  standard  as  above  provided,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  to  do  so,  })efore 
July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  immediately  to  give 
notice  thereof  as  aforesaid.  And  after  July  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  no  cars,  either  loaded  or  unloaded,  shall  be  used  in 
interstate  traffic  which  do  not  comply  with  the  standard  above  pro- 
vided for. 

Sec.  6.  Anv  such  common  carrier  using  any  locomotive  engine, 
running  any  train,  or  hauling  or  permitting  to  be  hauled  or  used  on 
its  line  any  car  in  violation  of  anv  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such 
violation,  to  be  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the 
United  States  district  attorney  in  the  district  court  of  the  \Ju\ted 
States  havings  jurisdiction  in  the  locality  where  jsueh  violation  shaW 
hare  been  committed,  and  it  atiall  be  the  duty  of  such  district  attorney 
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to  bring  such  suits  upon  dul}^  verified  information  being  lodged  wiiii 
him  of  such  violation  having  occurred.  And  it  shall  also  be  the  duty 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  lodge  with  the  proper  dis- 
trict attornej'^s  information  of  an}'  such  violations  as  mav  come  to  its 
knowledge:  Provided^  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply 
to  ti-ains  composeffl  of  four-wheel  cars  or  to  locomotives  used  in  haul- 
ing such  trains. 

Sec.  7.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ma}'  from  time  to 
time  upon  full  hearing  and  for  good  cause  extend  the  period  within 
.which  any  common  carrier  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  ai*t. 

Sec.  8.  Any  employee  of  any  sucfi  conunon  carrier  who  may  be 
injured  by  any  l(>cx)motive,  c^r,  or  tmn  in  use  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  Iiave  assumed  the 
risk  thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employment  of 
such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such  locomotive,  car,  or  ti-ain 
had  been  brought  to  his  knowledge. 

This  law,  it  will  be  seen,  made  it  obligatory  upon  all  railroads 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  Avhich  include  practically  all  the  mil- 
roads  of  the  country,  to  equip  their  locomotives  and  cars  of  every  de- 
scription with  approved  automatic  couplers,  and  a  suflicient  nuuiber  of 
them  with  power  brakes  to  insure  that  trains  could  be  controlled  from 
the  locomotive  without  the  use  of  hand  brakes,  and  to  pr<)\  ide  all  cars 
with  secure  hand  holds  or  grab  irons  in  the  ends  and  sides  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  men  in  coupling  and  uncoupling.  These  provi- 
sions applied  to  existing  as  well  as  to  future  acquisitions  of  rolling 
stock,  and  required  that  the  complete  change  should  Ik^ accomplished  by 
January  1, 1808,  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  virtue 
of  the  discretionary  ix)wer  given  to  it,  granted  an  extension  of  the  time. 
Such  extension  has,  in  fact,  been  granted  to  a  number  of  roads,  and  in 
consequence  the  complete  equipment  of  cars  with  automatic  couplere 
and  power  brakes  is  not  yet  accomplished.  The  mpidity  with  which 
these  appliances  have  been  intix)duced  since  1892  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890: 

KIMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  EQUIPPED  WITH  POWER  BRAKES 
AND  AUTOMATIC  COUPLERS,  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30.  1892  TO  1«99. 


Your  pudiliic  June  I 


1HS2............  „,....- ,.,..„ I  l,2^^Wi 

Xfm,,....... -,.. .» ..,,....;  i.[}m.rM 

IMH... "- -.  1,31^,570 

i\m. ,..,.,..... , , — ............ 1  i,aufi,L*w 

lhy.1_„ ,,,.*.,. ..,......,....,.„,  1.a:Kl,,=^^ 

-iWii , „ , i.rK!:j,4oe 

1H9H... .,..,.,,..,. .....,...,,. l,3Ji::,-|UH 

1B9» -4  1.412,  r>19 


Fitlt^d  with  ptowcr 


NumrAT. 


295,027 


P»»T  e^Mit 
firtptfti. 


27.  7ft 
3:1  in; 

67.20 


Fitti^l  wilh  nntf> 


•"'""'»-  ^to"Sl* 


£t4,jm 

322, 23» 
:iS7,im 
4W,BSf; 

1,137.7111 


19.97 

27.23 

40.  »i 
50.  W 

80.M 
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From  the  above  table  it  appeal's  that  on  June  30, 1809,  out  of  a  total 
equipment  of  1,412,619  cars  and  locomotives,  the  numl>er  fittctl  with 
power  or  train  brakes  was  808,074,  or  57.20  per  cent,  and  the  number 
fitted  with  some  form  of  automatic  coupler  was  1,137,719,  or  80.54  per 
cent.  This  shows  an  increase  durincr  the  j'car  in  train  brakes  of 
1*>6,812  and  in  automatic  couplers  of  228,145.  The  increase  in  equip- 
ment (<?ars  and  locomotives)  during  the  year  was  50,211.  Of  the 
nuinlier  of  locomotives  and  cars  assigned  to  the  passenj^er  service, 
pnictically  all  are  fitted  with  the  power  or  train  bmke.  Thus  out  of 
a  total  of  9,894  passenger  locomotives,  i),798  are  fitted  with  train 
brakes,  and  out  of  a  total  of  33,850  passenger  cars,  33,393  are  fitted 
with  train  brakes.  With  the  exception  of  loi^omotivos  the  showing  is 
nearly  as  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  automatic  couplers.  Of  the  9.804 
passenger  locomotives,  ♦],128  are  fitted  with  automatic  couplers,  and  of 
the  33,850  cars,  32,891  arc  so  fitted.  The  corresiX)nding  statement  for 
freight  equipment  is  as  follows:  Out  of  a  total  of  20,728  freight  hnsy- 
motives,  19,I>26  are  fitted  with  train  brakes  and  9,300  with  automatic 
couplers.  Out  of  1,295,510  freight  cars,  730,670  are  fitted  with  train 
brakes  and  1,007,338  with  automatic  couplers. 

STATISTICS  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

In  no  other  department  of  industr}'^  in  the  United  States  are  equally 
comj)lete  and  accurate  statistics  of  accidents  to  employees  available  as 
in  that  of  niilwiiy  tninsportation.  Beginning  with  the  ye4ir  1889  the 
Interstate  Comnierce  Commission  has  published  in  its  annual  reix)iii 
<m  statistics  of  railways  returns  of  all  accidents  occurring  to  railway 
em]>loyees  in  the  United  States.  At  the  Milan  congress  in  relation  to 
accidents  to  labor,  in  1894,  the  author,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
I^lK)r,  presented  a  paper  giving  a  summary  of  these  statistics  for  the 
years  1889  to  1893.  In  the  present  repoi-t  it  will,  therefore,  only  l)e 
necessary  to  reproduce  these  tables  with  the  addition  of  the  data  for 
the  later  years. 

Thei'e  are  first  given  two  tables  showing  for  e^ch  year  of  the  ix>riod 
lss\i  to  181^9,  inclusive,  in  the  one  case  the  total  number  of  railway 
employees  and  the  numl)er  killed  and  injured,  and  in  the  other  the  pro- 
portion between  the  total  numl>er  of  employees  and  the  number  killed 
and  injured.  The  information  is  given  separately  for  the  three  im]X)r- 
tant  grouj>s  of  employees  engaged  in  operating  trains,  namely,  train- 
men; switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen,  or  those  whose  work  is 
directly  on  tlie  tracks;  and  other  employees.  In  this  latter  group  are 
included  office  employees  as  well  as  workingmen  pro]>er.  It  is  to  the 
first  two  groups  that  interest,  therefore,  mainly  attaches. 
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TOTAL    RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES   AND   NUMBER   KILLED   AND   INJURED  IN    THE   UNITED 
STATES.  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1889  TO  1899. 


EinplayfM?!!  klEled  nod  Injured. 


NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  FOR  EACH  ONE  KILLED  OR  INJURED  BY  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1889  TO  1899. 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Trainmen. 

Switchmen, 
flagmen,  and 
watchmen. 

Other 
employees. 

All  employees. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
12 
11 
10 
12 
11 
11 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Kille<l. 

Injured. 

1889 

117 
105 
104 
113 
115 
156 
155 
152 
165 
150 
155 

144 
161 
134 
146 
150 
200 
174 
211 
218 
195 
178 

15 
16 
13 
13 
14 
19 
15 
16 
18 
18 
16 

9i6 

737 

707 

805 

760 

997 

1,070 

1,0?2 

1,198 

1,142 

897 

81 
81 
76 
72 
68 
?2 
73 
55 
54 
49 
46 

357 
306 
295 
322 
320 
428 
433 
444 
486 
447 
4-20 

35 

1890 

83 

1891 

30 

1892 

29 

1893 

28 

1894     

33 

1895 

81 

1896 

28 

1897 

80 

1898 

28 

1899 

27 

The  movement  of  accidents,  as  shown  by  these  tables,  must,  on  the 
whole,  be  considered  fairly  satisfactor3\  In  the  Milan  paper  it  was 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  tendency  toward  a 
diminution  in  the  number  or  proportional  frequency  of  accidents  could 
be  traced.  In  the  six  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  however,  a  nota- 
ble improvement  has  taken  place.  This  change,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
coincident  with  the  going  into  effect  of  the  Federal  law  requiring  rail- 
roads to  equip  their  rolling  stock  wuth  safety  appliances. 

The  change  for  the  better  can  best  be  traced  in  the  record  of  deaths 
due  to  accidents,  as  there  is  no  variation  possible  in  the  practice  of 
reporting  fatalities.  The  year  18S9  should  be  disregarded  in  making 
comparisons,  as  the  system  of  reporting  accidents  had  just  been  inaugu- 
rated, and  it  is  probable  that  complete  returns  were  not  obtained. 
During  the  years  1890,  1891,  1892,  and  1893  the  total  number  of 
employees  killed  each  year  was  2,451,  2,660,  2,554,  and  2,727.  In 
1894  the  number  killed  dropped  to  1,823,  and  since  then  has  never 
equaled  the  number  in  any  one  of  the  four  years  just  mentioned. 
The  increase  in  fatalities  in  1898  and  1899  was  due  to  exceptional  causes 
and  is  no  evidence  that  the  tendency  toward  a  reduction  in  the  fre- 
quency of  accidents  is  being  arrested.    In  those  years  there  was  a 
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large  increase  in  the  amount  of  railway  traffic.  This  necessitated 
working  the  employees  harder,  bringing  into  the  service  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  men  unskilled  in  railroading  and  thus  more  liable  to  acci- 
dents, and  the  increased  use  of  inferior  equipment,  which  but  for  the 
demand  would  have  been  put  out  of  service. 

A  more  emphatic  showing  of  the  extent  to  which  railroad  work  has 
been  made  more  secure  as  the  result  of  wise  legislation  and  the  greater 
care  of  the  railroad  managers  is  that  given  by  the  second  table.  While 
1  for  each  105  trainmen  employed  was  killed  during  the  year  1890, 
only  1  for  each  165  was  killed  in  1897,  and  1  for  each  155  in  1899. 
Among  switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen  the  improvement  was  from 
1  for  each  161  in  1890  to  1  for  each  218  in  1897,  and  1  for  each  178  in 
1899.  For  all  employees  the  change  was  from  1  for  each  306  in  1890 
to  1  for  each  486  in  1897,  and  1  for  each  420  in  1899. 

The  most  important  information  concerning  accidents,  next  to  their 
number,  is  that  of  the  causes  responsible  for  their  occurrence.  These 
are  brought  out  in  the  two  tables  that  follow: 

RAILWAY   EMI'LOYKES    KILLED   IX   THE   UNITED   STATES.   BY   CAUSES,  YEARS   ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1«X9  TO  1S99. 


Coupling  and  uncoupling: 
TrHinmen 



(«) 

(a) 
(«) 

1890. 

26.-) 

75 
29 

1891. 

288 

1892. 

1 

1893. 

310 

109 
14 

1894. 

181 

63 

7 

1895. 

189 

90 
12 

1896. 

157 

58 
14 

1897. 

147 

58 
9 

1898. 

182 

90 
7 

1S99. 
180 

Switohnu'n,    flagmen, 

waUhmen 

Other  employees 

and 

111        115 
16         10 

74 
6 

fines: 
and 

Total 

300 

369 

415  1    378 

433  1 

251 

291 

229 

214 

279 

260 

Falling  from  trains  and  en^ 

Tminmen 

Switi'hmen,    flagmen, 
watc'liroen 

1") 

456 

32 
?3 

1 
467       485 

55  1      45 

76  1      81 

507 

i 

50 ; 

87  , 

344 

42 
53 

343 

49 
60 

373 

42 

57 

325 

32 
51 

3.-^ 

50 
67 

337 

Other  employees 

62 

Total 

493 

561 

698 

611 

644  1 

439 

452 

472 

40S  1 

473 

459 

Overhead  ob.<<tructlons: 
Trainmen 

(n) 
(a) 

81 

3 
6 

72 

3 
3 

1 
4 

66  ■ 
1 
3 
4 

44 

4 

42 

1 
9 

57 

2 
4 

5 
2 

46 

3 
2 

39 

Switehmen,    flagmen, 

watchmen 

Other  employees 

and 

3 
3 

Total 

65 

89 

78  1      80 

78  1 

50 

52 

63 

42 

51 

45 

CtAUsion*: 

Trainmen                   ... 

(«) 
(«) 

197 

230  1    221 

5  1        9 
68  I      56 

189 

8 
50 

101 

5 
39 

IW 

3 
27 

146 

2 
30 

126 

7 
31 

142 

9 
29 

1.t5 

Switchmen,    flagmen, 
watchmen 

and 

u 

Other  "imployecs - 

21 

Total       

167 

235 

303  1    286 

247  , 

145 

134 

178 

164 

180 

187 

DcniJlmenLs: 

Trainmen 

(«) 
(a) 

121 

2 
27 

168  •     115 

6  1        6 
32  1      24 

i:w 

6 
17 

90 

4 
14 

116 
15 

ft. 

8 
14 

4 
11 

120 

4 
9 

125 

Switchmen,    flagmen, 
watchmen 

and 

3 

Other  employees - 

19 

Total 

125 

150 

206  i     145 

153 ; 

108 

i:tt 

117 

139 

133 

147 

Other  train  accidents: 
Trainmen 

(a) 

{SI 

69 

16 
61 

1- 
40         59 

2  :        4 

15  i      21 

90i 

9  \ 
26  1 

63 

3 
19 

32 

3 
7 

37 

3 
13 

•29 

5 
12 

42 

2 
9 

35 

Switchmen,    flagmen, 
watchmen 

and 

4 

OUicr  employees - 

6 

Total 

IWJ 

am 

67  /     fu  1 

7215/ 

86 

42 

fA 

1    * 

1   ^ 

\        4& 

/ 

7trepc 

/ 

\        ^ 

>rte<J. 

1 

.t= 

=\ " 
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RAILWAY   EMPLOYEES    KILLED   IN    THE   UNITED   STATES.   BY   CAUSES,    YEARS  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1889  TO  189^-Concliidcd. 


Causes. 

im»., 

\imtL. 

t«ftl. 

tsasL 

m&. 

IHM. 

13S5. 

10 

IS 
9 

~  1 

If; 
1 

1H«9. 

At  Hiirhwi^j'  i^KM«1ng«; 

(a)  1 

fa) 
1*1) 

5 

n 

3 

11 

0 

5 

10 

11 

4 

13 
lA 

7 

a; 
11 

4 

watchmen. ..* 

10 

t > t Jior  cm  iilo  Vft'*  ,  - , . , . . , 

y 

T*iti*I , 

31 

22 

ISU 

26 

a2 

Iti 

17 

tl 

^ 

21 

13 

Ai  Ht«Ht>n«r 

BwiUb^ien,    Utttstavnt   and 

wati^hraen. . . .......... 

Other  eoipjoyctis ,,,.„.. 

{ay 
{it} 

i6 

32 
17 

17 

(»7 

1)9 

27 

15 
4lt 

22 

G 
Si 

in 

21 

hi 

Tmiil.„..,„ , 

7Q 

HA 

Ul 

109 

117 

flS 

« 

l^i 

Gl 

r.4, 

m 

Other  ctmncHir 

Tmlumen *.,»».,*  =  .. 

BxvUflimcii,    Btiiftiu'ti*   mid 
wrtlrhmcn . . 

4U 

23S 

91 
5^ 

2W 

m 
4ai 

337 
671 

179 
3H& 

1.* 

73 
^7 

17U 
TO 

ma 

71 
338 

4iy  1 

an 

100 

Oilier  eoiployvc«  *,,*.., 
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RAILWAY    EMPLOYEES   INJURED   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES,   BY  CAL'SES.  YEARS  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1889  TO  1899—Ck)ncludcd. 
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a  Not  reported. 

From  the  first  of  those  tables  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  number 
of  employees  was  nearly  180,000  greater  in  181)9  than  in  181)0,  the 
numl)er  of  deaths  due  to  aceidents  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  was  101) 
less  in  the  later  year,  those  caused  by  falling  from  trains  102  less,  and 
those  from  overhead  obstructions  44  less.  These  are  the  classes  of 
accidents  that  the  Federal  law  concerning  safety  appliances  was  intended 
to  remove,  and  no  more  effective  vindication  for  its  enactmc^nt  can  be 
given  than  the  figures  that  have  been  reproduced. 

No  attempt  has  ])een  made  to  analyze  the  statistics  of  nonfatal  acci- 
dents, because  not  only  is  there  less  certainty  regarding  the  uniformity 
with  which  they  have  been  returned,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  stiitistician  of  the  commission  to  classify  them  according  to  their 
severity,  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  how  many  of  them  have  resulted 
in  |x»rmanent  and  temporary  total  incapacity  for  labor  and  permanent 
and  temporary  partial  incapa<:*ity. 

COAL  MINING. 

The  conditions  under  which  coal-mining  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted are  so  peculiar  and  offer  such  unusual  dangers  that  most  coun- 
tries liave  found  it  desirable  to  enact  special  laws  regulating  the 
manner  in  which  this  industry  shall  be  prosecuted.  In  the  UnitxHi 
States  coal  is  mined  in  only  a  portion  of  the  States.  It  will  be  found 
that  of  the  45  States  and  3  organized  Territories.  20,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  do  not  possess  any  special  laws  relating  to  coal  mining.  Of  the 
remaining  States  and  Territories  a  number  in  which  there  is  but  little 
mining  done  have  only  a  few  scattering  laws  relating  to  ^mrticular 
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features  of  mining.  Disregarding  these,  there  remain  23  States — 
Alabama,  California,  Coloi-ado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  Noilh  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee, Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming — that  have 
elaborated  a  more  or  less  detailed  code  of  mining  regulations. 

An  examination  of  the  laws  of  these  States  shows  that  a  very  gen- 
eral agreement  has  been  reached,  by  the  different  legislatures  in  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  regulations  that  should  be  provided.  The  laws 
of  all  are  strikingly  similar.  The  same  provisions  and  the  same 
phiiiseology  are  found  repeated  in  the  statutes  of  State  after  State. 
The  differences  that  exist  are  mainly  in  the  extent  to  which  regulation 
is  attempted  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  that  is  provided  for  its 
enforcement.  It  is  quite  feasible,  therefore,  to  study  the  legislation 
of  the  States  as  a  whole. 

If  these  mining  codes  are  examined  analytically  it  will  be  seen  that 
their  puiposes  may  be  grouped  in  six  distinct  classes:  (1)  The  fonnu- 
lation  of  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  setting  forth  more  or  less 
specifically  the  manner  in  which  the  mining  operations  must  be  con- 
ducted in  order  that  accidents  may  be  prevented;  (2)  the  insuring  that 
competent  men  will  be  employed  to  fill  responsible  positions,  which  is 
largely  done  through  a  s^'stem  of  State  examinations  and  the  granting 
of  certificates  of  competency;  (3)  the  requirement  that  all  fatal  and 
serious  accidents  must  be  reported  and  investigated;  (4)  the  regulation 
of  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  in  rare  cases  male 
adults;  (5)  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  miners  through  regulating 
the  manner  of  weighing  or  measuring  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  and 
the  frequency  and  character  of  wage  payment,  and  ((>)  the  provision 
of  an  inspection  service  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the  laws 
relating  to  mining  are  duh^  enforced. 

Of  these  classes  the  first  three  relate  directly  to  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  and  the  last  is  more  concerned  with  that  subject  than  any 
other.  The  greater  part  of  the  mining  laws,  in  fact,  is  devoted  to 
this  subject.  It  is  manifestly  impracticable  to  attempt  here  to  describe 
separately  the  exact  character  of  the  legislation  of  each  State;  fortu- 
nately even  the  desirability  of  doing  so  does  not  exist,  the  same  provi- 
sions being  found,  with  but  little  variation,  in  the  laws  of  the  different 
States.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  laws  of  some  States  are 
much  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  others.  Following  is  a  recapit- 
ulation of  the  essential  provisions  of  the  mining  laws  of  all  the  States. 
The  laws  of  a  few,  notably  Pennsylvania,  cover  all  of  the  points  here 
enumerated,  while  others  merely  include  the  most  important. 

The  mining  code  of  an  American  State  in  its  most  developed  form 
therefore  provides  (1)  that  every  owner,  operator,  or  superintendent 
of  a  coal  mine  employing  over  a  certain  number  of  persons,  usually  10, 
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shall  cause  to  be  prepared  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  mine  on  a 
sc*Ie  of  HX)  or  2iH)  feet  to  the  inch,  showing  all  the  workings  of  the 
mine:  that  this  map  shall  \)e  revised  at  least  once  in  six  months  in 
order  to  show  new  workings;  that  when  a  mine  is  al^andoned  a  tinul 
accurate  map  must  be  made  of  it,  and  that  copies  of  these  maps  must 
be  furnished  to  the  mine  inspector  and  other  copies  l)e  kept  where 
they  can  be  readily  inspected  at  the  mines:  {2)  that  in  mines  where  20 
<sonietinies  10)  persons  are  emplo^^ed  there  nuist  be  at  least  two  escai^e- 
ment  openings  to  the  surface  from  each  seam,  separated  from  each 
other  by  natural  strata  of  a  certain  thickness,  100  or  150  feet;  (3)  that 
mines  must  be  so  ventilated  by  artificial  means  that  there  will  be  fur- 
nished a  minimum  of  10<j  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  person 
employed:  (4)  that  dooi*s  used  to  direct  or  control  ventilation  be  so 
hung  that  they  will  clos<»  automatically,  and  that  doorkeepers  Ije  pro- 
vided for  the  more  im|K)i*tant  passages;  (5)  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
timl>er  for  props  }ye  constantly  available;  {t>)  that  suitable  means  be 
provided  for  i-aising  or  lowering  workingmen  in  mines,  and  to  secure 
this  that  the  cage  used  for  this  purpose  have  a  top  or  Ijonnet  of  metal 
to  protect  the  jmssengers  f  i-om  falling  objects:  that  more  than  one  cable 
be  used;  that  the  cage  l>e  eijuipped  w  ith  a  safety  catch,  and  that  the  cable 
drum  be  provided  with  flanges  and  a  brake;  (7)  that  all  passageway* 
through  which  cars  pass  have  shelter  holes  in  the  sides  not  less  than  15 
or  30  feet  apart,  into  which  workingmen  may  retreat  to  avoid  passing  cars; 
(>)that  the  mines  Ix*  kept  well  drained;  (9)  that  the  re  be  a  metal  speaking 
tuln*  or  other  means  of  vocal  conmiuiiication  Ijetween  thelx)ttom  and  top 
of  all  shafts;  (lo)  that  a  certain  code  of  signals,  usually  as  sjiecified  by 
the  act,  l>e  employed  to  regulate  the  movement  of  the  cages  up  and 
down  the  shaft*^;  (11)  that  only  authorized  persons  be  allowed  to  ride 
on  loaded  ctirs  and  cages;  (12)  that  no  coal  be  hoisted  while  men  are 
asi^-ending  or  descending  the  shafts;  (18)  that  all  machinery  be  properly 
guarded;  (U)  that  abandoned  passages  be  closed;  (15)  that  shaft  open- 
ings Ik*  fenced;  (10)  that  steam  }K)ilers  be  inspected  at  certain  intervals 
of  time;  (17)  that  only  a  certain  qualitv  of  vegetable  or  animal  oil  l)e 
used  for  lighting:  (18)  that  precautions  he  taken  to  prevent  injury  to 
workingmen  from  falling  coal  or  rock;  (10)  that  blasting  openitions 
be  pro|K»rly  regulated;  (20)  that  copies  of  mining  rules  be  conspicu- 
ously posted*;  (21)  that  especial  precautions  be  taken  in  mines  generat- 
ing tire  damp;  (22)  that  such  mines  be  examined  every  morning  with 
a  saf(»ty  lamp  l)i»fore  miners  go  to  work;  (23)  that  all  safety  lamps  be 
own(»d  })y  mine  owners,  and  (21)  that  bore  holes  of  a  certain  depth  be 
kept  in  advance  of  the  workings  of  all  passages  where  old  workings 
are  approached. 

The  foregoing  ai*e  the  points  embraced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the 
uiining  laws  of  the  important  coal-producing  States.     Rules,  however, 
7996— No.  32—01 2 
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can  never  replace  the  pi^rsonal  element.  The  ]>est  of  rules  are  of  but  lit- 
tle avail  unless  competent  men  can  be  secured  to  supervise  their  applica- 
tion. The  most  significant  and  important  feature  of  the  whole  system 
of  coal-mine  regulation,  therefore,  is  that  by  which  a  number  of  the 
States  have  sought,  through  a  system  of  examinations,  to  insure  that 
those  persons  in  charge  of  the  actual  operations  of  mining  shall,  be 
competent  men.  The  positions  thus  specially  provided  for  are  those 
of  mine  foreman  or  boss,  tire  boss,  and  occasionally  that  of  hoisting 
engineer. 

The  majority  of  the  mining  States,  including  California,  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vii-ginia,  sim- 
ply provide  that  the  underground  operations  shall  be  in  charge  of  a 
competent  sui^erintendent  or  mine  boss,  whose  special  duties  are  to  see 
that  a  proper  amount  of  ventilation  is  provided,  that  the  walls  and 
roofs  are  properly  timbered,  etc.,  and  that  in  the  case  of  all  mines 
generating  fire  dump  there  shall  be  employed  a  ''fire  boss,"  with  the 
duty  of  examining  all  working  places  for  gas  every  morning  before 
the  miners  go  to  work. 

The  more  important  mining  States,  such  a»s  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Alabama,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  however,  have  gone  nmch 
fuilher  than  this.  They  have  treated  tlie  positions  of  ''mine  boss" 
and  "  fire  boss  -'  lus  of  such  responsibility  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  fill  them  until  duly  certified  by  the  State  to  possess  the  required 
knowledge  and  exix^ricnce.  These  positions  have  tlu^refore  been  put 
into  the  category  of  licensed  occupations,  and  permission  to  follow 
them  is  only  granted  after  a  satisfactory  examination  has  l)een  passed 
before  a  State  examining  board.  Pennsylvania  requires  all  anthnicite 
miners,  and  Illinois  and  Indiana  all  hoisting  engineers,  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  before  they  can  l)e  employed  in  their  (x\*upations. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stated  that  most  of  the  States  have  recognized 
the  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  enforce  their  mining 
laws.  In  the  majority  of  these,  where  coal  mining  is  of  but  little 
importance,  provision  ha^  lx»en  made  for  but  a  single  inspector.  In 
Nortli  Carolina  and  Tennessee  the  inspector  is  the  (X)mmissioner  of  the 
bureau  of  labor.  In  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and  Kew  York  the  oflices  of 
inspector  of  ftu'tories  and  of  mines  are  combined.  The  United  States 
statutes  provide  that  an  inspector  of  mines  shall  be  appoiifted  for  ea(*h 
Territory  produ(dng  1,000  or  more  tons  of  coal  yearly.  Colomdo, 
Indiana,  Montana,  and  West  Virginia  each  have  2  inspectors  of  nnnes. 
Alabama  and  Iowa  each  have  3,  and  Washington  provides  an.  inspector 
for  each  district  which  shall  contjiin  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  (iO 
coal  mines.  Illinois  has  7  inspectors,  Ohio  1  chief  and  7  assistant 
inspectors,  and  Pennsylvania  1  chief  and  18  assistant  inspectors. 
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STATISTICS  OF  AOCIBENTS. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  statistics  of  accidents,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  laws  shows  that  most  of  the  States  with  mining  law.s 
rei-ognize  the  desirabilitj'  of  having  accidents  reported  to  the  mine 
inspectors  of  the  State.  Were  the  provisions  of  the  laws  regarding 
this  iK>int  at  all  adequate  in  scope,  or  so  frrjticd  that  the  same  infor- 
mation w^ould  be  obtained  in  all  the  States,  a  fairly  broad  basis  would 
be  laid  for  the  accumulation  of  a  valuable  Ixniy  of  data  concerning 
acc»idents  in  mines.  Unfortu:iately  this  is  not  the  case.  For  the  most 
part  the  laws  do  little  more  than  declare  in  the  most  general  terms 
that  accidents  shall  be  i"eix)rted,  without  indicating  in  any  way  how 
st»vere  the  accident  nuist  be  in  order  to  be  reported,  or  what  informa- 
tion regarding  it  must  be  given.  The  whole  matter  is  thus  left  to  the 
di.s<Tetion  of  the  mine  inspectoi's,  and  little  effort  is  made  to  secure  a 
uniform  practice  in  returning  accidents  in  the  different  States. 

In  spite  of  this  inadequate  legislation,  the  mining  inspectors  have 
generally  made  conunendable  efforts  to  obtain  complete  statistics  of 
mine  accidents  in  their  States.  In  most  of  the  States  but  little  infor- 
mation has  })een  obtained  further  than  the  bare  number  of  persons 
killed  and  injured  and  the  relation  that  this  bears  to  the  total  numlx^r 
of  mine  employees.  In  several  States,  however,  notably  Pennsylva- 
nia. Illinois,  and  Ohio,  detailed  information  concerning  mine  accidents 
for  a  long  series  of  years  that  is  of  great  value  is  available. 

As  these  three  States  produce  considerably  more  than  half  of  all  the 
bituminous  coal  mined  in  the  United  States — i>G,9(X>,987  tons  out  of  a 
total  of  i65,2u8,025  tons  in  1898 — and  one  of  them,  Pennsylvania,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  anthi^cite  coel,  it  is  evident  that  a  study  of  mine  acci- 
dents in  them  will  afford  information  fairlv  representative  of  condi- 
tions gi»nerally.  In  the  pages  immediately  following  it  is  proposed, 
then»fore,  to  give  a  record  of  accidents  in  mines,  their  causes,  (»tc.,  for 
these  three  States  for  as  many  years  as  the  record  is  availa))le.  Follow- 
ing this,  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  excellent  study  of  fatal  accidents 
in  coal  mines,  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  reproduce  tables 
showing  the  moi-tality  rate  of  mine  employees  from  accidents  in  a  large 
number  of  States  and  in  Canada  for  a  period  of  yejirs.(^/)  No  elf'ort 
is  made  to  comment  upon  other  than  fatal  accidents,  except  in  the  tables 
showing  causes  of  accidents,  as  the  lack  of  definiteness  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes an  accident  sufficiently  serious  to  cause  it  to  be  reported  makes 

a  *' Fatal  acctdents  in  coal  mining  in  the  Uniteil  Statt^  and  Canada,"  by  FrtHlerittk 
L.  Hoffman^  in  The  Mineral  Indiwtrj*;  its  Statistics,  Tw^hnolo^y,  and  Trade,  Vol.  VI, 
1897,  edited  by  Richanl  P.  RothwelL  The  Sc-ientitic  Publialiing  Conii)any,  New  York 
and  London,  1898. 

This  study  has  been  continued  for  later  years  ))y  Mr.  Hoffman  and  the  results 
pabliahed  in  the  Engineering  and  Minings  Journal 
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it  impossible  to  obtain  an}'  information  of  value  concerning  the  fre- 
quency of  such  accidents. 

There  are  first  given  four  tables,  showing  the  number  of  coal-mine 
employees,  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined,  number  of  fatal  accidents, 
and  relative  frequency  of  these  accidents,  as  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  employees  and  tons  mined  in  each  of  the  States  Pennsylva- 
nia, Illinois,  and  Ohio  for  as  many  years  as  accurate  records  are  availa- 
ble. In  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  the  record  has  been  given  sepamtely 
for  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  mining,  as  the  conditions  regarding 
frequency  of  accidents  are  quite  dissimilar  in  the  two  branches. 

EMPLOYEES.  TONS  MINED,  AND  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  MINE  EMPLOYEES,  ANTHRACITE 
COAL  MINES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1870  TO  1898. 


Y««; 

Employ- 
ees. 

1H7D -..,...., 

37, 4hH 

lK7h. ...,...,...,..,,. ., 

1S72...... 

44. 745 

mn.. ,..«..,.....* 

4»J99 

1*174 

AS,  402 
70.i74 

1H75. ..,...„..„.. *,.,.*„,. 

1876.................................. 

1S77 , 

4B,^2 

m$ ........................... 

lS7g 

i»c ^ ,,.,.... 

73,373 

1SH1  ......... 

76,  oat 

18S2. ......_„ *  „  , .  * 

83,242 

1««3......................... 

»1,411 

1BK4 *..„..*..*..... 

101, 07K 

\im 

100,  A31 

liV%.. ., 

HKt.tKM 

ia(i7 

106.574 

18KH........... ....... .,„... 

nir/ao 

11^ .„,,,...,_.....,..,._.... 

U9,0(J7 

laao., 

109,1(3G 

Ifttfl 

12a,  lUo 

lMfl2. .*.-.. 

I20.7'Jt 

iwffii.... ., , 

1*^,002 

law............ 

im655 

inm ..*....,...,. 

t-t^i<610 

itm, 

I4y.670 

ISBT ..,,,.....,. _ 

149,557 
142,420 

i«*a,.... ...,. , 

Toue 

Fata]  ftf 

mined. 

CldeQiUt. 

12.653,575 

211 

ia,J^i'*,0(^7 

2W 

13.»9&,97fl 

16li 

IS,  751,356 

224 

17,7*1,857 

3B1 

m  3^,230 

2m 

It,  en.  071 

•m 

22,077.&6S 

11N 

18,(pfil,57r 

1^7 

:i7,7ll,250 

262 

24.H43,47(1 

■2oa 

Ijl}/210,01» 

27» 

£{0,Kli7,3lll 

Km 

3a,:K)0,60» 

3-23 

ffJ.SGl.aSO 

332 

3a,&20,»ll 

»56 

34.(m,M3 

279 

37,1*7,251 

310 

41,fi;lH,42i& 

mt 

39.U1.%^<35 

3K4 

'\0.im,^%^ 

S^ti 

44.320,  yti7 

427 

4.^,73*.  ;t73 

SS6 

47,i7H,ritig 

415 

4. \. 506, 17^ 

439 

M.aiT.WlO 

422 

47*. 074,  J^ 

mi 

4U,  1*4  7, 3,54 

424 

17, 145, 174 

411 

Employ- 
ees per 
each  em- 
ployee 
killed. 


Tods  mined 

per  each 

employee 

killed. 


169 

179 

270 

215 

231 

294 

309 

345 

842 

263 

363 

279 

284 

283 

804 

282 

869 

337  ; 

322 

310  , 

289  , 

289  i 

3-28 

810  I 

818  ; 

340 

298  I 

a53 1 

347  I 


59,970 
66.039 
83.735 
83. 7H 
77,034 
87,795 
86.013 
113,803 
99,795 
105.768 
122,988 
110,659 
105,349 
102.788 
98,076 
94.160 
122,095 
117,523 
114, 391 
101,604 
106,033 
103,790 
115,501 
100,021 
103,659 
121,344 
95,766 
110,725 
114, 708 


Fatal  ac- 
cidents 
per  each 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 


5.93 
5.60 
3.71 
4.65 
4.33 
3.40 
8.24 
2. 9 J 
2.92 
3.81 
2.75 
8.59 
8.52 
8.53 
8. -28 
8.54 
2.71 
2.97 
8.10 
8.23 
8.46 
8.46 
8.05 
3.22 
8.14 
2  IH 
8.35 
2.84 
2.89 


EMPLOYEES,  TONS  MINED.  AND   FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  MINE  EMPLOYEES,  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  MINES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  1884  TO  1898. 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
189.) 
1896 
toon 


Km  ploy- 

L-C*. 

Tnnjt 
minima. 

Fatal  HC- 
cldenu. 

105 
72 
81 

loa 

EQ 
105 
14G 
2m 
133 
lai 
I'H 
156 
179 
149 

m 

T«>nKmlTiv4 
|ilT  vnvh 
imiilojee 

ktlied. 

FaUl  RC- 
cidt^nbc 
pet  each 
l.Q004.ni- 
ptofen. 

a$,904 
44,145 
&],M6 
57,774 
61.54H 
5&.fl00 
66,»51 

7l»,«34 
S6,177 

ii«,4&a 

20,  .^,090 
5^4,0iM,919 
2S,ew7,l73 
3S,W2,e30 
8».8S2,28fi 
S4.tii^.449 
4O,740..Vil 
4l,«I^K4fit^ 

&0,273.6^ 

S8t 
613 
640 
561 
&/1 

4.58 
814 

m 

«09 

m 

4«8 

fm 

443 

1%,744 

m.7€a 

3.^*.n5 
329.140 
880.138 

27^.^j'J-^- 
177. --..v 

S47,.')ei 

331. 469 
320,969 
aa4.2T8 

2.63 

1.63 

1,50 

1.78 

1.45 

1.H9 

2.18 

SJ8 

1.69 

1.61 

1  41 

1.88 

2,11 

1.T2 

%M 

ACCIDENTS   TO   LABOB   A8   BEGULATED   BY   LAT^r. 
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EMPLOYEES.  TONS  MINED,  AND  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  MINE  EMPLOYEES,  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  MINES  OF  ILLINOIS,  1883  TO  1896. 


Yeiir, 


Emplc^jr- 


25,44« 

29,410 

mo7a 

^,054 

l«.7Sft 


Tom 


12,133.456 

n.K;t4.ias 
n,nft,'24i 

12.4'J3,06e 
14.328,181 
14,U17,298 
1,%  274,727 
15,G60«fae 
17,«i2,2M 
l»,O4i,S0« 
17,11».S70 
17,T35,SG4 
lp,7B6,«2ft 

»,A09,2e9 


EiJijiluy- 

FaUl  iir 

VL'.-i  JkT 

ddeotfe. 

kUkd, 

nlS4 

\n 

4& 

fi5« 

3» 

6S2 

62 

m 

41 

^A 

6& 

63S 

42 

TIG 

m 

539 

m 

bi^ 

67 

690 

m 

61S 

n 

4S?J 

75 

423 

r? 

4i9 

m 

4tM/ 

76 

4ti7 

Toitji  mined 

per  cat'b 

fmpluyee 

killed- 


90,474 

3a»,44e 
214, 90» 
ace.  €02 
360,  ftl'J 
333,745 

261,012 
299,3;i8 
289,1^ 
aS7.6ft9 
236, 47^ 

256,  yei* 

2tiU,  mo 
247,  !W1 


Fntiil  Hi- 
dden bi 
per  Qftf  h 
J. 000  em- 
ployoesi. 


6.00 

L80 
1.63 
2.01 

1.^ 
1>T 

1.  10 
l.,s^ 
l.h^l 
1.60 
1.Q& 
*Ln 
2.36 

2,  S3 

2AA 


a  Of  lh«3$e  CD  were  druwned  in  the  flooding  of  a  mine  and  10  were  killed  in  nn  explosion. 

EMPU)YEES.  TONS  MINED,  AND   FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  MINE  EMPLOYEES,  BITUMINOUS 
COAL  MINES  OF  OHIO,  1884  TO  1897. 


\c*r. 


Employ- 


!**«. 

IW*, 
IWl  . 

i»yL;. 

lt«H, 


20,101 
W.T04 
^,4!i7 
32,237 
21.l«l 
23,ia6 
22  J  02 

2fi,Slt'^ 

3L49» 
28»«lH 
2fi,446 
^,78a 


Tcnm 
milled. 


660. 

^1, 
910, 

vw: 

590, 
»ia. 


Futftl  *c- 
cidctitjiL 


Employ- 
ees per 
e*ch  em- 

L1J4.H2, 


Tonj;  mined 

per  tuieh 

employee 

kflled. 


T?3 

ami 

475 

75J 

62H 
515 
frl2 
900 
700 
5^ 

mi 

?J0 


294,233 
I.W.2ri8 
1%,  KJH 
28tV.  L^J 
:i7ii,  im 
tK50,  eV>7 

2%,5fli5 
a47,(lli 
4a.  37*^ 
2flJ,6TJ 
S!G3. 15J 
31L9i2 
Sll,22l 


Futal  at'- 
cidetitH 
pyr  each 
I. OHO  fm- 
plciyeeM. 


1.2» 
2.5e 
2.10 
l.ii^ 
1.^ 
1.42 
1.  m 
\.KV 
1.5«J 
1.11 
1.43 
1.79 
1,44 


An  oxaiiiination  of  these  tables  brings  out  a  number  of  points  that 
are  worthy  of  comment.  The  first  is  the  much  greater  freciuency  of 
accidents  in  anthmcite  than  in  bituminous  coal  mining.  In  th<i  former 
the  prevalent  rate  is  over  3  per  1,000,  while  in  the  hitter  it  is  only  in 
exceptional  cases  that  the  rate  exceeds  2  per  1,000.  Comparing  the 
returns  for  bituminous  mines  in  the  three  States,  no  i-adical  ditforence 
can  1x5  detected,  except  that  within  recent  j^ears  the  rate  seems  to  be 
higher  in  Illinois.  Ohio  makes  the  best  showing  as  regards  the  mor- 
tality rate,  whether  expressed  in  terms  of  tons  of  coal  mined  or  in 
number  of  employees.  The  third  and  most  significant  point  is  that 
no  appreciable  tendency  toward  a  diminution  in  the  relative  frequency 
of  accidents  can  be  traced  during  the  periods  covered  by  the  tables. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  turn  to  the  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Hoffman, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  above.  Mr.  Hoffman  has  prepared 
a  large  number  of  tables  for  the  different  States,  but  the  general 
results  are  summarized  in  the  two  that  foWow^  taken  from  the  lLug\- 
neerin^  and  Minlag  Journal  tor  November  24,  1900. 
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FATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  1890  TO  1899. 


Loejillt>% 

\sm. 

imi. 

'"^"^ 

ism. 

1#W. 
t9 

to 

7 
19 

1»U5. 
7o 

2:j 
<i 

ID 
S 
9 

2& 

52 
420 
U»& 

40 
1 

'^ 

Hi 
m 
t 

itm. 

tim. 

ISUS. 

1&99. 

ToUl. 

Colorado  * , ,. -..--.,. 

10 

30 
5 

S4 

4& 

2:: 

6d 
77 

12 

n 

12 

$ 
0 
]« 

7 

41 

SfTi 

179 

■22 

g 

9 

S 

10 

22 
21 
6 

1 
40 

4^ 

149 

10 

I 

6 

24 

75 
22 
17 
20 
17 

i 

4 

0 

7 

fr2 

411 

1»P 

19 

S 

« 

7 

41 

10 
25 

an 

10 

7 

G 

14 

15 
fi7 

401 
20 

S9 
11 

19 

IS)0 
2U 

ye 
01 

149 

64 
447 

4,2£^ 

1,711 

172 

]S 

lUiaoia ,.,,„..,-.„„„. 

Iivdl4  tia.  „,„.„. „ 

Indfmi  TerriUiry ..«,.,*..*, 

1 1  (Wa  __„,,,,,„ 

n 
u 

10 

19 

ifl 

24 
...„. 

It 
3D 

29 
15 

5 

21 

Ki-tisaji  ..,..„..  ^  I ......  ^  „,,., , 

Kentucky  , , * , . . . . 

Haryliind 

MlMcmrl,... 

New  Mexico...... ,.**, 

Ohio. .-..,.....,.. 

4^ 
37H 
146 

44 

42 

u 

32 
425 

1»l 
It 

{» 

]0 
2 

4^ 

489 

124 

14 

1 

4 

13 

Fcani^'lvnnU  (a oth  nubile)  {tt). 
l>i>iiii|ff1VMniii  t^bftutninmi^)  {a). 
Tcsncsiee  **■*..* ....*..  ^ ,  ^ 

UUh 

WashitiKion  **.,,...„_..».*»... 

55 
9 

215 

West  VtrKinia 

30 

fi92 

Biitlflh  CiTlnmblA,.. **»*.*...... 

4 

7 

98 
200 

Kora  Sfotlfl 

Totiil 

»i 

i.^TB 

m 

VIU 

9$i 

1.020 

l.DQI 

V^ 

1,IK»4   t  'JWi 

9,7tS 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL   MINES    IN   THE   UNITED   STATES  AND  CANADA,  PER  EACH 
1,000  EMPLOYEES,  1890  TO  1899. 


Lnc-alltj. 


Colofitdo  ... ........ w-_, 

TllinoUi...... 

lEidla^QA —  ,..**,*.. 

Indian  Territory  ........ 

Iowa  ,, ,...,,*,„,.,,..,, 

Kiinmi^ . , . . 

Kentucley  .....»..„._., 

If  vy  liiiid  . . . , .... ...... 

Mlssauri..,.., ,.,.., 

Ke w  Mexico. , , 

Qhio..„. ...„,.,„„., 

Fenn^yU'iknlii  t'"ithrac-ite)  {ii\. 
F^nti  j»>'  lv*inlinbfHiinlnoii!()(aK 
TenncsiQc  ,......„......,...,,. 

Utah  ...,...-„ 

Wwhington  . 

West  Viminiii 

BHtlfth  C^>luDibla. ....,...».,... 
NO¥fl  fit'Olltt  .................... 


Total ..., 2.43  1  3.30     2.51  ■  2.4fi 


2.27 
.76 


1.31 
1,77 
1.60 
2.  OK 
LOT 


4.40 
1.82 
,T1 


■i.OB 

2.08 

I  2,49 

I  1.51 

I  2.fa! 


3,21 
2.18  < 


l,K3 
a.  47 
3.21 
4.S2 


1.78 
L31 


^ 


3. 10 
4.45 

28 


4.49 
LOT 

2.50 


18^ 


0.3t 
1.95 


2.5a 


1.52 
2,4» 


3.05 
2.84 


18. 5« 
2.70 
2.24 
L55 


2,77 
\M 
1.41 

3,23 
2.70 


t.n 
i.m 

*^.2l 

a.47 
ais 

4.20 

5. 12 

.34 


3.0fi 
2.21 


1.35 
2.Bfl 

2.49 


S.14 
1.44 

%m 

1.49 

14.79 
2.W 
1.2& 
2.41 


2,47 


\^m.    )8WW    \mi. 


I 


^ 


3.  OS 
2.35 
2.92 
\.U 

I.m. 
1.11 

1.02 
2.30 
l.»4 
10.  A8 
1.70 
5L92 
1.8a 

13.3i4 

S.t7 

1.55 


t0.07 
3.^ 

3,ao 

2.P2 

.79 
L58 
2.11 
4,*7 
1.44 
3.35 
2,14 

a.»7 

4.35 

2.96 
2.68 
3/27 
].;£1 


I.ea  ,  2.78 


4.99 

2.04 
2.00 
0.34 
2.45 
,71 
1.5S 
1.17 
1-22 
5,13 
1.30 
2.H4 
1.72 
l.iifi 
4,17 
2.48 
2.80 
2.49 


iim. 


8.23 
2.14 
2.63 
4,«2 
3.38 
1,95 
.07 

.m 

1.22 
3.71 
1.T7 

%m 
%m 

2.43 
4.3^ 
2.70 
8.88 
2.  40 
l.iM 


t,31 


2.M 


1^99. 


5.€0 
2.27 
2.07 
0,24 
2  49 
1.57 
.%\ 
L08 
1.80 
7.98 

■2.oa 

3.28 
2,  8-2 
2,00 

3,55 
2,91 
3.»B 


\.m 


Total. 


4.73 
2,07 
2,3-2 
4.89 
2,30 

L22 
1.49 

2.00 
7.78 
l.til 
3.12 
2.08 
3.18 
2,53 
9.fi2 
3.36 
3.00 
3,7» 


'i.U 


a  The  fi^ureH  here  given  rliffer  slightly  in  some  cases  fn»ni  tho^e  in  the  preceding  tables.    The  rea.'*on 
for  this  difference  is  not  known. 

These  two  tables  show  that  2.64  per  1,000  emplo^^ees  ma}^  be  taken 
as  a  fairly  approximate  rate  of  mortality  from  ac'cidents  to  coal  miners 
in  the  United  States.  This  rate  is  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  is  but  1.61  per  1,000  employees.  The  rate  for 
Illinois  is  2.07  per  1,000  employees,  while  that  for  Pennsylvania  bitu- 
minous mines  is  2.08  per  1,000  employees.  It  U  significant  that  the 
rate  is  lower  in  the  important  than  in  the  unimportant  coal-mining 
States.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  is  probably  found  in  the 
latter  States  under  conditions  where  its  mining  is  more  difficult;  but 
the  fact  that  the  former  States  have  well-organized  and  efiicient  sys- 
tems of  mine  inspection  must  also  be  given  due  weight. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  coal  mining  is  a  less  dangerous 
industry  than  that  of  railway  transportation.  While  in  the  Utter  1 
switchman,  flagman,  etc.,  out  of  every  195  and  1  trainman  out  of 
every  150  were  killed  during  the  year  1898,  in  oo&l  mines  the  proportion 
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was  only  1  out  of  every  347  employees  in  anthracite  mines  and  1  out  of 
every  4i3  in  bituminous  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  1  out  of  cver}^  4:f>7 
in  Illinois  mines,  and  1  out  of  every  720  (3^ear  1897)  in  Ohio  mines. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  returns  of  accidents  are  not  made,  or 
at  least  are  not  published,  more  in  detail  according  to  occupations, 
or  at  least  separately  for  the  two  classes  of  employees  al>ove  and 
eniploj'ees  l)elow  ground. 

There  arc  a  number  of  collateral  questions  relating  to  accidents 
which  are  of  more  or  less  value.  Of  these  much  the  most  important 
is  that  regarding  the  causes  to  which  the  accidents  are  due.  As  would 
be  expected,  a  uniform  83'^stem  of  tabulating  such  data  is  not  followed 
by  the  different  States.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  group  the  causes 
into  a  few  main  classes,  so  as  to  bring  the  information  given  in  the 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  reports  to  su))stantially  the  same 
basis.  This  has  been  done  in  the  three  tables  that  follow.  In  this 
classification  the  group  "in  shafts"  includes  all  accidents  through 
falling  down  shafts,  accidents  to  cages,  etc.  The  group  ''cars" 
includes  accidents  on  railway  cars  on  the  surface,  as  well  as  coal  cars 
in  the  coal  veins  and  passages,  though  almost  all  pf  the  accidents 
occurring  are  in  connection  with  the  latter.  The  group  "other" 
includes  not  only  "miscellaneous,"  but  "not  reported "  causes.  In 
the  tables  ac(*idents  to  bituminous  coal-mine  employees  in  Pennsylvania 
are  for  the  period  1895  to  1898,  in  Illinois  for  the' period  181H  to  1898, 
and  in  Ohio  for  the  period  1894  to  1897. 

ACCIDENTS   TO    BITUMINOUS    COAL-MINE    EMPLOYEES   IN   PENNSYLVANIA.  BY  CAUSES, 

1895  TO  18»8. 


CaiLHe«. 


Fnll  of  coftl,  rock,  timber,  etc 

Blastinir.  p<i\vdcr  explosions,  etc  . 

In  sihaf tM 

Oftn»(a) 

t^re  damp  and  gti:* 

OU»er 


Total. 


NOy  FATAL. 


Fall  of  coal,  rock,  timber,  etc 

BU.«ting,  powder  explosions,  etc  . 

In  ehafti 

Cars  (a) 

Fire  aamp  and  gas 

other 


Total. 


ALL  ACCIDENTS. 


Fall  of  coal,  mck,  timber,  etc 

BlaiPting.  powder  exploflons,  etc  . 

In  ftbafti* 

C«rs(a> 

Fire  damp  and  gas 

other 


TotAl. 


1885.    18%.    1897.    1898.  |  Total 


1 

114 

111 

131 

1 
4n9 

5 

3 

5 

18 

1 

1 

3 

25 

•22 

39 

IIG 

•   18 

•2 

1-2 

37  i 

17 

10 

12 

52  1 

Pur 


fw.O 

2.6 

.5 

16.9 
ft.  4 
7.6 


6157  I     179  1     149. 6200  I      6S5  I     100.0 


242 
13 


114 
18 
32 


1 

1  213 

ZM 

271 

1 
9(s3  •' 

i  " 

14 
<> 

21 

62  . 
2 

99 

119 

120 

452 

20 

13 

7 

M 

36 

44 

37 

149 

57. 1 

3.7 

.1 

26.8 
8.5 
8.8 


419  1     382 

i 


42<>  I     459     l.(iS«)       100.0 


345 
18 
1 

144 
23 
45 


3-27 
19 


124 
38 
53 


aJ5 
17 
3 

141 
15 
54 


576  I    561  I    575 


405  I 

26 

1 

159 

19 


1.4'22 

M) 

5 

95 


49  I       201 


659 


(W.O 
3.  1 

2315 
4.0 
8.5 


« IneNMlinf  nwchinery .  etc. 

ft  These  flgnieg  diflter  aiightly  from  those  in  the  table  on  page  16.    The  reason  for  this  dlffctence  Va 
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FATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA,  1890  TO  1899. 


LUC9lllt>% 

im 

M»Bl, 

issa. 

la^. 

1894. 

23 
7ft 
23 

« 
20 
10 

8 

ft 
13 
2H 
52 
420 
1.^5 
40 

1 
3& 
tS3 
10, 

9 

77 
28 
12 
22 

6 

Ig 

7 

4] 

50-2 
17J* 

a 
s 

ft 

l«9T. 

laoe. 

1B99. 

ToUiU 

Cojormla  ,,„,-,»..,.  ^ .,,»..... » 

10 

b 

m 

5 

»4 

57 
19 

4fl 
X2 

19 

1§ 
30 
10 
7 
1* 

'      36 
HO 
Ifl 
22 
21 

13 

$ 

7 

40 

424 

140 

10 

§ 

7 

ft2 

a 

7 

24 

?s 

IT 

aa 

17 
6 
4 

7 

411 

lil9 

19 

& 

7 

7 

41 

84 
IG 

20 
16 
7 
fi 

14 
lb 
57 
461 
2a«l 
2D 

■**42* 
SO 
11 
19 

334S 
6ftl 
156 

lUlQOi*,.. 

liidiiuiA 

Ind&ftn  Tef riUi^ry , 

95 

loira  ..........„.....-»,,»*.»», 

13 

11 

S 

10 

16 
1ft 

24 

...... 

1 

2» 
1* 
12 
5 
2t 

213 

m 

96 

KfinHiyi , !„„ 

Kentyi^ky  ...... ............ 

Maryland  ,, 

«1 
148 

«4 
447 

4/i»3 
I,7J1 

172 

Mittoiiri. ,.,„., ...... ..... 

KeWHcJcIco ..., 

Ohio.,...,..,.,.,......,,...,... 

FenfLRylviitifa  (niithjuictte]  ^a). 
Penn^ylvAnla  tbttumlnou*)  («). 
T^inP8af?e .... 

«7B 
146 

44 

427 

22 

14 

m 
n 

7i 
16 
2 

45 

m 

124 
14 
1 

m 
m 

4 

la 

tJt*h ..„,.. ...,, 

13 

Wft*hlii«Eon ,.....,...,.,, 

5& 

0 

aJ5 

Went  Vlriluift.,,., 

3A 
lb 
1.* 

592 

British  CiilumtjU........ ....... 

4 

7 

8S 

KUTii  Sk'i»tiu  .... .._ 

200 

TcjtAl. 

701 

l,07fi 

^ 

^19 

iKii 

UOSQ 

1,091 

QUO 

1,004  i,2ao 

9.713 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL   MINES   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES  AND  CANADA,  PER  EACH 
1,000  EMPLOYEES,  1890  TO  1899. 


UK'^Uir, 

1880. 

4.40 

.72 

IWi. 

0.31 
J.ftiJ 

im, 

BM 
2.21 

1.85 

2,R8 
1.25 

l«jt9&.^»»^ 

\ 
5.05  10. 07 
2.  AS  12.33 
2.9^  1  %.U 

1897. 

4.  BO 
2.04 
9  m 

189«<l. 

3,23 
2,H 
2.63 
4.82 
3.38 
L9ft 
.67 
.89 
1.22 
3.71 
k77 
2.89 
2,38 
2.4S 
4.3a 
2.70 

n.m 

2,16 
1.66 

1890. 

Total. 

Ooknuao ...,....,-.-.. 

2.27 
.70 

4.40 

Left 
2.ao 

&.eo 

2.27 
2.07 
6.24 
■>  4ft 
1.57 
.S3 
1.08 
1.80 
7.98 
2.03 
3.28 
2.82 
2.60 

28. 6o' 

a.  fir* 

2.91 
3.39 

4.73 

Tilttiolfl..... ..., 

2.07 

Indiana 

2,32 

Indlftti  Territupy  ........,...,,* 

1,#4  i  3.2Ei     ti^ 

4.30 

Iowa  ................. 

1.31  1  2.0» 
l.n  1  2.0B 
t.60  1  2.49 
2.01*     LM 
I.«7     "l-fiS 

2.58  ,  2.77 

......1  i.&2 

1.04      1.41 

1.52  1  hn 

2, 18  1  2. 70 

i.'Se'ii.ii" 

«,05  1  3.0H 
I.Cft  1  1.60 

M*a  1  2,fl2 
1.11     1.3« 

1   IVJ           7ft 

2.45 
.71 
1.^^ 
1.17 
1  2-i 
5, 13 
1.39 
•2,M 
UT2 

i.na 

4,17 
2.48 
2.8» 
2.49 
L35 

2.30 

K&nsa-H ^ . . 

hWl 

Kc^Qtitt^ky  ...... 

1  22 

Marvliina „. 

L(^  '  2.S0  '  LSi 
2.40  M^i  1  ^  41 

1.4ft 

J4L»biirl........................ 

2:  OS 

New  Mexico 

Ohio  ........................  .. 

PtonitHy  1  van J«  ( *ij  Ui  r»fUe  H  rt  > . 
Penni^y  t  v  anla  ( b\  turn  tnouji )  ( n  y . 
Tf^ncsn^nc ....................... 

'i'ko' 

3.21 
2.1« 

1.8lt 
a,  47 

a.  21 

4,32 

"i.'ia' 

a  14 

1.44 

2.5;j 

1.4$ 
14,70 
a.  98 
1.2ft 
2.41 

16. 8S  1  4.S7 
1.7^  ,  1.44 
2. 92  ,  3.  a5 
Lfi3  1  2.14 
7.M     Jt»7 
1.49     4.36 
12.a»  1  2.9^ 
aw     2.68 
3.42  ;  a.  27 
1.5&  (  h^ 

7.7S 
1.61 
3.12 

%m 

3.  IB 

Utah .,,...... 

3.47 

S  1H 

2.53 

l^ashllll^lrj!! 

18, 5H 

0.62 

We«t  Vi  rilnift .................. 

a.ifi  , 

4.45 

22. -28 

2.7§  1  4.20 
2.24     5.12 
1.5&       .34 

3.3£ 

BritlKh  CoJumbtJi, 

ffova  Si.*{]iia . . . ....... 

1.7* 

i.ai 

3.00 

3  rS 

Tfltftl  .................... 

2.4a 

3,30 

2.51  '  2.4*i 

Z  17 

2.63     2.7»     s.ai 

2,W 

2,09 

2.61 

a  The  fipures  here  given  differ  slightly  in  some  ea.ses  fn>ni  those  in  the  preceding  tables.    The  reason 
for  this  difference  is  not  known. 

These  two  tables  show  that  2.64  per  1,000  employees  ma}^  be  taken 
as  a  fairly  approximate  rate  of  mortality  from  accidents  to  coal  miners 
in  the  United  States.  This  rate  is  considerabl}-  higher  than  that  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  is  but  1.61  per  1,000  employees.  The  rate  for 
Illinois  is  2.07  per  1,000  employees,  while  that  for  Pennsylvania  bitu- 
minous mines  is  2.08  per  1,000  emplo3'^ee8.  It  is  significant  that  the 
rate  is  lower  in  the  important  than  in  the  unimportant  coal-mining 
States.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  is  probably  found  in  the 
latter  States  under  conditions  where  its  mining  is  more  difficult;  but 
the  fact  that  the  former  States  have  well-organized  and  efficient  sys- 
tems of  mine  inspection  must  also  be  given  due  weight. 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  note  that  coal  mining  is  a  less  dangerous 
industry  than  that  of  railway  transportation.  While  in  the  latter  1 
switchman,  flagman,  etc.,  out  of  every  195  and  1  trainman  out  of 
every  150  were  killed  during  the  year  1898,  in  ooal  mines  the  proportion 
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was  only  1  out  of  everj'  347  employees  in  anthracite  mines  and  1  out  of 
every  443  in  bituminous  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania,  1  out  of  ev^ery  407 
in  Illinois  mines,  and  1  out  of  every  720  (year  1897)  in  Ohio  mines. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  returns  of  accidents  are  not  made,  or 
at  least  are  not  published,  more  in  detail  according  to  occupations, 
or  at  least  separately  for  the  two  classes  of  employees  above  and 
employees  l^elow  ground. 

There  are  a  number  of  collateral  questions  relating  to  accidents 
which  are  of  more  or  less  value.  Of  these  much  the  most  important 
is  that  i"egarding  the  causes  to  which  the  accidents  are  due.  As  would 
be  expected,  a  uniform  system  of  tabulating  such  data  is  not  followed 
by  the  different  States.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  group  the  causes 
into  a  few  main  classes,  so  as  to  bring  the  information  given  in  the 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio  reports  to  su))stantially  the  same 
Imsis.  This  has  been  done  in  the  three  tables  that  follow.  In  this 
classification  the  group  "in  shafts''  includes  all  accidents  through 
falling  down  shafts,  accidents  to  cages,  etc.  The  group  '"cars" 
inc'ludes  accidents  on  railway  cars  on  the  surface,  as  well  as  coal  cars 
in  the  coal  veins  and  passages^  though  almost  all  pf  the  accidents 
occurring  are  in  connection  with  the  latter.  The  group  '^ other" 
includes  not  only  *' miscellaneous,"  but  ''not  reported "  causes.  In 
the  tables  a<*cidents  to  bituminous  coal-mine  employees  in  Peimsylvania 
are  for  the  period  1805  to  1898,  in  Illinois  for  the  period  1894  to  1898, 
and  in  Ohio  for  the  period  1894  to  1897. 

ACCIDENTS   TO   BITUMINOCS    COAL-MINE    EMPLOYEES   IN   PENNSYLVANIA.  BY  CAl'SKS, 

1895  TO  ia»8. 


C&uacK 

I8a5. 

WXu 

1897. 

Ill 

3 

1 

22 

2 

10 

1898. 

■A 

12 
12 

Total. 

459 
18 
3 

IIG 
37 
52 

Per 
cent. 

FATA  I- 

FmII  of  coal,  mck,  timber,  etc 

103 

5 

1 

•M 

5 

13 

18 
17 

67. 0 

Bla>tinf^,  powder  explosions,  etc 

2  6 

In  >haftii 

.5 

Carsi  la) 

16  9 

Fin*  rlamp  and  iras 

6.4 

mhcr...: :. :.; .:...:..:::... 

7.6 

Total 

6157 

179 

149 

•11 

2 
119 
13 
44 

ft'iOO 
...7. 

3? 

r»85 

9»'>3 

62 

2 

452 

149 

100  0 

NONFATAL. 

Fall  of  coal,  rock,  timber,  etc 

242 
13 

213 
H 

57. 1 

Bla!>tinf^.  powder  explosiiMis,  etc 

3.7 

In  Kbafts 

.1 

Car*  (a) 

114 

IH 
32 

99 
20 
36 

26.8 

Fiiv  diiiinpand  flrns.    .... 

8.5 

Other  ...'. .". 

8.8 

Total 

419 

3M2 

4'iO 

459 

l.(.8»i 

100.0 

ALL  ArriDENTS. 

Fall  of  coal ,  rock,  timber,  etc 

31.5 

18 

1 

144 
lEJ 
45 

3-27 
19 

*i24* 
38 
53 

345 
17 
3 

141 
15 
54 

4a'S 

26 

1 

159 

19 

49' 

1.4« 
80 
5 

95 

201 

(iO.O 

Blaitting.  {lowder  exploMoiw,  etc 

3.4 

In  f>haft!« 

•> 

<!arii(#i) 

2:j.9 

Fire  damp  and  eait 

4.0 

Other 

8.5 

Total 

570 

5G1 

575 

659 

2.  371 

100.0 

a  Indadiof  nwcbinerv,  etc. 

b Tboefigures differ lulghtly  from  those  in  the  tabJe on pago  16.    The  reatiOQ  lor  tbis dlflviieucci \& 
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ACCIDENTS  TO  COAL-MINE  EMPLOYEES  IN  ILLINOIS,  BY  CAUSES,  1894  TO  1898. 


V^um.1*. 

Ii04. 

1H9&. 

1896. 

1807. 

40 
11 
5 
2 
2 
S 

1896. 

TotnL 

Per 
G«nt. 

FATA  I,. 

Full  of  roalirork.iimltfTfHp ., *.*»,,,,»,**.» 

4S 

39 
12 
S 

5 

4 

12 

21 

44 

11 

7 
4 

214 

51 
44 

27 
16 
15 

6(1.2 

BIiiFtinir.  in*WfivT  explcsiJuJiH.. Die ,. , ,,... 

lfl.9 

InishftfrV..... ..,,,......,... 

Cjirs . . . .  „ , 

ma 
7.S 

Fin'  dJiLOip  rttid  gun  .,.........*,  ^ ,,,.  ^.^  ......,,»,,*..,* . 

4JI 

Otlicr - . , .,.,.„,.., ,  „ . 

i.i 

Tt>tal  . ,  „  „ .,.,.. , 

72 

76 

n 

G« 

ts 

Sim 

WQ.Q 

Fall  of  cfinl ,  TTK'kt  UmWrt  et<*. .  w « .  ^ . . .  w . . . . .  ^ .  ^  ^ . .  ^  ^  * 

2OT 
■Jfi 
26 
91 
fl 
73 

349 

IS 
101 

80 

395 
SO 

ao 

137 

to 

72 

S17 

31 
20 

m 
u 

47 

257 
15 
13 
84 
7 
G2 

1,S15 
150 

i? : 

50-2  , 

56.8 

BlftiiUii^,  powder  i'xpLoKiuni^,  eu*. ... ..,....,,,„ 

5.5 

In  fihafb.  „..,,,»*.,.. **.,*,.., , 

3.5 

Cum..... .„....„,.,..,,,...., 

18.  Jl 

Firt?  di&ijip  Aiid  g*ui  .,,.,.*....,...,,*,.**.,,  ^ ,.  ^  *  -  - .  *  i ,  * 

1.7 

Olb*?r„ ,.„.„,.... 

12.2 

ToUl 

521 

eo5 

664 

518 

431! 

2,74<i 

100.0 

ALL  A I  CI  DENTS. 
F*ll  nf  QTinl, Tvwk,  tlTrilM*r,  etc > 

340 

t}9 
73 

»68 
60 
27 

IW 

SI 

4^7 
39 
ill 

145 
12 
T? 

42 

:^ 

91 
&0 

301 
2(i 
1* 
87 
14 
Gfl 

l.S-29 

'm 

141 

5'A 
64 
350 

58.7 

B]n»;(1nj;,  jmvvdop  e^^^ctitoni^  etr,  ,..*.* .  ^ .» ^ ,,»».,  ^ ...,  * 

(i.5 

In  Shu f u* , . , 

4,5 

Ch™... .,,..... ............... ...,„.....,„. 

Fire  diuiip  and  gnu ...... ..... ,. ... 

17.0 
2.1 

Other,...  „.,..,;.„._„...„„..,..,.  „„„„.„„„.. 

11,2 

TOtiil....,,,.^... .......,,,„„..,„„.. 

593 

Geo 

741 

5S7 

513 

3JI4 

100.  CI 

ACCIDENTS  TO  COAL-MINE  EMPLOYEES  IN  OHIO.  B\ 

'  CAUSES,  1894  TO  1897. 

Causes. 

1894. 

1895, 

29 

JO  , 
2 
7 

1 

4 

1896. 

28 
3 

"b 

1 
4 

1897. 

Total. 

Ill 
20 

8 
19 

2 
IH 

Per 
cent. 

FATAL. 

Pall  of  coal,  rock,  timber,  etc 

26 
5 
5 
2 

1 
6 

28 
2 
1 
5 

■••4' 

62.4 

Blajttiti)^,  powder  explosions,  etc 

11.2 

In  shafts 

4.5 

Cars 

10.7 

Fire  damp  and  gas 

1.1 

Other 

10. 1 

Total 

45 

52  ' 

41 

40 

17H 

1(X).0 

NONFATAL. 

Fall  of  coal,  rock,  timber,  etc 

114 

16 

4 

60 

4 

14 

20  1 

2  1 
62  1 

1  1 

139 
20 
3 
71 
6 
23 

119 
18 
2 
07 
5 

497 
74 
11 

260 
16 

53.4 

Blasting,  powder  explosions,  etc 

8.0 

In  shafts 

1.2 

Cars 

28.0 

Fire  damp  and  gas 

1.7 

Other  

26  1        T2 

7.7 

Total 

212 

219  1 

262 

•237 

930 

100.0 

ALL  ACCIDENTS. 

Fall  of  coal,  rook,  timber,  etc 

140 
21 

9 
62 

5 
20 

1 
151  I 
30  j 
4 

69 
1 
13 

167 
23 
3 
76 

7 
27 

I 

147  1      608 
20  1       m 

3  1        19 
72  1      279 

5  1        18 
30  1        90 

54.9 

Blasting,  powder  explosions,  etc 

8.5 

In  shafts 

1.7 

Cars 

25.2 

Fire  damp  and  gas 

1.6 

Other 

8.1 

Total 

257 

271  1 

303 

277     1.108 

100.0 

FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

Though  the  great  majority  of  the  States  have  enacted  laws  of  some 
kind  in  regard  to  factories  and  workshops,  but  a  comparatively  few 
have  systems  of  factory  laws  of  sufficient  development  to  warrant  their 
careful  examination.  In  making  a  selection  of  the  States  whose  fac- 
tory laws  are  worthy  of  study,  the  best  test  is  as  to  whether  provision 
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b&8  been  made  for  an  inspection  service.  Twenty-one  States  answer 
this  requirement,  but  of  these  the  laws  of  13  only  contain  specific 
provisions  making  it  obligatory  upon  factory  and  pilll  owners  to  take 
certain  precautions  against  accidents.  Attention  will  therefore  be 
confined  to  the  legislation  of  these  13  States:  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersej', 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, and  Wisconsin. 

It  is  manifestly  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  reproduce  in  extcnso  the 
provisions  of  the  factory  laws  of  these  States  that  relate  to  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents.  These  provisions  are  so  interwoven  in  the  laws 
and  ix)nstitute  so  im|X)rbint  a  part  of  them  that  such  an  attempt  would 
necessitate  the  reprinting  of  the  factory  laws  almost  in  their  entirety. 
Little  would  be  gained  by  so  doing,  as  the  laws  of  the  different  States 
follow  eac*h  other  ver\'  closely  both  as  to  their  provisions  and  language. 
There  is  of  course,  however,  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
laws  in  respect  to  their  scope. 

Owing  to  this  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  different  States  are  framed 
along  identical  lines,  it  is  possible  to  prepare  a  summary  presenting  in 
condensed  form  the  requirements  contained  in  the'laws  of  each  State 
regarding  the  prevention  of  accidents.  This  is  done  in  the  following 
statement,  the  States  having  provisions  concerning  the  subjects  shown 
in  the  first  column  being  indicated  by  the  heavy  black  lines: 

LAWS  PERTAININC}  TO  THE  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIFIS. 
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The  above  statement  shows  only  in  the  most  general  way  the  points 
covered  by  the  factory  laws  as  i-egards  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
In  order  that  the  detailed  provisions  of  a  typical  law  maj'  be  seen, 
there  is  reproduced  below  the  sections  of  the  general  labor  law  of 
181)7,  as  amended  by  a  law  enacted  in  1899,  of  the  State  of  New  York 
relating  to  this  matter.  In  this  law  New  York  codified  all  existing 
protective  labor  legislation  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  sections 
reproduced  there  are  others  relating  to  the  provision  of  fire  escapes, 
and  the  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  etc.,  of  the  factories. 

Section  79.  — Tndmure  and  operation  of  elevators  andhoUting  sJiafts — 
inspection. — If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  life  or  limbs  of  factory  employees,  the  owner,  agent,  or 
lessee  of  such  factory  where  an  elevator,  hoisting  shaft,  or  wellhole 
is  used,  shall  cause,  upon  written  notice  from  the  factory  inspector, 
the  same  to  be  properly  and  substantially  inclosed,  secured  or  guarded, 
and  shall  provide  such  proper  traps  or  automatic  doors  so  fastened  in 
or  at  all  elevator  ways,  exc*ept  passenger  elevators  inclosed  on  all  sides, 
as  to  form  a  substantial  surface  when  closed  and  so  constructed  as  to 
open  and  close  bv  action  of  the  elevator  in  its  passage  either  ascending 
or  descending.  The  factory  inspector  may  inspect  the  cable,  gearing  or 
other  apparatus  of  elevatoi-s  in  factories  and  require  them  to  be  kept 
in  a  sate  condition. 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  shall  be  employed  or  peniiit- 
ted  to  have  the  care,  custody  or  management  of  or  to  operate  an  ele- 
vator in  a  factory,  nor  shall  any  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  have  the  c»are,  custody  or  management  of 
or  to  operate  an  elevator  therein,  running  at  a  speed  of  over  two  hun- 
dred feet  a  minute. 

Sec.  80. — Stuhs  and  doors. — Proper  and  substantial  hand  rails  shall 
be  provided  on  all  st4iirwa3's  in  factories.  The  steps  of  such  stairs  shall 
be  levered  with  rubl>er,  securely  fastened  thei-eon,  if  in  the  opinion 
of  the  factor}'  inspector  the  safety  of  employees  would  be  promoted 
thereby.  The  stairs  shall  be  properly  screened  at  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom. All  doors  leading  in  or  to  an}'  such  factory  shall  ))e  so  con- 
structed as  to  open  outwardly  where  practicable,  and  shall  not  be  locked, 
bolted  or  fastened  during  working  hours. 

Sec.  81. — Protection  of  employees  operating  machinery. — The  owner 
or  person  in  charge  of  a  factory  where  machinery  is  used,  shall  pro- 
vide, in  the  discretion  of  the  factory  inspector,  belt  shifters  or  other 
mechanical  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on 

I)ulleys.  Whenever  practicable,  all  machinery  shaU  be  provided  with 
oose  pulle3'^s.  All  vats,  pans,  saws,  planers,  co^s,  gearing,  belting, 
shafting,  set-screws  and  machinery,  of  every  description,  shall  be  prop- 
erly guardinl.  No  person  shall  remove  or  make  ineffective  any  saie- 
guaraaround  or  attached  to  machinery,  vats  or  pans,  while  the  same  ai^e 
in  use,  unless  for  the  puipose  of  immediately  making  repairs  thereto, 
and  all  such  safeguards  so  removed  shall  be  promptly  replaced. 
Exhaust  fans  of  suflicient  power  shall  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  dust  from  emery  wheels,  grindstones  and  other  machinery 
creating  dust.  If  a  machine  or  any  part  thereof  is  in  a  dani^rous 
condition  or  is  not  properly  guarded,  the  use  thereof  may  be  pi*ombited 
by  the  factory  inspector,  and  a  notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  attached 
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thereto.  Such  notice  shall  not  bo  removed  until  the  machine  is  made 
safe  and  the  required  safeguards  are  provided,  and  in  the  meantime 
such  unsafe  or  dangerous  machinery  shall  not  be  used.  When,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  factory  inspector,  it  is  necessary,  the  workrooms,  halls 
and  stairs  leading  to  workrooms  shall  be  properly  lighted.  Such  lights 
to  l>e  independent  of  the  motive  power  or  such  factor>\  No  male  per- 
son under  eighteen  years  or  woman  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  snail 
Ik*  i)ermitted  or  directed  to  clean  machinery  while  in  motion.  Childi*en 
under  sixteen  j'ears  of  age  shall  not  be  permitted  to  operaU>  or  assist 
in  oix?rating  dangerous  machines  of  any  Kind. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  statistics  of  accidents  to  factory  workers, 
it  will  \ye  observed  that  but  9  of  the  States — Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island — require  factory  operators  to  report  all  accidents  to 
their  emplo\'ees.  An  examination  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  by 
which  the  i-eporting  of  accidents  is  required  shows  that  but  little  effort 
ha.s  Ijcen  made  to  lay  the  basis  for  the  collection  of  complete  and 
detailed  statistics  of  accidents.  For  the  most  part  the  laws  go  little 
further  than  the  general  requirement  that  fatal  and  serious  accidents 
nia^t  l)e  reported  to  the  factory  inspector.  As  regards  what  shall  be 
deemed  serioas  accidents,  3  States — Indiana,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania— make  no  attempt  at  a  definition,  the  law  simply  specifying 
*'all  aceidents  and  injuries."  The  Minnesota  law  relates  to  accidents 
which  are  fatal,  or  require  the  aid  of  a  surgeon,  a  very  inadcfiuiite 
definition.  Three  States — Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island — 
have  the  same  definition,  viz,  accidents  which  are  fatal  or  prevent  the 
injured  person  from  returning  to  work  in  2  weeks.  The  Ohio  law 
embraces  all  accidents  causing  the  injured  person  to  be  unable  to  work 
for  «)  days,  and  the  Massachusetts  law  those  causing  ina))ility  to  work 
for  4  days. 

In  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  information  that  must  be  furnished 
regaixling  each  accident  the  same  indefiniteness  of  language  is  found. 
The  laws  of  Missouri  and  New  Jersey  make  no  mention  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  given  other  than  that  the  accidents  must  be  reix)rted. 
The  Massachasetts  law  has  the  same  deficiency,  with  the  exception 
that  the  chief  inspector  is  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all  accidents, 
showing  the  name  of  the  person  injured,  the  place  where  the  accident 
oi'curivd,  and  its  cause.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island  laws 
simply  provide  that  the  i-eport  must  show  the  cause  of  the  accident 
••'as  fully  as  possible."  The  Minnesota  law  specifies  the  information 
to  be  returned  with  greater  particularity.  The  notice  niiLst  show  "'as 
fully  as  possible  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  said  accident  or 
injury  occurred,  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  or  persons 
killed  or  injured,  and  the  place  to  which,  if  injured,  the  person  or 
persons  have  been  removed."  The  laws  of  Indiana  and  New  York  are 
nearly  identical  in  wording  with  the  Minnesota  law,  except  that  ther^ 
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is  added  the  veiy  important  clause,  ''with  such  other  information  rela- 
tive thereto  as  may  l)e  required  by  the  factory  inspector."  This  clause 
renders  it  possible  for  the  factory  inspector  to  call  for  all  the  informa- 
tion that  it  is  desimble  to  have  concerning  industrial  accidents. 

The  Ohio  law  is  the  most  carefully  worded  and  precise  of  any  of  the 
laws,  both  as  regards  the  definition  of  accidents  to  be  reported  and 
the  information  to  be  furnished.  It  was  enacted  March  21,  188<s,  and 
was  slightly  amended  as  regards  its  penalty  clause  March  9, 1898.  As 
the  most  complete  of  the  laws,  it  is  of  interest  to  reproduce  in  full 
its  provisions,  which  are  as  follows: 

Section  [8771].  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  manufacturers  of  the  State, 
to  forward  b}'  mail  to  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories, 
at  Columbus,  a  report  of  each  and  every  serious  accident  resulting  in 
bodily  injury  to  any  person  which  may  occur  in  their  establishment, 
giving  particulars  of  the  same  as  fullj'^  as  can  be  ascertained,  upon 
blanks  which  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops 
and  factories.  If  death  shall  result  to  any  employee  from  an}'  such 
accident,  said  report  shall  contain  the  age,  name,  sex  and  employment 
of  the  deceased,  whether  married,  the  number  of  persons,  if  any, 
deprived  of  support  in  conseauence  thereof,  and  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent, if  known.  If  the  accident  has  caused  bodily  injury  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prevent  the  i>erson  injured  from  returning  to  his  or  her 
employment  within  six  or  more  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent, then  the  report  shall  contain  the  age,  name,  sex  and  employment 
of  the  disabled,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  received,  how 
caused,  if  known,  how  long  continuously  disabled,  loss  of  time  and 
wages  therefrom,  and  if  possible  the  expenses  thereby  incurred  in  full. 

Sec.  [8772].  Any  manufacturer  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  act  in  each  case  of  death  by  accident  within  seven 
days  thereafter,  and  in  each  case  of  injury  by  accident  within  thirty 
days  thereafter,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollai's. 
The  term  manufacturer,  as  applied  in  section  1  [8771]  and  in  section  2 
[8772]  of  this  act,  shall  be  held  to  mean  any  person  who,  as  owner, 
manager,  lessee,  assignee,  receiver,  contractor,  or  who,  as  aeent  of  any 
incorporated  company',  makes  or  causes  to  be  made  or  who  deals  in  any 
kind  of  goods  or  merchandise,  or  who  owns,  controls,  or  opemtes  any 
street  railway,  laundering  establishment,  or  is  engaged  m  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  bridges  or  structures,  or  in  loading  or  unload- 
ing vessels,  or  cars,  or  moving  heavy  materials,  or  operating  dangerous 
machinery,  or  in  the  manufacture  or  use  of  explosives. 

Skc.  [8773].  It  shall  be  the  dut\'  of  the  chief  inspector  of  workshops 
and  factories,  to  supply  all  blanks  necessary  to  make  said  reports,  as 
required  in  this  iict,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  this  act  when 
the  same  shall  come  to  his  knowledge;  Provid^d^  That  the  furnishing 
of  said  blanks  shall  be  a  condition  precedent  to  prosecution  in  any  case. 

As  would  l>e  expected  from  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  laws  requiring  accidents  to  be  reported,  little  or  no  mate- 
rial of  real  statistical  value  has  been  obtained  showing  either  the 
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prevalence,  causes,  or  character  of  accidents  in  factories.  In  no  case 
are  complete  returns  secured,  and  even  if  they  were,  but  little  use 
could  be  made  of  the  results,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
employees  to  which  they  relate  can  not  be  obtained.  Without  this 
information  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make  any  calculation  of  the 
casualty  risks  in  different  industries  or  different  j^ears. 

The  only  serious  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  obtain  accunite 
statistics  of  accidents  in  factories  is  that  of  the  New  York  bureau  of 
labor  in  1899.  Acting  in  cooperation  with  the  chief  factory  inspector 
of  the  State,  the  commissioner  of  labor  made  a  special  effort  to  obtain 
as  complete  a  record  as  possible  of  accidents  to  labor  during  the  limited 
period  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1899,  in  a  selected  list  of  factories. 
The  i-esult  of  this  investigation,  as  far  as  the  number  and  frequency  of 
accidents  is  concerned,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

INJURIES  TO  PERSONS  EMPLOYED   IN   FACTORIES  IN   NEW   YORK   STATE,  3  MONTHS 

ENDING  JUNE,  1899. 
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In  introducing  this  table  the  New  York  commissioner  hastens  to 
point  out  its  limited  value.  The  accident  rate  shown  for  many  of  the 
industries  is  absurdly  low.  It  was  learned  from  trade  unions  and  other 
sources  that  accidents  occurred  in  a  considerable  number  of  shops 
which  reported  no  accidents.  The  ratios  shown  in  the  last  column  are 
ver^'  misleading  if  taken  to  represent  the  relative  hazards  in  the  several 
industries.  The  chemicals,  oils,  and  explosives  and  pulp,  paper,  and 
cardlK)ard  groups  of  industries  and  public  utilities  are  not  esj)ecially 
dangerous.  The  investigation,  however,  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
showing  how  exceedingly  defective  the  regular  returns  of  industrial 
accidents  to  the  factory  inspector  were.  This  officer  had  never  n^ceived 
notice  of  as  many  as  1,800  accidents  during  an  entire  year  for  all 
factory  employees,  while  in  this  investigation,  confessedly  defective  as 
it  was,  notice  was  received  of  1,822  accidents  in  a  period  of  8  months 
from  establbhments  employing  but  about  half  the  factory  workers  of 
the  State. 
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The  scope  of  this  investigation  also  comprehended  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  received,  the  number  of 
days  lost  by  the  pei*sons  injured,  etc.  Owing  to  the  inadequacy  of 
the  investigation  nothing  will  be  gained  by  reproducing  the  tigures 
bearing  upon  other  points. 

BUILDING  AND  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

An  examination  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  States  as  published  by  the 
.  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  Second  Special  Report  and  in  its  Bulletins, 
shows  that  but  5  Stjites  have  enacted  laws  the  special  purpose  of  which 
is  to  make  it  obligator}^  upon  directors  of  building  and  construction 
work  to  take  certain  precautions  against  accidents.  These  are  the 
States  of  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Of  these  laws  that  of  New  York  is  much  the  most  complete,  and  it  is 
therefore  here  reproduced  as  showing  the  most  advanced  measure 
tal^en  by  an}"  State  in  this  direction. 

Section  18. — Scaffi>ldln<j  for  xui^e  of  employees, — A  person  employ- 
ing or  directing  another  to  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erection, 
repairinjj,  altering  or  painting  of  a  house,  building  or  structure  shall 
not  furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  lalx>r,  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  laddei*s  or  other 
mechanical  contrivances  which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper, 
and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  opemted  as  to  give  proper 
protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of  a  person  so  employed  or  engaged, 
bcaffolding  or  stiiging  swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  support, 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor,  shall  have  a  safety 
mil  of  wood,  properly  bolted,  secured  and  bi-aced,  rising  at  least 
thirty-four  inches  al)ove  the  floor  or  main  ix>ilions  of  such  sc*affolding 
or  stiiging  and  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outside  and 
the  ends  thereof,  and  properlv  attached  thereto,  and  such  scxiflfolding 
or  staging  shall  be  so  fastened  as  to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying 
from  the  Duikling  or  structure. 

Se(;.  19. — Inspect  lot}  of  nca^olding^  ropes  ^  hloel's^jmllet^s  and  tackles 
in  cities, — Whenever  complamt  is  made  to  the  factory  inspector  that 
the  .scaffolding  or  the  slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces, 
ladders,  irons,  or  ropes  of  anj-  swinging  or  stjitionary  scaffolding  used 
in  the  construction,  alteration,  repairing,  painting,  cleaning  or  point- 
ing of  buildings  within  the  limits  of  a  city  are  unsafe  or  liaWe  to  prove 
dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  any  person,  such  factory  inspector 
shall  immediately  cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  such  scaffolding, 
or  the  slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders,  irons  or 
other  parts  connected  therewith.  If ,  after  examination,  such  scaffold- 
ing or  an}'  of  such  parts  is  found  to  be  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  the 
factory  inspector  shall  prohibit  the  use  thereof,  and  require  the  same 
to  be  altered  and  reconstructed  so  as  to  avoid  such  danger.  The  fac- 
^  tory  inspector  or  deputy  factory  inspector  making  the  examination 
'  shall  attaph  a  certificate  to  the  scaffolding,  or  the  slings,  hangers, 
irons,  ropes,  or  other  parts  thereof,  examined  by  him,  stating  that  ho 
has  made  such  examination,  and  that  he  has  found  it  safe  or  unsafe,  as 
the  case  may  be.    If  he  declares  it  unsafe,  he  shall  at  once,  in  writing, 
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notify  the  person  responsible  for  its  erection  of  the  fact,  and  warn 
him  a^inst  the  use  tnercof.  Such  notice  may  be  served  personally 
upon  the  person  responsible  for  its  erection,  or  by  conspicuously  alKx- 
in^  it  to  the  scaffolding,  or  the  part  thereof  declared  to  be  unsafe. 
After  such  notice  has  been  so  served  or  affixed,  the  person  responsible 
then*for  shall  immediately  remove  such  scaffolding  or  part  thereof  and 
altiM'  or  strengthen  it  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  safe,  in  the  dls- 
cretiou  of  the  officer  who  has  examined  it,  or  of  his  sujjeriors.  The 
factory  inspector  and  any  of  his  deputies  whose  dutv  it  is  to  examine 
or  tt\st  any  scaffolding  or  part  thereof,  as  required  by  this  section, 
shall  have  free  access,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  to  any  building  or 
promises  ccmtaining  them  or  where  they  may  be  in  use.  "  All  swinging 
and  stationary  scaffolding  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  bear  four  times 
the  maximum  weight  reciuired  to  be  dependent  therefrom  or  placed 
thereon,  when  in  use,  ana  not  moi-e  than  four  men  shall  be  allowed  on 
any  swinging  si^ffolding  at  one  time. 

Skc.  2<>. — Pmtectfon  of  persons  envployed  on  hufldings  hi  cities. — All 
c<>nt!"actor8  and  owners,  when  constructing  buildings  in  cities,  where 
tfie  ]ilansand  spi^cifications  require  the  floors  to  be  arched  t>etween  the 
b«*aims  thert»of,  or  where  the  floors  or  filling  in  between  the  floors  arc 
of  lii-eproof  material  or  brickwork,  shall  complete  the  floorings  or 
filling  in  as  the  building  progresses,  to  not  less  than  within  three  tiei*s 
of  i>eams  Inflow  that  on  which  the  ironwork  is  being  erected.     If  the 

f)lans  and  speiMfications  of  such  buildings  do  not  require  filling  in 
between  the  beams  of  floors  with  brick  or  fireproof  material  all  con- 
tnu-tors  for  carpenter  work,  in  the  course  of  construction,  shall  lay  the 
undeiflooring  thereof  on  each  story  as  the  building  progresses,  to  not 
less  than  within  two  stories  below  the  one  to  which  such  building  has 
been  erected.  Where  double  floors  are  not  to  be  used,  such  contmctor 
shall  keep  planked  over  the  floor  two  stories  Inflow  the  sU)ry  where  the 
work  is  })emg  performed.  If  the  floor  beams  are  of  iron  or  steol,  the 
contractors  for  the  iron  or  steel  work  of  buildings  in  course  of  ('on- 
stniction  or  the  owners  of  such  buildings,  shall  thoroughly  plank 
over  the  entire  tier  of  iron  or  steel  beams  on  which  the  structuj-al  iron 
or  st<»el  work  is  Ijeing  erected,  except  such  spaces  as  may  be  reasonably 
reciuired  for  the  proper  construction  of  sucn  iron  or  steel  work,  and 
for  the  raising  or  lowering  of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  such  bnilding,  or  such  spaces  as  may  be  desioriuited  by  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  staii'ways  and  elevator  shafts.  If  elevating 
machines  or  hoisting  appai'atusan;  used  within  a  building  in  the  course 
of  ci>nstruction,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  matia-ials  to  be  used  in  such 
i'onstruction,  the  contractors  or  owners  sliall  cause  the  shafts  or  open- 
ings in  each  floor  to  be  inclosed  or  fenced  in  on  all  sides  ])y  a  board  :it 
least  eight  feet  in  height.  If  a  building  in  course  of  construction  is 
five  stories  or  more  in  height,  no  lumber  or  timber  needed  for  such 
construction  shall  be  hoisted  or  lifted  on  the  outside  of  such  building. 
The  chief  officer,  in  any  city,  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
building  laws  of  such  city  and  the  factory  inspector  are  hereby  charged 
with  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  reading  of  this  law  that  the  important  features 
covered  by  it  are  (1)  the  enumeration  of  the  precautions  that  must  be 
taken  to  render  the  scaffolding,  staging,  ropes,  pulleys,  etc.,  safe;  (2) 
that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  factory  inspector  to  make  an  luspcvr- 
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tion  of  the  scaffolding,  staging,  etc.,  used  in  the  erection  of  any  build- 
ing whenever  complaint  is  made  to  him  that  such  appliances  are  unsafe, 
and  if  such  is  found  to  te  the  case,  to  prohibit  their  use  until  they  have 
been  made  safe;  (8)  the  requirement  that,  in  the  case  of  large  build- 
ings, the  filling  in  of  floor  spa<.'es  shall  be  made  as  the  building  pro- 
gresses, and  that  shaft  openings  shall  be  fenced  in  on  all  sides;  and 
(4)  that  the  enforcement  of  this  provision  is  intrusted  to  both  the 
officers  of  the  city  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  building  laws 
and  the  factory  inspector. 

The  Pennsylvania  law,  which  is  very  brief,  provides  that — 

On  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  party 
or  parties  having  charge  of  the  construction  of  any  new  building  nere- 
aftcr  erected  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  have  the  joists  or  girders  of 
each  floor  above  the  third  story  covered  with  rough  scaffold  boards  or 
other  suitable  material,  as  the  building  progresses,  so  as  to  sufficiently 
protect  the  workmen  either  from  falling  through  such  joists  or  girders, 
or  to  protect  the  workmen  or  others  who  may  be  under  or  below  each 
floor  from  falling  bricks,  tools,  mortar  or  other  substances  whereby 
accidents  happen,  injuries  occur  and  life  and  limb  are  endangered. 

For  every  violation  of  this  act  a  penalty,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  floor  of  joists  or  girders  left  uncovered,  shall  be 
imposed,  to  be  collected  as  fines  and  penalties  are  usually  collected. 

The  Maryland  law  contains  much  the  same  provisions  as  the  New 
York  law,  as  far  as  the  security  of  scaffolding,  staging,  etc.,  is  con- 
cerned, but  leaves  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  to  the  local  police 
authorities.  The  Ohio  law  makes  the  failure  to  provide  safe  sciiffold- 
ing,  etc.,  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $200,  to 
be  enforced  as  any  other  law  regarding  misdemeanors. 

It  wo.uld  be  a  mistiike  to  consider  the  foregoing  as  all  the  legal  regu- 
lations that  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ac»cidents  in  building 
operations.  The  building  regulations  of  the  various  cities,  though 
not  directed  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  to  employees,  undoubtedly 
in  many  cases  contain  provisions  having  this  effect.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  States  have  far  from  taken 
the  steps  needed  to  insure  that  builders  take  every  possible  precaution 
for  the  security  of  their  employees. 

In  no  case  do  the  laws  require  the  systematic  return  of  a(»cidents 
occuring  to  workingmen  engaged  in  construction  or  building  work, 
unless  po.ssibly  a  partial  return  is  in  some  cases  made  in  connection 
with  accidents  in  factories.  There  is,  therefore,  no  material  available 
for  making  a  statistical  study  of  accidents  to  this  class  of  workers. 
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The  data  which  have  been  used  in  the  tables  which  constitute  the 
present  article  were  collected  in  Manila  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
F.  F.  Hilder,  the  agent  of  the  board  of  management,  United  Stiites 
Government  exhibit  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  who  was  sent  to 
Manila  to  gather  material  for  an  exhibit  illustmtive  of  the  i>eople, 
industries,  resources,  etc.,  of  the  islands  for  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition. In  connection  with  the  gathering  of  the  other  objects  for 
exhibition  it  was  thought  advisable  to  collect  some  data  relating  to  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  to  the  rates  of  wages  in  Manila,  and  perhaps, 
if  possible,  in  some  of  the  other  towns. 

Si'hedules  were  drawn  up  and  instructions  were  prepared  calling  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  according  to  the  usual  methods  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  such  work.  Provision  was  made  for 
data  showing  retail  prices  of  articles  in  common  use  in  the  homes  of 
workmen,  distinction  to  be  made,  so  far  as  use  warranted  it,  between 
such  articles  as  were  in  use  by  the  white  population,  hy  the  natives, 
and  by  the  Chinese. 

In  the  matter  of  nites  of  wages  the  instructions  required,  among 
other  tilings,  that  the  data  should  be  secured  directly  from  the  pay 
rolls  or  other  accounts  of  the  employing  establishments,  that  the 
(X'cuixitions  should  be  reported  a^  speciticall}'  as  possible,  with  full 
explanation  if  the  o(»cupation  names  were  new  to  American  usage,  that 
the  exact  mtespaid  by  the  employer  and  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  at  each  of  such  rates  should  be  given,  that  where  payment 
was  made  by  the  month,  week,  piece,  or  otherwise  than  by  the  day,  the 
numlier  of  working  days  per  month  or  week,  or  the  average  daily 
earnings  at  piece  work  should  be  given,  in  order  that  wages  might  all 
be  upon  a  comparable  day  basis,  and  that  any  other  explanation  should 
}>e  given  which  might  be  necessary  to  put  the  data  collected  upon  a 
l>asis  compai*abIe  with  data  for  like  occupations  in  the  United  States. 

The  result  is  a  body  of  data  in  regard  to  matters  about  which  inquir- 
ies have  been  frequent  and  about  which  no  information  has  l)een  avail- 
able hitherto.  The  table  of  prices  shows  the  retail  prices  on  4pi*'^  1< 
1900,  in  Manila,  of  about  90  articles  of  common  use,  largely  articles 
of  food,  presented  so  as  to  show  which  articles  are  in  habitual  use  by 
white  workmen,  by  the  native  workmen  of  the  islands,  and  })v  the 
Chinese  workmen.  The  table  of  rates  of  wages  shows  the  rates  of 
7996— J*a  32-^01 3  2^ 
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wa^es  paid  in  April  and  May,  1900,  in  Manila,  for  each  occupation  in 
OOtt  establifcihinents  covering  G9  distinct  indiistricj^.  The  whole  number 
of  employees  in  these  establishments,  as  shown  in  the  table,  is  22,155, 
of  which  187  are  whites,  17,317  natives,  and  4,G51  Chinese.  In  this 
ta))le  all  the  establishments  following  the  same  industry  are  grouped 
together,  then  under  each  industry  the  employees  are  arranged  hy 
occupations,  and  under  each  occupation  the  number  of  employees  of 
each  nationality  (white,  native,  or  Chinese),  sex,  number  of  hours  work 
per  day,  and  rate  of  wages  are, given.  Under  each  occupation  the 
highest  daily  rate  is  first  given,  followed  by  the  lower  daily  rates  in 
order,  and  by  the  highest  and  then  the  lower  monthly  rates.  This 
course  was  necessary,  as  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  monthly  rates 
to  a  dail}'  basis  in  the  absence  of  any  exact  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  at  work  per  month.  The  only  information  upon  this  point 
is  the  statement,  in  a  general  way,  that  Sunday  work  is  rather  more 
common  than  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  occupation  names  are  not  in  all  cases  as 
si^ecific  as  could  be  desired.  The  term  '*  workman"  has  been  used  in 
manj'  instances  to  cover  classes  of  work  where  much  more  than  the  mere 
laborer  is  meant.  In  regard  to  this  it  should  be  stated  that  industry  in 
Manila  has  not  yet  reached  that  degree  of  organization  and  consequent 
specialization  everywhere  found  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
workman  in  many  establishments  is  accustonied  to  perform  any  sort  of 
work  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  In  the  smaller  establishments 
the  name  of  the  industiy  will  of  course  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  the 
nature  of  the  work  performed  by  the  workmen. 

The  prices  and  wages  as  here  tabulated  are  in  gold.  In  the  actual 
transactions  here  represented  silver,  of  exactly  half  the  value  of  gold, 
was  used,  and  the  amounts  were  therefore  in  all  cases  exactly  double 
those  here  shown.  In  all  ordinary  business  transactions  in  Manila  sil- 
ver, it  should  be  stated,  is  still  the  money  in  use.  The  gold  that  has 
come  in  under  the  new  conditions  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
noticeable  effect  upon  the  circulating  medium;  it  has  prac»tically  disap- 
peared. 

The  table  of  price^s  is  first  given,  followed  by  that  showing  rates  of 
wages. 


PRICES   OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES   IN   COMMON    USE   IN   MANILA,  APRIL 

1,  1900. 


Articles. 


Beans:  French,  dry,  per  pound 

Bread :  per  pound 

Bread:  biscuit,  per  l^-oance  tin 

Butter:  per  pound 

Candy:  caramel  losengeof  migar,  per  pound  , 

Cheese:  European,  per  pound 

Cheese:  fresh  Philippine,  per  pound 

Coffee:  not  roasted,  per  pound , 

Cora:  dry,  per  pound 


In  common  use  araonp- 


Whitcs.        Natives.    !    Chinese. 


«0.07i 
.(M 
.2.> 
.56 
.06 

.20 


10.06 


.OH 


10.02^ 
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PRUNES  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  IN  COMMON   USE  IN  MANIL.\,  APRIL 

1,  1900— Conduded. 


Articles. 


K^iric  f resb,  wt  dozen 

Kinnt.  f mm  the  prov!nc€f«,  per  100 

¥i'>h:  cod.  mlt,  per  pound 

Fi>h:  dry.  per  pound 

Fhih:  lie«h,  per  pound 

Ffcih:  ojnstem,  canned,  per  la-mince  can  . 
Kinh:  MlnNHi.  (*anned,  per  23{-ounce  cnn  . 
Fruit:  b«nAna9.|>er  dozen. 


Fruit: 


ft>uic:  omnges.  per  dozen 

t:  raiMiiM,  VHlencia.  per  pound 
Fruit,  canned:  guava  jell  v.  per  M-ounee  can  . 
Fruit,  mnned :  nian^o  Jelly,  per  14-ounce  can . 


Fruit. canned:  peaches. per  *2(^ounce  can  . 

Fruit. dried:  apples,  plunw.  peaches,  etc..  per  i>ound  . 

I^rd:  p»*r  jxKind 

Lanl:  pure  leaf,  piT  (lound 

Lard:  «Ited,per  pound 

I^'PtiU:  |H-r  (h)uml , 

Maeanmi :  j»cr  pt^und , 

Meat:  U«ef.  canneil  corned.  jaT  G-ixmnd  can 

Meat:  beef, dried,  per  pound , 

Meat:  beef,  Irenh ,  per  pouml 

cariN)U.  per  jtound 

chickens,  each 

ducks*,  each 

haul,  Nevr  York,  per  pound 

hHD),  Spanish,  i»eriK>und 

hens',  each 

mutton.  fre«h,  perptamd 


Meat 
Mi-at 
Meat 
Mt^t 
Meat 
Meat 
Meat 
ML-at: 
Meat 


pork,  (resli,  per  pound  . 
en.. 


turkeys,  eaci: 

Milk:  eondenned,  per  18-ounce  can 

Milk:  fresh. per  i  liter  (O.M  quart) 

Molasses:  per  i>ound 

Oil :  (Tocoanut,  per  pound 

Vi\:  olive,  |»er  I  liter  (0.79  quart) 

PtiiSi*:  chick.  |>er  (mmuhI 

I'icklcs:  per  3i>-ounce  bottle 

kii-f:  Kun.»pcan,  i»er  pound 

Kilt':  *>«lgii»n  or  Philippine,  i>er  pound 

.•-i-.i'.t.  common. per  {xnind 

j^alt.  fine,  pi-r  3  jamnds 

Sl.4«lls:  salted,  per  pound 

Spices:  ail!q;*ice,  whole,  per  pound 

Spiee*;  musttanl,  per  10-ounce  packet 

Spices:  pepper,  red,  ground,  per  pound 

spi<-ef«:  pepper,  whole,  per  pound * . . . 

."^pii-eji:  Katiron.  common,  per  pouml 

Siarch:  pir  {Hiund 

Migar:  brow  n,  tirMt  claM9,  per  pound 

s^u^rar:  bn>wn, sectmd  cIilsm.  jkt  j>ound 

Sujrar:  bmwn.  third  class  j)er  pound 

Tea:  first  clas**,  {kt  pound 

Tea    s«^« md  class, per  pound 

To**Jice«>:  first  class*,  per  |>ound 

Tntmceo:  second  cla-ss,  per  pound 

Tobacco:  third  claas,  per  pound 

YeKetabIe«,canne<l:  articnokes.  \x'T  20  ounce  can 

Vi-Kelables,  <  anneil :  pease,  per  'io-ounce  can 

Vegetable!*,  canned:  pepf»er8.  i>er  20  ounce  can 

Vegetables, canned:  tomatoes,  per  20-ounce  can 

Vegt'tiiMos,  canntHl:  other,  per  ^O-ounce  can 

VeKetable«.  fresh:  cabbage,  white,  |>er  2-poinjd  head. 

Vegetablea.  fret»h:  onions,  per  pound 

Vegi'tubles.  fresh:  {lotatoes,  per  pound 

Vegi tables,  fresh  ■  trmiatoes,  per  |K>und 

Vegetables,  fresh :  pot  herbs,  per  j>ound 

Vegetahb^, .salted:  pot  herbs,  per  pound '. . . 

Vermicelli:  per  3  pounds 

Vinegar:  Eun^iean,  i>er  |  liter  (0.79 quart) 

Vinegar:  from  the  Islands, per  4  liter  (0.53  quart)  ... 

Wine:  re<l. ordinary, per  16  liters  (16.91  qnarts) 

Wine:  red, superior, per  16  liters  (16.91  quarts) 

Candles:  per  pr>nnd 

Matches:  European, per  (small)  box 

Matches:  Japane«e,  per  100  (.small )  boxes 

(Ill:  keriK^ene,  Russian,  per  pound 

Soap:  lanndry,  first  elaas,  per  25  pounds 

itoap:  laundry,  second  claiii,  per  25  pounds 


In  common  um.'  among — 
Whites. 


Natives.        Chinese. 


I 


10, .  15, 


.624 
.•20 


.25 
.26 
.32i 
.37i 
.50 
.20 
.20 
t.OO 
.25 
.10 


.12i 
.07i 
.(Hi 


.15 
.17i 
.17i 
.10 
.06 
.  05 
.O.'i 
.05 


.50 
.  12, 
.02i 
2.00  1 
3.25 
.  12i 
.01 

.:io 

.05 
1.25 
1.00 


SO.  JO 


.10 


^.10 


10, .  15, .  A)    .  10, .  15, .  20 


.01 
.05 


.15 
.10 


.30  i 
.1-5 


1.00  i 


.04 
.05 


.15 
.18* 


.20 


.05 
.06 


.()2i 
.Oli 


.01 
.25 


.10 
.024 


An 


.30 

.(K5 


1.00 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  MANILA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1900. 
ALCOHOL  DISTILLERY  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Sex. 


MastiTM. 


Fort?m«u  .... 
Workmen  ... 


I 

1  iCblnew 

12  Nulive . 

2  iChlaese 
78  NHtlve . 

32  ^SuUvv  . 
1  White.. 


Hw, 


per 


Rftteijf    I 


12     f1,00ilA.a 

S  I  mromo. 

»  I  50.00  MO. 
.2&diir. 


a 

8 


Em- 
ploy- 
ee?. 

allty. 

Sex. 

Hrs. 

Woikmcii... 

2 

Whire.. 

M. 

2 

NiitiVi? . 

M. 

S 

« 

Native . 

U.  1 

» 

4 

N*lJvu . 

M. 

12 

8 

Native . 

M. 

» 

»9 

NallTii . 

M. 

« 

6 

Kiitirc . 

M. 

I'J 

10 

Nutivc . 

.%]. 

I'i 

sa 

Native . 

M, 

» 

49 

Native . 

M, 

« 

5 

KatU-e . 

M, 

12 

IS 

Chinese 

M. 

8 

8 

Nalivf; . 

M. 

a 

Rate  of 


00  mo. 
OOrao. 
N)mo, 
54r  mo. 
00  mo. 
00  mo. 
00  nm. 
041  mo, 
00  mo. 
fiO  nj€K 
SO  tijo. 

OOtuub 


ABMS  KEPAIKINCI  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Master 

Workmen  .. 


1   White.. 
1  'Native . 


r2.00day. 
.50  day. 


Workmen . . . 


Native.    M. 


$0.25  day. 


BAKERY  (12  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


HAKtere., 


Workmen  - 


2  White.. 

2  IWhUc 
1  IWhkc.. 
G  iNative  . 
1  iChitit'i* 
4  'Native  . 
2i  .Native  . 


12  ,»40.00mo.b 
12  I  a5.0Umo.b 
n  I  mOOmo.d 
12  I  L'j.OOmo.i* 
12  15,00  m  0.(1 
12  ^mmoM 
n      B.00mo.& 


Workmeu , 


4  ' 

Chined 

M. 

n 

f8.00mo.a 

^ 

Kative  . 

M. 

12 

6.00  mo,  6 

02 

Kative  . 

U. 

n 

5.00mo.6 

G 

Chinese 

M. 

12 

&.oamo,a 

Hi 

Native  , 

M. 

12 

4.00  mo.  6 

& 

Chlniiuie 

M. 

n 

4.00  mo.a 

BARBER  SHOP  (43  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


M*o*tefH.,..-- 

I   White.. 

u. 

10  fl.OOdny- 

Workmen... 

1    fhEnCBt* 

M. 

10 

10.25  day.  a 

4  Native. 

M, 

10      ..M>day. 

t   rtiiiuHc 

M. 

10 

J2ida.ii 

1  ChlneK- 

M. 

10      .SOday.a 

Mi  WhitN',, 

M. 

10 

15.00  mo. 

»  Whfif.. 

M- 

10  ,30.00  mo. 

l\i  ,VVliUi!.. 

M. 

10 

12.50  DlO, 

1   iNiirjv  , 

W 

s  iir^.Oomo, 

9   Native. 

M, 

10 

9.00  mo. 

27    Nrtriv^'  . 

M 

10  ta.00mi>. 

4  ,N»tlve  . 

M. 

1^ 

KOOmo. 

Wiirkmi-n  , , . 

IS  Nativt  . 

M. 

10      .2.^  day. 

»7  jNative  . 

H. 

10 

7.50  mo. 

BARREL  FACTORY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Master 

Workmen  , 


1   Chinese' 
4  Chinese' 


§1.00 day. o    Workmen... 
.50  day.o' 


6  Chinese    M. 
4  Chinese    M. 


10  S0.25  day.a 
10  I    .15  day.a 


BltYC'LE  REPAIRING  (4  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Masters. 


1    White..    M. 

1  White..    M. 

2  Native.    M. 


8  «2.00day. 


1.50  dav. 
1.00  day. 


Apprentice. 
Workmen... 


1 

Native . 

M. 

8 

G 

Native . 

M. 

8 

3 

Native . 

M. 

8 

«0.12i  dav. 
.50  day. 
.25  day. 


BLACKSMITH  AND  VETERINARY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Master 

Workmen  . 


1    White..    M. 
8  Native.    M. 


940.00  mo. 
15.00  mo. 


Workmen . . 


4   Native . 


99.00  mo. 


a  Also  8  meals  and  room. 


bAlaoSmeala. 
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RATES  OF   WAGES  IN  MANILA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1900— Continiie<L 
BOOKBI5DI5CI  (4  EHTABLISHXEXTS). 


OfTti|i«Unn*. 

Hf*. 

Hate  at 

w»gcs. 

Opt^npntion^ 

Em- 
ploy- 
OKI. 

NrttiOTi  '    „_  1  ?f^-     RHleof 

My.   1^'^''   JCy,     «^»^^- 

Workmi'ti  ... 

A   Native  . 
7  iNnUve . 

7|K.tlv., 

M.         A 

11.00 dajr.,    Worknieii... 

♦S^idny  j  Workwometk 

7 

1         ,         ^ 
Native.    If.        s    ttt.2,idK5% 
Nfltlve ,    M.  1      H        .Vi|  .Irty. 
Sitive.    F.        s       .lUiatty. 

BBANDT  STOBEHOtSK  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Muster 

\Vt»rkincn  . 


1 

White.. 

4 

Native . 

2 

Native . 

M.  I 
M. 
M.  I 


8  ,«50.00  mo. 
8  15.00  mo. 
8      9.00  mo. 


Workmen... 
Workman 
(child). 


Native.'  M. 
Native.!  M. 


J6.00  mo. 
2.00  mo. 


BBEWEKY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Master 

F'lrcman 

Wiirkmen  .. 


1  iWhite..;  M. 

1  Native. I  M. 
10  Native.!  M. 
80  iNative.i  M. 


H  floO.OOmo. 


30.00  mo. 
22.50  mo. 
15.00  mo. 


Workmen... 


Workwomen 


1 

Native  .,  M.  , 

Native.  M.  I 

Native.!  M. 

Native. I  F.  I 


10.00  mo. 
H.OO  mo. 
6.00  mo. 
5.00  mo. 


lABPENTEB  SHOP  (14  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


.^|i|fFentIc-f!*B , 


.  thiUlrfo) . 
Wnrkmei)  ... 


11   Chltit'M? 

3  ChlntTir 

1   Chtiii^i'irl 
i  iChltiemj' 

4  ChiuiTst* 

!  I 

6  Chirif'** 

1   ChUie'.f 

^  Chiiii^C' 


10  |lO.SOdfiy.a 
10  15.0U  mo.n 


10  I 
10 

xo 

10 

10 


.lOdjiy^a 

.071  «ltta 

2.0Qraan 

.aii  dft,o 


Workmen . . . 


112  IchitiefJe 
58  ChiiU'TM^i 


Chiiiese  i 
Chineisj?  I 
ChEiieMe  I 
Chlnem:' 

Chinefm  I 
ChirH'iSf 


M. 

i« 

M. 

10 

M. 

10 

M. 

m 

M. 

10 

M. 

to 

M. 

w 

M, 

w 

M. 

m 

M. 

w 

10.35  day. a 
.121  dii..j 
.lOElrti'.a 
1 1.00  ma  a 
10.00  mo.u 
9m  mn.tt 
8X11)  trid.tt 
ij.OO  mo.  a 

i,\M>  uiiKti 


CABPENTERS,  HOrSE 

(8ESTABL1SHMKNTS). 

Master* 

Workmen  .. 

3  ('hinc»se 
5   Ciiinese 
31  'Chinese 
4'>  Chinese 
SI   Chinw 
8«;  Chinesi' 

M. 

.M. 
M. 
.M. 
M. 
.M. 

8  Sl..y)dny.rt' 
10  ;  1.00 day. a 

H  .50diiv.ri| 
10       .no  da  v. o 

H  .37i  da.  a 
10  .37ida.a 
i 

Workmen... 

f.:?  Chinese    M. 
119  Chinese'  M. 
()   Chinese'  M. 
12   Chinese  1   M. 
20  Chinese    M. 

1 

8  1 
10  , 

8  1 

10  : 

8  1 

.2r)duy.a 
.25  day. a 
.15  day. a 
.15  day. a 
.12idu.a 

>lii»tt'r9. 


Al>|irrfiltin'^  , 


BUeks-mtihi^. 


h«l|»en. 


('ARR1A(JE  FAITOKY  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


f* 


J 


1  'Nallvp  . 

1  White.. 

2  Whiti-.. 
1    NjitiM- 

1  NRtl%e. 
1  Native. 
12  Niitive. 
r*  iNiitivcr . 
H  ; Native. 
•I  ISath'C. 
6  Native.! 
I  NittlvcJ 
£  :Native. 

1  INhIIvc  ' 
4  [Native  J 
4  'Chines- 

2  "NhUvc  . 
4   Native- 


N«U?eJ  M. 


Nalivc 
Kallve . 
KaUve , 
Nattvcr . 
Chinrac 


8  -tLO&dHT. 
8  ;76,W)  mo. 
H  WW  mo. 
X  xiuOmo. 
h<  iKMWmo. 
B  mCMmo. 
.25  day, 

4.01}  mo. 
3.U0  mo. 
.7S  day. 
Mi  diif . 
ao.iW  itio. 
22.50  mo. 
20.00  mo. 
15.00  ma, 
9.00  mo. 
HM  mo. 
rt.m  mo. 
31  i  day. 


15.00  mo. 
Mi  ilay 
M  diiy. 

au.oo  mo. 

16,00  WO. 

l&,00  mi^. 


f  "arpen  lers . 
Cloth  work- 
era. 


Leather 
wi>rkers. 


Palolere  . 


Workmen. 


10 

Native  . 

M. 

3 

Native  . 

M. 

2 

Native  . 

Yi. 

G 

Native  . 

M. 

2 

Native  . 

M. 

8 

Native  . 

M. 

2 

Native  . 

M. 

0 

Native  . 

M. 

3 

Native  . 

M. 

•> 

Native  . 

M. 

5 

Native  . 

M. 

1 

Native  . 

M. 

G 

Native  . 

M. 

1 

Native  . 

M. 

2 

Native  . 

M. 

8 

Native  . 

M. 

2 

Native  . 

.M. 

G 

Native  . 

M. 

G 

Native  . 

M. 

4 

Native  . 

M. 

10 

Native  . 

M. 

4 

Native  . 

M. 

4 

Native  . 

M. 

14 

Native  . 

M. 

8  Sy.OOmo. 

H  .G2i  day. 

8  I    M  day. 

s  -22.50  mo. 

8  17.50  mo. 

8  15.00  mo. 

«  12.50  mo. 

K  G.IX)  mo. 

«  .75  day. 

8  I    .50  dav. 

K  2_'.5(»mo. 

8  2().(X)  mo. 

8  ,15.00  mo. 

8  '  'KOO  mo. 

S  I  S.OO  mo. 

H  .75  dav. 

8  .iS()  dav. 

H  '.M.^VO  mo. 

H  l.*i.(H)  mo. 

h  SAM  mo. 

^<  7.r>o  mo. 

8  G.(W  mo. 

K  5.00  mo. 

8  7.50  mo. 


a  Also  3  meals  and  room. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  MANILA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1900— Continued. 
CARIlIAttE  REPAIftlXti  (6  ESTABUSMXOTS). 


Ck%<U|fAUf}D9u 

Ein- 

Nnlion' 

S&JL. 

Rate  of 

OccupaUoQS. 

Jj;;;;'Kiifion. 

Bex. 

Frme  of 

Marters 

Q 

Nuti^e . 

M. 

« 

UMA^Y. 

j  OoUi  wort- 

e  Native. 

M, 

s 

fO,Saday. 

3 

Kfttive. 

M. 

1     * 

.nuimj. 

cw. 

1       . 

1        2 

Nutlvv. 

H. 

» 

.12tday. 

Lfftthef 

«  NaBYc. 

M. 

a 

.BOdmy. 

BlMi<lrimtths. 

« 

Native, 

M. 

0 

.m^y. 

workers. 

1 

Blmk-^miilii)' 

2 

N ttlive , 

M. 

1      ^ 

,374  diy. 

PAlm#TB*,,.. 

9    NAtlV«. 

M. 

8 

.50  tin  jr. 

lidptrfl. 

WoTkmcu . . , 

4   Native. 

M. 

9 

.50  liar. 

6 

NiiUve. 

IL 

b: 

^daf. 

4  ,KAtlVi' . 

M. 

a 

.371  dii>v 

Curptiiiters  .. 

1i 

Native  . 

M. 

« 

,     .50  day. 

10  Niitlve  . 

m; 

a 

/Zadtt)-. 

n 

N»Uve. 

M. 

8 

.371  day. 

3  iNndvL^ , 

M. 

H 

/iOdiiy. 

Cftrpenun* 

4 

Nftlive. 

M, 

a| 

;j&da3r. 

2  KiLliv^. 

M. 

a 

,l^dfty. 

bi'lperA. 

CART  FACTORY  (8  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Ma**ters 

Workm€n  . 


3 

Chinese 

M. 

10 

4 

Chinese 

M. 

10 

a 

Chinese 

M. 

10 

2 

Chinese 

M. 

10 

n5.00mo.a 
11.00  mo.  a 
10.00  mo.a; 
9.00  mo.a, 


Workmen. . . 


4  Chinese 

M. 

10 

b  Chinese 

M. 

10 

4  Chinese 

M. 

10 

7  Chinese 

M. 

10 

$8.00rao.o 
7.5amo.  a 
6.00  mo.  a 
5.00  mo.  a 


CHOCOLATE  FACTORY  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS) 


Masters — 
Workmen  . 


Chinese    M. 
Chinese    M. 


10  11.00  day. a 
10  I    .50  day  .a 


Workmen... 


29  Chinese 


10  m25dtty.a 


CI«AB  ANfr  CIGARETTE  FACTORY  (31  ESTABLiSHMENTH). 


Appreittlrmi . 
Box  flnt^huts 


ClgHn:Ht(? 


juckera. 


I 

S 

m 


White, 

VVllilr. 

will  10. 

Xfttive 
Nutlve 
S  A  live 


370   Xative, 


Niitive 
Nil  the 
Nrttive 
Native 
N'fltive 
XiUlvtv 
Sfllivc 

j^'in  '  S'rfclJv  ^* 
(>     \utl\i; 

i,f^2G  'Niitive 
HH  ?Nntiv« 
(i05    Native 

17  NAlive 


M. 

8 

M. 

» 

M, 

R 

M. 

6 

M. 

H 

M. 

8 

M. 

a 

M. 

ft' 

M. 

n 

M. 

8 

M. 

lif 

[?. 

S 

K 

1* 

F. 

» 

M. 

tt 

M. 

S 

M. 

>^ 

M. 

i* 

M. 

tt 

M. 

W 

K. 

« 

M. 

S 

M. 

A 

M. 

S 

P* 

s 

R 

8 

P. 

8 

P, 

8 

fS.'iOdarH 

2.00  da.y. 

LdOdny. 

1.00  day. 

150.00  mo. 

100.00  mo, 

7&J3frmo. 

50.00  mo. 

1)0.00  mo. 

4DJ00B1Q. 

25.t»  mo. 

.121  fl«. 

-lOdtty. 

2.fi0  mo, 

.37.idil. 

..ifidiiy. 

n.flO  mo. 

7.50  mo. 

.ail  <fft. 

.25  day. 

.2^*iity, 

ll.OO  mo. 

7.riO  mo. 

.^71  drt. 

.25  day. 

7.S0  mo. 

.25  day. 

i.^mo. 


Og«r  rollers. 


ForenKC^n . , , 

Sorten , . .  „ 
Workmen., 


Ue 

1,230 

US 

so-j 

[»,^?73 

T^4 

20 

4S 

lA 

12 
1 
1 
I 
4 
ti 
1 

12 

im 

142 
(H7 
3:14 

im 

4ti 


JNayve. 

Knilve  . 
NnUvv  . 
Kiiilv'e  . 
NnUve . 
^ftUve  . 
Nutlve  , 
Sfiitlvc. 

Native  , 
5«UTe. 

Native . 
Nallye . 
WhUt'.. 

Whitf.. 

WIUTC. 

Niiti^r  . 

NtlTlU'   . 

Nmive  , 
Njitiwc  - 
NAtH'K  , 
Chin«ae 

XftU¥e . 

Nii.tiT?e 

Native 


H, 

S 

M. 

8 

M. 

a 

F. 

« 

M. 

s 

F. 

« 

F. 

» 

M. 

fl 

M. 

s 

F. 

s 

M. 

s 

F. 

t! 

M, 

8 

M. 

^ 

M. 

tl 

M. 

*l 

M. 

* 

M, 

« 

M. 

n 

^^. 

« 

M.* 

ft 

i^. 

fi 

M. 

^ 

M. 

5 

M. 

1* 

M. 

a 

H. 

8 

M. 

8 

».7Bday. 
.m  d4i. 

.tVJdRy. 

.i17l  rtn. 

.3Ti  da, 

.2?>day. 

15.00  niii. 

11  (10  nui. 

t».UI»  mo. 

7  ^  mix 

7^ro<5. 

l,?Wdflv. 

30.00  mo, 

1.. VI  fifty. 

7x^.00  mo. 

,•10.00  mo. 

40.00  H*o. 

.374  du. 

11,00  ujo. 

.50  day. 

.371  dA. 

.2-'>drty. 

.25diiy. 

.yfldttv. 

.15d«y. 

15,00  mo. 

7.50  mo. 


CI6AR-B0X  FACTORY  (S  BSTABUSHHETTS) . 


Masters 

Workmen  . 


1 

White.. 

M. 

1 

White.. 

M. 

60 

Native . 

M. 

82 

Native . 

M. 

I 
8  S50.00mo. 
8  j  45.00  mo. 
8        .50  day. 
8        .37i  da. 


Workmen... 


22  Chinese 

M. 

8 

21  iNtttive  . 

M. 

8 

44  Chinese 

M. 

8 

?0.37i  dn. 
.25  day. 
.25  day. 


COCOINUT-OIL  FACTORY  (1  E8TABLISUME.%T). 


Master 

Workmen  . 


1 

Native. 

M. 

8 

2 

Native. 

M. 

8 

15 

NaUve . 

M. 

8 

150.00  mo. 
20u0»mo. 
15.00  mo 


Workoaen... 


2&  Native  .1  M. 
12  Native .    M. 

IB  iduDMa    M. 


$11.00  mo. 
7.60  mo. 
6.00  mo. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  MANILA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1900--Continued. 
C«MB  MAKlKe  (I  GSTABUSHHEXT). 


OM-upationft. 

Rate  of 
Waffcs. 

Occnpations. 

Em- 
ploy- 
eeR. 

1 
Nation-  c^^ 
alitj'.     ^*- 

Hrs. 
day. 

Rate  of 
Wages. 

JI«-teT 

1  'cbinefie    M. 

1              1 

10  m.5(MtLf.a 

Workmen... 

2 

Chinese     M. 

10  :$0.25day.a 

1 

COXFECTIOEBY  (19  EST1BU8H»ENT$) . 

Mit^trrv...... 

ft  rhin«r 

"^  , 

ft  [|o,37ida.a 

«  ',B&.flO  iTio.<i 

Workmen.., 

4  lchinei=c'  M. 

ft 

ft  5.00  mo.  a 

1  WhJie.. 

U. 

6  iNatlve  . 

M. 

.ft 

lb.  00  iiia.e 

1  Whii«,. 

M. 

fla*00mo.& 

4 

ChJfieie 

M. 

8 

10. 00  mo.c 

4  White.. 

M. 

50,00  mo.f 

2 

Native . 

M. 

H 

»*.  IPC*  mo. 

1    WliUe., 

M. 

40.00  TOo.e 

* 

Native , 

M. 

» 

3.00  mo.  c 

I  Wbiu'.. 

li. 

n.mmi>.c 

6 

Nftlhe . 

M. 

R 

H,  00  mi). 

*J  Xative. 
2   Native. 

11. 

17.  so  mo. 

1 

Natht* . 

M, 

8 

S.00liio.r 

u. 

15.00  mo. 

4 

Native  , 

M. 

ft 

7.  m  mo. 

1   Native. 

u. 

l^.ieiDo.1:: 

4 

Native . 

M. 

* 

7.00ino.ft 

Apfwvntk'e 

I  ,Ctilnc«e 

M, 

,10dAy.d 

11 

Nitlre. 

M, 

8 

e,  00  mo. 

U'hftdk 

1 

, 

4 

Chinrae 

M, 

fl 

«.  00  mo.rt 

ftfttJHtttin,... 

2  iHiliifW 

If. 

g  1  4.00mo*o 

2 

Native . 

M. 

g 

6. 00  mo.6 

2  iNatlT^? . 

M. 

4.00  mo.r 

m 

NatlTe . 

M. 

S 

fl,00mo,c 

2  |K*!He- 

M. 

3.00mo.& 

to 

Native , 

M. 

n 

4. 00  mo. 

S   XntiTC . 

M. 

i.OOmo.f 

2 

NMtlve , 

M, 

fl 

4. 00  mo,c 

Wortcmen  „. 

2fi  i^hlQwe 

H. 

/ifjday.o; 

4 

Native . 

P. 

« 

6, 00  mo. 

IX  Cblnew 

M. 

8      .lOday.u: 

1 

G 

Nmive , 

r. 

8 

COOmo.c 

OOPPEB  FOVNBBT  (8  EKTABLIMIMEKTS). 

M. 

llH!at<*r)i 

3 

Chinene 

M.  1    10  fO..')Oday.<i    Workmen...        9 

Chinei«e 

10  l$0.124da.<i 

Wurkmen  ... 

17   Chinese 

M.  '    10      .25  day .d: 

DEKTIST  (4  ESTABLISHMEXT^ 

^). 

M«9ten> 

1   White.. 

M.        8  '$4.00  day.      Workmen....       3  iNative  .•   M. 

8  $1.00  day. 

2   Native. 

M.         8     4.00  duv.                             1        1  iNutive.;   M. 

«       .7:>  da  v. 

1  ! Native  . 

M.        8  1  3.00  day.  '                                  4 

1                !                      1 

Native  . 
XT). 

M. 

h 

.'K)  day. 

ELECTBIC-UiillT  PLANT  (1  ESTABLISHXE 

EliH^triHHn  . . 

1  [White.. 

M. 

12  $1-K).00mo. 

Workmen...  1       8  Native.    M. 

12   «22.r)0mo. 

Elwtrifiim, 

1    White.. 

M. 

12       60.00  mo. 

I        6  1  Native  .    M. 

12     15.00  mo. 

iiMihctaiil. 

10  i Native.     .M. 

12     11.00  mo. 

Enifim-er 

1    White.. 

M. 

12  1  100.00  mo. 

6   Native  .     M. 

12       8.(X)Tn(). 

EnifiiH*er,  a»- 

1    Native  . 

M. 

12  1    40.00  mo. 

22  ! Native  .     M. 

12       (;.(K)mu. 

i«i«>tunt. 

1 

1 

16   Native.    M. 

H.1IEXT). 

2   .Native.     M. 

12       5.0(.i  mo. 

E$ 

JSEXrE  DIKTILLEBT  (1  ESTABLIK 

Master 

1    White.. 

M. 

8 

$40.00  mo. 

1  Workmen... 

8   $7..'i0  mo. 

Wurkmen  ... 

2   NaUve. 

1 

M. 

8  j  16.00  mo. 

i      1        1 

FIBNITTBE  FACTOBY  (16  ESTABLISBMEXTS). 

3l**ler».,,.,. 

]  |c!hlTi««    M. 

Ifl 

lO.fiOday.d 

Workmen  ... 

2  fhinese    M. 

10  WlSirla.n 

1  Ichtties*? 

M 

10 

24   fhlnm'    M. 

to  |15.UL»ui(Ka 

t  ir^fiiTii/vt' 

M, 

10 

22.&0  mo.  a 

1ft  ,€hSuis*e  1  M. 

10  'l2.ri0mihf| 

a  Iriuuv^i-    VL 

10 

'5>.00  jho.  a 

VI  iChlm-e    M 

Ul    lLUllHO.17 

S    l^hilir-..>     M. 

10 

n.ao  mo.  11 

2  k^hlnpwl   M. 

S  nu.illmf>.  n 

1    I'hiTif-i- 

M. 

8 

lli.00  Dio.  a 

^  k  hliii'st  I   M, 

lU    TtllWlnnit 

2   rf(iin.-i' 

M, 

10   IS.OOmo.a 

22  i^hiiK.^'*  M. 

lU  1  Vl.OOiiio.  ft 

5 

ChJiit:^e 

M. 

10  ,  2.00  mo.  a 

14   Chinese 

M. 

10  1  HjPtl  mr>.  n 

Jlpjin-fitlrf» 

4 

Cbirjcse 

M. 

^  ,  a.l}Umci.a 

2  jChintTM^ 

M. 

H     7,5l»  niih  n 

4<fkiW[n2fi>. 

1 

20  ICHiinttte 

Jl. 

10     7.^  iiiii.  It 

4 

rJiinc**^ 

M. 

10  ;  2.C0  TOO.  * 

SI   Chiin^^  M. 

Iti  1  ti.^K)  mo.  n 

fi  ,aiij|r>:r 

M.       10  1  l.SO  mo.  a 

H   Chlni'mi     M, 

10     ft.OO  mo,  ri 

WorkiDdi . .  M 

'          6    ChiiM-i.- 

M.  '    10     :m^^a 

2  Chinese    M. 

10     4,50  mo,  a 

4    CJiilleau 

M.  .    10      .2&d.y.a 

1         1 

to  Chliiett! 

M. 

10  '  4.00  mo.  a 

a  Abo  ^  meMJwojjd  roam. 


dAl9oSmeal8.       cAlso  2  meals. 


d  Also  mea\8  ai\d  Toom. 
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(Jl'lTAR  FAtTOBY  (2  ESTABLISHMEXT8). 


O^tjpiiirtmi, 

Em- 
ploy- 
em. 

Nation^ 
ullty. 

Sex. 

Rfiteof    , 

tl-flQdar.  , 

C>cciipalionH, 

Em- 
jiloy- 

Nation- 

Rate  of 

Wnrkraeti  ... 

2 
3 

KfflUve . 

Workmen . , . 

! 

M.        8 

.25  dur^ 

HANDSAW  MILL  (16  E8TABL18HXKNTS). 


Masters — 
Workmen  . 


16  'Chinese    M. 
165  jChinese    M. 


81. 00 day.a'i  Workmen...!    240 'Chinese i  M. 
.oOday.a!  !     80  Chinese  i  M. 


10  «0.25dav.a 
10      .15day.a 


HARNESS  FACTORY  (11  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


MflHlCTH...... 

3 

Nattve . 

M. 

« 

11.00  il  31V.     Workmen... 

H 

Nfttive, 

M. 

fl  »3U.00mo. 

2 

Whir  P.. 

M, 

» 

50.W  niu. 

30 

Native  . 

H. 

8 

n,^mou 

2 

Natl  VI  ■  . 

>r. 

n 

30.00  mo. 

20 

KftUvc  . 

M. 

S 

15.00  mo. 

Nii[ivr  . 

M, 

n 

•2AM  mo. 

S 

Kfttlve  . 

M, 

8 

12.50  mo. 

Kutivi.'  . 

M. 

s 

22.50  mo. 

g 

Kfitlvc  . 

M. 

A 

11.00  mo. 

Appr«?ntl(;e 

Native . 

M. 

8 

2M  mo. 

4 

Nrtlive. 

M, 

8 

10.00  mo. 

(chKrtj. 

3 

Nttllve. 

M. 

8 

0.00  mo. 

Workmen  .,. 

Kfttfve . 

M. 

» 

.75  day. 

16 

Kutivi" . 

M, 

* 

B.00  roo. 

Kiitivp . 

M. 

^ 

.50  day.! 

12 

Native  . 

M. 

t! 

7.50  mo. 

9  Ntitrve, 

M, 

8 

.371  day 

I4t 

Nnlive  . 

M. 

« 

G.00  rair>. 

7  -Sttllve. 

M. 

tl 

M  dayJ 

10 

Niitive  . 

M. 

S 

5.00  mo. 

HAT  AND  PARASOL  FACTORY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Master,    hat 

1    White.. 

'  M.   1 

8  8100.00  mo. 

Workmen... 

I 
18   Native. 

M. 

8  822.50  mo. 

dept. 

1 

1          1 

1 

32  Native  . 

M. 

8     19.00  mo. 

Master,  para- 

1  While.. 

M.  1 

8  1    75.00  mo. 

20   Native  . 

M. 

8     15.00  mo. 

sol  dept. 

1 

!           1 

Workwomen 

42   Native  . 

K. 

8     '22.60  mo. 

Apprentices . 

16  Native  . 

1   F.    , 

8        4.00  mo. 

IM   Native . 

F. 

8     15.00  mo. 

Engineer  — 

1  ;  White.. 

!  ^  1 

8       50.00  mo. 

26   Native  . 

F. 

8     10.00  mo. 

Workmen  ... 

4  White.. 
8  'White.. 

1  M.  ! 

1  >'•  1 

8      40.00  mo. 
8      30.00  mo. 

38   Native  . 

F. 

8       7.50  mo. 

HAT  FACTORY  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Masters ' 

Workmen  ... 

I 
I 


I 


4  IWhite..  M. 

2   Native.  M. 

1  iNative.i  M. 

4   Native. I  M. 

10  Native.'  M. 

7   Native.!  M. 

18  Native .  M. 
I 


8  840.00 mo.  ,    Workmen.. 

8  1  30.00  mo. 

8     25.00  mo.  | 

8  I      .50  day.  1 

8        .37idtty. 

8  I      .25dav.'I  Workwoman 

8     15.00  mo. 


4  I  Native.!  M. 
2  (Native.  M. 
8  ! Native. I  M. 
2  j Native.;  M. 
4  Native  .  M. 
1  1  Native  .     F. 


'  !l 


8  810.00  mo. 
8  ■  8.00  mo. 
8  I  7.50  mo. 
8  t  6.00  mo. 
8  I  5.00  mo. 
8  '    4.00  mo. 


HAT  REPAIRINO  (10  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Masters 

Workmen  .. 


1  Native. 
15  Native  . 

4  Native  . 
29  Native  . 


M. 

8 

1 
81. 00  day.  ; 

Workmen...! 

45 

Native . 

M. 

8 

80. 25  day. 

M.  ' 

8 

.50  day. 

2 

Native . 

M. 

8 

!    .124  day. 

M. 

8 

.  60  day.  I 

Workwomen  i 

5 

Native . 

F. 

8 

1    .15  day. 

M.  1 

8 

.374  day.; 

1 

8 

Native  . 

'■ 

8 

1    .124  day. 

HORSESHOEINO  (o  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Masters 

Workmen  . . . 


Native. 
Native  . 


81. 00  da  v. 
50  day. 


Workmen . . .  i 


3  Native  . 
17  Native . 


M. 

M. 


8  80. 374  day. 
8  I    .25  day. 


U'F 

FACTORY  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 

Masters 

2  .White.. 

M. 

8 

8100.00  mo. 

Workmen... 

12  Native . 

M. 

8 

816.00  mo. 

Engineers . . . 

2  White.. 

M. 

8 

62.50  mo. 

11  INative. 

M. 

8 

ll.OOmo. 

EngineerR,as- 
siBtant. 

4 

NaUve . 

M. 

8 

30.00  mo. 

19 

Native  - 

M. 

8 

9.00  mo. 

40 

NaUve . 

M. 

8 

7.50  mo. 

Workmen  ... 

10 

Chinese 

M. 

8 

.25  da. 

a  Also  8  meak  and  toorsu 
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RATES  OF   WAGES  IN  MANILA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1900— Continued. 
INK  FlCrrOBY  (8  E8TABUSHMENTS). 


Urriiftotirknu. 

Jjj;:  '  Kiitlon-  ft^^  1  ^\    fijite  or 

1               fit 
1    Wh[(*„^  M.        W  111.00  (!fty. 

Oct;upAtfon!i, 

I 

NftHon- 
»Hty. 

Sex. 
M. 

Rate  of 
wagon. 

Ma^^Tf..-.^. 

Workmen  . . . 

Niitivo . 

,25  aiij-. 

IKOX  F(M:>'DKY  (4  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


MMlvn^ 

1  Wh!l«., 

M. 

B  fTi^.OD  mo. 

UdleTH,.„, 

2a  Chlnene 

M. 

H  tlUOOmo. 

1   Native?. 

M. 

«  '  60  .W  TiiO* 

4   Chiuojq? 

M. 

10  1  11. Wl  inn.  a 

1  fChia««« 

M. 

10     15.00  nn>,fl 

Moldeis«,,„, 

*tti  Thiut-M.^ 

M. 

SI      .2ft  da)'. 

A|«fiivniicv^ » 

S  Oiiif^ 

M. 

ft 

.10<l»y. 

&2  [NftHve . 

M. 

H  .  12.30  mo. 

«   Native . 

M. 

6 

a.oo  mo. 

10  Kiitivc, 

M. 

H  1  10.00  tno. 

B:art<inlt1i5. 

m  lOiIni-^ 

K. 

S 

.!i7>  llftj'. 

46  CUInew 

M. 

S  1  10.00  mo. 

m  |N*Uife . 

M. 

8 

l&.OOmo.    1 

*  Chlnciie 

M. 

10 

10.00  mo.  a 

4  IChJn^ 

M. 

10 

lli.OO^o.ti 

Pc»lbb<»r»,... 

54  Ntttive.i 

M. 

1^ 

15.00  mo. 

Bltrk^niiilw' 

20   Native. 

U. 

H 

10.00  mo. 

4   CblneiH; 

M. 

to 

i.OO  mo.  a 

li*'Ipi*n. 

Workmen... 

22  ,Chlnt*w? 

M. 

B 

,2^>  day. 

4  IChinew 

M. 

10 

a.oo  mo.  ci 

Ii  iNftUvc  . 

M. 

K 

12,.S0mo. 

li  iSiitrv-c . 

M, 

M 

7.50  mo. 

4  iXMJv**. 

3«. 

S 

11.00  mo. 

En^inrcnt  .^^ 

a  White. 

U. 

H 

10.00  mo. 

'Zt  INrtlive  , 

M. 

8 

7,.^0  mo. 

1  ISadvt*, 

M. 

s 

ao.oo  tnn. 

40  Ichlne^w 

BJ. 

§ 

7M  mo. 

Filt^.. ..-,.. 

SO  Native . 

M. 

a 

15.00  mo.    1 

12  ChlJieite 

M. 

1ft 

T.iHl  mci.  a 

3  Chliicm? 

M, 

10 

7*50  mn.  n' 

26  fKlucw 

M. 

fi 

G  00  mo. 

l*4U'i^ 

10  Chlncst- 

U. 

a 

.^71  day. 

IBON  WORKS  (14  ESTABLISHXENTS) . 


MiLMers ! 

Apprfntlcw* 
nhildren). 
BUckhmithA. 


14  Chinese 
2  Chinese 


44   Chinese 


M. 


10  Sl.OOday.a 
10  I    .OTida.a 


10 


.50  day. a 


Blackflmithfi' 

helpers.      i 

WorJtmen...' 


ChlneM?:   M. 
Chinese!   M. 


10  $0,374  da.  a 
10       .25day.a 


LAl'XDRY  (8  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Mrt-t*Ts 

1 

White.. 

M. 

8 

$1.00 

dav.i 

Workmen... 

G 

Ichinese, 

M. 

10 

1 
tr0.37A 

da.  a 

S 

Native  . 

M. 

8 

,     .50 

day.! 

10 

Native . 

M. 

8 

.25 

da  v. 

4 

Chinese 

M. 

10 

1     .50 

da.  a 

30 

Chinese 

M. 

10 

,      '^'* 

da.  a 

W. 

•rkmon  ... 

2 

, Native  . 

M. 

8 

1     .50 

1 

day.  1 

Workwomen 

30 

Native. 

F. 

8 

1     .25 

day. 

L1TH0(JRAPHINU  (4  ESTABLISHNK.XTS;. 


Masters 

2  iWhite  . 

M. 

"1 

1   Native. 

M, 

H 

1   Native. 

M. 

W 

Apprentices.. 

2  Native. 

M. 

H 

Ap|»rcnVi<i*H 

A   Nrttlve. 

M, 

S 

^♦'hiiilrvDK 

ETiifiiK-vr*,... 

I    Native. 

M. 

§ 

1    N'atjVL-, 

M. 

M 

KMn^tiinu 

1   Native. 

M. 

H 

Wtijkmeit.,..| 

&  NftUve. 

"■ 

n 

|fl,VMiimo. 

ll^,nHiino.| 

rnxHinn).! 

2AW>mo. 

a.Oi>mo.. 

a^KiH,tmo.' 
25  <  II  ►  mo. 
100A^^mo. 
45.(X)mo. 


Workmen . 


6  Native  . 

15  Native  . 
17  Native.: 
29   Native  . 

1  I  Native  .: 
17   Native.' 

7  I  Native  ., 
10   Native.' 

16  Native  . 
6   Native  . 


M.  ' 

8 

8-10.00  mo. 

.M. 

8 

30.00  mo. 

M.  , 

8 

22.50  mo. 

M. 

8 

15.00  mo. 

M.  ' 

8 

12.50  mo. 

M. 

8 

11. 00  mo. 

M.  1 

8 

10.00  luo. 

M. 

8 

9.00  mo. 

M.  1 

8 

7.50  mo. 

M. 

8 

0.1)0  mo. 

I    I 


Ma.«ter  . . . . 

Workmen. 


X.UHINE  SHOP  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1  iKative 
4  Native 
8  Native 


M. 
M. 
M. 


8  $1.50  dav. 
8  .75  day. 
8  ,    .50  day. 

I 


Workmen. 


0   Native .    M. 
4    Native.!   M. 


8   80.37idav. 
8  ;     .25  day. 


Masters... 
Workmen. 


MABBLE  WORKS  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


White. 
White.. 


4  Native. 


M. 

8 

M. 

8 

M. 

8 

$1.50  day. 

40.00  mo. 

.76  day. 


Workmen... 


2  Native  . 
4  -Native  . 
2  'Native  . 


M. 
M. 
M. 


aAJso  3  meals  and  room. 


8  $0.37iday. 
8  115.00  mo. 
8   10.00  mo. 
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MILLINKKY  (3  ESTABUSHMENTS). 


I  Em- 
OecupfttitTUik   ploy 


Nfitltm- 


m%. 


I    WhJtG,- 

10  Native, 


r; 


■■r\ 


Rntepf 


I 


L 


10  14.00  day. 
10  2.00  day. 
10      .10  day. 


OccupAtlOin^. 


Workwomen 


B«-;N.tlnn. 


alliy. 


le   Native 
12  Naltve 


^tx, 


Htb. 


10  10.50  day, 
1«      .!» dny. 


MI'SICAL  IKSTRUMENT  KEPAlftlKtt  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Ma.st«r 

Workmen  , 


Master 

Workmen  ... 

1   Native  . 
4   Native  . 

1 

M. 
M. 

8  tl.OOday. 
8       .50  day. 

1  Workmen...        2  [Native  . 

1                  1 

M. 

8 

10. 25  day. 

PAIKTING  PICTL'BES  (1  ESTABL^UHEXT). 

Master 

Workmen  ... 

1  White.. 

2  iNative . 
2  Native. 

M. 
M. 
M. 

8 
8 
8 

$5. 00  day. 

1.00  day. 

.60  day. 

Workmen . . . 

2 

2 

Native . 
Native  . 

M. 
M. 

8 
8 

«0.37i  day. 
.25  day. 

PERFIHE  FACTORY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


1  I  White..  I 

2  ;Niitivc. 


M. 
M. 


8  F^O.OOmo. 
8  i      .50  day. 

I 


Workwomen'       2  , Native  .    F. 


8  !«0. 25  day. 


PHOTOORAPHY  (11  ESTABLISHMENTS) 

Uaacm 

1  Cblt»p«e 

M. 

n  flJWday.oi 

Workmen..* 

1 

NftUve  . 

M. 

8 

*l4.00mo.c 

I   White.. 

M. 

$  4ft.O0  m0.6| 

2 

Niltlw . 

M. 

« 

13.00  mo,  e 

I    Niitlvc. 

M. 

S  431.00  mo.  6 

2 

Native . 

M. 

a 

12.  SO  mo. 

1   White., 

M. 

B  10.00  mo.b 

2 

Native  . 

Si. 

s 

12.&0mo.c 

1   Nil  t  JVC. 

M. 

8  moo  mo,   1 

5 

Native . 

M. 

* 

12.50  m<^.» 

1   While.. 

M, 

«  moomo.<! 

2 

Native. 

M. 

8 

10.00  ran.  e 

2]X»tUK'. 

M. 

ft  moo  mo.  e 

» 

Native . 

M. 

fl 

10.00  mo,  b 

I  White.. 

M. 

8  latt.oo  mo.& 

2 

Native . 

M. 

R 

3  <X)  mo. 

3   Wiiit*'.. 

M, 

»  l2r>.00mo.f 

9 

Nil  live . 

M, 

8 

*jj)0mo.c 

1  Native  . 

M. 

1^  2^.00  mo.  1? 
ft       .TTTdayJ 
«       .fi(>day.(t 

S 

Native. 

M. 

S 

e.w  mo.fr 

Worfemea  ... 

2  iChincst 

M. 

4 

Nwllvf* . 

M. 

rt 

8.U0mu.fr 

4  iChiTicsp 

M. 

4 

Knilve. 

M. 

s 

7. SO  mo.  B 

2  Chine?^ 

M. 

«       ,Ji.iday.ij} 

3 

Native. 

SI. 

[^ 

<SJK»  mo. 

2  Native. 

M. 

B  .30.00  inu.d 

A 

Native . 

M. 

s 

(i.OO  nio.c 

a  .Native . 

M, 

8  J22,fiOmo.6 

S 

Nutlve . 

M. 

t* 

ts.oo  mo,  b 

1  Native . 

M, 

8   20.00  mo.  b 

1 

Nallve. 

M. 

g 

&.00aio.i; 
5,00  tno.  h 

1    Niaivo. 

M. 

«  !l.H,Wrno./j 

1 

Niitlve . 

M. 

H 

I  'Xflilve. 

It,  , 

A  ;i7.S0mo.b 

1 

Native . 

M, 

8 

4.00  mo. 

7   Natlvt^. 

M. 

H  ;i5,U0  mo.  r 

n 

NaUve, 

M. 

B 

4.0t>mri.e 

ft  Native  J   M. 

S  ,15.00  mo.  & 

I 

N  afire. 

M. 

9 

4.00  mo.  b 

Ma.«!ters 

Workmen  .. 


PIANO  FINISHINiJ  (4  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


I 
2   White. 
1    VVhite. 
1    Native 
1   White. 

I 


8  $4. 00  day. 
8  3.00  day. 
8  I  2. 00  day. 
8  j  1.00  day.  1 


Workmen . . . 


5  iNative  . 

M. 

6  'Native . 

M. 

1  Native. 

M. 

8  «0.75   day. 
8  I    .50   day. 
!    .871  day. 


8 


PRINTINti  (10  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Uurter....... 

White.. 

M. 

& 

S30.a0mo. 

1  Lknnpositofi 

22  jKjiUvi.-. 

U, 

8     Si>.00mo, 

Apprentices  ^ 

Native . 

M. 

8 

,  m  da. 

Ih  Native. 

M. 

8      ti.OOmo. 

Native . 

M. 

8 

.lOday. 

En^tieen... 

S  Native. 

M. 

8  :     I.OOdi^y. 

CompoHltoni. 

12 

Native. 

M. 

8 

1.00  day. 

4  Native. 

M. 

8         .7!idaT. 

Native . 

M. 

8 

,7f»diiy. 

1   White  „ 

M. 

8     fi2..=^liflo. 

Native- 

M, 

8 

.021  ila. 

1 

White. - 

M.  , 

8  ,  ftO.OOmo. 

21 

Native  . 

M. 

8 

.50  day. 

1 

White.. 

M. 

8     40, 00  mo. 

3;^ 

Nrvtive . 

M, 

@ 

.371  dL&. 

Workmen.,. 

7 

Native . 

M. 

8 

.Siida. 

m 

NaUve . 

M. 

8 

.2.^  day. 

1 

Native. 

U. 

8 

20. 00  mo. 

4 

Native . 

M. 

§ 

.12»d«. 

I 

Natlye. 

M. 

« 

IK.  in  mo. 

16 

N&Uve . 

M. 

8 

n.&Q  mo. 

1 

Native. 

M. 

B 

I7.60]1KI^ 

2fl 

NMl?e  * 

M. 

n 

moonoo. 

S 

H. 

« 

ih.m  mtk 

12 

Native . 

M. 

a 

12.£0mo. 

fi 

M. 

8 

7.50  ma 

4 

Nnflre . 

M. 

S 

11.00  moJ 

1 

a  Also  8  meals  and  room. 


bAkoSmealf. 


cAlaoSmeali. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  MANILA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  190(>~Ck>ntmued. 
PRIHTlllCI  Jkll»  UTIie«KAPHiaiy  (I  KSTIBUSHMENT). 


3«L 

Em- 

alltf. 

ymive . 

Kfttlve . 
Kativp . 

^Ative . 

Nifctivc , 

S^. 

RhIu  of 

'Jtt 

31 

Whin*  . 

XAtlV«. 

HAtive. 

M. 

8        2.001110. 
ft      22.50  mo. 
S      l5.0Umo. 

S         7.50  mo. 

Foremen*... 
Workmen 

2 

4 

7 
72 
2fi 

a 

M. 

at. 

2.1.00  raoL 
15.00  mot 

7.fi0raa. 

6M  mft. 

RAZOB  tiSiXDIXti  a  KOTABLUmJIESrr). 


Miu»ter. 


S€ULPTI;IUNG  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


Mli5t<T 

W<irkin«n  ...; 


1  iNatlvc  . 
4  jNHtive  . 

2  'Native . 


I 
8  iSS.OOday. 
H     LWday. 
H      .75  day. 


1  Workmen...! 

i  i 


Native . 
NaUve  . 


8  WfiOdor. 
«  i    .25  djiy. 


S£WlX«>XAeHlNE  REPAIBI?iU  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


MA.*ter. 


.'        1   White..'  M.        8  J2.00 day.  i.  Workmen...!       2  [Native. 
SHIRT  FACTOBT  (7  ESTABLISHMEXTS). 


3lA»t4.*n( . 

2  While., 

If. 

a 

r.OO  dfty. 

Work  moil.,  J 

iK^tlTe. 

U. 

s 

22.50  mo. 

1 

1  Had?*. 

M. 

fl 

20  00  mo. 

Wcirkvcnnen 

2  K-Mtw . 

M. 

ft 

ITJiU  mo. 

Wortmect... 

»  Native. 

M. 

s 

.50  day. 

4   NfttlvQ. 

V. 

g 

15.UCJ  mo. 

1 

1«  NAtfve. 

X. 

« 

12,  fO  mo. 

WorkwontL^ 

1   N-«lve. 

H. 

A 

lO.WJ  mo. 

{Children).  : 

8  50.50  day. 


Natrvo  . 

M. 

S 

S^.OO  m*% 

N«y ve . 

n 

(S.UO  miK 

Nfttlvu . 

S 

,i5diiy. 

Native . 

ft 

urn  intu 

Nutive  . 

s 

l'..<)0  Kid. 

Native  * 

n 

&.m  mo. 

Natlvii . 

ft 

.10  flay. 

SBOE  FACrrORY  (31  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


MaiiE^r> 

1   Wblte*. 

M. 

» 

R  JO  day. 

Workmen... 

4 

Chinefie 

H. 

10 

i0.30iUi  a 

1    Native. 

M. 

H 

l.Ut^  r!ll3^ 

4 

N*Uve . 

M, 

H 

,^'Mliiy. 

1   Nutivc. 

M. 

« 

,75  fljty. 

47 

Cblnewj 

M. 

10 

,2Ii  *\iiJt 

11  minesc 

M. 

10 

..%  da.  a 

4 

CTilne*u 

M, 

10 

.^*Q  (hi.it 

14   niiiM>« 

M. 

10 

II.UO  mii.fi 

4 

Chliien» 

M. 

10 

.m  diia 

A^pn*nt[eMi. 

2  CMiiflm* 

M. 

10 

.lOdH.11 

h 

Cbin^'fio 

M. 

10 

.12i  dii.rt 

1   rhinrae 

M. 

10 

t!.UO  mn.tt 

40 

CtiinvH- 

M. 

10 

lOUO  \iw.a 

A  n»T  rTi  tires 

19  Clilncfie 

M. 

10 

.10  fla.n 

K 

Chinese 

M. 

10 

S^mmixa 

H'blidnmi. 

1 

M 

nUiifac 

M. 

10 

hJWimvti 

2  VhiniMt 

!  M. 

w 

(rjiilft.a 

2» 

C-hrn^-^^c 

M. 

10 

7M  m-Krt 

7   CMneme 

M. 

m 

^.0(»  mo.o 

U 

crilncse 

M, 

10 

fl.00  m'»,(i 

Wiirfemen  ... 

7  Nrntlvo. 

». 

n 

.,^  d4iy. 

la* 

i'hlntnui 

M. 

10 

sm  mi*. a 

A  ^btnevte 

M. 

10 

.•tOdM.a 

'2 

ChisxvH*^ 

M, 

10 

K.iUmo.a 

»  Nalivc. 

M. 

ft 

.:T7*duy. 

2 

ChiiH'Ko 

M, 

10 

4,1  >»}  Diit d 

GO 

Chintfi* 

M. 

10 

.374  *Ja  « 

1 

Chltii*?^^' 

M, 

10 

;}ip(>  HIM. a 

20 

CHlnLiie 

M. 

10 

.^i  du.a 

Work  \iti  men 

'■* 

t'lltlHM' 

F. 

J 

JO 

HA)0  im^a 

S1LVKBSX1TH8  {iO  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


H*^WfH 

z 

Nallve . 

If. 

12.  no  day. 

Workmen  .. 

7  NntlVf, 

>f. 

8     |0.7-Mljiy. 

3 

N«live . 

M. 

r.Wdjiy. 

48  Nftilv**  . 

M, 

H  1      ..^djiy- 

22 

Nalivii. 

K. 

1.00  day 

I   NiUlVi", 

M. 

>k       .artila. 

1 

White.. 

». 

flO.  00  mo. 

IS   Satlve  . 

M. 

»  !      .:^drty. 

3 

lfallv«. 

■. 

ao.mimo. 

*     NHtiVC, 

M. 

H    22.50mii. 

iSISlSr.:: 

1 

T 

.25  day. 
1.00  day. 

»  Native. 

M. 

a     15. 00  mo. 

a  Also  3  meaJs  and  room. 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  MANILA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1900— Continued. 
SLIPPER  FACTORY    (48  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Orcuimlioiia. 


Mtt<eT«.. 


Appn?nllcef 


Workmcfi  *., 


Km- 


KnUve . 
L'hinest* 
Chinese 

Chim?*e 


*J0  Chiofeie 
G  Chinese 


per 


M. 

F.  i 
M,  I 
M.  , 

S:! 

M. 


Riit«of 


.y&dd.a 
.  10  dft.  a 


«Q7|dB.a 
.(^dA,a 
,75  day. 
.fiOdny. 
.374  day. 
.371  dn.  a 


OccapALlDiiA. 


Workmen . 


Workman 

(cblldren). 

Workwomeii 


Em- 
ploy- 


lf7 

10 
SI 

4 
10 
4» 

2 


KAlion- 
Rlity. 


Native . 

Chinese 
Chlfie»e 
Nfltlvv , 
ChJne»o 
ChJnes^ 
NaUve  . 

Chinese 
NntiVG . 
Chinese 
NaUTe . 
CbiiieM 


S<"3C. 


a  |0.2&d»y 


.25d«.a 

,ac»dB.a 
.i&d&.a 
,12|ftfty. 
.l^ldn.a 
.lOdtt.a 
.10  day. 

.nidii.a 
.121  day. 
.124  da 'a 


SOAP  FACTORY  (22  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Masters 

1    Nalh'^, 

M- 

|i  WTfidRT. 

Wqrlqnen  ,,, 

4    Kadyc. 

M. 

fi  10,^  day. 

20  iChirn-^e 

M. 

I<)      .50dAy.a 

BS  'OhlHiHe 

M. 

10 

.25  day.  ft 

1  IWhiW.. 

>1, 

8  ,f.2,50mo,    1 

15 

Chln€«e 

M. 

10 

.IS  day  .n 

Apprunlloes 

2  'Chinese 

M. 

10 

.lOday.a 

U  ChlTiese 

M. 

10 

Atk^A.a 

ifhiidrcn ), 

4 

Kati™. 

M, 

S 

IS.OO  mo,    4 

2  'Chfae^G 

M. 

10 

iXrtda.fl 

G 

Nfttivc . 

M. 

8 

10.00  mci. 

Fott^mjin  , . . , 

]  iWWte-, 

M. 

B 

5 

Native . 

M. 

S 

7.&Umc». 

Workman  ... 

S  iKfttlve . 
7J  'Chinese 

M. 

10 

1    .ST^lay. 
J7|d^a 

4 

Nillvu. 

M. 

8 

e.CO  mo. 

SODA-WATER  FACTORY  (16  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


MHHieni. 


W*>rtmuu 


2  I  White.. 
S  .White.. 
2  IWhiU'.. 
2  |^'advf?. 
ft  jNiUive. 
1   Cliinm? 

1  IChlno-^ 

2  Nfliivc! . 
2  ;N«tivc . 
1  , White.. 

62  iNfttlve . 
20  iChinc'fle 
10  jN'ttUvi^ . 
14  Native  . 
a  CblntiHf 


|!iO.OOino. 
40.D»mo. 
30.110  HJ(i. 
30.00  mo. 
rirKOOma. 
moo  mo.a 

.TOduy- 
;2ftday. 
22.60  mo. 
irj.OOmu, 
15.00  met, 
tiJjOm^K 
11.00  mo. 
11,00  mu.  a 


Workmen... 


Workwoiaeffi 


H  .K«ilve , 
0  CJiinese 

51    Niitlv^  . 

10  jChitieM? 

10  ^Clilni-se 

S6  (NttUvt* . 

10  Ichlntaw 
S  iNativi?. 
b  Chint^e 


Chlnwe 
Native . 
Chinese 
Chinese 
Native . 


H  flO.00w&. 
10  i  10.00  mo. n 

g  I  7.50  mo. 

S  -7.60  mo. 
n  I  7.50  mo. a 

S  I  e.fMlmo. 


4}.(M}mo.«i 

5.00  mo. 

5.00  mo. 

.VOOmo.a 
S  :  4.00  roo. 
10     1.00  mo.a 
10  I  S.OOmo.ti 
0  I  fi.QOmo. 


STEAM  SAWMILL  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


8  $75.00  mo. 
8  30.00  mo. 
8     30.00  mo. 


Workmen... 


Native . 
Native . 
Native . 


fl5.00  mo. 
10.00  mo. 
7.50  mo. 


Ma.vters. 


STEEL  ENtiRAVINO  (2  ESTABLISHMENTS). 

2   Native.    M.        8  fl.OOday 


Workmen... 


2  iNative.    M. 


SIGAR  REFINERY  (1  ESTABLISHMENT). 


8  «0.50day. 


Ma«»ter 

Engineer  — 
Workmen ... 


White.. 
White.. 
Native . 


975.00  mo. 
62.50  mo. 
30.00  mo. 


Workmen.., 


a  Also  3  meals  and  room. 


Native . 
Native . 
Chinese 


915.00  mo. 
9.00  mo. 
7.60  mo. 
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RATE  OF  WAliES  IN  MANILA,  APRIL  AND  MAY,  1900— Coiitinue<l. 
TAILOB  SHOP  (97  ESTABLI8HXEKTK). 


Apprt-Dtittv , 


A|»prcnttco« 


Worlimcn  .. 


Em- 


Chinese 
Whft«.. 

Wbite„ 

Natl  re , 
Nuttve. 
Kaihe* 
NatheJ  M. 
Chinese  J  m; 
Native.!  M, 

Native  J  M. 


l^x. 


my. 


Haiive  J 
Native  J 
Cliini?*e 
Niitivt, 
NiitiV4.» . 

NHtlVt  . 

Chi  Pot 
Nil  five . 
2   White.. 

n  ISniWV  . 

4  iN^iliv^.-, 
12   Sdlivt^  . 


Rate  of    I 
wagcssL. 


»a..^da,v.ci' 

mmmv.  I 

40.00  mo.    ' 
30.00  IDO. 

2^M  mo.    ' 
l7.Mmo.    : 
IbM  mo. 
l&iX»  mo.a 

&.00mo. 
2.0O  mo. 

3^00  uuK 
2.oamix 

.50  day. 
J7i  day. 

.rii  dny. 
■22.,^  mo. 


DccupailoDit. 


Workmen.,. 


Workwomen 


Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


Nat  Ian- 
aiUy. 


SI  ,Nallvo, 
56  iNalive, 
43  (Native . 

Iffil  Native. 
40  Native . 
*It  Nsllve* 

1J3   Native. 

n 

4 
4 

fi 
IS 
G 
4 
4 
4 
Q 


Si* live  . 
Native. 
Nalivt' , 
Nallvtf . 
Xntive , 
Native . 
Nutive, 
Chinese 
NaU ve . 
Native, 
ClJiue«e 
Native . 
Nalive . 
Native. 
2  -Native. 

^i  IHfllive. 

a*  t Native . 

41  Native , 
%  Nttiivt* . 

J7  iNalive. 


I 


Sex. 


day.  I 

I 

H 
» 

8 

n 
» 
s 

10 

m 

10 
M 


RlltL'  (if 


liri.oouio. 
liSOnm. 
1 1.00  mo, 
10.00  mt*. 

g.fAJ  mi^ 

aCOmii. 

7.50  mo. 

7-00  rati. 

6.00  uiu. 

5.«)  mo. 

4.00  mo. 

.2fidnv. 
.l.i«iny. 

.l:iidn. 
,l:2i  da, 
.l:!id.a 
.10  day. 
.lOdny. 
.071  till, 
llL.SOjiKi. 

T.'iOinu. 

6,0(Hnu- 

&.00  oio. 

4.Klmn. 

S.00mo« 


TIN  SHOP  (24  KSTABLISHXENTS). 


MaMcrs 

1                1 
1    White.. 

M. 

8  $2.00  day. 
8  130.00  mo. 

Workmen... 

1 
4   Native  . 

.M. 

8 

?20.00m<>. 

4    Native. 

M. 

6   Native. 

M. 

8 

15.00  mo. 

1   Chinese 

M. 

10   15.00  mo.  a 

2  jNjitive  . 

M. 

8 

12..5()mo. 

17  i:hinese 

M. 

10   12.50  mo.  a 

2  ! Native  .i 

M. 

S 

10.00  mo. 

1  .chinc«e 

M. 

10  10.00  mo.  a. 

3   Native.! 

M. 

h 

9.(H)  mo. 

Ai»i»reniire>  . 

l»   Native.' 

M. 

8  ;  4.00  mo. 

18  Chinese 

M. 

lU 

y.{K)mo.a 

2  Chinese 

M. 

10     3.00  mo.  a' 

3   Native., 

M. 

8 

8.00  mo. 

•J  Chinese 

.M. 

10     2.00  mo.  a 

G4  .Chinese 

M. 

10 

7.50  mo.a 

Api»nMitic'es 

»  Chinej«e 

M. 

10  :  2.00  mo.  a, 

2   Native  .' 

M. 

s 

0.00  mn. 

M-liilflrt-n). 

1 

1                    1 

40  Chinese; 

M. 

10 

6.00  mo.a 

11    Chinej«iv 

M. 

10  1  l.fJOmo.  a 

11  'Chinese] 

M. 

10 

5.00nio.(t 

Workmen  ... 

2  'Chinese 

M. 

10  '     .75  day.  1 

1(5   Chinese 

1                1 

M. 

10 

4.00  mo.a 

TRINK  FA(TOKY  (20  ESTABLISH.MK.\TS). 


Mu'itt  IN 

Ai'pr»*ntire*i . 
Appreritiees 
Khildren). 

Workmen  ... 


2  Chi  none 
18  Chinese' 

3  Chinese  I 
14  Chinese 

8  <'hinese 
8  ,Chioesc> 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 


10  Sl.OOday.n"    Workmen 


10 

'     10 

!      10 

I     10  , 

i  ■»! 


.50day.a; 
.10  day. a 
.10day.a| 

.07i  da.a 
.50  day.n 


I 
37  jChinese 
lie  !cliinc*el 
10  Chinese 
9  .Chinese' ' 
24  [(^liinese 
15  Chinese  I 

i      ! 


?o. 


37 i  dji.a 
25  da  V.  a 
20  tin  y. a 
15dav  a 
12i  da  a 
lOday.rt 


INDEKTAKEKS  (9  ESTABLISH ME.XTS). 


MasttTii 

r<»iehmei»... 


3   Native. 
10   Native  . 
8   Native. 

M.         } 
M.  '      i 
M.         J 

S1.50day. 
.76  day. 
.50  day. 


Coaelmien  ..; 
Workmen...! 


Native  . 
Native  . 
.Native  . 


M. 
M. 
M. 


8   $0.37i  day. 
8  ,     .25  day. 
h  ;     .25  day. 


WATCH  MAK1N(J  i6  ESTABLISH.ME>TS). 


MaAten. , 


3  Native.  M. 
1  White..!  M. 
1  White..!  M. 
1  -White..    M. 


8  f  1.00  da  v. 
8  40.00  mo. 
8  40.00  mo.  r 
8  30.00  mo.  r 


Apprentice  .1 
Workmen... 


a  Aiao  8  meala  and  room. 


h  Not  reported. 


Native  . 
Native  . 
Native  . 


$0.25  day. 
1  .50dav. 
15.00  mo. 


c  Also  meal. 
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WATCH  RKPAIKIX.!  (22  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


fk-clirmtloiifi. 

Em- 

I 
13 

a 

1 
1 

1 

.1 

1 

White.. ^  M. 

Chinese     M. 

White..     M. 
While,.    M. 

1tn<. 

» 
H 
S 
10 

H 
ft 

wmgis*. 

^J^;    Nation- 

Mex. 

?*i*J    Rill  t  of 

Ma«(eD< 

fl.50c1iiy. 
t.OOdnj'. 
L00i1aj.fl 
l.Olhtjiv.u 

.^>00tnd. 

10.00  mo. 

Workmen.., 

1  ^Katifc. 
n   NatiTc. 
S  Chineee 
I  Chttiew 
1   Native. 

B 

» 

10 

I0.7&  d&y, 
.fiUiirty. 
.504uy.fl 
.50rliiy.rf 

17.ftCfnni. 

WAX-CAXDLE  FACTORY  (7  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


Masters ' 

Apprentices  ! 

(ehildreii).| 

Workmen  ...i 


7  Chinese 
4  Chinese 


39  Chinese 
G  ChineiHi 


10  10.50  dav.a 
10      .07i  da.a 


10  I 
10  I 


.25day.tt 
.20  day.a, 


W^orkmen . . . 

Workmen 
(children). 


Chinese 
Chinese 


Chinese 


10  S0.15day.a 
10       .12i  da.a 

10  1    .10  day. a 


WOOD,  BONE,  AND  HORN  ENURAVINti  (4  ESTABLISHMENTS). 


MaMten. 


3  Chinese 
1  Chinese 


8  $0.50day.a 
10      .SOday.oi 


Workmen.., 


7  Chinese! 
2  .Chinese' 


8  80.25  dav.a 
10       .25day.a 


a  Also  3  meals  and  room. 


TEB  KEGEOES  OF  SAITBT  SPRIHG,  MAETLAITD:  A  SOCIAL  STXIDT. 

BY  WILLIAM  TAYLOR  THOM,  PH.  D. 

The  present  study  was  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  as  one  '''of  a  series  of  investigations  of  small 
well-defined  groups  of  Negroes  (a)  in  various  parts  of  the  countrv,"  as 
set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  14  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  January, 

The  Sandy  Spring  community  lies  in  Montgomciy  Countv,  Md.,  due 
north  of  Washington  City.  It  extends  back  for  seveml  miles  from 
the  Patuxent  River  on  the  east,  and  lies  chief!}'  along  the  somewhat 
sandy  ridge  which  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  small  aflluent^s 
of  the  Patuxent  on  the  ea.st  and  of  Rock  Creek  and  the  Eastern  Bmnch 
of  the  Potomac  on  the  west  and  south.  The  nearness  to  the  national 
capital  is  of  great  economic  importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhcKxl,  the  southern  corner  of  which  is  about  8i  miles  in  an  air  line 
north  of  the  northern  angle  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

II<»re  within  a  stone's  throw,  as  it  were,  of  the  seat  of  government 
i>  a  thriving  agricultural  community,  among  whom  live  still  the 
descendants  of  Negro  families  which  have  }>een  free  for  a  century  and 
a  quarter.  It  is  this  exceptional  fact  of  a  long-continued  fiec  exist- 
vmi'  in  the  niidst  of  surrounding  slavery  which  seems  to  warrant  the 
spveial  investigation  of  the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spiing  in  ordm*  to  see 
what  are  the  social  and  economic  results  to  them  of  their  opportuni- 
ties during  several  generations  as  freemen.  The  ])etter  to  understand 
the  local  conditions,  a  brief  sketch  of  both  county  and  neigh]H)rhood 
i>  desirable. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  (r) 

Montgomery  County  is  l>ounded  on  the  south  by  the  District  of 
Columbia;  on  the  southwest  by  Virginia  and  the  Potomac  River,  along 
which  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal;  on  the  northwest  by  Fred- 
erick County;  on  the  northeast  by  Howard  County,  from  which  it  is 
sejiarated  by  the  Patuxent  River,  and  on   the  southeast   by  Prince 

a  In  atx-oniance   with  the  correct  usage   of  the  leaders  of  their  raee,   the  term 
**Negrooa"  instead  of  "colored  ixjople"  is  used  in  this  paiKT. 
^  See  also  Bulletin  No.  10,  May,  1897. 
eCi.  T.  H.  S.  Boyd's  History  of  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  second  ed.,  Clarks- 

liBff ,  M(L ,  alto  hktodes  of  Maryland  passim, 
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George  Count}'.  The  country  Is  rolling,  rising  gradually  toward  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  the  northwest.  The  soil,  thin  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  count}',  improves  toward  the  upper  country,  but 
much  of  it  seems  not  to  have  recovered  from  the  exhausting  tobacco 
culture  of  former  daj^s. 

There  are  valuable  quarries  for  building  stone  and  roofing  slate  in 
the  county,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  in 
Georgetown  College,  District  of  Columbia;  some  gold  mining  has 
been  carried  on  in  former  years  and  has  been  recently  renewed; 
chrome  ore  is  found  also,  and  there  are  a  number  of  flour  and  grist 
mills;  but  the  main  business  of  the  count}'  has  been  and  is  agriculture, 
and  the  chief  products  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  the 
products  of  the  dairy  and  of  the  poultry  yard. 

Montgomery  County  contains  267,933  acres,  of  which  103,937  acres 
are  improved  and  73,996  acres,  chiefly  woodland,  are  unimproved. 
The  process  of  breaking  up  large  tracts  of  land  into  smaller  holdings 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  and  in  1890  the  census  showed  the 
following  division  of  the  land  into  farms: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FARMS  IN  MONTGOMERY  COrNTV,  BY  SIZE,  IN  1890. 


Size  of  farms. 


Under  10  acre«? 

10  or  uncicr  'JO  acres 

20  or  under  50  acres 

50  or  under  100  acres. . . 
100  or  under  WO  acres. . 
500  or  under  1.000  acres 
1.00(1  acres  or  over 

Total 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

177 

9.0 

152 

7.8 

211 

10.8 

3(»4 

18.  G 

i.oa5 

51.3 

46 

2.3 

4 

.2 

■            1,959 

100.0 

The  average  size  of  farms  was  137  acres. 

The  following  table  from  the  census  of  1890  shows  whether  these 
farms  were  cultivated  by  their  owners,  were  rented  for  money,  or  were 
rented  on  shares: 


TENURE  OF  FARMS  IN  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  IN  1890. 


Size  of  farms. 


Utider  10  acres 

10  or  under  20  acres 

20  or  under  50  acres 

50  or  under  100  acre.s  . . 
100  or  under  500  acres  . . 
500  or  under  1.000  acres 
1 ,000  acres  or  over 

Total 

Percent 


Cultivated   Rented  for;  Rented  on 
by  owners. '     money,    i     shares. 


ir»7  , 
133  ' 
186  I 
312  I 
803  I 

4  '. 
i_ 


9 

17 

17 

35 

100 


1 
2 
8 
17 
102 
5 


1.641 
83.77 


183  I 
9.34  ' 


ia5 

6.89 


With  the  exception  of  Calvert  County,  which  had  1,001  farms  and 
a  percentage  of  88.21,  Montgomery  had,  in  1890,  the  highest  percent- 
age of  owner  cultivators  of  any  county  in  the  State,  only  1^.28  per 
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cent  of  the  famis  being  subject  to  actual  or  constructive  a])sentceism. 
Although  this  percentage  was  then  below  the  avemge  of  the  thickly 
settled  New  England  farms,  it  was  fully  equal  to  the  percentage  for 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  farms;  it  was  above  the  average  for  New 
Jersey  and  Ohio  farms;  a  little  above  the  percentage  (82.94)  for  the 
smaller  and  somewhat  similarly  situated  count}'  of  Fairfax,  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  contained  186,455  acres,  1,776  farms,  and  1,473  owner 
cultivators;  considerably  above  the  percentage  (71.29)  for  I^oudoun 
County,  Va.,  which  also,  like  upper  Montgomerv,  lies  along  the  Poto- 
mac near  Washington,  and  contained,  in  1890,  26,963  more  acres  and 
141  less  farms,  or  294,896  acres,  1,818  farms,  and  1,296  owner  culti- 
vators; and  also  considerably  above  the  percentage  (70.71)  for  Piince 
Edward  County,  Va.,  in  which  Farmville  is  situated  and  which  con- 
tained 184,637  acres  (83,378  improved  and  101,259  unimproved),  1,096 
funns,  and  775  owner  cultivators,  (a) 

Montgomery  County  is  evidently  ready  for  the  township  system  of 
l<H*al  self-government,  and  should  adopt  it. 

These  1,959  farms,  with  their  buildings  and  improvements,  were 
valued  in  1890  at  $11,634,460  and  the  machinery  and  implements  for 
their  cultivation  at  $381,760. 

The  farms  produced  in  1890,  on  an  outlay  for  fertilizers  of  $207,946, 
crops  a^?  follows,  estimated  at  $1,531,760: 

Wlu-at bushels. .  480,  240 

(  \  .rn i\o 1,1 94,  542 

<  »ats do. . . .  50,  (iSl 

Kye do 45, 051 

Iri.^^h  iKjtiitiKS «lo 160,  H48 

Hay tons. .  34, 1 1 1 

KnttiT poninls..  6575,  041 

Milk jralloiiH. .  63,  WS,  342 

Vt-'^'tabk':*,  small  fruits,  etc value. .  $8,  711 

Ai^i.lc-s : l)iishel:^. .  124,  449 

Tohiuco j.<»un«ls. .  335,  (iHO 

\V«H>1 do r30,  691 

rjn;>' doz(Mi . .  522,  9()5 

Honey poun<ls..  19,  850 

Wax *. do 152 

At  the  same  time  the  ^lontgomery  County  fanners  and  thoir  house- 
holds had  the  care  of  the  followin*^  live  stock  and  ik)uUi y: 

H4>rses? 8,  253 

Mules 161 

r)xen 367 

Mileti  COW8 8.  524 

a  For  other  details  of  Prince  Edwanl  County,  ef.  Bulletin  of  Department  of  1^1  )or, 
N.K  14,  January,  1898. 
6Froin  8,524  cows. 
eFram  y»465  sheep. 

798ft— No.  82—01 1 
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Other  itattlo 8, 250 

Sheep 9, 4t55 

Swine 1 7,  836 

Chiikens 21 1,  816 

Turkeys 14, 545 

( reese 2, 1 90 

Ducks 9, 5(>4 

These  were  valued  at  $1,249,790. 

The  totiil  valuation  of  the  real  estate  and  the  live  stock  at  the  census 
of  1800  was  $12,884,250.  This  does  not  include  personal  securities, 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  personal  property  other  than  live  stock. 

The  basis  for  the  tax  levy  for  1898-99  was  $12,443,795,  which 
included  real  estate,  private  securities,  and  stocks  and  bonds  of  foreig'n 
corporations — a  loxss  of  valuation  as  compared  with  1890  of  about  a 
million  dollars.  This  basis  yielded,  at  a  rate  of  $1.00  per  $100  of 
valuation  (except  foreign  stocks  and  bonds,  on  which  the  county  nite 
is  80  cents  per  $100),  the  sum  of  $129,385,  which  was  increased  from 
other  sources  to  $167,299.  Of  this  amount  $3,020  was  disbursed  for 
the  almshouse,  $4,535  for  bridges,  $3,174  for  elections,  $3,427  for  the 
indigent  insane,  $30,000  for  public  schools,  $4,839  for  pensions,  $21,033 
for  roads,  $21,384  for  State  tax,  and  $9,334  on  the  construction  of  a 
turnpike  connecting  the  county  seat  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
which  $25,000  of  county  bonds  had  been  sold.  The  county  has  a  small 
debt. 

The  basis  for  the  levy  of  1899-1900,  at  the  rate  of  $1.02  per  $100  of 
valuation,  was:  Real  estate,  $10,242,150,  a  loss  of  more  than  a  million 
and  a  quarter  as  compared  with  1890;  private  securities,  $553,785; 
personal  property  (including  live  stock  and  excluding  fanning  imple- 
ments  up  to  $300  in  value),  $1,354,105,  to  which  nmst  ))o  added 
$330,600  of  sto<*ks  and  bonds  of  foreign  corpomtions,  on  which  the 
rate  is  30  cents  per  $100,  making  in  all  a  total  of  $12,480,700.  The 
amount  levied  for  the  support  of  public  schools  for  ls99-liMX)  was 
$30,200. 

In  1898-99  the  county  had  114  public  schools((/)  which  were  open 
for  9  months.  Of  these  81  were  white  schools,  with  100  teachers 
(33  males  and  07  females),  82  of  the  buildings,  valued  at  $51,375,  being 
owned  by  the  county,  and  33  were  colored  schools,  with  40  teachers 
(9  males  and  31  females),  25  of  the  buildings,  valued  at  $9,(>15,  i>eing 
owned  })v  the  county.  The  average  yearly  salary  of  the  teachers  was 
$328.90.  For  th(\se  schools  the  county  received  from  the  Stiite  school 
tax  $10,181.30;  from  the  free-school  fund,  $2,154.35;  from  State 
appropriation  for  colored  schools,  $7,477.44.  The  county  levy,  as 
already  stated,  was  $30,000,  and  the  receipts  from  all  sources,  including 
balance  on  hand,  were  $59,546.60. 

a  From  report  of  State  board  of  education,  1899,  and  from  office  of  county  ooni- 
missioners. 
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The  receipts  of  the  free-book  fund  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
ff6«784.55,  of  which  9^,599.86  wa.s  expended. 

For  the  colored  s<*hools  the  receipts  in  1898-99  were:  From  the 
State,  #7,477.44::  from  the  county  school  board,  $1,107.74;(«)  from 
mis<n^llaneou8  sources,  $3.33;  a  total  of  ^^588.51.  This  amount  was 
difdmi-sed  as  follows:  For  teachers'  salaries,  $7,513.40;  for  incidental 
expenses,  repairs,  furniture,  fuel,  rent,  insurance,  and  balance  duo 
trc»asurer,  $1,075.31. 

()f  the  State  free-book  fund  noted  above,  the  sum  of  $1,155.34  was 
appropriated  for  coloivd  schools. 

The  <rf>st  to  the  county  for  the  school  year  (exclusive  of  the  free-book 
fund  and  of  the  interest  on  the  amount  invested  in  the  school  buildings) 
of  each  Negro  child  wa.s  $5.74,  basing  the  calculation  on  the  average 
attendan(*e  of  1,4J)6. 

It  would  l)e  both  interesting  and  valuable  to  compare  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  whitt^  and  by  the  Negroes  which  go  to  make  up  the  amount  of 
this  count}-  levy  for  schools,  $30,000.  But  there  is  no  provision  made 
in  the  office  of  the  county  commissioners  or  of  tlie  county  clerk  by 
which  property  can  be  identified  as  held  by  white  or  by  Negro  owners. 
In  consequence  no  record  can  be  kept,  either  of  the  acquisition  or  of 
the  lass  of  property  by  either  class  of  citizens,  nor  can  any  just  esti- 
mate 1^  made  of  the  absolute  or  relative  condition  and  progress^  of  the 
Negroes  as  a  whole,  as  shown  in  their  economic  success  or  failure  xs  a 
Ixxiy  of  citizens  and  voters. 

The  same  lack  of  distinctive  record,  combined  with  the  condition  of 
the  kiw  on  the  subject  previous  to  1897,  renders  futile  any  attempt  to 
get  accurately  at  the  incumbrances  on  the  real  estate  of  the  county. 
though  a  competent  authority  estimates  it,  exclusive  of  the  crop  liens, 
a^  lieing  about  $3,000,000. 

Upon  the  agricultuml  history  of  the  county,  th«?  record  of  its  popu- 
lation offers  a  very  interesting  commentary. 

The  United  States  census  gives  the  following  tigun\s  for  the  pi)pula- 
tion  of  the  county,  1790  to  1890: 

rOPULATIOX  OF  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY.  ITlH)  T-)  is'K). 


Year. 

Wliitos. 

1790 

11.670 

i^n 

i<,  51)8 

IM) 

9, 7:il 

ivjii 

9.0S2 

INJO 

12, 103 

IMO 

H.  7<W> 

IHriO 

9. 4:i'> 

]S^i 

11,:M9 

uco 

i;].  12S 

IKM 

If).  (i()»< 

W90 

i7.rHH> 

Nc*>f  rot's.  I     Total. 


r,,  324 

<i.  .Vk) 

8. 249 

7,318 

1         7.713 

I         (i.  Ci'.X) 

('( 

425 

(i 

973 

/ 

131 

1         '* 

InO 

1         9 

(»o 

is.ocr, 

15.  (V>H 
17,  i»M) 

Hi.  100 

19,  M6 
15.  I'Hi 
lo,S4iO 
IS. 322 

20.  fAYI 
624.7A9 

27,  isr> 


oThU  amount  is  believ«.*d  to  be  upproximati'ly  the  county  tux  piiid  by  the  Negrnx's. 
Mocltxiiug  1  Indian. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  at  the  censuses  of  1800,  1810,  and  1820  the 
population  did  not  reach  the  mark  it  had  attained  in  1790;  that  in  1830 
the  white  population  was  only  424  more  than  it  had  been  in  1790;  that 
the  population  was  well-nigh  stationary  and  almost  at  its  lowest  ebb 
dui-ing  the  two  decades  from  1830  to  1850;  and  that  the  Negro  popu- 
lation was  remarkabh^  uniform  during  the  80  years  from  1790  to  1870. 

The  explanation  of  this  practically  steady  decline  in  the  white  popu- 
lation from  1700  to  1850,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  emigrant  spirit  alone.  The  constant  stream  of 
emigration  West  and  South  was  largely  a  result — the  direct  economic 
result — of  the  preceding  agricultural  system.  Beginning  with  the 
second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  have  the  regime  cff  *^the 
old  tobacco  planters,  with  their  baronial  estates  and  armies  of  slaves. 
They  felled  the  native  forests  and  planted  the  virgin  soil  in  tobacco 
and  Indian  corn.  This  did  very  well  so  long  as  there  was  timber  for 
the  ax  and  new  land  for  the  hoe;  and  these  old  lords  of  the  manor 
were  happy.  They  feasted  and  frolicked  and  fox  hunted  and  made 
the  most  of  life.  Those  days  are  known  as  'the  good  old  times.'  In 
less  than  a  century  after  this  system  of  denuding  and  exhaustion 
began  there  were  no  more  forests  to  clear  and  no  more  new  land  to 
till.  Then  succeeded  the  period  of  old  fields,  decaying  worm  fences, 
and  moldering  homesteads.  This  sad  condition  of  the  county  had 
reached  its  climax  about  the  year  1840.  *  *  *  The  land  would 
no  longer  yield  an  increase,  and  they  made  no  attempt  at  renovating 
and  improving  the  soil,  and  Montgomery  lands  became  a  synonym  for 
poverty^  *  *  *  The  Society  of  Friends,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy 
Spring,  who  formed  their  settlement  in  the  course  of  the  decade  pre- 
(;eding  and  following  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur^^  and  who  at 
every  period  of  the  history  of  the  cOunty  have  done  so  much  to  pro- 
mote the  material  development  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
county,  first  abandoned  this  distinctive  system  of  cultivation  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  past  centur}^,  induced  thereto  b}'^  the  change 
then  made  in  the  character  of  their  labor.'- ((/) 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  then,  Sandy  Spring  was  an  object 
lesson,  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  slave  community,  of  the  superiority, 
both  in  its  tendencies  and  in  its  results,  of  free  labor  owning  the  soil, 
and  was  enabled  to  realize  what  Washington  and  Jeflferson,  Madison 
and  Franklin  and  James  Wilson  hoped  to  attain  for  the  whole  country 
through  the  Constitution. 

<(  Boyd'H  History,  107,  108.  A  Saiuly  Spring  gentleman,  80  years  of  age,  says  the 
fre(iuent  practice  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  was  to  clear  off  a  pierce  of  '*new 
ground,'*  raise  two  croi)8  of  tobacco  and  one  of  wheat,  and  then  turn  the  land  out  as 
"old  field.'' 
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SANDY  SPRING. 

As  has  been  said  already,  Sandy  Spring  is  a  community — one  of  the 
few  in  the  United  States — which  for  a  hundred  and  fift}'  years  has 
remained  distinctively  and  predominantly  under  the  influence  and  con- 
trol of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Some  of  the  original  grants  of  land  remain  in  part  in  the  families  to 
which  they  were  patented,  and  will  therefore  be  briefly  mentioned. 
Beginning  on  the  east,  "Snowdcn's  Manor'"  dates  from  1715,  and 
^^Snowden's  Manor  Enlarged"  from  1743;  "Charley  Forest"  from 
171(),  and  *' Addition  to  Charley  Forest"  from  1720;  ''Charles  and 
Benjamin"  from  1718;  ''^Brooke  Grove"  from  1728,  and  "George  the 
Third"  from  1763.  (a)  These  old  grants  extended  far  beyond  the 
present  limits  of  the  Sandy  Spring  neighborhood,  which  includes 
parts  of  all  of  them.  (5) 

The  oldest  bourse  in  the  neighborhood,  built  by  James  Brooke  at 
"'Charley  Forest"  in  1728,  was,  it  seems,  the  nucleus  of  the  Sandy 
Spring  meeting,  which  has  a  recorded  existence  since  1753. 

These  early  settlers  were  diligent  farmers  and  hunters  and  indus- 
trious growers  of  tobacco.  ^'  The  fact  is  mentioned  that  Richard  Snow- 
den  had  24  tobacco  houses  standing  in  a  row  on  one  tract  of  land."  (c) 

Like  the  rest  of  the  colonists,  wherever  slavery  was  profitable,  the 
settlers  were  slaveholders,  (ff)  The  decisive  event  in  the  economic  life 
of  Siindy  Spring  came  with  the  freeing  of  the  slaves.  ''A  little  while," 
says  the  annalist  of  Sandy  Spring,  ""  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  about  the  year  1772,  ^the  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  in  Baltimore,"  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  minutes,  'recom- 
mended  to  the  subordinate  quarterly  meetings   to   keep  under  the 

r/C'f.  W.  11.  Farquhar:  Annals  of  Samly  Spring,  Baltimore,  1884;  T.  H.  S.  Boyd: 
History  of  Montgomery  County,  second  vd. 

h  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  know  the  neighborhoo<l  and  may  Ix*  interested  in 
knowing  the  exaet  limitH  embraced  in  this  study  the  followmg  outline  deseriptit)n  is 
inserted:  lieginniug  back  of  SinMuerville  with  the  eastern  end  of  Snowden's  ^lanor 
and  the  landi<  formerly  owned  by  Fre<lerick  and  Rol)ert  M.  Stabler;  thence  northerly 
along  the  Patuxeni  River,  excluding  the  Brown,  Thompson,  and  Cissel  farms,  uj>  to 
and  including  Dr.  Augustus  Stabler'^  lands  Iwyond  Brighton;  thence  westerly  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Brookeville  road  to  the  Holland  farm,  excluding  that  farm, 
including  James  B.  HallowelFs  lands,  excluding  the  old  ^lagruder  and  Walters 
properties,  including  Charles  Y.  Kirk's  land  and  Gluey,  and  then  running  south 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Brookeville  turnpike  to  and  including  the  farm  formerly 
(»wned  by  Dr.  Roger  Brooke;  thence,  including  Alban  Brooke's  lands,  easterly  along 
the  north  line  of  the  old  Baltimore  road  (including  the  farm  of  E.  L.  Palmer  south  of 
that  road)  to  and  including  the  lands  of  Dr.  Francis  Thomas  and  William  Lea,  and 
80  back  to  the  "manor**  at  the  fork  of  the  Tiaurel  road  and  the  Colesville  turnpike. 
This  ia  the  district  which  may  Ik?  said,  roughly  speaking,  to  have  been  and  to  have 
remained  "Quaker**  land  under  the  characteristics  conditions. 

r Farquhar,  Annals  of  Sandy  Spring,  XX III. 

dThe  exception  of  the  Grermau  Quakers  of  Peimsylvaiiia  should  be  noted. 
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weight  of  a  concern  which  had  arisen  in  the  society  some  time  ago,  in 
regard  to  members  holding  slaves.'  The  following  year  a  committee 
reported  that  '  some  appear  concerned  to  discharge  their  slaves;  divers 
are  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  practice,  while  too  many  make 
excuses,'  etc*.  It  is  e\adent  that  great  tenderness,  patience,  and 
deliberation  marked  every  step  taken  b}-  our  society  in  this  weighty 
matter.  Time  was  afforded  to  all  to  examine  the  subject  for  them- 
selves. No  outside  pressure  was  employed.  Appeal  was  made  onl}^ 
to  the  sense  of  right  in  the  minds  of  those  inmiediately  concerned. 
At  length  the  society,  impressed  by  their  own  convictions,  took  up 
Hhe  testimony  against  slavery,'  and  held  it  ever  since.  Under  its 
operation  large  families  of  slaves  were  discharged  from  compulsory 
service,  who  became  the  progenitors  of  the  useful  and  comparatively 
prosperous  'free  colored  working  people'  of  the  neighborhood."  This 
emancipation  took  place  in  some  instances,  perhaps  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  by  the  gradual  process  of  fixing  on  a  definite  date  in  the 
future  or  on  a  certain  age  after  which  the  individual  Negroes  in  ques- 
tion should  be  free,  (a) 

In  spite  of  free  labor,  Sandy  Spring,  whose  present  fertility  is  due 
to  superior  farming  on  a  soil  originally  poor  and  thin,  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  the  tobacco  culture.  About  the  beginning  of  the  second 
quarter  of  this  century,  '^'for  the  first  and  last  time,  a  small  emigration 
to  the  West  began  to  exhibit  itself,"  and  about'  1885  "'  a  farm  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  neighborhood  sold  for  $6  and  one  at  the  eastern  edge 
for  ?2.05  per  acre."  Then  the  Sandy  Spring  farmers  began  to  experi- 
ment with  lime,  hauling  the  stone  from  5  to  10  miles  to  their  kiliiij.  In 
1830  Sandy  Spring  experimented  with  itself  and  with  the  ^'  Morus 
multicaulis  "  (the  many-stemmed  or  Chinese  mulberry),  the  only  valu- 
able result  being  that  the  use  of  bone  dust  was  introduced. 

((  Cf.  Will  of  Richard  Thomai'.  The  following  i«  the  first  item  hi  the  will  of  Richanl 
Thomas,  of  *' Cherry  Grove,"  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  execnited  November  8,  1806, 
and  recorded  on  December  15,  1806: 

''Item.  I  will  and  l)equeath  all  my  male  slaves  that  are  above  21  years  old  and 
all  my  female  slaveys  that  are  above  18  years  old  to  \)e  and  I  do  hereby  make  them 
absolutely  free  from  and  after  my  decease,  and  all  those  that  are  under  those  agt^s  to 
be  free  as  they  may  come  of  age — that  is,  the  males  at  the  age  of  21  and  the  females 
at  the  age  of  18  years,  their  ages  to  be  ascertained  by  my  two  sons,  Richard 
Thoma«»,  jr.,  and  William  Thomas." 

In  accordance  with  this  item,  the  executors  made  the  following  report: 

*'A  certificate  of  the  births  of  all  the  young  Negroes  which  were  manmiiitted  by 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Richanl  Thomas,  late  of  Montgomery  County,  decea4-'e<i, 
as  ascertained  by  us,  the  subscril^ers,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  said  will.  Given 
under  our  hands  this  21st  day  of  the  fourth  month,  1813,  Richanl  Thomas.  William 
Thomas." 

This  list  includes  the  names  of  36  children  and  13  mothers,  which  would  make  the 
total  number  of  slaves  freed  under  thia  will  probably  between  60  and  70. 
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In  the  beginning  of  1844  the  Furmers'  Club  wa«  organized,  {a)  and 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  one  of  its  members  (i)  experimented  with 
Peruvian  guano.  Its  effect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  neigh]x)rhood 
and  of  the  countj'  was  prompt  and  great;  and  ]x>th  count j  and  neigh- 
borhood profited  greatly  also  from  the  rise  in  price  of  farm  products 
a  few  years  later,  caased  by  the  Crimean  war,  as  both  did  a  few  3'ears 
later  still  in  consoxjuence  of  the  civil  war  })etween  the  SUites,  18fjl-1865. 

In  1S4S  The  Mutual  Fire  Insui'ance  Company  of  Montgomery 
County  was  organized  at  Sandy  Spring  (P.  O.).  Edward  Stabler,  presi- 
dent, and  R.  R.  Moore,  secretaiy,  and  continues  in  successful  opoi-ation, 
having  to-day  l)etween  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions  of  insumnce  in 
force.  In  1858  the  Sandy  Spring  Lyceum  Com^jany  was  established, 
and  the  hall  was  opened  and  used  in  February,  lHoi>.  In  iS&2  the 
!)one  mill  bc»gan  the  successful  manufacture  of  fertilizers  and  is  still 
in  oi)eration.  The  Sandy  Spring  Horticultuml  Society  was  estab- 
lishixl  in  1803.  In  1805  the  Enterprise  Fanners'  Club,  of  Sand}'  Spring, 
was  formed,  and  the  school  for  colored  children,  hitherto  in  fitful 
operation,  was  pt^rmanently  established,  (c)  In  1860  Irish  potatoes 
were  first  gix)wn  on  a  large  sca.le  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  Sandy 
Spring  Branch  Turnpike,  begun  in  I860,  was  incorporated  with  the 
BrcK)keville  and  Washington  Turnpike.  In  1808  was  organized  the 
Savings  Institution  of  Sandy  Spring,  which  now  hius  over  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dei)osits.  In  1870  the  Ashton,  Colesville,  and  Washington 
Turnpike  and  the  Norwood  bi'anch  of  the  Brookoviile  and  Washington 
Turnpike  were  both  begun,  and  in  the  same  vear  the  Home  Interest 
Ciub  was  founded,  which  deals  with  the  economics  of  the  home 
as  distinguished  from  the  farm.  The  Montgomeiy  Farnu^rs'  Clul), 
of  Sandy  Spring,  was  organized  in  1872,  and  the  annual  farmers' 
conventions  at  Sandy  Spring  Ix^gan  to  me(»t  under  the  auspices  of 
the  three  fanners'  clubs.  In  187H  the  (.1  range  was  cstabli.slied  in 
Santly  Spring,  and  there  arc  now  two  gnvn<>es  in  the  neighborhood 
whii-h  hold  n»gular  meetings.  In  1880  lo<.*al  option  as  to  tlie  sale  of 
liquor  was  adoi)ied  by  the  whole  county  and  went  into  operation  the 
following  year,  and  in  this  neighlK)rh()od  the  open  sale  of  licjuor 
hvLs  lieen  restrained  ever  since.  Ik?tween  1880  and  lssr>  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  preiwired  South  Carolina  phosphate  rock  as  fortiliz<*r 
liecame  cjuite  general.     In  1894  the  Enterprise  Telephone  ('oniimny, 

iiTUv  Montj^oiiKTv  County  Agricultural  Sm-icty  was  orjjrani/jMl  tlu'  siinr  yt'iir. 

/'Mahl(»n  Kirk,  of  Wcxxlbum.  A  STiiall  (juantity  of  jruaiio  was  s<»nt  him  by  a  Bal- 
tinion*  ineri'hant,  to  whom  it  had  lx»en  )»niuj;lit  by  a  Haltiinort'  ship  captain  tn)ni 
Peni.  A  Hprxmful  each  wafli  jmt  into  »onie  hills  of  t-orn,  whi«'h  wf^rr  niarkctl.  The 
y\i'U\  wEfl  foiuid  to  be  about  10  to  1,  as  con:ij>are<l  with  the  rest  of  the  <'rop.  The 
next  yearOeoree  E.  Brooke,  Dr.  Charles  Farquhar,  K.  J.  Hall,  an<l  C<M»ke  l)i«*kinson 
imported  guano  in  qtmntity  into  the  neijrhl>orhood  for  the  tirnt  time. 

cAt  the  "Sharp  Street"  Church.     Cf.  infra. 
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of  Sandy  Spring,  began  oi^rations  and  now  has  between  125  and  130 
local  .subscribers  and  exchanges,  and  gives  communication  with  other 
county  systems,  as  well  as  with  Baltimore  and  Washington.  During 
the  past  20  years  dairy  fanning  has  grown  very  greatly  and  now  con- 
stitutes probably  the  largest  single  agricultural  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, the  annual  export  being  estimated  at  75,000  gallons  of  milk 
and  80,000  gallons  of  cream.  Small  f  mits  are  quite  extensively  grown, 
and  a  good  deal  of  huckstering  and  market-garden  trading  is  carried 
on.  Most  of  the  clubs  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketeh  have  met 
regularly  every  month  since  their  organization,  and  the  resulting 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  of  immense  value  to 
it.  A  number  of  other  organizations  have  been  passed  over  without 
mention  as  not  bearing  so  directly  upon  the  economic  condition  of  the 
conununity,  although  they  are  of  importance  as  helping  to  bring  about 
the  high  gmde  of  its  villagelike  or  semiurban  type  of  life. 

The  details  given,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  are  essential  to  a  fair 
understanding  of  the  community  influences,  physical  and  moral,  under 
which  the  Negroes  have  been  living,  some  of  them  for  three  and  four 
generations  of  freedom.  In  a  number  of  cases  Negroes  who  were  freed 
before  1S(\5  in  other  parts  of  the  county  or  in  the  adjoining  counties 
moved  into  Sandy  Spring,  attracted  by  the  good  wages  paid  here  and 
by  the  generally  superior  conditions  of  life  for  them,  as  compared  with 
the  neighborhoods  which  the^^  left.  Since  1865  a  much  larger  influx 
of  Negroes  has  taken  place.  There  has  been  and  continues  to  be  that 
corresponding  outflow  of  the  adolescent  and  adult  Negro  population, 
toward  the  cities  particularly,  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of 
Negro  life  in  what  were  known  in  1860  as  the  l)order  States,  (a)  Among 
those  Negro  families  long  established  in  the  community,  and  even  more 
distinctly  marked  among  those  who  have  come  in  since  1865,  is  the 
tendency  to  collect  together  into  settlements  in  certain  localities,  just 
as  is  observed  to  ])e  the  case  in  the  cities.  This  tendency  is  perfectly 
natural  and  therefore  inevitable,  whatever  may  be  its  economic 
advantages  or  disadvantages. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  separate  the  census  returns  for  Sandy  Spring 
from  those  for  other  neighborhoods  of  Montgomery  County;  but  the 
following  extract  from  the  Annals  of  Sandy  Spring,  written  in  1871, 
shows  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  community  during  two  decades, 
by  sample,  as  it  were: 

Th(^  national  census  furnished  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural productions  of  our  neighborhood  which  are  worth  recording 
here.  Your  historian,  having  held  the  office  of  census  taker  in  both 
the  years  of  1850  and  1870,  is  enabled  to  compare  the  products  of  9 
fanns  at  those  two  several  periods.  The  estimate  is  given  in  the  mon- 
eyed value  at  present  prices:  Total  value  of  proouctions  in  1850, 

a  Cf.  The  Philadelphia  Negro,  by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Publications  of  the  UniTemty 
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f  10,365;  in  1870,  $36,320;  average  per  farm  in  1850,  $1,151;  in  1870, 
1^,035;  which  shows  an  increase  on  the  same  land  over  3i-foid. 

No  such  advance  has  been  made  from  1870  to  1S99,  and  itisdouiitfiil 
if  the  land,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  bring  two-thirds  as  much  per  tu!ro 
as  it  did  29  years  ago,  notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  iK>pulat]on.  In  1870  the  white  population  of  the  neigliborhood 
was  about  425;  in  1870  it  was  about  575.  At  present  it  is  estimated 
at  about  700.  The  Negro  population  has  increased  very  greatly  since 
1865.  The  total  population  may  be  estimated  at  1,700.  This  popula- 
tion inhabits  an  irregularly  shaped  tmct  of  land  about  5  miles  across 
from  east  to  west  and  about  5  miles  across  from  north  to  south. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  territory  4  physicians  and  1  dentist  have 
their  homes,  and  within  the  territory  or  immediately  on  its  })ordcrs 
there  are  2  Friends'  meetinghouses,  2  Episcopal  churches,  2  Metho- 
dist Epist»opal  churches,  and  1.  Roman  Catholic  church  among  the 
whites,  and  2  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  1  African  Methodist 
Episcoi>al,  1  Methodist  Protestant,  and  1  Baptist  church  among  the 
NegrcK's;  2  small  public  libmries;  1  private  and  6  public  white  schools 
and  3  public  schools  for  Negroes;  3  public  halls,  one — the  Lyceum — 
providing  lectures  in  the  winter  season;  16  country  stores,  some  of 
which  include  drugs,  agricultural  implements,  and  fertilizers  among 
their  wares:  9  post-offices,  4  having  four  mails  a  day;  a  telegraph 
office,  a  telephone  exchange,  a  bank  open  twice  a  week,  an  insurance 
office,  a  small  printing  office  for  handbills,  etc.:  5  wheelwright  and 
paint  shops,  8  ])lacksmith  shops,  5  carpenter  and  cabinetmakers'  shops; 
1  fi^rtilizer  manufactory,  2  flour  and  grist  mills,  1  gristmill,  2  saw- 
mills: 1  bakery,  2  butchers'  establishments,  2  ice-cream  factories,  3 
dairy  establishments  for  exporting  milk  and  cream;  1  carpet-weaving 
establishment,  1  plumber's  establishment,  2  bicycle  repair  shops,  2 
undertakers'  establishments;  and,  in  addition  to  the  various  associa- 
tions already  mentioned,  there  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  clubs  and 
societies,  social,  semipolitical,  and  literary,  holding  regular  meetings, 
among  them  an  excellent  ])ook  club  (an  oifshoot  of  the  Home  Interest 
Club),  having  between  GO  and  70  family  memberships.  Thirty-tive 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  not  far  from  a  third  of  the  white  homes, 
are  supplied  with  water  by  windmills  or  ram  or  engin'\  and  the 
majority  of  them  have  hot  and  cold  water  in  their  ])athrooms.  An 
excellent  macadamized  turnpike  passes  along  one  side  of  the  neighl^or- 
ho(xl  and  3  more  turnpikes  traverse  it,  2  of  which  join  one  of  the  main 
stems,  and  these  2  main  roads  afford  easy  conununication  with  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  with  2  electric  railway  lines  a  mile  or  more 
before  reaching  the  District  line.  The  Metropolitan  Branch  and  the 
Washington  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  liiiilroad  are  almut 
equally  distant — 10  miles — west  and  cast  from  the  center  of  l\\\i 
neigrhhorlkkx/.    Bfdtimore  is  25  miles  to  the  northeast. 
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A  very  considerable  number  of  people  come  out  from  Baltimore  and 
Washington  to  spend  the  summer  in  the  neighborhood,  with  decided 
economic  and  social  results  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  present  study  has  followed  closely  (with  the  important  excep- 
tions noted  on  page  55)  the  lines  and  the  order  of  the  study  of  The 
Negroes  of  Farmville,  Virginia,  by  Dr.  DuBois,  Department  of  Lal>or 
Bulletin  No.  14,  both  because  of  the  excellence  of  that  plan  and  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity  and  of  ease  of  reference  in  this  series  of  studies 
under  the  Department  of  Labor.  Wherever  practicable  the  tables  and 
stutistics  in  the  Farmville  study  have  been  used  for  both  comparative 
and  ii])soiute  results.  In  the  case  of  Farmville  we  have  a  small  urban 
comnumity  of  Negroes  with  immediate  agricultural  interests  and  sur- 
roundings. In  the  case  of  Sandy  Spring  we  have  an  approximately 
equal  group  of  agricultural  Negroes  with  semiurban  surroundings  and 
interests.  The  materials  for  this  study  were  collected  principally 
during  the  latter  part  of  Noveml)er  and  December,  1899,  and  some 
corrections  and  additions  were  made  in  the  early  months  of  1900.  At 
first  there  was  considerable  uneasiness  exhibited  by  the  Negroes  on 
hearing  the  questions  propounded,  and  more,  perhaps,  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  propounded  at  all;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  answered 
cheerfully,  and  possibly  with  more  frankness  than  accuracy.  Many  of 
the  replies  were  evidently  estimates  in  cases  where  accumcv  was  hoped 
for.  In  some  cases  brief  judicious  explanations  and  joggings  of  the 
memory  enabled  the  investigator  to  aid  in  the  formulation  of  what 
seemed  the  correct  result.  In  some  cases  subsequent  investigation 
showed  that  the  questions  had  not  been  understood  and  corrections  had 
to  l)e  made.  This  was  true  of  the  first  question.  It  was  difficult  for 
the  Negroes  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  economic  family  as  distinguished 
from  the  natunil  family,  and  to  keep  the  two  separate.  The  answers 
to  the  ninth  question  were  of  doubtful  value  in  many  cases  because 
of  ignorance,  in  many  cases  because  of  the  known  intermarriage  of 
ancestors  without  the  corresponding  knowledge  of  the  free  or  slave 
condition  of  both.  The  sixteenth  question  seemed  to  be  diflicult  to 
answer  correctly  for  several  re^isons,  among  them  ODiour propre  teing 
conspicuoas.  The  answers  to  the  eighteenth,  the  nineteenth,  and  the 
twentieth  questions  give,  it  is  believed,  i-ather  the  semblance  than  the 
substance  of  what  was  sought.  The  twenty-fifth  question  was  practi- 
cally abandoned  as  labor  in  vain. 

The  geneml  result  may  be  likened  rather  to  a  blurred  photogmph 
than  to  a  sharply  outlined  drawing;  the  picture  Ls  there,  but  it  is  hard 
to  see.  Nevertheless,  after  making  allowance  for  a  large  margin  of 
error,  the  answei's  seem  to  approach  the  truth  nearly  enough  to  be  of 
some  considerable  scientific  value. 

The  following  schedule  of  questions  was  pi'epared  and  used.  It 
differs  from  the  schedule  used  for  the  Farmville  Negro  cmly  in  the 
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additionftl  tnterrogataries  which  are  noted>  some  of  whkh  were  added 
with  the  riew  of  bringing  out  certain  characteristics  of  the  Negit>es  of 
Sandy  Spring: 

1 .  Xaml^er  of  persons  In  the  family? 

2.  RelatioDBhip  of  this  person  to  head  of  ^mily? 
X  Sex? 

4.  A^  at  nearcet  birthday? 

5.  Conjugal  condition? 

6.  How  many  times  married?  (a) 

7.  Place  of  birth? 

8.  Length  of  residence  in  Sandy  Spring? 

9.  FTt?e  or  8la\-e  l)efore  1865?    How  long?  ^^a) 

10.  Length  of  re:$idence  in  this  houi^e? 

11.  Able  to  read? 

12.  Able  to  write? 

13.  Months  in  Pi'hool  daring  last  year? 

14.  Usnal  occupationi«? 

15.  Usual  wages  per  day,  week,  or  month? 
Id.  Weeks  unemployed  daring  year? 

17.  Working  for  self?  (a)  ^ 

18.  Worke<l  at  how  many  places  during  past  year?  (a) 

19.  Workerl  at  how  many  places  during  past  five  years?  (a) 

20.  Worketi  at  same  place  for  five  years  or  longer?  (a) 

21.  Mother  of  how  many  children  (born  living)? 

22.  Xunil^er  of  children  now  living? 
2:^.  Where  are  .such  children  now? 

24.  Birthn  during  the  year?  (a) 

25.  Sickness  during  the  year?    How  long?    Cause?  (a) 
2ti  Di>aths  during  the  year?    Number?    Cause?  (a) 

27.  Ik'aths  during  past  five  years?  {a) 

28.  Defective  or  maimed  children?  (n) 
2^».  Kind  and  size  of  house?  {a) 

30.  DiHyn  this  family  own  this  house? 

31.  Does  this  family  own  any  land  or  houses? 

32.  Value  of  such  land  or  houses.  ( a ) 

33.  How  long  has  this  family  owne<l  such  land  or  houses?  [a) 
31.  Kent  imd  here  per  month. 

35.  Church  memljershij)  or  attendance. 

Before  entering  upon  the  cliscussion  of  the  tables  an  expliination  is 
needed  in  order  to  make  plain  the  comparisons  with  the  Farmville 
ta}>les. 

In  the  Farmville  study  (p.  8)  we  read:  ^"About  75  servants,  mostly 
young  women  living  in  white  families  as  servants,  and  having  no  other 
town  homes,  were  not  interrogated  at  all,  and  conse([uently  are  not 
accounted  for  in  these  returns,"  and  a  note  on  the  same  page  adds,  in 
part,  "However,  they  are  not  in  all,  if  in  a  majority  of,  eases  citizens 
of  Farmville,  but  have  homes  in  the  eountr}'."  On  page  24  of  the 
Farmville  study  a  note  to  the  table  for  the  number  of  families  says: 
*'Not  iocluding  16  brickyard  laborers,  etc.,  who  might  be  counted  in 

itAfhiitional question,  not  used  in  Farmville  schedule. 
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families,  but  who  have  preferably  been  called  'floating,'  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  economic  statistics.-'  In  order  to  keep  to  the  same  stand- 
ard, for  the  sake  of  direct  comparisons  with  Farmville,  corresponding 
omissions  have  been  made  in  the  Sandy  Spring  report.  Thus  there 
are  65  persons — 12  males  and  53  females  (including  3  children  of  tender 
age) — who  in  domestic  and  farm  service  make  their  homes  in  the  build- 
ings or  outbuildings  of  their  employers.  Among  these  there  are  found: 
One  family  of  3  (a  mother  and  2  children),  4  families  of  2  (3  couples 
and  1  mother  and  child),  and-  54  families  of  1,  so  counted.  These  54 
families  of  1  include  wives  and  mothers  having  husbands  or  children, 
or  both.  They  would  not  be  so  enumerated  in  a  general  census  of  eco- 
nomic families;  but  this  is  a  special  study  for  a  particular  purpose; 
hence  they  are  so  enumerated.  Even  where  2  servants  are  living  under 
the  roof  of  the  same  employer,  they  are  counted  as  constituting  2 
economic  families  of  1,  since  their  real  family  life  and  their  wages  are 
entirely  divergent — unless  the}'  happen  to  be  of  the  same  real  family. 
Where,  then,  the  Sandy  Spring  Negro  population  is  compared  directly 
in  tai)ular  form  with  the  Farmville  Negro  population,  these  65  pei*sons 
are  omitted,  even  though  important  economic  elements — wages,  for 
example — are  losfsight  of  by  the  omission,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  real  family  application  of  the  same  wages  is  somewhat  distorted  by 
the  inclusion  of  these  persons  thus  separately  enumerated. 

The  tables  for  Sandy  Spring,  when  reduced  to  the  Farmville  basis, 
have  prefatory  notes  showing  the  omissions.  The  figures  shown  for 
Farmville  do  not  in  any  case  include  the  75  servants  mentioned  above. 

AGE,  SEX,  AND  BIRTHPLACE  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION. 

The  total  number  of  Negroes  in  Sandv  Spring  w^ho  reported  as  to 
age,  sex,  and  birthplace  was  960.  Adding  to  this  number  40,  esti- 
mated as  not  reporting,  we  obtain  a  total  of  1,000.  This  does  not 
include  a  number  of  laborers,  male  and  female,  who  live  in  various 
settlements  just  beyond  the  edge  of  Sandy  Spring  and  who  constitute 
a  varying  but  considerable  part  of  the  working  force  of  the  neigh boi- 
hood,  except,  of  course,  in  so  far  as  such  laborers  were  domiciled  in 
Sandy  Spring  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  This  approximate 
numl)er  of  960  for  the  Negro  population  of  Sandy  Spring  in  1899 
includes  the  65  persons  in  domestic  and  farm  service  already  referred 
to.  Some  of  them  have  no  other  accessible  homes.  Some  of  them 
have  other  homes  in  the  neighborhood  and  return  to  them  at  regular 
or  irregular  periods.  Where  a  cook  or  a  housemaid,  for  example, 
remains  habitually  at  the  house  of  her  employer,  only  returning  home 
occasionally,  she  is- counted  as  an  economic  family  of  one.  Where 
farm  hand,  cook,  and  house  servant  return  every  night  to  their  own 
homes  the}'  are  counted  as  members  of  their  respective  economic  fami- 
lies.   This  leads  to  somewhat  arbitrary  results  where  families  are  enu- 
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merated  by  size  of  family  and  annual  income.  But  it  seemed  to  the 
inve8ti|2fator  still  more  misleading  to  ignore  even  in  part  this  impor- 
tant domestic-service  element  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Negro  population 
and  of  the  Sandy  Spring  economic  life.  For  just  here  is  one  of  the 
two  greatest  sources  of  race  irritation,  the  other  source  being  polit- 
ii»al.  One  affects  the  women  of  both  races  more  especially.  The  other 
affects  the  men  of  the  two  races  primarily  and  all  the  other  members 
thereafter. 

Considering  the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring  as  shown  in  the  table  fol- 
lowing, we  find  that  there  are  ^S  males  and  512  females,  a  proportion 
of  1,143  females  to  every  1,000  males.  If  the  12  males  and  the  53 
females  be  omitted,  this  proportion  remains  slightly  higher  than  that 
for  Farmville — 1,053  as  against  1,048  female^s  to  every  1,000  mules  (a) — 
and  is  very  considerably  above  the  general  proportion  for  the  United 
States — 952.8  females  to  every  1,000  males.  This  excess  seems  to 
indi(*ate  an  emigration  of  males,  but  it  also  indicates,  as  shown  by 
name  and  bii-thplace,  an  immigration  of  females.  It  is  of  interest  as 
lK»ing  a  typical  characteristic  of  the  Negro  problem  of  the  country. 
We  are  accustomed  to  the  migration  of  men  as  individuals  and  to  the 
migration  of  women  as  members  of  families,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  an^^ 
other  people  show  such  mobility  on  the  part  of  its  younger  female 
members  as  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States.  The  habit  soems  to  be 
rapidly  growing,  and  it  nmst  ])e  of  great  signilictuice  for  the  future  of 
the  mce.(/;) 

The  following  table  shows,  })y  age  periods,  the  lunnber  of  Negroes 
of  each  sex  from  whom  reports  were  obtained: 

NIMBKR  OF  NKGKOKS    IN   SANDY  SFTlINr.    FROM  WHOM  HKI'oRTS  WLRK  OBTAINED.  BY 

AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX.  ISW. 


Ago  peri«Kls,  Males.      Ffinuhs.      Total. 


I'ndor  1  year  . . 

1  to -I  vtiirR 

5  to  9  yean* 

10  to  ir>  years  .. 
lii  to  19yeur«  .. 
•JOto-JDyt^ars  .. 
30  to  :ifJ  years  . . 
40  to  49  yeura  . . 
.■iO  to  .•»  years  . . 
(X)  to  b9  yean* . . 
TO  to  79  years  . . 
M»  to  .S9  yean*  . . 
W  to  lUO  years  . 
Age  unknown . 


*.»  , 

17  ' 

2(i 

iSJ   ' 

47 

99 

71 

78 

152 

71 

«.»2  ' 

ita 

:w  1 

:« 

71 

rv2  i 

K\  1 

13.=> 

12 

52  ' 

91 

•10  1 

3() 

7G 

28  ■ 

2r>  ] 

M 

21 

20  ! 

41 

y 

9 

18 

:< 

^  i 

11 

1  , 

2  ■ 

3 

8   : 

10 

18 

ToUl 

I 


a  But  see  note  on  page  8  of  the  Fannville  .study:  "  Tho  nuiulHT  of  iVnuile?*  in  excvsa 
would  be  still  larger  if  the  omitted  house  Horvants  were  inchKled."  Had  the  Farm- 
ville honee  servants  been  included  the  proportion  of  oxoei^s  of  feinah  8  would  have 
been  laiiger  than  that  shown  for  Sandy  Spring. 

bCt  The  Philadelphia  Negro,  hy  W.  E.  B.  Ihi  IJoiV,  Publications  of  the  Vu\\i^re\\Y 
ol  PeoaifyJvaaui^  1899, 
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There  were  not  many  eases  in  whioh  the  Negroes  seenied  to  have 
speeial  difficulty  about  their  ages,  pi'obably  not  more  than  would  be 
true  for  an  equal  number  of  whites  equally  illiterate. 

There  are  192  males  of  voting  age,  and  4l0(rt)  children  of  the  legal 
school  age  (5  to  20),  or  S2S{a)  of  the  usual  school  age  (5  to  15).  As 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  reports  of  the  plaice  of  birth  show 
that  of  the  960  Sandy  Spring  Negroes  595,  or  02  per  cent,  were  born 
in  the  neighborhood;  150,  or  10  per  cent,  were  })orn  elsewhere  in 
Montgomery  County;  and  100,  or  10  per  cent,  are  from  Howard 
County  and  other  parts  of  the  State;  a  total  of  845,  or  88  per  cent, 
native  to  Maryland.  Of  the  remaining  115  enumemted,  the  birthplace 
of  17  is  not  reported,  and  98  were  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia,  and  States  farther  south,  a  very  few  (8  or  4)  from  the  North 
and  West  exc»epted. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  224  families  reported  as  to  length 
of  residence  in  Sandy  Spring.  Four  liad  been  living  thi.*re  less  than  1 
year,  21  from  1  to  5  years,  16  from  5  to  10  years,  20  from  10  to  20 
years,  79  from  20  to  35  years,  and  79  for  35  yeai*s  or  longer.  That  is  to 
say,  nearly  three- fourths  of  the  families  have  Ik'Cu  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  more  than  20  ^^ears;  or,  to  look  at  the  matter  fix)m  the 
other  point  of  view,  only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population 
has  come  in  from  the  outside  since  1880. 

Omitting  from  the  preceding  table  the  (j5  persons  chiefly-  in  domestic 
service,  we  got  the  following  tjible,  to  which  is  added  for  comparison 
a  similar  table  for  Farm  ville: 

NEGIiOES  IX  SANDY  SrRINii  AND  FARMVILLE   FROM  WHOM    KKFORTS  WKKE  OBTAINED 

BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX. 

[This  tut)le  (l«K's  not  ir.chulo  (15  porMJonat  Sandy  Spring  and  75  at  Farm  ville.  mostly  women  in  domej^tic 

.•icrvice.J 


Age  pt'rio(l.»«. 

Sandy  J 
Males. 

spring.  Mf 
t'emales. 

17 

124 

112 

61 

45 

34 

22 

17 

8 

8 

1 

!..  1899. 
Total. 

Farn 
Males. 

12 

127 

182 

87 

f>3 

47 

44 

23 

14 

3 

1 

1 

4 

ville,  Va.. 
Females. 

12 
150 
147 
101 
67 
55 
52 

i'l 

3 

1897. 
Total. 

Under  1  voar 

8 

11J5 

107 

47 

41 

40 

27 

21 

8 

3 

1 

25 

'^ 

108 
86 
71 
49 
38 
16 
11 
2 

24 

1  to  9  yoars 

277 

10  to  19  vears* 

329 

•JO  to  211  veare 

1H8 

30  to  :W  vean* 

120 

40  to  4'J  y eaiN 

102 

50  to  5'J  veujp« 

96 

CO  to  r»9  years 

47 

70  to  79  veaiH 

29 

80loS9ve»irs        .            

(J 

90  to  100  veaiN 

1 

100  Years  or  over 

1 

Age  unknown 

8 

10 

18 

i' 

5 

T«»lal 

436 

459 

895 

598 

627 

1,225 

From  this  we  get  in  turn  the  following  table,* which  gives  the  per- 
centage in  different  age  periods  of  the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring  in 


a  Including  8  cliildren  reported  as  age  unknown. 
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<H>inpari3on  with  the  NegToen  of  Farmville,  with  the  Negro  population 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  whole  population  of  the  United  St;*tes, 
and  with  the  population  of  3  foreign  countries: 

PER  CENT  IK  DIFFERENT  AGE  PERIODS  OF  NEGROES  IN  SANDY  SPRING  AND  IN   FARM- 
VILLE,  AND  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION  IN  VARlOrS  COUNTRIES. 

[The  i>cT  cent5  for  Sandy  Sprini?Hnd  for  Farm  villeare  computed  from  schedule^;  the  others  are  taken 
from  the  United  SUte«  Onww  of  1890 and  Miiy(vSmith'M  Statistics  and  Sociology.] 


A^^  periods. 


riKk-r  10  yean 

lt»».i  19  year". 4 

'Ji>  t**  2J*  yeurs 

'J^  u*  :3>  yi-ar- 

4«>  U)  <«i  yean* 

5t»  t'.'itf  years 

60  to  »i9ye«r> 

71)  y'lirs  or  over 


Total  , 


NegrtH'J'  Negroes 
of  Sandy  1  of  Farm- 
Spring,        vllle. 


Colored 
|x)pulo- 
tion  of 

the 

United 

States.(«) 


31.24 

24.57  ! 

2t.97 

26.86 

12.31 

15.36 

9.81 

9.79 

8.44 

S.32 

5.59 

7.8-4 

4.:k 

3.M 

3.31 

3.13  i 

100.00 

100.00 

28.22 

25.18 

17.40 

11.26 

7.89 

4.92 

2.88 

2.25 


100.00 


Total 

popula- 
tion of 

the 
Unitwl 
States. 


Germany,    Iielund 


24.28 
21.70 
18. 25 
13.48 
9.45 

r..38 

3.94 
2.52 


Population  oi — 


24.2 

20.8 

20.7 

23.4 

16.2 

16.2 

12.7 

10.8 

10.4 

9..'i 

7.8 

8.5 

5.2 

G.U 

2.8 

4.5 

France. 


17.5 
17.4 
16.3 
13.8 
12. 3 
10.1 
7.6 
5.0 


100.00  I 


100.0 


100.0  I 


100.0 


a  Per4>n!»  of  Negro  descent,  Chinese.  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians. 

Tlii.«!  table  would  seem  to  show  that  the  emi<^ration  of  the  Sandy 
Spring  Nejjrroes  has  fairly  lK>gun  }>efore  the  a^re  of  20  i.^  reached;  and 
that  this  is  the  case  is  readily  explained  by  the  easy  access  to  Washington 
anil  iialtiniore;  by  the  fact  that  Sandy  Spring  children  are  froquontly 
sent  to  thoi^e  cities  to  school;  h}-  the  influence  of  the  '\sainincr  hoard- 
ers:"* and  still  more  by  the  influence  of  the  native  whites  of  Sandy 
Spring  who  have  themselves  migmted  to  the  cities  and  who  send  back 
for  si'Tvants.  This  movement  of  the  active  workers  extends  from  those 
15  to  those  50  years  of  age.  beginning  earlier  and  lasting  longer  as 
compinKl  with  the  Farmville  population.  Almost  ID  per  cent  of  tht* 
children  enumerated  as  under  10  years  of  age  are  given  in  as  '^grand- 
chil<lren"and  ''boarders/'  their  parents  being  al)sci:i,  though  it  docs 
not  always  follow  that  the  pa  rents  a  re  beyond  the  neigh})orh<)od  limits. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BIRTHS,  AND   DEATHS. 

The  table  for  the  conjugjil  condition  of  th<»  Negroes  of  Sandy  Sy>ring 
fails  to  show  some  things  which  are  known  to  exist  but  of  which  no 
re^onl  is  to  be  had,  notably,  the  ca.ses  in  which  informal  separations  of 
uiarritnl  p?ople  have  been  followed  by  more  or  less  formal  marriages 
with  third  and  fourth  persons,  and  tho.se  in  which  the  birth  of  children 
from  antenu]>tial  cohabitation  has  been  followed  by  the  marriagt^  of 
the  i>!ircnt.s.  More  than  once  two  widows  have  bc(Mi  s(»cn  amicablv 
and  decently  mourning  by  the  bier  of  the  .same  defunct  lins])an(l. 
The«e  are  matters  which  put  the  statistician  in  a  dilemma.     To  men- 
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tion  them  without  distinct  enumeration  seems  to  do  the  community 
injustice;  to  pass  them  over  without  mention  would  cei*tainly  grossly 
mislead  any  student  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  th<*  com- 
munity. It  is  the  distinct  impression  among  the  older  white  men>')ors 
of  the  Sandy  Spring  community  (some  of  whom  have  for  half  a  century 
l>een  doing  what  they  could  to  help  the  Negroes)  that  the  average 
moral  condition  of  the  Negroes  in  this  neighborhood  is  below  what  it 
was  prior  to  18G5,  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  a  number  of  the  elderly 
conservative  Negroes.  In  this  connection  at  least  three  things  should 
be  borne  in  mind:  The  natural  tendenc}"  of  age  to  see  the  past  in 
brighter  colors  than  the  present;  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of  Sandy 
Spring  life  before  1860  tended  to  make  this  a  picked  (a)  community  of 
Negroes,  zealously  aided,  morally  and  physically,  in  their  development 
by  a  surrounding  white  comnmnity  of  unusual  intelligence,  helpful- 
ness, and  industry,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  atout  three  times  as 
many  Negroes  here  nowMis  ])efore  1860.  Whether  this  lowering  of  the 
general  moral  standard,  which  is  believed  here  to  be  the  fact,  is  due 
to  the  inability  of  the  original  Sand\'  Spring  Negroes  (i.  e.,  those  living 
here  before  I860)  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  influx  of  outsiders  pre- 
sumably of  a  lower  moml  order;  (J)  whether  it  is  due  to  less  active 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  whites;  whether  it  is  a  symptom  on  the 
part  of  the  Negroes  of  a  reversion  toward  an  ancestral  type,  arc  ques- 
tions which  must  remain  unansvvcred  satisfactorily  until,  at  least,  suf- 
ticient  investigation  has  been  made  to  give  a  broader  i)asis  for  inference 
than  now  exists.  Furthermore,  it  may  then  be  discovered  that  such 
a  local  retrogression  has  still  stopped  short  of  the  general  lower  level 
for  the  State  at  large. 

The  following  table  shows  that  of  the  247  males  over  15  years  of 
age  who  returned  answers,  82,  or  33  per  cent,  were  single;  148,  or  60 
per  cent,  were  married;  lo,  or  4  per  cent,  widowed;  and  the  remain- 
ing 7.  (r)  or  about  3  per  cent,  were  living  .separated  from  their  wives. 
There  were  284  women,  of  whom  87,  or  31  per  cent,  were  single;  154, 
or  54  per  cent,  were  married;  35,  or  12  per  cent,  were  widows;  and 
8,  ((■)  or  about  3  per  <'(Mit,  were  separated. 

'/It  Ih  ]>roba))ly  a  fair  Htatemont  to  pay  that  in  pencral  intellij?ence  and  wortli  the 
Sandy  Spring  Negroes  in  1860  corre.^i)onded  to  the  "house-servant"  class  of  tho 
Southern  Negroes.  Competent  observers  in  the  South  to-day  think  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  these  old  servants  have  retained 
either  their  character  or  their  maimers,  and  none  are  more  convinced  of  this  than 
the  few  survivors  of  that  cla.<*s  themselves. 

6 One  ot  the  ohler  conservative  Sandy  Spnng  Negroes,  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  there  luul  Inen  a  lowering  of  the  general  standard,  said  that  *' a  great  many  people 
came  in  here  after  the  war,  and  some  went  one  way  and  some  went  the  other." 

cFrom  general  hiformation  the  investigator  thinks  that  the  number  of  separated 
should  be  about  doubled  in  each  of  theee  cases.    It  Is  a  difficult  matter. 
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CONJCGAL  COXDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS.  OF  NEGROES  OF  SANDY  SPRING. 


Akc  period*. 


IStn  I9f0fin .... 
au  lo  W  yearn  ... 
3D  to  S!»  yean ... 

40  to  49  yean 

ftO  to  A9  yean« . . . . 

tiO  ti>  €9  year* 

70  to  79  year*..., 
MUt««Wye«r«..., 
«» yean  or  over. , 
I'nkuown , 


Maloi. 


Single,     rted.     owed,    rated. 


Total . 


82 


148 


10 


Females. 


fii*«<riA      Mar-       Wid-      Sepa- 


Total- 


93 
13o 
91 
7fi 
53 
41 
IH 
II 
S 
7 


154 


35  I 


531 


Making  the  necessary  changes  to  conform  to  the  Farm\'ille  basis,  we 
have  the  following  table  as  a  result: 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  OF  NEGROES  OF  SANDY  SPRING. 

^Thls  table  does  not  inclade  any  of  the  C5  persons  mentioned  on  page  5C,  mostly  women  in  domestic 

service.] 


Age  period*. 


Ih  to  19  years  . . . 

M  V  >  T3  years 

Si>  to  ^9  vear» ... 
I»»ti»  19  years... 
*i<>  ti»  W  yearn  . . . 
ft)to«9y«.«:ir8... 

TO  to  7 J  yean? 

V  to  W  yeiir!« . . . 
.^  years  or  o%er. 
Unknown 


Males. 


oi«»i«      Mar-      Wid-      Sepa- 
Slnglc.     ried.     owed.  !  nitSl. 


Total . 


115 


Females. 


a«r.o.i«      Mtir-       Wid-      Sepa- 
Single.     ried.      owed,     ratc'd. 


59 


143 


Total. 


81 
108 
86 
74 
49 
3H 
16 
11 
2 
7 


472 


The  iKjrcentages  for  the  males  remain  practically  unchanged  in  this 
table,  as  only  10  men  are  excluded  from  it.  The  cjisc  is  different  for 
the  females.  A  third  of  the  single  women  drop  out,  20  of  the  28  who 
disappear  l>eing  between  15  and  80.  Only  11  out  of  154  married 
women  are  excluded,  9  of  the  11  being  between  20  and  40  years  of 
age.  Seven  of  the  35  widows  are  excluded,  and,  more  significant  still, 
3  out  of  the  8  women  living  separated  from  their  husbands.  By  the 
exclusion  of  these  49  women  the  percentages  for  single  and  separated 
women  are  lowered,  and  the  i^ercentage  of  the  married  women  is 
raised  materially  in  a  total  of  285  women. 

This  table  shows  results  so  different  in  some  particulars  from  those 
eet  forth  in  the  corresponding  table  for  Farmville  that  the  latter  has 
been  reproduced  for  purposes  of  brief  comparison. 
799ft— No.  32—01 5 
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CONJUGAL-  CONDITION,  BY   SEX   AND  AGE  PERIODS,  OF  NEGROES  OF  FARMVILLE,  VA., 

1897. 


Age  periods. 


15  to  19  years 

20  to  29  years 

80  to  89  years 

40  to  49  years 

fiO  to  Tig  yeaw 

60  to  69  years 

70  to  79  years 

80  to  89  years 

90  to  99  years 

100  years  or  over . 
Unknown 


Males. 


Sing-le. 


Harried. 


I     Wid- 
I    owed. 


I 


28  1. 

46    . 

37 

30 

20 

12 

8 

1 


ll 


Total. 


147  1 


178  I 


Sepa- 
rated. 


Females. 


Single.     Married. 


71 
44 
10 


Wid-     1     Scpa- 
owed.        rated. 


8  ! 

6  I 
22  I 
17  I 
14  I 
11   ! 

3  ! 


12  I 


126 


178  I 


In  Farmville  the  number  of  single  men  between  20  and  30  was  not 
far  from  double  the  number  of  men  of  the  same  age  who  were  or  had 
been  married,  64  and  36  per  cent  in  a  total  of  86;  whereas  in  Sandy 
Spring,  within  the  same  age  limit,  4  more  men  out  of  a  total  of  46  were 
or  had  been  married  than  were  single.  The  pendulum  swings  from  the 
64  per  cent  mark  on  one  side  in  Farmville  to  about  the  54  per  cent  mark 
on  the  other  in  Sand \^  Spring.  Of  the  women  of  the  same  age,  57  out  of 
101,  or  56  per  cent,  were  or  had  been  married  in  Farmville,  and  42  out 
of  62,  or  68  per  cent,  had  been  married  in  Sandy  Spring.  When  we 
puss  to  the  next  age  periods  we  find  that  the  record  does  not  vary  so 
greatly  as  to  give  ground  for  distinctive  inferences.  In  Farmville  out 
of  53  men  between  30  and  40,  47,  or  89  percent,  had  been  married;  in 
Sandy  Spring  out  of  41  men  36,  or  88  per  cent,  also  had  been  married; 
and  of  67  women  in  Farmville  57,  or  85  per  cent,  had  been  married,  and 
in  Sandy  Spring  40  out  of  45,  or  89  per  cent,  had  been  married.  The 
next  age  period — which  takes  us  back  to  slavery  times — gives  about 
the  same  results  for  each  group.  Out  of  46  men  in  Farmville  between 
40  and  50,  43,  or  93  per  cent,  had  \yQeu  married;  and  in  Sandy  Spring 
out  of  40  men,  38,  or  95  per  cent,  had  been  married.  Of  55  women  in 
Farmville,  all  had  been  married;  and  in  Sanc^j'  Spring  of  34  women,  all 
had  )>een  married.  Like  the  period  from  40  to  50,  the  following  periods 
do  not  seem  to  present  any  i>articularly  significant  difference's  in  the 
two  localities.  There  were  3  old  bachelors  and  no  old  maids  in  Farm- 
ville, and  2  old  maids  and  1  old  bachelor  in  Sandy  Spring;  all  the  others 
had  been  married. 

Recurring,  then,  to  the  period  of  the  twenties,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
with  regard  to  the  men  whether  Farmville,  as  compared  with  Sandy 
Spring,  shows  anything  more  than  the  usual  excess  of  city  over  coun- 
try communities  in  the  number  of  young  uumai'ried  men — assuming 
that  the  general  opinion  in  that  regard  is  correct — and  whether  Sandy 
Spring  is  not  a  much  better  standard  of  comparison  with  foreign 
countries  than  Farmville,  both,  of  course,  being  inadequate,  cither 
separately  or  conjointly,  aa  bases  for  extensive  generalization.  The 
number  of  single  women  seems  to  be  large  in  both  communities,  con- 
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sidering  the  race  conditions,  marriage  is  apparently  being  postponed, 
and  the  two  evils — illicit  sexual  intercourse  and  restricted  influence  of 
family  life — are  present  in  pernicious  activity. 

In  tht*  following  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes  of  Sandy 
Sjiring  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Negroes  of  Farmville  and  of  the 
papulations  of  various  foreign  countries.  The  table  includes  persons 
of  15  years  of  age  or  over: 

C«>NJTGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  SANDY  SPRING,  OF  FARMVILLE,  AND  OF  THE 
I*OPULATION8  OF  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  SEX. 

[The  per  ceniB  for  Sandr  gprinx  and  for  Farmville  are  computed  from  nrhedulea:  those  for  foreign 
couiiir!i*?.iirt»  taken  frt>m  Muvo-Smith's  Statkttics  and  Sociology.  The  figures  for  divoreed  are  not 
«hown  lor  the  foreign  countrfea.  This  tabic  does  not  include  any  of  the  (i5  persons  at  Sandy  Spring 
an<l  75  at  Farmville.  mentioned  on  pages  55  and  66,  mostly  women  in  domestic  service.] 


Civil  divWon. 


Sandy  Spring . 

Farmville 

France 

Germany 

«imUBriuin. 

Hiinieary 

In-land 

Italy 


Per  cent  of  males  15  years  of     Per  cent  of  females  15  years  of 
age  or  over.  age  or  over. 


Single.  [Married.   Widowed.'  Single.     Married.  I  Widowed 


I 


82.5 
41.9 
3C.0 
40.9 
39.5 
8L5 
49.3 
40.9 


61.2 
60.7 
56.5 
63.7 
51.9 
63.7 
.44.8 
63.1 


a3.4 
tf4.0 
7.5 
5.8 
6.6 
4.7 
5.9 
6.0 


25.1 
82.1 
80.0 
86.5 
37.3 
22.0 
43.5 
33.2 


45.4 
55.3 
60.8 
50.9 
62.8 
42.1 
53.2 


611.9 
dl9.4 
14.7 
12.4 
11.8 
15.0 
14.4 
13.6 


a  Al**  2.9  [H?r  cent  sepamte<l. 
6Al«o  2.1  per  cent  separated. 


r  Also  3.4  per  cent  separated 
d  Also  3.1  per  cent  Hei>arated 


In  the  followinf^  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Nogro  population 
of  Sandy  Spring  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Negroes  of  Farmville  and 
with  that  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States.  Only  persons 
of  2<>  years  of  age  or  over  are  considered: 

i'i^SJVaXL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES  OF  .SANDY  SPRING.  OF  FARMVILLE.  AND  OF  THE 
POITLATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  SEX. 

[The  per  cents  for  Sandy  Spring  and  for  Farmville  are  coropnte<l  from  schedules;  those  for  thf  Vnited 
sut*!«i  art-  taken  from  the  United  States  census  of  1890.  This  table  does  not  include  any  of  the  lo  per- 
son* Ht  Sandy  Spring  and  75  at  Farmville,  mentioned  on  fiagcs  55  and  56,  mohlly  vomen  in  domestic 
servicw.J 


Civil  dlvirion. 


Per  cent  f»f  males  20  year"*  of  age  or  f»ver.I*er  cent  of  females 'JO  years  of  uge  or  over. 
Single.     Married.      ^}^      Divorced.    Single.     Mnrrlcl.  ,    JJJ.^jJj"     .Divorced. 


I 


i 


Sandy  Snring 

Farmville 

United  States: 

Native    whites, 

native  pa  rent*. 

Native    whites, 

foreign     par^ 

ents 

Foreign  whites.. 
Kegrrjca 


Total    United 
Sutet 


15.35 
25.00 

76.72 
05.11 

4.28 
5.15 

a  3. 70 

a  4. 41 

11.36 
17.30 

09.31  i 
55.03 

1 

18.86 
23.90  1 

a  2. 47 

a  3. 77 

».M 

6fi.08 

4.74 

6.6.1 

IS.  75 

67.88  1 

12.79 

1 

6.r>3 

i8.82 
28.  U6 
26.01 

48.65 
6.S.98 
69.02 

2.25 
6.M 
5.40 

6.28 
6.60 
6.57 

34.^3 
15.39 
15. 71 

5H.  76  \ 

6H.05 

65.02 

1 
6.02 
16.21  1 
18.41  1 

h.  39 
6.:i5 
6.Ni 

30.06 

63.83 

4.05 

5.57 

19. 92 

66.:J5  : 

13. 19 

6..->4 

a  Separated. 


6Includinj?  unknown. 


The  contrast  between  the  reports  from  Farmville  and  from  Sandy 
Spring  as  to  unmarried  males  would  seem  to  render  it  doubtful  liow 
fmt  any  valid  argument  for  postponement  of  marriage  largely  iot 
economic  tcbsods  could  be  based  upon  the  Farmville  figures.    TYio 
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excess  of  single  males  between  15  and  30  would  certainly  seem  to  show 
a  number  of  unmarried  immigrants  in  Farmville.  Had  the  enumera- 
tion included  the  female  house  servants  of  the  town,  a  like  excess  of 
single  females  between  15  and  30  would  have  similarly  shown  a  num- 
ber of  female  immigrants. 

In  like  manner  the  low  percentage  of  unmarried  males  in  Sandy 
Spring  seems  to  point  to  the  fact — for  fact  it  is — of  the  emigration  of 
young  single  men  from  Sandy  Spring  and  also  to  indicate  that  the  men 
are  disposed  to  marry  early;  for  if  the  young  unmarried  immigrants 
in  Sandy  Spring  were  deducted,  the  percentage  of  men  between  20 
and  30  who  were  married  would  rise  from  45  to  about  65.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  conclusion  of  the  Farmville  investigator  seems  to 
be  tnie — that  marriage  is  being  postponed  for  some  reason.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  whether  this  is  "largely  for  economic  reasons,"  in 
the  sense  of  economic  foresight,  or  for  a  reason  almost  opposed  to  this 
view,  namely,  the  ease  and  cheapness  of  transportation  and  the  result- 
ing temptation  to  be  on  the  move.  The  sensible  remark  of  the  writer 
of  the  Farmville  reix)rt  is  apt  for  citation  here:  "It  is  not  intended  in 
this  or  similar  cases  to  push  comparisons  too  far." 

The  State  law  affecting  vital  statistics  is  so  recent  that  it  is  not 
yet  practicable  to  get  accurate  information  as  to  births  and  deaths. 
The  vital  stiitistics  of  Sandy  Spring  as  shown  in  the  schedules  are  very 
unusual  if  true,  and  are  evidently  not  true.  The  number  of  births 
reported  for  the  year  189D  was  32,  the  number  of  deaths  11,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  during  the  past  five  years  82.  These  figures  seem 
too  unsatisfactory  for  serious  consideration.  It  may  be  said  in  gen- 
eral that  tlie  health  of  the  Negro  population  of  Sandy  Spring  seems 
fairly  good,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  tendencies,  inherited  or 
actiuircd,  toward  tuberculous,  syphilitic,  and  scrofulous  troubles. 
Pneumonia  is  very  fatal  to  them.  This  is  the  conservative  medical 
opinion  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  number  of  defective  children  under  20  was  reported  as  16,  a 
little  over  3  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  under  20.  Only  1 
inmate  of  the  insane  asylum  was  reported. 

The  illegitimate  children  10  years  of  age  and  under  are  estimated, 
after  careful  inquiry,  as  numbering  not  less  than  53.  The  total  num- 
ber of  children  of  10  years  and  under  is  reported  as  being  309.  This 
would  give  an  illegitimate  birth  rate  of  between  17  and  18  per  cent. 
This  percentage  is  almost  certainly  below  the  actual  condition.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  this  illegitimacy  that  is  due 
apparently  to  the  expectation  or  promise  of  subsequent  marriage. 
Several  such  cases  are  known  to  the  investigator. 

No  facts  came  to  the  surface  during  the  investigation  which  indicated 
an  actual  miscegenation  in  progress  between  the  two  races. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  mixed  blood  in  the  whole  Negro  population 
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of  the  neighborhood,  it  may  be  guessed  at  as  being  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds,  though  the  varying  complexions  of  the  natives  of  Africa 
them^lves  must  be  taken  into  eonsideitition. 

SCHOOLS  AND  ILLITERACY. 

The  Sand}'  Spring  Negro  children  have  easy  access  to  3  schools,  of 
which  2  are  within  the  borders  of  the  community  and  1  is  a  few  hun- 
dn^d  yards  l)eyond  its  limits.  The  buildings  are  fairly  good  for  their 
purpos4*s,  are  owned  by  the  county,  and  are  valued  at  $1,650.  There 
w<Te  in  1S08-IH)  five  teachers  for  the  3  schools — a  male  teac^her  and  a 
female  assistant  for  one,  a  female  teacher  and  a  female  assistant  for 
another,  and  a  female  teacher  for  the  third  school.  Two  of  these 
schiK>ls  are  considered  as  successful  by  those  most  interested,  and  the 
teachers  are  regarded  as  fairly  well  equipped.  The  school  term  for 
isiis-y9  wns  1)  months.  The  teachers'  salaries  average  about  $25  a 
month,  and  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  about  $20.  The  total  enroll- 
ment of  these  schools  for  1898-99  was  391  and  the  total  average  attend- 
ance was  221 — about  one-seventh  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
county.  Of  this  total  enrollment  the  numl^er  of  children  belonging 
within  Sandy  Spring,  as  reported  on  the  schedules,  is  240. 

According  to  these  answers,  of  the  323  (a)  children  in  Sandy  Spring 
l>etween  5  and  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  209,  or  almost  65  per  cent, 
attended  school  at  some  time  during  the  year;  and  of  the  410  (a)  chil- 
dren between  5  and  20,  240,  or  59  per  cent,  were  in  school  at  some 
time  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  school  attendance  by  age  and  sex: 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Age. 


Males.  ;  Femalen. 

^'Xn"'    I"«»"»<>l!  ^\Ct'  'l» 'school. 


J>  y»ur* 

€  yttin* 

7  year* 

«  vt'an* 

9  yeHr» 

10  years 

1 1  y«irs 

rj  yeare 

13  ye«w 

14  years 

15  year? 

Akc  unknown  . 


Total. 


16  year? . 

17  years . 
IM  yi.iiT» . 

19  years . 

20  yean. 


Total 

Grand  total. 


14 

•> 

19 

1 

10 

>) 

11 

5 

19 

12 

17 

10 

U 

.s 

H 

10 

IM 

10 

17 

11 

1'2 

10 

19 

15 

10 

9 

11 

10 

21 

17 

23 

21 

9 

M 

Iti 

14 

9 

' 

12 

11 

10 

7 

11 

7 

2 

2 

6 

117 

91 

176_ 

115 

7 

() 

11 

7 

10 

7 

7 

4 

10 

2 

9 

2 

]1 

•^ 

12 

4 

1 

42 

17 

^5 

u 

IW 

1   "' 

221 

l:!9 

a  Including  8  children  reported  art  ago  unknowu. 
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Making  the  proper  exclusions  for  comparison  with  Farmville  we  get 
the  totals  (up  to  15  inclusive)  for  males,  146  and  93j  for  females,  170 
and  111;  and  the  totals  (16  to  20  inclusive)  for  males,  40  and  17;  for 
females,  34  and  12. 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  contrast  between  the  Sandy  Spring  and  the 
Farmville  Negro  populations.  In  Farmville  more  boys  than  girls  up  to 
15  (inclusive)  attend  school,  and  from  16  to  20  more  girls  than  boj^s  in 
the  proportion  of  about  3  to  2;  whereas  in  Sandy  Spring  more  girls 
than  bo3'8  up  to  15  (inclusive)  attend  school,  and  from  16  to  20  more 
boys  than  girls  actually,  though  about  the  same  number  proportionally. 
This  would  seem  to  require  for  Sandy  Spring  a  reversal  of  the  state- 
ment made  for  Farmville:  "As  compared  with  the  boys  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  girls  receive  some  training  above  that  of  the  common 
grades,"  but  for  the  well-founded  doubt  whether  the  statement  would 
even  then  }>e  true.  Of  40  bo3^s  between  16  and  20  (inclusive),  17 — about 
three-sevenths — wont  to  school  during  the  winter  season  of  1898-99 
when  the  farm  work  was  in  abeyance,  and  during  the  same  period,  of 
34  girls  of  the  same  age,  1.2 — somewhat  less  than  three-sevenths — went 
to  school.  Of  the  girls  between  10  and  20  omitted  hei'«  for  the  sake 
of  this  comparison,  some  went  into  domestic  service  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, probably  taking  the  places  of  their  elder  sisters  who,  in  turn, 
may  have  gone  to  the  cities  for  the  same  season. 

The  table  for  length  of  school  attendance  shows  a  smaller  percentage 
as  compared  with  Farmville  for  the  full  school  term,  the  percentage 
being  52  for  Farmville  and  43  for  Sandy  Spring;  but  the  longer  term 
for  Sandy  Spring  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  At  the  end  of 
6  months — the  full  Farmville  term — the  attendance  was  still  75  per  cent 
for  the  Sandy  Spring  schools.  The  agricultural,  as  compared  with  the 
town  life,  doubtless  accounts  for  the  percentages  for  the  Sand}'  Spring 
schools.  In  the  late  spring  and  early  fall  many  children  under  15  get 
some  work  to  do  and  leave  school  to  do  it. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN  FROM  fi  TO  15  YEARS  OF  AGE.  BY  SEX. 
[Thl8  table  dooK  not  Inchide  1  male  and  4  females,  who  were  employed  ns  Rervants.] 


Sehool  attendance. 

Males. 

4 

16 
80 
43 

FemalCH. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Under  3  months  . . 

8 
23 
36 
41 

12 

30 
6G 

87 

6.88 

3  months 

19.12 

6  months 

32.85 

9  months - 

42.65 

Total 

93 

111 

201 

100.00 
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The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  school  attendance  of  young 
persons  from  16  to  20  years  of  age: 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  OF  YOUNG  PERSONS  FROM  16  TO  20  YEARS  OF  AGE, 

BY  SEX. 

[Thi3  table  does  uot  Include  2  females,  who  were  employed  an  Nerv-ants.] 


School  attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percent. 

S  months 

5 
9 
3 

4 
4 
4 

9 
13 
7 

31  03 

0  mtmth.* 

44.83 

»  m(»n th9 

24.14 

Total 

17               12 

23 

100  00 

Colored  school  No.  1,  (a)  district  8,  is  the  continuation  as  a  public 
jrchool  of  the  school  that,  with  varying  fortunes,  has  been  in  existence 
for  man}' years  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
(near  Sandy  Spring  post-office),  the  dominant  religious  organization  of 
the  Negro  population.  This  school,  in  the  heart  of  the  neighborhood, 
is  attended  almost  exclusively  bj-  Sandy  Spring  children,  and  includes 
among  its  pupils  probabh'  one-half  of  all  the  children  who  were 
reported  as  being  at  school  last  year.  The  attendance  is  reported  on 
the  teacher's  roll  book  as  99,  a  discrepancy  of  5  as  compared  with  the 
n^ix>rt  of  the  county  secretary,  but  as  these  5  were  in  school  less  than 
ttMi  days  each  they  may  be  disregarded.  Of  the  94  pupils,  9  or  9.6  per 
cent  were  in  attendance  for  one  term  or  less,  19  or  20.2  per  cent  were 
in  attendance  for  two  terms  or  less,  28  or  29.8  per  cent  for  three  terms 
or  less,  and  38  or  40 A  per  cent  attended  for  all  or  part  of  all  four 
terms. 

In  the  following  table  the  expenditures  for  these  schools  are  given. 
The  schoolhouses  are  valued  at  $1,050,  approximately  one-sixth  of  the 
value  of  the  colored  school  property  owned  by  the  county,  and  the}" 
received  ?1, 316.47,  approximately  one-seventh  of  the  total  county 
expenditure  for  colored  schools,  including  the  part  of  the  State  fund 
for  free  books  alloted  to  the  colored  schools  of  this  county: 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  SANDY  SPRING  SCHOOLS,  1S9S. 


S<hool. 

Value  of 
bnild- 
ings. 

Teachers'     Free 
Halaries.    books. 

Fuel. 

Inciden- 
tal ex- 
penses. 

Repairs.    ^iJ^j- 

Insur- 
ance. 

S2.45 
l.a5 
2. 10 

Total. 

School  1,  district  8. 

$700 
300 
650 

1 
1397.80     S63.7C 
217. 00       10.  HO 
401.80       21.06 

$21.00 
12.50 
14.50 

$1.31 
4.32 
5. 12 

876. 03 

$5<;2  35 

School  4,  district  H. 
School  3,  district  5. 

55.  ,55         $8. 32 

309.54 
441.58 

Total 

1,650 

1,016.60  j    95.62  1      4.S.W  j      10.75 

131.58           8.32 

5.00     1.316.17 

1 

The  whole  expenditure  of  $1,316.47  for  221  pupils  seems  very  mea- 
ger, being  a  fraction  of  a  cent  above  $5.95  per  pupil.     Of  the  221 

a  In  the  following  dbcoseion  of  schools  and  expenditures  no  omissions  for  couiimri- 
aon  are  made. 
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pupils  in  attendance,  it  is  a  fair  estimate  that  180  belong  within  Sandy 
Spring,  which  would  make  the  proportion  of  the  total  expenditure 
properly  belonging  to  Sand}'^  Spring  $1,072.  The  Sandy  Spring  School 
(No.  1,  district  8)  received  $562.35,  and  on  the  basis  of  an  average 
attendance  of  94  each  pupil  of  this  school  cost  $5.98.  The  cost  per 
pupil  for  the  county  at  large  was  $16.10,  and  the  cost  per  pupil  of 
all  the  Negro  pupils  was  $5.74. 

The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of  illiteracy  by  sex  and  age 
periods: 

LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Sex  and  age  i^criods. 


10  to  20  ycATi  . . . 
21  to  30  years  ... 
31  to  40  years  . . . 
41  years  or  over. 
Age  unknown . . 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Total  males. 


10  to  20  years  ... 
21  to  30  years  ... 
31  to  40  years  ... 
41  years  or  over. 
Age  unknown . . 


•Total  females. 


BOTH  SEXES. 


10  to  20  years  ... 
21  to  30  years  ... 
31  to  40  years  ... 
41  years  or  over. 
Age  unknown . . 


Total  both  sexes 


&1 
40 

36 

2  j 


Able  to 
read. 


Illiterate. 


484 


19  ' 


214 

10 

101 

3 

83 

7 

80 

17 

(5 

1 

38 


Not 
reported, 


78  I 


10 
G 
3 

11 


G2  I 


20  1 

16  1 

11    - 
90 

3 


140 


Total. 


112 
51 
46 
96 
8 


313 


137 
70 
55 
98 
10 

870 


249 
121 
101 
194 
18 


G83 


Of  the  683  people  reported  in  this  table,  70.9  per  cent  could  read 
and  write;  5.5  per  cent  could  read  but  not  write;  20.5  per  cent  reported 
themselves  as  wholly  illiterate,  and  3.1  percent  are  not  reported. 

Making  the  omissions  for  comparison  with  Farmville,  we  get  the 
following  table: 

LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 
[This  table  does  not  include  10  males  and  52  females  employed  as  servants.] 


Sex  and  ago  periods. 


MALES 

10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

31  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over . . 

Ago  unknown 

Total  males 


•Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


199 


Able  to 
read. 


19 


Illitemte.!,^.pN5:t^      Total. 


109 
47 
45 
94 
8 


808 
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UTERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS— Concluded. 


Sex  and  age  periods. 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Able  to 
read. 


Illiterate. 


Not 
reported, 


Total. 


FUCALES. 

10  to  30  ycarR 

21  to  an  years 

SI  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Ape  unknown 

Total  females 

BOTH  »EXES, 

10  to  20  years 

2\  to  .10  years 

:ti  t«>  40  years 

41  yt'ars  or  over 

Agv  unknown 

Tt'tal  both  sexej< 


102 
47 
41 
41 
4 


235 


17 


54 


12  I 


118 
54 
47 
89 
10 

318 


193 


101 

1S3 
18 


434 


130 


21  ! 


The  table  of  illiteracy  presents  some  strong  contrasts  to  the  report 
for  Famiville.  Of  the  621  people  reported,  69.9  per  cent  could  read 
and  write,  5.8  per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  and  20.9  per  cent 
re[K)rted  themselves  as  wholly  illiterate,  (a)  as  compared  with  42.5  per 
cent,  17.5  i^er  cent,  and  ^lO  per  cent,  respectively,  for  Farmville.  The 
illiteracy  of  the  3'outh  from  10  to  20  years  of  age  is  8.4  per  cent,  as 
again.^t  23  per  cent  for  Farmville.  Following  the  division  made  for 
Farmville  of  the  population  "into  four  classes — those  reared  in  slaveiy, 
those  reared  in  time  of  war  and  reconstruction,  those  reared  since 
1867,  and  present  Aouth,''  instead  of  being  able  to  '*  trace  the  steps  of 
advance  by  the  decreasing  amount  of  illiteracy,"  we  get  the  varying 
result  of  an  increasing  amount  of  illiteracv  as  we  come  from  war  time 
(W  to  31  years)  through  the  next  decade  (30  to  21  years),  10.9  per  cent 
as  against  14.9  per  c^nt,  followed  by  a  decrease  in  illitemcy,  8.4  per 
cent,  for  the  present  genemtion,  though  this  mte  is  only  2.5  per  cent 
less  than  the  mte  for  those  reared  between  1860^ind  1870.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  variation  is  probably  as  follows:  Just  about  one-half  of 
those  reporting  between  31  and  40,  inclusive,  are  natives  of  Sandy 
Spring;  of  the  other  half,  one-fifth  report  themselves  as  of  free  origin, 
and  of  the  remaining  four-fifths,  a  large  proportion  came  into  Sandy 
Spring  as  children.  The  increasing  illiterac}^  of  the  next  decade 
seems  to  come  with  the  increase  of  immigration.  The  decrease  of 
illiteracy  of  the  following  decade  is  doubtless  due  to  the  public  schools. 

In  Fannville,  of  those  41  years  of  age  or  over,  about  1  in  4  was 
literate;  in  Sandy  Spring,  a  little  more  than  1  in  2.  Of  those  in  tliis 
class  native  to  Sandy  Spring,  about  3  in  5  could  read  and  write;  of  the 
immigrants,  a]K)ut  4  in  9  could  read  and  write.  Of  the  Sandy  Spring 
natives,  more  men  than  women  were  illiterate;  among  the  immigrants, 
more  women  than  men.     It  would  seem  to  be  true  of  the  younger 


a  The  remaining  3.4  jier  cent  is  of  those  not  reported. 
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generations  of  Sandy  Spring,  as  of  Farmville,  that  the  excess  of  illit- 
eracy has  alread}'  shifted  from  the  women  to  the  men,  there  being 
8.1  per  cent  of  females  who  are  illiterate  as  against  12.8  per  cent  of 
males  for  those  betweeh  80  and  10  years  of  age,  and  7.6  per  cent  of 
females  as  against  0.2  per  cent  of  males  for  those  between  20  and  10. 
There  is  profound  significance  in  this  fact,  particularly  for  mothers. 
It  is  lx3lieved  that  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  reported  in 
this  table  the  ability  to  read  was  extremely  limited  and  the  abilit}'^  to 
write  consisted  in  making  a  crude  signature. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  statistics  of  illiteracy  are 
derived  entirely  from  the  statements  of  those  directly  interested  and 
have  not  been  verified  by  any  test. 

OCCUPATIONS  AND  WAGES. 

The  occupations  in  Sandy  Spring  are  those  characteristic  of  a  pro- 
gressive agricultural  couununity  near  enough  to  a  large  city  to  export 
thither  much  of  its  own  products.  In  addition  to  milk  and  cream, 
many  tons  of  hay  are  hauled  to  Washington,  many  crates  of  straw- 
Ixjrries,  many  bushels  of  apples,  loads  of  chickens  and  eggs  and  spring 
vegetables,  and  during  the  winter  se:ison  of  1898-09  one  enterprising 
dairyman  exported  thousands  of  pounds  of  homemade  sausage.  The 
statement  of  these  exports  suggests  the  occupations  which  are  to  bo 
added  to  the  usual  routine  of  work  in  a  district  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  corn.  During  the  winters,  also,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  woodcutting. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  occupations  several  of  the  suMi- 
visions  of  laborers  into  ditchers,  fencers,  wood  choppers,  gardeners, 
and  so  on,  have  l>een  ignored,  as  none  of  these  occupations  are  suffi- 
ciently distinctive  of  the  lives  of  those  practicing  them  to  take  such 
persons  out  of  the  class  of  day  laborers. 

The  total  Negro  population  above  10  years  of  age  ma}'  be  divided, 
according  to  the  usual  classification,  into  the  following  occupations: 
Professional  (a)  (including  5  monthly  nurses),  12;  domestic  (including 
housewives),  228;  commercial,  6;  agricultural,  190;  industrial,  25;  not 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  174;  not  reported,  49. 

Following  the  other  classification  used  in  the  Farmville  report  (but 
without  omitting  any  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Negroes),  we  have  those 
working  on  their  own  account,  {a)  38;  la])oring  class,  249;  house 
service  (including  housewives),  125;  day  service,  49;  at  home,  unoccu- 
pied, and  dependent,  174;  not  reported,  49. 

a  One  person  is  enumerated  twice  in  this  classificatiou. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  occupations,  by  sex  and  age  periods: 

OCCUPATIONS,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


Occiiiitttion.<t. 


BAiiwrn 

BlAckMDitbji 

Bricklajert  *Dd  irtoD«  hmmoiis. 

Cftipentei^ 

dern-men 

Coacnroen 

Drantftic  nen-ants 

Enfcine  driven* 

Fmrm  \»httt9W 

Farmen 

Hockmen 

LAboT«ni 

Mail  earrlerv ^ 

Xail  contractors 

MercbaDts  (gToc«;n»> 

Millers  . 


10  to  15 
yean. 


16  to  20  21  to  30  31  to  40  Ul  years'Agc  nn-'  ^^  ^^j 
ycaza.     years,     yeanj.  or  over,  known. 


n; 

2  '- 
a2  L 


26  I 


33 

IL 

0 


8bo«  maker*  and  repairers . 

SbiDKle  makers 

Teacners 

Waiters 

N<»t  reported 

At  home 

Ai  school 


10  , 


Total  males. 


2  ' 
24  ; 

13  ! 

1  i 

^^  : 
1  ; 

1 


1 
G 
2 
2 

a2 

3 

8 

8 

105 

20 
2 

G5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

19 
7 


54  ; 

8 

L, 

I 

2  1 

Gi 

70, 

52 

4r>| 

43 

94  1 

8  1 

318 

FEMALES. 

Dfty  workers 

Day  workers  and  housewives  . . . 

Domi-^tic  servants 

H«>a.'i*»  wives 

Niirwe*  ( monthly) 

S«"*m»«tn*:>M*!<  and  hoiiitewivcs  . . . 

Tiu.her!* 

Wajf  her  women  and  houstwives. 

N#K  reiHirted 

.\l  home 

At  si-hool 


13  1 


20  1 
3 


5 

3 

3 

9 

21 

13 

IG 

12 

13  ,. 

13  1 
IG 


12  ! 
3 

G7 : 


12 


5 '"" 

IG  , 

•Jo  i.. 

1 

1 

(') 

1        ^1 

1 

1»  ,.. 

...... 

2t 
2-> 
72 
49 
ft 
7 
4 
51 
30 
23 
80 


Total  femalen 

Total  males  and  females  . 


H9 
159  , 


io«  ■ 


111 


57  i 
100 


90  i 

1S4 


10 

Is 


3T0 
GS3 


a  One  countetl  also  umon^  farmers. 

In  the  following  table  the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring  are  compared 
with  the  Negroes  of  Farniville  and  with  the  popuhition  of  the  I'^nited 
States  as  regards  the  percentage  engaged  in  (*ertain  classes  of  gainful  oc- 
cupations. The  table  is  taken  in  part  from  the  Farinville  study  and  the 
omissions  necessary  for  comparison  are  made  in  the  Sandy  Spring  lists. 

PER  CENT  OF  NEGROES  OF  SANDY  SPRING.  OF  FARMVILLE,  AND  OF  TOT.\L  PUPl'LA- 
TION  OF  THE  I'NITED  STATES  AT  WORK.  ENGAliED  IS  EACH  CLASS  OF  G.VINFUL 
OrCl'PATIONS. 

(The  figures  for  Sandy  Sprinf  and  for  Farmvillc  are  from  sohednlas;  those  for  the  United  States  are 
from  the  censms  of  1890.  This  table  does  not  include  any  of  the  CA  per.-sons  at  Sandy  Si»ring  and  75  at 
Farmville  mentioned  on  pages  56  and  6G,  mostly  women  in  domchtic  service.] 


Classes  of  occupittions. 

Negroes  of  Sandy  Spri 

Percent. 

Per  cent 
in  Fanu- 
^ille.     j 

Percent 

in  United 

SUtos. 

Males.    !  Females.  1    Total. 

Airricnitiire 

Iftl   ' '            ISl  !        45.48 

2.30  ! 

3.3H  1 
47.31 

7.22 
89.79 

39.  G5 

a3  •              9               11 
6  1            IW  .            175 
G    '                G 

18  1               7  1              25 

2.76 

43.97 

1.51 

6.28 

4.15 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

19.18 

TFi<le  and  transportation 

11.  G3 

Msnnfartnieam'd  mccimpical  industries. 

22,39 

TMal 

213  j            1H5               398 

1                    1 

100.00 

100.00  1 

\ 

100.00 

a  One  counted  among  farmers. 
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A  brief  discussion  of  those  various  occupations  is  of  interest. 

The  Puofessigns. — Tiicrc  arc  no  Negro  doctors  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, ])ut  the  training  gained  by  long  experience  probably  entitles 
the  monthly  nurses  (ft)  to  rank  as  professionals  in  their  semimedical 
ministrations.  One  of  the  two  preachers  of  the  neighborhood  has  a 
small  church  and  receives  a  very  small  salary,  about  $50  a  year;  he  is 
an  unlearned  man,  and  his  chief  business,  farming,  has  caused  him  to 
be  enumerated  among  the  agriculturists.  The  other  preacher  is  a  man 
of  some  education  and  of  great  fluency  of  spee(»h.  He  has  charge  of 
3  churches,  2  of  them  within  the  neighborhood,  and  is  active  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Some  of  the  members  of  his  largest  congre- 
gation describe  him  as  having  "done  a  great  work"  since  he  took 
charge  of  the  church.  He  is  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  temi^ei-ance 
cause,  and  gives,  so  far  as  the  investigator  knows,  a  good  example  in 
his  private  and  family  life  to  those  under  his  charge.  His  salary  is 
$000  a  year  and  a  house  and  lot. 

Of  the  5  teachers  enumerated  4  are  women.  One  of  them  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  largest  and  the  central  school  and  receives  the  same  salary 
($220)  as  her  husband,  who  is  principal  of  another  school  and  is  also 
active  in  politics,  being  a  member  of  the  county  committee  of  his 
party.  One  of  the  other  women  is  principal  of  the  third  school.  The 
two  others  arc  assistants,  and  their  salaries  are  about  $180  a  3"ear  of  9 
months. 

The  Entrepreneurs. — That  "the  individual  undertaker  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  is  a  new  figure  among  Negroes"  is,  broadly  speaking, 
true,  particularly  as  applied  to  commercial  life.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Negro  manager  or  foreman  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  plantation  life  of  the  South  in  antebellum  days;  that  the  planta- 
tions trained  their  own  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  painters,  and  car- 
penters; that  the  Negro  bar})er  has  long  been  almost  as  familiar  as  his 
own  red,  white,  and  bhui  sign  pole,  and  that  the  Negro  cook  and  res- 
taurant keejx^r  had  for  generations  been  frequent,  even  before  the 
xla3^s  of  the  old-time  frequenters  of  Wormley's  Hotel  in  Washington 
or  of  old  Tom  Griffin's  in  Richmond.  One  of  the  disastrous  effectiii  of 
f recd<mi  upon  the  Negroes  has  been  that  so  many  of  the  older  ones 
have  failed  to  pass  on  to  their  sons  the  industrial  tmining  which  they 
had  themselves  received,  and  which  would  have  been  of  great  value  to 
the  younger  gcMieration. 

The  business  of  barbering  is  only  one  of  the  employments  of  the 
Sandy  Spring  opemtor,  who  has  no  regular  shop  and  who  does  per- 
haps more  work  as  a  calciminer  and  whitewasher  than  as  a  barber. 

oOne  of  them,  dead  at  about  91  years  of  age  since  this  rejKjrt  was  begun,  has 
nuFHtd  a  large  part  of  the  white  community  and  was  highly  respected  by  them.  It 
is  bi^lieved  that  she  was  the  last  surviving  Negro  in  this  community  who  had  been 
sold  on  the  block. 
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Of  the  6  blacksmiths,  2  own  their  own  shops.  One  of  these,  now 
well  along  in  life,  is  somewhat  out  of  the  track  of  trade,  and  he  and 
his  son,  having  but  little  work  to  do  in  the  shop,  devote  themselves 
largely  to  his  little  farm.  The  other  owner  has  a  business  of  about 
$iHH)  a  3'ear,  and  has  bought  land  and  built  himself  a  nice  home.  One 
rentii  his  shop  and  gets  a  moderate  trade,  about  ^25  a  month.  The 
remaining  2  are  assistants  in  different  shops — one  in  his  brother's  shop, 
where  he  receives  small  wages,  eked  out  l>y  other  occupations  while 
work  is  slack,  the  other  in  the  leading  shop  of  the  neighborhood,  where 
he  is  constiintly  employed  at  a]x)ut  the  average  wages  of  a  good  farm 
hand.  To  the  observer  it  appears  that  the  supply  of  blacksmith  shops 
is  greater'than  the  local  demand. 

Two  hucksters  take  their  market  wagons  to  Washington  regularly, 
buying  and  selling  as  they  go,  and  importing  articles  from  the  city  on 
their  own  account  or  on  commission.  One  also  farms  in  a  small  way. 
They  are  ]K)th  property  holders.  There  is  a  mail  contractor  who  has 
SiH'ured  a  short  cross-country  route,  and  he  has  in  his  employ  a  regular 
mail  carrier.     The  mail  carrier  has  owned  his  home  for  20  years. 

Of  the  3  shoemakers  one,  who  is  also  a  whitewasher  and  a  common 
i-arrier  as  opportunily  offers,  is  a  free-l)orn  native  of  Sand}'  Spring 
and  owns  his  home.  The  other  two  are  immigrants  and  renters. 
They  make  indifferent  wages.     All  three  were  born  before  1800. 

There  is  only  one  Negro  merchant  in  Sandy  Spring.  He  is  a  young, 
unmarried  native  of  free  parents,  is  not  a  property  holder,  and  he 
jxiys  alK>ut  I&5  a  month  rent  for  his  store.  This  store  was  })uilt  and 
st<xked  several  years  ago  by  a  company  composed  of  Negroes  who 
had.  it  seems,  the  right  of  credits  to  the  extent  of  their  holdings  in 
the  shares  of  the  company  (or  had  some  such  agreement  among  them- 
selves). In  consequence  the  company  was  soon  self-consumed.  The 
store  wiLS  then  })ought  in  by  several  members  of  the  company  and 
rented  to  the  present  ocrcupant.  The  business  is  very  small,  and  is  in 
innnediate  competition  with  seveml  merchants  of  shrewdness  and 
exi>erience,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mercantile  needs  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  community  and  already  in  possession  of  the  confidence 
and  habitual  trade  of  all  classes.  Under  such  circumstances  consider- 
able business  capacity  as  well  as  sufficient  capital  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  successful  issue  of  this  mercantile  venture,  and 
at  the  present  writing  nothing  more  definite  is  o})tainable  than  that 
this  entrepreneur  is  making  about  the  "'usual  wages,''  that  is,  from 
?11  to  $15  per  month. 

There  are  7  seamstresses  among  the  women,  who  report  themselves 
as  making  from  f4  to  $12  a  month.  They  arc  all  housewives  also. 
One  of  them  is  still  occasionally  employed  in  w^hitc  families,  and 
leaves  her  own  house  for  that  purpose;  otherwise  they  work  in  their 
homes.    They  are  all  under  40  years  of  age,  and  4  of  the  7  were  boru 
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beyond  the  limits  of  Sandy  Spring.  With  the  exception  of  monthly 
nursing  and  teaching  this  is  the  only  employment  reported  by  the 
women  that  is  not  directly  connected  with  the  management  of  domestic 
affairs.  The  picking  of  small  fruits  in  their  brief  season  should  also 
be  excepted. 

The  most  irai>ort4int  entrepreneurs  are  found  natumlly  among  the 
farming  class.  Thirty-one  families  own  lots  of  from  2  to  4  acres  of 
land;  0  own  from  5  to  l>  acres;  and  some  12  own  farms  of  from  10  to 
26  acres.  In  most  of  these  last-mentioned  cases  the  land  is  of  poor 
quality  and  was  bouglit  at  a  low  rate  years  ago.  Some  of  the  owners, 
however,  are  making  a  good  deal  moi-e  than  a  mere  living.  All  of 
these  men  own  one  or  more  horses;  indeed  a  large  proportion,  possibly 
two-thirds,  of  the  actual  Sandy  Spring  Negro  families  own  a  hoi-se  and 
one  or  more  vehicles.  More  important  still  is  the  small  group  (5  or  6) 
of  renting  farmers  who  are  working  some  of  the  avenige-sized  faims 
(125  to  250  acres)  of  the  neighborhood,  either  on  shares  or  for  a  monej" 
i*ent.  The  largest  oj^ei-ator  among  them  pays  a  money  rent  of  ?2(X)  a 
year.  He  owns  a  large  road  wagon  and  a  four-horse  team  and  does  a 
good  deal  of  heavy  hauling.  He  employs  2  farm  hands  regularly  and 
owns  and  milks  about  25  cows,  selling  the  milk  in  the  neighborhood 
for  export.  Ho  is  37  years  old,  can  nnid  and  write,  is  a  native  of 
Sandy  Spring,  freeborn  in  the  third  generation,  has  good  credit,  is  of 
excellent  character,  and  is  considereil  by  his  neighbors  of  both  races 
as  a  man  of  very  sound  judgment.  A  farmer's  income  and  expenditure 
are  difficult  to  estimate  without  accurate  bookkeeping.  It  is  likely 
that  this  man's  receipts  are  not  far  from  $1,(X)0  a  year. 

Farm  Laborers. — In  addition  to  the  farmers  already  si>oken  of, 
there  arc  105  farm  laborers  of  various  kinds.  They  have  subdivisions 
of  very  considerable  practical  consequence  in  their  work,  and  yet  arc 
hardly  so  distinguished  as  to  make  their  differentiation  a  matter  of 
consequence  for  this  study.  The  milker,  for  example,  would  hardly 
be  put  to  do  the  work  of  the  teamster,  and  yet  the  same  man  could  and 
would  do  the  work  of  both,  or  turn  ditcher,  or  plowman,  or  wood 
chopper,  as  occasion  might  require.  The  wages  of  the  farm  lal>orer 
vary  from  the  |3  or  $4:  a  month  received  by  a  boy  to  ^18  a  month 
for  a  man  doing  work  of  considenible  responsibility.  The  most 
common  rate  of  wages  for  the  •'farm  hand"  is  ^12  a  month  and  house 
free  of  rent.  Sometimes  there  are  additional  allowances,  as  firewood; 
or  an  increase  to  $14:  or  $15  in  money  is  given  and  house  rent  is 
charged. 

The  decided  tendency  is  to  reduce  everything  to  the  money 
standard,  and  to  recognize  the  hard  fact  of  the  actual  relation  of 
employer  and  employee  without  any  of  the  old-time  kindlj'  condescen- 
sion or  the  more  recent  political  toadyism  on  the  part  of  the  whites. 
In  other  words,  the  economic  prinoiple  is  more  and  more  prevailing 
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in  rural  Sandr  Spring  as  in  urban  Farmville,  and  as  it  must  do  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  oountrj^.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
relation  between  farmer  and  regular  farm  hand  has  been  and  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  farmers  themselves  are  intelligent  men,  active  man- 
agers«  and  hard  workers;  they  are  much  of  the  time  (all  da}'  long  at 
certain  seasons)  in  the  fields  with  the  men,  directing  and  working, 
tJius  keeping  them  up  to  the  standard. 

The  number  of  farm  laborers  is  greatly  increased  during  the  gath- 
ering of  the  small  crops,  when  women  and  children  go  into  the  straw- 
K'rry  fields^  where  they  make  from  50  cents  to  $1.25  a  day,  and  during 
the  harvesting  and  threshing  of  the  larger  crops,  when  gangs  of 
men  and  older  boys  go  aroiind  with  the  road  engines  and  threshing 
mai'hines,  the  wages  being  from  $0.75  to  $1  a  day  and  board. 

Trades  and  Industries. — Of  the  2  stone  masons  reporting,  one,  a 
man  in  the  fifties,  was  born  a  slave  in  an  adjoining  county.  The  other, 
36  years  old,  is  a  native  of  Sandy  Spring  and  is  free  in  the  second 
generation.  They  i*eport  wages  at  from  $2  to  82.50  per  day  and  no 
time  unemployed  during  the  year — a  remarkable  record  if  to  be  taken 
litenilly.  The  elder  man  has  owned  his  home  for  20  years.  The 
2  carpenters  are  both  freeborn  men;  one,  over  60  years  of  age  and 
free  in  the  third  generation,  is  a  native  of  Montgomery  County;  the 
other,  over  50,  is  the  son  of  a  Sandy  Spring  freedman,  from  whom  he 
lc»arned  his  trade.  They  reported  wages  of  $1.25  per  day,  with  con- 
siderable time  unemployed.  They  have  owned  their  homes  for  45 
and  5  yeai*s.  respectively.  These  men  find  most  of  their  work  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  neighborhood.  The  3  engine  drivers  enumerated 
report  wages  of  from  $12  a  month  to  $1  a  da}'.  One  of  these,  over 
441  years  of  age,  born  a  slave  in  an  adjoining  county,  has  had  charge 
of  the  boiler  and  engine  in  a  steam  flour  mill  in  the  neighborhood  for 
13  years.  He  is  not  a  property  holder  and  has  rented  his  pres4»nt 
home  for  11  j^ears.  The  sec'ond,  over  50  j-ears  of  age,  lx)rn  a  slave 
in  >Iontgt>mery  County,  is  blacksmith  as  well  as  engine  driver,  and 
has  charge  from  time  to  time  of  the  traction  engines  owned  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  has  owned  his  home  for  12  yeurs.  The  third,  38 
years  of  age,  a  native  of  Sandy  Spring,  freeborn  in  the  second  gener- 
ation, manages  a  traction  engine  from  time  to  time.  He  lius  oAvned 
his  home  for  13  yeai^s.  The  report  from  two  of  these  men  that  they 
have  no  time  unemployed  can  not  refer  to  their  occupations  as  mechanics. 
The  shingle  maker,  who  is  i-eported  here  rather  than  among  the  com- 
mon lalK>rcrs,  is  over  60,  was  born  a  slave  in  Montgomery  County,  does 
not  report  either  his  wages  or  his  unemployed  time,  does  not  own  any 
property,  and  rents  his  home.  The  miller  has  charge  of  a  small  grist 
and  saw  mill,  driven  by  water  power,  when  he  is  not  otherwise  occu- 
pied as  a  farm  hand.  He  is  75  years  old,  freeborn  in  the  second  gen- 
eration, a  native  of  Montgomery  County,  is  not  a  property  owner, 
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receives  the  usual  farm  wages,  and  has  his  house  rent  free.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  only  2  of  these  9  men  were  born  since  1860;  not  one  since 
1865.  With  the  exception  of  a  youth  who  is  learning  the  black- 
smith's trade,  (a)  there  is  not,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  a  single  reg- 
ular apprentice  under  21  3'ears  of  age  learning  any  of  the  trades  or 
industries  among  the  young  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring. 

Clerical  Work. — Beyond  a  little  bookkeeping  done  by  the  former 
or  present  teachers,  there  is  no  clerical  work  done  by  the  Negroes  of 
Sandy  Spring,  so  far  as  the  investigator  has  ascertained. 

Common  Laborers. — The  65  common  laborers  do  almost  anything 
that  comes  to  hand  about  the  j^ards,  gardens,  barnyards,  and  farms  of 
the  neighborhood.  They  earn  from  40  to  75  cents  or  a  dollar  a  daj^, 
with  or  without  board,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some  of  the  men  classed 
as  ''day  hands"  have  a  horse  and  vehicle  and  are  trying  to  build  up 
trade  as  carriers.  The  thrifty  and  industrious  ones  probably  get  along 
about  as  well  as  the  average  fann  hand,  except  for  the  painful  element 
of  uncertainty,  and  this  uncertainty  is  much  relieved  in  the  case  of 
most  of  them  by  the  work  done  by  their  wives  as  cooks,  seamstresses, 
or  washers. 

Domestic  Service. — Three  men  and  72  women  appear  on  the  sched- 
ules as  engaged  in  domestic  service,  and  there  is  much  domestic  work 
done  by  the  conmion-lal)orer  class  in  addition.  The  wages  range  from 
''victuals  and  clothes'"  and  lodging  (in  two  cases)  to  S>10  a  month.  The 
usual  wages  for  a  young  nurse  girl  is  from  ?)1.50  to  ^  a  month,  generr 
ally  ^3;  for  a  housemaid,  from  ^  to  $7,  generalh'  $G;  for  a  cook, 
from  ^6  to  5?1(),  generally  ^7  or  $8.  In  the  summer,  when  l)oarders 
are  taken,  these  wages  rise  considei-ably.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
wages  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  for  like  service  in  Farm- 
ville.  In  the  cases  of  many  of  the  girls  and  younger  women  domestic 
service  here  is  a  conscious  training  under  the  excellent  management  of 
the  thrifty  and  energ(»tic  Sandy  Spring  housekeepers  for  the  larger 
wages  and  more  exciting  life  of  the  cities,  and  there  is  in  consequence 
a  p(»rennial  emigration  of  such  servants  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
the  cities  farther  north.  Anotiier  consequence  is  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Sandy  Spring  emphn'ers  at  seeing  themselves  lose  the  fruits  of 
their  training  and  o}>liged  to  put  up  with  much  incompetent  or 
untrained  service.  In  addition  to  nmch  incompetence,  there  are  also 
much  carelessness  and  impudence  on  the  part  of  the  jounger  servants, 
and  a  degree  of  restlessness  not  known  until  recent  3'^ears  and  very 
disconcerting  to  the  plans  and  reasonable  expectations  of  the  house- 
keepers. Shortness  of  temper  on  both  sides  naturally  results.  So  far 
from  despising  the  household  work,  as  the  Farmville  dames  are  said  to 
do,  thus  setting  a  bad  example  to  their  servants,  the  Sandy  Spring 

a  He  was  omitted,  by  some  mischance,  iu  the  enumeration. 
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housewives  can,  as  a  rule,  do  everything  about  a  house,  and  they  train 
their  daughters  up  in  the  same  excellent  way.  The  effect  upon  tho 
domestic  sen-ants  is  that  many  of  them  develop  into  rapid  workers 
under  the  eye  of  the  mistress  of  the  household;  but,  in  «pite  of  tho 
example  given  them,  they  do  not  seem,  in  any  lar^je  proportion  at 
lin\*«t,  to  learn  to  honor  the  work  they  have  chosen  to  the  extent  of 
doing  it  from  a  .sense  of  duty,  promptly  and  thoroughly,  nor  to  rof rain 
from  the  very  human  desire  to  do  something  else  more  agreeable  and 
loss  confining.  The  wages  they  receive  are  not  poor,  other  things 
lH»ing  considered,  as  wages  go  in  this  country.  But,  whether  in  high 
or  low  estate,  work  in  which  one  takes  neither  interest  nor  pride  is  a 
l>ore  and  is  generally  shirked  unless  done  from  a  sense  of  duty.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  a  poll  of  the  Sandy  Spring  white  homes  at  any 
given  time  would  show  several  in  which  the  servant  or  servants,  in  tho 
pn»sence  of  illness  in  the  family  or  of  guests  expected  or  already 
arrived,  had  left  without  notice  or  were  about  to  leave  without  reason 
and  without  any  immediate  prosi)ect  on  the  part  of  the  mistresses  of 
the  households  of  the  unexpected  vacancies  being  filled.  Doubtless 
there  is  often  fault  on  both  sides,  and  what  has  been  said  must  not  be 
taken  in  too  sweeping  a  sense.  The  disgust  that  results  from  this  state 
of  affairs  is  intensified  by  tho  element  of  I'ace.  Perhaps  this  should 
not  1k»  so,  but,  human  nature  not  being  very  logical,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  so. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  women,  several  of  th(»m  originally  slaves, 
most  of  them  born  and  trained  before  18t)5,  who  are  as  shining  jew(^ls 
in  the  housekeepers'  eyes;  but  only  a  few  of  them  go  into  regular 
monthly  domestic  service,  and  their  wages  by  the  day  are  at  the  rate 
of  alK)ut  $25  a  month.     They  are  in  constant  demand. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  signalizes  another  source  of  deep 
irritation  l^etween  servants  and  mistresses  in  homes  so  chastely  ordered 
as  are  those  of  Sandy  Spring. 

Much  ivore  might  1)0  said  on  this  vexed  and  vexing  sul)ject,  but  fur- 
ther discussion  would  probably  have  nmch  the  effect  of  a  railing  at 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature  as  exemplitied  in  the  Sandy  Spring 
house  sonants,  the  shortcomings  of  their  employers  not  now  being 
under  discussion.  From  what  has  been  said  it  may  easily  be  seen  that 
there  exists  a  very  dissatisfied  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  women 
of  the  two  races  with  one  another.  And,  as  has  alreadv  been  noted, 
domestic  service  is,  economically  speaking,  one  of  the  two  sources  of 
the  growing  race  alienation,  the  other  being  political — the  one  affect- 
ing primarily  tho  women,  the  other  affecting  primarily  the  men. 

There  is  in  Sandy  Spring  very  little  of  domestic  service  among 
the  Negroes  themselves.  In  a  very  few  families  there  are  children, 
orphans  or  relatives,  who  make  some  return  for  board  and  lodging 
7996— No.  32—01 1> 
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and  the  opportunity  of  schooling  by  doing  chores,  and  in  some  fami- 
lies older  girls  or  young  women  have  their  homes  and  look  after  bouse 
and  children  while  the  mothers  are  at  work  as  breadwinners.  Occa- 
sional domestic  help  is  paid  for  as  any  other  service  would  be,  unless 
rendered  out  of  neighborly  regard.  But  whatever  may.be  true  of 
Farmvillo,  it  would  be  fanciful  to  speak  of  any  system  of  dcmiestic 
work  among  the  Negroes  of  Shindy  Spring  as  being  ''like  that  in  New 
England  or  in  i>arts  of  German}^  to-day." 

Among  those  classed  as  ''domestic''  in  the  summary  of  classifica- 
tions arc  49  housewives  who  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go  out  f  i-om  their  homes 
t'v>  work. 

Day  Service. — Twenty-four  single  women  and  76  housewives  go 
out  for  day  work  or  take  family  washing  into  their  homes.  In  the 
majority  of  these  cases  the  service  is  periodical,  one  worker  often  hav- 
ing two  or  more  places  at  which  she  regularl  v  does  the  washing  or 
helps  in  the  house  cleaning.  The  usual  rate  is  50  cents  a  day;  for 
special  work,  75  cents  a  day — board  being  given  in  both  cases.  Those 
who  take  in  washing  at  home  make  from  $4  to  $9  a  month  of  4  weeks. 
In  the  summer  season  some  of  these  women  make  from  $3  to  $5  a 
week  washing  for  the  summer  boarders. 

The  Unemployed. — During  the  winter  some  of  the  farmers  employ 
fewer  hands  than  they  do  in  the  growing  and  harvesting  montlis,  and 
many  housekeepers  4ilso  employ  fewer  domestic  servants  in  the  winter 
than  in  the  summer.  This  change  in  the  demand  for  labor  throws  a 
certain  number  of  workers  of  both  sexes  out  of  employment  for  the 
time  being.  Among  the  younger  males  some  go  to  school  for  a  few 
months.  Some  of  the  women  go  to  the  cities  for  the  winter  and  return 
to  the  neighborhood  in  the  late  spring  or  early  summer.  But  the 
denmnd  for  good  workers  is,  on  the  whole,  very  constant,  and  there 
are  very  few  of  either  sex  who  can  not  get  work  if  they  desire  it.  It 
is  perhaps  too  strong  a  statement  to  say  that  there  are  regular  and 
I'ecognized  loafers  among  the  Negro  men,  but  there  are  those  who 
work  as  little  as  may  be  and  for  as  short  a  time  at  any  one  place  as  is 
possible.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  some  of  the  women,  particularly 
of  some  of  the  younger  ones. 

Of  the  criminal  aspects  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Negroes  it  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  any  exactness,  except  to  say  that  there  is  not  much 
overt  crime.  There  is  believed  to  be  a  good  deal  of  drinking  and 
gambling.  Some  pilfering  goes  on.  A  number  of  the  younger  men 
get  fair  wages,  have  few  expenses,  and  do  not  acquire  property.  Some 
of  the  younger  women  are  unmarried  mothers  without  employment 
and  wear  "good"  clothes.  But  it  is  manifestly  unjust  to  impute 
criminal  intent  to  things  which  may  not  in  themselves  have  passed 
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from  weakness  to  wickedness,  (a)  The  neighborhood  is  not  free  from 
the  ^hadow  of  graver  offenses  against  law.  In  1899  1  Negro  youth 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  for  assault;  2  men  are  seizing  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary  for  implication  in  a  murder  committed  some 
years  ago;  1  is  a  fugitive  as  the  I'esult  of  attempted  burglary,  and  2 
exH-onvicts  are  in  or  belong  in  the  neighborhood. 

MOVEMENT  OF  LABOR. 

No  omissions  for  comparison  have  been  made  in  the  discussion  under 
this  h(*ad.  In  the  four  following  tables  an  attempt  is  made  to  show 
the  movement  of  labor,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  they  are  based  upon 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  tenth  (i)  questions.  The 
tables  must  l>e  taken  with  many  grains  of  allowance.  The  answers  to 
the  tenth  question  were  facts  of  easy  memory,  and  ordinarily  the 
p<^r>onal  equation  did  not  enter  into  them  to  any  disturbing  degree; 
But  when  the  three  other  questions  were  reached,  they  were  found  to 
involve  a  sudden  and  often  condemnatory  appeal  to  the  bar  of  con- 
Siience  as  well  as  of  memory.  In  many  instances  the  twentieth  ques- 
tion was  an  added  exasperation  to  the  other  two,  and  in  many  it  was 
the  source  of  comfortable  self-gratulation.  There  was  probably  no 
intention  of  deliberate  deception,  but  there  was  certainly  a  good  deal 
of  dodging  the  issue. 

The  few  persons  engaged  in  the  professions  and  in  trade  and  niechan- 
ioil  occupations  have  been  omitted  from  consideration. 

The  iirst  great  class  consists  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  in  some 
way.  They  were  asktxl  to  state  the  number  of  places  at  which  they 
had  worked  during  the  current  year,  whether  one,  two,  or  three  or 
more;  the  number  of  places  at  which  they  had  worked  during  the  past 
5  years,  and  whether  in  the  past  they  had  worked  anywhere  for  as 
much  as  or  more  than  5  j'ears  consecutively.  Strictly  speaking,  per- 
haps, many  of  the  answei's  to  the  last  question  should  be  excluded  as 
not  pertaining  entirely  to  the  Sandy  Spring  community;  but  they  are 

rt  One  young  mother  of  a  large  family  expressed  her  determination  to  ktn^p  her 
girls  at  home  for  their  training  insteiid  of  letting  them  go  out  into  domestic  service. 
Another  mother  of  an  older  gc^neration,  commenting  on  this  statement,  ^\<\  that  all 
mothers  felt  the  same  way,  but  that  to  carry  out  this  feeling  was  not  [)ossible  for 
people  in  their  situatioo  and  that  the  younger  mother  would  change  after  a  while. 
The  older  woman  intimatwl  plainly  that  a  strong  reason  fur  the  feeling  was  their 
fear  for  their  daughters  when  away  from  home  and  home  restraint.  The  concubin- 
age they  fear  is  not,  however,  the  concubinage  apparently  meant  in  the  Farm vi lie 
report  (p.  21),  bat  concubinage  from  their  own  race.  See  also  this  report,  pp.  04 
and  65. 

bSee  Schedule,  p.  55. 
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given  as  of  significance  for  the  general  aim  of  the  questions,  the 
movement  of  labor  as  shown  in  Sand}^  Spring  laborere. 

Of  the  190  agricultural  laborei*s,  112  reported  themselves  as  having 
worked  at  only  one  place  during  the  year;  14  as  having  worked  at  two 
places;  22  as  having  worked  at  three  or  more  places  ("several") — 148 
in  all,  and  42  were  not  reported.  Sixty-four  reported  that  they  had 
worked  at  one  place  during  the  past  5  years,  27  at  two  places,  and  40 
at  three  or  more  places — 131  in  all.  Thirty -one  reported  that  they 
had  worked  at  the  same  place  for  as  much  as  5  years  consecutively  in 
the  past  and  55  that  they  had  worked  at  the  same  place  for  more  than 
5  years — 86  in  all. 

The  following  table  distributes  these  statistics  by  two  general  age 
periods  among  the  farmers  working  for  themselves,  the  farm  hands, 
and  the  common  laborers: 

OCCUPATIONS  BV  LEN(JTH  OF  U)CAL  SERVICE  OF  MALE  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 


OecupationH  nnd  ages. 

rlactTi  worked  Ht  during  cur- 
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Two. 
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To- 
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7 
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32 
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s 
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ft 
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7 
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Farm  hands: 

10  to  40  vcars 

5 

1 

4 
4 

10 

& 

4 

20 

41  years  or  over 

Id 

Common  laN)rers: 

10  lo  40  vears 

2 

41  vcarsor  over , , 

4 

Total „ 

na 

11 

n 

42 

190 

Gl 

27 

40 

SI  1 
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In  the  112  reporting  as  having  been  at  but  one  place  during  the  year 
are  included  17  out  of  20  farmers  on  their  own  account,  or  85  per  cent, 
Sis  was  to  be  expected;  76  out  of  105  farm  hands,  or  72  per  cent,  and 
19  out  of  65  common  laborers,  or  29  per  cent.  Five  farm  hands  under 
41  and  only  one  farm  hand  over  41  had  worked  at  two  places.  Eight 
common  laborers  reported  as  working  at  two  places.  This  probably 
means,  as  in  the  ciise  of  the  answers  of  the  19  laborers  alreadj'-  cited, 
that  the}^  had  two  places  for  regular  labor  in  addition  to  many  other 
jobs.  One  of  these  men,  for  example,  has  been  for  years  doing  a  part 
of  the  gardening  at  the  same  place. 

Thirteen  farm  hands,  10  under  41  and  3  41  or  over,  and  9  common 
laborers  report  as  working  at  3  or  more  places  during  the  year.  Of 
the  42  not  reporting  3  are  farmei's  on  their  own  account.  One  of 
these,  over  41,  had  just  moved  to  his  present  location,  and  the  farmer 
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under  41  was  just  about  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  well-known  fai*ms 
in  the  neighborhood.  Only  10  farm  hands,  all  under  41,  out  of  105 
failed  to  report.  Most  of  them  are  youths  or  young  men  not  yet  set- 
tled. The  larger  proportion  of  those  not  reporting,  29  out  of  42,  are 
day-lal>orei"s,  and  most  of  these  are  quite  young  or  quite  old. 

The  element  of  time  enters  largely  into  the  constitution  of  the  next 
bloi»k  of  this  table.  Of  the  20  farmers  16  report.  Fourteen  of  them 
have  been  at  the  ^me  place  for  5  years  and  2  report  having  changed 
places  once  during  that  time.  Of  the  105  farm  laborers  85  report. 
Thirty-nine  of  these  have  been  at  the  same  place  for  5  years,  17  have 
been  at  2  places,  and  20  have  worked  at  3  or  more  places  within  that 
time.  Of  the  65  common  laborers  30  report.  Of  these,  11  have 
worked  at  the  same  place  (among  others)  during  5  years,  8  have  worked 
at  2  (regular)  places,  and  11  have  worked  at  3  or  more  places. 

Age  is  a  still  more  imp<^rtant  factor  in  the  next  group,  in  which 
some  of  the  periods  may  have  been  served  outside  of  Sandy  Spring. 
Seventeen  of  20  farmer's  report.  Three  of  these  worked  at  the  safiie 
place  for  as  much  as  5  years,  and  14  remained  at  the  same  place  longer 
than  that.  Fifty-three  of  105  farm  laborers  report.  Of  these,  18 
worked  at  the  same  place  for  as  much  as  5  years  and  35  worked  at  the 
same  place  for  more  than  5  years.  One  of  these  men  has  been  on  the 
same  farm  with  the  same  farmer  for  31  years,  and  another  one  has 
been  on  another  farm  with  father  and  son  for  33  years.  Such  facts 
speak  well  for  farmer  and  farm  hand.  Of  65  day  laborers  16  report. 
Of  these,  10  worked  at  the  same  place  for  5  years  and  6  worked  at  the 
same  place  for  more  than  5  years. 

This  table  makes  a  good  showing  for  the  agricultural  labor  of  the 
community. 

The  next  two  ta})les  deal  with  the  domestic  and  personal  labor  of 
the  women,  the  very  few  Negro  men  engaged  in  the  work  being  omitted, 
as  are  also  the  women  teachers,  nurses,  and  seamstresses. 

Of  the  221  women  reporting  100  have  been  at  the  same  place  during 
the  year,  22  have  been  at  2  places,  26  have  been  in  3  or  more  places — 
157  in  all.  and  64  do  not  report. 

Twenty-nine  report  that  they  have  worked  at  1  place  during  the 
past  5  years,  22  that  they  worked  at  2  places,  and  40  that  they  were  at 
3  or  more  places  during  that  time;  91  in  all. 

Eleven  report  that  they  have  worked  for  as  much  as  5  years  at  the 
same  place,  and  18  that  they  have  worked  more  than  5  years  at  the 
same  place. 
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Distributing  this  enumeration  by  two  age  periods  and  by  classifica- 
tions we  get  the  following  table: 

OCCUrATIDNS  BY  LENGTH  OF  LOCAL  SERVICE  OF  FEMALES  IN  DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL 

SERVICE. 


Oceiiputions  and  ages. 


Housewives: 

18  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Day  workers: 

Under  40  years 

Day  workers  and  housewives: 

10  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Washerwomen  and  houi^ewives: 

10  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over 

Domestic  servants: 

10  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over •. 


Total 109 
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31 
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3  I. 

3  I 

I 

4  I 


11 

2! 
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same  place 

for  5  yean 

or  over. 


Five 
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Over 

5 
yean. 
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In  the  109  reporting  as  having  been  at  but  one  place  during  the  3^ear 
are  included  49  housewives,  who  worked  only  for  their  families. 
Deducting  this  number,  we  have  60  reporting  for  one  place  during  the 
year.  Of  these  60  women  there  were  11  out  of  25  day  workers  and 
housewives,  or  44  per  cent;  12  out  of  51  washerwomen  and  housewives, 
or  about  24  per  cent,  and  37  out  of  72  domestic  servants,  or  61  per 
cent. 

One  day  worker  and  housewife,  10  washerwomen  and  housewives,  and 
11  domestic  servants  report  as  working  at  2  places  during  the  year. 
Two  day  workers  out  of  24,  8  day  workers  and  housewives,  8  washer- 
women and  housewives,  and  8  domestics  report  as  working  at  3  or 
more  places.  Of  the  64  not  reporting,  22  are  da}^  workers,  young 
unmarried  women;  5  are  day  workers  and  housewives,  21  are  washer- 
women and  hoasewives,  and  10  are  domestic  servants. 

For  the  5-year  period  we  have  reports  from  17  of  the  25  day  work- 
ers and  housewives.  Seven  of  these  were  at  1  place  during  the  past 
6  years,  2  were  at  2  places,  and  8  were  at  3  or  more  places.  Of  51 
washerwomen  and  housewives,  5  were  at  1  place  during  the  past  5 
years,  7  were  at  2  places,  and  10  were  at  3  or  more  places.  Of  72 
domestic  servants,  17  were  at  1  place  during  the  past  5  years,  13 
were  at  2  places,  and  22  were  at  3  or  more  places.  Not  a  single  day 
worker  is  reported  for  this  period. 

For  the  third  group,  in  which  age  enters  so  material!}^,  4  of  the  25 
day  workers  and  housewives  report  that  they  have  worked  at  the  same 
place  for  as  much  as  5  years,  and  5  report  that  they  have  worked  at 
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the  same  place  for  more  than  5  years.  Of  the  51  washerwomen,  2 
report  that  they  have  worked  at  the  same  place  for  5  years,  and  5  that 
they  have  done  likewise  for  a  longer  period.  Of  the  72  domestic  serv- 
ant^, 5  report  that  they  have  worked  at  the  same  place  for  5  yesLVs^ 
and  8  for  more  than  5  years. 

At  the  risk  of  being  wearisome,  and  in  order  to  make  this  matter 
still  clearer,  as  its  importance  demands,  the  49  housewives  remaining 
at  home  are  omitted,  and  the  remaining  172  women  are  distributed  by 
age  periods  and  classification  in  the  following  table.  It  is  fair  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  report  of  the  housewives,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  were  married  within  a  few  years,  naturally  reduces  the 
possible  numbers  for  the  second  and  third  blocks  of  the  table.  But 
the  table  aims  to  give  the  facta  of  domestic  service  as  the^^  now  exist, 
not  as  they  were.  This  further  elaboration  gives  us  the  following 
table,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  movement  of  the  largest  single  group 
in  the  Sandy  Spring  domestic  service,  the  cooks: 

OCCUPATIONS    BY   LENGTH    OP   LOCAL    SERVICE    AND   AGE    PERIODS   OF   FEMALES   IN 
DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 
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In  looking  at  this  table  we  see  that  if  we  consider  only  women  under 
31  years  old,  only  23  worked  at  but  one  place  during  the  3^(Mir,  that  13 
changed  places  at  least  once,  that  8  changed  places  two  or  more  time^, 
and  that  39  did  not  report  at  all. 

If  we  compare  the  distinctively  domestic  group  in  this  table  with  the 
farm  hands,  we  find  that  out  of  69  house  servants  under  41,  29,  or  49 
per  cent,  remained  at  the  same  place  during  the  3'ear,  as  against  69  per 
cent  of  farm  hands  under  41,  and  out  of  13  domestics  over  41,  8,  or  6i 
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per  c(Mit,  were  at  one  place  only,  as  against  83  per  cent  of  farm  hands 
over  41.  Eleven  domestics  changed  places  once,  as  against  6  farm 
hands;  8  domestics  as  against  13  farm  hands  changed  places  more  than 
once,  and  10  domestics  as  against  10  farm  hands  did  not  report. 

More  particularly  still,  we  learn  that  during  the  year,  of  43  cooks 
under  41,  23,  or  53  per  cent,  stayed  at  one  place,  as  against  69  per  cent 
of  farm  hands  under  41,  and  that  of  12  cooks  over  41,  7,  or  58  per  cent, 
remained  at  one  place,  as  against  a  percentage  of  83  for  farm  hands  of 
like  age.  Six  cooks  under  41  and  2  over  that  age  out  of  55  changed 
places  once,  as  against  5  farm  hands  under  41  and  1  over  that  age  out 
of  105;  7  cooks  out  of  55,  as  against  13  farm  hands  out  of  105  changed 
places  more  than  onc^e — about  the  same  proportion,  and  10  cooks  out 
of  55,  as  against  10  farm  hands  out  of  105  did  not  report. 

For  the  5-year  period  12  out  of  55  cooks  remained  at  one  place,  as 
against  31)  out  of  105  farm  hands;  0  cooks  and  17  farm  hands  had 
worked  at  two  places  during  that  time,  and  20  cooks  out  of  55,  as 
against  20  farm  hands  out  of  105,  had  worked  at  three  or  more  places. 

Three  cooks  out  of  55  reported  having  worked  as  long  as  5  years  at 
the  same  plac(\  and  7  cooks  reported  a  longer  period,  as  compared  with 
18  farm  hands  out  of  105  reporting  a  5-year  period  and  35  a  longer 
period — 18  per  cent  of  the  cooks  having  worked  at  the  same  place  for 
5  or  more  3X»ars,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  of  the  farm  hands, 
almost  3  to  1  in  favor  of  tlie  farm  hands. 

Attention  was  call(»d  in  the  })eginning  of  the  discussion  of  these 
tables  to  the  need  for  caution  in  accepting  the  results,  and  later  on  to 
the  probable  difference  of  result  had  the  present  married  housewives 
given  in  their  records  as  cooks  and  housemaids.  But  making  these 
allowances,  the  disparity  between  the  male  and  female  Negro  workers 
of  Sandy  Spring  in  the  matter  of  permanence  of  place,  and  presiunably 
of  steadiness  of  purpose,  is  very  striking.  It  is  true  that  the  men  are 
becoming  more  and  more  unwilling  for  their  wives  to  go  out  to  work, 
as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  40  housewives,  and  probably  also  in  the 
case  of  a  number  of  day  workers  and  housewives  who  would  otherwise 
])e  house  servants  instead  of  workers  by  the  day;  and  it  is  true  also 
that  some  of  the  mothers,  perhaps  many  of  them,  are  unwilling  for 
their  daughters  to  go  into  domestic  service,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
But  this  explanation  does  not  reach  very  far,  and  the  fact  remains  of 
the  exceeding  restlessness  of  the  Negro  women,  particularly  of  the 
younger  ones,  and  of  the  resultant  constant  friction  with  the  women 
of  the  white  race. 

What  of  the  future  of  a  recently  barbarous  race,  whose  younger 
women  seem  so  little  disposed  to  steady  employment  and  to  home 
staying  and  home  making,  if,  as  is  thought,  the  home  is  the  true  unit 
of  civilized  society  i     It  is  difficult  to  foretell  the  future,  and  the  inves- 
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ligBtor  will  only  add  that  the  future  of  the  Negro  race  would  seem  to 
bo  more  in  danger  from  a  certain  general  looseness  of  the  younger 
generations  of  the  women  than  from  lawlessness  of  the  younger  gen- 
enitions  of  the  men. 

As  further  illustrative  of  this  subject,  the  following  table,  compiled 
from  answers  to  the  tenth  question,  is  appended: 


LENGTH  OF  PRESENT  RESIDENCE.  BY  KAMI  LIE 
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This  table  is  composed  of  economic  families.  As  was  to  be  expected 
in  this  community,  the  column  of  own(»rs  shows  that  about  half  of  the 
families  have  lived  in  their  present  homes  for  20  years  or  more;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  numl)er  of  families  have  been  living  in  the  same 
hoiL<e  for  two  genenitions  or  more.(//)  The  column  for  farm  leniiiits 
d<Hvs  not  at  all  show  the  real  length  of  service  of  the  farm  hands,  son)e 
of  whom  have  become  owners  while  remaining  farm  hands.  The 
column  for  domestics  diffei-s  greatl}^  from  the  others.  More  than  half 
the  domestics  are  enumerated  before  the  two-year  limit  is  reached. 
Nine  are  reported  as  having  remained  at  one  place  for  2  years,  4  for 
3  yeai-s,  none  for  4  years,  -i  for  between  5  and  10  years,  none  for 
bt»tween  10  and  20  years.  Of  the  3  reported  for  over  20  years,  2  are 
practically  i)en8ioners.  One  of  them,  a  woman  over  92  (the  oldest 
Negro  reported),  has  been  in  the  home  of  her  present  employer  for  27 
years:  the  other,  a  mental  wreck  of  70,  has  been  cared  for  by  his  * 
present  employer  for  35  years.  This  brief  history  of  these  two  old 
Negroes  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  economic  history  set  forth  by  the 
figures  of  the  upper  part  of  this  same  column. 

ECONOMICS  OF  TUP:  FAMILY. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  families  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
carry  out  the   schedule  suggested   and   partly   carried  out   for   the 


a  In  a  number  of  caAes  it  is  the  wife  who  is  the  real  owner,  by  purchase  or  inlier- 
itanoe.     This  fact  did  not  appear  during  t)ie  early  part  of  the  investigation. 
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Faniiville  Negro  families  according  to  three  conceptions  of  the  word 
'^ family,"  viz: 

1.  The  possible  family,  i.  e.,  the  parents  and  all  chUdren  ever  bom 
to  them  living. 

2.  The  real  family,  i,  e.,  the  parents  and  all  children  living  at 
pri^scnt. 

3.  The  economic  family,  i.  e.,  all  pci*sons,  related  and  unrelated, 
living  in  one  house  under  conditions  of  famiW  life. 

There  have  been  some  practical  difficulties  in  the  waj'  of  an  alto- 
gether pleasing  realization  of  getting  and  keeping  the  "possible" 
families  straight — as,  for  example,  when  it  was  found  that  the  heads 
of  a  real  family  had  l>een  married  two  or  three  times.  Another  diffi- 
culty wtis  of  a  nature  exactly  opposite.  When  small  boarding  mem- 
bers of  a  family  were  tra<»ed  to  their  real  maternal  source  the  discovery 
Wits  sometimes  made  that  the  possible  family  did  not  have  now  and 
had  never  had  visible  heads  enough.  In  cas(^s  of  second  marriage  the 
children  of  the  tirst  wife  born  living  were  not  ahvays  known  and  given; 
and  also  where  the  wife  and  mother  was  dead  the  numl)er  of  children 
born  living  was  sometimes  not  given.  The  same  difficulties  affect  in 
some  degree  the  statistics  for  the  real  families.  The  figures  for  both 
are  given  in  the  hope  that  some  real  profit  may  result. 

The  writer  does  not  venture  upon  the  interesting  subject  of  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  the  Negro  ix)pulation  from  the  statistics  here  presented, 
except  to  say  that  it  would  naturally  seem  that  the  figures  for  the  real 
families  should  show  most  truly  the  real  condition  for  any  given  town 
or  country  neighl)orhood,  as  for  the  country  at  large.  In  the  same 
way  the  economic  farail}''  should  certiiinly  show  the  economic  condi- 
tion, approximately.  If  the  people  are  living  under  normal  conditions 
the  real  family  and  the  economic  family  should  approximate  closely. 
If  the  conditions  are  abnormal,  or  if  the  set  of  people  in  question  are 
changing  their  manner  of  life,  then  the  real  family  and  the  economic 
family  should,  by  their  lack  of  appi*oximation,  show  the  divergence 
from  the  normal  standard.  The  facts  for  the  Sandy  Spring  families 
are  given,  as  well  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  in  the  following  table. 

The  large  number  of  economic  families  of  one  mem}>er  is  the  result 
of  including  the  immigrant  house  servants  and  those  house  servants 
not  really  identified  at  the  present  time  with  their  own  families;  and 
it  may  be  that  this  list  should  be  diminished  by  al>out  14  of  these  last- 
mentioned  persons.  The  investigator  had  to  make  the  choice  of  stii- 
tistical  evils. 

The  resulting  average  of  persons  per  economic  family  seems  to  be 
too  low,  though  that  the  average  would  probably  not  be  high  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  absentees.  The  Sandy  Spring  families  report 
185  children  absent  from  the  neighborhood.  These  children  range  in 
age  from  infants  to  middle-aged  men  and  women. 
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NUMBER  OF  SANDY  SPRING  NEGRO  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE. 


Size  of  family. 

The  pos^ble  family. 

The  real  family. 

The  ec( 
fam 

Families. 

)nomic 
ily. 

Familic*'. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

1  member 

9                9 
23               46 
19               57 
22               Rft 

19 
22 
29 
17 
20 
18 
16 
20 
11 
11 
10 
6 
1 
1 
2 

19 
44 
87 
68 
100 
108 
112 
160 
99 
110 
110 
72 
13 
14 
30 

63                63 

2  membera 

23                46 

S  mem  ben 

21                fi-1 

4  membnTiP 

17 
23 

26 
14 
9 
15 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 

(>8 

5  members 

10 

14 
15 
16 

n 

12 
15 
7 
12 
8 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 

105 
128 
99 
120 
165 
84 
156 
112 
60 
64 
34 
18 
20 

115 

6  members 

]5(> 

7  members 

98 

a  member* 

72 

9  membem 

lHo 

10  membem 

r)0 

11  members 

r>5 

12  member* 

12 

in  memben 

13 

14  member!} 

14 

15  membent 

16  member* 

17  memben 

l**  member* 

20  members 

Toul 

205 

1,499 
7.31 

203 

1,146 
5.65 

224 

960 

A  verufT^  r -  - 

4.29 

In  the  next  table  due  omissions  have  been  made  to  conform  to  the 
Farmville  standard  for  purposes  of  comparison.  The  65  persons 
omitted  from  the  list  of  economic  families  constitute  54  families  of  1 
member,  4  families  of  2  members,  1  family  of  3  members,  59  fami- 
lies in  aU.  It  is  not  practicable  to  make  the  same  clear  omissions  for 
either  the  real  families  or  the  possible  families.  In  these  families  the 
excluded  house  servants  belong,  just  as  they  would  were  they  in  Bal- 
timore or  New  York,  and  were  counted  as  absent  members,  unless  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  single  member  or  the  two  memlx?rs,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  whole  family  is  put  beyond  the  j>ale  of  Sandy  Spring. 
Thus  two  childless  couples  and  several  single  women  having  one  child 
outside  of  Sandy  Spring  disappear  from  the  table  entirely  by  their 
omission  from  the  economic  list;  but  quite  a  large  number  belong  in 
some  way  to  Sandy  Spring  real  family  life  after  exclusion  from  the 
economic  list,  and  must  be  included  in  the  table. 

NUMBER  OF  SANDY  SPRING  NEGRO  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE. 

[The  Goonomic  families  shown  in  thi«  table  do  not  include  65  persons,  mostly  women  in  domestic 
ncnice.    The  ligures  for  the  pos^ibleand  the  real  families  are  exiilaincd  in  the  text  preceding  the  table.] 


Size  of  family. 


The  possible  family.     The  real  family. 


1  member. 

2  members 

3  members 

4  membera 
ftmemben 

6  memben 

7  BMinbexs 

8  memben 
fmemben 

10 
U 


The  economic 
family. 


Families.  Persons.  '  Familie^». I  Persons.    FamllicM.  Persons. 


8 

•2» 

42 

80 

15 

78 

98 

120 

99 

120 

J6:> 


17 
2-4 


7  ' 
72  I 


1              17 

(jS 

20 

100 

1              1« 

108 

16 

112 

20 

IGO 

11 

09 

11 

110 

10 

110 

19 
20 
17 
23 

26 

HI 

^  1 

15 

5 


9 

38 

60 

68 

116 

lo6 

98 

72 

136 

50 

b5 
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NUMBER  OF  SANDY  SPRING  NEGRO  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE— Concluded. 


Size  of  family. 

The  possible  family. 

The  real  family. 

The  economic 
family. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Familic:^. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persona. 

12  raombcrs 

7 

12 
8 
4 
4 
2 
1 
1 

84 
166 
112 
60 
64 
84 
18 
20 

C 

1 
1 
2 

72 
18 
14 
30 

1 

1 
1 

12 

13  nieiDbera 

13 

1  i  members 

14 

35  members 

1(»  members 

17  members 

IH  members                 .                  .          ... 

20  members 



Total 

184 

1,431 
7.78 

181 

1,109 
6.13 

165 

895 

Avcrsffe  .  ..     ..     ............  ..  . 

5.42 

The  number  of  economic  families  of  2,  3,  4,  and  5  persons  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  Farmville  repoi-t,  which  is  reproduced  below. 

NUMBER  OF  FARMVILLE  NEGRO  FAMIUES,  BY  SIZK 


Size  of  family. 

The  possible  family. 

The  real  family. 

The  economic 
family. 

Famllie.'*. 

Persons. 

Families.  Persons. 

Families.!  Persons. 

1  member 

13 
52 
34 
48 
81 
26 
19 
16 
11 
5 
7 

13 

2  members 

1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
6 
4 
5 
6 

42 
39 
48 
83 
25 
16 
19 
11 
7 
5 

84 
117 
192 
165 
150 
112 
152 
99 
70 
55 

104 

3  members          

102 

4  members 

192 

5  members 

155 

6  members 

IK 

7  meml>ers 

133 

8  membi^rs     

128 

9  members 

99 

10  members 

1 
4 
1 
3 

10 
44 
12 
39 

50 

11  members 

77 

12  members : 

13  members 

2 
1 

26 
14 

14  members 

15  members 

1 
1 

i5 

16 



16  members 



'                   1 

17  members 

i* 

17 

1 . 

21  members 

1 
1 

21 
25 

! 

25  members 

1 

ToUil 

19 

2a5 
10.79 

249 

1,253 
5.03 

262 

al,209 

AveniJfe  

4.61 



«  Not  incliKlinpT  16  brickyard  laborers,  etc.,  who  might  be  counted  in  families,  but  who  have  prefer- 
ably been  called  "iloaling,"  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  economic  stalibtics. 

Out  of  1G5  economic  families  Sandy  Spring  has  79,  or  48  per  cent,  of 
from  2  to  5  members;  while  the  Farmville  report  shows  165  out  of  262, 
or  63  per  cent.  Just  as  there  arc  fewer  of  the  smaller  families,  so 
tliere  are  more,  relatively,  of  the  larger  economic  families  in  Sandy 
Spring  than  in  Farmville — 87  economic  families  of  between  8  and  14 
persons,  inclusive,  in  Sandy  Spring,  as  against  39  in  Farmville;  and 
there  are  more,  absolutely,  of  the  hirger  real  families — 62  in  Sandy 
Spring  of  between  8  and  15  persons,  as  against  46  in  Farmville  of 
between  8  and  17  persons.  The  average  number  of  members  for  both 
economic  and  real  families  is  higher  in  Sandy  Spring  than  in  Farm- 
ville, probably  the  effect  of  rural  as  opposed  to  urban  conditions  of  life. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  Negro  families,  by  size, 
for  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville,  and  of  families  for  the  country  at  large: 

PER  CENT  OF  NEGRO  FAMIUE8  OF  SANDY  SPRING  AND  OF  FARMVILLE  AND  OF  TOTAL 
FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES  IN  EACH 
GROUP.  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 

[The  figures  for  Sandy  Spring  and  for  Farmyllle  are  from  st-hedules;  those  for  the  United  States  are 

from  the  census  of  1890.] 


Size  of  family. 

Negroes 

of  Sandy 

Spring. 

Negroes 

of  Fiirm- 

ville. 

TTnit>»H        North 

sJflt^s       Atlantic 
States.        g^^^j^. 

1  member 

5.45 
63.  W 
26.06 

4.85 

4.96 
72.90 
19.47 

2.67 

3.63 
73.33 
20.97 

2.07 

3.23 

2  to  6  members 

78.06 

7  to  10  members 

17.  eo 

11  membere  or  over 

1.72 

As  comi:)ared  with  Fannville  and  the  North  Atlantic  States,  this 
table  does  not  indicate  that  Negro  families  are  diminishing  in  size  in  so 
far  as  Sandy  Spring  is  concerned.     The  basis  for  inference  is  very  small. 

There  is  another  tabulation  possiWe  for  these  families  that  gives  a 
very  different  result  from  that  set  forth  in  the  preceding  table. 

If  we  revert  to  the  original  table  for  Sandy  Spring  Negro  families, 
by  size  (p.  87),  and  if  we  assume  that  the  "75  servants,  mostly  young 
women,-'  and  the  ''16  brickyard  laborers"  are  to  be  added  to  the 
similar  Farmville  table,  instead  of  being  excluded  from  it,  we  shall  get 
percentages  that  would  be  disconcerting  if  we  attempted  to  compare 
them  with  the  percentages  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  United  States. 

The  table  would  then  read  as  follows: 


PER  CENT  OF  FAMILIES  OF  SANDY  SPRING  AND  FARMVILLE,  BY  SIZE. 


Size  of  family. 

1  raemlHT 

2  to  6  meml*er(i 

7  to  10  members 

11  members  or  over 


Negn)cs 
of  Sandy 
Spring. 

Negroes 
of  Farm- 
ville. 

28.12 

49.11 

19.20 

3.57 

29.46 

51.11 

14.  15 

1.98 

In  this  table  we  are  dealing  with  960  persons  and  63  families  of  one 
member  and  a  total  of  22-1:  families  for  Sandy  Spring,  and  with  1,800 
persons  and  104  families  of  one  member  and  a  total  of  358  families 
for  Farmville.  In  this  table,  also,  the  excess  of  large  families  for 
Sandy  Spring  is  to  be  noted. 

There  is  doubtless  good  ground  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  these  individual  domestic-servant  families  should  be  included 
in  an  enumeration  like  this  or  be  excluded  from  it.  The  present  inves- 
tigator does  not  see  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  go  behind  the  existent  facts 
of  the  community  life  as  he  finds  them  in  the  case  of  the  Sandy  Spring 
neighborhood.     These  individual  domestic-servant  Negro  families  are. 
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here  living  and  working  as  individuals  and  not  in  any  other  way. 
Man}'  of  them  are  supporting  families  of  one,  two,  or  more  children, 
either  in  Sandy  Spring  or  elsewhere.  AVhy  should  they  not  be  enu- 
merated as  members  of  the  economic  life  in  which  they  are  found  and 
to  which  they  contribute?  The  children  supported  are  counted  as 
memliers  of  the  economic  families  with  whom  they  may  happen  to  live, 
and  children  and  mothers  are  counted  together  as  members  of  the  real 
families  the^'  constitute.  Furthermore,  Sandy  Spring,  like  Farmville, 
is  to  some  extent  a  point  of  concentration  for  population,  a  semiurban 
wa\'  station  on  tlie  disrupting  march  of  the  Negroes  from  rural  to 
ur}>an  life — from  the  country  to  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Chicago. 
This  movement  affects  particularly  the  domestic-service  phase  of  Negro 
life.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  movement  should  be  emphasized 
wherever  its  effects  become  marked  and  chamcteristic,  for  it  is  a  normal 
part  of  the  Negro  problem  of  the  coimtry. 

In  this  connection  it  is  jxirtinent  to  remember  that  employment 
agencies  in  the  large  Northern  cities  advertise  for  a  thousand  colored 
cooks  or  housemaids  at  a  time,  and  that  these  advertisements  are 
answered  in  person  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  Negro 
women,  who  are  consequently  distributed  as  members  of  the  economic 
life  of  those  cities.  Are  they  to  be  omitted  in  a  study  of  the  Negro 
population  of  those  cities  ?(//)  The  very  fact  of  their  emigration  and 
distribution  shows  a  progressive  disruption  of  Negro  family  life  on  a 
great  sc^le.  It  may,  indeed,  Ijc  fairly  doubted  whether  our  former 
system  of  slavery — after  the  slaves  had  once  reached  this  country — 
ever  could  have  produced  among  the  Negroes  so  great  a  dislocation 
in  so  short  a  time  as  is  now  voluntarily  going  on.  This  fact  is  of  deep 
interest  for  the  future  of  the  Negro  race,  and  it  is  of  deep  interest  also 
as  suggesting  what  would  have  been,  under  economic  pressure,  the 
probalJe  fate  of  Negro  slavery  several  generations  ago  had  the  New 
England  States  not  ''logrolled"  and  vot<?d  with  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  the  convention  of  1787  to  jX)stpone  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave  trade  until  1808,  instead  of  uniting  with  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  to  stop  it  at  once.  That  vote  fa.stened  the  system  of  slavery 
upon  the  country. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  Negro  families  of  Sandy  Spring  contain 
from  2  to  9  rooms,  the  greater  number  having  4  or  5  rooms.  The 
following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  families  in  these  dwellings: 


ftVi.  The  Phila<U'lphia  Negro,  by  AV.  E.  B.  DuBois,  Publications  t)f  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  18i>9,  pp.  427-509. 
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FAMIUfiS.  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  AXD  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  TO  A  DWELLING. 

Families  <KK>up$-ii)g  dwelling  of— 

SIxc  of  trnmnr^ 

2      i      8 
rooms.  wMMtiK- 

1 

4 

TOOWlA. 

8 

5      i      6      1      7            S      .      9        ^^^l 
rooms.  Jrooma.  room'*,  rtxmis.] rooms,  po^td 

Total. 

1  ukerahfT 

5 
3 

i' 

2 

...«...' '....... 

1 

9 

8  2 

9  3 
5  '         ft 

8    

1 

2 

1 
3 

r 

1 

19 

^  int'nilK'm 

1  '          I 

1  1 

2  1 

3  ;         8 
1             2 

8 

1 

3U 

i  nifinlx-rH 

2            1    

17 

'>  mombor^ 

11 
U 
7 
3 
ID 
4 
3 

1 

3  ,          1             1 

i* 

23 

♦i  mcoibMS .-.- 

2 

1 

1 

i* 

8   

2f. 

7  T'lfiubcrs 

2    

14 

f*  rafin!n*rf» 

1 
1 

2 

1 

9 

y  tp»*inN'r« 

1«>  tii««iutH*r« 

1,          ll          1 

i  

15 
6 

1 
1 

1    

:::::::l:::::::: 

5 

1:*  BH>niber* 



1 

1 J n>«^nl»er!»   -... 

1 

' 

1 

11  icontbiTs , 

1 

1 

1 

Tf»««l  families 

18 

T> 

78  '        20  1        18  !          3            3             3  1          10 
812  j      100  1      108           21  1        24           27    

165 

3G  !        36 

a664 

a  Not  includinjir  room.s  oi:eupitKi  by  10  familloB  not  roi)ortcd. 

Nearly  all  the  two-rooiu  houses  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  thre«, 
four,  and  five  room  houses  are  lug  buildings,  in  many  ceases  with 
frame  work  in  addition.  Probably  the  majority  of  the  four-room 
b<Hises  are  frame  buildings.  The  houses  are,  on  the  whole,  good;  the 
rooms  are  of  fair  size;  many  of  the  rooms  are  carpeted  and  adorned 
with  priute  and  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  they  ai-e  usually  heated  by 
stoves,  in  some  oases  coal  being  th^  fuel.  Some  of  the  houses  are 
overcrowded.     Nearh'  all  have  gardens  attached. 

One  hundred  and  sixty -five  families  live  in  these  houses,  the  oth<u* 
5i>  economic  families  }>eing  provided  for  in  the  buildings  of  the  whites. 
Of  these  165  families  10.0  per  cent  occupy  two-room  homes;  7.3  p(*r 
cent,  three-room  homes;  47.3  per  cent,  four-room  homes;  12.1  per 
ivnt,  five-r(K)m  homes;  10.9  per  cent,  six-room  homes;  5.4  per  cent, 
homes  of  seven,  eight,  or  nine  rooms,  and  0.1  per  cent  are  not 
re|)orted.  There  was  an  avei*age  of  those  reported  of  about  1.2(5  i)er- 
sons  to  a  room  and  of  4  rooms  to  a  family.  About  104  separate 
houses  are  occupied  ])y  Negroes. 

Of  the.se  165  families,  63,  or  38.2  per  cent,  own  their  homes;  54,  or 
32.7  per  cent,  rent  the  houses  they  occupy;  44,  or  20.7  per  cent,  are 
farm  hands,  occupying  their  houses  free  of  money  rent  as  an  incidcMit 
to  their  position  as  fann  hands,  and  the  teimre  of  4  families  was  not 
reported.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  families  owning, 
renting,  or  oc*cupying  as  farm  hands. 

F.\MILIES  Oa'XING  AND  RENTIN<;  HOMES.  BY  NTMBKR  OF  KOOMS  TO  \  DWELLING. 


Tenure. 

2 
roomfi. 

3 
room.*!. 

Faiiiil 

rooms. 

20 
27 
25 

5 
n)omH. 

8 

2 

10 

iipying 

(> 
room8. 

13 
2 

i     ' 

Iwellinp* 

7 
rtK>ms.  ro< 

of— 

H 

2 

1 

9 

rtHUllH. 

2 

1 

H(K)ms 
not  rt'- 
IM)rlid. 

Ownc-rt 

6 
8 
4 

3 
h 
1 

1 

K<eiitciv 

4 

1 
4 

Ftrre  hazMli 

Tenure  not  reported. . 

1 

1              .              1 

Totel  fanllfiw 

js) 

"i 

7.) 

^1 

'    -i 

'1 

3 

3 

1     ^» 

.     / 

Fami- 
lies. 


(■m3 

44 
4 
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Nine  of  the  54  tenants  rent  from  Negroes  and  45  from  the  whites. 
A  number  of  both  renters  and  farm  hands  own  land. 

The  table  following  gives  the  rents  paid  by  the  54  families.  If  the 
farm  hands  are  rated  as  paying  practically  $2  a  month  for  their  houses 
then  the  total  annual  rent  charge  would  bo  about  $2,500,  about  one- 
half  the  rent  charge  for  Farmville. 

RENTS  PAID  BY  TYPICAL  FAMILIES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  TO  A  DWELLING. 


Farail 

ies  oceup.\ing  dwellings  of— 

9 
rooms. 

Total 
fami- 
lies. 

Annual 
rent 
paid. 

Monthly  rent. 

•2      i      3 
rooms,  rooms. 

4 
rooms. 

6      1      6 
rooms,  rooms. 

7      I      8 
rooms,  rooms. 

Rooms 
not  re- 
ported. 

80.50 

} 

1             1 

1 
3 

8 
19 
12 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
4 

SO.  00 

1.00 

■> 

I            j 

36.00 

1.50 

3 

4 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 
1 

144.00 

2.00 

4           10 
2             H 

2|         1 

i  ' 1 

456.00 

2.50 

1       1 



860.00 

8.00 

2 

1 

72.00 

3.50.   . 

1 

1          j 

1 

42.00 

4.25 

1 

1 

1                   '                   ! 

51.00 

4.50     .     .     . 

1 

1 

54.00 

5.00 

i  

120.00 

Rent  not  reported.. 

3 

1  i 

a90.00 



Total 

7             8           28 

2            2  1          1             1 

1 

1              4 

54 

1,431.00 
26.50 

Average    an- 
nual rent... 

1 

; 

a  Estimated. 

The  table  of  number  of  families,  by  size  of  famil}'  and  annual  income, 
which  follows,  must  be  regarded  as  an  approximation.  It  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  the  annual  earnings  of  farm  hands,  as  a  rule;  but  for 
other  men  and  for  the  greater  number  of  the  women,  the  result  given 
is  necessarily  an  estimate,  and  the  investigator  is  inclined  to  think  the 
estimate  too  low. 


NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND  ANNUAL  INCOME. 
[This  table  does  not  include  59  families  composed  chiefly  of  women  in  domestic  servf  ?e.] 


II-    : 

Families  of— 

7 
mem- 
bers. 

8      ,      9 
mem-   mem- 
bers. '  bers. 

1 

, 

10 
mem- 
bers or 
over. 

.Vnniinl  income. 

1 
mem- 
ber. 

2 
mem- 
bers. 

3 
mem- 
bers. 

5 
mem- 
bers. 

C 
mem- 
bers. 

1 

Total 
fami- 
lies. 

J50  or  less  

1 

gjO  to  875 

2 

1            1 

2 

f75to$100    

1 
6 
2 

3 

1 
4 

« 

2 
2 

i' 

4 
4 
3 

1 
1 

1 

6 

SlOO  to  SI  50 

2 
6 

i 

3 

2 
1 
6 

i 

1 

3 
6 
6 
2 
3 
1 
2 

22 

f  150  to  f200  ...     . 

•2 
4 

i" 

3 

2 

4 

? 

2 

I 

7 
1 

1 

40 

f200  to  $250 

38 

$250  to  if350 

30 

$350  to  $4.tO 

14 

8450  toS600 

5 

fU00to$750        

1 

6 

$760  or  over 

Not  reported 

i 

....... 

....... 

i 

.. 

1 

Total  families . 

9 

19 

20 

17 

23 

26 

14 

9 

15 

13 

166 
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One  family  is  not  reported  for  Sandy  Spring  and  9  families  for 
Farraville.  Of  164  Sandy  Spring  families,  9,  or  5.5  per  cent,  made 
incomes  not  exceeding  $100,  as  against  27  families  out  of  253,  or  10.7 
per  cent,  in  Farmville.  In  Sandy  Spring  100  families,  or  61  per  cent, 
made  between  $100  and  $250;  in  Farmville,  88  families,  or  8-1.8  per 
cent.  In  Sandy  Spring  55  families,  or  33.5  per  cent,  made  between 
$250  and  $750;  in  Farmville,  132  families,  or  52.2  per  cent.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  great  many  of  these  Sandy  Spring  families  have 
gardens  and  fowls,  that  many  own  a  horse,  and  that  the  farmers 
among  them  have  cows  and  all  the  usual  farm  supplies  for  their  family 
needs. 

Of  the  59  families  left  out  of  consideration  in  this  table,  38,  com- 
posed of  the  mothers,  daughters,  and  brothers  of  the  Sandy  Spring 
Negroes,  receive  for  their  domestic  and  other  service  an  aggregate  of 
alK>ut  $3.4^32  of  wages  per  annum.  This  money  goes  almost  wholly 
into  the  general  annual  receipts  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Negro  population, 
and  is  expended  for  their  benefit.  Probably  $1,500  more  per  annum 
is  earned,  and  goes  chiefly  out  of  Sandy  Spring.  This  amount  of 
nearly  $5,(Khj  is  too  important  to  be  ignored  in  this  study. 

The  table  of  prices  for  Farmville  is  said  by  the  merchants  of  the 
niMghl)orhood  to  represent  very  well  the  average  of  Sandy  Spring 
prii-es,  and  is  reproduced  with  the  addition  of  the  important  item  of 
mola<M\<.  and  with  the  caution  that  bituminous  coal  is  practicall}'  not 
used  by  Sandy  Spring  Negroes. 

PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  SANDY  SPRING  AND  IN  FARMVILLE. 


Artiflo. 


Unit. 


Ykhh},  etc.: 

Fr«*>»hpork Pound.. 

PorkstCHk i  Pound.. 

Bwfsteak '  Pound.. 

nam  (ind  bucon '  I'ound . . 

Chk'kens Each  . . . 

Hen^ Bii'h  ... 

Turkeys Pound.. 

Wheal  flour 12-iK>uud 

I      baff. 

Wheat  flour Barrel . . 

Com  mt^fil Peck... 

Rice Pound.. 

Cabhajre Head  . . . 

Potatoes Bushel  . 

Grei*n  trorn I  Ear 

Tomatoev ■  (iallon.. 

Pi-AM Quart... 

Betiiui :  Quart... 

Canned  goods '  Can  — 

Tea ;  Pound.. 

Coffee I  Pound.. 

Sugrar Pound.. 

Lard Pound.. 


Price. 


Article. 


80.08    to    .10 


.0«  to 
.08  to 
.12i  to 
.20  to 
.07    to 


.10 
.10 
.15 
.25 
.10 
.35 


4.00    to  4.50 

.11     to    .12 

.05    to    .06 

.01     to    .06 

.50    to    .60 

.01 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.08    to    .10 

.40 

.15    to    .18 

.  a*)    to    .  (Hi 

.07    to    .08 


Food,  etc.— Concluded 

Molasses 

Butter 

Salt 

HorringM 

Erks 

Apples 

Anples,  dried 

\\Hteruielon.s 

I»epper 

Milk 1 

Buttermilk  .... 

Sojip 

Starch 

Fuel  and  liKhting:  I 

Wood,  uncut 

Wood,  cut ; 

Coal,  bituminous  ..| 

Coal,  anthrucito  ... 

Kerosene  oil , 

Clothing:  | 

Men's  suits 

Bo\>'  suits I 

Women's  dresses . . .  i 


Unit. 

I»rice. 

Gallon . . 

80.25 

t.) 

SK\40 

Pound.. 

.12i  to 

.25 

Pound.. 

.01 

I':*ich  ... 

.01 

iKizen  .. 

.10 

to 

.12 

Peck  ... 

.05 

to 

.  25 

PcMind.. 

.06 

P::ach  ... 

.01 

to 

.'20 

Pound.. 

.15 

Quart  .. 

.06 

Gallon.. 

.10 

Cake  ... 

.0.'^ 

Pcmnd.. 

.05 

Cord.... 

2.00 

Oml.... 

2.50 

Ton  .... 

4. 50 

Ton 

T.fH) 

Gallon.. 

.15 

l-:ach  ... 

7.00 

to 

I2.no 

Each  . . . 

2.00 

to 

5.00 

Etich  ... 

3.00 

to 

.SOO 

799^— No.  32—01- 
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The  following  budgets  of  family  expenditure  are  furnished  by  the 
three  leading  merchants  of  the  neighborhood,  all  of  whom  were  shown 
the  Farmville  budgets  as  an  explanation  of  what  was  wanted.  The 
first  is  an  estimate  drawn  from  the  merchants'  books  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FARM  HAND'S  FAMILY  OF  5 

PERSONS. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

ItcmH. 

Amount. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Man:  12  nionthH*  labor,  at  $12 

S144.00 
62.00 
18.00 

Food  per  week,  at  $1.70  for  62  weeks. .. 

Fuel  and  lighting:  7  cords  of  wood,  at 
$3,  521;  oil.  at  10  cents  a  week  for  52 
weeks,  15. 20 

$88  40 

Woman:  52  weeks'  washing,  at$l 

Boy:  6  months'  labor,  at  $3 

26.20 

Clothing 

50.00 

Rent 

1H.00 

Miscellaneous 

10.00 

Doctor  and  medicine 

10.00 

Surplus 

11.40 

Total 

Total 

214. 00 

214. 00 

The  surplus  would  only  show  if  there  were  no  loss  of  time  from 
sickness  or  accident. 

The  second  budget  is  an  analysis  of  one  year's  dealings  for  a  famih' 
of  0  persons.     This  is  furnished  by  a  dealer  who  is  also  an  employer. 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  6  PERSONS. 


Income. 


Item.s. 


WugcH,  12  months,  ut  $15  . 


Total  . 


!  Amount. 


eiso.oo 


180.00 


Expenditure. 
Items.  '  Amount. 

148  pounds  sugar,  at  G  cents $8. 88 

5f  barrels  flour,  at  $4 i  21. 50 

12  cords  wood, at  82.50 30.00 

12  months  rent,  at  eS •  36.00 

9i  gallijiis  molasses,  at  40  cents '  3. 80 

Clothing 2r>,  00 

Miscellaneims  articles |  64. 82 

Total I  180.00 


This  analj'sis  takes  no  account  o 
of  the  family. 

The  third  budget  is  a  tmnscript 
store  of  an  employer  for  January, 
consisting  of  9  members;  but  2  of 
hand  at  ?10  per  month,  the  other 
months,  and  they  are  not  counted 
at  home,  and  it  is  not  known  how 
family  purse. 


f  the  earnings  of  any  other  member 

from  the  accounts  of  a  family  in  the 
1899.  The  family  reix)rts  itself  as 
the  sons  are  at  work,  one  as  a  farm 
as  a  la)><:)ror  for  ^8  per  month  for  8 
in  this  budget,  as  they  do  not  board 
much  of  their  wages  goes  into  the 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  7  PERSONS  FOR  JANUARY.  1899. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Item.. 

Amount 

Items. 

Amount. 

Hn<l  of  fftmilf:  Farm  hand,  at  fl5  per 
■ftunth -. 

n&oo 
laoo 

Food:  Bacon,  17  pounds,  S1.70;  beef, 
25eenti;  bread,  60  cents;  flour,  S1.06; 
meal,  14  centfl;  sugar,  24  cents;  lard, 
ascents;  salt,  10  cents;  sirup, 7  cents; 
yeast  powder,  15  cents;  dates,  8  cent«; 
dried  apples,  28  cents;  ginger,  8  cents; 
cakes,  5  cents 

n*  u«^wife:  House  senrant,  at  110  per 
mt»nUi 

95.06 

Fuel  and  lighting:  Wood,  92.50;  oil,  28 
cents 

2.78 

Clothing:  2  pairs  gum  shoes,  S1.25;  boy's 
pants,  25  cents;  leggins,  75  cents; 
buttons,  6  cents 

2.80 

Rent 

2.50 

Miscellaneous:  Pitcher,  50  cents;  soap, 
10  cents;  matches,  2  cents 

.62 

Surplus 

13.26 
11.74 

Total 

Total 

25.00 

25.00 

Carried  out  for  the  year  this  budget  would  result  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  FAMILY  OF  7  PERSONS. 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Items. 

Amount. 

Items. 

Amount. 

L^  lU'mlh^i  at  125    .     X 

saoo.oo 

Food  •  12  months,  at  95.06 

960.72 

Fnel  and  lighting:  12  months,  at  92.78.. 

Clothing:  12  months,  at  92.30 

Rent:  12  months,  at  92.50 

Miscellaneous:  12  mouths,  at  62  cents  . . 
Suri>lus:  12  months,  at  911.74 

33.86 
27.60 
80.00 
7.44 
140.88 

Total : 

Total 

300.00 

300.00 

This  funiily  owns  property  which  is  assessed  at  $350. 

The  following  items  will  help  to  the  understanding  of  the  food 
ex|K^nditure  of  the  Negro  population.  One  butcher  sold  to  one  family 
of  1'  i>ers<)ns  meat  to  the  amount  of  $16.18;  to  another  family  of  3  to 
the  amount  of  $24.84;  to  a  family  of  o  to  the  amount  of  $19.17;  and 
to  a  family  of  7  to  the  amount  of  $17.59,  during  the  course  of  the 
Vinir — or  nearly  7  cents  a  day  for  meat  for  the  family  of*  3  persons. 
Tht»re  are  3  other  butchers  dealing  in  the  neighborhood.  All  of  these 
families  are  pro|)erty  holders,  although  one  of  them  is  not  assessed. 
Tlie  aggregate  assessment  of  the  others  is  $805. 

The  writer  has  not  learned  of  any  cases  of  actual  destitution  among 
the  Sandy  Spring  Negroes. 

No  omissions  from  the  original  Sandy  Spring  table  of  population 
have  been  made  in  the  ensuing  dis<*u6sion  of  the  Negro  property 
holdei*8. 

TTie  following  list  of  property  holders  is  not,  it  will  be  o})sen'ed, 
quite  coincident  with  the  list  of  included  taxpayers.  In  several 
instances  several  persons  have  interests  in  the  same  piece  of  property. 
There  are  in  this  list  18  families  holding  property  valued  by  them- 
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selves  at  $6,275  that  are  not  assessed  at  all.  The  law  exempts  farm 
implements  up  to  the  value  of  $300.  Much  other  pci*sonal  property 
doubtless  also  escapes  the  assessor.  The  value  put  upon  their  hold- 
ings })}'  the  owners  has  been  added  to  the  list,  because  in  many  cases 
it  suggests  better  than  the  assessment  the  true  earning  power  of  the 
property,  and  also  because  of  it^  psychological  value. 

ASSKSSEI)  VALUATION  OF  KEAL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  IN  SANDY  SPRING  IN  1896-99. 


I  A.-sc>-sc*<!  valuHtidii.     Val-    I 

Property     i  | -  ucd   '.\      Property 

owner  mini-    AtreJ<.   r>     i   1   IVr-  I  i     by    •;  owner  nu'm- 

iK'r.         i  .     ,..  "  jSonal-   Tt)tal. '  own-  i  ber. 

I  i    *••         ty.    '  :     er.    ;• 


1 

1 

$470 
215 
315 

:«5 

2  JO 
210 
200 

SK5 
70 
65 
30 

■"  "3.5* 
6.5 

S.'».5.5 
285 

:«>5 

210 
245 
2.t6 

i» 

3   .  .  . 

15 

i 

13 

4::::::::::::: 

f) 

i; 

g'i 

s 

9 

100 
17.1 

35 

i:i:-. 

no 

10 

11 

a'S 
4 
2t5  ! 

10 1 

lii 

13 

1.005 
4U5 
150 

2;i5 
2:;5 

550 
275 

200 
05 

""'56' 
45 
115 
15 

1.205 
470 
1.^.0 
28.5 
280 
665 
290 

M 

15 

16 

.31 

20 

2 
2 
12 

17 

iH.:::: .... 

19 

20 

21 

100 
1(K) 
100 
210 
100 

'"5.5* 

100 
100 
100 
295 
100 

22 

2:i 

24 

2o 

21} 

li 
4 

n 

•27 

275 
195 
1.55 

50 
...... 

32.5 
195 
105 

28   . 

29 

30 

'2 

31 

200 
100 

:i5 

20 

2:1.) 
120 

32   

3;i 

ib) 

3-1 

:iT 

5 
20 
12i 

3 

3 

3 

a  ! 

2**0 
440 
8-10 
315 
100 
16.5 
220 

1-2,) 
35 

1(V5 
65 

'"'76' 

4i5 

30     

475  1 

37 

<>15  1 

38  .     ... 

380 

39 

100 
235 
220 

40 

41 

42 

43 

2  1 

- ! 

100 
210 

45 
50 
140 
•25 

115 
200 
140 

44 

45 

4f. 

1 

IHO 

205  I 

47 

3 

1 

1 

f250  : 
200 

3.50  ; 

500  I 
(V)0  I 
5(X)  I 
500  ' 
6(K)  [ 
5(X)  ' 
200 

a300  ; 
250 

1.51X) 
1HX> 
450 
200 

1,100  ,, 
75<)  I. 
250  ; 

1,000  i 
200  ( 
246  ' 
80  , 
200  ;, 
600  I 
75  I 
250  ' 

200 ; 

20i>  . 

100  1 

ViO  1 

100 
(ft)     - 

(lOO  . 
1..500  ■ 
1,000  ' 

700 ; 

81K)  |. 

150  . 

90  ; 

700  ; 
250 

100  1 
5U> 

.500  " 

700  I' 

350  . 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
bii. 
6-1. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
;')*<. 
.59. 
»'.0. 
01. 
62. 
fi;i. 

64. 

t:5. 


Assesbcd  valuation. 


Acrc»«., 


Real- 
ty. 


15  . 
11  I 

4  I 


{<-) 


415 


Per- 
sonal- 
ty. 


Total. 


wio ; 

60I 


9475 
465 


10  I 


3  I 
24. 


1.50  I 

3:u) 

2.''»0 
200 


70  1 
115  I 
80  I 


220 
445 
330 
200 


16 

3  ; 


395  I 
100  ' 


110  I 


605 
100 


4  , 

3  ' 


120  ,. 

150  I 

140  ;. 

10l»  I 

100  .. 
:-8> '. 


120 

185 
140 
160 
100 
880 


66 

67 

2  I 
20  1 

(W 

4  1 

69 

10  1 

70 

71 

i'l 

72 

4  ' 

73 

4  1 

74 

i 
20  1 

75 

76 

2i' 

3  ' 

78     .  . 

79 

dm 

80 

1 

3'.J0 
175 
4S0 
300 


70 
46 
60  I 


245 
525 
350 


:i".o 

2<-.5 
460  I 
390  ' 
360  '. 
215 


25 


35 


2C0 


6  , 

15  i 

5  '. 


195 

380  1 
300  I 
210  I 
170 


90 
45 
65 
25 


195 
470 
345 
275 
195 


.1. 


4  I 
4  ! 


100  

290  I 

200  I    50 
100  


100 
290 
250  I 

100  I 


Val- 
ued 
by 
own- 
er. 

1900 
600 
500 

(c) 
800 

1.000 
160 
700 
100 

2.000 
100 
250 
700 
200 
200 
150 
100 
150 
100 

1,000 
260 

1,500 
600 
CO 
200 
600 
600 

1,000 
1/^)0 
100 
125 

d700 
40 
200 
200 
3(K) 
500 
800 
350 
400 
400 
600 
700 
600 

1.000 


Total...        448i  18.515  ,  3,075  21,590  ,  42,066 


a  Including  Interest  of  property  owner  nnmlwr  51. 
b  Ineluded  in  Hj?urt?M  shown  for  property  <»wner  numlier  79. 
rineluded  in  flgur(>fl  shown  for  proiwrty  owner  nunil>er  11. 
(/  Including  interest  of  property  owner  number  33. 

This  table  shows  an  assessment  of  $3,075  of  |>ersonal  property  and 
of  $18,515  of  real  estate,  a  total  of  $21,590.  The  number  of  acres 
reported  is  448^.  This  realty  alone  is  valued  by  its  owners  at  $42,666, 
a  sum  more  than  double  the  assessed  valuation.  The  total  number  of 
taxpayers  in  this  list  is  74.  (a) 

a  Several  lots  of  land  are  owned  by  Negroes  living  outside  of  Sandy  Spring  who  axe 
ixrobably  aoDc?cpcd^  bat  who  are  not  reported. 
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In  addition  to  the  personal  property  in  their  homes  and  on  their 
farms,  including  cows,  horses,  vehicles,  and  a  large  number  of  bicycles, 
there  are,  among  the  Sandy  Spring  Negroes,  135  individual  depositors 
in  the  savings  bank,  with  an  aggregate  sum  to  their  credit  of  more 
than  JH5,881;  of  this  amount  14  depositors  own  $11,1)76  and  121 
depoi^itors  own  $3,905.  These  bank  deposits  added  to  the  owners'  val- 
uation of  realty  and  to  the  assessed  personalty  gives  a  total  of  $61,622. 
If  this  amount  be  approximately  near  the  fact,  the  property  owned 
by  the  Sandy  Spring  Negroes  approaches  more  nearly  in  value  that 
owned  by  the  Farmville  Negroes  than  might  be  expected. 

Twenty-three  of  the  92  realty  owners,  or  25  per  cent,  report  that 
th#\v  have  owned  their  land  for  a  period  not  longer  than  5  years. 
This  seems  to  indicate  a  rapid  rate  of  acquisition.  It  does  not  show 
aiquisition  by  inheritance,  nor  how  long  since  payment  began. 

As  well  as  the  investigator  could  learn,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bor- 
rowing and  lending,  of  note  giving  and  indorsing  among  both  prop- 
erty holders  and  nonproperty  holders,  so  much  so  as  to  make  it  likely 
that  some  who  have  homes  would  lose  them  if  called  upon  to  make  good 
their  obligjitions  thoughtlessly  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

The  following  table  is  an  analysis  of  the  list  of  property  holders, 
with  a  view  to  discovering,  if  practicable,  whether  the  fact  of  two  or 
more  generations  of  freedom  has  seemed  to  influence  the  Negroes  of 
Sandy  Spring  in  the  matter  of  property  getting  and  property  keep- 
ing— the  economic  basis  of  civilization. 


SANDY  SPRING  NEGROES  OWNI 

NG  REAL  ES' 

K  in  Sandy 
Spring. 

FATE. 

Sex. 

Li\iE 

Generations  free 

Age. 

Under"  20  to 

20     !     W^ 
years.  |  years. 

3o 
years 
or over 

20 
4 
6 
4 

3 

One. 

7 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

Two. 

10 

1 
4 

1 

Three. 

1 

1 

Four. 

B<»rn  in  Sandy  Spring,  frtHJ  or  freed  before 
l.N»r.: 
Iir»  to  55  vwirH 

M. 

F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

2 

5o  to  75  v^dre                                     .   • 

75  vt'ftrs  or  over                           ... 

1 

1 

ToUl     

^ 

39 

18 

17 

2 

2 

Bom  out  of  Sandv  Spring,  free  or  freed  be- 
fon-  1«65: 
^  u>  JO  years 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

1 

G 

1 
2 

1 
4 

1 
2 

i 

55  to  75  years 

i' 

1 

(; 

•> 

75  years  or  over 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1  1 

i          1 

1 

Total 

2  1          9 

12 

15 

5 

3 

8Uve«  in  1865: 
35  to  56  T^n 

M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 

3 

7 

3 

1 ! 

1         1 

&5  to  75  v^an 

1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 ' 

1 

?&  vcAJM  or  over 

1 

\ 

\ 

•Mml ./ 

/          4l        VI 

6 

\ A 

,/. 

— 

':.:  \ 
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SANDY  SPRING  NEGROES  OWNING  REAL  ESTATE-Concluded. 


Age. 


Born  Minoe  1865  in  Sandy  Bpring.. 


Total. 


Sex. 


M. 

F. 


Born  since  18<'>5  out  of  Sandy  Spring .M . 


Total. 


Ii>ing  in  Sandy 
Spnng. 


Under 

20 
years. 


20  to 

85 
years. 


35 

yean 

or over 


GeneratlcRU  free. 


One. 


Tvo.  Three.  I  Four. 


Age. 


Bom  in  Sandy  Spring,  free  or  freed  before 
1»65: 
35  to  55  y  ears 


55  to  75  years 

75  years  or  over. 


Total. 


Bom  out  of  Randy  Spring,  free  or  freed  be- 
fore 1SC5: 
35  to  55  yean 


55  t4>75yuaj8 

73  yean  I w  over. 


Total. 


Slnves  in  18(v'): 
JT)  to  r>5  years. 


Sex. 


M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
F. 


M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 
M. 

F. 


Conjugal  condition. 


Sin-      Mar-     Wid-     Sopa- 
gle.      riud.    owed,    rated. 


28  I        13 


Having 
children. 


85 


'2I. 


Having 

grand- 

cnildren. 


17 


M. 
F. 
M. 

75  years  or  over ,    M. 

I     F. 


55  t«>  75  years. 


1     ,sl.. 

1 

1 

1 

»i 

6 

!        5... 

"'i  '.. 

5    ; 

4 
1 

j       i  '.. 

I                    .           ■              ■ 

Total 

Born  since  lS(i')  in  h?un<ly  Spring 


10 


M. 
F. 


Totiil 

Boru  Nlnce  laCb  out  of  Sandy  Spring. 


M. 

F. 


1  I  . 

2  '. 


Total. 


Since  proi>aring  this  tah\o  the  writer  han  received  iiif Drination  showing 
that  he  should  have  assigned  at  least  one  generation  more  of  freedom 
to  several  of  the  property  holders.  Several  of  those  marked  as  of  the 
tirst  generation  should  be  assigned  to  the  second;  still  more  of  tho^o 
assigned  to  the  second  should  ]}c  in  the  thiixl,  and  so  on. 

The  last  slave  sold  in  Sandy  Spring  was  a  boy  who  was  sold  in  1857. 
By  the  will  of  a  head  of  a  family  who  died  in  1853,  some  10  or  12  slaves 
were  left  to  the  heirs,  to  l>e  set  free  upon  attaining  a  certain  age. 
Several  of  the  heirs  freed  their  slaves  at  once,  and  bought  from  their 
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coheirs  and  freed  the  others  in  the  fall  of  1853,  except  this  boy,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family.  Upon  set- 
tling up  the  estate  of  this  younger  member^  who  had  died  in  the  mean- 
time, this  JSegro  boy  was  bought  from  the  estate  at  public  auction  for 
the  purpose  of  being  set  free  by  those  who  had  already  in  the  same 
way  set  the  others  free.     He  was  bought  and  freed  in  1857. 

The  percentage  of  heads  of  families  now  in  Sandy  Spring  who  were 
freed  in  other  parts  of  the  State  before  1865  is  large — ^about  37.8 — 
nearly  4  in  10  of  the  free  families.  This  fact  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  slavery  was  being  destroyed  by  economic 
forces  in  Maryland,  as  it  was  in  Virginia,  when  the  gradual  process  of 
emancipation  was  stopped  b}^  the  antislavery  agitation. 

Three  of  the  4  bom  in  Sandy  Spring  were  of  free  parents;  3  of  the 
4  lx>m  outside  of  Sandy  Spring  were  of  slave  parents. 

Of  the  92  property  holders  84  are  over  35  years  of  age;  of  these,  62 
were  freebom  or  freed  before  1865;  23  of  them  are  immigrants,  and  39 
are  natives  of  Sandy  Spring — about  42  per  cent  of  the  whole  niunber. 
Of  these  30,  again,  a  careful  estimate  shows  that  a  third  have  inherited 
their  homes  or  have  acquired  them  by  the  gift  or  the  aid  of  their  free 
parents.  If  this  estimated  proportion  be  right,  the  number  of  elderly 
freebom  natives  of  Sandy  Spring  acquiring  their  homes  is  26,  approxi- 
mately the  same  &s  that  of  the  f  reeborn  inunigrants  and  of  those  who 
were  slaves  in  1865.  Of  the  8  younger  home  getters  4  were  born  of 
parents  free  before  1865  and  4  of  parents  who  were  slaves  in  1805. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  may  be  briefly  staU^d  without  the  for- 
mality of  tabulation.  Twenty-four  native  Sandy  Spring  Negroes,  free 
before  1865,  are  not  property  holders — about  the  same  nuin]>cr  as  of 
those  natives  who  have  themselves  acquired  their  homes;  15  iunni- 
grant*,  free  before  1865,  are  without  homes — al)out  throo-lifths  of  the 
number  of  their  class  who  have  gotten  homes;  and  21)  former  slaves 
are  without  propert}^  as  against  22  who  are  owners.  Of  the  i)opula- 
tion  born  since  1865,  30  natives  of  Sandy  Spring  and  15  immigrants 
have  not  ac4|uired  property,  as  against  4  of  each  class  who  have — a 
lai^e  exce,ss  of  percentage  against  natives. 

Recurring  to  the  older  generation,  of  a  total  of  101  of  those  f  ree])orn 
before  1865,  62,  or  61.4  per  cent,  own  proiwrty;  of  a  total  of  51  of 
those  who  were  slaves  in  1865,  22,  or  48.1  per  cent,  own  propoily. 
If  we  deduct,  as  8uggeste<:l,  a  third  of  the  native  f reeborn  Negroes  of 
Sandy  Spring  owning  their  homes,  then  of  88  free  in  1865,  49,  or  55.7 
per  ctmt,  have  acquired  property,  as  com[)ared  with  43. 1  per  cent  of 
slaves  in  1865.  Does  or  does  not  this  excess  of  12.6  per  cent  consti- 
tute an  argument  in  favor  of  the  superior  home-making  power  of  the 
freeborn  and  free-descended  Negroes?  Or,  in  view  of  the  Qqiml 
division  of  property  holders  fK»tween  free-descended  and  slave- 
descended  in  the  younjyrer  generation,  and  of  the  30  uonproperty- 
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holding  Siindy  Spring  Negroes,  heads  of  families,  as  against  15  like 
outsiders  who  also  do  not  hold  property,  is  not  the  Scotcth  verdict  of 
''not  proven''  the  sound  conelusion  in  this  ease?  A  suspension  of 
judgment  seems,  to  the  writer  at  least,  the  wise  mental  attitude. 

GROUP  LIFE. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  general  conclusion  drawn  from 
the  investigation  of  this  group  would  appear  to  be  favorable.  The 
Sandy  Spring  Negro(^s  seem  to  })e  acquiring  and  holding  propertj', 
and  the  agricultural  element  of  labor  among  them  gives  a  good  account 
of  itself.  B(\vond  tlu^se  statement's,  enough  has  been  said  incidentally 
during  the  course  of  this  paper  to  make  any  extended  remarks  on  the 
life  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Negroes  as  a  whoh*  unnecessary.  Sevoml  of 
th<*  inferential  conclusions  arrived  at  for  Sandy  Spring  would  not,  if 
eljibomted,  be  found  to  coincide  with  the  very  interesting  discussion 
of  the  grouj)  life  for  Farmville,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  i)articularly  invited. 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  males  and  207  females  over  18  years  of 
age  report  themselves  as  meml)ers  of  some  church. 

The  Methodist  denomination  is  the  strong  one  among  the  Negroes  of 
Sandy  Spring  and  of  Maryland,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fac- 
tory of  that  church,  and  the  leading  religioas  organization  among 
tln^ui  is  what  is  known  as  the  Sharp  Street  Church,  {(f)  which  has  about 
500  mem))ers.  The  description  of  the  chief  Farmville  Negro  church 
Its  an  organization  is,  in  the  main,  the  description  of  the  Sandy  Spring 
church.  The  meetings  are  f  r<Miuent,  various,  and  numerously  attended. 
'"The  unifying  and  directing  force  is,  however,  religious  exercises  of 
some  sort.''  Th(»  most  marked  exercise  is  the  series  of  revival  meet- 
ings which  })egins  about  September  and  is  contiiuied  sometimes  night 
after  night,  sometimes  two  or  three  nights  a  week,  for  months. 

This  church  is  the  natural  center  for  other  organizations,  social, 
IK)litical,  and  economic.  Of  the  last  class,  the  Iwneficial  societies, 
sevenil  are  almost  a  full  generation  old.  The  controlling  idea  in  the 
case  of  most  of  them  is  to  i)rovide  for  burial  and  sometimes  for  help 
during  sickness  for  their  meml)ers.  The  dues  are  paid  in  quarterly, 
and  periodically  a  division  of  the  funds  accunuilated  in  excess  of  a 
certain  amount  takes  place.  The  names  of  these  societies  are  so 
characteristic  that  they  are  given,  pretty  much  in  the  order  of  their 
organization:  Young  Men's  Beneficial  Society,  of  Sandy  Spring 
(1871-72);  Female  Beneficial  Society,  of  Sandy  Spring;  United  Bene- 
ficial Society,  of  Sandy  Spring;  United  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Wesley 
Society  Number  6,  of  Sandy  Spring;  Little  Gleaners  of  Shaip  Street; 

a  Named  after  a  church  in  Baltimore. 
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Skters'  Mutual  Aid  Society.  These  all  belong  in  the  congregation  of 
Sharp  Street  Church,  and  they  have  $1,834  to  their  credit  in  the  sav- 
ings bank.  Two  other  societies — Golden  Link  of  Sisters  and  Brothers, 
of  Oakwood,  and  Golden  Beneficial  Society,  of  Good  Hoi^e — l)elong, 
respectively,  to  the  two  other  churches  on  the  same  circuit  with  Sharp 
Street,  and  the  Beneficial  Society  of  the  Rising  Stiir  belongs  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Baptist  Church  of  the  neighborhood.  Their 
de|K)sited  funds  amount,  all  told,  to  ^,2t>5.  The  large  majority  of 
nieml)ers  are  Sandy  Spring  Negroes.  These  societies  are  managed  by 
t-onunittees,  and  are  said  to  be  well  managed.  This  system  is  of  great 
interest,  both  in  itself  and  because  of  the  curious  resemblance  it  boars 
to  the  origin  of  the  mediieval  guilds. 
One  of  the  concluding  remarks  in  the  Famiville  report  is  as  follows: 

Finally,  it  remains  to  be  noted  that  the  whole  group  life  of  Farm- 
ville  Negroes  is  pervaded  by  a  peculiar  hopefulness  on  the  part  of  the 
]x»ople  themselves.  No  one  of  them  doubts  in  the  least  but  that  one 
day  black  people  will  have  all  rights  they  are  now  striving  for,  and 
that  the  Negro  will  l)e  recognized  among  the  earth's  great  peoples. 
IVrhajw  this  simple  faith  is,  of  all  products  of  emancipation,  the  one  of 
the  greatest  social  and  economic  value. 

Many  of  the  Sandy  Spring  Negroes  have  l>een  free  for  seveml  genera- 
tions, but  the  o})servation  of  the  investigator  does  not  warrant  for  them 
a  siinilar  statement.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  light-hearted  hopefulness 
or  the  absence  of  care  which  so  agreeably  characterized  the  race  a 
couple  of  generations  ago  is  largely  gone.  The  struggle  for  existence 
in  the  midst  of  economically  competitive  and  socially  antiigonistic  sur- 
roundings has  had  its  saddening — perhaps  its  hardening — efFi^ct  upon 
these  pi^ople.  The  talk  of  some  of  the  older  ones  among  them  with 
the  investigator  showed  a  decided  dissjitis  fact  ion  with  the  general 
frame  of  mind  of  the  younger  generations  of  their  race  and  a  vague 
feeling  of  disquiet  for  the  present  and  the  future.  The  younger  gen- 
erations are  not  on  as  good  terms  with  the  whites  as  their  elders,  and 
they  know  it  and  show  it.  These  two  conditions  of  mind  —or,  rather, 
thes4»  two  aspects  of  the  same  condition  of  mind — constitute  a  general 
condition  certainly  not  to  be  described  as  one  of  '"peculiar  hop(»ful- 
ness/*  and  this  general  condition  seems  to  the  writer  a  distinctive  and 
definite  fact,  just  as  true  of  the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring  as  that  their 
perirntage  of  illiteracy  is  less  than  the  j^ercentage  of  illiteracy  for  the 
Negro«?s  of  Farmville.  Whence  this  difference  of  reported  impression 
for  Farmville  and  for  Sandy  Spring  if  Is  it  that  the  contict  of  the  two 
races  is  less  close  and  is  freer  from  irritation  in  Farmville  than  in 
Sandy  Spring?  Or  is  this  important  matter  reducible,  after  all,  to  the 
comparatively  unimportant  matter  of  the  personal  equation  of  the 
investigators?  Was  the  Farmville  hopefulness  due  in  part  to  the 
strong  and  hope-inspiring  stimulus  of  personal  contjict  with  a  highly 
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educated  member  of  their  own  race  in  the  person  of  the  investigator, 
and  is  the  Sandy  Spring  apparent  lack  of  buoyancy  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  investigator  is  a  member  of  the  dominant  race  ?  ThLs,  too, 
"can  only  be  determined  by  further  studj-."  The  truth  is  what  we 
want,  and  this  divergence  of  impression  emphasizes  very  strongly  how 
much  this  whole  subject,  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  ne^ds  comprehensive,  systematic,  and  dispa^isiouate 
examination. 


THE  BKITIBH  WOEKMEVMS  OOHPEHSATIOIT  ACT  AXD  ITS 

OPERATIOir. 

BY  A.  MAURICE  IX>W. 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  («)  which  receiv^ed  the  roj^al 
assent  August  6,  1897,  and  came  into  operation  July  1, 1898,  marks  an 
advanced  step  in  social  legislation  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  regarded 
by  the  workingmen  not  as  a  finalit}^  but  simply  as  the  first  stage.  It 
was  resisted  by  the  cmploj^ers  because  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  a 
hi'avy  drain  on  their  profits  and  encourage  more  drastic  legislation  in 
the  near  future. 

That  the  act  was  considered  as  tentative  and  not  as  the  last  word  in 
legislation  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  to  apply  to  certain 
classes  of  labor  only  and  brought  within  its  scope  rather  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  wage-workers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  These  figures 
are  not  official,  because  no  official  data  can  be  obtained.  So  far  as  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  asceiiain,  after  carefully  weighing  the  different 
calculations  made  by  men  whose  opinions  are  of  value,  the  benefits  of 
the  SLC't  applied  to  about  6,000,000  men  and  excluded  some  7,000,000. 
Since  then,  by  the  amendment  adopted  at  the  last  (1900)  session  extend- 
ing the  act  to  agricultural  laborers,  (^>)  the  balance  has  been  turned  in 
the  other  direi*tion- 

During  the  two  3^ears  in  which  the  law  has  been  in  operation  it  has 
not  satisfied  all  of  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  promoters,  nor  has  it  ])een 
attended  by  the  dire  consequences  predicted.  But  it  must  be  added 
that  the  law  has  not  as  j'ct  had  to  stand  the  supreme  test  of  all  eco- 
nomic laws,  a  falling  market,  without  which  no  proper  verdict  as  to 
the  value  of  any  theorj^  can  be  reached.  During  the  brief  period  the 
law  has  been  in  force  there  has  been  a  demand  greater  than  the  output 
for  nearlj^  all  forms  of  manufactured  articles,  and  labor  has  found 
steady  and  remunerative  employment  at  constantly  increasing  wages. 
In  some  trades  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  labor,  especially  since  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa,  which  seriously  affected  the 
lalior  market  by  the  withdrawal  of  men  from  gainful  operations  to 
join  the  colors.  This  fact  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Both 
employers  and  employees  agree  that  the  real  merits  and  defects  of  the 

aeO  and  61  Vict,  cfaap.  37. 

46LMr  o<  July  90^  1900,  ihe^vvmcDDB  of  which  enter  into  force  July  1, 1901. 

loa 
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law,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  can  only  be  determined  when 
thoro  is  a  time  of  stress,  when  capital  can  not  find  a  productive  return, 
and  when  labor  can  not  find  employment  and  the  wage  scale  declines. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  act  in  extenso  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article,  but  as 
frcMjucnt  reference  is  made  to  it,  the  principal  sections  are  here 
summarized: 

If  an  injury  is  caused  to  a  workman  by  an  accident  arising  out  of 
and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  his  employer  shall  be  liable  for 
its  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  first  schedule,  the  more  impor- 
tant provisions  of  which  follow: 

Where  death  results  fi'om  the  injury  if  the  workman  leaves  depend- 
ents wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings,  the  compensation  shall  equal 
his  earnings  in  the  employment  of  the  same  employer  during  the  3 
years  pnu'eding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  £loO  ($729.98),  whichever  is 
the  larger,  but  must  not  exceed  X*300  ($1,459.95).  If  the  employment 
has  been  less  than  3  years,  the  amount  of  earnings  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  150  times  the  average  weekl}'  earnings  during  the  jx^riod  of  actual 
employment. 

If  the  workman  leaves  dependents  only  in  part  dependent  upon  his 
earnings,  the  compensation  may  be  determined  by  agreement  or  arbi- 
tration under  this  act,  but  nuist  not  exceed  the  amount  payable  under 
the  foregoing  provision. 

If  no  dependents  are  left,  the  reiLsona})le  expenses  of  medical  attend- 
ance and  burial  are  to  })e  paid,  not  exceeding  X*10  (§48.67). 

Where  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work  results  from  the  injury 
a  weekly  payment  must  be  made  during  inciipacity  after  the  second 
we<»k,  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the  workman's  average  weekly 
earnings  during  the  previous  12  months,  if  he  has  been  so  long 
employed,  but  if  not,  then  for  any  less  period  spent  in  the  employment 
of  the  same  employer,  such  payment  not  to  exceed  £1  (livl:.87). 

No  employer  shall  be  liable  for  an  injury  which  does  not  disable  the 
workman  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  weeks  from  earning  full  wages,  or 
for  an  injury  due  to  the  serious  or  willful  misconduct  of  the  workman. 

In  fixing  the  weekly  payment  the  difference  between  the  average 
weekly  earnings  before  and  after  the  accident  must  be  considered,  as 
w(»ll  as  any  payment  not  wages  received  from  the  employer  during 
the  incapjicity. 

Where  a  workman  has  given  notice  of  an  accident  he  shall,  if  required 
by  the  employer,  be  examined  })y  a  medical  practitioner  provided  by 
the  employer,  and  if  he  refuses  or  obstructs  the  examination  his  right 
to  compensation  shall  be  suspended  until  the  examination  takes  place. 

Payment  shall,  in  case  of  death,  be  made  to  the  legal  personal  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  workman,  or,  if  he  has  none,  to  his  dependents.  If 
he  leaves  no  dependents,- payment  is  made  to  the  person  "to  whom  the 
expenses  are  due. 

Any  question  as  to  who  is  a  dependent,  or  as  to  the  ampunt  paya- 
ble to  each  dependent,  shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  be  settled  by 
arbitration. 

The  sum  allotted  as  compensation  to  a  dependent  may  be  invested 
or  otherwise  applied  for  his  benefit,  as  agreed  or  as  ordered  by  the 
committee  or  other  arbitrator. 

Any  workman  receiving  weekly  payments  under  this  act  shall,  if 
ri'(|uired  bv  the  employer  or  by  any  person  by  whom  the  employer  is 
entitled  to  be  indemnilied,  from  time  to  time  be  examined  by  a  nied- 
u-ii\  practitioner  provided  by  the  employer  or  such  other  person;  but 
if  the  workman  objects  to  such  examination  or  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
cei-titicate,  he  may  l)e  examined  }>y  one  of  the  medical  practitioners 
apixiinted  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  as  mentioned  in  the  second 
M'hedule,  and  the  certificate  of  that  practitioner  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  workman's  condition.  If  he  refuses  to  take  the  exami- 
nation, or  in  any  way  obstructs  it,  his  right  to  the  weekly  payments 
shall  l)e  suspended  until  the  examination  has  taken  place. 

Any  weekl}'  payment  may  be  reviewed  at  the  request  either  of  the 
employer  or  of  the  workman,  and  the  amount  of  payment  shall,  in 
default  of  agreement,  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

Where  a  weekh^  payment  has  been  continued  for  not  less  than  G 
months,  the  liability  therefor  may,  on  the  application  of  the  em- 
ployer, Ije  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum. 

A  weekly  paj'ment  shall  not  be  assigned,  charged,  or  attached,  and 
shall  not  pass  to  any  other  person  by  operation  of  law;  nor  shall  any 
claim  be  set  off  against  the  same. 

The  act  shall  not  affect  the  civil  liability  of  the  employer.  A  work- 
man may,  at  his  option,  claim  compcMisJition  under  the  act  or  seek  the 
same  remedy  that  was  open  to  him  before  its  passage;  but  the  cmi)loyer 
shall  not  be  liable  under  more  than  one  act. 

If  the  question  of  liabilit}'  is  not  settled  by  agreement,  provision  is 
made  for  arbitration. 

Nothing  in  the  act  shall  affect  any  proceeding  for  a  fine  under  the 
factories  and  mines  acts,  but  if  the  fine  has  been  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  person  injured,  that  amount  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  compensation. 

Proceedings  for  recovery  of  compensation  for  an  injurv  shall  not  be 
maintainable  unless  notice  of  the  accident  has  been  given  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  before  the  workman  has  voluntarily  left  the  employ- 
ment in  which  he  was  injured,  and  unless  the  claim  for  compensation 
has  been  made  within  six  months  from  the  occurrence  of  the  accident 
causing  the  injury,  or,  in  case  of  deaths  within  six  months  from  iVi^ 
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time  of  death.  Defex't  or  inaccuracy  in  the  notice  shall  not  be  a  bai 
U}  the  maintenance  of  the  proi^eedings,  if  it  i^  found  in  the  proceed- 
incrs  for  scttiin<jf  the  claim  that  tlie  employer  is  not  prejudiced  in  his 
defense  by  the  defect  or  inac^juiucy,  or  that  the  defect  or  inaccuracy 
was  <x*ca8ioned  by  mistake  or  other  reasonable  cause. 

Notice  in  respect  of  an  injury  shall  give  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  injured,  and  shall  state  in  ordinarj^  language  the  cause  of  the 
injuiy  and  the  date  at  which  it  was  sustained^  and  shall  be  served  on 
the  employer. 

If  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  after  taking  steps  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  employer  and  the  workmen,  certifies  that  any  scheme 
of  compensation,  benefit,  or  insurance  is  on  the  whole  not  less  favor- 
abU*.  to  the  general  body  of  workmen  and  their  dependents  than  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  the  employer  may,  until  the  certificate  is  revoked, 
contract  with  anj'  workman  that  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  provisions  of  the  a4»t,  and  in  that  case  he  shall  be 
liable  only  in  accordance  with  the  s<*heme. 

No  schenje  shall  )>e  certified  which  contains  an  obligation  u|x>n  the 
workmen  to  join  the  r^heme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring. 

If  complaint  is  made  to  tlie  registrar  of  friendly  societies  on  behalf 
of  the  workuien  that  the  provisions  of  any  scheme  are  no  longer  on 
the  whole  so  favorable  to  the  general  body  of  workmen  of  an  employer 
and  their  dependents  as  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  that  the  provisions 
of  the  scheme  are  l>eing  violated,  or  that  the  scheme  is  not  being  fairly 
administered,  or  that  satisfactory  reasons  exist  for  revoking  the  cer- 
tificate, the  registrar  shall  examine  into  the  complaint,  and,  if  satisfied 
that  good  cause  exists  for  it,  sliall,  unless  the  cause  is  removed,  revoke 
the  certiiicate. 

A  contractor  shall  be  liable  for  injury  caused  to  a  workman  in  the 
employment  of  a  subcontractor. 

Where  an  employer  insures  his  liability  for  accident  and  l>ecomes 
bankrupt  with  unsatisfied  claims  against  him  l)v  his  workmen,  they 
shall  have  a  lirst  charge  u}x>n  the  insurance  money  for  the  amounts 
due  them. 

T\w  act  applies  only  to  employment  on,  in,  or  alx)ut  a  railway, 
factory,  mine,  quarry,  or  engineerin<jr  work,  and  to  employment  on, 
in,  or  alnmt  any  building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in  height,  and  is  citlier 
being  constructt^d  or  repaired  by  means  of  scaffolding,  or  is  being 
demolished,  or  on  which  machinery  driven  by  steam,  water,  or  other 
in<'chanicjil  power  is  Ijcing  used  for  the  puri)ose  of  its  construction, 
repair,  or  demolition. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  act  will  show  tliat  it  aims  to  accom- 
l)lish  three  things:  (1)  To  provide  a  method  of  compensation  for  acci- 
dents not  due  to  tlie  employee's  negligenoe,  unlike  the  attempts  here- 
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tofore  made  to  enforce  the  employer's  liability,  and  at  the  same  time 
differing  from  the  German  scheme  of  compulsoiy  insurance;  (2)  to 
make  the  original  "undertaker"  liable  for  the  acts  of  a  subcontractor; 
(3)  to  abolish — by  inference  onl^^  but  with  all  the  practical  result  of 
direct  enactment — the  doctrine  of  ''common  employment."  While 
conferring  these  benefits,  the  law  restricts  the  employee  from  recov- 
ering compensation  if  the  injury  was  due  to  his  serious  and  willful 
misconduct;  and  where  he  was  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  act 
it  docs  not  prohibit  him  from  seeking  his  remedy  under  existing  law  if 
he  so  elects. 

In  pursuing  the  present  investigation  the  endeavor  has  been  to 
a-^cortain  the  general  working  and  application  of  the  law,  its  influence 
upon  production  and  profits,  whether  it  has  been  of  any  advantage  to 
labor,  and  whether  it  has  had  any  effect  in  improving  the  relations 
between  capital  and  labor. 

GENERAL  WORKING  AND  APPLICATION  OF  THE  LAW^ 

In  view  of  the  line  of  inquiry  adopted,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer 
that  it  is  valuable  and  instructive  to  show  how  the  proposed  legislation 
was  regarded  before  it  came  into  being,  and  how  far  the  predictions 
then  made  have  been  verified. 

COKTHACTIN'G  OTJT. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  constant  fear  expressed  bv  labor 
that  the  ^'contmcting  out"  clause  would  cause  the  workingmen  s(»rious 
injury,  because  it  sul>stituted  for  the  personal  and  human  responsibility 
of  the  individual  employer  the  impersonal  and  mechanical  liability  of 
a  cor]X)ration  whose  only  interest  would  be  to  escajx*  payuient  as  fre- 
quenth'  as  possible.  But  experience  has  shown  that,  while  in  nuiny 
n^jx^cts  the  act  is  defective  and  has  given  rise  to  litigation,  which  was 
the  very  thing  its  authors  claimed  it  would  alx)lish,  the  authority  given 
to  employei's  and  employees  to  agree  on  a  mutually  satisfactory  arningi'- 
ment  has  worked  admirably.  In  fact,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Brabr(M)k, 
the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies,  whose  sanction  is  necessary 
before  an}''  scheme  becomes  operative,  the  term  '^conti-aeting  out''  is 
a  misnomer.  The  arrangement  made  between  masters  and  men  is  not 
a  contraction  out  of  the  scope  of  the  law,  ])ut  is,  i-ather,  ])ringing  }K)th 
parties  more  narrowly  within  its  provisions. 

This  provision  of  the  act  is  worth\^  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
oliserversof  economic  legislation,  because  both  sides  to  the  agreements 
regai-d  them  as  a  decided  step  in  harmonizing  tluj  relations  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  also  because  they  have  iK^en  found  to  give 
general  satisfaction  and  to  minimize  litigation. 
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In  his  anniitil  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1898,  after 
the  hiw  had  been  in  opt^mtion  onl\'  0  months,  the  chief  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  said: 

It  may  ])e  said  without  hesibition  tliat  the  result  of  the  firat  6 
months'  working  of  the  contracting-out  section  has  been  to  show  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  who  have  applied  for  certificates  to  schemes 
a  desire  to  meet  their  workmen  in  the  most  handsome  manner,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  an  excellent  feeling  of  fairness  and  goodwill. 
This  is  marked  by  the  circumstance  that  in  some  cases  where  employ- 
ers and  workmen  had  unanimously  consented  to  conditions  whicn  the 
Registrar  did  not  think  justified  him  in  gmnting  the  certificate  under 
the  act  the  employers  have  at  once  adopted  the  modifications  suggested 
to  them. 

Further  experience  fortified  the  favonible  opinion  which  the  chief 
registrar  had  formed.  In  his  last  annual  report  (for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  181K|),  after  the  law  had  been  in  operation  for  18  months, 
he  wrote: 

In  the  aggregate  the  3*2  schemes  certified  in  1S1>8  and  in  operation 
on  the  30th  Jum\  18i»l),  had  at  that  date  })een  adopted  by  l()0,8y7  work- 
men, who  had  contributed  i.'30,2:^0  [^147,0r»5.r>3].  The  employers  had 
contributed  X*10.(>7()  [*11)7,041).75].  The  payments  on  death  had  ]yQvn 
£7,8(37  [J^38,2S4.76j;  during  incapacity,  i:31,'li)7  |§151,8!^0.20],  and  for 
other  benefits.  £5,327  [>>2o, 023. 85].  The  funds  had  increased  during 
the  year  by  £'24A^^\  f^l  18,017. 71)].  The  numl>er  of  deaths  resulting 
from  injury  was  102,  and  in  74  of  these  dependents  were  left,  to  nearly 
all  of  whom  {tensions  were  awarded  in  addition  to  the  sums  payable  on 
death.  The  num])er  of  cases  of  incapacity  from  injury  was  14,105. 
The  av(»rage  duration  of  incapacity  was  3  weeks  2  days,  and  the  aver- 
age weekly  allowance  13s.  [§3.10j.  Taking  into  account  {a)  the  other 
benefits,  (/;)  the  payments  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  incapavitv, 
{(•)  the  su])se(iuent  payments  in  excess  of  those  provided  by  tne  act, 
and  ((/)  the  increase  of  funds,  it  would  appear  that  in  the  aggregate 
the  workuK^n  derivt*.  from  these  schemes  ben(?fits  considembly  exceed- 
ing the  amount  of  their  contributions.  The  circumstance  that  the 
connnon  interest  of  the  employer  and  the  workmen  in  the  success  of  a 
scheme  is  in  favor  of  that  vigilance  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
num>)er  and  the  sev(»rity  of  accidents  and  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
an  absence  of  litigation  in  the  settlement  of  claims  are  also  justly  to  l)e 
considen^d  as  advantages  ottered  by  the  schemes. 

The  chief  registrar  gives  in  detail  the  operations  of  the  various 
schemes.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Great  East(»rn  Itiiilway  Accident 
Fund.  The  total  number  of  workmen  in  the  employment  of  the  Great 
iiastern  Railway  June  30, 181)1L  was  27,008,  and  the  number  who  liad 
contnicted  out  under  the  scheme  w:ts  27,13J>.  It  is  stilted  in  a  footnote 
that  the  majority  of  the  521  >  who  had  not  joined  the  scheme  at  that  time 
have  since  done  so. 

Scheme  No.  18,  entitled.  The  Ix)ndon,  Brighton  and  South  Coast 
Railway  Company  Railway  Servants'  Insurance  Against  Accidents,  has 
been  selected  for  description  here  as  typical  of  all  the  schemes.    The 
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employees  of  this  railway  company  numbered  13,506  on  June  30, 1899, 
and  11,233  (a)  had  contracted  out  under  the  scheme.  The  following 
statements  show  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  this  scheme  and  sta- 
tistics of  cases  in  which  death  and  incapacity  benefits  were  paid  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1899: 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoimt  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year 

Contributions  of  employers $12, 000.  79 

Contributions  of  workmen 13, 232. 01 

Other  receipts 

Total 25,232.80 

EXPENDITURES. 

Death  l)enefits 9,061.42 

Incapacity  benefiti? 15,996.19 

Other  benefits 175.19 

Expenses  of  management  (b) 

Amoimt  on  hand  at  end  of  year 


Total 25,232.80 

DEATH  AND  IN'CAPACITY  BENEFITS  PAID  UNDER  SCHEME  NO.  18  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  30,  1899. 


Classiticd  duration  of  incapacity. 


2  weekii  or  less 

Over  2  weoks  and  not  over  4  . . . 
over  4  »  ^ks  and  not  over  6 . . . 
Over  6  weeks  and  not  over  8 . . . 
Over  H  weekR  and  not  over  10 . . 
Ovi  r  10  week*  and  not. over  13 . 
ovi-r  i:i  weekrt  and  not  over  26 . 
0\\  r  2o  weeks 


Total. 


Class  of  ca4M?s  as  regards  dependents. 


Where  dependent.s  are  left 

Where  no  de|>endentB  are  left  . 


Total. 


Cases  where  incapacity  resulted  from 

injury. 

Duration  of  inca- 

Number of 

pacity. 

Amount 

cases. 

— 

paid. 

Weeks. 

Days. 

410 

r)r)i 

4 

f2,501.38 

310 

903 

4  160  8(4 

102 

496 



5 

2,aV>.39 

60 

428 

3 

1,975.80 

31 

277 

3 

1,2(V).29 

19 

217 

•> 

1.051. 1« 

22 

381 

4 

1.771.41 

G 

182 

3             914.90 

900 

3. 439 

15. 996.19 

Ca.«es  where  death  nsuhed  from  injury. 


Num- 
ber of 
cases. 

Num 
Wid- 

ji'T and  relat 
dependents. 

Chil-    Par- 

ion  of  1 
Oth-  1 

.Amount 
p:'.id. 

ows. 

dren. 

ents. 

ers.  ■ 

? 

0 

14  1 

5 

1 

S8, 209 
8.51 

7« 
64 

10 

' 

14  i 

5 

9.  (Kil 

42 

During  the  jshort  time  the  act  has  l)een  in  existence  it  has  given  rise 
to  much  litigation,  all  of  which,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  iui.s 
been  initiated  by  the  workingmen.     In  fact,  the  statement  can  be  made 

aTo  these  should  be  atl(ie<l  1,069  workmen  who  contra(te<l  out  and  have  loft  the 
senice,  died,  etc.,  during  the  period  from  September  1,  1898,  to  Jime  30j  1899. 
6 Borne  by  railway  company. 

7990— No.  32—01 8 
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with  propriety  that  the  disstitisfactiou  with  the  act  comes  from  the 
wovkingmen.  The  emplo\^ers,  as  was  ascertained  troui  pei'sonal  inter- 
views, if  not  convune^jd  as  to  any  benefits  which  have  come  to  thorn  as 
a  result  of  the  law,  have  at  least  adjuste<l  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
tions, and  tiiidiug,  as  was  frankly  admitted,  that  it  has  not  tiius  far 
proved  disastrous,  have  notfcltany  inclination  to  evade  its  obligations. 
The  woikingnu^u,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  act  as  crude  in  many 
respects;  as  <lefeating,  through  its  interpretation  by  the  courts,  the 
spirit  of  its  framcrs,  and  as  w^thdrawing  from  its  benelSts,  owing  to 
the  construction  put  upon  a  phrase,  a  class  of  labor  which  the  law 
intended  to  prote<'t.  Some  of  these  defects  the  Government  practi- 
cally agreed  to  correct  at  the  last  session,  but  the  war  in  South  Africa 
and  other  impoi-tant  questions  so  fully  occupied  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament that  domestic  legislation  suffered. 

The  exemption  from  liability  on  the  part  of  the  emplo^'er  for  injury 
which  does  not  disiil>ie  the  workman  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  weeks 
from  earning  full  wages  (section  1),  taken  in  connection  with  the  word- 
ing of  sulnlause  1)  of  section  1  of  the  first  schedule,  providing  for  esti- 
mating the  ^'average-'  earnings  after  the  second  week,  are  the  two 
clauses  of  the  act  which  have  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  among 
th(*  workingmen  and  given  rise  to  the  most  litigation. 

The  court  of  appeal  has  held,  on  cases  coming  up  from  the  count}' 
courts,  that  a  workman  who  has  b(»en  employed  for  less  than  2  weeks 
by  the  same  employer  is  not  entitled  to  compi^nsation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act,  this  opinion  being  }>ased  on  the  phraseology  of  section  1. 

On  ^larch  .">,  1900,  the  court  of  appe^il  handed  down  a  decision 
(Lysons  r.  Andrew  Knowles  &  Sons,  Limited),  a  synopsis  of  which  is 
published  in  the  Lu})or  Gazette  {April,  1900),  the  btficial  publication 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  follows: 

The  compensation  i)rovided  b}'  the  act  where  total  or  partial  inca- 
pacity for  work  results  from  the  injury  is  '^a  weekly  payn\ent  during 
the  incapacity  after  the  second  week  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  the 
workman's  average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous  12  months,  if 
he  has  In  en  so  long  employed,  ))ut  if  not,  then  for  any  less  period  dur- 
ing which  he  has  lieen  in  the  employment  of  the  same  (employer,  such 
weekly  payment  not  to  exceed  £\  |%vlr.8TJ/'  A  workman  went  to  work 
for  a  colliery  company  on  July  18,  1S1>!>,  at  a  wage  of  fJs.  [?l.4<»]  for 
each  day  on  which  he  should  be  employed.  On  July  iU  there  was  a 
holiday  at  the  pit,  but  on  the  20th  this  man  went  In  to  do  anoth(»r 
(iay's  work  and  suffered  an  injury  by  accident.  The  colliery  week 
ended  on  the  evening  of  the  llKh.  On  the  21st  he  was  paid  r.s.  1^1. 4^>] 
for  his  work  on  the  ISth;  and  on  the  2.Sth  he  received  the  same  sum 
for  his  work  on  the  20th.  lie  claimed  compensation  from  the  com- 
pany; and  the  county  court  judge,  taking  as  a  Imsis  the  fact  that  the 
workman  had  eariuHl  12s.  [*2.1»2j  within  seven  days,  awarded  him  a 
weekly  payment  of  <)s.  [Jfl.4(>] — one-half  of  that  amount.  The  com- 
pany appealed,  and  the  court  of  api>eal  allowed  the  appeal,  holding 
that,  in  order  to  recover  compensation  for  injurj' under  the  act,  a  man 
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must  hare  been  for  at  least  2  weeks  in  the  employment  of  the  employer 
in  whose  service  he  has  been  injured.  If  he  nad  not,  it  was  impossible 
to  give  any  meaning  to  the  words  ''average  weekly  earnings.'^ 

Five  days  later  the  same  court  handed  down  another  decision  in 
which  the  doctrine  was  again  affirmed  that  a  workman  could  not 
recover  for  injuries  unless  he  had  been  continuously  employed  bj-  the 
same  master  for  2  weeks.  In  this  case  (Bebbington  v.  The  Waverlcy 
Coal  Company,  Limited)  compensation  was  claimed  by  a  worlunan  who 
hud  been  at  work  for  a  colliery  company  for  3,  or  at  most  5,  days 
when  the  accident  occurred;  and  the  county  court  judge  made  an 
award  m  his  favor.  This  decision  the  higher  court  reversed  on  the 
same  grounds  as  those  in  the  Lysons  ease. 

A  month  later  the  court  once  more  reaffirmed  its  original  position 
that  no  liability  attached  to  the  employer  unless  there  was  a  ''basis 
for  the  calcuhition  of  average  weekly  earnings."  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Stuart  v.  Nixon  and  Bruce,  court 
of  appeal,  April  0,  is  taken  from  the  Labor  Gazette  of  May,  11)00: 

The  widow  of  a  stevedore's  laborer,  who  had  been  killed  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  claimea  compen- 
sation from  his  employers.  The  deceased  workman  had  been  emploj^ed 
by  these  employers  for  5  days  continuously  at  daily#wages;  on  the 
fifth  day  he  met  with  this  accident.  The  county  court  judge  held  that 
the  widow  was  not  entitled  to  compensation,  because  her  husband  had 
not  been  in  the  employment  of  these  employers  for  at  least  2  weeks, 
and  refused  to  make  an  award  in  her  favor.  The  widow  appealed, 
contending  that  she  was  entitled  to  the  minimum  compensation  of 
1*150  [$729.98].  The  court  of  appeal  dismissed  the  appeal,  holding 
that  the  act  ought  to  be  construed  upon  the  basis  that  workmen  who 
wore  not  in  the  employment  of  the  same  emplover  for  at  least  2  weeks 
did  not  come  within  tne  purview  of  the  act.  It  might  not  be  nec(  s- 
sjirv  that  the  workman  snould  have  been  employed  every  day  during 
tha-^e  2  weeks,  but  the  employment  must  be  such  as  to  form  the  basis 
for  the  calculation  of  avemge  weekly  earnings. 

CASUAL  liABOR. 

The  decisions  of  the  court  of  appeal  are  reviewable  b}^  the  House  of 
Ix>rds,  but  the  expense  of  an  appeal  is  so  great  that  it  deters  the  ordi- 
nary litigant  from  going  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  Representatives 
of  lalx)r  were,  however,  discussing,  at  the  time  this  investigation  was 
made,  the  advisability  of  prosecuting  the  appeal,  as  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  appeal  affected  adversely  such  a  large  class  of  labor  and 
in  the  opinion  of  laboring  men  were  so  entirely  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  that  it  was  considered  essential  that  no  effort  should 
lie  spared  to  obtain  a  more  liberal  construction  of  the  act. 

What  is  known  as  ''casual  labor"  in  England,  i.  e.,  labor  employed 
by  the  piece,  working  for  one  emplover  to-day  and  another  to-morrow 
and  paid  as  soon  aj»  the  job  is  finished,  which  seldom  exceeds  more  than 
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a  couple  of  days  and  generally  is  a  day  only,  principally  men  work- 
ing in  and  about  the  docks  in  I^ndon  and  in  other  great  ports,  and 
the  other  classes  of  what  are  known  in  the  United  States  as  unskilled 
labor,  are  debarred  from  compensation;  and  this  interpretation  of  the 
law,  more  than  any  other,  has  caused  the  w^orkingmen  to  regard  the 
act  as  falling  far  short  of  their  expectations,  defeating  one  of  its  main 
objects,  and  making  it  imperative  that  the  law  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  correct  its  crudities.  The  size  of  the  army  of  ''casual  labor-'  is 
apparently  unknown,  and  the  estimates  of  authorities  vary  so  widely 
and  are  admittedl}-  so  purely  a  matter  of  guesswork  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  give  oven  approximate  figures,  which  would  be  misleading. 
But  on  one  point  there  Is  agreement — that  the  men  who  live  l)y  casual 
emplo3^ment  in  the  British  Isles  are  a  factor  of  no  mean  proportions 
in  the  labor  equation. 

Although  the  court  of  appeal  has  held  that  there  nuist  be  a  basis  for 
the  calculation  of  avenige  weekly  earnings,  the  court  has  awarded  com- 
pensation where  that  basis  existed,  even  though  it  applied  to  casual 
labor.  In  the  case  of  Williams  v,  Poulson  (court  of  appeal,  Novomlx^r 
18,  181)9)  the  appellant,  a  casual  dock  lalwrer,  was  injured.  When  the 
ac(!ident  occurred  he  had  been  working  for  the  stevedore  for  3i  days. 
The  following  account  of  the  case  is  taken  from  the  Liil)or  Gazette 
for  December,  181)9: 

From  March  5,  1898,  to  January  25,  1899,  he  [the  appellant]  had 
worked  for  this  employer  in  each  week  except  4,  though  sometimes  on 
onlv  1  dav  in  each  weel^.  During  the  previous  12  montns  he  had  earned 
froiii  work  done  for  this  stevedore  £88  13s.  Gd.  [*188.21].  The  ap- 
plicant stated  that  his  earnings  throughout  the  year,  from  all  his  em- 
f)loyers  together,  were  equivalent  to  an  average  of  28s.  [^6.81]  a  week, 
lis  rate  of  pay  Inking  5s.  [^1.22]  a  day.  The  countv  court  judge  took 
the  amount  earned  in  the  vear  1)y  the  applicant  while  working  for  this 
stevedore  as  his  })asis,  and  calculated  the  avenige  weekly  wages  of  the 
applicant  at  15s.  [$3.(>5J,  and  awarded  him  one-half  of  this  sum,  viz, 
7s.  0(1.  [}?1.83J,  a  week.  The  applicant  appealed,  contending  that  the 
sum  awarded  him  was  too  little;  tliat  his  avenige  weekly  earnings  ought 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  be  taken  to  be  28s.  [$0.81]  a  week  (tiis 
avi»rage  earnings  from  all  employers  together),  or  that  the  avei-age 
ou<jfht  to  be  ascertained  l>y  taking  as  a  basis  the  3.J^  days  during  which 
he  had  been  employed  immediately  before  the  accid(»nt,  and  accordingly 
should  be  reckoned  at  30s.  [J?7.30]  a  week.  Thus  he  would  in  the  one 
case  l)e  entitled  to  14s.  fS^^).4:l],  in  the  other,  15s.  [J?3.05],  a  week  as 
compensation.  On  behalf  of  tho  employers  it  was  contended,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  applicant  was  not  entitled  to  recover  any  compen- 
sation at  all.  The  act  only  applied  where  there  was  continuous 
employment  for  at  least  2  weeks  before  the  accident.  There  was  no 
mode  provided  by  the  act  of  assessing  compensation  where  the  employ- 
ment was  for  a  shorter  period  than  '2  weeks.  In  the  second  place,  if  the 
act  applied,  the  county  court  j  udge  was  right  in  awarding  7s.  6d.  [$1. 83]  a 
week.  The  court  dismissed  the  appeal.  The  court  hela  that  the  appeal 
must  fail  unless  the  applicant  could  show  that  the  county  court  judge 
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Sve  him  less  than  he  was  entitled  to.  That  judge  had  found  as  a  fact 
%t  the  employment  of  the  applicant  had  been  continuous  during  the 
12  months  preceding  the  accident,  and  that  his  earnings  duj-ing  this 
period  were  the  amount  above  mentioned,  and  having  divided  this 
amount  by  the  number  of  weeks  comprised  in  the  period,  he  had 
awarded  the  applicant  one-half  of  the  sum  so  found.  The  applicant 
was  not  entitled  to  more  than  this.  It  was  not  for  the  court  to  sav 
whether  in  point  of  fact  there  was  during  the  period  in  question  such 
a  continuous  employment  by  the  same  employer  as  would  justify  the 
award.  The  employer  had  not  brought  any  appeal,  and  this  point 
could  therefore  not  be  raised  in  the  present  case. 

Other  similar  decisions  are  to  be  found. 

Considerable  litigation  has  followed  the  passage  of  the  law — litiga- 
tion perhaps  natural  under  the  circumstances,  because  a  judicial  inter- 
l)retation  was  necessary  to  define  the  meaning  of  terms.  The  lords 
justices  of  appeal  have  been  required  to  interpret  the  phrase  "in  and 
about  a  factory,"  to  say  who  is  or  is  not  a  "dependent"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act,  and  to  meet,  in  ever-varying  form,  the  issue  raised 
as  to  what  constitutes  "avei-age  wages." 

LABOB  ON  EUn^DINGS. 

Section  7  limits  the  benefits  of  the  act  to  employment  "on,  in,  or 
alK)ut  any  building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in  height,  and  is  either  being 
constructed  or  repaired  by  means  of  scaffolding,"  and  this  liniitjition 
has  given  rise  to  much  litigation.  It  is  claimed  by  the  representatives 
of  la]K)r  that  requiring  the  building  to  bo  over  30  feet  before  compen- 
sation can  be  claimed  is  ridiculous,  as  serious  and  fatal  accidents  often 
occur  when  the  building  is  below  that  height;  moreover,  that  the 
rulings  of  county  court  judges  are  not  uniform,  some  estimating  the 
30  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  while  others  construe 
the  30  feet  to  mean  to  the  tops  of  the  roof. 

A  case  involving  a  legal  construction  of  this  section  was  decided  ])y 
the  Liverpool  county  court  in  Novemlier,  1808.  The  following  account 
of  the  decision  is  taken  from  the  Labor  Gazette  for  December,  1808: 

A  bricklayer  claimed  compensation  from  a  firm  of  contractors  for 
injuries  received  to  his  ej'C,  which  had  in  consequence  to  be  removed. 
PlaintilF  was  engaged  at  w^ork  uix)n  a  l)uilding  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion which  was  under  30  feet  high.  It  was  contended  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  that  the  fact  that  mechanical  power — namely,  a  derrick — for 
the  raising  of  beams  was  at  work  on  the  premises  at  the  time  brought 
the  building  within  the  definition  of  an  "engineering  work"  in  the  act. 
The  judge  neld  that  the  case  came  within  "engineering  work"  and 
awarded  plaintiff  lOs.  lOd.  [$4.83j  a  week  (being  .50  per  cent  of  his 
wages)  from  the  31st  of  August  last  and  a  further  sum  of  7s.  (M.  [5?L83] 
a  week  so  long  as  partial  incapacity  continued. 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed  by  the  court  of  appeal, 
which  held  that  in  section  7  the  words  "or  on  which  machiner}'  driven 
by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanicjaJ  power  is  being  used"  have  as 
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their  antecedent  the  word  '*  building"  simply,  and  not  the  words 
''building  which  exceeds  30  feet  in  height."  On  the  other  hand,  an 
almost  identical  casein  Scotland  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 
Here  the  plaintiff,  a  laborer,  was  injured  while  demolishing  a  building 
which  did  not  exceed  16  feet  in  height,  and  this  point  was  relied  on 
by  the  defense.  Plaintiff  asserted  that  the  use  of  a  steam  cmne  ren- 
dered it  an  "engineering  work,"  but  the  sheriff  refused  to  accept  that 
construction  of  the  act.  An  appeal  from  the  sheriff's  court  lies  to  the 
court  of  session,  but  no  appeal  was  tiikcn. 

What  constitutes  a  "scaffolding"  is  another  vexed  question  which 
the  court  of  appeal  has  passed  upon  more  than  once.  The  widow  of  a 
workman  sued  under  the  following  circumstances:  Iler  husband  was 
employed  to  clean  and  paint  the  outside  of  a  house  under  30  feet  high, 
long  ladders  being  used.  The  rung  of  the  ladder  on  which  he  stood 
broke  and  he  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  killed.  On  one  ladder 
was  a  plank  with  one  end  tied  to  the  rung  of  the  ladder  and  the  other 
end  resting  on  a  window  sill,  Imt  deceased  was  not  standing  on  the 
plank  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  case  was  referred  to  an  arbi- 
trator, who  held  that  this  ladder  and  plank  did  not  constitute  a  scaf- 
folding within  the  meaning  of  the  act  and  made  his  award  in  favor  of 
the  employers,  but  submitted  the  case  to  the  count}'  court  judge,  who 
reversed  the  arbitnitor  and  made  an  award  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 
On  appeal  the  court  of  appeal  reversed  the  award  on  the  ground  that 
the  ladder  and  plank  did  not  constitute  a  scaffolding  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act.  (a) 

In  another  case  a  workman,  while  engaged  in  putting  some  sta\-s  in 
a  stable  to  strengthen  it,  and  standing  on  some  planks  about  8  foot 
from  the  ground,  supported  by  trestles,  fell  off  the  planks  and  was 
killed.  The  widow  claimed  compensation.  The  height  of  the  build- 
ing was  28  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  parapet,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
roof  36  feet.  The  county  court  judge  awarded  her  compensation. 
Th(»  appellate  court  reversed  the  court  below,  holding  that  while  the 
building  exceeded  30  feet  in  height,  it  was  not  being  "either  con- 
structed or  repjiired  by  means  of  a  scaffolding."  (i) 

Conmienting  on  these  decisions,  Judge  Parr}'  {c)  says: 

Other  things  that  remain  dark  under  the  act  are  when  a  man's 
employment  commences,  how  and  when  he  is  to  make  a  claim  for  com- 
[KMisation,  what  is  a  building,  what  is  a  scaffold,  what  is  repair.  In 
conne<*tion  with  this  tl)e  court  of  appeal  have  decided  that  painting 
the  outside  of  a  house  is  not  repairing  it,  and  thereby  put  a  large  class 
of  men  in  a  dangerous  employment  outside  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
Though  in  a  more  recent  case  the  same  court  decides  that  a  decorative 
artist  painting  cupids  on  the  ceiling  of  a  theatre  during  construction 

a  Wood  r.  Walsh  &  Sons,  court  of  appeal,  March  18,  1899. 

b  HcHidinott  r.  Newton,  Chambere  A  Co.,  Limited. 

c  * '  The  Workmen's  GompensatiQn  Act: ' '  The  Fortaightly  Beview,  London,  July,  1900. 
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is  within  the  act,  the  same  artist  repainting  the  same  cupids  years 
bonce  would  probably  come  within  the  first  decision  and  be  outside 
the  act.  One  is,  of  course,  not  criticising  the  legal  value  of  these 
decisions,  but  only  pointing  out  the  hardship  to  a  painter  or  his 
C'lnployer  of  having  to  pay  lawyers  who  arc  able  to  understand  these 
cases,  and  being  made  to  pay  costs  if  the  lawyers  fail  in  the  effort. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  LAW. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  act  Mr.  John  Wilson,  memljcr  of  Parliament 
for  Durham,  and  secretary  of  the  Durham  Coal  Miners'  Association, 
feart^  that  the  compensation  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
workingmen.  The  practical  operations  of  the  act  have  evidently 
raiu=ied  him  to  take  a  rather  more  hopeful  view.  In  March,  181H>,  he 
calUnl  the  attention  of  his  association  to  an  agreement  just  made  with 
the  colliery  owners  relating  to  funeral  expenses.  In  the  case  of  fatal 
accidents,  where  no  dependents  are  left,  the  law  provides  that  the 
employer  shall  pay  the  funeral  expenses,  but  no  amount  is  stipulated. 
The  Durham  mine  owners  agreed  to  pay  £5  ($24. 3o)  if  a  coffin  is  pro- 
vided at  their  expense,  or  £6  ($29.20)  when  no  such  provision  has  )>eon 
made.  Commenting  on  this  agreement,  Mr.  Wilson  says:  '"This,  I 
hopi\  will  stereotype  a  mode  and  facilitate  a  settlement  in  this  class 
of  (*ases.  As  we  get  on  we  shall  reach  common  ground  in  other 
directions." 

In  June  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Wilson  showed  that  anoth<u*  step  had 
been  taken  in  the  direction  of  reaching  connnon  ground.  It  had  long 
Ix^en  a  custom  that  in  the  case  of  miners  killed  by  accident  their  widows 
should  l>e  permitted  to  continue  to  live  in  their  houses  rent  free. 
When  the  act  went  into  effect  the  owners  served  notice  that  where 
coinix»nsation  was  paid  rent  would  ))e  exacted,  the  owners  cliiiming 
that  the  heavy  charges  entailed  upon  them  by  the  law  would  not  iku*- 
mit  them  to  exercise  their  former  generosity.  After  some  negotiation 
a  rompromise  was  effected  by  which  the  employers  agreed  to  permit 
the  widow  of  any  miner  killed  1)}'  accident  to  remain  in  the  house*  2 
months  after  his  death  I'cnt  free,  but  no  compensation  would  b(»  paid 
until  after  she  hjul  vacated  the  hous(». 

It  has  lH?en  suggested  by  some  employers  that  one  effect  of  the  pas- 
sai^c  of  the  act  has  been  to  make  men  careless  and  encourage  malinger- 
ing; that  the  workman,  appreciating  that  he  would  be  c<)mi)ensiiled 
for  injury  and  loss  of  time,  has  become  indifferent  to  his  por-^omil 
safety:  and  that  there  is  a  certiiin  temptation  among  a  certtiin  <'lass  of 
men  to  do  themselves  a  slight  bodily  injury  and  oxaiirgerate  its  iinpor- 
tiuKv,  which  enables  them  to  live  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  tin^ir 
employers.  How  time  this  charge  is  (a  charge,  it  is  proper  to  stale, 
not  generally  made,  but  still  suggested  by  more  than  one  employer), 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  tell.  Representatives  of  lai>or,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  denv  it  nnd  point  out  that  the  love  ol  Ute  vu\Ol 
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avoidance  of  suffering  are  to  the  avemge  man  of  more  weight  than  a 
small  compensation,  the  payment  of  which  is  not  alwaj'S  certain.  The 
law  provides  safeguards  against  fraud  by  making  the  decision  of  the 
government  medical  referee  final  in  case  of  failure  to  agree  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  experts  called  by  the  opposing  interests,  and  in  practice 
this  has  given  general  satisfaction.  Officials  of  the  Board  of  Ti-ade 
whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  returns  of  industrial  accidents  do  not  see 
that  the  law  has  increased  the  number. 

Undou))tedly  one  result  of  the  passage  of  the  act  has  been  to  make 
employers,  especially  in  the  dangerous  trades,  more  narrowly  enforce 
their  regulations,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  '^  serious  and  willful 
misconduct"  clause.  Mr.  John  Wilson  points  this  out  in  his  circular 
to  his  association,  January,  1899.  He  cites  the  case  of  Dobbin,  a 
wasteman,  who  bogged  a  ride  on  a  "kibble,"  which,  running  away, 
caused  fatal  injui-ios.  His  employers  refused  compensation  on  the 
ground  that  his  death  was  due  to  his  "serious  and  willful  misconduct" 
(as  it  was  not  part  of  his  duties  to  ride  on  the  kibble)  and  did  not 
arise  out  of  or  was  not  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  Commenting 
on  the  case,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  county  court  judge  (a)  for 
decision,  Mr.  Wilson  wrote: 

If  this  does  not  arise  out  of  or  is  not  in  the  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, or  if  sucli  an  act  as  this  can  be  classed  as  "serious  and  willful 
misconduct,"  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  much  wider  and  more  danger- 
ous than  the  politicans  who  introduced  the  measure  and  some  of  the 
lawyers  who  took  part  in  th(»,  discussion  contemplated.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain said:  ""It  would  be  unfair  that  the  workmen  snouldbedebarre<lfrom 
compensation  b(»(  ause  of  the  breach  of  one,  perhaps,  out  of  a  hundred 
rules.  P^ven  in  the  rules  enibodied  in  the  acts  of  Parliament  there  are 
many  that  are  not  of  a  serious  character. "  Lord  Herschell  said :  '  •  There 
mav  b(»  a  breach  of  the  rule  which  coukl  not  ]>e  described  as  serious 
and  willful  misconduct.  If  every  ])reach  of  a  rule  for  which  a  magis- 
trate can  line  is  therefore  s(»rious  and  willful,  that  would  te  a  wide 
interpretation  of  the  clause.''  Mr.  Asquith  said:  "Willful  miscon- 
duct is  a  totalh'  different  thing  from  negligence."  This  is  one  of  the 
portions  of  th(»  act  which  was  opposed  very  strongly  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ])y  the  miners'  repres^entatives.  To  them  the  dangers  lying 
in  these*  words  were  plain.  Subsequent  events  have  proved  them 
right.  Already  there  nave  l)een  (as  it  was  thought  there  would  be) 
many  conllicting  opinions.  It  is  therefore  necessarv  that,  if  any  living 
lawyer  can  define  the  limits  of  the  chiuse,  we  should  have  a  definition 
to  guide  our  future  consideration  of  parallel  ca.ses. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  same  circular,  mentions  other  accidents  which 
have  IxMMi  caused  by  an  infraction  of  the  rules,  and  adds: 

1  montion  tnese  cases  not  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion 
ui^)n  the  evidence,  because  at  the  time  of  writing  this  our  committee 

a  The  ju<ljj:e  nilod  aj^inst  the  claim  holding  that  "the  dcceaa<»d  met  with  his  acci- 
dent ill  the  kibble,  in  which  he  waa  ri<liiigfor  hia  own  pleasure,  and  not  in  the  coarse 
of  hia  employment.** 
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have  not  met,  and  it  is  for  them  to  decide  what  course  we  shall  take  in 
relation  to  the  cases.  My  aim  is  to  dmw  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  special  rules.  There  is  no  doubt  but  there  will  bo 
greater  strictness  in  the  application  of  the  special  rules  and  the  law, 
and  wherever  i  person  is  injured,  and  there  be  a  violation  of  these,  the 
*' serious  and  willful  misconduct"  portion  of  the  act  will  be  brought 
into  operation. 

One  of  the  results  which  might  have  been  naturally'  anticipated  from 
the  passage  of  the  law  was  that  it  would  lead  the  employers  to  be 
more  careful  in  their  selection  of  workmen,  and  that  they  would 
employ  more  competent  men.  It  can  not  be  said  that  this  expectation 
has  been  realized,  due  doubtless  to  the  reasons  alread}'^  given,  that 
since  the  law  came  into  operation  manufacturing  in  Great  Britain  has 
been  carried  on  at  high  pressure,  and  in  man}'^  branches  of  industry 
there  has  been  a  scarcity  rather  than  a  surplus  of  labor.  Whether 
what  was  anticipated  will  come  to  pass  when  labor  is  vainly  seeking 
employment  and  the  employers  have  more  applications  for  work  than 
they  are  aWe  to  satisfy — i.  e.,  on  a  falling  lal)or  market  and  a  curtail- 
ment of  production — is  a  speculative  inquiry  not  to  be  answered  here, 
and  for  which  there  is  no  basis  on  which  to  predict  any  satisfactoiy 
result.  And  so  long  as  wages  advance  and  production  is  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  that  phase  of  the  question  will  not  vex 
either  capital  or  labor. 

But  the  workings  of  the  law  have  affected  workingmen  in  a  wa}^ 
hardh'  foreseen  bj'  them  at  the  time  the}'  were  demanding  its  passage. 
According  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.  P.,  and 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  jM.  P.,  both  of  whom  are  competent  authorities  on 
all  matters  relating  to  the  employment  of  labor  in  and  about  coal  mines, 
sin(^  the  enactment  there  has  })een  a  tendency  among  employers  not  to 
employ  men  who  have  passed  their  prime. 

It  is  asserted  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  law  is  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  elderly  men,  especially  those  whose  bodily  or  mental  facul- 
ties are  in  the  least  impaired  or  dulled,  to  obtain  employment,  and  that 
in  a  time  of  stress  men  above  a  certain  age  would  be  the  first  marked 
for  dismissal.  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  il.  P.,  general  secretary  of  the 
Northumberland  Miners'  Mutual  Coniident  Association,  stated  that  to 
some  extent  this  tendency  had  already  been  noticed.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  obvious.  A  workman  past  his  prime  is  more  likeh'  to  become 
injured  than  one  younger  and  more  alert,  and  as  the  law  imposes  severe 
liabilities  on  the  employer  he  will  natumlly  take  every  precaution  to 
minimize  his  risk.  How  seriously  this  will  affect  labor  when  the  scale 
falls  would  Ik*  idle  speculation  at  this  time.  That  it  is  a  real  and  ever- 
present  fear  in  the  mind  of  labor  can  not  be  denied. 

This  tendency  to  discourage  the  employment  of  elderly  men,  or  those 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fullest  pln-sical  vigor,  is  not  confined  solely 
to  colliery  proprietors.    Accordin^^  to  the  statements  of  repveseutaUv^ 
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labor  leaders,  speaking  for  those  trades  brought  under  the  scope  of  the 
act,  the  same  thing  is  noticeable.  This  has  been  referred  to  without  bit- 
terness, but  as  a  fact;  an  unfortunate  but  i>erhaps  unavoidable  corollary 
to  the  effort  made  to  improve  general  conditions,  which,  as  a  general 
thing,  brings  about  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,"  but 
incidentally,  in  the  process  of  adjustment,  ])efore  its  accomplishment 
entails  some  suffering  on  the  minority. 

It  is  obvious,  as  has  })een  pointed  out  to  tbe  writer,  that  the 
employers,  for  their  own  protection,  ^^ill  not  willingly  employ  aged 
and  iniirm  men. 

In  this  connection  an  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
law  has  had  any  effect  in  inducing  employers  to  ase  better  appliance 
and  in  other  ways  guard  their  employees  from  death  or  accident  by 
more  narrowly  protecting  them.  It  can  not  Ije  said  that  much  change 
has  been  noticed.  In  England  factories,  mines,  railways,  and  other 
places  where  labor  is  employed  are  brought  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  secretary  of  stiite  for  home  affairs,  whose  powers 
are  wide,  plenary,  and  in  some  directions  drastic.  The  home  secre- 
tary, under  the  authority'  conferred  on  him  by  various  actd  of  Parlia- 
ment, makes  regulations  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  both  employers  and 
employees,  and  his  regulations  do  not  become  a  dead  letter,  but  are 
rigidly  enforced  by  th^  constant  supervision  and  investigation  of  the 
factory  inspectors  and  the  other  officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
numerous  prosecutions  brought  under  these  various  acts  and  the  fines 
inflicted  both  on  employer  and  employees  for  violations  of  the  regula- 
tions testify  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  exercised  and  the  zealous  care  dis- 
played to  protect  the  emplo3'er  from  the  malice  or  indifference  of 
tlH5  workman  and  the  workman  against  the  cupidity  or  brutality  of 
his  mastei*.  As  a  matter  of  economy  simply  and  without  regard  to 
sentiment  or  other  motives,  it  is  cheayH^r  for  an  employer  to  iLse  siifety 
appliances  and  exercise  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  accidents 
or  loss  of  life  than  it  is  for  him  to  pay  compensation.  But  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  factory  inspectors  would  enforce  that  in  any  event,  and  it 
is  rare  that  the  working  parts  of  machinery  are  not  fenced  in  or  that 
tb<»  otlier  safeguards  rcijuired  by  the  regulations  are  not  observed. 
Th(Mr  violation  is  apt  to  prove  costly. 

The  writer  has  been  assured  by  representatives  of  the  trade  unions 
that  in  one  respect  at  least  the  law  meets  with  their  ai)proval,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  caused  a  decrease  of  legal  expenses,  despite  the  litigation  which 
has  followed  its  enactment,  owing  to  so  many  cases  IxMiig  settled  by 
the  decisions  of  arbitrators  and  through  the  efforts  of  joint  committees 
n»])resenting  masters  and  men.  The  ho^jwi  Is  expressed  that  after  the 
courts  have  defined  the  sco^xj  of  the  act  and  limited  the  interpretation 
to  be  put  on  phraseolog}'^  open  to  reasonal>le  doubt — the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  has  already  been  referred  to — both  sides  will  be  fully 
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cog'nisant  of  their  rights  and  litigation  will  be  as  rare  as  it  is  unneces- 
sary. Before  tlie  passage  of  the  Workmen's  Conipensiition  Act  the 
worknian^s  right  of  redress  against  his  employer  for  injury  was  by  an 
action  brought  under  the  EJmployers'  Liability  Act  and  other  similar 
statutes.  Those  laws  were  fruitful  sources  of  litigation.  The  adoption 
of  schemes  is  also  regarded  as  a  means  to  remove  friction.  With 
agreements  made  on  both  sides,  the  rights  of  both  being  protected  and 
adeduite  understanding  existing,  the  not  unreasonable  hope  is  expressed 
that  all  disputes  will  be  settled  under  the  terms  of  the  covenant  and 
there  will  be  no  temptation  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  law. 

A  return  made  by  the  home  office  giving  the  litigated  cases  for 
England  and  Wales  only  under  the  act  during  the  first  6  months  of 
its  existence  affords  some  interesting  statistics.  In  an  introductory 
note  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  "the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  1897,  came  into  force  on  the  1st  July,  1898 — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  right  to  compensation  under  that  act  acerued  with  regard  to  acci- 
dents happening  on  and  after  that  date;  that  it  was  only  an  interval 
after  that  date  that  disputed  cases  would  come  before  the  county  court 
or  arbitrators,  and  that  usmilly  a  further  delay  would  occur  before 
the  case  could  be  decided.  The  return  therefore,  which  gives  the 
results  of  cases  dealt  with  and  settled,  though  it  nominally  covers  6 
months,  really  relates  to  a  much  shorter  period.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
d«L)ubted  if,  so  far  as  regards  arbitration,  the  nonnal  number  of  oases 
was  reached  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Probably  to  regard  (bo 
tables  as  representing  8  months"  working  of  the  act  would  not  Ixi  very 
far  from  the  mark." 

The  returns  show,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  brief  p<M*iod 
whi<'h  they  cover,  that  180  cases  were  settled  in  the  county  courts,  of 
whii'h  IW  were  by  the  judge's  award,  8  by  an  ar])itnitor's  award, 
and  18  by  acceptance  of  money  paid  into  court.  There  wore  48 
other  cases  either  withdrawn,  settled  out  of  court,  or  otherwise  dis- 
p.>sed  of  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  enable  the  officials  of  the  court  to 
.state  definitely  the  results.  Of  the  180  cases  finally  settled  within 
the  cognizance  of  the  <*ouii:s,  the  decisions  in  101  cases  were  for  the 
plaintiff  and  in  29  for  the  defendant.  In  48  cases  the  award  was  a 
lump  sum;  in  53  cases  a  weekly  payment.  It  is  impossible  to  capital- 
ize, even  approximately,  the  value  of  the  weekly  i:)aynionts. 

In  88  c^ses  comjiensation  was  awarded  on  account  of  d(»ath,  the 
total  amount  awarded  being  £7,004  18s.  (kl.  (?37,009.37),  the  avora<:o 
award  l>eing  £200  2s.  7d.  ($973.93).  There  wore  10  cases  in  which 
tlie  c*ompensation  for  injury  consisted  of  a  lump  sum.  The  total 
amount  in  these  cases  was  £161  2s.  7d.  ($7s4. 14)  and  the  avenige 
£16  28.  3d.  (i^78.41).  Of  the  53  cases  of  injury  in  which  a  weekly 
sum  was  assigned,  there  were  16  cases  of  total  and  87  of  partial 
incapacity.    The  average  auiount  in  the  fonuer  was  lis.  4d.  (Jfe'i.TV)")  a 
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week;  in  the  latter  12s.  lOd.  (Jf3.12).      The  compiler  of  the  return 
comments  as  follows  in  explanation  of  these  figures: 

It  appears  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  avei'age  payment  for  total 
incapacity  should  be  less  than  for  partial  incapacity/  Probably  the 
explanation  is  that  partial  incapacity  usually  means  temporary  "inca- 
pacity and  that  in  cases  of  temporary  incapacity,  even  where  the 
employer  disputes  his  liability,  he  does  not  object,  if  he  pays  at  all, 
to  pay  the  full  amount  allowecl  under  the  act,  i.  e.,  half  wages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  total  incapacity  include  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  cases  of  permanent  disablement  in  which  a  smaller  allowance 
than  the  maximum,  under  the  act,  is  awarded. 

As  already  stated,  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  will  reduce 
the  number  of  cases  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  biit  the  tables 
afford  no  proper  basis  of  comparison.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  681  cusos  brought  in  18i)8  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act,  5J)G  wore  in  employments  to  which  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  now  applies  and  only  85  in  other  employments. 
It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  average  amount  of  damages 
in  case  of  death  amounted  to  il85  Gs.  4d.  (^15.10)  under  the  Employ- 
ers' liiability  Act,  as  compared  with  iI200  2s.  7d.  ($ii78.93)  in  arbi- 
trations under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  and  that  while 
solicitors'  costs  under  the  latter  act  in  (10  cases  averaged  £11  Is.  Id. 
(^53.80),  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  the  average  of  208  cases 
was  £22  14s.  id.  (*110.55/. 

The  conclusion  of  the  compiler  is  of  so  nuich  Importance  that  its 
salient  features  are  herewith  given: 

In  conclusion  it  should  again  be  stated  that  the  most  serious  mistake 
that  could  be  made  with  regard  to  these  returns  is  to  imagine  that  the 
cases  which  come  before  the  county  courts  represent  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the(»ases  in  which  ccmipensation  is  claimed  or  paid  under 
the  act.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  testimony  that  in  the  great  major- 
it\'  of  cases  the  full  compensation  allowed  by  the  act  is  given  without 
question,  but  unfortunately  no  figures  can  be  obtainea  which  even 
approximately  represent  the  actual  payments.  The  home  office  com- 
mittee, which  r(»ported  in  the  end  of  181)7  on  the  question  of  the 
appointment  of  medical  referees  as  the  result  of  a  careiul  examination 
of  all  available  statistics  of  accidents,  both  official  and  nonofiicial,  and 
of  comparison  of  the  German  accident  nites,  estimated  the  annual  num- 
ber of  accidents  in  England  and  Wales  for  which  compensation  would 
be  payable  as  between  120.000  and  150,0()0.  Taking  the  lower  figures, 
this  would  give  30,000  as  the  number  of  cases  of  accident  within  the  act 
in  a  peiiod  of  3  months. 

Even  if  the  total  number  of  cases  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
return  were  put  so  low  as  20,000,  the  numl)er  of  cases  carried  to  the 
countv  court  (178)  would  still  be  considerably  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  wliole,  and  even  of  these  some  were  taken  to  the  court  not  to  dis- 
pute payment,  but  to  settle  the  question  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
pavment  should  })e  made. 

llowever  far  the  figures  just  quoted  may  be  from  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  total  number  of  cases,  they  may  perhaps  serve  to  show 
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that  the  very  small  number  of  litigated  cases  must  not  be  taken  as  any 
measure  of  the  number  of  those  in  which  compensation  has  been  paid 
under  the  act. 

This  lesson  is  also  enforced  by  the  returns  from  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts. *  *  *  In  the  Stokesley  and  Guisborough  district,  with  a 
population  of  28,000,  chiefly  miners,  while  there  were  no  litigated 
c-a-ses  in  the  county  court,  there  was,  up  to  December  31,  at  least  80 
cases  in  which  compensation  was  paid  without  dispute  (78  by  agree- 
ment and  2  on  the  award  of  the  committee).  If  it  could  be  assumed' 
that  the  same  ratio  of  cases  to  population  holds  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  this  would  give,  against  178  litigated  cases,  about  80,000 
cases  in  wnich  compensation  was  paid  by  agreement.  This  figure  is 
of  coui*se  too  high.  In  a  district  where  a  mming  population  prepon- 
derates the  proportion  of  accidents  for  which  compensation  is  payable 
under  the  act  is  much  greater  than  in  the  country  generally,  but  even 
when  full  allowance  is  made  for  this  difference  the  result  is  sufficiently 
striking. 

Not  less  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  industrial  districts,  where  numerous  accidents  must  certainly 
have  occurred  in  the  employments  coming  within  the  act,  not  a  single 
litigated  case  under  the  new  act  had,  up  to  31st  December,  been  taken  to 
the  county  court  and  decided  either  by  the  judge  or  arbitrators.  Thus 
there  was  not  one  case  from  the  mining  districts  of  Durham,  Consett, 
and  Bishop-Auckland,  with  a  population  of  312,000,  nor  from  South 
Staffordshire,  with  a  population  of  575,000,  nor  from  Pl^'mouth  and 
South  Devon,  with  a  population  of  480,000,  nor  Cornwall,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  314,000.  In  Bristol,  with  a  population  of  355,000,  there 
was  only  1  case,  and  only  2  in  the  circuit  which  includes  Halifax, 
Hudderstield,  and  Dewsbury,  and  has  a  population  of  582,000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the 
Lalx)r  Gazette  for  August,  1900,  shows  the  extent  of  litigation  under 
the  act  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1890: 

Of  1,347  arbitrations  in  county  courts  in  England  and  Wales  S2S 
were  decided  by  award  of  the  judge,  98  by  award  of  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by  the  judge,  and  73  ))y  acceptance  of  money  paid  into  court. 
1  lie  remaining  348  cases  were  withdrawn,  settled  out  of  court,  or  oth- 
erwise disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  enable  the  officials  of  the 
court  to  state  definitely  the  results.  Of  the  999  cases  finally  settled 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  the  decision  in  753  cases  was  for 
the  applicant  and  in  240  for  the  respondent. 

The  average  amount  of  compensation  paid  in  cases  of  death  to 
dependents  was  £173  Is.  7d.  [5^842.29].  Tne  average  amount  of  the 
lump  sums  awarded  (in  lieu  of  weekly  payments)  in  cases  of  injury 
was  £32  2s.  4<l.  [$150.30].  The  average  weeklv  allowance  in  cases  of 
injury  was  10s.  lid.  [$2.00]  in  cases  of  total  and  9s.  2d.  [^2.23]  in  cases 
of  imrtial  incapa<^'ity.  The  dumtion  of  these  weekly  payments  can 
not  in  most  cases  be  stated. 

Fifty-four  cases  were  carried  to  the  court  of  appeal  in  England,  or 
4  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  came  before  the  county  courts.  Twenty- 
thi*ee  were  appeals  by  work  people  and  31  by  employers.  Of  the 
former  5,  of  tne  latter  12,  were  successful. 
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COST  TO  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

The  question  of  cost,  wliich  naturally  includes  the  cost  both  to 
capital  and  labor,  is  such  an  important  one  that  the  writer  has  devoted 
considerable  time  and  effort  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  reliable  data,  but 
unfortunately  the  attempt  has  been  without  result.  Prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act,  when  it  was  pending  in  Parliament,  emploj^ei^s  and 
employees  raised  objections,  both  expressing  the  fear  that  its  burden 
would  fall  on  their  shoulders.  Thus  the  colliery  proprietors  antag- 
onized the  measure  because  they  foresaw  a  liability  created  which 
might  easily  become  ruinous,  while  Mr.  John  Wilson,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  secretary  of  the  Durham  Coal  Miners'  Association, 
dreaded  the  effect  it  would  have  on  wages.  Writing  to  his  association 
in  February,  1897,  he  said: 

There  is  not  a  question  within  the  probabilities  of  legislation  which 
so  vitally  affects  our  interests. 

After  predicting  that  the  effect  of  the  law  would  be  to  induce 
employers  to  provide  against  loss  b}'  transferring  the  liability  to  an 
insurance  company'  which,  he  feared,  because  of  the  removal  of  respon- 
sibilitj'  from  the  employer,  would  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
numl>er  of  accidents,  he  continued: 

But  suppose  a  universal  scheme  of  compensation  for  all  accidents 
established,  and  as  easily  as  water  flowing  aown  a  hill  we  received  the 
amount  arranged  by  the  State  for  the  class  of  accident  we  had  receiv^ed. 
Whence  comes  the  money  i  The  ready  but  incorrect  answer  will  be, 
no  doubt,  from  the  employer.  It  will  come  no  more  from  him  than 
the  water  we  drink  comes  from  the  tap  or  pipe  it  runs  out  of.  It  may 
run  out  of  the  tap,  but  it  must  first  come  from  the  spring  or  other 
source.  So  the  money  paid  will  come  from  the  spring  of  the  employ- 
ers wealth — the  labor  of  the  workman.  I'he  employers  are  alive  to 
that  simple  truth  of  political  economy.  In  conversation  with  one 
large  emplover  he  admitted  that,  and  it  can  not  be  successfully  con- 
troverted.    It  may  be  denied,  but  not  refuted. 

That  was  the  view  of  hibor's  representative  in  Parliament.  The 
Gov<M-nment  view  was  expn\ssed  l)}^  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  secretar\' 
of  ^^talo  for  the  colonies.  The  legislation  did  not,  of  course,  come 
uiuhn-  the  ])urview  of  his  department,  but  belonged  to  the  home  office, 
and  the  home  secretary,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridl(\v,  stood  sponsor  for 
the  measure  in  the  Conmions,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  the  real  creator  of  the  law.  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley's  predecessor  in  the  home  office,  suggested  that  a  large  share 
of  the  burden  would  fall  upon  wages  and  that  little  benefit  would 
accj'ue  to  the  workman.  Replying  to  Mr.  Asquith,  ]Mr.  Chamberlain 
said  that,  admitting  the  correctness  of  the  argument,  "every  addition 
t )  the  cost  of  manufacture  nmst  come  out  of  wages,  which,  I  think, 
will  reduce  the  argument  to  an  absurdity'. "'     He  contended  that  legis- 
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hition  on  the  line  sufrcrested  did  not  rci»ult  in  reducing  wages,  and  cited 
Uermany  as  an  example  where^  he  said,  wages,  in  eoinnion  with  those 
of  other  countries,  had  been  advancing. 

In  askinfz:  leave  to  inti-oduce  the  bill  Sir  Matthew  White  RidJey 
said: 

It  was  shown  that  such  a  law  of  industrial  com]:^n8ation  is  well-nigh 
ixminion  to  the  whole  of  the  Continent,  and  is  in  force  in  most  of  those 
ct>untrie6  with  which  we  enter  into  any  severe  competition.  It  was 
IK^intwi  out  also  that  such  a  scheme  providing  for  general  conip('n?ja- 
tii'U,  if  it  accurately  defined  the  liabilities  of  one  side  and  the  other 
and  if  it  provided  a  simple  and  inexpensive  remed\%  would  prevent 
litigation.  It  would  prevent  uncertainty,  and  the  parties  would  know 
what  their  rights  were. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  said: 

I  believe  the  bill  may  stand  very  well  on  its  merits  as  being  a  bill 
for  com])en8ation  alone.  If  you  consider  that  under  the  existing 
state  of  law  something  like  12  per  cent  onl}''  of  accidents  are  in  an^' 
way  dtuilt  with  in  the  shape  of  compensation,  the  House  can  under- 
stand that  a  bill  which  is  goin^  to  bring  in  for  the  first  time  88  per 
cent  more  is  a  measure  of  such  importance  that  it  may  ver}'  well  stand 
on  its  own  lx)ttom. 

And  again,  to  show^  the  extent  of  the  act,  he  said: 

We  have  provided  for  those  who  are  injured  by  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  we  have  gone  Iwyond  that,  because  we  have  provided  for 
those  who  have,  in  the  technical  terms  of  the  law,  contributed  to  the 
aeiident  from  which  they  suffer. 

In  June,  181^7,  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  committee  stage,  Mr. 
Wils4»n,  again  reportii^g  to  his  association,  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
«*on»]>ensation  would  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  workingmon,  and 
ho  ridiculed  the  assertions  of  the  colliery  proprietors  that  the  pro- 
p:  >'^vl  l;iw  would  impose  an  obligation  efpiivalent  to  nearly  8d.  (0  cents) 
p-^r  tt»n.  or  an  annua!  charge  of  £2,875,0<>0  {^\  1,557.037.50). 

S*>  fir  as  labor  is  concerned,  it  has  been  shown  that  since  the  law 
went  into  effect  wages  have  steailily  advanced  and  employment  in 
almost  nil  trades  has  been  obt^vined  without  difficulty,  which  would 
seem  to  prove  that  labor  lias  not  been  taxed  for  whatevei*  hi^nelits  it 
has  enjoyed  under  the  new  dispensation,  and,  on  the  contrary,  has  been 
a  diTt-<*t  gainer.  But  in  n^gard  to  capital  the  Y>r()blem  is  more  com})lex. 
Th«Mf»  are  no  gencnil  statistics  available.  The  re|X)i*t  of  the  chi(»f  reg- 
istrar of  friendly  scK-ieties,  to  which  reference  has  been  mtide,  gives 
the  amounts  which  the  operations  of  the  act  have  cost  capital  under 
the  .s<»hemes  which  have  received  his  approval,  but  tliese  schemes  are 
so  few  comparatively  and  affeit  such  a  small  number  of  workingnuMi 
a.s  compared  to  the  whole  that  their  results  Jire  vaUn^less  as  throwing 
light  on  this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  Furthermore,  the  schemes  vary 
so  greatly  and  the  cost  differs  so  nmch,  depending  upon  the  tnide  and 
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the  number  of  men  interested,  that  the  figures  confuse  rather  than 
enlighten.  For  instance,  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  scheme  affects 
27,668  men  and  costs  the  company  £10,022  ($48,772.06),  or  an  average 
cost  to  the  company  per  man  of  about  7s.  2d.  ($1.74),  while  the  Mon- 
mouthshire and  South  Wales  Miners'  Permanent  Provident  Society, 
with  a  membership  of  21,271,  entails  an  expense  on  the  employers  of 
£13,030  ($63,410.50),  or  an  avcmge  cost  per  man  of  12s.  3d.  ($2! 98),  or 
rather  more  than  70  per  cent  higher  than  the  (Jreat  Eastern  Railway's 
expense.  This  difference  in  cost  may  possibly  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  coal  mining  is  a  more  hazardous  occupation  than  railroad- 
ing, but  it  is  not  satisfactorily  explained  why  the  relative  expense  to 
the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railwaj'  is  so  much  less  than 
to  the  Great  Eastern,  the  conditions  governing  both  systems  being 
practically  identical.  Undei-  the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast's 
scheme  13,506  omployces  are  affected,  the  cost  to  the  company  being 
£2,446  ($11,903.46),  or  3s.  7W.  ($0.8S)  per  employee,  as  against  the 
Great  Eastern's  7s.  2d.  ($1.74).  These  figures  show  that  the  schemes 
do  not  afford  an  accurate  basis  for  estimating  the  cost. 

Inquiry  among  employers  shows  either  a  reluctance  or  inability  to 
enter  into  the  expense  of  compensation.  In  some  cases  manufacturers 
have  frankly  stated  that  they  prefer  not  to  give  figures,  as  they  con- 
sider it  advisable  to  keep  the  facts  to  themselves  and  not  make  them 
pul)lic  for  the  benefit  of  rivals.  Employers,  of  course,  look  upon  the 
expense  incident  to  the  act  as  a  necessar\'  charge  upon  production,  and 
to  be  estimated  accordingly  in  calculating  cost,  precisely  as  fire  insur- 
ance and  other  similar  charges  are  considered.  Furthermore,  certain 
employers  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost  to 
them  of  the  new  legislation,  because  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act  and  other  genenil  statutes  they  were  constantly  compelled  to 
recompense  employees  for  injuries  sustained.  It  will  require  more 
time  than  has  yet  elapsed  to  determine  whether  the  employers  have 
gained  or  suffered  b\'  making  the  Workmen's  C!ompensation  Act  vir- 
tuallv,  although  not  statutorily,  supersede  the  Emplovers'  Liability 
Act/ 

Some  employers  underwrite  their  contingent  liability  to  their 
employees  by  paying  a  fixed  premium  to  insurance  companies,  who 
guarantee  the  insurer  against  loss,  precisely  as  is  done  in  other  and 
mon».  familiar  forms  of  insurance.  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
two  insunince  companies  doing  the  bulk  of  this  business  for  data  which 
would  afford  a  basis  of  calculation,  but  while  the  oflicers  of  one  of  the 
companies  verv  courteously  gave  the  writer  certain  information,  it 
was  not  detailed  enough  to  throw  much  light  on  the  question.  The 
rate  of  premium  paid  this  company  varies  from  Is.  to  40s.  per  cent. 
The  total  amount  of  premiums  received  since  the  act  came  into  force 
is  £40,000  («194,660);  losses  imid,  £16,000  (*77,864),  with  1,000  cas^ 
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unadjusted;  number  of  employers  insured,  6,000.  The  manager  of 
the  other  company  politely  declined  to  give  any  information,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  trade  secret  which  could  not  be  made  public 
without  injury. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

While  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  writer  to  theorize  or  assert  his  own 
opinions,  certain  general  conclusions  may  properly  be  drawn  from  the 
facts  developed,  especially  in  view  of  the  results  sought  to  be  attained 
us  stated  on  page  1U7.  Unfortunately  these  results  are  only  partial. 
So  far  as  they  go  they  show — 

1.  That  the  law  has  not  worked  without  friction,  but  that  friction  is 
gradually  being  eliminated. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  law  upon  production  and  profits  can  not  be 
stateil.  There  has  ceitainly  been  no  cui*tailment  of  production,  but 
Gi^eat  Britain,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  enjoyed 
unexampled  prosperity  since  the  law  came  into  operation;  therefore 
all  speculation  as  to  the  influence  of  the  law  is  valueless.  For  the  same 
reason  no  conclusion  can  be  reached  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  law  upon 
pn>tits.  Prices  have  been  steadily  tending  upward,  the  causes  for 
which  are  so  numerous  that  they  can  not  be  even  touched  upon  here; 
but  it  would  be  foolish  to  assert  that  because  the  employer  has  to  com- 
I>ensate  his  workmen  the  consumer  has  to  pa}'  more  for  articles  of 
i*onsumption  than  he  did  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  Whether  the 
increased  cost  of  production,  the  compensiition,  will  in  a  falling  market 
come  out  of  the  profits  of  the  maiuifacturer  or  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
or  the  ixwket  of  the  consumer  is  a  problem  which  no  one  feels  qualified 
to  answer  with  authority  to-day. 

3.  That  the  law  has  improved  the  condition  of  labor  is  freely  admitt<»d. 
It  has  more  narrowly  defined  the  obligations  cvf  the  employer;  it  has 
made  him  more  vigilant  to  save  his  employee  from  harm,  and  it  has 
given  the  emplo3'ee  a  ((uicki^r,  easier,  and  more*  certain  means  of  obtain- 
ing ivdress  when  his  injury  has  been  caused  by  his  employer's  negli- 
gem^e  or  indifference. 

4.  That  the  law  has  improved  the  relations  existing  between  capital 
and  labor  is  also  admitted.  The  adoption  of  schemes  which  can  not 
be  enforced  at  the  will  of  the  employer,  but  can  only  become  opia^a- 
tive  by  the  consent  of  the  workmen,  has  })rought  the  two  interests  in 
closer  communion,  and  both  sides  have  a  common  purpose  in  seeing 
that  the  fund  to  which  they  jointly  contribute  is  properly,  econom- 
ically, and  jiLstly  administered.  And  the  law  has  also  tended  to  improve 
the  relations  existing  between  capital  and  labor  by  making  labor  feel 
that  when  it  incurs  disability  in  the  service  of  capital  it  will  1)e  com- 
pensated and  not  cast  adrift  to  shift  for  itself  Iwcause  it  has  ceased  to 
increase  the  profits  of  capital. 
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Following  is  tho  text  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  and 
of  tho  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1900,  which  extends  the  benefits 
of  the  act  of  181>7  to  workmen  in  ajjrieulture: 

Ax  Act  to  aiueiKl  t!io  law  with  rosixict  to  comi)onpation  to  workmen  for  accidental 
injuries  siuffLTod  in  the  cour.«e  of  their  employment  [6th  August  1897]. 

licit  timet tii  Inf    *    *    *     ParJinmcut  (ifxemltkii,  audhy  the  authoritij  of  th*'  mme^  ns 

1. — (1)  If  in  any  employment  to  which  thin  act  applies  ])erBonal  injury  by  accident 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  'courts  of  the  employment  iH  caui^ed  to  a  workman,  his 
emjkloyer  shall,  suhject  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  be  liable  to  i>ay  c<jmi)enj*ution  iu 
acconlancc  with  the  lirst  nchedule  to  this  act. 

(2)   rrf»vided  that:— 

{<i)  Till?  employer  nhall  not  Ix'  liable  undtT  this  a<rt  inresiK^ct  (»f  any  injury  which 
dooH  not  disjible  the  workman  for  a  |>erio<l  of  at  leiUft  2  weeks  from  earning  full  waged 
at  the  work  at  wbich  he  wiu^  emplf)yed; 

{h)  When  tbe  injury  waj^  cauMMl  by  the  ]KM*?onal  negligence  or  willful  act  (jf  the 
employer,  or  of  some  iH^rwui  for  who>!e  act  or  tlefaidt  the  empU)yer  is  rejsiMmsible, 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect  any  <rivil  liability  of  the  employer,  but  in  that  ca«j 
the  workman  may,  at  his  option,  either  claim  comin^nsation  under  this  act,  or  take 
tin*  same  jiroceedings  as  were  oiK'n  to  him  Ix'fort*  the  connnencement  of  this  act;  but 
the  employer  shall  not  l)e  liable  to  jniy  comi>ensation  for  injury  to  a  workman  by 
acci<lent  arising  out  of  and  in  the  cr>urs<?  of  the  employment  fxjth  indeix*udently  id 
and  also  under  this  act,  and  shall  not  bo  liable  to  any  i>nK'eedings  iniiei)endeutly  of 
this  a<t,  exccj>t  in  caw*  of  such  i»ersonal  negligence  or  willful  act  as  aforesaid; 

(/•)  ]f  it  is  ])rovcd  that  the  injury  to  a  workman  is  attributable  to  the  serious  and 
willful  misconduct  of  that  workman,  any  compensation  claime<l  in  respect  of  that 
injury  shall  !>♦*  disallowed. 

('.\)  Jf  any  question  arises  in  anv  proceedings  under  this  act  as  to  the  liability  to  pay 
comjK'nsation  under  this  a<'t  {including  any  <|uestion  as  to  whether  the  empfoyment 
is  one  to  whirh  this  act  aj>plies),  or  as  to  the  amount  or  duration  of  com)>enKition 
under  this  act,  the  question,  if  not  settled  by  agrtHMuent,  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  lirst  schedule  to  this  act,  Ih^  settle<i  by  arbitratii>n,  in  m-cordance  with 
the  second  scluxlule  to  this  act. 

[A)  If,  within  th»»  tiuic  hereinafter  in  this  act  limite<l  for  taking  procee<liugs,  an 
action  is  brought  to  recover  damagi^s  indejx'ndently  of  this  act  for  injury  cause* I  by 
any  accident,  and  it  is  <letermined  in  such  action  that  the  injury  is  one  for  which  tho 
em])loycr  is  not  lial)le  in  such  action,  but  that  he  would  have  Ikm'u  liable  to|>ay  c«»m- 
l>ensat*ion  under  the  ]>rovisions  of  this  act,  the  action  shall  l>e  dismisseit;  Init  the 
court  in  which  the  action  is  tried  shall,  if  the  plaintiff  shall  so  choose.  procee«l  to 
assi»ss  such  compensation,  and  shall  Ik*  at  liln'rty  to  <leduct  from  such  compensati4>n 
all  the  Ci)sts  which,  in  its  judgment,  have  iKren*  caused  by  the  j^laintiff  bringing  the 
action  in.-^tead  of  proceeding  uiuler  this  act. 

In  any  proceeding  under  this  sul;sectifm,  when  the  court  asst^*»es  the  comptmsation 
it  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  <*oni]K'nsation  it  hasawardi^l  and  the  directions  it  has 
given  a.-"  to  the  deduction  for  cost.-^,  and  suchcertilicate  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  an  award  under  this  act. 

(.'>)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affe<'t  anv  proceeding  lor  a  fine  under  the  enactments 
relating  to  mines  or  factories,  or  the  api>lication  of  any  such  tine,  but  if  any  such  line, 
or  any  part  thereof,  has  be<*n  ai»i»lied  for  the  benefit  of  the  person  injured,  the 
amount  so  aj>plied  shall  lie  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  comiR'n-^ation  under 
this  act. 

2.  —  (1 )  l*rociv<lings  for  the  rei'ovcry  un<ler  this  act  of  com]>ensiition  for  an  injury 
shall  not  V>e  maintainable  unless  notice  of  the  accident  has  U^en  given  as  Po<m  iw 
]»racticable  after  the  happening  thereof  and  U'fore  the  workman  hiis  voluntarily  left 
the  emj)loymeiit  in  which  he  was  injured,  and  unless  the  claim  for  comiM»nsation 
with  respi'ct  to  sui'h  accident  hiw  In-en  made  within  0  months  from  the  u-currence 
ui  the  acci<Ient  <'ausing  the  injury,  or,  incase  of  death,  within  ii  months  from  the 
time  of  death,  rrovidi"*!  always  that  the  want  of  or  any  defect  or  inaeeuracy  in  such 
notice  shall  not  l>e  almr  to  the  maintenance  of  puch  procetJtlinfJCH,  if  it  is  fouml  in  the 
ppM'eedings  for  settling  tlie  clahii  that  the  emj)loyer  is  not  prejudictsi  in  his  defence 
l>y  the  want,  <lefect,  or  inaccunicy,  or  that  such  want,  defect,  or  inaccuracy  was 
(.K?casioiuMl  by  mistake  or  i>ther  reasonable  ciuise. 

(2)  Notice  in  resjKM't  of  an  injury  under  this  act  nhall  give  the  name  and  aiidress 
of  tho  ix'rtjou  injured,  and  shall  state  iu  ordinary  language  the  cauae  of  the  injury 
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and  the  date  at  which  it  was  sustained,  and  shall  be  served  on  the  employer,  or,  if 
there  is  more  than  one  employer,  upon  one  of  such  employers. 

{3)  The  notice  may  be  served  by  delivering  the  same  to  or  at  the  residence  cr 
place  of  business  of  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  l»e  ser>'ed. 

(4 )  The  ni>tice  may  also  be  served  by  iM)st  by  a  registered  letter  addressed  to  the 

KrsKiu  on  whom  it  is  to  l)e  sened  at  his  last  known  place  of  residence  or  i>laco  of 
isiness,  and  if  served  by  poet  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  8er\*ed  at  the  time  wJicn 
the  Itrtter  i^ontaining  the  same  would  have  been  delivered  in  the  ordinary  cour>'o  of 
p»>it,  and  in  proving  the  sen'ice  of  such  notice  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
notice  was  pmnerly  addressed  and  re^stered. 

ih)  Wherv  tne  employer  is  a  body  of  persons  corporate  or  un incorporate,  the  notice 
may  alno  be  ser>'ed  by  delivering  the  same  at,  or  by  sending  it  by  post  in  a  registeiv<l 
leitVr  aildref«^Hl  to  the  employer  at,  the  office,  or,  if  there  be  more  than  one  oifico, 
any  tme  of  the  offices  of  such  Ixxly. 

S. — il)  If  the  rej^istrar  of  friendly  societies,  after  taking  steps  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  tlie  emi)loyer  and  workmen,  certifies  that  any  scheme  of  compensation, 
U*netit,  or  insurantrefor  the  workmen  of  an  employer  in  any  emplopnent,  whether 
or  not  such  scheme  induiles  other  employers  and  their  workmen,  is  on  the  wliolc 
ntit  lesr*  favfjrable  to  the  general  l)ody  of  'workmen  and  their  de|)en<lents  than  the 
prtviMons  of  this  act,  the  employer  may,  until  the  certificate  is  revoked,  contract 
with  any  of  those  workmen  that  the  provisions  of  the  scheme  shall  l>e  sul)stitutcd 
for  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  thereupon  the  employer  shall  l>e  liable  only  in 
aci^mlance  with  the  s<*heme,  but,  save  as  aforesaid,  this  act  shall  apply  notwithstand- 
in;r  aiiv  contract  to  the  contrary  made  after  the  commencement  of  this  act. 

\  2  \  Yhe  registrar  may  give  a'certiflcate  to  expire  at  the  end  of  a  limitc»d  period  not 
If?^  than  5  years. 

^3)  No  scheme  sliall  l>e  so  certified  which  contains  an  obligation  u]X)n  the  work- 
men to  ioin  the  scheme  as  a  condition  of  their  hiring. 

(4)  If  complaint  is  made  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  by  or  on  ))ehalf  of 
the  workmen  of  anv  emi)loycr  that  the  provisions  of  any  scheme  are  no  longer  on 
the  whole  h)  fuvorafcle  to  the  general  Ixxly  of  workmen  of  such  employer  and  their 
dependents  as  the  pro>isions  of  this  act,  or  that  the  provisions  of  sucH  scheme  are 
l)emg  violateii,  or  that  the  scheme  is  not  Ix^ing  fairly  administered,  or  that  satlsfac- 
t«.»ry  n>asons  exist  for  revoking  the  certificate,  the  registrar  shall  examine  into  the 
coiiipiaint,  and,  if  satisfied  that  good  caune  exists  for  such  comj)laint,  shall,  unless 
the  cau^<»  of  complaint  is  removeil,  revoke  the  certificate. 

(o )  When  a  certificate  is  revoked  or  expires,  any  moneys  or  securities  hcM  for  the 
I»uriK.»se  of  the  ft*heme  shall  l>e  distributed  as  may  oe  arranged  between  the  enii>loyt'r 
and  workmen,  or  as  may  l>e  determined  by  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  in  the 
event  of  a  difference  of  opinion. 

(6)  Whenever  a  scheme  lias  been  certified  as  aforesai*!,  it  shall  l)c  the  duty  of  the 
emplover  to  answer  all  such  inquiries  and  to  furnish  all  such  accounts  in  regard  to 
the  scfieme  as  may  Ixj  maile  or  reouired  by  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies. 

(7)  The  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies  shall  inchnle  in  his  annual  reix)rt  the 
iwrticulars  of  the  proceeilings  of  the  registrar  under  this  act. 

4.  Where,  in  an  employment  to  which  this  act  api)lies,  the  undertakers  as  herein- 
after defined  contract  with  anv  person  for  the  excrution  by  or  under  su<'h  contractor 
of  any  work,  and  the  undertakers  would,  if  such  work  were  executeil  ]>y  workmen 
immediately  employe<l  by  them,  be  liable  to  pay  compensiition  under  this  act  to 
those  workmen  in  respect  of  any  accident  arising' out  of  and  in  the  course  of  their 
employment,  the  undertakers  shall  l>e  liable  to  my  to  any  workman  employcil  in 
the  execution  of  the  work  any  conii)ensjition  wiiich  is  payable  to  the  workman 
(whether  imder  this  act  or  in  resi)ect  of  personal  negligen<e  or  willful  a<!t  in<lep(?nd- 
ently  of  this  act)  by  such  contractor,  or  would  be  so  payable  if  such  contract^^r  were 
an  employer  to  whom  this  act  apj>lies. 

I*rovided  that  the  undertakers  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  ]»y  any  other 
pt»rs«ju  who  would  have  been  liable  indei)endently  of  this  section. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  cimtract  with  any  i)erson  for  the  execution  by 
or  umler  such  contractor  ot  any  work  which  is  merely  ancillary  or  inciilental  to,  and 
is  no  jiart  of,  or  i>roces8  in,  the  trade  or  business  carried  on  by  such  undertakers 
resj)t.*ctivelv. 

6. — (1)  \Vhere  any  employer  l)ecome8  liable  under  this  act  to  pay  compensation 
in  respect  of  any  accident,  and  is  entitled  to  any  sum  from  insurers  in  n»spect  of  the 
amount  due  to  a  workman  imder  such  liability,  then  in  the  event  of  the  employer 
Itecoming  bankrupt,  or  making  a  composition  or  arrangement  with  his  creditors,  or 
if  theeinployer  is  a  company  of  the  company  having  commence<l  to  be  wound  u]), 
stich  workman  ehall  have  a  urst  charge  upon  the  sum  aforesaid  for  the  amount  «o 
due,  and  the  Jud^  ol  the  county  court  may  direct  the  insurers  to  pay  eueli  sum  u\\.o 
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the  Fost-Officc  Savings  Bank  in  the  name  of  the  regiRtrar  of  such  court,  and  order 
the  Fiinio  tu  lx»  invc»Hted  or  applitnl  in  accordance  with  the  proviaioni*  of  the  fin^t 
fk'hodule  hiTeto  with  reference  to  the  invewtment  in  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  of 
any  nuni  allottcil  as  conipennation,  and  those  provisions  shall  apply  acc-ordingly. 

(l*  )  In  the  application  of  tliis  section  to  Scotland,  the  words  **  have  a  first  charge 
ninm  "  shall  mean  **  ]h}  preferentially  entitkni  to." 

6.  Where  the  injury  l(^r  whicli  colnpensation  is  payable  under  this  act  was  caused 
un<UT  circumstances  cVeatinj?  a  lef?al  liability  in  some 'jH»r8on  other  than  the  emplover 
to  nay  daman's  in  r(.»si)ect  thert'of,  the  workman  may,  at  his  opti^m,  procee<l,  either 
at  law  against  that  ix'rson  to  nn'over  damages,  or  a^inst  his  employer  for  conipen- 
KHtion  under  this  act,  but  not  agiiinst  Ixith,  and  if  comi)en8ation  lie  i>aid  under  this 
art,  the  emnlnyer  shall  bo  entitled  to  Ihj  indemnified  by  the  said  other  j>erson. 

7. — ( 1)  1  his  act  shall  apply  only  to  employment  by  the  undertakers  as  hereinafter 
<lelined,  on  or  in  or  alH)ut  a  nulway,  factory,  mine.  (pWrv,  or  engineering  work,  ami 
t()  emj)lovment  bv  the  undertakers  as  hereinafter  <lefin(^{  on,  in,  oY  about  any  Imild- 
ing  wliicfi  ex»H»e<ls  30  feet  in  height,  and  is  either  being  constnicted  or  reiwircMi  by 
means  of  a  sraff<»lding,  or  being  demolishe<l,  or  an  which  machinerv driven  i>y  steam*, 
water,  or  other  mechanit^l  power,  is  Ixjing  uschI  for  the  jairiKwe  of  the  construction, 
'  rejMiir,  or  <lemolition  thereof. 

(2)  In  this  act— 

*' Kail  way"  means  the  railway  of  any  railwav  company  to  which  the  Ktrgulation 
of  Itiiilways  A<'t,  1873,  ap])lies,  and  inclu<les  a  tight  railway  made  under  the  Light 
Railways  Act,  1896;  and  "railway"  and  ** railway  company"  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  ill  the  siiid  acts  (»f  1873  and  1890: 

*' Factory"  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to 
1891,  and  "also  includes  any  d(M*k,  wharf,  quay,  warehouse,  macihinery.  or  plant,  to 
which  any  provision  of  the  Factory  A<-ts  is  a'pplii**!  by  the  Factorv  and  Workshop 
Act,  1895.  and  every  laun<lry  worked  by  steam,  water,  or  other  meclianical  jxiwer: 

'*Mine"  means  a  mine  to  which  tlie  Coal  Mines  Regidation  Act,  1887,  or  the 
3IetalIiferous  Mines  Uegulation  Act,  1872,  ajjplies: 

** Quarry"  means  a  <iuarry  under  the  (Quarries  Act,  1894: 

**KngiiUM'nng  w<>rk"  means  any  work  of  constniction  or  alterati<m  or  repair  of  a 
niiln)a(l,  harlM)r,  dock,  canal,  or  sewer,  and  inclu<U»s  any  other  work  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair  of  which  machinery  driven  by  steam,  water,  or  other 
nuH^hanical  iK»wer  is  use<l: 

*'  Undertaker"  in  the  case  of  a  railway  means  the  railway  company;  in  the  case  of 
a  fa<"t<»ry,  (piarry,  or  laumlry  means  tlie\>ccupier  then»of  within  the'ineaning  of  the 
Fa<'torv  and  Workshop  Acts,  1878  to  189.");  iu  the  i-^se  of  amine  means  the  owner 
thenMjf  within  the  meaning  of  the  Coal  Mim»s  K»»giilation  Act,  1887,  or  the  Metidlif- 
erous  Klines  He^ilation  Act,  1872,  as  the  case  may  Ik*,  and  in  the  case  of  an  engi- 
iie(»ring  wt»rk  means  the  ]H»rson  undertaking  the  construction,  alteration,  or  repair; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  building  means  the  i)ersons undertaking  the  construction,  rei>air, 
or  demolition: 

**Kmployer"  includes  any  IkmIv  of  ]x»rsons  corporate  or  unin<»<)ri>orato  and  the 
leg:il  iH^rsonal  n»j)resentative  of  a  de<*eased  employer: 

''Workman"  includes  every  ]Kirsim  who  is  engagiMl  in  an  employment  to  which 
this  act  api)lies,  whether  by 'way  of  manual  lalM)r  or  otherwise*,  an<l  whether  his 
ajjreement  is  oneof  sersict*  or  api»renticeship  or  otherwise,  and  is  expressed  or  implied, 
is  oral  or  in  writing.  Anv  referiMice  to  a  workman  who  has  lx»en  injure<l  shall,  where 
the  workman  is  dead,  inc1u<le  a  reference  to  his  k»gal  jn'rsonal  represi*ntative  or  to 
his  deiH»n<lents,  or  other  i>ers(»n  to  whom  comj>ensation  is  payable: 

"Dependents"  means — 

((/)  in  Kngland  ami  Irt»lan<l,  su<-h  memlK»rs  of  the  workman's  family  siKH^ifie^l  in 
the  Fatal  Acciilents  Act,  184«i,  as  were  wholly  or  in  i>art  dei)endent  uj'wjn  the  earn- 
ings of  the  workman  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and 

(/;)  in  Scotland,  such  <if  the  jK^rsons  entitUKl  according  to  the  law  of  Scotland  to 
sue  the  I'lnployer  for  <lamages  or  solatium  in  res]H'ctof  the  death  of  the  workman,  as 
were  wholly  or  in  jMirt  deiwndent  upon  the  earnings  of  the  workman  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

(3)  A  workman  employed  in  a  factor}'  which  is  a  shipbuilding  yanl  shall  not  \ye 
exclude<l  from  this  act  by  reas<»n  only  that  the  acci<lent  an>se  outsi<"le  the  yard  in  the 
4H)urse  of  his  work  upon  k  vesstd  in  any  dock,  river,  or  ti<lal  water  near  tlie  yanl. 

8. — (1 )  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  pt^rsons  in  the  naval  or  military  service  of  the 
Cn:)wn,  but  otherwise  shall  apply  to  any  employment  by  or  under  the  Crown  to 
which  this  a<'t  would  apply  if  the  einpli>yer  were  a  private  i>erson. 

(2)  The  treasury  may,  by  warrant  laid*l)efore  Parliament,  mo<lify  for  the  purpo«e8 
of  this  act  their  warrant  made  under  section  one  of  the  Superannuation  Act,  1887,  and 
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notwithFtanding  anything  in  that  act,  or  any  Ruch  warrant,  may  frame  a  scheme  with 
m  view  to  it8  being  certified  by  the  re^strar  of  friendly  societies  under  this  act. 

9.  Anv  contract  existing  at  the  commencement  of  this  act  whereby  a  workman 
relinouiehcs  any  right  to  compensation  from  the  employer  for  personal  injury  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  shall  not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be 
deeme<i  to  continue  after  the  time  at  which  the  workman's  contract  of  service  would 
determine  if  notice  of  the  determination  thereof  were  given  at  the  commencement  of 
thi^  act. 

10. — (1)  This  act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 

(2)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897. 

FlRJsT  iScnEDULE. 
SCALE   AND   (X>Xl)ITIONS  OF  COMPENSATION. 

Scale, 

( 1 )  The  amount  of  compensation  imder  this  act  shall  be — 
(n)  where  death  results  from  the  injury — 

( i )  if  the  workman  leaves  any  dependents  wholly  dependent  upon  his  earnings  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  his  earnings  in  the  employment  of  the  same 
employer  during  the  3  years  next  preceding  the  injury,  or  the  sum  of  <£150  [$729.98], 
whichever  of  those  sums  is  the  larger,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  case  £300  [$1,459.95], 

Sronded  that  the  amount  of  any  weekly  payments  made  under  this  act  shall  be 
educted  from  such  sum,  and  if  the  periba  of  the  workman's  emplovment  by  the 
aai«i  employer  has  been  less  than  the  said  3  years,  then  the  amount  ol  his  earnings 
during  the  said  3  years  shall  1)e  deemed  to  bo  15(5  times  his  average  weekly  earnings 
during  the  period 'of  his  actual  employment  under  the  said  employer; 

( ii)  if  the  workman  does  not  leave  any  such  dependents,  but  leaves  any  dependents 
in  part  dependent  upon  his  earnings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  such  sum,  not  exc^eed- 
ing  in  any  case  the  amount  i^ayable  under  the  foregoing  provisions^  as  may  be  agreed 
npi>n,  or,'  in  default  of  agreement,  may  be  determined,  on  arbitration  under  this  act, 
to  be  reaiionable  and  proportionate  to  the  injury  to  the  said  dependents;  and 

(iii)  if  he  leaves  no  dependents,  the  reasonable  expenses  of  his  medical  attendance 
and  burial,  not  exceeding  £10  [$48.67]; 

{h)  where  total  or  partial  incapacity  for  work  results  from  the  injury,  a  weekly  pay- 
ment during  the  incapacity  after  the  second  week  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  his 
average  weekly  earnings  during  the  previous  12  months,  if  he  has  l)een  so  long 
employed,  but  if  not,  then  for  any  less  period  during  which  he  has  been  in  the 
emploVment  of  the  same  employer,  such  weekly  payment  not  to  exceed  £1  [$4.87]. 

(2)  In  fixing  the  amount  of  tne  weekly  payment,  regard  shall  l)e  had  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  workman  before  the 
accident  and  the  average  amount  which  he  is  able  to  earn  after  the  at^cident,  and  to 
any  payment  not  being  wages  which  he  may  receive  from  the  employer  in  respect  of 
his  injury  during  the  period  of  his  incapacitv. 

(3)  Wliere  a  workman  lias  given  notice  of  an  accident,  he  shall,  if  so  required  by 
tlie  employer,  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a  duly  qualified  medical  i)racti- 
tioner  provided  and  paid  by  the  employer,  and  if  he  refuses  to  submit  himself  to  such 
examination,  or  in  any  way  obstructs  the  same,  his  right  to  comjMinsation,  and  any 
proceeding  under  this'act  in  relation  to  comi)ensation,  shall  be  suspended  until  such 
examination  takes  place. 

(4)  The  payment  shall,  in  case  of  death,  ])e  made  to  the  legal  personal  representa- 
tive of  the  workman,  or,  if  he  has  no  legal  personal  representative,  to  or  for  the  benefit 
of  his  dependents,  or,  if  he  leaves  no  dependents,  to  the  person  to  whom  the  expenses 
are  due;  and  if  made  to  the  legal  personal  representative  shall  be  paid  bv  him  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dependents  or  other  person  entitled  thereto  under  this  act. 

(5)  Any  question  as  to  who  is  a  dependent,  or  as  to  the  amount  payable  to  each 
dependent,  shall,  in  default  of  agreement,  l)e  settle<i  by  arbitration  under  this  act. 

(6)  The  sum  allotted  as  compensation  to  a  dependent  may  be  investeil  or  other- 
wise applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  i)erson  entitled  thereto,  as  agreed,  or  as  ordered  by 
the  committee  or  other  arbitrator. 

(7)  Any  sum  which  is  agreed  or  is  ordered  bv  the  committee  or  arbitrator  to  he 
invested  may  be  invested  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  Post-Oflice  Savings  Bank  by  the 
redstrar  of  the  county  court  in  his  name  as  registrar. 

(8)  Any  sum  to  be  so  invested  may  be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  from 
the  natiofliial  debt  commiaHJonerB  through  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank,  or  be  accepted 
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by  the  Postmaster-General  as' a  <le]X)eit  in  tlie  name  of  the  regiRtrar  afl  such,  and  the 
liirovisionH  of  any  Ktatute  or  regulations  respecting  the  limits  of  deposits  in  savings 
banks,  and  the  (leolaration  to  l>e  made  by  a  dei>ositor,  shall  not  apply  to  such  sums. 

(9)  No  iwrt  of  any  money  invested  in  the  name  of  the  registrar  of  any  county 
court  in  the  Poi^t^Oilice  Savings  Bank  luider  this  act  shall  be  ))aid  out,  except  upon 
autliority  a<ldresseil  to  the  Postmaster-General  by  the  Treasury  or  by  the  judge  of 
the  4-omity  court. 

(10)  Any  i>ers<)n  deriving  any  l)onefit  from  any  moneys  invested  in  a  post-ofBce 
Kivin^  bank  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  may,  nevertheless,  oj^en  an  account  in 
ii  post-olHce  siivings  bank  or  in  any  other  savings  Iwink  in  his  own  name  without 
being  lialjle  to  any  j>enalties  imposed  by  any  statute  or  regulations  in  respect  of  the 
opening  of  accounts  in  two  sa\mga  l^aiiks,  or  of  two  accounts  in  the  same  savings 
bank. 

(11)  Any  workman  receiving  weekly  payments  un<ler  this  act  shall,  if  so  requirt^l 
by  the  employer,  or  by  anv  i)ers(3n  by  whom  the  em])loycr  is  entitle<l  un<ler  this  act 
to  be  indemnilkMl,  front  time  to  time  submit  himself  for  examination  by  a  duly 
(pialiiied  mcHlical  practitioner  provided  and  paid  by  the  employer,  or  such  other  i>er- 
Hon;  but  if  the  workman  objects  to  an  examination  by  that  mcnlical  practitioner,  or 
irf  dissiitisiie<l  l>y  the  certilicateof  such  ])nn*titioner  u|)Ou  his  condition  when  com- 
municatetl  to  liim,  he  may  submit  himself  for  examniation  to  one  of  the  medical 
practitioners  api)ointed  for'the  puriK>seM  of  this  act,  as  mentioned  in  the  second  schoil- 
ule  to  this  act,  and  the  certificate  of  that  me<lical  practitioner  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  workman  at  the  time  of  the  cxammation  shall  be  given  to  the  employer  and 
workman,  am?  shall  1x5  conclusive  evidence  of  that  condition.  If  the  Avorkmau 
n*fu8i^s  to  submit  himself  to  such  examination,  or  in  any  way  oljstnicts  the  same, 
his  right  to  such  weekly  i)ayments  shall  be  8usi>ended  until  such  examination  has 
taken  place. 

(12)  Any  weekly  i)ayment  may  \ye  reviewed  at  the  re<iuefit  either  of  the  employer 
or  of  the  workman,  and  on  such  review  may  Ix."*  ended,  diminisheil  or  increase<i,  sub- 
ject to  the  maxinmm  al>ove  provideil,  and  the  amount  of  payment  shall,  in  default 
of  agreement,  Ikj  setlle<l  by  arbitration  un<ler  this  act. 

(13)  Where  any  weekly' jmy men t  has  Ix'en  continued  fur  not  less  than  fJ  months, 
the  lia])ility  therefor  may,  on  the  api)lication  by  or  on  l>ehalf  of  the  employer,  ]ye 
ri'dt'cmed  by  the  jmyment  of  a  lump  sum,  to  Ix)  settlcnl,  in  default  of  agreement,  by 
arbitration  under  this  act,  and  such  himp  sum  may  be  onlered  bv  the  committee  or 
arbitrator  to  be  invested  or  otherwise  apj)lic<l  as  aliove  mentione<J. 

(14)  A  weekly  ])ayment,  or  a  sum  paid  by  way  of  reilemption  thereof,  shall  not 
l)c  capable  of  lx»ing  assigned,  charge*l,  or  attiu'heil,  and  shall  not  pass  to  any  other 
person  by  oj)eration  of  law,  nor  shall  any  claim  Ihj  set  off  against  tne  same. 

(15)  Where  a  scheme  certitied  under  this  act  provides  for  pavment  of  comj)cnsa- 
tion  by  a  friendly  societv,  the  provisions  of  tbe  proviso  to  tfie  tirst  subsection  of 
section  8,  section' 1<>,  and  sec^tion  41  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1896,  shall  not 
ai)i)ly  to  such  80ci(?ty  in  resi)ect  to  such  scheme. 

(IG)  In  the  application  of  this  8che<lule  to  St^Uland  the  expression  **  registrar  of 
the  county  court"  meiuis  ^'sheriff  clerk  of  the  county,"  and  *' judge  of  the  county 
court"  means  *' sheriff." 

(17)  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  County  Officers 
and  Courts  (Ireland)  Act,  1877,  with  njspect  to  money  dei>osited  in  the  Post-Office 
Savings  Bank  under  that  act  shall  apply  to  money  invested  in  the  Poet-Office  Savings 
Bank  under  this  act. 

Second  Scuedulh. 

arrituatiox. 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  for  settling  any  matter  which  under  this  act 
i.^  to  1)0  Si'ttled  by  arbitration: 

( 1 )  If  any  comndttee,  representative  of  an  employer  and  his  workmen,  exists  with 
l)ower  to  settle  matters  under  this  act  in  the  case  ot  the  employer  and  workmen,  the 
matter  shall,  unless  either  party  obje<;ts,  by  notice  in  writing  sent  to  the  other  party 
before  the  committee  niert  to  consider  the  matter,  1x3  settleil  by  the  arbitration  of 
such  committee,  or  Ix^  referred  by  them  in  their  discretion  to  arbitration  as  herein- 
after i>rovided. 

(2)  If  either  jnirty  so  objects,  or  there  is  no  such  committee,  or  the  committee  so 
refers  the  matter  or  fails  to  settle  the  matter  within  3  months  from  the  date  of 
the  claim,  the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  a  single  arbitrator  agree<l  on  by  the  partieSy 
or  in  the  absence  of  agreement  by  the  county  court  judge,  according  to  the  procedure 
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pPMifribed  by  nilea  of  court,  or  if  in  England  the  Lord  Chancellor  so  authorizoH, 
aoytrdins  to'  the  like  procedure,  by  a  single  arbitrator  apiK)inted  by  such  county 
vy*VLn  judge. 

i:h  Any  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  county  court  judge  shall,  for  the  purpo-ses  of 
this  act,  have  all  the  powers  of  a  county  court 'judge,  and  shall  l)e  paid  out  of  moneys 
to  be  provided  by  Parliament  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  made  by  tfie 
tn»a«irv. 

t4)  "fhe  Arbitration  Act^  1889,  shall  not  apply  to  any  arbitration  under  this  act; 
>mt  an  arbitrator  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  submit  any  question  of  law  for  the  deci&iion  of 
the  county  court  judge,  and  the  decision  of  the  judge  on  any  question  of  law,  eitlicr 
on  tiuch  siibmiKtion,  or  in  any  case  where  he  himself  settles  the  matter  under  this  act, 
shall  Ix"  final,  luiletJS  within  the  time  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  pre- 
t5c*ril»ed  by  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  either  jmrty  appeals  to  the  court  of  ai)i>eal; 
and  the  county  court  judge,  or  the  arbitrator  appointcKl  by  him,  shall,  for  the  pur- 
|K»!<e  of  an  arbitration  under  this  act,  have  the  same  powers  of  procuring  the  attend- 
ant-e  of  witnewes  and  the  production  of  documents  as  if  the  clami  for  compensation 
lia^l  l^een  made  by  plaint  in  the  county  court. 

« 5 .1  Rules  of  coiirt  may  make  provision  for  the  aj^pearance  in  any  arbitration  under 
this  act  of  any  party  bv  some  otner  person. 

i^y)  The  costs  of  knd  incident  to  the  arbitrati<m  and  procee<ling8  connected  there- 
with s*hall  Vh?  in  the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator.  The  costs,  whetlier  Ix^fore  an  arbi- 
trator or  in  the  i^ounty  court,  shall  not  excee<l  the  limit  prescriljed  by  rules  of  court, 
and  shall  I>e  taxed  in  manner  pre8cril)ed  by  those  rules. 

1 7)  In  the  t-aae  of  the  death  or  refusal  or  inability  to  act  of  an  arbitrator,  a  judge 
of  the  high  court  at  chambers  may,  on  the  application  of  any  i>arty,  appoint  a  new 
arl»itrator. 

^S )  Where  the  amount  of  compensation  imder  this  act  shall  have  been  ascertainiMl, 
*ir  any  weekly  |)ayment  varied,  or  anv  other  matter  decided,  under  this  act,  either 
by  a  committee  of  by  an  arbitrator  or  hy  agreement,  a  memorandum  thereof  shall  l)e 
KTit,  in  manner  prescribed  by  rules  of  court,  by  the  said  committer  or  arbitrator,  or 
by  any  party  interested,  to  tl\e  registrar  of  the  county  court  for  the  district  in  whicli 
any  person  entitleti  to  such  compensation  resides,  who  shall,  subjec^t  to  such  rules, 
on'  beint;  satisfied  as  to  iti)  genuineness,  riH!ord  such  memorandum  in  a  special  regis- 
ter without  fee,  and  thereupon  the  said  niemoran<lum  shall  for  all  purposes  l)c 
enforceable  as  a  county  court  judgment.  Provided  that  the  county  court  judge  may 
at  any  time  rectify  such  register. 

{\n'  Where  any  matter  under  this  act  is  to  be  done  in  a  county  court,  or  by  to  or 
ln'fon*  the  judge  or  n^istrar  of  a  coimty  court,  then,  unless  the  contrary  intention 
api»t»ar.  the  same  shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  be  done  in,  or  by  to  or  before  the 
judgt*  or  registrar  of,  the  county  court  of  the  district  in  which  all  the  parties  con- 
iH-rne<l  reside,  or  if  they  reside  in  different  districts  the  district  in  which  theacoidont 
out  of  which  the  said  matter  arose  occurred,  without  prejudice  to  any  transfer  in 
manner  pro\nded  by  rules  of  court. 

I  lOi  The  duty  of  a  county  court  judge  under  this  act,  or  of  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  him,  shall,  subject  to  rules  of  court,  be  part  of  the  duties  of  the  county  court,  and 
the  officers  of  the  court  shall  act  a(X'ordingly,  and  rules  of  court  may  be  made  l)oth 
for  anv  purpose  for  which  this  act  authorizes  niles  of  court  to  be  made,  and  also 
generally  for  carrying  into  effect  this  act  so  far  as  it  affects  the  county  court,  or  an 
arbitrator  apjwinted  by  the  judge  of  the  county  court,  and  proceedings  in  the  county 
oHirt  or  bef()re  any  such  arbitrator,  and  such  rules  may,  in  Kngland,  be  made  by  the 
n  judires  of  the  county  courts  appointed  for  the  making  of  rules  under  section  M'A  of 
the  County  C*iurts  Act,  1888,  and  when  allowe<l  by  the  Ix)rd  Chancellor,  as  i>rovi<hMl  v 
by  that  section,  shall  have  full  effect  without  any  further  consent. 

ill)  No  court  fee  shall  be  i)ayable  by  any  party  in  resi)ect  of  any  procec<linj;  under 
this  act  in  the  county  court  i>rior  to  the  award. 

f  12)  Any  sum  awardinl  as  compensation  shall  l>e  paid  on  the  receipt  of  the  ]>erson 
to  whom  it  is  imyable  under  anv  agreement  or  award,  and  his  solicitor  or  agent  shall 
not  l»e  entitled  to  recover  from  liini,  or  to  claim  a  lien  on,  or  deduct  any  amount  ft»r 
c«»st.s  from,  the  said  sum  awarded,  except  sucrh  sum  as  may  be  awurde<l  by  the  arbi- 
trator or  county  court  judge,  on  an  application  ma<le  by  either  party  to  det<'nnine 
the  amount  of  costs  to  Ikj  i>aid  to  the  said  solicitor  or  agent,  such  sum  to  be  awarde<l 
subjtNrt  to  taxation  and  to  the  sciile  of  costs  prescri]:)ed  by  ruU^  of  court. 

(13)  The  eec^retarj'  of  state  may  appoint  u»gally  qualifie<l  medical  practitioners  for 
the  purpose  of  this  act,  and  any  committee,  arbitrator,  or  judge  may,  suhj<M't  to  regu- 
lations made  by  the  secretary  r>'f  state  and  the  treasury,  appoint  any  such  practitioner 
t«>  report  on  any  matter  which  seems  material  to  any  question  arising  in  the  arbitm- 
tion;  and  the  expense  of  any  such  mtMlical  practitioner  shall,  subject  to  treasury 
regnlationsy  be  paid  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament. 
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(14)  In  the  application  of  thia  Rchedulcto  Scotland — 

(a)  "Sheriff"  shall  be  subHtitiiteil  for  **county  court  judge,"  "sheriff  court"  for 
"county  court,"  "action"  for  "plaint,"  "sheriff  clerk"  for  "registrar  of  the  county 
court,"  and  "act  of  sederunt"  for  "rules  of  court": 

( b)  Any  award  or  agreement  as  to  compensation  under  this  act  may  be  competently 
recorded  for  execution  in  the  ]x)ok8  of  council  and  session  or  sheriff  court  books,  and 
shall  he  enforceable  in  like  manner  a>^  a  recorded  decree  arbitral: 

(r)  Any  application  to  the  sheriff  as  arbitrator  shall  be  heanl,  tried,  and  deter- 
mined smnmarilv  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  fifty-second  section  of  the  Slieriff 
Courts  ( Scotland)  Act,  1876,  save  only  that  parties  may  be  represented  by  any  per- 
son authorized  in  writing  to  appear  for  them  and  subject  to  the  declaration  that  it 
shall  l)e  comjiNetent  to  eitlier  party  within  the  time  and  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  act  of  sederunt  to  require  the  sheriff  to  state  a  case  on  any 
question  of  law  determined  by  him,  and  his  decision  thereon  in  such  cane  may  ri 
submitte<l  to  either  division  of  the  court  of  session,  who  may  hear  and  determine  the 
same  linallv,  and  remit  to  the  sheriff  with  instruction  as  to  the  judgment  to  be 
pronounciHi. 

(15)  Paragraphs  4  and  7  of  this  schedule  shall  not  apply  to  Scotland. 

(16)  In  the  application  of  this  sc'hedule  to  Ireland  tne  expression  "county  court 
judge"  shall  include  the  recorder  of  any  city  or  town. 

An  Act  to  extend  thel)enefits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  to  workmen 
in  agriculture  [30th  July,  1900]. 

Be  it  enacU'd  hy  *  *  *  Parliament  aascmbledy  and  by  the  auOiority  of  the  saniff  as 
folUnvs: 

1. — ( 1 )  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act,  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act,  1897,  shall  apply  to  the  employment  of  workmen  in  agriculture  by  any 
employer  who  habitually  employs  one  or  more  workmen  in  such  employment.' 

(2)  Where  any  such  employer  agrees  with  a  contractor  for  the  execution  by  or 
under  that  contractor  of  any  work  in  agriculture,  section  four  of  the  Workmen's  Cxim- 
pensation  Act,  1897,  shall  apply  in  respoi't  of  any  workman  employed  in  such  work  as 
if  that  emjilover  were  an  undertaker  within  the  meaning  of  that  act. 

Provided  tfiat,  where  the  contractor  provides  and  uses  machinery  driven  by  mechan- 
ical power  for  the  purpose  of  threshing,  ploughing,  or  other  agricultural  work,  he, 
and  he  alone,  shall  be  liable  under  this  act  to  i>ay  comix^nsati'on  to  any  workman 
employeil  by  him  on  such  work. 

(3)  Where  any  workman  is  employe*!  by  the  same  employer  mainlv  in  agricultural 
but  partly  or  occasionally  in  other  work,  this  act  shall  apply  also  to  the  employment 
of  the  workman  in  such  "other  work. 

The  expression  "agriculture"  includes  horticulture,  forestr}*,  and  the  use  of  land 
for  any  purpose  of  husbandry,'  inclusive  of  the  keeping  or  breeding  of  live  stock, 
I>oultrv,  or  lK»es,  and  the  growth  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

2.  'fhis  act  may  Ix?  cited  as  the  Workmen's  Comi)ensation  Act.  1900,  and  shall  be 
reH<i  as  one  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  and  that  act  and  this  act 
may  l)e  cite<l  together  as  the  Workmen's  Comi>ensation  Acts^  1897  and  1900. 

3.  This  act  shall  come  into  o|)eratiou  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  one. 


RECEHT  EEPOETS  OF   STATE   BITREATTS  OF  LABOE  STATISTICS. 

KANSAS. 

luftti-nth  AnmMl  Report  of  the  Bureau,  of  Labor  and  Imhrntrij^  f<yr 
1899.     W.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Commissioner,     viii,  587  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Statistics  of  wage- 
earners,  305  pages;  labor  organizations,  24  pages;  the  packing  indus- 
try, 12  pages;  the  creamery .  industry,  18  pages;  the  lead  and  zinc 
industry,  3  pages;  countj^  charities,  64  pages;  industrial  educ*ation,  5 
pjiges;  chattel  mortgages,  12  pages;  factor}^  inspection,  15  pages; 
>trikes,  labor  difficulties,  and  court  decisions  affecting  labor,  46  pages; 
prcK'cedings  of  the  State  Society  of  Labor  and  Industr}-  and  State 
Association  of  Miners,  72  pages. 

Statistics  of  Wage-Earners. — The  usual  investigation  was  made 
with  n»gard  to  the  condition  of  wage-earners.  Details  are  presenti^d 
showing  earnings,  cost  of  living,  hours  of  labor,  nativity,  conjugal 
condition,  etc.  The  following  table  shows,  by  occupation  groups,  the 
more  important  data  presented: 

STATISTICS  OF  WAGE-EARNERS,  BY  OCCUPATION  GROUPS.  IWW. 


I  Average  yearly 
wages. 


Ckfupatlon  groups. 


Railway  trainnien 

oUu-r  railway  employees . 

Boildini;  trades I 

Mi<«.*ollHiie<>UN  trades 

Female  wagc-eaniers 

All  fK-cupatioDH 


No. 
.report-   Am't. 

ing.  i 

150  $865.58 

84  (507.25 

238  386.75 

371  600. 66 

117  281.66 


No.    i  j    No.    I 

report-'  Am't.    report-]  Am't. 
ing.  I  ing.   | 


U68  I  512.34 


.\ve  rage  yearly; 


AvoniK^*     I   Days  unem- 


Income  fnmi     ^J.f VjS.w       '  l»o"»>^ «'»  l'*-  ploved  during 
.,11  ...... .«.^.      ;      Of  living.      ;  ix>r  per  day.  I         year. 


all  .S4:)urces. 


I    No. 
report 
I    ing. 


Ilrs.  I    No.    j  Days 
m>r    report--  unem- 
day.  I   ing.    ^ployed 


152  '$894.65 
8-1     650.45  I 
238  :  4:i6.10  I 
374  I  &I6.75  1 
118  I  2iW.04  I 


i.b 


J 


142  i$806.% 

78  5t>8.43  I 

227  i  408.  3:J 

336  ;  4iW.64 

75  I  261.46  j 


126 
80 
243 
354 
101 


1 

10.2 
9.4 
10. 5 

8.8 


I 


100 

47  I 
1S3 

208  I 
61  • 

1- 


70.7 
27.5 
94.4 
51.0 
71.1 


966  I  562. 38  1   858  i  509. 43  |   904  I  10.  7  j 


599 


07.5 


Of  810  wage-earners  making  returns,  454  reported  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  as  compared  with  181)8, 137  reported  decreased 
opportunities,  and  228  reported  conditions  about  the  .same.  Of  770 
returns,  389  reported  increased  wages,  76  reported  decreased  wages,  and 
355  reported  no  change  in  wages  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 
Of  714  returns,  473  reported  an  increased  cost  of  living  as  compar(»d 
with  1898,  41  reported  a  decreased  cost,  and  200  reported  no  diange. 

Returns  regarding  accident  insurance  were  received  from  83  wage- 
earners.     The  accident  insurance  carried  amounted  to  $1,895.48  \>eT 
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person  i insured,  costing  an  avonige  of  $24.24  annually,  or  2.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  income.  Of  1,058  wage-earners  reporting,  504,  or  47.6 
per  cent,  carried  life  insumnce.  Of  these.  114  were  insured  in  old-line 
companies,  the  amount  of  insurance  carried  being  §1,()41).83  per  person 
insured,  costing  an  average  of  $45.50  per  A'ear,  or  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  income.  There  were  430  insured  in  fi-aternal  organizations,  the 
insurance  carried  amounting  to  $2,277.31  per  person  insured,  at  an 
average  cost  of  $24.12  per  year,  or  3.6  per  cent  of  their  entire  income. 

A  comparison  between  organized  and  unorganized  wage-workei's 
shows  that  127  who  were  organized  earned  an  average  of  $0,248  per 
hour,  while  133  who  were  unorganized  earned  an  average  of  $0,181 
per  hour;  128  organized  wage-workers  were  emploj^ed  an  average  of 
8.D  hours  per  day,  while  the  same  number  of  unorganized  wage-workers 
were  emploved  10.1  hours  per  day. 

Labor  Okganizations. — The  following  table  shows  the  numlK^r  and 
membership  of  1>8  labor  organizations  on  December  31,  18yi): 

NTMBER  AND  MKMBKRSini*  OK  LABOR  OR<JAXIZATIONS,  DKCEMBER  31,1SW. 


Labor  ortrnnizulIoTis. 


I     Local     ' 
unions  or !  Members, 
branches. 


Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Bntchor  Workmen  of  Nortli  America 

AmalKamated  Sheet-Metal  Workers'  International  Association 

American  Federation  of  M  usician.s ; 

American  Railway  Union 

BricklayerH  and  Miu^ons'  International  Union 

Broth€>rhood  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders 

Brotherho(xl  of  liocomolive  Engineers 

BrotherluKxl  of  Lw.'oniotive  Firemen 

Brotherho<Hl  of  Painters  and  Decorators  ni  America 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tniinmen 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  of  Ameri(  a 

Building  l^oiborers'  International  Protective  Union 

Cigar  Makers'  International  Union 

Coopers'  International  Union  of  North  America 

Federal  Ijibor  Union 

International  Association  of  Machinists 

International  Bn.)therlux>d  of  Blacksmiths 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen 

International  Stone  Masons'  Union  of  America 

Internaticmal  Tyi>ographlcal  Union 

Journeymen  Barbers'  International  Union  of  America 

Kansas  State  Barbers'  Association 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors 

Ketail  Clerks'  Naticmal  Protective  Asso<iation 

Swit<rhmen*H  Union  of  North  America 

Tciim  Drivers'  Intennitional  Union 

Teamsters'  l.'nion 

Trades  and  Lalwr  Assembly 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  Pluml>ers,  <ias  Fitters,  Steam  Fitters,  and 

Steam-Fitters'  Helpers  of  the  Unite<l  Stiitesaml  Canada 

Unittnl  Brothcrhoo<l  of  ('ar[)enters  and  Joiners  of  America 

United  BrotherhcKxl  of  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  <  ;<H>ds 

Unitetl  Mine  Workers  of  America 


a70 
14 
27 

r,i 

'20 
14 

408 

509 

33 

a4a0 

5 

ItiO 
88 

138 

435 
92 
30 
19 
2f> 

121 
9G 
23 

597 
34 
15 
32 
40 
39 

24 

]9:t 

20 

2,088 


Total. 


r 


98  I         65.930 


((Not  including  1  union  not  reporting. 


f»Not  iinluding  2  unions  not  rei)orting. 


lleturns  from  10)  labor  organizations  were  ta)>iilated,  )>ut  of  these  4 
did  not  report  membership.  The  other  i>0  reiK)rted  a  total  of  6,930 
mt^mbers  on  December  31,  18i>y.  Fift^'-three  unions  reported  an 
aggregate  increase  of  1,982  meml)ers,  and  15  reported  a  total  decrease 
of  480  members  during  the  year.    Of  95  local  unions  reporting,  71  had 
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agreements,  schedules,  or  contracts  with  employers.  The  annual  fees 
charged  for  membership  in  92  unions  reporting  ranged  from  24  cents 
to  1^25,  the  average  annual  fee  being  ^.79  per  memlxer.  Ninety-ono 
unions  reported  an  average  of  71.3  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  their  loinil- 
ities  as  being  organized.  The  members  of  85  unions  reporting  were 
employed  an  average  of  10.5  months  per  year.  The  average  working 
day  of  members  of  79  unions  was  9.9  hours.  Of  89  unions,  62  reported 
increased  opportunities  for  employment  as  compared  with  1898,  9 
reported  decreased  opportunities,  and  18  reported  no  change.  Of  79 
anions,  37  reported  increased  wages,  10  decreased  wages,  and  32 
reported  no  change  as  compared  with  1898. 

The  Packing  Industry. — ^Tables  are  given  showing  the  character 
of  ownership,  capital  invested,  assessed  valuation,  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, capacity  of  plant,  number,  wages,  and  salaries  of  emploN'ees, 
etc.,  for  11  packing  plants  in  the  State.  The  returns  published  were 
largely  incomplete,  onl}^  a  few  of  the  items  being  given  for  all  the 
esitablishnients.  The  11  plants  employed  8,333  persons,  and  paid  a 
total  of  i^,l4(>,190.80  for  salaries  and  wages. 

The  Creamery  Industry. — Returns  for  this  industry  were  likewise 
incomplete.  The  tables  given  show  for  each  establishment  reporting 
the  character  of  ownership,  capital  invested,  value  of  plant  and  of 
product,  rei'eipts  and  expenditures,  the  number,  wages,  and  salaries 
of  empl<)3'ees,  etc. 

The  Lead  and  Zinc  Industry. — This  part  of  the  report  contains 
stiitistics  of  the  output  and  value  of  the  mine  products  and  a  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  lead  and  zinc  industry  of  the.  State  in  1899. 
Returns  from  138  plants  show  an  output  of  1-^,180,070  pounds  of  load, 
valued  at  Sf37r),553.40,  and  128,120,310  pounds  of  zinc,  valued  at 
$2.73S,431. 

Industrial  Education. — This  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  manual  training  taught  in  each  of  4  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  State,  the  number  of  pupils  taking  manual-training 
courses,  the  cost  of  these  courses,  effects  of  manual  training,  and 
other  infonuation. 

Strikes. — Accounts  are  given  of  8  strikes  which  occurred  in  the 
State  during  the  yeiir,  as  follows:  1  of  coal  miners,  3  of  coopers,  2  of 
team  owners  and  drive i*s,  and  2  of  carpenters. 

MARYLAND. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  liureitn  of  Indmtrlal  Statii<f!cf<  of  Jlanj- 
lund^for  1899.     Jefferson  D.  Wade,  Chief  of  Bureau,     x,  107  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  the  present  report:  Strikes, 
15  pages;  seamen,  17  pages;  sweat  shops,  6  pages;  lal)or  laws,  1  page; 
trade  anions  in  Baltimore,  4  pages;  incor^x^rations  in  Baltimore^  119 
pages. 
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Strikes. — Detailed  accounts  are  given  of  11  striken  which  occurred 
ill  the  State  during  the  ye^ir. 

Seamen. — This  chapter  consists  of  a  report  made  b}*^  the  local  agent 
at  Baltimore  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union,  calling  attention 
to  certain  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  seamen,  particularly  by  means  of 
the  "crimping"  system,  and  making  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of 
legislators  as  to  the  correction  of  these  abuses.  It  also  contains  a 
synopsis  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  December  21,  1898,  (a)  having  this 
ol)ject  in  view. 

Sweat  Shops. — A  brief  account  is  given  of  an  inspection  of  sweat 
shops  in  Baltimore  and  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  health 
department  in  correcting  the  evils  under  existing  legislation. 

Tkade  Unions. — A  list  is  given  of  55  trade  unions  in  Baltimore,  all 
of  which  were  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  Of  these,  17 
were  organized  during  the  year. 

Corporations. — A  list  is  given  of  the  incoi*porations  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  from  1870  to  ISOy,  showing  in  each  case  the  name,  date  of 
incorporation,  and  amount  of  capital  stock.  This  list  supplements  that 
given  in  the  previous  report,  relating  to  incorporations  in  the  rest  of 
the  State.  There  were  8,616  incorporations  reported  in  Baltimore, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $795,189,200.  Of  these,  1,096  were 
building  and  loan  associations,  under  a  variety  of  names,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  1^422,843,500. 

MICHIGAN. 

Strffittrnth  Aunwtl  litjyort  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Fiidufitrial 
Statist u's.     1900.     Joseph  L.  Cox,  Commissioner,     vii,  264  pp. 

The  present  report  consists  of  a  number  of  short  chapters  devoted 
to  various  subjects.  The  following  relate  to  labor  and  industrial  con- 
ditions: Review  of  industrial  conditions,  3  pages;  statistics  of  retail 
trade,  6  pages;  hotel  statistics,  3  pages;  real-estate  interests,  10  pages; 
labor  canvass,  11  pages;  organized  labor,  13  pages;  electric  railways, 
4  pages;  the  vehicle  industry,  5  pages;  the  furniture  industry,  17 
pages;  the  sugar-beet  industry,  5  pages;  coal  mines,  20  pages;  laljor 
laws,  5  i:)ages;  labor  disputes,  5  pages;  pajjcrs  on  factor}'  inspection, 
8  pages. 

Industrial  (Conditions,  1899. — A  canvass  of  nearly  5,000  factories 
of  the  State  by  the  factory  inspectors  showed  that  545  had  increased 
their  invested  capitid  $6,531,884  during  1899,  and  that  1,382  factories 
employed  24,262  more  jx^rsons  in  1899  than  in  1898,  or  an  average 
increase  of  17.6  piu*  cent  per  factor}^  considered.  Sevent\'-four  per 
cent  of  the  factories  reported  an  increase  of  business  over  1898.  The 
average  daily  wages  of  all  grades  of  employees  found  at  work  in  fac- 


a  For  a  copy  of  this  act  see  Bulletin  No.  24,  pages  756-762. 
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torie8  ID  1899  were  $1.39  per  day  in  that  year,  an  compared  with  $1.37 
per  day  in  1898. 

Labor  Canvass. — One  chapter  is  devoted  to  male  and  another  to 
female  wage-earners.  Special  canvassers  interviewed  5,399  male  and 
2«102  female  wage-earners  outside  the  regular  factory-inspection  can- 
vass. Inquiries  were  made  regarding  age,  nativity,  social  condition, 
number  of  dependents,  occupation,  length  of  service,  hours  of  labor, 
months  employed  during  the  year,  daily  wages,  etc.  The  two  follow- 
ing tables  show  for  male  and  female  employees,  respectively,  for 
selected  occupations,  the  average  daily  wages,  hours  of  labor  per  day, 
numl>er  of  months  employed  during  1899,  and  the  average  number  of 
years  engaged  in  present  occupation: 

WAliES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  OF  MALE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SELPX^TED  OCCUPATIONS. 


'  Average  |  Average 


Occufietinns. 


i  Number. 


Average  i  ^k):5,*15*^    months  '  years  at 


daily 
wages. 


,  worked  *?mPlj»'ed!  present 

'  ^e?  dav      ^"^"»      oecupa- 
peraa>.       ^^^^  ^^^^^ 


B(M>klct*epen«  and  offlee  elerkft. 

Day  laborvr> 

KleelricianH 

Eiunne^ni 

Firemen 

Millers. 

Moiders 

Prlnring-offiiH?  employees 

RjiilniMd  employees 

8ale<tmen  and  Ktore  elerkit 

t^hipping  olerku , 

Teamster** 

Tfl«:fn«ph  o|K*rMi<>r» 


34 

750 

5 

IW 

15 

23 
345 

65 

9 

•214  I 

29 

85  I 


r2.22 
L27 
3.12 
2.12 
1.62 
1.79 
2.55 
2.00 
1.99 
1.52 
1.77 
l.i« 
1.49 


9.4  1 

10.6  I 
10.0  ! 
10.5  i 
11.3  I 
10.5  ! 

9.9  I 
9.7 

11.7  I 
11.5  , 
10.0  I 
10.2  i 
12.0 


11.6 
10.7 
12.0 
11.1 
11.8 

n.6 

11.2 
11.7 
9.3 
11.7 
11.5 
11.3 
12.0 


10.3 
12.6 
8,2 
15.2 
8.4 
11.4 
17.8 
12.7 
8.9 
7.2 
6.4 
11.2 
10.8 


WAGES  AND   HOUIiS  OF  LABOR  OF  FEMALE   EMPLOYEES.  BY  SELECTED  ()C<n'PATIONS. 


(K'enpations. 


Average  Average 

Average    '^t*':'*'!^^  I   months  years  at 

NnmlMT.      daily        ..'nrkoll    ^•inpl<^>.vi.Hl  present 

wage«.      ^.,,iuJ  '    <iurlng  oceiipa- 

1899.  tion. 


Bean  w>rter>* 

Book  bindery  employees 

B(«>kkee{»en4 

CuihgiriM 

Ou>hiers 

DomeMieM 

DrH>«makens  i«eamstre!9*ej(.  etc  . 

Editor* 

Hotel  employees* 

Laundry  employees 

MillinerN 

Office  clerka 

Phoutgrapherc 

Printing-offlee  employees 

S«le»women 

Stenofrraphera 

Store  clerk* 

TtMcbers 

Telegraph  operators 


'  Average 


per  day. 


13 

SO.  67 

50 

.81 

:« 

1.23 

9 

.23 

12  ; 

1.21 

79 

.49 

174 

.81 

5 

1.74 

•6h 

.67 

-54 

.K5 

56 

1.39 

105  , 

1.05 

4  • 

1.06 

61 

1.01 

33 

.90 

57 

1.18 

104 

.8-1 

43 

1.25 

18 

.58 

7  I 


10.0  i 
9.6 
9.8  I 

9.7  I 

9.8  j 
9.8 

10.0  I 

8.4  I 
10.5  I 
10.0 
II. 0  ' 

9.6  I 

9.5  ' 
9.3  I 
9.6 

8.6  I 
10.0 

6.8  1 
10.0 


9.5 
11.2 

11.1 
10.6 
9.9  I 
12.0 
11.0 
11.0 
10.0 
11.5 
11.5 
11.0 
11.3 
11.6 
11.2 
9.0 
9.5 


3.2 
4.1 
7.0 
.6 
5.0 
5.2 
6.1 
C.8 
4.2 
4.0 
6.9 
4.7 
9.6 
4.6 
6.6 
3.4 
3.6 
4.6 
2.0 


The  returns  for  all  of  the  5,301)  male  employees  canvassed  in  61  cities 
and  villages  showed  the  following  average  results:  Daily  wages,  $1.78; 
hours  of  labor  per  day,  10.2;  months  employed  during  the  year,  10.9; 
years  engaged  at  present  occupation^  13.5;  age,  33.4.     Sixty  per  ceivt 
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were  married.  The  5,3i>i)  employees  had  17,324  dependents,  or  3.8 
per  person  canvassed.  Twent\' -seven  i)er  cent  owned  their  homes. 
Those  who  rented  homes  paid  an  avemge  monthly  rental  of  $6.88. 
Fifty -live  per  cent  of  the  persons  canvassed  reported  that  they  were 
aV)le  to  save  something  from  their  earnings. 

Keturns  for  the  2,102  female  employees  canvassed  in  25  cities  and 
villages  showed  the  following  average  results:  Daily  wages,  5^.84; 
hours  of  lalx>r  per  day,  0.8;  months  employed  during  the  year,  10.8; 
years  engaged  at  present  occupation,  3.0;  age,  24.7.  Thirteen  per  cent 
were  nuu-ried,  83  per  cent  were  single,  and  4  per  cent  were  widowed. 
The  2,102  female  employees  had  2,712  de|x^ndents,  or  1.3  per  person 
canvassed.     Six  ])er  cent  owned  their  homes. 

The  canvass  of  180D  showed  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  wage  woi'kers  over  that  of  llie  preceding  year. 

Ok(;anizei)  Labok.— a  brief  report  is  given  of  eiu*h  trade  union  in 
the  State  from  which  returns  were  received,  showing  the  name, 
locality,  mem})ership,  wage  scales,  and  other  information.  Keturns 
from  i^O  unions  showed  a  total  membership  of  8,580  persons  in  1809. 
Eighty-six  unions  reported  steady  employment  on  the  part  of  their 
mem))ers  and  30  reported  increased  wages.  The  average  daily  wages 
received  by  members  during  the  year  were  §2.10  for  time  work  and 
§2.21  for  piecework. 

Electiiic  Railways. — This  investigation  covered  19  roads,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  §14,045,000  and  employing  1,002  men. 
The  aggregate  monthly  pay  rolls  of  the  roads  amounted  to  §87,871>. 
A  canvass  of  1,021  of  thv  em])loyees  showed  the  following  wage  rates 
for  an  average  of  10  hours  of  labor  per  day: 

DAIl.Y  \VA<;ES  of  KLKl'THir-KAIIAVAY  EMPLOVKES.  lsl»9. 


(HM'Uimtioiis. 


SuiH'riTitOT»(li'nt.-« 

As.«lsiaiit   suiH^rinti'iiil- 

ei\ts 

Fortinoii 

KnKint'«'r^ 

AsslsUinl  eiiKliK'vrs 

Motor  insjMftors 

(Vnwlurtttn* 

Motoriiii'ii 


\\  r     '  voarsutiAv«Ta^M 


IK'cupations. 


I 


!  \mu-  lAverasro 

;    nm-     Prosi'iu      <laily 


13 
() 
12 

471 


1.0 
O.G 
11. -I 
2.(5 

.M   I 

:>.!  i 
4.r.  I 


?_'.  IS 


2. «« 
l.KJ 


l.OtJ  1 

i.yr>  I 


Kk'ctriciaiis  . 
Carpriitors .. 
Hluck^iiiiiths  . 

rircnu'ii 

Paiiit«*r> 

Mju'liini^ti  -. 
Track  HUM  J  ... 

LlTlCIIKMl 

Bmhi  int'ii 


l:»  i 

7.3 

■^ 

10.  l> 

7   'i 

10  1 

2.7 

41 

1.0 

f  •  1 

8.5 

•M  ! 

1.3 

r>.o  I 

4.8  ' 


$2.08 
1.V7 
1.83 
1.96 
1.50 
1.H3 
1.92 
l.;)6 
1.37 


Nearly  all  the  employees  rec(Mved  extra  pay  for  overtime.  They 
averaged  nearly  30  days'  work  each  month,  and  worked,  on  an  average, 
11.8  months  during  the  year.  Forty  employees  reported  increased 
wages,  the  incivase  averaging  14  per  cent.  Forty-seven  per  cent 
reported  that  they  were  able  to  save  something  from  their  earnings. 
Those  who  rented  homes  jmid  an  av(»rage  monthly  rental  of  S^7.98. 

The  Vkhicle  Ixdustky. — Fifty -live  firms  in  10  towns  were  can- 
vassed.    They  had  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  $3,672,200.     The 
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value  of  the  output  of  49  firms  during  1898  was  $9,208,447;  the  agf^ve- 
gate  weekly  pay  rolls  amounted  to  $44,815,  there  being  4,948  persons 
employed.  A  canvass  of  2,034  employees,  including  apprentices, 
showed  the  average  daily  wages  to  be  $1.66.  Of  these  euiployces 
t^44  reported  that  they  were  able  to  save  something  from  their  earn- 
ings, 427  owned  their  homes,  and  675  who  rented  homes  paid  an  aver- 
age monthly  rental  of  $6.07. 

The  Furniture  Industry. — ^This  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  historical 
account  of  the  furniture  industry  and  a  description  of  its  present  con- 
dition in  the  State. 

The  Sugar-Beet  Industry. — A  canvass  of  9  beet-sugar  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  operation  December  1, 1899,  showed  an  aggre- 
g:ite  capital  stock  of  $2,850,000.  The  manufacturing  plants,  which 
cost  $3,630,0<X>,  had  a  capacity  of  3,975  tons  of  beets  in  each  24  hours. 
Tht*  factories  employed  1,340  persons  when  running  full  capacity. 

Coal  Mines. — This  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  the  State  and  the  results  of  a  canvass  of  25  mines  in  opera- 
tion in  1899,  and  of  1,015  mine  employees.  The  following  averages 
were  obtained  from  the  returns  regarding  employees:  Age,  o2.(); 
wages  per  daj^  $1.70;  daily  hours  of  labor,  8.1;  days  worked  per 
month,  22;  months  employed  during  3'ear,  9.3;  years  worked  at  pres- 
ent occupation,  14.7.  In  323  cases  employees  reported  that  they  were 
able  to  save  something  from  their  earnings. 

Labor  Disputes. — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  49  strikes,  1  lockout, 
and  several  other  labor  disputes  occurring  in  the  State  during  the 
year  l«i»9. 

OHIO. 

TtCf/ift/'MtTfm^f  Atmual  Report  of  the  liureau  of  Loh^r  Statlsflrti  cf 
th*  Sfate  of  Oklo^for  the  year  1S98,  John  P.  Jones,  Conmiissioner. 
21*3  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  are  as  follows:  Introduction,  14 
pages:  lalM)r  laws  and  court  decisions,  52  pages;  coal  mining,  0  i)ages; 
manufacturing,  187  pages;  free  public  employment  offices,  21  pages; 
chronology  of  lal)or  bureaus,  2  pages. 

CoAi.  Mining. — Comparative  statistics  of  coal  mining  during  10 
years  are  reproduced  for  Ohio  and  other  leading  coal-producing 
Stiites.  The  data  collected  by  the  bureau  give  the  industrial  and  lalH)r 
conditions  of  the  mining  industry  for  1897.  Those  statistics  sliow 
that  there  were,  in  1897,  1,126  coal  mines  in  operation  in  the  Statt\ 
producing  8,342,698  tons  of  coal  mined  by  pick  and  4,108,124  tons 
mined  by  machine.  There  were  12,131  miners  and  6,*I54  day  laborers 
employed.  The  scale  rate  for  pick  mining  was  ^).  51  per  ton  from 
January  1  to  July  4,  and  ^.56  from  Sopteml>er  11  to  the  close  of  the 
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year,  a  strike  having  occurred  in  the  interval.  The  pick  miners  worked 
an  average  of  150  daj- s  during  the  year.  Statistics  of  earnings,  days 
employed,  and  rent;^  paid  are  given  by  counties. 

Manufacturing. — As  in  preceding  years,  this  subject  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  report.  Detailed  statistical  tables  are  given,  show- 
ing, by  occupations,  for  cities  and  villages,  the  number  of  males  and 
females  employed  in  various  industries,  the  average  daily  wages,  yearly 
earnings,  and  hours  of  daiW  labor  in  1897,  and  the  average  number  of 
days  worked  in  i8i)(>  and  1897.  Other  series  of  tables  show,  by  indus- 
tries, for  cities,  villages,  and  the  State,  the  number  of  establishments 
reported,  males  and  females  employed  each  month  in  1897,  and  monthly 
average  for  189()  and  1897,  total  wages  paid  in  1896  and  1897,  and  the 
number  and  salaries  of  office  employees,  capital  invested,  value  of 
product,  and  cost  of  material  used  in  1897. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  figures  presented:  In 
2,258  establishments  JN:8,195,074.25  were  paid  in  wages  during  1897, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $1,324,847.51  over  1896  in  the  same  estab- 
lishments. During  1897  the  total  value  of  goods  made  in  2,212 
estal)lishments  was  5^204,905,134.91,  and  the  value  of  material  w^d  in 
the  same  establishments  was  *109, 706,958. 90.  In  1897,  2,153  estab- 
lishnu'iits  employed  a  monthly  average  of  89,537  males  and  18,818 
females. 

Employment  Offices. — During  the  period  from  December  17, 1897, 
to  December  30,  1898,  the  free  employment  offices  at  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Colum})us,  Toledo,  and  Dayton  received  applications  from 
employers  for  4,498  males  and  16,147  females.  Applit»ations  for  situa- 
tions W(»re  made  by  14,118  males  and  12,891  females.  Positions  were 
secured  for  4,029  males  and  13,666  females. 

TENNESSEE. 

^Itifh  Annual  Report  of  the  liurcun  of  Lahffi\  StathtU's^  and  3f!n<'S  of 
the  State  of  Ttnnt'i<i*ee^  for  the  year  endimj  December  31^  1899.     R.  A. 
Shiflett,  Commissioner,     viii,  192  pp. 

This  report  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  mining  industries.  It  treats  of 
the  following  subjects:  Coal  mining,  12  pages;  coke  manufacture,  9 
pages;  iron  ore,  10  pages;  copper,  zinc  blende,  and  barytes,  7*  pages; 
casualties,  46  pages;  location  and  general  condition  of  coal  mines,  iiiS 
pages;  the  phosphate  industry,  6  pages;  strikes,  3  pages;  la))or  laws, 
27  pages. 

Statistics  of  Mines  and  Coke  Manufacture. — The  statistics 
relate  to  the  coal,  coke,  iron,  copper,  zinc  blende,  barytes,  and  phos- 
phate industries  and  show  the  amount  produced,  the  location  of  the 
establishment,  numl)er  of  employees,  days  in  operation,  and  in  some 
cases  the  value  of  the  products  and  comparative  figures  for  a  series  of 
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years  and  for  Tennessee  and  other  States.  Casualties  in  mines  are 
extensively  treated.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
returns  presented  for  1899  with  respect  to  mining  and  related  industries 
in  Tennessee: 

T«>Uil  nnmber  of  coal  mines 100 

Coal  mines  in  operation 83 

Averafre  days  in  operation 230 

Coal  produced tons..  3,736,134 

Value  of  coal  produced  at  mine $3,  706, 617 

Average  value  of  «>al  per  ton  at  mine $0. 99 

>Iaximum  number  of  employees  in  coal  mines 7, 694 

Coke  prodw'ed tons. .  440, 157 

Value  <>f  coke  pro<luced  at  ovens ^64, 073 

Maximum  number  of  employees  engaged  in  coke  making 453 

Inm  ore  produced tons. .  667, 149 

Maximum  number  of  employees  in  iron  mines 1, 465 

Copp^T  ore  produced tons. .  100, 022 

Maximum  number  of  employees  in  copi)er  mines 750 

Zinc  blende  ore  pro<luced tons. .  3, 750 

Maximum  number  of  employees  in  zinc  blende  mines 65 

Barytee  ore  produced tons. .  14, 000 

Maximum  number  of  employees  in  barytes  mines 150 

Phof>phate  rock  pro<luce<l tons. .  462, 561 

Maximum  numlier  of  employees  in  phosphate  mines 5, 037 

There  were  20  fatal  and  74  nonfatal  accidents  reported  in  the  mines 
during  the  year. 

Strikes. — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  17  strikes  which  occurred  in  the 
State  during  the  year  1899.  Of  these,  11  were  in  coal  mines  and  the 
remaining  6  were  strikes  of  copper  and  iron  mine  employees.  })rick- 
layers^  woodworkers,  street-railway  employees,  printers,  and  theater 
employees,  respectively. 


FOUETEENTH  AmSTUAL  EEPOET  OF  THE  BOAED  OF  AEBITEATION 
AHD  CONCILIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fouriet:nth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Arhltratlon  and 
Conciliation  of  MoHsachu^etts^  for  the  year  ending  December  31^  1809, 
Charles  11.  Walcott,  Chairman.     184  pp. 

This  report  contains  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the  87  crises  dealt 
with  by  the  board  during  the  year,  and  reproductions  of  laws  rolatinjif 
to  State  and  local  boards  and  other  tribunals  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration in  the  United  States. 
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AUSTRIA. 

Dlt'  ArheitaelvfittUun^en  wid  Aiissperrungen  m  Osterrei-ch  wdhnmd  des 
Jalin-H  ISOS.  Herausgegebcn  vom  Arbcitsstatistischcn  Anitc  iin 
k.  k.  Handelsministerium.     322  pp. 

In  the  present  reix)rt  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Austria  the  mining 
industry  is  included  in  the  returns  for  1898  as  well  as  in  the  compara- 
tive data  for  previous  3^ears.  This  causes  a  considerable  difference 
between  the  data  presented  in  this  report  and  those  previously  pub- 
lished. The  scope  of  the  present  report  is  otherwise  the  same  as  that 
of  the  reports  for  previous  years.  The  data  are  presented  in  a  series 
of  G  tables,  containing  (1)  strikes  according  to  geographical  distribution, 
(2)  strikes  according  to  industries,  (8)  general  summary  of  strikes,  (4) 
comparative  figures  for  18W  to  181)8,  (5)  details  of  each  individual 
strike,  (0)  details  of  each  strike  and  lockout  in  the  mining  industry 
during  the  years  1804  to  1897.  An  appendix  contains  a  brief  review 
of  industrial  conditions  in  1898,  a  report  of  the  Austrian  trade-union 
conunission  witli  tables  showing  contributions  of  trade  unions  in  aid  of 
strikes,  and  copies  of  papers  and  documents  relating  to  striken  and 
lockouts  in  1898. 

The  year  lvS98  shows  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes, 
establishments  affected,  and  strikers  involved,  but  a  decrease  in  the 
days  lost  on  account  of  strikes  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  The  following  table  gives  the  aggregate  results  for  each  of  the 
years  1894  to  1898: 

STRIKES.  BY  YEARS.  ls94  TO  1898. 


Year. 

Strikes. 

172 
209 
3(15 
240 
255 

Estab- 

li.Hh- 

raeiits 

affected. 

2,542 
874 

1,499 
851 
8K6 

1  Tor  cent 
ofstrikers 
Striken*.     «)f  U»tal 
,  enji.l(»y. 
;      ew. 

Days  Icwt, 

1891 

67.W>1  '        69.47 
2S.652  1        59.68 
6'i,234           65.72 
38,467           59.03 
39, 658          59. 86 

795,416 

is9r>.                                      

800.348 

18*^> 

H99.939 
368.  ()M 

1897 

1898 

»IA.  61Q 

5 

There  were  in   1898  255  strikes,  affecting  885  establishments  and 
involving  39,058  strikers  and  5,1:58  other  employees,  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  account  of  the  strikes.     The  strikers  repre- 
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rented  59.86  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  establishments  considered. 
Of  the  striking  employees  37,316  were  r«)employed,  and  1,343  new 
employees  took  the  places  of  strikers.  These  items  are  shown,  by 
industries,  in  the  following  table: 


STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1898. 


Iudu5tries. 


Mining 

tMoiu*.  frlMB.  china,  and  earthen 

ware 

Metals  and  metallic  (ttMids 

Machinerj  and  ini»trument0 

Wooiien  and  caoutchouc  gi>odfl. 
Leather,    hkiea,    bnishett,    and 

feathers 

Textiles 

I^fK>r  hanfrhiK  and  npholt^terinf 
Wearing  appard  and  millinery. 

Paper 

Food  prodneUi 

Hotel  and  restaurant  (waiters) . 

Chemical  pmducts 

Bnilding  trades 

Printinir  and  publishing 

Oommerre 

Tcansporution 

Total 


Striken. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Total 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


255 


Strikers. 


Num- 
ber. 


i  Others 

I     Per     thrown 
I  ceut  of '  out  of 

total 
I    era- 


_L. 


ploy- 
ees. 


em- 
ploy- 
ment. 


32  10,006 

47  I  6,988 

119  5,764 

13  I  8,414 

151  '  2,M7 


15 
36  , 
6  I 

79  I 
77 
61  I 

1 

1  I 
223 

-I 

1  I 


7,016  ;  70.00  ' 


4,491  I 

991  1 

2,471  I 

1,318 


I 


64.27 
17.19 
72.88 
64.39 


635 
6,657 
75 
1,901 
2.397 
3,070 
25| 
57  I 
22,261  ' 
356  I 
390  I 
148  I 


275 

3,171 

31 

1,354 

1,537 

2,414 

25 

49 

13,961 

120 

280 

124 


•71     '        ^7 


43.31 
47.63 
41.33 
71.23 
64.12 
78.63  1 
100.00  I 
85.96  I 
62.72  ' 
3:^.71  I 
71.79  , 
83.78 


Strikers 


New  em- 


ployed.  '  ,f,f^«4^ 


166 
306 
125 
99 

34 
1,434 


178 

210 

19 


2.392 
29 
110 


885  I  66,251  1  89,658 


59. 86       5, 458 


6.956 

4.383 

862 

2,414 

1,119 

220 
2,967 
19 
1,298 
1,337 
2,237  , 
25  I 
14  j 
12.950  ' 
120  I 
276  , 
124  ! 


37,316  - 


71 
141 

38 
111 

43 
71 
8 
26 
173 
142 


85 
473 


1.343 


The  strikes  in  the  building  trades  were  more  numeroiLs  and  extensive 
than  those  in  any  other  industry,  involving  13,061,  or  35.20  per  eent, 
of  all  the  strikers  reported.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the 
nuiiil)or  of  strikei*s  were  the  mining  industry  vrith  7,046,  and  the  group 
of  stone,  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware  industries  with  4.401. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  each  of  the  years  1804  to  1808,  the 
per  cent  of  strikei'S  and  of  days  lost  in  each  of  the  8  groups  of  indus- 
tries most  extensively  affected  by  strikes,  and  in  the  remaining  0 
groups  of  industries  collectively: 

PER  CENT  OF  STRIKERS  AND  OF  D.VYS  LOST.  BY  INDUSTRIE^.  l>^Ot  TO  ISO'*. 


Industries. 


Minin^r 

Strme.  elam.ehina.  Hnd  eanh- 

en  ware 

Metals  and  metallk*  K«x>ds... 
Machinery  and  instnimenlM. . 
W4M<den     and     eikoutchoiic 

ftcnfiia 

Textilex 

FiKid  j»rodiu't8 

Building  trades 

other  induHtries 

Total 


Per  cent  of  striken*. 
I    1895.  I    1896.  '    1S97. 


-\' 


Per  cent  of  days  lo>t. 


189S.      181M. 


18'Vj. 


34.2S  ,  2. 19;  45.47   9. 44  jalT.  17  !  '2S.  HI   O.KJ  .  :«.S0   3.  Th; 


9.57 

4.10  I 

.29 


.'M.70  I 
12.89  , 

.88  I 


4.SG 
4.49 
8.11 


'     4. 

i  12. 


W  7>11.33 
08  2. 50 
19        C.  23 


I4.ri0  1 

8. 15 

9.02 

9.42 

14. 2'i 

14.78 

.45 

1.80 

.54 

22.3:1 

18.71 

8. 20 

1.9t> 

f).42 

9.53 

'     8. 

'   12. 

I  16.52  ]rn0.26 


3.90     .'W.W  I 
4.76     18.20  , 
.20 


5. 28 
4.K 
4.99 


Si 


r  3. 22  I  a5.  49 


I 


H.OO 
6.09 
35.  20 


5.73 

.12 

16.  18 

4.51 


IS.  08 
11.27  I 

10. -25  I 


16.82 

26.11 

.14 

2.  74 

5.  -25 


I  12. 


59 
42  ' 
33  I 

45 : 

91  1 


100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00  (100.00  1100.00  loo.u)  lOij.oo  ino.tto  I 

I  !  I  I  i  :  <  I  I 


1:^.98 
3.  :u 
11.16 

9. 52 
6. 91 
2.21^ 
21.21 
11.77 

100. 00 


o  Fifures  here  apparently  «hould  be  17.77:  those  given,  however,  are  aceordin^  to  the  orijfinal. 
6  PIffures  here  apparently  should  be  11.32;  tbtwe  ^1  ven,  hoH-evcr,  arc  airconiinK  to  the  or\KUva\. 
eYmrtmhtre mgqmreatJjr ahcntJd be 8.32;  those  f^ivvn,  howvver,  are  aoeordiuK  to  the  origumA. 
ajFSmmhaBi^p§mienayabouldbe9.57;  thotfe  given,  howavvr,  arc  according  to  the  origiua\. 
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Of  the  30,658  strikers  reported,  32,094,  or  80.93  per  cent,  were  males 
and  7,564,  or  10.07  per  cent,  were  females.  These  figures  represent 
58.62  per  cent  of  all  male  employees  and  65.76  per  cent  of  all  female 
employees  in  the  establishments  considered. 

The  dumtion  of  strikes  in  1898  is  shown  by  10-day  periods  for  each 
industry  in  the  following  table: 

DrUATION  OF  STRIKES.  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1898. 


Iiulustries. 


Mining 

Stone,  {flasA. china,  Hn<i  earthen  ware 

MetulH  and  metdllie  gwxls 

Machinery  and  instruments 

Wooden  and  ca<mteh<nu'  ff<KKiM. 
Leather,  hiden,  hra^htw,  and  ftuithers 

Textiles 

PaiKT  hanKing  and  upholstering ... 

Wearing  api^rel  an«l  millinery 

Faper 

Fo<h1  products 

Hotel  and  restaurant  (waiter>) 

Chemical  products 

Building  traden 

Printing  and  publishing 

Commerce 

Transportation 

Total 


10  days  11  to  20 
or  lew.    days. 

"'25  '"~  2 

iv» ;       2 

17              0 

21  to  30   31tf)10 
days.  .  days. 

1 

I -i 

nto50 

days. 

51  to  60 
days. 

OverfiO 
days. 

Total. 

1 

29 

1 

2 

1 

•i7 
26 

11               1 

i!      I 

I   

1 

18 

12              7 
7    

2    

3 
2 

1 

28 
10 

Hi  ;         8 

3  ,            1 

1    !                1 

f            1 

28 

13  I            5 

1 

19 

a  

.1                1 

1 

3              1  ' 1            1 

1  , ! 

1 ! 

1   ' 

1 

43    :                 a                     1    1                  1 

1 

1 

49 

5  ■            1 

1 

2    

::::::::::::;:::;:::::::; 

1  :::::::::;;::::::::::::: 

1 1 

ISl  ,          37  1           H            10 

4 

2            10 

256 

The  strikes  wore  nearly  all  of  short  duration.  Of  the  255  strikes 
reported,  184,  or  72.1(>  per  cent,  lasted  10  days  or  less,  while  but  10 
lasted  over  00  days.  The  l()n<re.st  strike  reported  continued  for  153 
days.     The  average  dumtion  of  strikes  was  11.18  days. 

In  the  presentation  of  strikes  by  causes,  the  cause  and  not  the  strike 
is  made  the  unit,  and  the  figures,  therefore,  show  the  number  of  times 
that  each  cause  figured  as  an  incentive  to  a  strike,  regardless  of  the 
actual  number  of  strikes.  Thus,  in  1898  there  were  255  strikes,  while 
352  causes  were  enumerated.  The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of 
strikes  by  industries: 

(!ArsE.S  OF  STRIKES.  BY  IXDI'STUinS.  18J8. 


In«lustri<.'s. 


Mining 

Stime,glass,fhi- 
na.  and  earth- 
en ware , 

MetalM  and  me- 
tallic goods.. 

Biaehiner>'  and 
instruments . 

Wooden  and 
enoutehouc 
goods 

Leather,  hides, 
brushes,  and 
feathers , 

TexUlea 


Against   j;*;; 

tion  of 
wages. 


creaM? 

of 
wagoH. 


1 


10 


3  Iti 

11  I  12 

3 ;  4 

4  14 


in 
metliod        , 

"^  »'">'-   hours.    ^*^^*^ 
ment.  ,  "'^"""-   men, 


F<»r 


For 


Ft»r 


For 


■•"'•'"R^-  n^no-:  .£'"„„  X^  -'^U^'  ^,f^^  ',,f,i*  J  Other  | 


no  MO-.  ...,_„-   onno.^i 
tlon    '^^'"^^      i(»U8 


treat- 
ment. 


[  charge 

'  of  em-  ' 

'  ployecj".  I 


iou8    ,of  em  . 
nile«.      ploy-  i 
ees.   ' 


e^iiw- 


To- 
tal. 


1  I 
3  ' 


2  ; 


3;  2: 

I 
3  2    

8    

6  2  1 


6  81 

i 

2  '  84 

I 

,...|  84 

8  20 


11 
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CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  18J»-Concliided. 


Industries.    ' 

Against 
reduc* 
tionof 
wages. 

For 

in- 
crease 

of 
wages. 

For 
change 

in 
method 
of  pay- 
ment. 

For 

reduc- 
tion 
of 

hours. 

For 
dis. 
charge 
of 
fore- 
men. 

Against 
obnox- 
ious 
treat- 
ment. 

Against 

dis- 
charge 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Against 

obiiOx- 

ious 

rules. 

For 
dis- 
charge 
of  em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Other 

cuus- 

es. 

To- 
tal. 

Paptrr  hanging 
and      uphol- 
stering   

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

W«Hnn«r  appa- 
Tv\  and  milli- 
nerv 

6 

1 

11 
3 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1              1 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

'?8 

i*Rpf  r 

1? 

Foi'*«i  pntductji.. 

3 

9 

Ht^tcl  and  rcs- 
Uuninttuait- 
er«i 

1 

Chemic-al  prud- 
ui-t* 

1 
32 

2 

1 

1 
1 

! 

1 

Building  trades*. 

4 

' 

16             4 

3 

3 

14 

79 

Printing      and 
Dubliiihinff'  ... 

1 

3 

8 

Commerct* 



1 

? 

Transp'^rtation .]            i 

i 1 

......     .^... 

1 

Total 

: 1 

33 

124 

8 

54 

21 

' 

36 

20 

8 

39 

352 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes  in  1S98  was  the  demand  for 
increa^iHl  wages.  Next  in  importance  was  the  demand  for  reduced 
houi*s  of  labor.  Of  the  demands  relating  to  wages,  21.47  per  cent 
were  .successful,  40.11  per  cent  were  .parti}'  successful,  and  38.42  per 
cent  were  unsuccessful.  Of  the  demands  relating  to  hours  of  labor, 
33.33  per  cent  were  successful,  26.67  per  cent  were  partly  successful, 
and  40  per  cent  were  unsuccessful. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes  in  18i>8,  classified 
accoitling  to  industries: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES.  BV  INDUSTRIES.  1S9S. 


Succeeded.       Sucoevdcd  partly. 


Industries. 


Failed. 


Total. 


I 


.Strikes.   Strikers.  !^trik(>s.  '  Strikers,  strikes.  Strikers.,  Strike**. 'Strikers. 


and 


Mining 

St^me.    glasB.    china, 
fH  rthen  ware 

MctuN  and  metallic  goods.. 

Machinerj*  and  instniroeiita. 

Woi'dfn    and    caoutchouc 
giMids 

LMther.  hide<«,  bnishe*'.  and 

•  feathen  

Textiles 

Paper  hanging  and  uphol- 
Htering 

Wearing  apparel  and  mil- 
linery   

Paper  

Foo«l  products 

Hotel  and  restaurant  (wait-  I 
ers) 

Chemical  products 

Building  tradea 

Printing  and  publlsbdng. . . 

Commerce 

TransportattoQ 


5;{7 
119  I 
531 


«32  ■ 

IG  ' 


Total. 


48 


'20  , 
129  i 


703 
2ti 


1  I 

28 


3,9:>9 

3,442 

374  I 
1.701 


105  i 
995 


10 

i.2:n  1 

2 

1.3IW  1 

2 

2,217 

49 
9,908 

M 
220 
124 


15 

3,019 

7 
12 
7 

r,v2 

498 
2:i(i 

13 

4i>> 

5 
10 

93 
1,344 

3 

15 

6 
2 
3 

97 
45 
107 

1 

25 

1 

41 
CO 

3,315 


ia5  ,    26.356 


102  i 


9,987 


29  I 


7,016 

4,491 

Wl 

2,471 

1,318 

275 
3,171 

31 

l,3r>4 
l.5:J7 
2,414 

25 

49 

13,961 

120 

280 

124 


255  I      39,658 
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Of  the  255  strikes  reported,  48  succeeded,  105  succeeded  parti}',  and 
102  faile<l.  Of  the  strikers  involved,  3,315  were  successful,  26,356 
were  partly  successful,  and  9,987  failed. 

DENMARK. 

Arhejddonmm  i Kjctbenham^  med NaboJcomimmei'  i  Aaret  1898,  Udgivet 
af  Kobenhavns  Komniunalbestyrelse.     1900.     xx,  72  pp. 

This  publication  ^ives  the  results  of  an  extensive  investigation  under- 
taken hy  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  city  of  Copenhagen  regarding 
the  earnings  of  the  working  people  in  that  city  and  in  the  neighl)oring 
communes.  The  data  relate  to  104  distinct  occupations,  and  are  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  statistical  tables  and  an  analysis.  The  tables  show 
the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  wages  paid  to  journeymen,  unskilled 
workers,  and  women  for  time  and  piece  work,  the  houi-s  of  labor  per 
day,  and  frequency  of  and  wage  rates  for  overtime  and  Sunday  and 
holiday  labor.  Comparisons  are  also  made  between  wage  rates  in  1898 
and  those  ascertained  by  a  prevfous  investigation  in  1892. 

GERMANY. 

Die  Deufi^che  VoJksvftrthAchaft  a-tn  Sc/tbcsse  des  19,  Jahrhundert^,  Auf 
Grund  der  Ergebnisse  der  Berufs-  und  Gewerbezfthlung  von  1895  und 
nach  anderen  Quellen  Iwarbeitet  im  Kaiserlichen  statistischen  Amt. 
1900.     vii,  209  pp. 

The  present  work  is  a  resume  of  the  statistics  contained  in  the  18 
volumes  which  constitute  the  report  of  the  census  of  occupations  and 
industries  taken  June  14,  1895.  It  also  contains  such  statistics  as  have 
appeared  in  subsequent  publications  of  the  Government,  which  sup- 
plement the  former.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  population,  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  trade  and  commerce,  and  production  and  con- 
sumi)tion,  respectively.  Summaries  of  the  more  important  results  of 
the  census  of  occupations  have  been  given  in  previous  digests,  {a) 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

First  Annual  Ahstrnrt  of  Fore! (jn  Lahrr  Si ai! dies,  1898-99.  viii, 
14t>  pp.  (Published  T)y  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board 
of  Tmde.) 

This  abstract  is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  published  annually  as 
supplementary  to  the  Foreign  Statistical  Abstracts  and  the  Annual 
Abs(ra(»t  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  four  subjects,  namel}".  Wages,  hours 
of  labor,  trade  disputes,  and  cooperation.     Figures  relative  to  eleven 

a  See  Bulletin  No  8,  pp.  71,  72;  No.  11,  pp.  498-503;  No.  12,  pp.  624-627. 
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lemding  countries  of  Europe  and  to  the  United  States  are  included  in 
the  abstract.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  the  information 
together  in  the  form  of  compaiiative  tables.  Each  country  and  each 
source  is  separately  considered,  the  figures  in  the  tables  being  as  far 
as  possible  rearranged  on  the  lines  adopted  in  the  repoi-t.s  relating  to 
the  labor  statisticvS  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  succeeding  volumes  of  this  abstract  it  is  intended  to  continue  and 
extend  the  information  presented  in  the  first  issue  and  to  include 
available  statistics  i-elating  to  other  subjects,  such  as  trade  unions, 
ar!>itratioii  and  conciliation,  accidents,  workingmen's  insurance,  and 
other  matters  affecting  labor. 

ITALY. 

StatiMinii  dagli  Scioperl  ar^venuti  n^lV IndiiHtvia  e  nelV Agrlcolfura  du- 
ranU  Vanno  1898.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  c  Commer- 
cio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica.     1900.     xli,  118  pp. 

The  present  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  during  the  year  1898  is 
the  seventh  of  the  series  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
Italian  department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  comuicrco.  It  relates 
to  disputes  in  the  various  branches  of  industry,  including  agriculture. 

There  were  292  strikes  reported,  of  which  36  were  among  agricul- 
tural employees  and  25C  in  the  other  industries.  Eighteen  shut-downs 
wei-e  rejK)rted,  of  which  4  were  lockouts. 

Strikes. — In  the  sumniar\'^  tjiblcs  presented  in  the  report  only  the 
25*3  strikes  in  the  branches  of  industry  other  than  agriculture  were 
considered.  These  involved  a  total  of  35,7o5  strikers,  and  caused  a 
loss  of  239,21^2  working  days.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  strikes,  strikers,  and  days  lost  during  each  year,  from  1879  to  1S98, 
in  all  industries  except  agriculture: 

STRIKKS.   STRIKERS,  AND  DAYS  LOST  ON  ACCOl'NT  OF  STKIKi:<.  isT'J  TO  is^s. 


Year. 


IN*!.. 
ISSJ.. 

l.VHi.. 


Toul 


■  Strikes  I 
I  for  I 
whiih  ' 
.  strikers  i 
iwero  ru- 
'  |M»rti"d.  I 
i , 


T:j  . 

HI   I 
89  I 

9t;  ■ 


2S  , 

lit; 

67 

HI   : 
Hrt 
9»-.  I 


Htrik- 
crs. 


4.011 
5.  "A") 
8,272 
5,sf>l 
12.iH« 
23.«J()7 
3t,l('4> 
Ifi.^ol 
25.1K.»7 
28,974 


Strikes 
for      I 

which  I 
days  l<M«i 
viK'Tv  re- 1 
ported.  ; 

2.H 


Dhvs 

l.Ms-t. 


il  I  I  .strikes  I 

I  v,.,._     Totiil       which 
Ij  ^^"'^•istrikes.  I  strikers 
.  I  I  were  re- 

"  '  '  ported. 


Strikes 

for 

Sink-  I  which 

ers.     ]djij>  lost 

were  re- 

I  iM)rte(l. 


Days 

li>st. 


I" 


1889 
ISVK). 


21,8% 

yi ,  8«jy 
;iH  :    y.>,r>7s  i  inm  . 

45       2r>,119       IW2  . 
(■>.'>  I  111.0^7 
78  :  119,2ir> 
82  !  211.393 
9.1  I     ;Vs772 

218.  erj 


'  1S93 
I'  1S94 
„  isy.^ 
!.  lsy«) 
il  1897 


191,204    ,  1898. 


12.)  I 

139  ; 

i:j2  I 

119  I 

131  I 

109  ' 

I2r. 

210 
217  ! 

2i><;  , 


i2r> 
l:i;i 

12^ 
117 
127 
101 
12»i  I 
210  , 
217  ' 
2 'Hi 


2:i,:;22 

;W.  1(»2 

M,  7:« 
:}o.  1S4 
31 ,  <;2.H 

27.  5'j5 
19.:'^)7 
9ii.a>l 
7f),  .170 
o.'>,  70.3 


12:5  I 
1'2«» 
12;{  I 
in 

122  1 

103  ! 
12('. 

210  ' 


U.7.  (/>7 
2.'».  O-M) 

2ir.,*;o7 
2:H,;:23 
323. 2r,l 
12:».'.KVS 
.  ir)2.r>03 
.  Ii3..vi:> 
239.  •j>.yi 


During  ISDS  there  were  no  strikes  of  exceptional  magnitude,  such 
as  the  strike  of  the  straw  plaiters  of  Florence  in  18'.M)  and  1807,  hence 
while  the  number  of  strikes  wjis  greater  the  number  of  strikers  and 
of  days  lost  was  much  smaller  in  1898  than  during  the  two  precedmg 
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The  causes  of  strikes  in  1808  and  their  results  are  shown  in  the  two 
following  tables: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1898. 


Cause  «>r  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 
For  reduction  of  hours 
Against  rtdm-tlon  of  wages 
AgainKt  increase  of  hours 
Other  caufea 


Total. 


RKSCLTS  OF  KTiUKF-S,  BY  CAl'SES,  1898. 


('ause  or  ribje<*t. 


For     increase     of 

wages 

For    reduction    <»f 

hours 

Againj't    reduction 

of  wage,<4 

Against  inoreave  of 

hours 

Other  eaases 


Total  . 


Sticceciled. 
Ices.      !     Strikers. 

Succee<led  jwrtly 

Fa 

Strikes,  ^ 

iled. 

Stril 

Striki»j«. 

Strike 

rs. 

Strikcnu 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  ■  Num- 
cent.  1    ber. 

1 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num-  ; 
ber.    , 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  1  Num- 
cent     ber. 

Per 
cent 

'M 

26     4. 1H5 

25 

37 

33 

1 
5,513  ' 

33 

^c 

41 

7,081 

42 

0 

oO  1       375 

42 

•J 

17 

130  j 

15 

4 

33 

886 

48 

14 

'.¥>  ,  1.51,S 

22 

10 

23 

2,004  1 

29 

20 

45 

8,880 

49 

3 
17 

43         340 
21  ,  3.(>M> 

87 
30 

I 

18 

14 
23 

^  1 
3.576  ' 

1 
35 

3 
46 

43 

56 

661 
8.603 

62 
85 

70 

27  i  9,4li4 

1 

27 

(38 

27 

11,.230  , 

31 

118 

46     15,011 

42 

Of  the  256  strikes,  157,  or  (31  per  cent,  were  due  to  wage  disputes; 
19,  or  8  per  cent,  to  disputes  regarding  hours  of  labor,  and  80,  or  31 
per  cent,  to  other  causes.  Taking  the  number  of  strikers  as  the  basis, 
it  is  shown  that  of  the  35,705  reported,  285081,  or  0(5  per  cent,  struck 
on  account  of  wage  disput(\s;  l,71)i),  or  5  per  cent,  on  account  of  hours 
of  labor,  and  10,225,  or  2J)  per  cent,  for  other  reasons. 

With  regard  to  the  results  of  strikes  in  1898,  it  is  shown  that  27  per 
cent  of  the  strikes,  involving  27  per  cent  of  the  strikei's,  were  suc- 
cessful; 27  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  involving  31  per  cent  of  the  strikers, 
were  |mrtly  successful,  and  40  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  involving  42  per 
cent  of  the  strikers,  were  failures. 

The  following  ta})le  gives  a  comparison  of  the  proportionate  results 
of  strikes  during  a  period  of  y^ars: 


RK^lJLTS  OF  STRIKES.  1879-1891  TO  IWK 


Year. 

Per 

Success- 
ful. 

10 
21 
28 
34 
32 
88 
33 
27 

[•eiit  of  strikes. 

.Partly    j 
succeiw-  ;   Failed, 
ful.      ! 

Per  cent  «»f  stri 

success- ;  j:^l% 
ful.      .^"^if-*- 

kcrs. 
Failed. 

187^1891 

43 
29 
38 
28 
31 
24 
27 
27 

41 
50 
84 
38 
87 
88 
40 
46 

25  1              47 
'29  >             19 

2ft 

1892    

62 

1893 

29 
19 
38 

44 

24 
40 

27 

18j^        

67 

1895 

27 

1896 

49  1             81 
23               46 
27               U 

ao 

1897 

«2 

1898 

42 

> 
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The  percentage  of  strikes  which  failed  was  greater  in  1898  than  any 
other  year  during  the  period,  except  1892,  and  the  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful strikes  was  smaller  than  at  any  time  except  1879-1891  and  1892. 

In  the  following  table  the  total  strikes,  strikers,  and  working  days 
lost  in  1898  are  given  by  occupatiop  s: 

STRIKES.  STRIKERS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1898. 


Occupfttious. 


Employees  in  textile  indivtiics ;. . 

Mincr«  aiid  quarrj'men 

Mation'*  An<l  tttonecutten: 

I>ay  UtKiren 

FottiTs  and  kilnmen 

Shoemaken,  tailont,  and  othcK  engaged 

ID  the  clothing  industry 

MaehinUUt 

Hark  drivern  and  tramway  employees 

Baker*  and  pantry  coolu 

FtHindem 

ComprMdtorK  and  lithographers 

Tannen 

Dyera  and  gilders 

<^rt  driven 

Firemen 

Car|H.nteni  and  joiners 

HatterP 

Other  occupatioDn 

ToUl 


Strikes. 


Strikers. 


Adults.  I  Children 

!  16  years " 

*,  1        '«.        1       of  uge  or 
Males.    I  Females,     under. 


256  I 


4,121 
8,G9U 
2,207 
3,556 

785 

321 

1.221 

1,814 

1,317 

292 

173 

145 

93 

677 

649 

96 

66 

880 


22,112 


7.715 


1,449 
1,*I3 
41      170 


137 


197 
13  ! 


8  . 


150  '. 
1,282  1 


113 


227 


Total. 


13,285 
5,M2 
2,418 
3,556 
1,035 

593 

1,281 

1,814 

1.319 

292 

273 

145 

97 

677 

649 

124 

216 

2,389 


Working 
days  lost. 


120,666 
33,300 

6,755 
17,319 

3,870 

13,310 

11,786 

2,438 

13,909 

1,144 

836 

1,572 

8,503 

1,996 

929^ 

772 

524 

4,661 


9,571  , 


4,022  i   35,705  |   239,292 


The  number  of  strikes  in  agriculture,  as  in  the  other  industries, 
was  greater  in  1898  than  in  the  preceding  3'ear,  there  being  3(),  as 
against  12  strikes  in  18D7.  The  30  strikes  involved  5,370  men,  2,570 
women,  and  543  children,  or  a  total  of  8,495  persons.  Nine  of  the 
strikes  were  successful,  13  were  partly  successful,  and  14  failed. 

Lockouts. — Eighteen  cases  were  reported  in  1898  where  proprietors 
closed  their  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  certain 
objects,  but  of  these  onl}'  4  were  directed  against  employees  and  could 
properh'  be  called  lockouts.  The  4  lockouts  affected  334  employees. 
Of  these  lockouts  2  were  successful,  1  was  partly  successful,  and  in 
the  other  the  result  was  not  reported. 

Councils  of  Pkudhommes. — On  December  31,  1898,  there  were  81 
councils  of  prudhommes,  or  councils  for  the  conciliation  and  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes,  instituted  according  to  law.  This  was  an  increase 
of  22  during  the  year.  Only  32,  however,  performed  their  functions 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  During  the  year  11  cases  were  reiK)rted  where 
thev  had  occasion  to  intervene  in  strikes. 
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NORWAY. 

Taheller  vedkommen de  A rheid^ljffn n Inger  i  Aarcn e  1890  og  1896,  Norges 
oflScielle  Statistik.  Tredie  Rcekke  No.  321.  Udgivne  af  det  statis- 
tiske  Centralburoau.     1899.     36  pp. 

The  present  work,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  publications  of  the  Nor- 
wegian statistical  bureau,  consists  of  a  number  of  tables,  showing,  by 
occupations  and  localities,  the  \vages  of  agricultuml  and  other  rural 
laborers  and  of  working  people  in  cities  and  towns.  The  detailed 
tables  show  the  wages  for  the  years  1890  and  1895,  while  summary 
tables  show  avei-age  wages  at  10-year  periods  from  1850  to  1870,  and 
at  5-year  periods  from  1870  to  1895.  Tables  are  also  given  showing 
the  wages  of  niilway  and  road  laborei's  for  each  year  from  1871  to 
1898,  and  of  employees  in  the  fire  and  engineering  departments  of  the 
city  of  Christiania  from  1868  to  1898. 


DECISIOHS  OF  COXJETS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[Thirt  subject,  begun  in  Balletin  No.  2,  has  l)een  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
i'Ate*\  when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
onler  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

COXSTITUTIONALITY     OF      STATUTE — CiTY     ORDINANCE — HoURS     OF 

Labor — Citi/  of  Seattle  v.  Smyth  et  al.^  60  Pacific  Report<n\  jh'^^^ 
1120. — A  complaint  was  filed  in  the  superior  court  of  King  Count}', 
Wa.sh.,  against  Sidney  Smyth  and  others,  charging  them  with  viola- 
tion of  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Seattle.  The  defendants  filed  a 
demurrer  to  the  complaint,  which  w^a«  sustained  by  the  court,  and  the 
city  then  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  April  6,  1900,  and  sustained  the  action  of  the 
lower  court,  declaring  the  ordinance,  which  made  it  unlawful  to  require 
or  jH^miit  any  day  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  on  the  public  works 
more  than  eight  hours  in  a  day,  to  be  unconstitutional.  From  tlic 
opinion  of  the  court  the  following  is  quoted: 

Statutes  and  ordinances  similar  in  character  have  been  held  uncon- 
stitutional by  many  courts,  and  we  have  not  been  cited  to  a  single 
cjiM»  wherein  their  constitutionality  is  asserted.  The  principle  upon 
which  they  are  held  to  })e  unconstitutional  is  that  they  interiere  with 
tlie  constitutional  right  of  persons  to  contract  with  reference  to  coni- 
jM'nsation  for  their  services  where  such  services  are  neither  unlawful 
nor  against  pul)lic  policy-,  nor  the  emplo^nient  such  as  might  be  unfit 
for  certain  classes  of  i:)ersons — as  females  and  infants.  ^*  Every  person 
sui  juris  has  a  right  to  make  use  of  his  labor  in  any  lawful  employ- 
ment on  his  own  behalf,  or  to  hire  it  out  in  the  service  of  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  of  civil  rights.''  (Cool(\v,  Torts, 
2d  ed.,  p.  326.)     The  judgment  of  the  superior  court  is  afiirmecl. 


Employers"  Liability — CoNSTiTUTioNALrrY  of  Statute  Limiting 
Amount  of  Damages  to  be  Recovered — llanunan  v.  (cutral  Coul 
and  Coke  Co.^  56  Southwestern  jR(j>ort<ff\  jfrtge  1091, — This  action  was 
brought  against  the  alK^ve-named  company  by  one  Mary  Hanunan  to 
recover  $10,000  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husliand,  a  coal  miner 
in  the  employ   of  said   company   at  date  of  his  injury   and  deat\i, 

15V 
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which  death  was  allegfod  to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  said 
company.  Action  was  brought  under  section  707^  of  the  Revised 
Stiitutes  of  Missouri,  1880.  as  amended  b\'  act  approved  April  28, 1891, 
page  182,  acts  of  Missouri  of  18U1.  Said  section  as  amended  reads  as 
follows : 

For  any  injury  to  persons  or  property  occasioned  by  any  violation 
of  this  article  [regulating  mincsj  or  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  its 
provisions,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the  paity  injui'ed  IFor  any 
direct  damages  sustained  thereby  ;  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  bv  reason 
of  such  violation  or  failure  as  aforesaid,  a  right  of  action  shall  accinio 
to  the  widow  of  the  person  so  killed,  his  lineal  heii*s  or  adopted  chil- 
dren, or  to  any  person  or  persons  who  were,  before  such  loss  of  life, 
dependent  for  support  on  tne  person  or  persons  so  killed,  for  a  like 
recovery  of  damages  sustiiined  by  reason  of  such  loss  of  life  or  lives: 
ProvidtfiL  That  all  suits  brought  under  this  article  shall  be  commenced 
within  one  year  after  any  cause  of  action  shall  have  accrued  under  this 
article  and  not  afterwarcls ;  And^  provided  further^  That  any  person 
entitled  to  sue  under  this  section  ioy  loss  of  life  or  lives  may  recover 
any  sum  not  exceeding  ^10,000. 

The  amendment  made  to  this  section  b\'  the  act  of  April  23,  1801, 
alK)ve  referred  to,  is  contained  in  the  last  proviso  of  the  section,  which 
allows  one  entitled  to  sue  for  damages  under  the  section  to  recover 
any  sum  not  (exceeding  )i>lO,000.  In  the  circuit  court  of  Bates  County, 
Mo.,  where  the  trial  of  the  case  was  had,  a  judgment  was  rendered 
for  ihe  plaintiff  and  th(*  defendant  company  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  8,  1000, 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  Among  the  many 
points  raised  on  this  appeal  was  the  constitutionality  of  the  amend- 
nu^nt  to  section  7o74,  above  referred  to,  which  was  upheld  by  the 
supreme*  court  in  the  following  language,  which  is  (luoted  from  the 
opinion  of  the  court  as  dc^livercd  b}'  Judge  Burgess  in  division  and 
apj)roved  l)y  the  court  in  l)anc : 

There  is  no  more*  important  question  presented  on  this  appeal  than 
that  with  resptM't  to  tlie  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1801  (page  182, 
laws  of  J801)  amending  section  7o74,  Rev.  Sta.,  1S80,  which  prescribes 
th(*  measure  of  the  recovery  of  damages  in  cases  of  this  chanu^tcr, 
which  d(*fendant  <»ontends  is  class  legislation,  and  in  conflict  with  sec- 
tion 58,  art.  4,  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  which  provides, 
**that  the  genenil  assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local  or  special  law 
*  *  *  granting  to  any  *  *  *  individuaf  any  special  or  exclu- 
sive right,  privilege  or  innnunity,"  and  therefore  void.  -The  law  of 
which  the  a<'t  in  question  is  amendatory  pertains  to  all  kinds  of  mines 
and  mining  in  this  State,  and  regulates  tnem  with  respect  to  providing 
saf(»^uards  for  the  protection  of  emploN'ers  [emj)loveesJ  while  at  work 
in  mines,  and  its  constitutionalitv  is  not  questionecl;  but  the  argument 
is  that  the  amendatory  act,  which  entitled  the  widow  and  children  of 
anyone  kilh^d  by  the  negligence  of  his  employer  while  engaged  at 
work  in  a  mine  to  recover  any  sum  not  exceeciing  $10,000  damages 
therefor,  while  under  the  general  damage  act  thev  are  only  entitled 
to  recover  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000  in  such  circumstances,  is 
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clat4«  legislation,  in  that  it  refers  to  widows  who  are  entitled  to  recover 
dama^^  when  their  husbands  are  killed  by  the  negligence  of  their 
employers,  while  the  right  conferred,  not  the  liability  imposed,  is  the 
test.  **A  statute  which  relates  to  pei-sons  or  things  as  a  class  is  a  gen- 
eral law,  while  a  statute  which  relates  to  particular  persons  or  things 
of  a  class  is  special."  State  v.  Herrmann,  75  Mo.,  346;  Lynch  r.  Mur- 
phy, 119  Mo.,  163, 24  S.  W.,  774.  The  act  of  1891,  in  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum  amount  of  damages  which  any  and  all  persons  are  entitled  to 
rwover  under  its  provisions  for  the  death  of  a  miner  at  $10,000, 
merely  places  a  restriction  upon  the  amount  of  damages  that  may  be 
recovered  upon  a  right  of  action'  created  by  the  original  act.  It 
applies  alike  to  all  persons  of  a  certain  class  (that  is,  the  widows  and 
other  persons  entitled  to  sue  for  the  deaths  of  miners,  which  may  be , 
CKi-asioned  by  the  negligence  of  the  employer),  and  does  not  apply  to 
any  particular  person;  is  therefore  agenei'al  law,  and  not  obnoxious 
to  the  objection  urged  against  it.  It  is  of  common  knowledge  that  no 
class  of  laborers  are  so  much  exposed  to  danger,  or  who,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  engaged,  meet  with  so  many  fatal  disasters,  as 
miners;  and  the  legislature,  doubtless  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect human  life,  and  to  prevent  such  occurrences,  as  far  as  possible, 
thought  that  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  maximum  amount  of 
damages  over  that  fixed  by  law  in  other  cases  existed,  in  order  to  stim- 
ulate operators  of  such  mines  to  all  needful  and  proper  precautions 
for  their  protection.  Moreover,  "  class  legislation  is  not  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  the  constitution.  It  is  a  settled  construction  of  similar 
constitutional  proWsions  that  a  legislative  act  which  applies  to  and 
embraces  all  persons  '  who  are  or  who  may  come  into  like  situations 
and  circumstances'  is  not  partial."  Humes  r.  Railway  Co.,  82  Mo., 
221.     Our  conclusion  is  that  the  act  is  not  unconstitutional. 


Employers'  IjIability — Construction  of  Statute — Recovery 
OF  Damages  thereunder  by  Nonresident  Alien — 2Iulhall  t\ 
yaUo/i  it  iiL^  i)7  Northeastern  Ri'})(>rUr^  piKje  380, — Suit  was  brought 
by  a  Mrs.  Mulhall  against  one  Fallon  and  others,  defendants,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  son  who  was  an  employee  of  said 
defendants  at  the  date  of  his  death.  The  suit  was  brought  under 
authority  of  section  2  of  chapter  270,  acts  of  Massachusetts  of  1887, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Where  an  employee  is  instantly  killed  or  dies  without  conscious 
suffering,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  an  employer,  or  of  tlic 
negligence  of  any  person  for  whose  negligence  the  employer  is  liable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  or  in  case 
there  Ls  no  widow,  the  next  of  kin,  provided  that  such  next  of  kin  wei^e 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  employee  dependent  upon  the  wages  of 
such  employee  for  supjx)rt,  may  maintain  an  action  for  damages  there- 
for and  may  recover  m  the  same  manner,  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  the 
death  of  the  deceased  had  not  been  instiintaneous,  or  as  if  the  deceased 
had  consciously  suffered. 

The  catfC  was  beard  in  the  superior  court  of  Norfolk  County,  Mass., 
and  after  the  hearing  the  defendants  I'eguested  the  court  to  take  tVie 
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cuso  from  the  jurj'  and  direct  a  verdict  for  them.  Upon  the  refusal  of 
the  court  to  do  so,  and  a  verdict  ]>eing  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendants  excepted  to  the  ruling  of  the  court  and  carried  the 
case  upon  these  exceptions  before  the  supreme  judicial  c»urt  of  the 
State,  which  rendered  its  decision  Ma}-  31,  11)00,  and  overruled  the 
exceptions. 

I'he  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Holmes,  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  gist  of  the  exceptions  and  the  reasons  for  the  court's 
deci.>i<)n  overruling  them.     The  foJlowing  is  quoted  thcrcfnmi: 

This  is  an  action  under  St.,  1887,  c.  270,  sec.  2,  for  causing  the  death 
of  the  plaintiff's  son.  The  plaintiff*  is  an  Irish  woman,  who,  so  far  as 
appears,  never  has  left  Ireland.  In  the  superior  court  she  had  a  ver- 
dict, and  tlie  case  is  here  on  exceptions  to  a  refusal  to  direct  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant  either  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  conferred  no 
rights  upon  the  plaintiff,  or  on  the  ground  that  she  did  not  appear  to 
have  Ix^en  dependent  upon  the  wages  of  her  son  for  support  On  the 
(luestion  of  tne  plaintiff's  dependence  upon  her  son  we  arc  of  opinion 
tiiat  there  was  evi<lence  for  tne  jury. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  more  ditlicult  question  whether  tlie  plaintiff 
claime<i  the  benelit  of  the  act.  However  this  may  })e  decided,  it  is  not 
to  Ije  decided  upon  any  theoretic  T)ossibility  of  Miusstichusetts  law  con- 
fening  a  right  outside  her  lx)unaary  lines.  It  is  true  that  legislative 
ix)wer  is  ti^rritorial,  and  that  no  duties  can  be  imi>osed  by  stiitute  ui)oa 
persons  who  an^  within  the  limits  of  another  State.  But  rights  can  l>e 
offered  to  such  jxM'sons,  and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  power  that 
governs  them  makes  no  objection,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  their 
accei)ting  what  is  offered.  The  question,  then,  becomes  one  of  con- 
struction [of  the  statute],  and  of  <*onstruction  upon  a  point  upon  which 
it  is  probable  that  the  legislature  never  thought  when  thev  passed 
th(»  act. 

l'nd<»r  the  statute  the  action  for  death  without  conscious  suffering 
takes  the  place  of  an  action  that  would  have  l)een  brought  l>y  the 
employee  himself  if  the  harm  had  been  less,  and  by  his  representative 
if  il  had  bo(  II  e(|ually  great,  but  the  death  had  been  attended  with 
pain.  (St.,  1S87,  c.  'iVo,  sec.  1,  cl.  8.)  In  the  latter  case  there  would 
l)e  no  exception  to  the  right  of  recovery  if  the  next  of  kin  were  non- 
resident aliens.  It  wouUl  be  strange  to  read  an  exception  into  general 
words  when  the  wrong  is  so  nearly  identical,  and  when  the  different 
provisions  are  i)art  of  one  scIkmuc.  In  all  cases  the  statute  has  the 
interest  of  the  employees  in  mind.  It  is  on  their  account  that  an 
action  is  given  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin.  Whether  the  action  is  to 
lie  brought  by  them  or  by  the  administrator,  the  sum  to  be  recovered  is 
to  l)e  assessed  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  culi^Jibilitv  of  the 
employer  or  negligent  pers<m.  In  other  words,  it  is  primarilv  a 
penalty  for  the  protcM'tion  c»f  the  life  of  a  workman  in  this  State.  AVe 
can  not  think  that  workmen  were  intended  to  Ik*  less  protected,  if  their 
mothers  happen  to  live  a})road,  or  less  protected  agjiinst  sudden  than 
against  lingering  death.  In  view  of  the  very  large  amount  of  foreign 
lalK)r  employed  in  this  State,  we  can  not  believe  that  so  large  an  excep- 
tion was  silently  left  to  1m^  read  in.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  supe- 
rior court  was  right  in  letting  tht^  case  go  to  the  jury. 
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Employers'  LiABiLmr — Construction  of  Statute — Recovery  of 
Damages  thereunder  by  Nonresident  Aijen —  Vetaloro  r.  IWhins 
et  aK.  101  Federal  Rejxn't^r^  page  393. — This  case  was  heard  in  the 
Tnitecl  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts  on  answer 
in  aliatcmcnt  and  motion  to  dismiss.  The  court  rendered  its  decision 
April  17,  1900,  and  overruled  the  answer  and  denied  the  motion. 

The  facts  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Circuit  Judge  Colt,  and 
the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

This  is  an  action  ])rought  bv  the  widow  of  an  employee  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  under  section  2  of  the  employ- 
ers' liability  act  of  Massachusetts  (Act^,  1887,  c.  270).  It  is  contended 
that  this  action  can  not  be  maintained,  because  it  appears  that  the 

Elaintiff  is  a  citizen  and  resident  of  Italy.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
in<^uage  of  the  act  which  limits  the  right  of  recovery  to  citizens  or 
residents  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  seems  to  l>e  no  sound  retison  for 
hi>lding  that  nonresident  aliens  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  conferred 
}>v  section  2.  To  adopt  such  a  constioiction  of  the  statute  would  be  to 
.^y  that  employers  may  escape  Iiabilit3'  for  negligence,  where  an 
emplo^'ee  is  mstantly  killed  or  dies  without  conscious  suffering,  by  the 
emi>lo\-ment  of  alien  laborers.  This  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to 
<f)ndemn  such  a  construction,  in  the  absence  of  some  express  limita- 
tion in  the  statute  itself. 
Section  2,  under  which  the  present  suit  is  brought,  reads  as  follows: 
^'^  Where  an  employee  is  instantly  killed  or  dies  without  conscious 
^ufTi^ring,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  an  employer,  or  of  the 
negligence  of  any  person  for  whose  negligence  the  employer  is  liable 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  widow  of  the  deceased,  or  in  case 
there  is  no  widow,  the  next  of  kin,  provided  that  such  next  of  kin 
were  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  such  employee  dei)endent  u]X)n  the 
wages  of  such  employee  for  supi)ort,  may  maintain  an  action  for  dam- 
ago  therefor  and  may  recover  in  the  same  manner,  to  th(»  same  extent, 
as  if  the  death  of  the  decejised  had  not  been  instantiineous,  or  as  if  the 
deceased  had  consciously  suffered." 

This  Miction  extends  the  liability  of  employers  under  the*  act  to  cases 
of  instant  death  resulting  from  the  ne<^ligence  of  the  employer,  and 
givi's  th<*  widow  or  next  of  kin  the  riglit  to  maintain  an  action.  In 
construing  the  wonls  at  the  close  of  the  section,  '*  in  the  same  manner, 
to  the  same  extent,  as  if  the  death  of  the  deceased  had  not  been 
instJintaneous,  or  as  if  the  deecased  had  consciously  sutlered,"  it  was 
sai<l  by  the  <-<mrt  in  Kamsdell  v.  Railroad  Co.,  i:>l  ]Vlass.,  245,  240;  28 
N.  K.,  1104;  7  L.  li.  A.,  1;>5:  *'Thc  meaning  obviously  is  that  the 
right  c»f  action  given  in  the  first  i)art  of  the  section  shall  not  be  atlected 
by  the  fact  that  the  dei'eased  died  instantaneously  or  without  conscious 
sutToring."  The  manifest  ])urpose  of  stM'tion  2  is  to  give  the  widow 
and  next  of  kin  of  an  employee  the  same  right  to  bring  an  action  in 
the  cast'  of  death  as  the  employ e(»  in  case  he  had  survived  would 
have  had  under  section  1.  No  distinction  is  made  b(>tween  citizens 
ami  aliens  in  eitlier  section.  The  only  limitation  imposed  is  that  the 
next  of  kin,  in  order  to  maintain  an  action,  must  be  dt^pendent  for 
^suppoil  on  the  wages  of  the  «'mplovee.  To  (xt'Uule  nonresident  aliens 
from  the  right  to  maintain  an  action  under  section  2  is  to  incor^Mjmte 
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into  the  act  a  restriction  which  it  does  not  contain.  It  is  to  refuse 
compensation  to  a  certain  class  of  persons  for  a  real  injury  recognized. 
by  statute  law.  It  is  to  relieve  eniplo3'ers  with  respect  to  some 
employees  from  the  exercise  of  due  care  in  the  employment  of  safe 
and  suitiiblc  tools  and  machinery  and  competent  superintendents.  It 
is  to  offer  an  inducement  to  employers  to  give  a  pi^eference  to  aliens 
and  to  discriminate  against  citizens.  It  is  to  hold  that  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  intended  by  this  act  to  declare  that  employers  should 
not  be  liable  for  the  grossest  negligence  which  i*esultj3  m  the  instant 
death  of  an  alien  employee  in  cases  where  his  widow  or  next  of  kin 
happen  to  reside  in  a  foreign  countr3\ 

J  can  find  no  sound  or  just  reason  for  holding  that  the  legislature 
intended  to  exclude  nonresident  aliens  from  the  benefits  of  this  section. 
This  whole  act  relating  to  the  liability  of  eniployei*s  is  highly  remedial. 
It  was  designed  to  benefit  all  employees.  It  has  received/and  should 
continue  to  receive,  a  liberal  (construction.  It  certainly  should  not 
receive  a  narrow  and  inequitable  construction,  founded  upon  anv  dis- 
tinction between  citizens  and  aliens,  or  residents  and^  nonresidents. 
The  answer  in  abatement  is  overruled,  and  the  motion  to  dismiss 
denied. 


P^MPLOYERs'  Liability— Duty  of  Employer — Construction  of 
Statute — Question  for  Jury — JJeserant  v.  Cerilla^  Coal  Railroad 
( <>.,  20  Suj>rrn(e  Court  IivporUi\pa(je  907. — This  action  is  consolidated 
of  three,  brought  by  Josephine  Dcsemnt  as  administratrix  of  the 
estates,  respectively,  of  her  husband,  Henri  Deserant,  and  her  sons, 
Jules  D(»serant  and  Ilenri  Desemnt,  jr.  These  actions  were  brought 
against  the  above-named  company  for  damages  for  the  deaths  of  her 
husband  and  sons  by  an  explosion  in  a  mine  owned  by  the  defendant 
company,  which  explosion  was  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  company.  There  were  two  trials,  both  by  juiy,  in 
the  district  court  of  the  Territory-  of  New  Mexiiro.  The  first  I'esulted 
in  a  v(?rdict  and  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Deserant.  They  were 
reversed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory.  The  second  resulted 
in  a  verdict  and  judgment  for  the  defendant  company.  The3'  were 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory.  The  plaintiff  then 
sued  out  a  writ  of  error  directed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
which  after  a  hearing  rendered  its  decision  ilay  28,  ll><.U),and  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory-  and  ordered  a  new 
trial. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  delivered,  by  Mr.  Justice 
McKenna  and  clearly  shows  the  facts  in  the  case  and  the  reasons  for 
the  decision.     It  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  issue  between  the  parties  is  as  to  the  amount  and  sufficiency  of 
ventilation,  its  obstruction,  the  accmnulation  of  explosivegases,  tneir 
negligent  ignition,  whether  by  a  fellow-servant  of  plaintiff^  intestates 
or  by  a  representative  of  the/defendant,  making  it  liable,  or  whether 
the  explosion  was  of  powder  accidentally  ignited. 
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The  method  of  ventilation  was  by  machinery  causing  a  circulation  of 
air  through  the  mine  and  up  to  the  face  of  the  working  places,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  harmless  or  expelling  the  noxious  gases. 

It  is  contended  by  plaintiff  that  the  machinery  was  insufficient  for 
that  purpose,  the  employees  of  the  defendant  inefficient  and  negligent, 
andtnattheairshafts  nad  been  permitted  to  become  obstructed,  whereby 
gases  accumulated,  and  stood  m  the  mine  and  exploded  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1895,  causing  the  deaths  of  plaintiff's  intestates. 

The  nutans  of  ventilation  was  a  fan  at  the  entrance  of  the  mine,  which 
by  its  revolutions  exhausted  the  air  in  the  mine,  and  outside  air  rushed 
in  and  through  the  passjiges  of  the  mine,  and  was^  directed  where 
desired  by  means  of  curtains  called  "brattices." 

It  is  claimcil  there  Avere  defects  in  those  appliances,  whereby  there 
wen^  leaks  in  the  circulation  of  the  air,  and  besides  that  wat(»r  had 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  fcmrth  left  air  course,  which  so  inter- 
ruptcii  the  quantity  of  air  which  passed  into  room  8  of  the  fourth  left 
entry  that  the  air  did  not  go  to  the  face  of  that  room,  but  feebly 
pas<4»d  around  the  brattice  at  a  distance  of  12  or  14  feet,  thus  permit- 
ting the  accumulation  of  a  dangerous  body  of  gas,  until  it  passed 
U^yond  the  danger  signals,  which  may  have  been  put  into  the  room  l)y 
the  tire  boss,  and  that  Donahoe,  the  day  foreman,  and  Flick  and  Kelly, 
all  miners,  entered  the  room  on  the  day  of  the  explosion,  with  naked 
Iamp<,  and  ignited  the  gas  before  they  saw  or  had  an  ()i)portunity  to 
>ee  the  danger  signal. 

The  conclusion  which  plaintiff  claimed  to  >)e  established  ])v  the  evi- 
dence is,  that  Flick  and  Kelly  went  with  Donahoe,  under  whose  direc- 
tion they  worked,  into  room  8  with  naked  lights,  and  that  an  explosion 
was  <*aus<Hl  bv  the  gas  in  the  room  coming  in  contact  with  the  lights. 

The  defendant,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  the  '"explosion  was 
of  some  kind  or  other  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  room  10  in  the 
fourth  left  entiy  of  the  mine,  where  the  deceased  were  working  as 
coal  miners. •■  It  is  claimed  that  the  cause  of  the  explosion  is  altogether 
<»f  conjecture  and  sunnise,  and  that  tlie  greatest  evidence  or  (»tt'ect  of 
explosion  and  tire  appeared  in  the  neighl)orho(Kl  of  rooms  lO  and  17, 
in  the  entry  way  therea])out,  and  that  some  powder  cans  were  found 
exploded,  and  coal  dust  was  found  coked  on  some  of  tiie  pillars  on  the 
Inick  of  a  car,  and  a  car  loaded  with  coal  was  moved  several  feet  oif 
th»»  track.  It  is  hence  conjec^turcd  that  the  explosion  was  caused  b>' 
some  negligent  or  accidental  ignition  of  powcler  which  instantly  set 
tire  to  the  coal  dust,  which  more  or  less  inipregnat(*d  tht»  air  and  the 
entrv  ways,  and  of  particles  of  gas  which  might  ])e  found  in  the 
hollows  and  crevices;  so  that  death  would  ))e  caus(»d  by  concussion,  or 
})y  the  after  damp  caased  by  the  explosion.  Or  it  is  conjectured  again 
that  the  explosion  might  have  been  caused  by  some  miner,  while 
working,  suadenly  striking  a  seam  or  body  of  gas,  which  was  ignited 
by  his  fight,  and  thus  ignited  powder  near  at  hand. 

We  have  read  the  evidence,  and  we  can  not  concur  with  the  suj)n»nie 
ccnirt  of  the  Territoiy  that  the  trial  court  '^should  hav(>  granted  the 
motion  of  the  defendant,  and  instructed  the  jury  to  tind  the  defendant 
not  guilty."     It  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  from  the  evi(h»nce  the 

Slace  of  the  explosion  and  its  cause,  and  what,  if  any,  negligenct*  the 
efendant  was  guilty  of,  and  the  evidence  offered  on  the  issues  recpiired 
the  HubmiHsion  of  those  questions  to  the  jury. 
7996— No.  32—01 ^JJ 
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The  trial  court,  iii  giving  instructions  to  the  jury,  reiid  section  6  of 
the  act  of  Con<rress  of  March  3,  18i>l,  which  is  as  follows: 

-•That  the  owners  or  managers  of  every  coal  mine  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  feet  or  more  shall  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation 
of  not  less  than  tifty-tive  cubic  feet  of  pure  air  per  second,  or  tliirty- 
three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  every  fifty  men  at  work  in 
said  mine  and  in  like  proportion  for  a  greater  number,  which  air  shall 
)>y  proptu'  ajipliances  or  machinery  h(»  forced  through  such  mine  to  the 
face  of  each  and  every  working  place  so  as  to  dilute  and  render  hann- 
less  and  exp<*l  therefrom  the  noxious  or  poisonous  gases,  and  all  work- 
ings shall  be  ke])t  clear  of  standing  gas." 

The  main  chai-Jifi^  of  the  court  was  not  ol)jected  to.  The  objections 
were  lo  certain  instructions  given  at  the  reipiest  of  the  defendant. 
They  were  [in  i)artj  as  follows: 

"1.  The  jury  are  instructcul  that  what  was  retjuired  of  the  defend- 
ant in  the  conduct  of  its  mining  business,  in  <»aring  for  the  miners 
employed  l)v  and  engaged  in  woiTiing  its  mine,  was  the  adoption  and 
use  of  a])pliances  and  mt^thods  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  protecti<m 
of  tbe  minei"s  against  any  dangers  att^Miding  the  operation  of  its  mine 
that  were  ol^vious  or  might  with  reasonable  diligence  have  become 
known;  and,  in  the  ai)sen(^e  of  evidence  to  the  contniry,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  defendant  performed  its  entire  duty  toward  the  miners  in 
that  resjK'ct." 

"  ().  Altliough  the  jury  may  believe  from  the  evidence  that  gas  of  the 
quantity  mentioned  in  the  evidence  had  accunmlated  and  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  room  8  for  the  time  stated  in  the  evidence,  and  believe 
from  the  eviden<*e<  that  the  explosion  testified  to  originated  in  room  8, 
and  further  believe  from  the  evidence  that  signals  of  the  kind  described 
in  the  evidi'nce  warning  against  entry  into  said  room  were  placed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  o})scrved  hy  the  deceased  Flick  and  Kelly,  and 
the  meaning  and  signiticance  of  such  signal  was  understood  })v  them, 
and  such  signal  was  known  to  ])e  in  use  by  the  miners  engaged  in  work- 
ing in  said  mine,  and  that  the  use  of  such  signal  was  understood  by 
such  miners  to  inform  them  of  the  presence  of  gas  in  dangerous  quan- 
tity; then,  if  th«»  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  such  explosicm 
was  caused  by  Flick  and  Kelly  entering  said  room  with  a  naked  light, 

the  defendant  is  entitled  to,  and  vou  ;?houl<l  render,  a  verdict  in  its 

if  •"  ' 

Tav(»r. 

"  II.  If  the  jury  shall  believe  from  the  <»vidence  that  the  defendant 
permitted  fire  gas  to  accunuilate  in  room  s  of  its  mine,  and  that  such 
gas  would  not  produce  any  injury  until  ignited,  and  that  itwius  ignited 
hy  Flirk  and  Kelly,  or  either  of  them,  by  going  into  the  sidd  room 
with  a  naked  light  (contrarv  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  defendant), 
and  1)V  such  nake<l  light  the  fire  gas  was  ignited  and  exploded,  causing 
the  d(\ith  of  i)laintirt"s  intestatt^s,  sucli  explosion  and  injury-  were 
directly  and  immediately  <'aused  by  the  act  of  th(*  fellow-servants  of 
)laintitrs  intestates,  and  not  l)V  the  negligence  of  defendant,  and 
(lt»fendant  is  not  liable  therefor:  and  a  verdict  should  })e  rendered  for 
th(^  defendant." 

The  act  of  Congress  makes  three  requirem(?nts — (1)  Ventilation  of 
not  less  than  r>r>  feet  of  pure  air  jxir  second,  or  8,3(H)  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  for  (»v<mt  fifty  ukmi  at  work,  and  in  like  ])roportions  for  a 

the  air 
work- 


x 
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greater  number;  (2)  proi>er  a])pliances  and  machinery  to  force  t 
through  the  mine  to  the  face  ot  working  places;  (3)  keeping  all 
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ingjj  free  from  standiDg  gas.  If  either  of  these  three  requirements 
was  uegleetcd,  to  the  injury  of  plaintiff's  intestates,  the  defendant 
was  liable. 

We  think  the  instructions  numbered  1,  6,  and  11,  given  at  the 
rec|uest  of  the  defendant,  ignored  the  obligations  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  are  so  far  inconsistent  with  the  other  instructions  that  they 
tended  to  confusion  and  misapprehension — making  the  duty  of  the 
mine  owner  relative,  not  absolute,  and  its  test  what  a  reasonable  per- 
son would  do,  instead  of  making  the  te^t  and  nn^asure  of  duty  the 
<'i4nmand  of  the  statute.  The  act  of  Congress  does  not  give  to  mine 
owners  the  privilege  of  reasoning  on  the  sufficiency  of  appliances  for 
ventilation  or  leave  to  their  judgment  the  amount  of  ventilation  that 
i"^  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  miners.  It  prescrilws  the  amount  of 
ventilation  to  be  not  less  than  55  cubic  feet  per  second;  it  prescribes 
the  machinery  to  1x5  adecpiate  to  force  that  amount  of  air  through  the 
mine  to  the  face  of  everv  working  place.  Nor  does  it  allow  standing 
gas.  It  j)rescril)es,  on  the  contrar}^  that  the  mine  shall  be  kei)t  clear 
of  standing  gas.  This  is  an  imperative  duty,  and  the  consequence  of 
nt*gleeting  it  c*an  not  l)e  excused  because  some  workman  may  disregard 
instructions.  Congress  has  prescril)ed  that  duty,  and  it  can  not  be 
omitte<l  and  the  lives  of  the  miners  committed  to  the  chance  that  the 
care  or  duty  of  someone  else  will  countei'act  the  neglect  and  disregard 
of  the  legislative  mandate. 

But,  aside  from  the  statute,  it  is  very  disputable  if  the  instructions 
wen*  correct.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  master's  duty  [at  conunon  lawj 
to  furnish  safe  appliances  and  safe  working  places,  and  if  the  neglect 
of  this  duty  concurs  with  *  *  *  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant, 
the  m:ister  has  l>t»en  held  to  ])c  liable. 

The  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  is  reversed, 
and  the  eitse  remanded,  witli  instructions  to  reverse  the  judgment  of 
the  di>trict  couit  and  direct  a  new  trial. 


Empi-oyers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies— Construction  of 
Statl'te — Contributory  NErjLTCENCE — Southern  liaihratj  Conipany 
t\  Ilofffln.  JO  Soutlt*r*t^tern  lif'j>ortc/\  p(^il(i  ^^S, — Suit  was  })rought  l)y 
.].  l>.  Harbin  against  the  Southern  Railway  Company  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  received  while  in  its  em])lov.  Evidence  was  produced 
uj>on  the  trial  in  the  city  court  of  Floyd  County,  (la.,  which  tcMidcd  to 
show  that  the  [)laintifrs  own  negligence  had  contributed  to  cause  the 
ac<*ident  on  account  of  which  he  received  his  injuries;  nevertheless  a 
judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor.  Th(^  def«Mi(lant  company  carried 
the  i*ase  to  the  supreme  court,  of  the  State  upon  a  writ  of  error,  and 
siiid  court  rendered  its  decision  May  14,  il^X).  and  reversed  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  I)}'  Presiding  Ju»<tice  Lumpkin,  who.  in 
the  course  of  the  same,  used  the  following  language: 

The  plaintiff  predicated  his  action  upon  a  statute  of  the  State  of 
Alabama,  now  embodied  in  section  ii51M)  of  the  Alabama  (.-ode,  which, 
among  other  things^  declares  that;  "'  When  a  personal  inj  ury  is  reccVv^d 
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by  a  servant  or  employee  in  the  service  or  business  of  the  master  or 
employer,  the  master  or  employer  is  liable  to  answer  in  damages  to 
siu'h  servant  or  employee,  as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  and  not  engaged  in 
sueh  service  or  emplo^nnent,  in  the  cases  following:  (1)  \vnen  the 
injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways, 
works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with,  or  used  in  the  business  of 
the  master  or  employer." 

The  case  necessarily  turns  upon  the  construction  which  should  be 
phurod  upon  the  Ahib:una  statute  as  applied  to  the  facts.  It  therefore 
seems  entirely  i)roper  for  us  to  follow  the  decisions  which  have  been 
rendered  bv  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama  with  reference  to  this  very 
statute,  and  sodoiu*^  lends,  we  think,  to  the  conclusion  that  theplaintiif 
was  not  entitled  to  a  verdict.  In  the  case  of  Wilson  t\  Kailroad  jCo., 
85  Ala.,  2r>t»,  4  South.,  701.  which  was  an  action  for  jx^srsonal  injuries 
by  an  employee  atpiinst  the  defendant  company,  it  was  held  that 
''under  statutory  provisions,  as  at  common  law,  contributory  negli- 
j^^Mice  is  a  defense  to  such  action.''  In  that  case  the  court,  .speaking 
through  Judge  Clopton,  discussed  the  statute  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  and  distinctly  held  that,  notwithstanding  its  enactment,  the 
plaintitPs  right  of  recovery  was  defeated  by  his  own  negligence  con- 
tributing to  the  bringing  about  of  the  injury  of  which  he  complained. 
Again,  iii  Railroad  Co.  v.  AV alters,  Hi  Ala.,  435,  8  South..  357,  the 
same  court  ruled  that,  ''in  an  action  for  damages  against  the  employer 
on  account  of  personal  injuries  received  by  plaintiff  or  his  intestate 
while  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  employment  (Code,  sec. 
25iM )),  the  defense  of  contributory  negligence  is  available,  as  in  an  action 
at  common  law." 

AVe  may  therefore  take  it  as  established  by  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  court  of  Ahil)ania  that  an  (Muployee  is  not  entitled  to  recover 
damages  for  personal  injuries  when  he  negligenth'  contributed  to  the 
bringing  al)out  of  the  same.     Judgment  reversed. 

DECISIONS  UNDKK  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liarilitv  —  Uailuoad  Companies  —  Negligence  — 
jSotfJ/ztni  RaUinuj  Co,  r.  /Jt/rti//^  /tfj  Sof/f/urrsff  ra  li<portr)*^  J>^<jc 
/>«s'6'.  -In  this  suit,  i)rought  against  the  abov(»-named  milway  company 
to  recover  damages  for  the  alleged  negligent  killing  of  one  Duvall 
while  in  the  employ  of  said  coin[)any,  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
plaintitr  was  obtaiiK^d  in  the  circuit  court  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky. 
The  defendant  then  ap|Kniled  the  case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
State,  alleging  as  error  of  the  trial  court  its  refusid  to  give  peremptory 
instructions  to  the  jury  to  lind  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  In  April, 
18tM>,  the  court  of  apptnils  n^ndered  a  decision  reversing  the  judgment 
of  the  circuit  court.  The  plaintiff  then  tiled  a  p(»tition  for  a  rehearing, 
and  in  Sei)teml>er.  l8tM.>,  the  court  of  appeals  sustained  said  peti- 
tion, withdrew  its  former  opinion,  and  ailirmed  th<»  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court.  The  defendant  company  then  tiled  a  petition  for  a 
rehearing  and  asked  for  an  onil  argument  before  the  court  of  appeals. 
The  court  rendered  its  decision  May  25, 1000,  and  denied  the  petition. 
Th(i  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  showing  the  evidence  in  the  c&M), 
reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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The  evidence  in  this  case  conduces  to  show  that  appellant  had,  on 
or  about  July  27,  placed  a  furniture  car  in  its  tmin  which  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  cars  that  belonged  to  appellant,  and  which 
it  usually  used  upon  its  railroad  tracks,  and  so  tall  that  a  man  could  not 
i«tand  upright  on  it  and  pass  under  a  bridge  over  the  railroad  between 
tletfer^ontown  and  Tuckers.  But  a  pei-son  could  so  safely  pass  under 
^aid  bridge  on  the  cars  belonging  to  appellant  and  in  common  use  by 
it<  Decedent  was  a  front  brakeman  on  appellant's  train,  and  in  tlie 
night  of  July  27,  1895,  was,  as  is  alleged,  killed  by  coming  in  contact 
with  said  bridge.  It  can  hardly  he  contended  that  placing  such  a  car 
in  appellant^  train  was  not  negligence,  and  we  have  no  hesitancy  in 
s;iying  that  appellant  w^as  not  bound  to  receive  and  transport  from 
another  milroad  such  a  car. 

But  it  is  earnestjy  contended  for  appellant  that  the  decedent  was 
ffuilty  of  such  contributorv  negligence  as  to  bar  the  right  to  recover. 
This  i*ontention  has  nothing  to  support  it,  except  the  fact  that  the 
dtM-edent  must,  of  necessity,  have  known  that  the  foreign  car  w^as 
higher  than  the  others;  hence  it  is  argued  that  he  should  not  have  been 
on  the  car  when  the  train  went  under  the  bridge.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  have  been  upon  the  car  at  that 
time.  It  nowhere  appears  that  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  car 
in  question,  which,  in  fact,  had  been  put  in  the  train  for  the  lirsttime 
that  evening  or  night,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  knew  that 
standin^f  u})on  said  car  when  passing  under  said  bridge  was  dangerous 
to  his  life.  It  is  pretty  evident  that  he  was  killed  by  coming  m  con- 
tact with  the  bridge,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  was  guilty 
of  any  negligence  bv  riding  upon  the  car  when  passing  the  bridge,  if 
he  was  so  riding.  It  would  })e  a  harsh  rule,  indeed,  that  Avould  require 
a  bmkeman  to  Know  the  exact  height  of  a  foreign  ear  placed  in  the 
n^gular  train  shortly  before  it  started  on  its  U!<uaT  trip. 

It  is  also  evident  that  a  brakeman  is  not  guilty  of  negligence  by 
simpK'  remaining  on  the  top  of  a  car;  and  the  evidence  in  this  case 
tvims  to  show  that  a  few  minutes  before  the  bridge  was  reached  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  ha  on  top  of  some  of  the  cars  to  adjust  brakes. 
The  proof  also  tends  to  show  that  he  had  a  right,  if  he  so  elected,  after 
adjusting  the  brakes,  to  go  into  the  ca))  or  engine,  and  to  do  so  would 
jm8S  over  the  car  in  cjuestion.  The  evidence  is  anq)le  to  authorize  the 
jury  to  tind  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  intestate  coming  in  con- 
taet  with  the  bridge,  and  the  (luestion  of  negligence  on  his  i)art  was  a 
question  of  fact  to  ])e  submitted  to  the  jury.  In  fact,  we  arc  of  opin- 
ion that  there  was  no  evidence  in  this  case  from  Avhich  the  jury  could 
have  found  decedent  guilty  of  contributor}'  negligence.  After  this, 
the  third  thorough  and  patient  investigation  of  this  case,  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  the  judgment  appealed  from  ought  to  have  been  ailirmed. 
Petition  overruled. 


Empix)ters'  Liability — Railuoad  Companies— Ratification  nr 
Employer  of  Customary  Violation  of  Rulks  by  Employees — 
F'luhrer  i\  Lfike Sfuyreand Mlchhjdii  Soufhmi  Ry,  Co..  S3  Xorthwf'fitcni 
Rfjjorter^  jpage  IJfi. — Action  was  brought  by  Mary  Fluhrer,  adminis- 
tratrix of  the  estate  of  John  M.  Fluhrer,  against  the  above-named 
railway  oompanj^  to  recover  dtuimges  for  the  death  of  her  iutestsA^, 
wJfo  was  an  employee  of  said  company  at  the  time  of  his  death.    T\i(iTe 
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was  u  judgfinont  in  lior  fiivor  in  the  circuit  court  of  Leniiwco  Count}', 
Mich.,  and  the  defendant  company  brought  the  case  uix)n  a  writ  of 
error  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  deci- 
sion June  18,  IIMX),  and  aifirmed  the  judjjment  of  the  lower  court. 
The  opinion  of  th(*  court  ])y  Judge  Moore  reads  as  follows: 

This  casi>  has  Wen  here  once  before,  and  is  r«»i>orted  in  80  N.  W.. 
"Ji).  Tpon  the  second  trial,  piaintitf  recovered  a  verdict.  The  cju^e  is 
brout^ht  here  l)v  the  dcfi^ndant  hy  writ  of  error. 

The  counsel  for  defendant  argue  over  again  in  their  brief  the  (pies- 
tions  passed  upon  wlien  the  case  was  here  before.  Wt»  do  not  think 
any  further  referiMice  is  n(»cessarv  to  that  feature  of  the  case.  The 
case  was  sent  ])ack  for  trial  upon  a  single  i>oint,  in  relation  to  which 
the  court  dechired  the  hiw  to  l)e  as  follows:  *'lt  is  well  settled  that  a 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  company  will  defeat  recovt»ry.  The  excep- 
tion to  this  is  where  thc^,  <'ompany  itself  has  sanctioned  the  custom  of 
their  employt^es  to  act  in  violation  of  the  rules,  and  has  thus  virtually 
abrogated  them.  This  t^xception  is  based  upon  the  th(H)ry  that  it  would 
be  unjust  in  (employers  to  estal^lish  rules,  and  then  sanction  their  vio- 
lation, and  interpose  such  violation  as  a  defense.  Fairly  construed, 
the  above  rule  is  notice  to  }>rakemen  not  to  enter  between  the  cars, 
while  in  motion,  to  uncouple  them,  and  an  agreement  not  to  do  so. 
The  danger  in  doing  so  is  apparent.  Only  when  this  rule  is  violated 
])y  bniktuuen  so  universally  and  notoriouslv  that  it  is  a  fair  inference 
tliat  the  company  sanctioned  and  api)roved  tlie  violation  is  the  company 
barred  from  this  (lef(?nse.  The  court  instructed  the  jury  that,  if  they 
believed  that  the  motion  of  the  cars  was  so  slow  that  it  was  not  negli- 
gence to  pass  iH'tween  them  to  uncoui)le  them,  and  that  such  was  the 
usual  custom  of  brakemen  under  like  circumstances,  then  such  act  would 
not  n(»cessarily  previMit  n»covery  by  the  plaint  id'.  There  was  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  it  was  usual  and  customary  for  })nikemen  to  pass 
bet\V(»en  the  cars,  while  in  motion,  to  uncou])le  them.  The  case  Wiis 
not  submitted  to  the  jury  upon  the  theory  that  the  company  had  sanc- 
tioned a  violation  of  this  rule.  The*  questi<»n  was  not  referred  to  in  the 
instructions.  ^'  *  *  When  the  defendant  had  entered  into  the  con- 
tract with  the  de<-eased,  in  \vhi»h  W  a^'knowledged  a  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  tht»se  rides,  and  agret^d  to  abide  by  them,  it  had  met  the  plaiutin  s 
case,  ev(Mi  though  it  was  not  negligence  i)er  se  to  go  bt^tween  the  cars 
when  in  motion.  Tin*  onus  i)robandi  was  tluMi  cast  ui)on  the  piaintitf 
to  show  that  the  <'omp:iny  sam-tioned  a  d«'})arture  from  the  rule  by  a 
custom  so  univer.-^al  and  notori<Jus  that  the  company  was  presumed  to 
have  had  knowhnlge  of  it.  and  to  have  ratitied  it.  This  is  an  imi>ortant 
feature  of  the  case,  and  was  not.  we  think,  by  the  instiuctions,  proj)- 
<M'ly  submitted  to  the  jury.  Counsel  for  ])laintitl'  urge  that  the<'vidence 
does  n(»t  show  that  KluhnT  ever  rrad  or  saw  tlu'si^  rules.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  duplii -ate  cnnlract  signed  by  him  was  ])rima  facie  pi-oof 
that  ho  ]jad  r»»(M»ivt'd  ajid  n^id  tlirni.  If  then*  was  a  conllict  of  testi- 
mony on  this  point,  it  >ht)uld  be  sul)mitted  to  thr  jury  under  proj^M^r 
instructions." 

l^pon  thi*  second  trial  testimony  was  given  in  relation  t4)  the  custom  of 
the  emplovces  about  going  })etween  tin*  cars,  when  in  motion,  to  couple 
them.  The  jury  wt»r(»  pn)pt»rlv  instructc<l  in  ac«'ordain*e  with  the  law 
as  stated  by  the  court  when  the  case  was  here  lK»fore,  ;uid  th(»  jury 
rendered  a  verdi(*t  in  fHVi)r  of  piaintitf.  Judgment  is  atiirmed.  The 
other  justices  concurred. 
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VTBGINIA. 

ACTS  OF  1899-1900. 
Cn AFTER  328. — Railroad  bridges — Safety  of  employees, 

Sbctiov  1.  Where  any  railroad  track  payees  under  any  bridj2:e  or  structure  not  Buf- 
fioiently  high  to  admit  of  the  safe  paesage  of  the  cars  upon  such  railroad  tracks,  with 
the  servants  and  employees  standing  at  their  |>osts  of  duty  on  said  cars,  the  person 
or  persons,  firm  or  cori>oration,  operating  said  railroad  and  running  its  trains  thereon, 
ghall  erect  and  maintain,  at  proper  distance  on  each  side  of  such  bridge  or  structure, 
warning  signals  of  approvea  design,  and  in  general  use  to  warn  tlie  servants  and 
employees,  or  those  operating  such  railroads,  of  the  approach  to  such  bridge  or 
structure,  and  the  failure  to  erect  and  maintain  such  danger  signals  sliall  make  those 
operating  such  railroads  liable  in  damages  for  the  death  or  injury  of  any  employee 
or  servant  resulting  from  the  insufficient  height  of  such  bridge  or  structure,  and  no 
contract,  expressed  or  implied,  and  no  plea  of,  or  defense  based  upon,  the  contrib- 
utorv  negligence  of  the  8er\*ant  or  employee  sliall  relieve  those  operating  such  rail- 
roa^ls  of  the  liability  hereby  imposed.  The  railroad  commissioner  is  hereby  author- 
ized, by  general  or  special  regulations  or  order,  to  determine  or  approve  the  char- 
acter aind  location  of^  any  danger  signal  which  may  be  erected  and  maintained  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  oi  this  act,  and  any  and  every  such  danger  signal  con- 
structed and  located  as  the  railroad  commissioner  shall  so  determine  and  approve 
shall  be  deemed  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  to  be  an  approved  danger  signal  and 
ere<'te<l  at  the  proper  distance  on  each  side  of  such  bridge. 

Sec*.  2.  This  at^t  shall  be  in  force  from  April  first,  nineteen  hundred. 

Approved  February  14,  1900. 

Chapter  9^.—Licm»ing  of  labor  agtuts,  etc. 

Whereas  the  farming  and  other  interest  of  Buckingham  County  are  being  badly 
crippled,  and  in  some  instances  almost  ruined,  by  the  carrying  oft  by  lalx)r  agents, 
and  agents  of  railroad  contractors  and  others,  the  pick  of  the  laboring  class  of  Buck- 
ingham County,  by  offering  inducements,  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  carried  out, 
with  the  resultof  taking  from  Buckingham  County  the  most (le:sira!)lc  and  best  labor 
fur  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year,  and  leaving  them  without  cniployment  for  the 
n*mainder  of  the  year,  and  thereby  seriously  embarrassing  the  agriculturi}?tH  and  manu- 
facturers of  Buckingham  County  as  Inifore  stated,  and  not  being  any  beuelit  or  gain 
to  thi»  laboring  man;  now,  therefore, 

1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assem))ly  of  Virginia,  that  tlu'  board  of  su})ervisors 
of  Buckingham  County,  Virginia,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  place  a 
tax  ui>on  all  labor  agents,  or  representatives  of  i)ersons,  linns,  or  corporations,  that 
ci»me  into  Buckingham  County  for  the  puri>ose  of  inducing  the  laborers  to  move 
fn»m  the  county,  as  before  stated. 

2.  In  no  case  shall  the  tax  imposed  upon  such  agents  or  representatives  of  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  soliciting  men  to  leave  Buckingham  County  be  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  x)er  annum  or  more  than  two  himdred  doMars  per  annum,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Ixiard  of  sui>er\'isors.  Any  agent  or  representative  found  in  any 
part  of  the  county  soliciting  men  to  leave  kiid  county  for  the  purpose  heretofore 
stated,  without  having  in  his  possession  license  or  receipt  showing  that  license  has 
been  jwud,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis<lemeanor,  and  pimished,  on  conviction, 
by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  <lollars  in  each  ca4»e. 

3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  aca  are  hereby  rei)eale<l. 
Approved  March  6,  1900. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  1899-1900. 

Chapter  339. — Legislation  for  the  Territory  op  Hawail 

Chapter  1. — Contractu  for  labor. 

Section  10.  »  »  »  PronVM,  That  no  suit  or  proceedings  shall  be  maintained 
for  the  specific  i)erformance  of  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  for 
jversonal  labor  or  service,  nor  shall  any  remedy  exist  or  be  in  force  for  breach  of  any 
fiuch  contract,  except  in  a  civil  suit  or  prc>ceeding  instituted  solely  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  such  breach:  Provided  further^  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
modify  or  change  the  laws  of  the  United  States  applicable  to  merchant  seamen. 

All  contracts  made  since  Aujjust  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eiglit,  by 
which  persons  are  held  for  service  for  a  definite  term,  are  hereby  declared  null  ani 
void  and  terminated,  and  no  law  shall  be  passetl  to  enforce  said  contracts  in  any  way; 
and  it  shall  be  the  cluty  of  the  Ufiited  States  marshal  to  at  once  notify  such  persons 
so  held  of  the  termination  of  their  ccmtracts. 

The  act  a])proved  February  twenty-six,  eighteen  hundre<l  and  eighty-five,  "To 
prohibit  the  importation  and  migration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  under  contract  or 
agreement  to  i)erform  lalx)r  in  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,**  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  are  hereby 
extended  to  and  made  applicable  to  the  Territory  of  ilawaii. 

Chapter  3. — (hllertion  of  HtatiAtifs  hy  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Section  76.  *  *  *  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Uniteil  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor  to  collect,  assort,  ammge,  and  pre«eht  in  annual  reports  statistical  details 
relating  to  all  departments  of  lal)or  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  especially  in  relation 
to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  an<l  to  all  such  other  subjects  as  Congress  may,  bV  law,  direct.  The  said 
commissioner  is  esi>ecially  charged  to  ascertain,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  as 
often  thereafter  as  sucli  information  may  be  rec^uired,  the  highest,  lowest,  and 
average  numl)er  of  employees  engaged  in  the  various  industries  in  the  Territory, 
to  be  classified  as  to  nativity,  sex,  hours  of  labor,  and  conditions  of  employment, 
and  to  report  the  same  to  Congress. 

Chapter  6. — Chirutte — Certificates  of  reaidence — llrchinion  from  the  United  States, 

Section  101.  Chinese  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  this  act  takes  effect  may 
within  one  year  thereafter  obtain  certilicates  of  residence  as  re(iuire<i  by  **An  act  to 
prohibit  the  coining  of  Chinese  pers<ms  into  the  United  States,"  approved  May  fifth, 
eighteen  hundred  an<l  ninety-two,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved  November  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three,  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  **An 
act  to  prohibit  the  <*oming  of  Chinese  i)erson8  into  the  United  States,*  approved  May 
fifth,  eighteen  hun<lred  and  ninety-two,"  and  until  the  expiratiim  of  said  year  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  l)e  unlawful Iv  iil  the  Uniteil  States  if  found  therein  witfiout  such 
certificate:  Provided,  however^  'fhat  no  Chinese  laborer,  whether  he  shall  hold  such 
certificate  or  not,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Approved  April  30,  1900. 

Chapter  786. — Lkc.islation  for  the  District  op  Alaska. 

Title  1. — llecurdintjy  etr.y  of  mining  claimA^  etc. 

Section  15.  The  respective  recorders  shall,  uT)on  the  ]>ayment  of  the  fees  for  the 
same  pre.'^c'ribed  by  the  Attorney-General,  record  separately,  in  large  and  well-bound 
separate  books,  in  fair  hand: 

******* 

Ninth.  Affidavits  of  annual  work  done  on  mining  claims; 

Tenth.  Notices  of  mining  Icn-ation  and  declaratory  statements; 

Eleventh.  Such  other  writings  as  are  required  or  permitted  by  law  to  be  recorded, 
including  the  liens  of  mechanics,  laborers,  and  others:  Providea,  Notices  of  location 
of  mining  claims  shall  be  filed  for  record  within  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the 
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fliflcovery  of  the  claim  described  in  the  notice,  and  all  instruments  shall  be  recorfled 
in  the  recording  district  in  which  the  property  or  subject-matter  affected  by  the 
instrument  is  situated,  and  where  the  proi)erty  or  subject-matter  is  not  situated  in 
any  c^iablished  recording  district  the  instrument  affectmg  the  same  shall  Ixi  recorded 
in  the  otiii'e  of  the  clerk  of  the  division  of  the  court  having  supervision  over  the 
r*Ht">niing  di\iHion  in  which  such  property  or  subject-matter  is  situated. 

Sec.  16.  •  •  *  Miners  in  any  oiganize<l  mining  district  may  make  rules  and 
Tvffulations  governing  the  recording  of  notices  of  location  of  mining  claims,  water 
rights,  flumtv  and  ditches,  mill  sites  and  afhdavits  of  labor,  not  in  conflict  with  this 
a<-t  or  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
stnieil  so  as  to  prevent  the  miners  in  any  regularly  organized  mining  district  not 
within  any  reconling  district  establishes.!  by  the  court  from  electing  their  own  min- 
ing nt-onfer  to  act  as  such  imtil  a  recorder  therefor  is  appointed  by  the  court:  *  *  * 

Sbi*.  2t>.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  mining  claims,  mineral  loca- 
ti«»ns,  and  rights  incident  thereto  are  hereby  extended  to  the  District  of  Alaska: 
J^'fitirtl,  That  subjeirt  only  to  such  general  limitations  as  may  l)e  necessary  to  exempt 
nav iteration  from  artificial  "oljstructions  all  land  and  shoal  water  between  low  and 
nivixn  high  tide  on  the  shores,  bays,  and  inlets  of  Bering  8ca,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Unitcii  Statt»s,  shall  he  subjwt  to  exploration  and  mining  for  gold  and  other 
prH'i<nis  metals  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  wholiave  k»gally  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  such,  mider  such  reas<^nable  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
miners  in  (ti^^nized  mining  districts  may  have  heretofore  made  oi*  may  hereafter 
make  gi»verning  the  temjwrarv  possession  thereof  for  exploration  and  mining  i)ur- 
fxises  until  otherwise  provided  by  law:  l^omhd  further,  That  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions (>stablishe<i  by  the  miners  shall  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  mining  laws  of  the 
Uniteil  States;  and  no  exclusive  jwrniit  shall  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
authorizing  any  person  or  persons,  cor]X)ration  or  company  to  excavate  or  mine 
untler  any  of  said  watew  IkUow  low  tide,  and  if  such  exclusive  permit  has  l)een 
granttni  it  is  hereby  revoked  and  declared  imll  and  void;  but  citizens  of  the  United 
States  or  [>en?ons  who  have  legally  declared  their  intention  to  l>ecome  such  shall 
have  the  right  to  dredge  and  mine*  for  gold  or  other  precious  metal  in  said  waters, 
below  low  title,  sulnect  to  such  general  rules  and  Regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  prt^scriln?  for  the  preservation  of  onler  and  the  protwtion  of  the  interests  of 
i-omnien^;  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not,  however,  deprive  miners  on  the 
beaeh  of  the  right  hereby  given  to  dumj)  tailings  into  or  pump  from  the  sea  oi)posite 
their  claims,  except  where  such  dumping  would  actually  ol)struet  navigation,  and 
the  ref»er\'ation  of  a  roadway  sixty  ftH.*t  wide,  under  the  tenth  sc*ction  of  the  act  of 
May  fi.mrteenth,  eighteen  hundre<l  and  ninety-eight,  entitled  *'  An  act  exten<ling  the 
honie^tea<l  laws  and  i)roviding  for  right  of  way  for  railroads  in  the  district  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes,*'  shall  not  apply  to  mineral  lands  or  town  sites. 

Title  1. — luiniiiK/s  <>/  tuarrial  tnn/nn, 

SwTiox  28.  A  wife  may  receive  the  wages  of  her  personal  lal)or,  and  maintain  an 
a<nion  therefor  in  her  «)wn  name  and  hold  the  same  in  her  own  right,  and  she  may 
l»niHirute  and  defend  all  actions  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  her  rights  and 
pr<.»iR»rty  as  if  unmarried. 

Title  2. — Krttnjti Ion  from  e.irrufion,  cff. 

Sbtttox  272.  The  homcFtead  of  any  familv,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  judicial  sale  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  liability  hen»after  contracted  or  for 
the  sati^faction  of  any  judgment  hen*after  obtaiiunl  on  such  debt.  Such  homestead 
must  Ih?  the  ai'tual  alJode  of  and  owned  by  such  family  or  some  members  thereof.  It 
shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  R\e  hundre<l  dollars  in  value,  nor  exceed  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  in  extent  if  not  located  in  a  town  or  city  laid  off  into  blcK'ks  or  lots, 
or  if  located  in  any  such  town  or  city,  then  it  shall  not  exived  om^fourth  of  «>ne 
acre.  ♦  *  ♦  The  homestead  aforesaid  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  or  any  legal 
proceHs  after  the  death  of  the  person  entitled  thereto  for  the  collection  of  any  debts 
for  which  the  same  could  not  have  been  sold  during  his  lifetime. 

Sbc.  273.  All  other  pronerty,  including  franchises  or  rights  or  interests  therein,  of 
the  judgment  debtor  shall  be  liable  to  an  execution,  except  at*  in  this  se<'tion  T>ro- 
vided.  The  following  property  shall  Ix)  exempt  from  execution  if  selected  and  re- 
Ber>'ed  by  the  judgment  debtor  or  his  agent  at  the  time  of  the  levy,  or  as  soon  there- 
mfter  before  m\e  thereof  as  the  same  shall  be  known  to  him,  and  not  otherwise: 

Firatt.  The  earnings  of  the  judgment  debtor,  for  his  personal  services  rendered  at 
any  time  within  aixty  d&ys  next  preceding  the  levy  of  execution  or  attacbmeiil,  vfVietv 
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it  uppoATs  by  the  (lebt^)r'd  aifKlavit  or  otherwise  that  euch  earnings  arc  nreewary  for 
the  use  of  hw  family  8upi>orte<l  in  whole  or  in  part  by  his  labor; 

Second.  ]k)ok8,  luctiireu,  and  musical  instnmients  owned  by  any  person,  to  the  value 
of  wventy-five  dollars; 

Thinl.  Necessary  wearing  apparel  owne<l  by  any  person  for  tlie  nee  of  himself  or 
his  family:  Provided j  Watches  or  jewelrv  exceeding  ni  value  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars  shall  not  Iw  exemnt  by  virtue  oi  this  sulxlivision; 

Fourth.  The  tools,  imi)lement?,  appamtus,  team,  vehicle,  harness,  or  library  neces- 
sary to  enable  any  person  to  carrv  on  the  tnule,  occuiwition,  or  profession  by  which 
such  i>erHon  habitually  larus  his  fivin<;  to  the  value  of  live  hun<lred  dollars;  also  suf- 
iicicnt  ouantit^'  of  ftKxl  to  su])iM)rt  sut^i  team,  if  any,  for  six  months;  the  word 
'*  team ''  in  this  sulxlivision  shall  not  be  construe<l  to  include  more  than  one  yoke  of 
oxen,  or  a  span  of  hordes  or  mules,  or  two  reindeers,  or  six  dogs,  as  the  case  may  !«; 

Fifth.  The  following  ])roi>erty,  if  owned  by  the  head  of  a  family  and  in  actual  use 
or  kept  for  use  by  and  for  his  familv,  or  when  l)eing  removed  from  one  habitation  to 
another  on  a  change  of  residence:  I'en  shetM>  with  one  year's  fleetre  or  the  yam  or 
cloth  manufar.turiMl  therefrom;  two  cowsantl  live  swine;  hoasehold  goods,  furniture, 
and  utou.«ils  io  the  value  of  three  hundreil  dollars;  also  f<XKl  sulhcient  to  support  such 
animals,  if  any,  for  six  months,  and  provisions  actually  providcni  for  family  use  and 
necessary  for  the  support  of  such  pen»on  and  family  for  six  months; 

Sixth.'  The  seat  or  jHnv  occupied  by  the  head  of  a  family  or  his  family  in  a  pla(«  of 
public  worship. 

Seventh.  All  proixjrtv  of  any  public  or  municii>al  corporation. 

Kighth.  No  article  of  propt^Vty,  or  if  the  same  has  Ix^en  8«>ld  or  exchanged,  then 
neither  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  nor  the  articles  received  in  exchan^  therefor,  shall 
be  exempt  from  execution  issued  on  a  judgment  recovered  for  its  price. 

Title  2. —  ]\'(tf/('M  jtn'frrn'd — In  administration, 

Skction  872.  The  chargt»s  and  claims  against  the  estate  *  *  *  shall  l)e  paid  in 
the  following  r>rder  *  >  *  :  First,  funeral  charges;  second,  taxes  of  whatever 
nature  due  the  United  States;  third,  expenses  of  last  sickness;  fourth,  all  other  taxes 


of  whatever  nature;  lifth,  debts  preferre<i  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  sixth, 
.  the  death  of  the  decciised  were  a  lieu  upon  his  property  or  any  right 
le  priori  _ 
emi>lt>yee  [employees]  of  <lecedent  for  wages  earne<l  within  the  ninety  days  imnie<li- 


or  interest  therein  arconling  to  the  i.»riority  of  their  several  liens;  seventh,  debte  due 
emi>lt>yee  [employees]  of  <lecedent  for  wages  earne<l  within  the  ninety  days  imnie<li- 
ately  precctling  tlie  death  of  the  decedent;  eighth,  all  other  claims  against  the  estate. 

TiTLK  ;{. — J'Jurnimjit  of  inarrird  irojm'n. 

Section  (>4.  All  pro]KTty,  either  real  or  personal,  a(M]|uirc<l  by  any  married  woman 
during  coverture  by  her  own  lalwjr  shall  not  be  liaV)le  for  tlie  debts,  contriK't,^,  or 
lial>ilities  of  her  husband,  but  shall  in  all  resi)ects  Im:^  suVjject  to  the  same  exemptions 
anrl  lial»ilities  iis  pr(»iH^rty  owm*d  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  or  afterwards  acquired 
by  gift,  devise,  or  inheritance. 

TlTl.r,  I». — Kxrni}t1i<n)  frtnii  r.rrritfinn,  rtr. 

^Section  2.'W.  Burial  lots  sold  by  such  [cemetery]  as>'o<nation  shall  l)e  for  the  sole 
purpose  »>f  interment  ami  shall  l)e  exempt  from  taxation,  execution,  attachment,  or 
any  other  claim,  lion,  or  pmcew*  whatsoever  if  uscmI,  as  intendetl,  exclusively  for 
burial  i)ur]>oses  and  in  no  wise  with  a  view  to  ]>rotit. 

Title  3. — Lirtis  nf  imcftanint,  Inhnrt'rm^  etc. 

Section  2t)2.  Kvery  mechanic,  artisjm,  machinist,  builder,  contractor,  liimljer 
merchant,  lalM.rer,  teamster,  drayman,  ami  other  jxTsons  ix^rformiiifi:  lal>or  uiK>n  or 
furnishing  material,  of  any  kind  to  Im»  us4»«l  in  the  constructi<m,  development,  altera- 
tion, nv  rejjair,  either  in  w*ln>le  or.  in  j»art,  of  any  building,  wharf,  bridge,  Hume,  mine, 
tunnel,  fence,  machinery,  (jr  a<jue<luct,  or  any  structun>  or  sujx^rstructun*,  shall  have 
a  lien  upon  tlie  same  for  the  ^Nork  or  lalM)r  done  or  material  furnishiKl  at  the  instance 
of  the*  owner  of  the  buihling  or  other  imj)rovemeut  or  his  agent;  and  every  contractor, 
sul UN )n tractor,  an*hite<'t,  builder,  or  other  jn^rson  having  charge*  of  the  construction, 
alteration,  or  r«»|)air,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  building  or  other  improvement  aa 
aforesaid  shall  \yQ  held  to  Ix;  the  agent  of  the  owner  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  code. 

Sec.  263.  The  land  uixm  which  any  building  or  other  improvement  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  constructed,  together  with  a  convenient  spa^'o  about  the  same,  or  so  much  aa 
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nwy  l>e  require<1  for  the  convenient  use  and  occuiuition  tlu^reof  (to  1h>  tletennintMl  ])y 
tht*' judgment  of  the  i^urt  at  the  time  of  the  forei'loHure  uf  such  lien),  and  tlie  mine 
on  which  the  labor  waa  perfonned  or  for  which  the  material  wa8  furni8hc<l  Hliall  al.««o 
In*  rsul»jeit  to  the  liena  createtl  by  thia  code  if,  at  the  time  the  work  was  commenced 
or  the  materials  for  the  same  iiad  been  commenced  to  l)e  furnitf)ie<l,  the  land  helongeil 
til  the  iHTEum  wh(»  caiued  the  building  or  other  improvement  to  l)e  constructed, 
altereti,  orre|iainHl;  but  if  Huch  pernon  owned  less  than  a  fee-simple  estate  in  hucIi 
land,  tht-n  only  his  interent  therein  sliall  Ikj  Hubject  to  nuch  lien;  and  in  ctise  nnch 
in  ten  tit  hIuiU  lie  a  lea:?ehold  interet«t^  and  the  holder  thereof  nhall  have  forfeited  his 
riifhts  th»»reto,  the  pun-haw^r  of  pucli  building  or  improvement  an<l  leavehoM  lenii. 
ur  ^>  niach  there* >f  a**  riMnains  unexpiretl  at  any  sale  under  the  i)rovi!sion.s  <>f  this 
ei«le,  hliall  Ikj  held  to  l)e  the  awignee  of  such  lea.»»ehold  term,  and  an  Kuch  nhall  be 
entitle<l  t^*  jjay  the  lessor  all  arrears  of  rent  or  other  money  and  c<»Hts«  due  under  the 
\\-As<%  unleritf  the  letvor  nhall  liave  regained  i)osses.sion  of  the  land  and  projK'rtv,  or 
ul»faineil  judgment  for  the  iX)i»f«e«uon  theri.^>f,  j)rior  to  the  commencement  o{  the 
e•ln^>t^letion,  alteration,  or  rei»air  of  the  building  or  other  imi>n)vement  thertsjf;  in 
which  event  tlie  ininrhaa»r  shall  have  the  right  only  to  remove  the  building  or  other 
improvement  witiiin  thirty  days  after  he  shall  have  ])urchaseil  the  same;  and  the 
numr  of  tlie  laml  shall  receive  the  rent  due  him,  payable  out  of  the  pn>ct»e<ls  of  the 
Kile,  arconiing  ti»  the  terms  of  the  lease,  down  to  the  time  of  such  nMuoval. 

Se«-.  lV»4.  a  lifncn'ate<i  by  this  code  ujKjn  any  ]>an*el  of  land  shall  W  pn^ferre<l  to 
any  lit-n.  mortgagt*,  or  other  incumbrance  which  may  have  attached  to  the  land  sul>- 
M-«|Ut'nt  lo  thv  time  when  the  building  or  other  improvement  was<'onmience<l,  or  the 
materials  were  commencetl  to  Iv  fumishe<l  and  placeti  ujyon  or  adjaivnt  tt)  the  hunl; 
al?H>  tti  any  lien,  mortgage,  t>r  other  incmnbrance  which  was  unrecordcKl  at  the  time 
when  the  building,  structure,  or  other  improvement  was  connnenced,  or  otln^r  matc- 
riaL-i  u*r  the  Kimt^  were  conimenc<»<l  to  Ihj  furnished  and  ])laced  u[X)n  or  adjju^eut  to 
thr  land;  and  all  liens  created  by  this  cr)de  U[Mm  any  building  or  other  improve- 
nit'nts  shall  1k>  prefer nn I  to  all  prior  liens,  mortgages,  or  other  incumbrances  ui>on 
the  landuiN.tn  which  th»^  building  or  other  improvement  shall  havelH*en  constructed 
or  Mtnate<l  when  altered  nr  re]»aire<.l;  and  in  enforcing  such  lien,  such  buihling  or 
oiher  imi»n>vement  may  Ik*  soM  separately  fn)m  the  land,  and  when  so  sold  the  i»ur- 
ohas*-r  may  removi*  the  same,  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  not  to  excved 
tliirly  «lays,  nj»on  thi»  ]>ayment  to  the  owner  of  the  land  of  a  reasonable  r«Mit  f».ir  its 
UM>ir«>m  the  tlate  <»f  its  purchase  to  the  time  of  removal:  Proridtdy  If  such  n^moval 
i-4*  ].n-v«*nti-<l  by  U*i?al  proceedings,  the  thirty  days  shall  not  lK.»gin  to  run  until  the 
final  di'ti-rmi nation  of  such  pnn^eedings  in  flu*  court  of  first  rt*sort  or  Xha  apix^llate 
c>iurt  it  apiH'al  Im*  taken. 

Sk«'.  *J«>5.  Every  building,  <>r  other  improvement  mentioned  in  section  two  hun- 
tireil  und  sixty-two,  constnicte<l  upon  any  lands  with  the  knowl«*dge  of  the  ownt'r 
or  the  i»er>on  having  or  claiming  any  interest  therein,  shall  be  hcM  to  have  been 
ei.>i».«truettHl  at  the  instance  of  such  owner  or  i)erson  having  or  claiming  any  interest 
tht-n-in:  and  the  interest  owned  or  elainu^l  shall  be  subject  to  any  lien  iile<l  iti  aceonl- 
ano'  with  the  provisions  <if  this  code,  unless  such  owner  or  jierson  having  or  claiming 
au  intrrc'^t  then-in  shall,  within  three  days  aftt-r  he  shall  have  o))tain(»d  knowUdge 
of  the  Construction,  altemtion,  t»r  repair,  give  notice  that  he  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  same,  by  lasting  a  noti<"e  in  writing  Xo  that  efle<'t  in  some  conHpieuoiLs  j>lace 
U}-tri  the  land,  or  up<m  the  building  or  other  improvement  situate<l  thereon. 

Ski'.  2ii«J.  It  shall  Ik»  the  duty  of  every  original  contractor,  within  sixtv  days  aft«'r 
the  <'i»ni]iletion  <»f  his  contract,  and  of  every  mechanic,  artisan,  iiKU'liinist,  builder, 
ImiiU'r  merchant,  lalMjrer,  or  other  jhts^ju,'  save  the  original  eontra<'tor,  claiming 
the  Ivnefit  of  thi.«»  <*rxle,  within  thirty  tlays  after  the  <'omi»letion  of  the  alteration  or 
nrpair  there«»f,  or  after  he  has  ceaseil  to  labor  thereon  from  any  can^e,  or  after  he 
has  cease<l  to  furnish  materials  therefor,  to  lile  \>ith  the  recorder  of  the  preeinct  in 
whit-h  such  building  or  other  improvenu'nt,  or  some  ])art  thereof,  shall  In*  situated, 
a  claim  containing  a  true  statement  of  his  demand,  alter  «lednctinLr  all  just  «'n'<lits 
und  tiffsets,  with  th<»  name  of  the  owner  or  reputed  owner,  if  known,  and  also  the 
nauie  of  the  i»<*rs<')n  by  whom  he  was  employed  or  to  whom  he  furnishe<l  the  mat*'- 
rials,  and  also  a  des4Ti4»tion  of  the  property  to  be  charged  with  tht^  lien  sullicient  for 
iilentilie-ation,  which  claim  shall  be  veriliecl  by  the  oath  of  himself  or  of  some  other 
l»ers«»n  having  knowle<lge  of  the  facts. 

Skc,  2t>7.  The  rtn-onler  shall  reconl  the  claim  iti  a  l»ook  kept  for  that  nurposi*, 
which  reeonlrt  shall  l)e  indexes!  as  detain  and  other  conveyances  are  n'(|uirtNl  by  law 
to  be  indexed,  and  for  which  he  shall  re<:eive  the  same  fees  as  are  allowed  by  law 
for  reconling  deeds  and  other  instruments. 

Sec.  268.  No  lien  provi<led  for  in  this  c«xle  shall  bind  any  building,  stnicture,  or 
other  iinprovcuient  for  a  longer  i>erio<l  than  six  mouths  after  the  same  shall  luxv^ 
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b<?en  file<l,  unl<»ss  Puit  lx»  brought  l)efore  the  proper  i^nrt  within  that  time  to  enforce 
thc^  sanio,  or,  if  a  (Te<iit  ]>e  given,  then  pix  nionthti  after  the  expiration  of  snch  credit; 
))iit  no  lien  sliall  be  continne4l  in  force  for  a  longer  time  than  one  year  from  the  time 
the  wt)rk  in  complete*!  by  any  agreement  to  give  cre<lit. 

Sec.  260.  Any  person  MhoHhall,  at  tlie  refjiient  of  the  owner  of  any  lot  in  the  dis- 
trict, jrrade,  lilf  in,  or  otherwise  improve  the  pame  or  the  Htreet  in  front  of  or  adjoin- 
in;^  the  «inie.  nhall  have  a  lien  uix>n  pucli  lot  lor  his  work  done  and  materials  fur- 
nished in  the  gmding,  lilling  in,  or  other^vi8e  improving  the  same;  and  all  the  pn>- 
vinions  of  thi^  code  resi)eeting  the  Jiecuring  and  enforcing  the  mechanic's  lien  nnall 
apply  thereto. 

Sfx*.  27(K  .Vctions  to  enforce  liena  created  by  thiH  C4Hle  plmll  be  brought  before  the 
district  court,  and  the  i)leadingH,  process,  practiiH.*,  and  other  procwnlings  shall  Ije 
the  same  as  in  other  cas*»s.  In  case  the  proctHMls  of  any  sale  under  this  co<le  phall 
1h;  insuiiicient  to  ]>ay  all  lien  holders  under  it,  the  Vums  of  all  ])ers<ms  other  than  the 
orijrinal  contnu-tor  (and  subcontractors)  shall  first  Ik?  paid  in  full,  or  pro  rata  if  the 
l»rocetHls  l>e  insuflicient  to  pay  them  in  full;  and  <mt  of  the  remainder,  if  any,  the  sub- 
contract«)rs  shall  be  paid  in  full,  <.)r  pro  rataJf  the  remainder  Iw^  insufficient  to  i»ay 
thcin  in  full,  and  the  remain<ler,  if  any,  shall  ?h»  i>aid  to  the  original  contractor;  an<l 
earh  claimant  shall  l>e  entitle<l  to  execution  for  any  balance  due  hini  after  puch 
distrilmtion,  such  execution  to  lx»  issued  bv  the  clerk  of  the  ilistrict  court,  ui>on 
<lemand,  after  the  return  of  the  marshal  or  otber  ollicer  makhig  the  sale  showing  such 
balance  due. 

In  all  actions  under  this  chapter  [sections  2(J2  to  275,  inclusive]  the  district  court 
shall,  upon  ent«*ring  judgment  for  the  jjlaintiff,  allow  as  a  part  of  the  costs  all  moneys 
paid  for  the  filing  and  recording  of  tlu'  lien,  and  also  a  n»asonable  amount  as  attor- 
ney's fei'S.  All  artiiins  t»>  I'uforce  any  lien  <*reat<'d  by  this  (mkIc  shall  have  preference 
\\\M>u  the  caleinlar  of  civil  actions  brought  before  the  tlistrict  court  and  shall  be  tricftl 
without  unneci'ssary  delay. 

In  all  actions  to  enforce*  any  lien  cn-ated  by  this  chapter  [section?  2(52  to  275,  inclu- 
sive] all  iH^i-sons  pei-sonally  liable  an<l  all  lien  hoMers  whosi*  claims  have  been  flletl 
for  r(.'ronl  un«lcr  the  pr(>visions  t»f  section  two  bund ri»<l  and  sixty-six  phall,  and  all 
other  persons  inten'sted  in  the  matter  in  controversy  or  in  the  proiH»rty  sought  to  l>e 
charged  wilh  Ww  lien  may,  be  ma«le  j»arties;  but  siieli  as  are  not  made  parties  shall 
nr)t  Ive  bonnd  by  such  j)roceedings.  The  ]>roceedings  up<m  the  foreclosure  of  the 
liens  creatiMl  by* this  code  shall  be.  as  nearly  as  jmssible,  made  to  conform  to  the 
l>rocecdings  of  a  foreclosure  t>f  a  mt»rtgage  lien  ujKm  real  proiK»rt.y. 

Sec.  271.  No  payment  by  the  owner  of  the  bui Ming  or  structure  to  any  original 
contractor  or  subc<)n tractor,  ma<le  l.>efore  thirty  days  fn)m  the  completion  of  the 
building,  shall  be  valid  for  tlie  purp«»st»  of  defwdingor  discharging  any  lien  created 
by  this  chapter  [sections  2«>2  to  275,  inclusive!  in  favor  of  any  workman,  lal>orer, 
himU'r  mercliMnt,  or  material  man,  unlos  such  i»aynient  sf>  made  by  the  owner  of 
the  building  or  structure  to  such  original  contractor  or  suln'ontractor  has  been  dis- 
tributee! among  such  workmen,  lalK)n-rs,  lumU'r  merchants,  or  material  men,  or,  if 
distributed  in  part  only,  then  the  same  shall  be  valid  only  to  the  extent  the  same  has 
Ikh'U  so  distributtMl. 

Sw.  272.  Any  contractor  shall  l>e  entitled  to  re<*over  uixm  a  lien  fded  by  him  only 
such  amount  as  may  l>e  due  to  him  according  to  the  terms  of  his  contract,  after 
deducting  all  claims  of  other  ]>arliis  for  work  done  and  materials  furnishiMl  as  afore- 
sai<l;  and  in  all  cases  where  a  lien  shall  Ik?  filed  umler  this  chapter  [sei'tions  2(52  to 
275,  inclusive]  for  work  tlone  or  materials  furnished  to  any  contractor  nc shall  defend 
any  action  brought  thereupon  at  his  own  exiH*nse,  and  during  the  pemlencv  of  such 
ac^tion  the  f»wner  mav  withhold  from  the  contractor  the  amount  of  money  for  which 
such  lien  is  lile«l;  and  in  i-ju^jc  <)f  judgment  against  the  owner  or  his  iiroperty  upon 
the  liens  the  <»wner  shall  be  entitled  U)  deduct  from  any  amount  due  or  aliout  to 
Ix^conie  due  by  him  to  the  contractor  the  amount  of  such  judgment  and  costs;  and  if 
the  amount  of  snch  jud^rment  and  costs  shall  exceed  the  amount  due  by  him  to  the 
contractor,  or  il  the  <»wner  shall  have  s<fttled  with  the  contractor  in  full,  he  shall  l>e 
entitle*!  to  recover  back  from  the  contract* )r  any  amount  so  i)aid  by  him,  the  owner, 
in  excess  of  the  contract  price,  and  for  which  the  contractor  W!w  originally  the  i>arty 
liabh^ 

Skc.  27:?.  Whenever  anV  me<'hanic.  artisan,  machinist,  buihler,  lumber  merchant, 
c«mtractor,  laborer,  or  other  j>erson  shall  have  furnished  or  pmcured  any  materials 
for  ust^  in  theconstmction,  alteration,  orrepiiirof  any  building  or  other  improvement, 
such  materials  shall  not  Ik*  subject  to  attachment,  ex<H*ution,  or  other  legal  process  to 
enfr)rce  any  debt  due  by  the  purchaser  of  such  materials  except  a  debt  due  for  the 
purchase  inonev  thereof,  k)  long  as  in  go(Kl  faith  the  same  have  In^n  or  are  about  to 
ne  applied  to  the  construction,  alteration,  or  rei>alr  of  such  building,  structure,  or 

ier  unprovement 
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Set.  274.  The  words  "building  or  other  improvement,"  wherever  the  same  are 
uahI  in  thii*  chapter  [sections  262  to  275,  inclunive],  nhall  be  held  to  indiide  and 
apply  to  any  wharf,  bridge,  ditch,  fiunic,  tunnel,  fence,  machinerj',  a<iueduct  to 
cn-ate  hydraulic  power,  or  for  mining  or  other  purixMses,  and  all  other  fitructurcH  and 
^iifkenitriii-turei*,  whenever  the  pame  can  be  made  applicable  thereto;  and  the  words 
**it»ni»tniction,  alteration,  or  rc*pair,**  wherever  the  same  are  u^ed  herein,  nhall  be 
htd«l  to  include  |)artial  construction,  and  all  repaira  done  iu  and  \\\^n\  any  building  or 
otluT  improvement. 

Stx".  275.  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter  [sections  262  to  275,  inclusive]  shall 
aiTi**'!  any  lien  heretofore  at'tiuireil,  but  the  same  may  Ixi  enforced  by  the  pr(>visioiis 
of  thb*  cfiapter;  and  where  actions  are  now  i>ending  the  proceedings*  after  this  chai>- 
t^'r  giKV  into  effect,  may  Ikj  conductt^l  ac^conling  to  this  chapter. 

Sn*.  276.  Any  iH*rson  who  shall  make,  alter,  repair,  or  Ix^ntow  lalx)r  on  any  article 
uf  iK'n^iiial  projHjrty  at  the  n»quest  of  the  owner  or  lawful  ix>sses.sor  thereof  shall 
hiivi*  a  lien  uiKin  such  nrojKjrty  so  ma<le,  altcre<l,  or  rc^])aii"e(l,  or  ui>on  which  labor 
h:is  lo<.'n  K*stowe<l,  for  his  juft  and  R»asona])le  charges  for  the  labor  he  has  ix'rformed 
;riil  the  material  he  has  furniHhe<l,  and  Huch  jn^rson  may  hold  and  retain  ]>ossession 
of  tlie  same  imtil  such  just  an<l  reasonable  charges  shall  l>e  ])ai(l. 

Si:<-.  277.  Anv  person  who  is  a  common  carrier,  or  who  shall,  at  the  reciuest  of  the 
<»wiu-r  «»r  lawful  ]H->*wH»t!j*or  of  any  personal  i>roperty,  carry,  convey,  or  trnnHi>ort  the 
saiiu»  fn)m  one  i>la<*c»  to  another,  and  any  jKTson  who  nhall  safely  kct»p  or  store  any 
irrain,  wan's,  men*handise,  and  pi^rsonal  jirojiertvat  th(^  re<iuestof  the  owner  or  law- 
ful |>«.>!ivet**or  thereof,  and  any  ])erson  who  shalf  i»asture  or  fee<l  any  hor?es,  cjittle, 
h«igs.  sheep,  or  other  live  stock,  or  lx»stow  any  lal)or,  care,  or  attention  uiKm  the  same 
at  the  re^iUi-st  of  the  owner  or  lawful  |K)Sst?ssor  thereof,  shall  have  a  lien  upon  such 
pri'iM'rty  f<ir  his  just  and  reasonable  charges  for  the  labor,  care,  an<l  attention  he  has 
botitwitl  and  the  fotxl  he  has  furnishe<l,  and  he  may  retain  posst»ssion  of  such 
projx'rty  imtil  such  charges  Ix?*  paid. 

Sn'.  278.  If  such  ju.*<t  and  rea.«onal)le  charges  Ix'  not  ]>ai<l  within  three  months 
after  the  carts  attention,  and  labor  shall  have  been  i>erf(>rmt^l  or  Ix^towt^l,  or  the  ' 
niattTials  <»r  f<x)d  shall  have  lx»en  furnished,  the  ixrson  having  such  lien  may  i>ro- 
otHl  to  K»ll  at  public  auction  the  property*  mentioned  in  the  last  two  sections,  or  a 
|vart  therei»f  sulhcient  t«»  jmy  such  just  arid  reasonable  charges.  Before  selling,  he 
shall  give  ni>ti(v  of  su<h  sale  by  advertisement  for  thrtH>  wei»ks  in  a  newspaper  i>ub- 
li!*hi-<l  in  the  pri.H:iiict,  if  there  be  such  publication,  or  by  posting  up  notice  of  such 
sale  iu  ihrei.»  public  ])lace8  in  the  precinct,  one  of  which  shall  be  the  post-oUice,  or 
ailjacent  then-to,  for  three  weeks  before  the  tinie  of  such  sale,  and  the  pnx'eeils  of 
Miili  sale  shall  1k»  ap])lied,  first,  to  the  discharge  of  such  lien,  and  the  costs  of  keep- 
ing and  sidling  such  ^)ro]x?rty,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  shall  be  pai<l  over  to  the 
i>wner  tliereof:  Pmrtdfifj  Nothing  herein  containe<l  shall  1m»  construtnl  as  to  authorize 
any  warehnns<'man  to  sell  more  of  any  wool,  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain  than  sulli- 
cii'nt  to  i»ay  charge's  due  the  warehouseman  on  such  wool,  wheat,  oats,  or  other  gniin: 
Alt*!  pnjrithil jurthtTj  If  any  such  wan^htaiseman  shall  sell,  loan,  or  dispose  (►f  in  anv 
manner.  <-ontrary  to  the  prcjvisions  of  this  chapter  [stM'tions  276  to  21)5,  inclusive], 
withtiut  the  cimsent  ai  the  owner  thercHjf,  any  such  wool,  wheat,  oats,  or  other  grain, 
h«*  >hall,  for  each  and  ever}'  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  owner  of  such  wool, 
whi*at,  <iats,  or  (»ther  grain  a  sum  tHpial  to  the  market  value  then^of,  and  fifty  per 
4vntum  of  the  market  value  in  addition  as  a  penalty,  the  market  value  to  l>e  the 
]iri«.*e  such  article  or  articles  Ix ire  at  the  time  the  owner  thereof  made  demand  on  the 
warehouseman  for  the  same. 

^EC.  27y.  The  provisions  of  the  last  three  stn'tions  shall  not  interfere  with  any 
six't'ial  atrni'ment  (►f  the  i^rties. 

Sei'.  2S0.  Kvery  jKjrson  jx?rforming  labor  upon,  or  who  shall  assist  in  obtaining  or 
ee<'uring,  saw  logs,  si»ars,  piles,  or  other  tinilwr  shall  have  a  lien  uj)on  the  same  for 
the  work  or  lal)or  done  upon  or  in  obtaining  or  securing  the  same,  whether  such 
work  or  lalnir  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  owner  of  the  same  or  his  agent.  The 
ci>»k  in  a  h»gging  camp  and  any  and  all* others  who  may  assist  in  or  al)out  a  logging 
<-amp  shall  be  rt»gar<led  as  a  i>erson  who  assists  in  obtailiing  or  securing  the  saw  logs, 
sfiars,  ]>iles,  or  other  timber  mentione<l  herein. 

Sec.  281.  Everj'  j»erson  ix^rforming  labor  ujxm  or  who  shall  assist  in  manufacturing 
iww  l<">ga  <»r  other  timl>er  into  lumlK'r  has  a  lien  upon  such  luml)er  while  the  same 
remains  at  the  yard  wherein  manufactured,  whether  such  work  or  labor  was  done 
at  the  instance  of  the  owner  of  such  lumlxT  or  his  agent. 

&BC.  282.  Any  person  who  shall  permit  another  to  go  upon  his  timber  lan<l  and 
cut  thereon  saw  logs,  spars,  piles,  or  other  timl)er  has  a  lien  ui>(>n  such  logs,  spars, 
pilee,  and  timber  for  the  i)rice  agree<l  to  lx>  paid  for  such  privilege,  or  for  the  i)rice 
aiich  privilege  or  the  stumpa^  thereon  would  be  reasonably  worth,  in  c&»2  thi^re 
no  exjaem  agreement  tixing  the  price. 
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Skc.  283.  The  liens  provided  for  iu  this  chapter  {>eotionfl  276  to  205,  inclusive]  are 
preiVrrc-d  liens  and  are  prior  to  any  and  all  other  liens,  and  no  Bale,  traiiMfer,  mort- 
gage, or  a^isignnient  of  any  ^law  logH,  ui)arH,  pilct9,  or  other  timber  or  manuiactUTed 
luiiiber  nhall  defeat  the  lien  thereon  an  herein  provided. 

SEi".  284.  The  jwrson  rendering  the  service  or  doins  the  work  or  labor  named  in 
Hectionfl  two  hundre<l  an<l  neventy-eix  and  two  humm*d  and  fleventy-seven  of  thia 
chajjter  i«  only  entitled  to  the  liens  as  provided  herein  for  Her\'iceB,  work,  or  labor 
for  the  jxeriod  of  fix  months,  or  any  part  thert^of  next  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
claims  as  provided  in  section  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  this  title. 

Sec.  2H5.  Tiie  j[>enk>n  granting  the  privilege  mentioned  in  section  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  of  this  title  is  only  entitled  to  the  lien  as  provide*!  therein  for  saw  l<-»gs. 
HlJiirj*,  piloH,  and  other  timlK*r  cut  during  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  filing  oi 
the  claim  as  provided  in  section  two  hundred  and  eighty -six. 

8k('.  28().  tvery  i)erson,  within  thirty  days  after  the  rendition  of  the  ser\'ices,  or 
after  performing  the  work  or  lalK>r  mentionv?*!  in  st^ctions  tVo  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  and  two  hundred  and  st^venty-seven  of  this  title,  who  shall  claim  the  Ijenefit 
hereof  must  file  for  record  with  tlie  reconler  of  the  pre<-inct  in  which  such  saw  logs, 
spars,  piles,  ami  other  timl)er  was  cut,  or  in  which  such  lumber  was  manufacture<l,  a 
claim  containing  a  statement  of  his  demand,  and  the  amount  thereof,  after  defiuetinx, 
as  near  as  ])OHsiV>le,  all  just  criMlits  and  offsets,  w  ith  the  name  of  the  jierson  by  whom 
he  was  emi)loyed,  with  a  statement  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his  contract,  if  any; 
and  in  cast*  there  is  no  express  contract,  the  claim  shall  state  what  such  service,  work, 
<»r  lal)<;r  is  reasonaV)ly  worth,  and  shall  also  contain  a  descrii)tion  of  the  projierty  to 
bt)  charged  w4th  the  lien  suliicient  for  identification  with  reasonable  certamty,  wfiich 
claim  must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  himself  or  some  other  jK^rscm  for  him  to  the 
effect  that  the  aliiant  Ixilieves  the  same  to  be  true,  which  claim  shall  1x3  substantially 
in  the  fallowing  furin: 

,  claimant,  vs. ,  defendant. 

Notice  is  h(»reby  given  that (claims  a  lien  ujwn  (dt»scri])ing  property),  being 

•  about more  or  less,  which  were  (<nit  or  manufactured)  in preclntrt.  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska,  are  marked  thus ,  and  are  now  lying  in ,  for  labor  per- 
formed uiM)n  an<l  assistance  riMidered  in  (cutting  or  manufacturing  logs  or  lumber) . 

Tliat  tlie  name  of  the  owner,  or  reputtnl  owner,  is ;  that employeil 

said to  i)erfonii  such  lal)or  and  render  such  assistance  upon  the  following  terms 

and  conditions  (state  contract,  if  any,  or  reasonable  value) ;  that  said  contract  has 

l>een  faithfully  perfornuHl  and  fully  comi)He<l  with  on  the  i)art  of  said ,  who 

perfonn<Hl  labor  and  a^^siHted  in  (cutting  or  manufacturing)  for  the  pericnl  of ; 

thatsiiid  labor  and  assistance  wtTC  so  ]»erformed  and  rendenni  \i\)on  said  pn>iKirty 

U'twecn  the day  of and  the day  of ,  and  the  rendition  of 

said  service  was  clo.-etl  on  the day  of ,  and  thirty  <iays  have  not  elapsed 

since  that  time;  that  the  amount  of  clainiant's  demand  for  Kiid  services  is ;  that 

no  jnirt  tliereof  has  U-en  i>aid  (except ),  and  there  is  now  due  and  remaining 

unpaid  thereon,  after  de^lucting  all  just  cn*«lits  and  offsets,  the  sum  of ,  in  which 

amount  he  claims  a  lien  upon  said  jirojK'rty. 

J)r**TRI(T  OF  Al-ASKA,  1 

T, ,  iH'ing  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  say  that  1  am  the named  in  the 

foreiroing  claim  :  that  I  have'  heard  the  same  re*a«l,  know  the  contents  thert^of,  and 
U'licve  the  same  to  l>e  tnio. 


SubM'rllH'd  and  sworn  to  Iwinrc  ww  this dav  of  ■ 


Skc.  287.  Kvery  person  mentioiunl  in  section  two  hundred  and  eighty  claiming 
the  Iwiiefit  thereof  must  file  for  record  with  the  recorder  of  the  pn»cinct  in  which 
such  saw  logH,  sj»ai's,  i)iles,  an<l  other  tiinlH*r  were  <*ut  a  claim,  in  substance  the  same 
as  i)rovi<le«l  in  K'Ction  two  humlred  and  eighty-six,  and  verifie<.l  as  therein  proviiUnl. 

Skc.  288.  The  rcconU^r  must  record  every  claim  filed  under  the  j)rovisions  of  this 
title  in  ImmjUs  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  which  rtronls  must  Ix^  indexc»<l  as  deeds 
and  (>t her  conveyances  are  nMiuirt»d  bv  law  to  l>e  indext^l,  and  for  which  ho  may 
rec<Mve  the  same  fees  as  are  all<»Wi'd  by  law  ft)r  reconling  dee<ls  or  other  instrumentsi. 

Sec.  2S9.  No  lien  provided  for  in  tliis  eha]>ter  [s<M*tions  27ti  to  295,  inclusive]  shall 
bind  any  saw  logs,  spars,  i)iles,  luml)er,  or  other  timl>er  for  a  longer  |)eri<xl  than  six 
months  after  the  claim,  as  herein  ]tn>vided  for,  has  been  filed,  unless  an  action  be 
commenced  within  that  time  to  enforce  the  same;  and  no  lien  of  any  kind  or  cliar- 
actcr  shall  be  had  upon  any  lumber  or  logs  after  the  same  shall  have  been  placed  in 
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any  iNiildinf?  or  anon  any  t<|>aiM  .'>r  piU<fl  after  the  muw  nliall  huvc  Ikvh  ])ut  in  us*.*  lur 
tht'*  i»;ir|Ni9«e  fi>r  whirli  they  were  intended. 

>&-.  'MK  Tlic  liiMw  j»rovi<le<l  for  in  thin  chapter  [jHH'tionH  27(>  to  295,  indusivo]  siiull 
U*  eufuniNl  by  an  aitKin  and  nhall  \9V  f;(ivemed  by  t!ie  lawH  re>;ulatin^  the  )>n.K'eed- 
ini:  n*iatin}{  to  the  nio<U*  and  manner  of  trial  and  theprcxveilinpj  and  iawiei  tt>  Kvun^ 
pn^iMTty  Hi>  art  to  hold  it  for  the  mtisfat^tiou  of  any  lien  tliat  may  be  against  it. 

SBi-.  'Ji^l.  Any  iH^rson  who  shall  brin^'  an  action  to  enfnrcre  a  lien  herein  providi'd 
for.  or  any  poR«>n  havhi^a  lien  ad  hen>in  provided  for,  whot^hall  be  made  a  |iarty  lo 
any  .-iie>i  ai'tion,  ha«*  a  rijxlit  to  demand  that  Hiieh  lien  Ikj  enfurctnl  ajniinst  tlie  winkle 
i.r  any  imrtof  thenaw  lojp*,  H]ian4,  pilen,  or  other  tim})er  or  manufactured  Iuml>er  upon 
uliifh  he  ha;!  fK^rfonned  lalnir,  or  which  he  has  a&>si2^te<l  in  obtaining  or  necurin^;,  or 
wbii-h  has  )>een  cnt  cm  bin  timUT  land  during;  the  nix  nxmth^  mentioiio<l  in  K-ctionn 
tMM  hundnKi  and  ei^hty-fonr  and  two  hundred  and  ei^hty-iive,  for  all  hiHlal)oru]-on 
•  •r  for  all  hi>«  aaifi-itajK-e  in  (»btaininK  or  securing  the  lo*^,  K|>ars,  mlcs,  or  other  timU'r, 
■  •r  in  nianaf:U'turin<;Kaid  lundterdnrin;;  the  whole  oruny  nart  of  the^xukonthH  men- 
tiiim-il  in  «H*tion  two  hun<ln*d  and  eijfhty-four,  or  for  timlH-r  cut  during  the  wholt^ir 
any  ]<irt  of  the  six  months  mentione«l  in  scvtion  two  hinidnnl  and  ci^hty-tive. 

Sec.  2ki.  Any  number  (jf  i»en«onH  claiming  lienH  under  iIuh  title  may  join  in  \\\v 
;<ame  a(*t ion,  and  when  nefianite  actions  are  connnenciMl  the  court  miiv  consolii late 
them.  The  cimrt  may  alsK>  allow,  a«  i»artof  the  ci^nts,  the  numeys  j>aid  for  tiliujj  lunl 
r»i-«»r\lin>r  the  claim,  ami  a  rtnu^jnable  attoniey'n  fet*  for  each  i^ci-son  claiming  a  lien. 

Sjx'.  '^J'A.  In  MK-h  a<>tion  jn<lirinent  nuist  be  n.»nden'd  in  favor  of  each  pt?rson  liav- 
iriif  a  lien  for  the  amount  due  hiu»,  ami  the  <'ourt  shall  (»rder  any  property  subject  to 
li'ic  lii-n  herein  j»n»videil  f<»r  to  be  w»ld  by  the  marshal  in  tint  same  manner  that  pcr- 
Hi«nal  pro]»erty  iss«»l«l  on  ix»*cutiou,  autl  the  c(»urt  shall  apportion  the  jmn-e*  (Is  I'f 
>urh  rale  to  tlieiuiyment  of  each  judgment  pn)rata.  acconlingto  the  amount  of  such 
j;i«li:ment. 

/^Ki-.  1N4.  The  juilge  «if  the  court  niay,  in  va<'ation,  ui>on  motion,  supi>orted  by  aili- 
d:i\it.  showiuir  that  the  jjrojKTty  is  lial)le  ti>  loss  or  destruction,  t»rderany  property 
Mibji-i't  X*y  a  lien  iis  in  this  title  provide»l  to  be  s\>l«l  by  the  marshal  as  p<*rsonal  ]>rop- 
erty  is  inM  on  exe<'Ution  U*ft»re  the  judgment  is  n»udered,  as  provided  in  section 
two  hundreil  and  ninety-thn»e,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  must  K' retained  l-y 
the  marshal  until  judgment,  to  1k'  applied  as  in  tliese<'tion  direetcd. 

Sk«'.  L*i».V  Anv  ]K-rsf)n,  linn,  (»r  <'orpuration  who  shall  injure,  impair,  or  destroy,  or 
uho>ball  n*n<ier  ditlicult,  uncertain,  or  im|K»s»,i]»It.  <,f  identilication  any  saw  lojjs, 
^p:»rs.  pih-s.  or  other  tiiiilKM"  knowing  the  same  to  be  snbji ct  to  a  lien,  a<  herein  ])ni- 
vidid.  without  the  express  <'oii.^Mit  of  the  pci>ou  entitle*!  t->  su«-h  lien,  shall  Im'  liahje 
tt  the  lien  holder  ft»r  damaires  to  the  amount  secured  by  his  lii-u,  which  s?nn  may  be 
ri>i-.i\cn*«l  bv  an  aetioii  against  su<"h  person,  lirm,  oreor]inratioii.  without  brin;:ing! lie 
>i:iT  a*  ]»rovMeil  for  in  stn-tion  'AO'J  <;f  this  eode:  rnnufoh  In  all  such  actions  the  prin- 
cipal ilebti.r  shall  1h»  mailc  a  codefentlant. 

Ai.proVi-<lJune  t>,  llKH). 

Jul  NT    ltf>oLlTIoN    \o.  .';7.  —  Siin/ntttliiiif    flu'   alu'u    rnnlrttrt-hihur    Inir    in  riiiiinr(i(,<,   ,r',l}i 
thf  (fhio  Ci'ith'nnial  ttinl  yin-fltinut  T'l'i'itiTii  I'^.rjKt^itini,. 

Th«' act  of  Congress  a] >]>rov(»<l  February  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ei«,'lity- 
tivf.  i»n»hibitinir  the  iniiH)rtation  of  foreigners  under  contract  to  jK-rfonn  Ia*M»r,  mi'mI 
the  a«-ts  amendatory  of  these  acts,  shall  n«»t  be  construed,  nor  shall  anything  therein 
i»]HT.ite  to  pri'vent,  hinder,  ca*  in  any  wise  restrict  an>  fop  i;^Mi  exhihitor,  ripre-enla- 
ti\e.  or  citi/en  «»f  a  ft>reiizn  nation,  or  the  holder  of  any  <'once<>ion  or  privile;re  fr..?ri 
the  nhio  (Vntennial  (.'t»mpany,  «»f  Tuletlo,  fri»n)  l)ringing  into  the  I'nited  States, 
under  j-oiitraet,  such  mechanics,  artisans,  aL'cnts.  nr  other  emplnyi-r^,  natives  of 
f»»rei;jn  iiumtries,  a^i  they  or  any  of  them  may  ileerii  nece«->arv,  ^ubject  to  tlie 
approval  in  each  <-ase  of  the  Secretary  of  the  T^a^•ury,  for  the  |>nrpo«-e  of  makiuL' 
preparations  for  installing  or  »*.>n«lucting  their  exhibits,  or  i»f  orepiiririg  or  installini; 
or  1 1  inducting  any  bu>iness  authorized  or  permittcij  uuiler  or  i»v  virtue  of  or  pertain- 
in-^  to  any  c-om-e.-sion  or  privih'ge  whi<-h  nuiy  have  Im  en  granted  by  the  Ohio  Centen- 
nial Oon!]»anv  in  connection  with  the  Ohio  Centennial  atid  Northwest  Territiiry 
KxjMtsition:  Pnnitlnl,  hnnrrn\  That  any  alien  who,  by  \irtne  of  this  act,  enters  the 
rmt«Ml  State::*  under  contra<'t  to  jierform  labor,  may  not  remain  in  the  Cnited  Stat<  s 
f«»r  more  than  three  mrmths  after  the  clo.<t»  of  the  expositi<in,  and  he  shall  thereafter 
U^  sinbjiM-t  to  all  the  pr<K*i*ss<>H  and  ]K>nalties  applicabh>  to  aliens  coming  in  violation 
of  the  alien  con  tract -lal)or  law  aforesiiid:  A)i(t  /tmritf,,!  jnrtlur.  That  this  roolution 
shall  not  Ik?  eonstnie<l  as  aj)plying  to  the  acts  of  Congre.^^s  prohibiting  the  condng  of 
Chinri<e  peiwms  into  the  l.nittMl  States. 

Approved  June  6,  ItKK). 
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Joint  Resolition  No.  38. — Siat])en(Uug  the  alien  conirad'labor  law  in  connedum  vUh 
the  Pan-American  Exjxmtion, 

The  act  of  C'oiigregs  api)roved  Februarjr  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreigners  under  contract  to  perform  labor,  and 
the  acts  amendatory  of  these  acts,  shall  not  be  construed,  nor  shall  anything  therein 
operate  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  in  any  wise  restrict  any  foreign  exhibitor,  representa- 
tive, or  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  the  holder  of  any  concession  or  privilege  from 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  Company,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  from  bringing  into 
the  United  States,  under  contract,  sucii  mechanics,  artisans,  agents,  or  other  employees, 
natives  of  foreign  countries,  as  they  or  any  of  them  may  deem  necessary,  subject  to 
approval  in  each  case  of  the  Secretary  of  *the  Treasury',  for  the  purpose  of  making 
preparations  for  in.stalling  or  conducting  their  exhibits,  or  of  preparmg  or  installing 
or  conducting  any  business  authorized  or  permitted  under  or  by  virtue  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  any  concession  or  privilege  which  ma^  have  been  granted  by  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  Company,  of  Buffalo,  New  \ork,  in  connection  with  such  exposition: 
Proridedy  however j  That  any  alien  who,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  enters  the  United  States 
under  contract  to  perform  labor,  may  not  remain  in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
three  months  after  the  close  of  the  exposition,  and  he  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to 
all  the  processes  and  jDenalties  applicable  to  aliens  coming  in  violation  of  the  alien 
contract-labor  law  aforesaid:  And  prorided  further ^  That  this  resolution  shall  not  l>e 
construed  as  applying  to  tlie  acts  of  Congress  prohibiting  the  coming  of  Chinese  per- 
sons into  the  United  States. 

Approved  June  6, 1900. 
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POEEION  LABOE  LAWS,  (a) 

BY   W.  F.  WFLIiOUGHBY. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The  seven  Colonies  of  Australasia  are  Queensland,  New  South  Wales, 
WesUMii  Australia,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  in  Australia  proper, 
the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  island  of  Tasmania.  All  but 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  were  originally  settled  as 
penal  colonies  in  the  forty  or  fifty  years  following  1787.  The  necessity 
that  this  polic}'  caused  for  a  large  measure  of  government  control  may 
partly  explain  the  active  interference  of  the  government  of  the  different 
Colonies  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  people.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
however,  governmental  intervention,  or  state  socialism,  as  it  is  some- 
times calleKl,  has  proceeded  further  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  than 
an3'where  else. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  State  is  shown  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  following  statement  of  the  labor  laws  that  are  now  in  force  there. 
As  the  scope  of  these  papers  on  foreign  labor  laws  is  strictly  limited, 
however,  to  certain  well-defined  classes  of  legislation,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  those  concerning  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  night  and  Sunday  work,  labor  in  factories  and  workshops, 
arbitration,  etc.,  (J)  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  mdical  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  social  laws  of  the  Colonies  will  not  be  here  considered. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 

a  In  Bulletin  Nos.  25,  26,  27,  28,  and  .30  more  or  less  detailed  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  labor  laws  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Russia,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In  the  pres- 
ent Bulletin  the  series  of  articles  on  Foreign  I^bor  Laws  is  concluded  with  a  consid- 
eimtion  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  the  Canadian  Provinces. 

6 See  Introduction,  Bulletin  No.  25,  page  7(>8. 

\n 
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such  as  that  of  the  law  of  New  Zealand  providing  for  the  compulsory 
arbitration  of  labor  disputes,  the  policy  of  European  countries,  and 
especially  Great  Britain,  has  been  closely  followed. 

In  presenting  these  laws  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  sufScient  mate- 
rial has  not  been  available  to  permit  of  a  historical  account  of  prior 
legislation  in  relation  to  labor,  and  the  motives  dictating  the  enactment 
of  particular  laws  at  the  time  they  were  passed.  Little  more,  there- 
fore, will  be  done  than  to  reproduce,  either  in  extenso  or  in  sunmiary, 
the  laws  now  in  force,  with  such  comments  as  seem  necessaiy  in  order 
to  call  attention  to  their  important  features. 

To  have  given  the  laws  of  all  the  Colonies  in  extenso  would  have 
required  more  space  than  could  be  given  to  the  subject,  and  resulted 
in  unnecessary  duplication,  as  the  laws  of  the  different  Colonies  are  in 
many  instances  very  similar  to  each  other,  and  largely  reproductions 
of  British  legislation.  It  was  deemed  best,  therefore,  to  give  the  leg- 
islation of  one  of  the  Colonies  in  considerable  detail,  and  New  Zealand 
has  been  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  legislation  of  the  other  Colo- 
nies is  given  in  more  siunmary  form.  In  regard  to  the  summaries  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  essential  parts  of  the  acts  are 
reproduced,  usually  in  the  language  of  the  acts  themselves.  The 
omitted  portions  are  those  relating  to  temporary  provisions,  the  deter- 
mination of  boundaries  of  inspection  districts,  and  such  matters  as  can 
not  possibly  l>e  of  interest  to  other  nations. 

Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  in  regard  to  the  possible  omission  of 
laws  for  some  of  the  Colonies  which  properly  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  report.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  copies  of  all  labor  laws 
now  in  force,  and  the  author  is  much  indebted  to  various  officials  in 
Australia  for  their  efforts  in  his  behalf.  It  is  quite  likely,  however, 
that  some  have  been  omitted,  particularly  in  the  field  of  legislation  in 
relation  to  the  labor  contnict,  right  of  association,  apprenticeship, 
and  Sunday  labor,  as  frequently  provisions  regarding  these  points  are 
found  in  general  enactments  declaring  British  laws  to  be  in  force  in 
the  Colony,  in  the  criminal  code,  etc.  As  regards  the  two  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  labor  legislation,  however — those  relating  to  the  regu- 
lation of  work  in  factories,  workshops,  and  stores,  and  the  conciliation 
and  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes — it  is  believed  that  the  presenta- 
tion is  complete,  exo^jption  only  being  made  for  the  Colony  of  Victoria, 
the  labor  laws  of  which  the  Department  did  not  succeed  in  securing. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

The  subject  of  apprenticeship  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  October  30, 
1865,  entitled  The  Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865.  This  law  may 
be  said  to  have  three  purposes,  the  extension  of  the  laws  of  England 
regBTding  apprentices  to  New  Zealand  as  far  aa  they  ivem  ttgpUoalile^ 
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the  determiiiEtion  of  the  conditions  under  which  orphans,  deserted 
children,  etc,  might  be  indentured  as  apprentices,  and  the  making  of 
a  few  special  provisions  as  called  for  by  the  special  conditions  in  the 
Colony.     The  first  is  accomplished  by  the  following  provision: 

All  masters  of  apprentices  in  New  2iealand  shall  have  such  and  the 
like  powers  over  everv  such  apprentice  as  the  master  of  every  appren- 
tice na8  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  shall  be  amenable  and  responsible 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract  entered  into  between  or  on 
the  part  of  such  apprentice  and  themselves  respectively  in  such  and  the 
like  manner  as  the  master  of  any  apprentice  would  be  by  the  laws  of 
England,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  New  Zealand  and  are  not 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  law,  dealing  as  they  do  chiefly  with 
the  indenturing  of  orphan  and  deserted  children,  scarcely  come  within 
the  purpose  of  the  present  report.  Briefly,  they  provide  that  the 
directors  of  orphan  schools  may  bind  out  their  pupils  to  appren- 
ticeship, and  that  any  2  justices  of  the  peace  may  do  the  same  in 
respect  to  deserted  children.  Generally  the  supervision  of  appren- 
tices is  intrusted  to  the  justices  of  the  peace.  The  law  contains  a 
drastic  provision  that  if  any  apprentice  absents  himself  from  his  mas- 
ters service  before  his  term  has  expired,  the  master  may  cause  the 
apprentice  to  be  arrested;  and  upon  a  hearing  before  2  justices  of  the 
peace,  in  a  summary  way  the  latter  may  determine  what  satisfaction 
the  apprentice  shall  make  to  his  master,  and  in  case  the  apprentice 
can  not  give  security  to  make  such  satisfaction  he  may  be  conmiitted 
to  jail  for  a  term  of  not  exceeding  3  months,  besides  serving  the  period 
of  time  for  which  he  was  absent. 

THE  BIGHT  OF  ASSOCIATION:  TRADE  UNIONS. 

New  Zealand  has  followed  very  closely  English  legislation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  right  of  workingmen  to  form  organizations  and  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  unions.  The  present  law  is  contained  in  the  act  of 
August  31,  1878,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  regulation  and  management 
of  trade  unions  in  New  Zealand."  This  act  stands  to-day  as  first 
passed  with  the  exception  that  an  act  passed  October  12,  181)0,  made* 
14  years  the  minimum  age  at  which  persons  could  be  inembeis  of  a 
registered  trade  union  instead  of  16  years  as  provided  in  the  origi- 
nal act. 

A  trade  union  is  defined  to  mean  "any  combination,  whether  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  relations  ])etween  workmen 
and  masters,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen,  or  between  masters 
and  masters,  or  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions  on  the  conduct  of 
any  trade  or  business,  whether  such  combination  would  or  would  not, 
if  this  act  had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed  to  have  been  an 
tmlawfal  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  purposes 
bau^s^io  Testndnt  of  trade.  ^' 
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Tho  sections  of  the  English  act  legalizing  ti'ade  unions  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  may  be  in  restraint  of  trade  have  been  adopted  textually. 
It  is  thus  provided  that  "the  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not, 
by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be 
unlawful  so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  trade  union  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,"  and  "the  purposes 
of  any  trade  union  shall  not  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint 
of  trade  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement 
or  truth." 

In  like  manner  the  British  policy  of  requiring  these  organizations  to 
settle  their  own  disputes  without  recourse  to  the  courts  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  courts  are  expressly  prohibited  from  entertaining  any 
legal  proceeding  instituted  with  the  object  of  directly  enforcing  or 
recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  following  agree- 
ments: 

(1)  Anv  agreement  l>ctwecn  members  of  a  trade  union  as  such  con- 
cerning the  conditions  on  which  any  members  for  the  time  being  of 
such  trade  union  shall  or  shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact  business, 
employ,  or  be  employed;  (2)  any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any 
person  of  any  subscription  or  penalty  to  a  trade  union;  ^3)  any  agree- 
ment for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  trade  union,  (a)  to  provide 
benefits  to  members;  or  (b)  to  furnish  contributions  to  any  employer 
or  workman  not  a  member  of  such  trade  union,  in  consideration  of  such 
employer  or  workman  acting  in  conformity  with  the  rules  or  resolutions 
of  such  trade  union ;  or  (c)  to  discharge  any  tine  imposed  upon  anvperson 
by  sentence  of  a  court  of  justice;  or  (4)  any  agreement  made  between 
one  tirade  union  and  another;  or  (5)  any  bond  to  secure  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreements:  But  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  ]>e  deemed  to  constitute  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
agreements  unlawful. 

As  regards  the  regulation  of  trade  unions,  the  most  essential  pro- 
vision is  that  whereby  trade  unions  are  encouraged  to  become  registered. 
Such  registration  is  not  compulsory,  but  unions  which  elect  to  do  so 
are  given  many  privileges,  such  as  the  right  to  hold  property  in  the 
name  of  trustees,  to  hold  their  officers  to  account,  etc.  The  obligations 
of  registry  relate  principally  to  the  making  of  annual  reports  to  the 
government,  the  tiling  of  copies  of  their  rules,  etc.  As  these  pro- 
visions are  practically  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  British  acts 
already  given  they  are  not  reproduced  here. 

In  connection  with  this  law  legalizing  the  formation  of  peimanent 
associations  of  workingmen,  even  though  the}'  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
should  be  read  the  provisions  of  The  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1894,  passed  August  21,  1894.  This  law  is  almost  the  reproduction  of 
the  British  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875.  (a)  It 
repeals  the  old  conspiracy  acts  of  5  Eliz.,  c.  4;  12  Geo.  I,  c.  34,  and  6 

afc)ee  Bulletiu  No.  25,  p.  782. 
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Geo.  IV,  c  129,  which  were  in  force  in  the  Colony,  and  provides,  as 
does  the  English  act,  that: 

An  agreement  or  combination  by  2  or  more  persons  to  do  or  procure 
to  be  done  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
between  employers  and  workmen  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful 
so  as  to  render  such  persons  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not  be  unlawful. 
^othinf^  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  law  relating  to  riot,  unlawful 
assembly,  breach  of  the  peace,  or  sedition,  or  any  crime  a^inst  the 
State  or  the  Soveroi^.  "A  crime"  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
means  an  offense  punishable  on  indictment,  or  an  offense  which  is  pun- 
ishable on  summary  conviction,  and  for  the  commission  of  which  the 
offender  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  either  absolutely,  or,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court,  as  an  alternative  for  some  other  punishment. 

Then  follows  the  special  provision  that  no  person  employed  by  a  local 
authority  or  contractor  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  a  supply 
of  gas,  electric  light,  or  water  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  to  leave 
the  service  without  giving  at  least  14  days'  notice,  under  a  penalty  of 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  £10  ($48.67)  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  month. 

BBOT7LATI0K  OF  liABOB  IN  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

The  legal  regulations  concerning  factory  and  workshop  labor  are 
contained  in  The  Factories  Act,  1SJ^4,  passed  October  18, 1894,  and  its 
amendment  of  October  12,  181)0.  The  first  act  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
consolidation  of  former  legislation,  while  the  latter  relates  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  conditions  that  must  be  observed  where  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  textile  industry  is  given  to  persons  to  be  performed 
elsewhere  than  in  the  factory  or  workroom  proper. 

SCOPE   OF   A('T. 

The  word  "factor}^"  or  "workroom"  as  used  in  the  act  is  defined 
to  mean: 

Any  office,  building,  or  place  in  which  2  or  more  persons  are  engaged, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  working  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  handicraft, 
or  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  articles  for  trade  or  sale,  including 
all  baKchouses;  and  any  office,  building,  or  place  in  which  steam  or 
other  mechanical  power  or  appliance  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing goods,  or  packing  tnem  for  transit. 

But  where  the  operations  of  any  manufjicturer  are  carried  on,  for 
safety  or  convenience,  m  several  adjacent  buildings  grouped  together 
in  one  inclosure,  these  shall  be  classed  and  included  as  one  factory  for 
the  purposes  of  registration  and  the  computation  of  registration  fees. 

Except  as  hereinafter  specially  provided,  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
apply  to  slaughterhouses  and  shearing  sheds  in  bona  fide  use  for 
slaughtering  and  shearing,  respectively. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  comprehensive  scope 
thus  given  to  the  act.     It  is  made  to  apply  to  practically  all  places 
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where  persons  are  employed  for  hire  in  making  or  preparing  articles 
for  trade  or  sale,  the  only  limitation  put  upon  the  number  of  persons 
that  must  be  employed  in  order  to  constitute  the  place  a  factory  being 
that  there  must  be  at  least  2,  including  the  occupier  or  employer 
himself. 

REGISTRATION   OF   FACTORIES  AND  WORKBOOlfS. 

Every  pei*son  occupying  or  intending  to  occupy  a  factory  or  work- 
room, as  defined  by  the  law,  must  serve  on  the  inspector  and  on  the 
local  board  of  health  a  written  application  to  have  his  establishment 
registered  as  a  factory.  Accompanying  this  application  must  be  sent 
a  notice  ^Mn  such  form  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations,  containing  particulars  of  the  name  and  a  description  of 
his  factory  or  workroom,  the  place  where  it  is  situated,  the  nature  of 
the  work  carried  on  or  to  be  carried  on  therein,  a  description  of  the 
motive  power  (if  any)  therein,  and,  in  case  of  a  copartnership  or  incor- 
porated company,  the  name  of  the  firm  or  company  under  which  the 
business  of  the  factory  or  workroom  is  carried  on,  together  with  such 
further  or  other  particulars  as  may  be  required  by  the  regulations.'' 

Especial  precautions  are  taken  to  insure  that  buildings  newly  erected 
or  transformed  for  factory  purposes  shall  be  suitable  for  such  use. 
The  law  thus  provides  that: 

Every  person  who  is  in  occupation  of  any  building  or  place  which  is 
about  to  become  for  the  first  time",  or  after  a  period  of  disuse  is  about 
to  again  become,  a  factory  or  workroom,  shall,  before  the  same  is  used 
as  such,  forward  to  the  office  of  the  inspector,  together  with  his  appli- 
cation for  registration,  and  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding section,  a  complete  plan  of  such  building  or  place  to  the  satis- 
faction of  such  inspector,  with  particulai-s  of  the  same,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  persons  of  e^ch  sex  to  he  employed  therein;  and  such 
building  or  place  shall  not  ])e  registered  as  a  factory  or  workroom  until 
such  inspector  has  in  writing  approved  of  such  building  or  place  as 
suitable  for  a  factory  or  workroom,  or  has  within  10  days  alter  the 
receipt  of  such  plan  and  particulars  omitted  to  notify  to  such  person 
any  objection  thereto. 

The  remaining  provisions  regarding  registration  are  that  a  fee  for 
registration  shall  accompany  each  application,  and  that  on  the  receipt 
of  this  fee  the  inspector  must  register  the  factory  if  he  believes  all 
the  conditions  of  the  a<;t  to  have  been  complied  with.  If  this  is  not 
the  case,  he  must  notify  the  applicant  wherein  default  exists  and  refuse 
registry  until  the  failure  has  been  remedied. 

PROTECTION   OF  HEALTH  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Following  are  the  provisions  in  full  regarding  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  employees: 

Every  factory  or  workroom  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  free 
from  effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  privy,  or  other  nuisance.  When 
members  of  both  sexes  are  working  in  the  same  faetoTy  or  irotkxocua^ 
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Df  tJje  same  fuuiily,  there  .^^hnll  be  Kiitlicinnt  water- 
ivy  iM^coiiujirHbitioii  for  f^ach  sex,  ^eimrutod  in  .such  man- 
privacy,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector.     Whore 
»t  one  Hex  are  empl(»yed  in  a  factory  or  workroom,  suf- 
r*cluset  or  privy  aecomiuodation  shall  be  provided  to  the 
of  the  iDH|)ector. 

or  workroom  shall  not  be  so  overcrowded  while  work  is 

as  to  be  injuriouj^  to  the  health  of  the  persons 

tuid  shall  l)e  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  na  to  ron- 

u   a**  is  pmcticable*  all  the  gases,  vapors,  dust,  or 

n e rated  m  the  course  of  the  nianufacturing  proc- 
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em  or  il'i  carried  on  therein  that  may  be  injurious  toliealth. 

The  o>^ !  'ccupier  of  every  fiwtory  or  workroom  shall  provide  a 

nupplv  ot  U*i*Mh  drinkiii^-wat^r. 

A  luctory  or  workroom  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector, 
there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section,  and  which  opinion  i.s  signitied 
in  writinif  under  the  hand  of  the  inspector,  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
kept  in  conformity  witli  this  act. 

'♦^ctor  may  from  time  to  time  determine,  as  to  eac^h  factory 

Tir,  what  space  of  cubic  and  superricial  feet  shall  l>e  reserved, 

<J,  iind  maintained  for  the   use  of  each  person   working 

<  ording  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  l>ut  so  that  such  space 

^tl3U  not  be  less  than  that  prescriljedfrom  time  to  time  by  regulations; 

nml  ^hall,  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  occupier,  require  such  space  to 

be  rRsi?rv»?<l  and  appropriated  aecoi-dingly  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  by 

i§ih  '   "  tor,  and  nhall  in  like  manner  require  that  every  such  space 

ii4  I  ligbtiH.1  and  ventilated,  and  maintained  and  kept  free  from 

ikls  or  goods  or  toob  other  than  those  iu  use  or  required  by 

f<ir  whom  such  space  is  so  reserved  and  appropiiated. 

It  the  m^cupierof  any  factory  or  workroom  thinks  tnat  thedetermi- 

QAlion  or  requirements  of  the  insix^ctor  are  in  excess  of  what  is  necea- 

e^ry  mul  n^tsonaVde,  he  may,  in  the  innnnr'r  preseril>ed  by  regulations, 

apppal  to  the  board,  who  shall  decide  the  (|  west  ion,  and  may  continn, 

n\u*T^  i»r  vary  the  determination  or  requirements  of  the  inspector  in 

fruch  manner  and  in  such  particulars  as  it  deems  tit,  and  every  such 

deel>ii»n  of  the  Ixmjd  shall  }>e  tinaL 

If  lh<*  cxvupicr  nf  a  factory  or  workroom  shall,  after  14  days-  notice, 

:lect  to  comply  with  the  determination  or  requirements  of    the 

r,  or  of  tlie  board  in  case  of  an  ap]>eal,  or  to  observe  and  umin- 

h  deti'rnnnation  i>r  i-equirements,  or  otherwise  to  comply  with 

llili*  section,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  j>enalty  not  exceeding  XI  [$4.87J  for 

erarv  day  during  which  such  failure  or  want  of  conq>liance  continues, 

W^ere  it  api^nirs  to  an  inspector  that  any  ju't,  neglect,  or  default  in 

relntion  to  any  di^in,  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privj^  ash  pit,  water 

iply.  nuisance,  or  other  matter  in  a  factory  or  workroom  is  punish- 

or  remediable  under  any  law  relating  to  the  public  health  or  any 

r  Liw,  but  not  u rider  this  act,  such  inspector  shall  give  notice  in 

writing  to  the  board  or  other  local  authority  in  whose  district  the  fac- 
lorv  or  workroom  U  situate;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Iwardor 
aatliorilv  to  make  such  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  notice,  and  take 
^yt  ti  Hi  n.»i,  theref)n,  as  to  such  board  or  authority  may  seem  proper 
fof  j»ose  of  enforcing  the  law. 

<  tor  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  or  of  any  act  or  law 
n*l  '  public  be«Jrb  or  tht^  [Hrwe is  of  any  local  autliorlty ,  tivke^ 

mJu^  /jjw  wt4?a  factarj'  or  workroom  an  ofSc^rot  health,  \u8pecU>Tol 
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nuisances,  surveyor,  or  other  officer  of  the  board  or  local  authority, 
and  any  such  officer,  inspector,  or  sun^eyor  may  at  all  reasonable  times 
enter  and  inspect  any  factory  or  workroom. 

All  the  inside  walls  of  the  rooms  of  a  factory  or  workroom,  and  all 
the  ceilings  or  tops  of  such  roonLs  (whether  such  walls,  ceilings,  or 
tops  be  plastered  or  not),  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of  a  fac- 
tory or  workroom,  if  they  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  or  varnished 
once  at  least  within  7  years,  shall  )>e  lime-washed  or  washed  with  some 
other  wash,  liquid,  or  material  approved  by  the  inspector,  once  at 
least  within  every  14  months,  to  date  from  the  period  when  last  lime- 
washed  or  washed;  and,  if  they  have  been  so  painted  or  varnished, 
shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  within  every  14 
months,  to  date  from  the  period  when  last  so  washed. 

The  occupier  of  anv  factory  or  workroom  shall  furnish  evidence,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector,  as  to  the  dates  of  the  last  lime- 
washing,  painting,  or  varnishing  of  each  portion  of  such  factory  or 
workroom,  and  also  of  the  date  at  which  the  last  washing  of  all  painted 
or  varnished  surfaces  in  such  factory  or  workroom  took  place. 

In  workrooms  the  walls  of  which  have  been  papered,  the  ins^xK^tor 
shall  decide  as  to  the  time  when  they  shall  be  repapered. 

A  factorv  or  workroom  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

Where  it  appears  to  the  minister  that  in  any  class  of  factories  or 
workrooms,  or  parts  thereof,  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding 
section  are  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  securing  therein  the  observ- 
ance of  the  requirt^ments  of  this  act  as  to  cleanliness,  or  are  by  reason 
of  spc^cial  circumstances  inapplicable,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  make  an 
order  jj  ranting  to  such  chtss  of  factories  or  workrooms,  or  parts  thereof, 
a  special  exception  that  th(^  regulations  in  the  last  preceding  section 
shiul  not  apply  thereto:  Provided  that  the  last  preceaing  section  shall, 
without  any  such  order  as  aforesaid,  be  deemea  not  to  apply  to  black- 
smiths', agricultuml  implement  makers',  and  wheelwrignW  shops;  or 
to  foundries,  flour  mills,  sawmills,  flax  mills,  freezing  rooms,  bore 
mills,  seed-cleaning  mills,  tanneries,  ropewalks,  smelting  works,  and 
brick  and  ti  le  works ;  or  to  hay  and  corn  and  chaff-cutting,  com -crushing, 
wool- washing,  and  !)oiler-making  establishments;  or  to  shearing  sheds, 
malt  houses,  and  breweries:  or  to  dairy,  cheese,  and  sugar-refining 
factories. 

If  in  a  factorv  or  workshop  where  charcoal  or  gas  irons  are  used,  or 
where  grinding,  glazing,  jwlishing  on  a  wheel,  or  any  other  process  is 
carried  on  by  which  diist  is  generated,  and  charcoal  fumes  or  dust 
respectively  are  inhaled  to  an  injurious  extent  by  the  workers,  and  it 
appeal's  to  an  inspector  that  such  inhalation  could  be  to  a  great  extent 
previMited,  the  inspector  may  direct  such  ventilation  as  he  shall  think 
sufficient  for  the  dissipation  of  the  fumes,  and  a  fan  or  other  mechanical 
means  of  a  construction  proper  for  the  dispersal  of  the  dust  and  pre- 
venting such  inhalation,  to  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time;  and 
if  the  same  is  not  provided,  maintained,  and  used  the  fa<*tory  or  work- 
shop shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

Tlie  governor  in  council  may,  from  time  to  time,  declare  any  manu- 
facturing process,  handicraft,  or  employment  to  be  noxious  for  the 
puiposes  of  this  act,  and,  where  anj'^  manufacturing  process,  handi- 
craft, or  employment  has  been  declared  by  the  governor  in  council  to 
be  noxious  for  the  puiposes  of  this  act,  no  person  employed  in  the  file- 


Ttn  in  whifb  any  8iu4i  tuHnufiictiiiing  process,  hiindi' 
,     ;\  riit*nt  is  cnrriecl  on  .shall  l>r  piTfiiitted  to  take  his  or 
in  any  room  therein  in  which  such  manufactiirintr  prneoss, 
,  or  cniployment  is  then  being  earned  on.  or  in  which  i>or- 
emplored  in  ftuch  factory  or  workroom  are  or  have  been  in  the 
of  tLo  day  enga^ired  in  their  employment. 
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\h*  tKVtipi«>r  nf  i^vcry  factory,  includlnj^  any  c>r  every  Govprnment 

railway   worksliop,   where  fniichinery  is   used   shsill    furnish,   to  the 

]>|)roval  of  the  insjxrtor,  belt  shifters  or  other  safe  luechanicul  cori- 

|lri%*»nr«*J*  for  the  purpose  of, throwing  on  or  oH"  l>elts  or  pulleys,  and, 

ht*rev©r  possible,  machinery  therein  shall    \m  provided  with   kM>se 

,11.,*  ^.      ^\|i  yjifj4^  pans,  saws,  plariers,  cogs,  gearing,  Vielting,  shaft- 

4tTews.  and  miMi'binery  of  every  description  in  any  factory  or 

-hall  Ik*  properly  guarded,  and  no  per^ion  shall  remove  or 

I'tivp  any  safeguard  around  or  attached  to  any  planer,  saw, 

i^hafting  or  other  machinery,  or  around  any  vat  or  pan,  while 

e  is  in   um\  unless  for  the  purpose  of  iDunediately  making 

p  »*tii.  and  all  such  safeguards  shall  be  promptly  replaced. 

\\       :  -  [Aug  thereto  a  notice  to  that  eti'ect,  the  use  of  any  machin- 

ry  amy  \H:i  pn>hihitod  by  the  irispector,  should  su**h  machinery  be 

red  by  him  as  dangerous,     Siu-h  notice  shall  he  signed  by  the 

-r  who  issues  it,  and  shall  only  be  i*emoyed  after  the  required 

'     ire  provided;  and  the  imsafe  or  dangerous  machine  shall 

i  \t\  the  meantime, 

fccui>icr  nttt  supplying  such  safeguards  as  are  notified  by  the 

•  r,  or  who  removes  such  safeguards,  or  who  continues  to  use 

ibited  machin**ry,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding -1' 10 

tJi).  with  a  further  jx^nalty  of  £2  [$9*73 1  for  each  working;  day 

^  which  such  safeguards  are  not  provided^  or  such  prohibited 

iiiery  used. 

If  any  pei-son  is  killed  or  suffers  any  ^)cdily  injury  in  eonsequenco 

iot  tiif  ac*'upier  of  a  fa4'tory  or  workroom  having  neglected  to  fence 

y  tiwirhinery   required  by  or  in   pursuance  of  The  Inspection    of 

yth  Act,  bS82,  to  be  securely  fenced,  or  having  neglected  to 

tmi  ch  fencing,  the  ix'cupier  of  the  fat^tory  or  workro<mi  shall 

III?  Ibbic  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding-  £10n  [!j^4Ht>Ji5l,  the  wht^le  or  any 

r»iir1  of  which  may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  jx^rson  or 

]ly\  or  otherwise  as  the  minister  directs;  and  the  penalty  hereby 

vd  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  penalty  imposed  under  The 

ircltOD  of   Machinery  Act,  1882,  for  any  such  offense  as  herein- 

ri?  mentioned. 

It  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workroom  shall  not  }>e  liable  to  a 
under  this  section  if  an  information  against  him  for  not  fen- 
part  of  the  machiner}"  by  which  the  death  occurred  or  bodily 
iLH  intiicled  has  been  heard  and  dismissed   within   1   rnontli 
to  the  time  when  the  death  occurred  or  the  )K)dily  injury 
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on  shall  not  deprive  the  injured  person,  or  his  legal  persotail 
ives,  of  any  right  of  action  ho  or  they  may  have  to  recover 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
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NOTIFICATION  AND  INVESTIGATION  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Where  there  occurs  in  a  factory  or  a  workshop  any  accident  which 
either  (a)  causes  loss  of  life  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  m 
the  workshop,  or  (b)  causes  bodily  injuries  to  a  person  employei.  in  the 
factory  or  in  the  workshop,  and  is  produced  either  by  machinery  moved 
by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  or  through  a  vat.  pan,  or 
other  structure  filled  with  solid,  liquid,  or  molten  metal,  or  otner  sub- 
stance, or  by  explosion,  or  by  escape  of  gas,  steam,  or  metal,  and  ia 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  or  be  likely  to  prevent  the  person 
injured  by  it  from  returning  to  his  work  in  the  factory  or  woraahop 
within  48  hours  of  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  written  notice  of  the 
accident  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  inspector  and  to  the  medical 
authority  for  the  district,  stating  the  residence  of  the  person  killed  or 
injured,  or  the  place  to  which  he  may  have  been  removed;  and  if  any 
such  notice  is  not  sent  within  24  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  sucn 
accident  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  £10  [$48.67]. 

Where  a  medical  authority  receives,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  notice 
of  an  aex:ident  in  a  factory  or  a  workshop,  he  shall,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  proceed  to  the  factory  or  workshop  and  make  a  full  investi- 
gation as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  death  or  injury  caused  by  that 
accident,  and  within  the  next  24  hours  send  to  the  inspector  a  report 
thereof. 

The  medical  authority  for  the  purpose  only  of  an  investigation  under 
this  Mcction  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  an  inspector,  and  shall  also 
have  power  to  enter  any  room  in  a  building  to  which  the  person  killed 
or  injured  has  been  removed. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  medical  authority  for  the  investiga- 
tion such  fee  as  the  governor  in  council  shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 
which  fee  shall  be  paid  by  the  board  as  expenses  incurred  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  act. 

PRECAUTIONS  IN   CASE   OF  FIRE. 

In  all  factories  and  workrooms  situated  on  the  third  or  fourth  stories 
of  buildings,  one  or  more  fire  escapes  connected  with  each  floor  shall 
bo  provided.  These  fire  escapes  shall  be  placed  on  the  outside  of  such 
establishment,  well  fastened  and  secured,  having  landings  or  balconies 
not  less  than  G  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  in  height,  guarded  by  iron 
railings  not  less  than  3  feet  in  height,  and  embracing  at  least  2  win- 
dows m  each  story,  and  connecting  with  the  interior  by  easily  acces- 
sible and  unobstructed  openings,  and  the  balconies  and  landings  shall 
be  connected  by  iron  stairs  not  less  than  6  inches  tread,  placed  at  a 
proper  slant  and  protected  by  a  well-secured  hand  rail  on  ooth  sides, 
with  a  12-inch  wiae  drop  ladder  from  the  lower  platform  reaching  to 
the  ground.  Any  other  equally  eflicient  plan  or  style  of  fire  escape 
shall  be  sufficient  if  approved  by  the  inspector. 

If  the  inspector  does  not  approve  of  the  fire  escapes  provided  at  any 
factory  or  workroom  he  shall  give  a  notice  in  writing  that  fire  escapes 
of  a  certain  plan  or  style  be  made  and  located  where  required;  ana  if 
within  20  days  after  such  notice  is  served  such  fire  escape  be  not  pro- 
vided, the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £2  [^.73]  for  each 
day  he  allows  work  to  be  carried  on  in  such  factory  or  workroom 


u^Y}m\  doors  of  a  fiict-oiy  or  workroom  «hall  be  hung 
rd.     AH  doors  of  rooni]^  in  which  more  than  six  (a) 
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at  work,  or  of  passages  leadinp  to  such  rooms^  or 

j*^  ...  e8  and  exits,  shall  neither  be  locked,  bolted,  nor 

_  working  hours.     Stairways  and  steps  shall  be  made 

Mnrit  >yith  Substantial  hand  rails,  and  shall  have  slats  or  por- 

indta  rubber,  leatht^r,  or  similar  material  fasterjed  upon  ttiem 

♦\^sarv  by  th«^  insix^ctor. 

pinion  of  the  inspector  the  stairs  are  too  steep  or  winding, 

:  icate  for  the  safety  of  workers  m  case  of  fire 

[itctor  raay  direct  that  proper  means  of  egress 

.i,        do\i\g  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom  an  outer  door 
-s  lo  every  building  containing  a  factory  or  workroom, 
v.iii  Iw*  that  commonly  used  by  the  work  people  in  entering  the 
ling,  and  the  door  of  every  factory  or  workroom,  shall  bo  at  all 
kept  unfa'stened,  so  as  to  atford  ready  means  of  iogress  and 
Kvcry  <xvu|»icr  neglecting   or   omitting  to  keep  such  door 
pd,  so  as  to  afford  ready  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  shall  be 
penalty  not  exceeding  £0}  [sNr^.tJTJ. 


EBP^LOrMKNT   OF   WOMEN    AND   CHILDREN. 

n  child  [a  l>oy  or  girl  under  14  years  of  age]  shall  l>e  employed  (h) 
mtiy  fiK'tory  or  workroom  except  in  small  factories  where  not  inoi*e 
3  p*>rs4>ns  are  tMuployed,  and  this  only  in  special  cases  with  the 
tliofi  of  the  inspector. 

L  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  not  be  employed  in  any 
lory  or  workwotn  ntdess  the  inspector  is  .satistii^d  that  such  person 
passed  the  fourtli  standard,  as  prescribed  by  or  under  the  regu  la- 
fur  the  timt*  being  in  force  under  The  Education  Act,  1877,  or  any 
inivalent  examination:  Provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
ly  per>son  who  shall  have  arrived  in  the  Colony  after  attainmg  the 
Ige  of  15  yc4irs,  or  who  is  at  the  coniraencement  of  this  act  empujyed 
anv  place  which  is  a  factory  or  workroom  within  the  nieaning  of  this 
I;  Vrovided  that  this  section  shalJ  not  apply  to  [lersons  w^no  have 
mon?  than  3  miles  from  a  school,  and  }*y  reason  thereof  have,  in 
Fopinion  of  the  inspector,  had  no  adequate  opportunity  of  complying 
lih  lite  provisions  ot  this  section. 

A  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  fac- 
tonr  or  workroom  unless  the  oc^cupier  of  the  factory  or  w^orkroom  has 
*  '  '   '      la  certificate  in  the  prescribed  form  of  the  fitness  of  such  per- 
emplo^^ment  in  that  factory  or  w^orkrooiiL     A  certificate  of 

br  irordi  **more  than  «x"  were  inserted  by  The  FiuUjrics  Act  Amendment 

odowlitir  is  the  dellnition  of  the  act  aa  to  what  is  meant  by  employed  i 

^  .......  ....  I, ^  |g  Yp^pg  Qf  flgg^  yfY^Q  works  in  afat^tory  or  workroom^ 

ither  in  a  manufai^tiirinp  prooeas  or  handiimft,  or  in 

'.  or  workro<im  uwkI  for  anv  manafacturing  piirpoeeeor 

'  lUing  any  part  of  the  machinery^  or  in  any  other  kind 

Til  to  or  I'ounected  with  any  man iifacturinj?  processor 

it^  in  I  theartirlo  made  or  otherwise  the  mibjectof  any  manu- 

pn-  nift,  ehall,  save  as  is  otherwise  providetJ  by  thiHa4.t|  be 

i  '  I .  n  the  meaning  of  Uiis  act     For  the  pur|ioeee  of  this  act, 

^J  to  work  hr  hitv. 
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fitness  for  employment  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  may  be  nanted  by 
the  inspector  for  the  district,  and  snail  be  to  the  effect  that  he  is  satis- 
fied, by  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  birth  or  other  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  the  person  named  in  the  certificate  of  fitness  is  of  the  age 
therein  specified  and  fit  for  the  employment. 

All  factories;  or  workrooms  in  the  same  line  of  trade  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  same  inspector,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  named  in  the 
certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  if  the  certifying  inspector  is  of 
opinion  he  can  truly  give  the  certificate  for  employment  therein.  The 
certificate  of  birth  which  may  be  produced  to  such  inspector  shall 
cither  be  a  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in  a  register  of  births  kept  in 

Eursuance  of  The  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  Act,  1876,  of  the 
irth  of  the  person,  and  such  (certificate  of  birth  shall  bo  given  by  the 
rcgistmr  witnout  fee,  or  a  statutory  declaration  nmde  by  some  compe- 
tent person  as  to  the  age  of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  desired  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment. 

The  occupier  shall,  when  reauired,  produce  to  an  inspector  at  the 
factory  or  workroom  at  whicn  a  person  under  16  years  of  ago  is 
empWcd  the  certificate  of  fitness  of  such  person  for  employment 
which  he  is  required  to  obtain  under  this  act. 

No  »rirl  under  15  years  of  age  shall  work  as  typesetter  in  any  print- 
ing office:  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  clause  contained  shall  apply 
to  the  case  of  any  girl  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  act  engaged 
in  typesetting  iii  any  printing  office. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman,  or  any  i>ersoii  under  18  yeai*s  of  age,  any 
forfeiture  on  the  ground  of  absence  or  leaving  work  shall  not  lie 
deducted  from  or  set  against  a  claim  for  wages,  or  other  sum  due  for 
work  done  before  such  absence  or  leaving  work,  except  to  the  amount 
of  the  special  damage  (if  any)  which  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or 
workroom  may  have  sustained  by  reason  of  such  absence  or  leaving 
work. 

No  person  shall  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  the  third  schedule  (a)  to 
this  act  he  employed  in  the  factories  or  workrooms  or  parts  thei-eof 
mentioned  in  that  schedule.  Notice  of  the  prohibition  in  this  section 
shall  be  affixed  to  all  factories  or  workrooms  to  which  it  applies. 

No  person  shall  employ  in  any  factory  or  workroom  any  boy  under 
the  age  of  16  years  for  more  than  48  houi-s  in  any  one  week,  nor  at 
any  time  between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  a  quar- 
ter to  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

a  Following  ia  a  copy  of  this  Bclu^ule: 

Factories  or  vHyrkrooitus  in  which  the  employment  of  jtHrnoriH  ix  retftrided, 

1.  In  a  part  of  a  fa<^tory  or  workrcwra  in  which  there  Ls  C4irrie<l  on  (a)  the  pro- 
cei?8  of  Hilverinjr  of  mirrors  by  the  mercurial  procesn,  or  (h)  the  process  of  makiDg 
white  lead,  a  person  under  18*  years  shall  not  1h'  employea. 

2.  In  the  jmrt  of  a  factory  iii  which  the  pnx-eas  of  melting  or  annealing  glass  is 
carried  on,  a  male  pennon  under  14  years  of  age,  and  a  female  person  under  18  years 
of  agi\  shall  not  be  employed. 

3.  In  a  factory  or  workroom  in  which  there  is  carried  on  (a)  the  making  or 
finishing  of  bricks  or  tiles,  not  l)eing  ornamental  tiles,  or  (h)  the  making  or  finishing 
of  salt,  a  girl  under  16  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employee!. 

4.  In  a  part  of  a  fat'tory  or  workroom  in  which  there  is  carrie<l  on  (a)  any  dry- 
grinding  in  the  metal  tra^les;  (b)  the  dipping  of  lucifer  matches,  a  person  under  16 
years  oi  age  shall  not  be  employed. 

5.  In  any  grinding  in  the  metal  trades  otlier  than  dry-grinding,  or  in  friction  cat- 
ling, a  child  shall  not  be  employed. 
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^all  *  iiijiioy  \n  any  factory  or  workroom  any  woman  or 

more  than  4S  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  between  the  hours 

k  in  theaftt^nioun  and  a  quarter  to  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

>n  shall  euiplov  in  any  factory  or  workroom  any  wom.an 

**  i  wf»ckH  unmec^iately  after  ber  confinement. 

,  occupier  otlenfl  aj^iinst  the  pro\isionK  of  the  Ifiat  preceding 

tion  ne  .Khttll,  for  each  and  every  time  in  which  he  offends,  be  liable 

iv  not  <*xcei'dinj;j  £10  [JH8.67]:  Pixivided  that  each  perj^on 

I  a  factory  or  workroom  may,  with  the  written  consent  of 

for,  work  for  a  period  not  exceeding^  3  hour  a  in  any  day 

e  workinj^  hours  on  not  more  than  28  days  in  a  year, 

j^ucb  i>erson,Tiowcver,  may  work  overtime  on  more  than  2  con- 

1 1*  iiAXs^  anil  surh  overtime  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  agreed  on 

j»^  Vinlinary  nite  of  waee,  but  in  no  case  for  ;*ny  person  i.s  to 

..*^  »ixj)ence  1$0, 12j  per  oour.     Written  notice  of  the  desire  to 

ork  overtime  shall  be  served  by  the  occupier  upon  the  Inspector^  and 

"  lent  time  l*e  given  to  the  inspector  to  gi*ant  a  written  permission 

rk  ^nvh  overtime,  or  to  forbid  such  overtime,  if  he  considers  it  to 

liurtful  to  the  health  of  the  pi^rsons  employed.     Such 

I  ion  Hh»ill,  durini,^  the  hours  overtime  is  being  worked, 

led  i»y  I  hi*  o<^cupier  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  wall  of  the 

W  workroom  in  which  such  overtime  is  being  worked.     The 

tor  shall  not  gi'ant  written  permission  to  any  factory  or  work- 

ti>  work  overtime  on  half  holidays  for  more  tnan  6  such  half 

ysi  in  ettch  year. 

rtor  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  those  women  or 

ro4M  '»ns   for  whom   permission   to   work   overtime   has    been 

ttl  note  against  the  name  of  each  the  hours  of  overtime 

or  her,  so  that  the  full  amtuint  of  overwork  time  bo 

It  ttl  aiiv  LiL!H?  exceeded.     The  inspector  may  grant  perinission   to 

irnhfj  or  vniintr  persons  under  the  a^e  of  IG  to  begin  work  in  factories 

*r  V  7  o'clo<*k  in  the  morning  during  the  summer  months: 

,.  .^  er,  that  if  in  any  factory  or  workroom  such  permission 

d  by  the  inspector  and  acted  on  by  the  occupier,  then  in  that 
^jiu mry  or  workroom   all  women  and  young  pers€>ns  shall    likewise 
fin  work  at  that  hour,  to  the  intent  that  all  women  and  young  per- 
l^on-  lit  such  factory  or  workroom  at  the  one  time. 

A  ,  or  |>erson  under  18  years  of  age,  shall  not  be  emplo3^ed 

miy  jnirt  of  a  factory  or  workroom  in  which  wet  spinning  is 
ried  on  unless  sutHcient  means  be  employed  and  continued  for 
>n^t4.*<'iing  the  workers  from  lx?ing  wetted,  and  (where  hot  water  is 
is^^d)  for  preventing  the  e^scnp.^  of  steam  into  the  room  occupied  by 
Jie  workers.  A  factory  or  workroom  in  which  there  is  a  contraven- 
tion of  ihe  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept 
ji  eoofijnnity  with  this  act. 

N  n  under  18  years  i)f  age,  and  no  woman,  shall,  except  on 

ail'  1^,  be  employed  continuously  in  any  factory  or  workroom 

than  4i  hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour 

J  ill.. 

No  woman  or  person  under  lt>  years  of  age  employed  in  a  factory 

r  %i.<rkrc»om  shall  be  f»ermitt^*d  to  t^ike  his  or  her  meals  in  any  room 

h  m  which  any  manufacturing  process*  or  handicraft  is  then  being 

re  u  on,  or  in  which  persons  employed  in  such  fai-tory  or  work- 

•n»  th*»n  en^4^^ed  in  thtvr  rniploymcnd,  or  have  been  emp\oyeA 
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working  at  their  handicraft  or  manufacture  during  any  portion  of  that 
day,  unless  such  factory  or  workroom  is  of  open  construction,  and  is 
certified  to  by  the  inspector  as  being  properly  exempted  from  this 
provision. 

Subject  to  the  last  preceding  section,  the  occupier  of  every  factory 
or  workroom  in  whicli  more  tnan  6  women  or  persons  under  16  years 
of  age  are  employed  shall  provide  a  fit  and  proper  room,  in  or  near  to 
such  factory  or  workroom,  in  which  such  women  or  persons  may  take 
their  meals  without  the  provisions  of  this  act  being  contravened;  but 
in  cases  where,  from  the  small  number  of  persons  emploved,  the  size 
of  the  factoiy  or  workroom,  or  the  natui-e  of  the  employment,  the 
inspector  thinks  that  any  room  or  place  of  shelter  which  is  sufficiently 
secure  from  the  weather  and  from  public  view  will  suffice  as  a  place  in 
which  meals  may  be  taken,  he  may,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  sanc- 
tion the  use  of  such  room  or  place  of  shelter  as  a  place  in  which  meals 
may  be  taken.  Every  room  or  place  of  shelter  to  be  used  as  places  in 
which  meals  may  be  taken  shall  be  furnished,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inspector,  with  sufficient  seats  and  tables  to  enable  the  women  or  young 
persons  employed  in  the  factory  or  workroom  to  sit  at  meals  with 
reasonable  comfoii;  and  security.  If  an  occupier  fails  or  neglects  to 
provide  such  room  or  place  of  shelter  ho  shall  be  deemed  to  act  in 
contravention  of  this  act. 

BAKERIES. 

All  the  inside  walls  of  the  rooms  of  every  bakehouse,  and  all  the 
ceilings  or  tops  of  such  rooms  (whether  sucn  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops 
be  plastered  or  not),  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of  such  bake- 
house, shall  either  be  painted  with  oil,  or  varnished,  or  be  washed 
with  lime  or  some  other  wash  or  liquid  approved  by  an  inspector,  or 
be  partly  painted  or  varnished  and  partly  so  washed;  where  painted 
witn  oil  or  varnish,  there  shall  be  3  coats  of  paint  or  varnish,  and  the 
paint  or  varnish  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in  every  7  years,  and 
shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  in  every  12 
months,  and  when  lime  washed  the  lime  washing  shall  l)e  i^enewed 
once  at  least  in  every  6  months.  A  bakehouse  in  which  there  is  a 
contmvention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  con- 
formity with  this  act. 

A  place  on  the  same  level  with  the  bakehouse,  and  forming  part  of 
the  same  bnildini^,  shall  not  1)e  used  as  a  sleeping  placCj  unless  it  is 
constructed  as  follows,  that  is  to  say — unless  such  sleeping  place  is 
effectually  separated  from  the  bakehouse  by  a  partition  extending 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling;  and  unless  there  be  an  external  glaz(^ 
window  of  at  least  !♦  superficial  feet  in  area,  of  which  at  least  4i  super- 
ficial feet  are  made  to  open  for  ventilation. 

Any  person  who  occupies,  or  knowingly  suffei*s  to  be  occupied,  any 

f)lace  contmry  to  the  provisions  of  the  last-preceding  section  shall  be 
iable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  for  the  first  offense  £1  [$4.87],  and 
for  everv  subsequent  offense  £5  [^24.33]. 

It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  let,  or  suffer  to  be  occupied  as  a  bakehouse, 
or  to  occupj^  as  a  bakehouse,  any  room  or  place,  unless  the  following 
regulations  are  complied  with: 

(1)  No  water-closet,  earth  closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit  shall  be  within 
or  communicate  directly  with  the  bakehouse; 


,  wn  for  suppl>nng  water  to  the  hakehonse  shall  he  sep- 
ji>  ami  iiistifirt  from  any  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  a  water- 
closet; 

(3)  No  drain  or  pipje  for  carrying  off  fecal  or  sewage  matter  shall 
[have  an  opening  within  the  bakehotLse. 

I     Any  person  who  lets,  or  i^uffers  to  he  occupied,  or  who  occupies,  any 

I  room  or  place  ?!»  a  luikehouse  in  contravention  of  this  section  .shall  bo 

liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2  [$J>.73J,  and  to  a  further  penalty 

not  exeiHHling  l(>s.  [$2.4^'^]  for  every  day  daring  which  any  room  or 

w|^liA.i?  18  so  occupied  after  a  conviction  under  this  section. 

Where  the  court  is  satisfied  on  the  prosecution  uf  an  inspector  that  any 
room  or  place  used  as  a  hukrliouse  (whether  the  same  wjis  or  was  nut  so 
used  before  the  comniencenicnt  of  this  act)  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  l)e 
Ion  sanitary  grounds  unfit  for  use  or  occupation  as  a  bakehouse,  the 
oocopier  of  the  bakehouse  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£2  [$9.7SL  and  on  a  second  or  any  subsequent  conviction  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £5  [J24.38J, 
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Every  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workroom  whit  has  work  done  for 
the  purposes  of  his  factory  or  workroom  elsewhere  than  in  such  fac- 
tory i*T  workroom  shall  keep  a  record,  and  the  same  shall  be  kept  so 
t as  to  be  a  substantially  correct  record  of  the  description  and  quantity 
lof  the  work  done  outside  of  such  f iictory  uv  workroom,  and  of  the  name 
[and  ftddre.ss  of  the  person  by  whom  the  same  is  done,  together  with 
the  remuneration  given  for  such  work,  and  in  default  then*of  shidl  be 
iia>»le  t4>  a  i>enrtlty  not  excet-ding  1 10  [liMr8.6TJ,     Such  record  shall  f»e 
ke|»t  for  th*'  i Information  of  the  inspector,  who  alone  shall  be  entitled 
I  to  r,  and  who  may,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  examine 

lanu       ^  lue. 

Every  occupier  of  a  factoiy  or  w^orkroom  who  shnll  give  out  piece- 

^  work  to  be  done  in  a  private  dwelling,  or  in  any  place  not  registered 

.  II  factory,  shall  cause  a  printed  label  of  the  description  shown  in  the 

[necond  tftch'edule  of  this  act  to  be  affixed  to  every  garment  and  every 

inrticlt^  wholl3^  or  partially  made  in  unregistered  workshops  or  privalie 

dw   "  ^'Xcept  in  cases  previously  sanctioned  by  the  inspector. 

.^  -on  who  sells  or  exposes  for  siile  such  garments  or  articles 

wir  h  labels  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  i^lO  f^s.fJT]; 

&Du  M  who  willfully  removes  such  labels  before  sale  shall  be  liable 

to  m  pcmilty  not  ex<'e«Mling  €20  [J^t»T.3^3j. 

Every  merchant,  whole.sale  dealer,  shopkeeper,  agent^  or  distributer 

rh<»  shall  Lssue  t4^xtile  or  shodd}^  material  for  the  pui^ose  of  being 

I  made  up  by  pieceworkers  or  home  workers  into  articles  for  sale,  shall 

I  In*  deeiiiedto  l»e  the  occupier  of  a  factory  for  the  purposes  and  within 

[the  misauing  of  this  section. 

These  provimons  regarding  home  work,  or  work  done  outside  facto- 
Iries  proper,  were  very  materially  supplemented  liy  The  Factories  Act 
Ar  if  Act,  18%,  enacted  October  12,  1896.     This  act  made  sev- 

[unii ikanges  in  the  principal  act  that  have  elsewhere  been  noted, 

[but  its  mnin  pur|>ofte  was  the  regulation  of  work  let  or  given  out  in 
itmectkiB  with  textile  goods.    These  provisions,  which  are  in  many 
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respects  similar  to  those  of  other  countries  for  the  regulation  of  the 
sweating  system,  are  as  follows: 

The  following  provisions  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  occupiers  of  fac- 
tories or  workrooms  in  which  textile  goods  arc  manufactured  or  worked 
upon,  and  also  in  the  case  of  persons  who  issue  textile  or  shoddy  mate- 
rials, for  the  purpose  specitied  in  section  23  [the  section  relating  to  this 
su})jcct  just  reproduced  above]  of  the  principal  act,  and  are  thereby 
deemed  to  be  occupiers  of  factories  for  the  purposes  and  within  the 
moaning  of  that  section: 

(1)  In  any  case  where  an}^  such  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workroom 
lets  or  gives  out  work  in  connection  with  such  goods  or  material  to  l)e 
done  by  any  person  elsewhere  than  in  such  factory  or  workroom,  or 
issues  such  material  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  up  by  the  persons 
referred  to  in  the  aforesaid  section  23  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
such  person — (a)  to  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  sublet  any  such 
work,  whether  bv  way  of  piecework  or  otherwise;  nor  (b)  to  in  any  way 
do  any  such  worlc  except  on  his  own  premises,  and  by  himself  or  by 
his  own  work  people  to  whom  he  himself  pa3's  wages  thei'efor. 

(2)  If  any  such  person  as  aforesaid  in  any  way,  directlv  or  indirectly, 
commits  any  breach  of  this  section  he  is  liable  to  a  j^enaltv  not  exceed- 
ing £10  [^8.67]. 

(3)  If  any  such  occupier  as  aforesiiid  knowingl}'  permits  or  suffers 
any  such  breach  to  be  conmiitted  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing £50  [*243. 33]. 

(4)  In  any  proceedings  under  this  section  against  any  such  oc<?upicr, 
the  knowledge  of  his  servants  or  agents  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  his 
knowledge. 

Nothing  in  the  last-preceding  section  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
render  lawful  anything  that  by  the  principal  act  is  unlawful. 

In  order  to  check  the  risk  of  disetise  being  spread  }>v  infection  or 
contagion  the  follo>ving  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  manufacture  or  work  up  goods  or  mate- 
rials, or  to  receive  them  for  any  such  purpose,  in  any  factory,  work- 
room, or  dwelling  house  (a)  wherein  resides  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
occupier  any  person  suiTering  from  any  infectious  or  contagious  dis- 
ease; or  (b)  wherein  any  such  person  has  so  resided  at  any  time  during 
the  previous  14  days,  unless  and  until  the  factory,  workroom,  room, 
or  dw<»lling  house,  and  all  such  goods  and  materials  therein,  have  Iwen 
disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector. 

(2)  If  ain'  person  conmiits  or  knowingly  allows  to  ))e  committed  any 
breach  of  this  section  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10 
[*48.t>7J. 

(3)  If  any  such  goods  or  materials  are  found  in  any  factory,  work- 
room, or  dwelling  noase  in  ])reach  of  this  section  the  insiwctor  may 
cause  them  to  be  seized,  removed,  and  disinfected  at  the  expense  in 
all  things  of  the  owner. 

If  any  pi^rson  employed  in  a  factory  or  workroom  does  any  work  for 
such  factory  or  workroom  elsewhere  than  in  the  same  the  (x^cupier 
thereof  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  [Jivl8.()7];  and  the  per- 
son who  does  such  work  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  [^24.33.] 

SHEEP  SHEARERS. 

Special  regulations  in  respect  to  sheep  shearers  are  given  in  tlie  act. 
A^  they  are  only  of  local  interest,  they  are  i\ot  nipTodv\wi*L 


HOLIDAYS  FOR  WOMEN  AND  YOUNG   PERSONS. 


The  mtt  provadeB  tbat  all  (xx^upiern  of  factories  and  workrooms  must 
allow  to  i?very  woman  and  every  person  under  IS  year^of  age  in  their 
employ  a  holiday  on  ChriHliiias  day*  New  Year\s  day.  Good  Friday, 
nU^r  Mondiiy,  and  the  Sovert^ign'«  birthday.  They  raust  also  allow 
Pin  a  holiday  on  every  Saturday  after  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Provided^ 
in-er,  that  any  city  or  town  council  may,  by  order,  fix  some  other 
iv  in  the  week,  which  need  not  be  the  same  for  all  chsses  of  work, 
[  a  half  holiday  .shall  be  allowed  instead  of  on  Saturday.  Thoae 
srs,  also,  who  are  required  to  give  their  assistants  a  half  hol- 
y  tinder  The  Shop**  and  Shop-assistants  Act^  1894,  and  who  also 
rr  on  a  factory  in  connection  with  their  shops,  may  give  the  half 
^lidiiy  U)  the  workers  in  the  factory  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
ilf  holiday  \b  given  to  tlie  shop  assistants. 

N     '  '       Wi  tills  act,  however,  shall  be  deemed: 

r  ^'vont  th**  oniphiyment  of  women  or  persons  under  the  age 

:  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  evening 
.       —  /  ivs  or  any  other  half  holiday  up  to  the  hour  oi 

past  four  in  the  aftcrncx*n,  nor  the  substitution  of  2  other  days 
^fcausti^r  Monday  and  the  Sovereign's  l>irthday  in  the  case  of  women 
hTM^ttk^tten*;  or 

l'±)  Tit  prevent  the  employment  of  any  boy  in  the  publishing  or  deliv- 
ering of  newspapers  after  1  o'clock  on  Saturday,  or  a  holiday; 
(8)  To  prevent  any  jiei'sons  being  employed  in  tish- preserving  fac- 
^ries  or  jam  factories  on   Saturday  or  any  other  half  holidaj^  for  8 
~  "     during  the  preserving  soiison. 

must  be  pitid  to  the  women  and  young  persons  for  these  holi- 
half  holidays  at  the  same  rate  as  are  paid  on  ordinary  working 
lys.  and  the  ijayrnent  must  be  made  on  the  first  regular  |>ay  day  sue- 
ling  the  bcdiday.     This  provision »  however,  applies  only  to  those 
rho  are  paid  by  time  wages  and  who  have  been  employed  on  20  days, 
fhivh  need  not  be  consecutive,  preceding  the  holidti}^  or  6  days,  which 
^ueed  not  be  iH>nsecutive,  preceding  the  half  holiday. 

KEEPING  or  RECORDS,   POSTINQ  OF  NOTIOES,    ETC. 

Id  eiich  fac'tx^ry  or  workroom  the  occupier  shall  keep  or  cause  to  be 
kejit:  iH\  A  record  of  the  names  of  all  persons  eiuployed  in  such  factoiy 
t her  with  the  ages  of  all  persons  who  are  under  iJO 
-  record  showing  genemlly  the  kind  of  work  of  each 
«*\  in  employed  in  such  fuctory  or  workroom:  and  (c)  a 

rd  - .  anungs  paid  per  week  of  each  person  employed  in  such 

iry  or  workroom;  and  such  record  shall  be  produced  for  inspec 
'•*   ^^'^'  in8pe<!tor  when  demanded, 
I  [)icr  of  every  such  factory  shvUl  also  cause  to  be  affixed 

ruained  in  some  conspicuous  place  at  or  near  the  entrance  of 
t^irr  iir  w«>rkn»om,  and  in  surli  cither  parts  as  an  irjspector 
t^,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  etisily  rend 
d  lu  sucb  factory  ot  workroom,  a  notice  c^u- 
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taining  (a)  the  name  and  address  of  the  inspector  for  the  district; 

(b)  the  name  and  address  of  the  medical  authority  for  the  district; 

(c)  the  official  address  of  the  board;  (d)  the  holidays  and  working 
hours  of  the  factory. 

In  the  event  of  a  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  last  two 
immediately  preeedinff  sections  in  any  factory  or  workroom,  the  occu- 
pier thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2  [$9.73]  for 
every  day  which  elapses  after  a  period  of  7  days  from  the  registration 
of  such  factory  or  workroom,  and  during  which  the  said  provisions 
are  not  complied  with. 

THE  INSPECTION   OF  FACTORIES. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  act  the  governor  is  given  the  power  to 
appoint  a  chief  inspector  of  factories  and  to  divide  the  Colony  into  as 
many  inspection  districts,  each  to  be  in  charge  of  a  local  inspector, 
as  he  may  deem  fit.  These  inspectors  may  be  male  or  female  and  may 
hold  oflice  in  conjunction  with  any  other  office  or  employment  which 
the  governor  shall  deem  not  incompatible  with  their  duties  as  inspect- 
ors. A  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  of  New  Zealand,  published  in 
1894,  mentions  that  at  that  time  provision  had  been  made  for  163  local 
inspectors. 

In  like  manner  the  governor  is  empowered  to  appoint  legally  quali- 
fied medical  practitioners  to  be  medical  authorities  for  the  purpose  of 
the  act,  and  to  fix  the  scale  of  fees  to  be  charged  by  and  paid  to  such 
medical  authorities.  Wherever  possible  use  is  also  made  of  the  local 
boards  of  health  organized  in  virtue  of  The  General  Public  Health 
Act  of  1876. 

The  powers  of  the  inspectors  and  the  duties  of  employers  in  respect 
to  them  are  thus  stated  by  the  act: 

Everj^  inspector  shall  have  power  to  do  all  or  any  of  the  following 
things,  that  is  to  say, — 

(1)  To  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  at  all  reasonable  hours,  by  day 
and  night,  a  factory  or  workroom,  and  every  part  thereof,  when  he 
has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person  is  emploj-ed  therein, 
and  to  enter  by  day  any  place  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
to  be  a  factory  or  workroom; 

(2)  To  take  with  him  in  either  c*ase  a  constable  into  a  factory  or 
workroom  in  the  execution  of  his  duty; 

(3)  To  require  the  production  of  tHe  certificate  of  registration  held 
by  the  occupier  of  any  factory  or  workroom,  or  any  other  book, 
notice,  record,  list,  or  document  which  such  occupier  is  by  this  act 
required  to  keep,  and  to  insi>ect,  examine,  and  copy  the  same,  or  any 
notice  or  other  document  required  to  be  kept  or  exnibited  therein; 

(4)  To  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  enactments  relating  to  public  health  and  of  this 
act  are  complied  with,  so  far  as  respects  the  factory  or  workroom  and 
the  persons  employed  therein; 

(5)  To  examine,  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person, 
^  he  thinks  fit,  wiUx  respect  to  matters  under  this  act,  every  person 


I 


ooui,  or  whom  tie  litij*  reason  ah 
'  in  hv  or  lo  have  l>een  within  the  preceding  li  months 
PDi'  u  a  factory  or  workroom,  and  to  require  .sueh  lu'i^on  to  bc^ 

«j '  1,  tuid  to  make  and  sign  a  deelamtion,  under    The  Justice 

of  ice  Act,  IHS2^  of   the  matters  respecting   which  he  ia  so 

^XHtiMiH-^K  and 

(<5i  To  DxerciMe  >«uch  other  powers  and  anthorities  as  may  be  Deces> 
:hmr\    '  ' fig  this  act  into  etfect, 

I  ;  of  eviry  factory  and  workroom,  his  agents  and  ser- 

vmr  \  iit  all  times  furnijih  the  means  reqiili*ed  by  an  inspector,  or 

rr  of  the  lx)ard,  rtecesiiary  for  an  entry,  inspection,  exami- 
jn.  and  inquiiT,  or  the  exerci.sc  of  his  powers  under  this  act  in 
iion  to  such  factory  or  wt>rkroom. 
Every  person  who  willfully  delays  an  inspector  in  the  exercise  of 
aoT  power  under  thin  act.  or  who  ?uils  to  <omply  with  a  requisition  of 
lin  iiii^jKH'tor  ujade  underany  such  power  as  aforesaid,  or  t>o  produce  any 
■  :ile  of  registration,  book,  record,  certificate,  notice,  list,  or 
ni  which  he  is  retjuired  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act  to  pro- 
tiuce,  *»r  who  con<'eals  or  prevents  any  [K'r.son  from  appearing  before 
and  being  examined  by  an  insp<?ctor,  or  attempts  so  to  conceal  or  pre- 
vent H  wrson,  shall  l»e  deemed  to  obstruct  an  inspector  in  the  execii- 
tion  of  his  dutes  under  this  act :  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be 
reciuirBcl  under  this  or  the  last  two  preceding  sections  to  answer  any 
question  or  give  any  evidence  t4»nding  to  criminate  himself. 

Where  an  inspector  is  obstructed  tn  the  execution  of  his  duties  under 

thi:<  act,  the  pci'xon  obstructing  him  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 

•*xo»N*dintr  A'5  [^•J4.B;^j;  and,  where  an  inspector  is  so  obstructed  in  or 

tory  or  workroom,  the  occupier  of  tliat  factory  or  w^ork 


*24:.M3],  or  when 


i 


l>e  liable  tn  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5 
the  otfense  is  committed  at  night  not  exceeding  i^20 

\i*ty  insjHX'tor  shall  be  furnished  with  a  certiticate  of  his  appoint- 
t^  and  ctn  applying  for  admission  to  a  factory  or  workroom  shalb 
^piired,  produce  such  certiticate  to  the  occupier. 
Every  person  who  forges  or  counterfeits  any  such  certiticate,  or 
maV  of  any  forged,  counterfeited,  or  false  certiticate,  or  person- 

uti'  pcctor  named  \n  any  such  certiticate,  or  falseh^  pretends  to 

beaii  iijft[x*ctor  under  this  act,  shall,  on  <'onviction  thereof  in  a  sum- 
mary nmiuier  under  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882,  be  liable  to 
imprltjonment  with  hard  labcu'  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ^\  months. 

feverj*  inspector  who  divulges  the  contcHits  of  any  record  of  persons 

employed  in  or  outside  of  any  factory  or  workroom,  or  makes  use  of 

his  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  sucli  record,  except  for  the  purposes 

of  this  ait  or  for  enforcing  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  a 

'  V  not  exceeding  X5U  (i?24H,H3],  or  to  imprisonment  with  hard 

♦r  any  term  not  exceeding  6  months, 

i  is'pector  shnll,  at  sut*h  times  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 

pr«  tiy  regulations,  prepare  reports  upon  the  operation  of  this 

act:  and  the'minister  shsdl,  for  the  purpose  of  informing  Parliament 

of  the  course  and  condition  of  tnide,  prepare  an  annual  report,  which 

sbiiU  b«  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  character.     Such  report  shall 

Ufit  refer  by  name  to  any  particular  occupier  of  a  factory  or  work* 

room,  or  be  so  framed  as  to  readily  admit  of  the  identification  of  any 

,tnd  shall  ^bow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  numln^r  of 

,    .  ,     d  hi  inctoriviit  or  workrooms  In  Kew  Zeakud  suVi^ect  to 
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this  act,  classifying  them  according  to  thoir  sex,  age,  and  average 
weekly  earnings,  wnether  in  wages  or  by  piece-work,  or  both  in  wages 
and  by  piece-work,  in  each  branch,  their  hours  of  labor,  the  percentage 
of  work  done  in  the  factories  or  workrooms,  and  the  percentage  of 
work  done  outside  thereof,  together  with  the  scale  of  pay  tor  such  work, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  tie  may  think  fit. 

Every  such  annual  report  shall  be  so  prepared  as  to  be  laid  before 
each  house  of  the  general  assembly  in  each  session  within  30  days  of 
the  commencement  of  such  session;  but  if  there  shall  be  more  than  one 
session  of  the  general  assembly  in  any  year,  then  it  shall  be  sufficient 
to  lay  such  report  before  the  general  assembly  in  one  of  such  sessions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  provision  is  made  in  these  last  two  para- 
graphs for  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  concerning 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  conditions  of  labor  similar  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  work  of  bureaus  of  labor. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW,    PENALTIES,   ETC. 

Very  careful  provision  has  been  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  not  only  by  the  creation  of  an  adequate  inspection  service,  but  by 
the  imposition  of  penalties  and  the  creation  of  means  for  their  col- 
lection. In  addition  to  the  provisions  regarding  penalties  for  infrac- 
tions of  specific  portions  of  the  law,  the  act  contains  the  following 
general  provisions: 

Subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  hereinafter  contained,  all  proceedings 
in  respect  of  penalties,  orders,  or  otherwise  under  this  act  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate  alone. 

If  a  factory  or  workroom  is  not  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act,  or 
if  in  any  factory  or  workroom  there  is  a  contravention  of  any  of  the 

E revisions  of  this  act,  the  occupier  thereof  shall,  if  no  other  penalty  is 
y  this  act  provided,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10  [$48.67], 
and  to  a  further  penalty  of  not  exceeding  £1  [$4.87]  for  every  day 
during  which  sucn  contravention  continues  after  the  delivery  by  the 
inspector  at  such  factory  or  workroom  of  a  notice  informing  the 
occupier  that  a  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  taking  pla^,  by 
such  factory  or  workroom  not  being  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act, 
or  by  a  contravention  thereof  otherwise  occurring. 

The  court  before  which  any  penalty  is  sought  to  be  recovered  under 
this  act,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  inflicting  any  penalty,  may  order 
certain  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  occupier  within  the  time  named  in 
the  order,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  factory  or  workroom  into 
confonnity  with  this  act,  and  may,  upon  application,  enlarge  the  time 
so  named;  but  if  after  the  expimtion  of  the  time  as  originally  named, 
or  enlarged  by  subsequent  oraer,  the  order  of  the  court  is  not  complied 
with,  the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £1  [$i.87J 
for  every  dav  that  such  noncompliance  continues. 

Where  a  cliild  or  person  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  workroom  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or 
workroom  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £3  [$14.60],  or,  if 
the  offense  was  conunitted  during  the  night,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£5  [$24.33],  for  each  child  or  person  so  employ ea. 

A  person  who  is  not  allowed  time  for  meals  and  absence  from  work 
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as  required  by  this  act,  or,  during  any  part  of  the  time  allowed  for 
meals  and  absence  from  work,  is  allowed  to  work  (a)  iu  the  factory  or 
workroom  or,  In  the  case  of  women  or  persons  under  16  years  of  ago, 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  any  workroom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  parent  of  a  child  or  person  under  18  years  of  age  shall,  if  such 
child  or  person  is  employ ea  in  a  factory  or  workroom  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £1  [$4.87] 
ifor  each  offense,  unless  it  appears  to  the  court  that  such  offense  was 
committed  without  the  consent,  connivance,  or  willful  default  of  such 
parent. 

The  remainder  of  the  provisions  relate  to  details  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  act  and  can  be  briefly  sununarized.  The  forging  or  coun- 
terfeiting of  a  certificate  or  the  making  of  one  containing  what  is 
known  to  be  false  statements  is  punishable  by  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  £50  [$243.33]  or  by  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  not  more 
than  6  months. 

The  making  of  any  false  entry  in  a  register,  notice,  list,  or  other 
doi*ument  required  by  the  act  or  the  signing  of  any  false  declaration 
is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  £20  [$97.33]  or  by  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  3  months. 

Where  the  offense  is  committed  by  an  agent,  servant,  or  other  per- 
son, such  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  were  the 
occupier  or  employer.  When  the  emplo^^er  thus  is  charged  with  an 
offense  he  has  the  right  to  have  the  person  whom  he  charges  is  the 
real  offender  brought  into  court,  and  if  it  is  shown  that  such  person 
>vas  the  real  offender  the  punishment  must  be  inflicted  upon  him.  It 
is  furthermore  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  proceed  against  the  person 
he  regards  as  the  real  offender. 

The  inspector  and  every  other  person  who  may  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  judgment  of  the  court  on  summary  procreedings  under  the  act  may 
appeal  to  the  supreme  court  or  to  a  district  court  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882. 

Wherever  also  an  occupier  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  or  order 
of  an  inspector  he  may,  in  14  days,  appeal  to  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate exercising  jurisdiction  under  The  Magistrate's  Court  Act,  18i>3, 
and  the  latter,  after  due  hearing,  may  make  such  decision  as  he  deems 
lH»st.  He  may  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify  the  order,  or  make  such 
other  order  as  may  be  just  and  reasonable. 

Persons  found  in  a  factory  are  presumed  to  be  there  employed. 
Yards,  grounds,  etc.,  open  to  view,  and  rooms  belonging  to  a  factory 
or  workroom  in  which  no  machinery  is  used  or  manufacturing  process 
carried  on,  shall  not  be  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  factory  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act 

a  The  words  "is  allowed  to  work  *'  was  subatitutwl  by  the  amendment  act,  189G, 
for  the  woidB  "is,  in  contnyeDtion  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  employed.^* 
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Any  pei-son  making  application  to  an  inspector  or  minister  to  g^nt 
any  exemption  from  any  provision  of  the  act  for  a  longer  period  than 
3  months  must  notify  his  intention  to  do  so  by  an  advertisement  in  a 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  circulating  in  the  district  in  which  the  fac- 
tory or  workroom  concerned  is  situated,  or  by  written  notice  to  the 
inspector.  Notice  of  the  granting  or  refusal  of  such  request  must  in 
like  manner  be  duly  published. 

Finally,  the  governor  in  council  is  given  extensive  powers  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  enforcement  and  putting  into  operation  of 
the  act.     These  powers  are  enumerated  by  the  act  as  follows: 

The  governor  in  council  may  from  time  to  time  make,  alter,  and 
repeal  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  prescribing — 

(1)  A  scale  of  fees  to  bo  taken  and  received  for  the  registration  of 
factories  and  workrooms  under  this  act,  and  the  persons  to  whom  the 
same  shall  be  paid; 

(2)  A  scale  of  fees  to  be  taken  by  medical  authorities  for  examina- 
tions and  reports  made  by  such  authorities  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  and  for  making  provision  generally  with  regara  to 
such  examinations  and  reports; 

(3)  Form  of  notices  to  be  given  under  this  act,  and  the  particulars 
to  be  set  forth  therein; 

(4)  Forms  of  returns  to  be  made  by  the  occupiers  of  factories  or 
workrooms  and  by  employers; 

(5)  The  duties  of  inspectors,  and  the  forms  of  tables  to  be  kept  and 
returns  made  by  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  minister; 

(6)  The  minimum  space  both  of  cubic  and  superficial  feet  to  be 
reserved  for  each  person  working  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  handicraft,  or  employment  carriea 
on  therein; 

(7)  The  mode  in  which  an  appeal  from  the  determination  of  an 
inspector  to  a  local  board  of  healtn  or  to  a  stipendiary  magistrate  shall 
be  made  and  conducted; 

(8)  General  regulations  for  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  efficient  operation  thereof. 

MERCANTILE  AND  ALLIED  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

What  the  factories  acts  are  intended  to  do  in  relation  to  the  regu- 
lation of  labor  in  factories  and  workshops.  The  Shops  and  Shop- 
assistants  Act,  1894,  and  its  two  amendments  of  1895  and  1896,  do  for 
labor  in  mercantile  and  similar  establishments.  The  main  law,  or 
principal  act  as  it  is  called,  became  a  law  October  18, 1894.  The  dates 
of  the  two  amendments  are,  respectively,  November  1,  1895,  and 
October  16,  1896. 

The  ground  covered  by  these  acts  relates  chiefly  to  the  general  sani- 
tation of  shops,  the  requirement  of  an  hour  for  dinner,  the  closing  of 
shops  and  offices  for  half  a  week  day,  the  hours  of  labor  of  women 
and  children  and  their  intervals  of  rest,  and  the  provision  of  seats  for 
females.    The  provisions  in  regard  to  each  of  these  umtters  foUow: 
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IIYOIKNE   OF  SHOPS. 

Every  shop  or  bu«jnes8  eaUiblb»lmieat  shall  he  kept  in  a  cleanly 
••■   *"'^  ^'•^^"  from  etHuviii  arbing  from  any  drain,  privv;  or  other 

:ill  Im*  vontilatHJ  in  u  pmcticjil  and  efficient  manner. 

v>  rs  of  lK>th  sexcM,  not  r>eint|f  mernliers  of  the  same  fani- 

r,  in  the  same  shop  or  huwineHseHtablishnient  tbere^^bull 

*vat**rH*loset  or  privy  accommodation  for  each  sex,  sepa- 

.J   .  ti  manner  as  to  insure  privacy,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

Ifir,     Where  m*'inlx^rs  of  one  sex  onlv  are  employetl  in  n  shop 

inem  establishment,  sufficient  water-cioset  or  privy  accommo- 

ion  shall  be  provided  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector. 

HALF   HOLIDAYS. 

All  8tiop^  in  a  city,  borough,  or  town  district^  except  those  wherein 

*  on  exclu.«iively  one  or  more  of  the  businesses  of  a  chemist, 

^vr,  a  fruiti^rer,  a  t^onfertioner,  a  coffeehouse  keeper,  an  eatini^ 

feevijer.  or  the  keeper  of  a  bookstall  on  a  railway  platform,  shall 

wl  in  each  week  on  the  afternoon  of  one  workm«:-day  at  the 

of  one  of  the  dock.     AVbcnever  a  public  holiday  or  half  holiday 

in  any  week,  it  shall  be  a  suthcient  compliance  with  this  act  if  a 

teep^r  closes  his  shop  on  such  holiday  or  half  holiday  instead  of 

ciming  day  under  this  act. 

A  jjJiop  is  defined  by  the  act  to  mean  "any  building,  or  portion  of 
building,  or  place  in  which  goods  are  expxjsed  or  offered  for  sale  by 
BtjiiL*' 

To  this  general  provision  the  following  exceptions  are  permitted: 

bops  may  continue  open  in  the  afternocm  of  the  working-day  next 

ling  Christmas  day.  New  Year's  day.  Good   Friday >  and  the 

i?igtrs  turthday,  and  blaster  Monday,  althougl)  such  working-day 

ly  b©  the  day  determined  u|X)n  for  a  half  holiday;  and  *^'any  person 

f  huj<ine,ss  it  is  to  .sell  machinery  for  harvesting  puiposes,  or  fit- 

for  such  niiichincry,  may,  during  the  time  of  harvest  and  for 

bi*  mAn  purpose  of  selling  such  machinery  or  fittings^  keep  hb  shop 

[•n  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  closing  of  shops.'" 

any  sb(*p-»i>«sistant  or  office  employee  be  employed  at  any  work  in 
^nnection  with  the  business  of  any  shop  or  office  later  tliun  half  an 
■^er  the  prescribed  time  of  closing,  the  employer  shall  be  liable 
lUy  not  exceeding  .€5  [$'24*33]  for  each  offense  in  respect  of 
I  h  sliti|>assistant  or  office  employee  so  employed. 

Sbu|^a.ssistant.s  are  entitled  to  one  hour  for  dinner.     '^  Shop-assist- 

til'^  iii  defined  to  mean  **  any  person  or  anj^  member  of  the  shoj)- 

family  who  works  in  a  shop  for  hire  or  maintenance,  and 

-      apprentices  and  improvers,  messenger  and  persons  rmployed 

►  deliver  gomls  for  closed  sbc»ps,  and  the  clerical  staff."    The  amend- 

E*nlof  I8IH1  declared  that  the  following  should  also  be  considered 

}p-ai»rifttiiol«i:   '*A11  persons  in  the  shopkeeper's  employment  who 

deliver  his  jroodb  or  cunvas^  for  orders  for  his  goods,  whelViet 
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such  persons  are  at  any  time  actually  employed  inside  the  shop  or  nof 
Bona  fide  commercial  travelers  are,  however,  not  to  be  deemed  shop- 
assistants. 

All  shops  in  any  city,  borough,  or  town  district,  except  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  closed  in  accordance  with  this  act;  and  if  any  shop- 
k(M^p(»r  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  so  close  his  shop  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
ponalty  not  exceeding  £o  [$24.33]  for  each  occasion  upon  which  he  so 
fails  or  neglects. 

It  shall  not  be  deemed  an  offense  against  the  provisions  of  this  act 
if  a  shopkeeper  employs  any  person  to  keep  open  his  shop  at  a  port 
after  the  prescribea  time  of  closing  merely  tor  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing goods  to  anj'  ship,  steamer,  or  l>oat  arriving  at  such  port 

\\Tionever  any  shop-assistant  is  employed  partly  in  a  shop  and  {mrtly 
in  a  workroom  in  connection  therewitn,  and  the  inspector  is  of  opinion 
that  the  principal  employment  of  such  assistant  is  in  connection  with 
such  shop,  then  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  principal  act  or  any  other  act  relating  to  shops  and  workrooms 
if  such  shop-assistant  receives  a  half-holiday  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  principal  act  or  amendment  thereof. 

All  shop-assistants  in  shops  out^side  the  limits  of  cities,  boroughs, 
and  town  districts,  and  all  assistants  employed  in  hotel  bars  within  or 
without  such  limits,  shall  have  a  half  holiday  from  the  hour  of  one  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  some  working- day  in  each  week;  and 
notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  section  3,  every  shop-assistant 
in  excepted  shops  shall  have  a  half-holida}''  from  the  nour  of  one  of 
tho  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  some  working  day  of  each  week.  If  any 
person  shall  otfend  against  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  allowing 
any  shop-assistant  or  other  assistant  as  aforesaid  to  continue  at  work 
during  such  half-holiday  he  shall  for  every  such  offense  be  liable  to  a 
pt^nalty  not  exceeding  £6  [§24.33]. 

With  respect  to  shops  the  business  of  which  is  "bona  fide  owned 
and  conducted  by  any  person  of  New  Zealand  or  European  extraction, 
whether  solely  or  with  the  assistance  of  members  of  such  p>ei'son's 
family  l)elow  the  age  of  1>>  years  who  reside  on  the  premises,"  the  law 
provides  that  they  can  close  their  shops  for  a  half-holiday  on  some 
other  afternoon  than  the  one  appointed,  provided  they  notif}'  the 
insp(»ctor  of  their  desire  to  do  so.  This  notice  must  be  lodged  with 
the  insj^ector  during  the  month  of  January  in  each  year,  except  when 
thi^  pt^rson  commences  businc'^s  after  that  month,  when  the  notice  must 
be  made  within  one  month  from  the  time  of  beginning  business.  It  is 
furtliennon^  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  notify  the  small  shopkeepei-s 
of  this  provision  during  the  first  14  days  of  January  of  each  year. 

With  respect  to  hawkers  or  peddlers,  and  other  persons  who  carry 
on  business  by  selling  or  offering  goods  for  siile  by  retail  otherwise 
than  in  a  shop,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply: 

(1)  Every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  shopkeeper,  and  every 
assistant  employed  by  him  in  or  about  such  business  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  shop-assistant,  within  the  meaning  of  the  principal  act 


re  the  d€ction»<  of  the  act  relating  to  this  point: 

'tit'h  shops  ar*»  to  Im?  closed  in  accordaneo  with  thin  act 

d  t)y  the  Uychl  authority  hy  spt^cial  reHohitif)ii  in  this 

y  next,  and  in  the  8am**  monto  in  ever^^  year,  and  the 

_     J  ^  1  ?ihall  continue  to  he  the  day  for  closing  until  some 

^  day  Hhall  havo  heen  appointed, 

S  or  more  b<»muf;hs  or  town  districts,  any  part,  of  any  one  of 
Is  Rttuate  within  a  niih^  of  any  pail  of  another,  shall  l>c  deemed 
...       ^i^trict  for  the  puiix>sesof  thit*  act;  and  in  all  boroughs 
ts  conipriHod  in  nn\'  such  dic^trict  the  day  apoointed 
tig  of  shops  shall  be  the  same,  and  such  clay  ^nall  be 
>p»^  tfic  manner  following: 

\\i  A  conference  of  delegates  appointed  by  all  the  local  authorities 
Cniiprii**Ml  in  any  such  district  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  January 
lind  in  the  month  of  January  in  every  year  thereafter,  for  the 
►f  deciding  on  which  day  of  the  week  shops  shall  be  closed  in 
|dii*trict,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

"*     '    '       '  uuUioritv  comprised  in  ativ  such  district  (not  being  a 
]  lit  one  deVgate  to  each  sucb  confereiife,  and  any  bor- 

ing a  cify  in  such  district  shail  appoint  a  luunber  being  one 
Uian  the  numlier  of  delegates  appointed  by  all  the  other  local 
•4  in  surh  district. 

delegates  shall  be  members  of  the  local  authority,  and  in  the 

of  a  ftity  the  mayor  shall  be  ex  officio  one  of  the  delegates  for  such 

The  number  of  delegates  which  any  such  city  is  entltloil  to 

int  fthall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  conference. 

Such  conference  shall  decide  which  da^*  of  the  week  shall  be  the 

on  which  all  sliops  in  the  district  shall  be  closed  as  provided  liy 

't:  and  the  t-hairman  nhall  forthwith  notify  in  writing  to  the 

er  t\f  Inbor  which  day  has  been  so  decided  upon,  and  the  minister 

'^'C  in  the  (lazette  appoint  that  dav  to  be  the  day  for  clos- 

;,dy;  and  the  day  so  ai)pointed  shall  continue  to  be  the  day 

mig  until  the  minister  shall  have  appointed  some  other  dav  in 

ice  with  tlje  decision  of  another  coi\feit*n*'e;  and  the  pro^uc- 

>  ( tuzett**  rjotic^e  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  the  dav  named 

ing  tho  day  appointed  for  closing  shops  in  thf  district. 

the  event  of  any  day  other  than  Saturday  Ijeing  appointed  under 

provisions  of  this  act  as  closing-flay  under  this  art,  then 

ball  be  entitled  to  close  his  shc^p  or  office  on  Saturday  in 

on  pi V ing  noti(*e  to  the  inspector  of  his  desire  to  do  so, 

shall  be  lodged  with  the  inspector  during  the  month  of 

in  each  year,  and  shall  be  taken  as  proof  of  the  facts  therein 

Pnividetl  that,  in  the  ca^se  of  a  shopkeeper  who  commences 

psn  after  Januarv,  such  notice  may  be  kxiged  a>*  aforestvid  at  any 

within  one  moutli  after  hi.?  shop  is  tirst  opened  for  business. 

the  event  of  any  local  authority  failing  so  to  appoint  a  day  or  of 

>y  I'oiiferetice  failing  to  meet  or  to  decide  upon  a  day  on  whicli  shops 
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in  the  district  are  to  be  closed,  then  the  governor  may  by  order  in 
council  appoint  such  day,  and  the  day  so  appointed  shall  continue  to  be 
the  day  on  which  shops  are  to  be  closed  in  the  borough,  town  district^ 
or  district  respectively  until  some  other  day  shall  Imve  been  dulv 
appointed,  and  such  order  in  council  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  all 
the  facts  stated  therein.  Provided  that,  in  the  event  of  Saturday 
l)eing  the  day  so  appointed,  any  other  day  of  the  week  may  tie 
appointed  as  the  day  on  which  butchers',  hairdressers',  and  photogra- 
phers' shops  are  to  be  closed  in  lieu  of  Saturday. 

Additional  paragraphs  regulate  the  manner  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  conferences,  where  they  shall  be  held,  the  notification  of  the  local 
authorities,  etc.  They  are  not,  however,  of  sufficient  general  interest 
to  warrant  their  reproduction  in  full. 

The  amendment  of  1895,  however,  made  the  following  additions 
which  are  worthy  of  mention: 

The  proceedings  of  a  conference  of  delegates  shall  not  be  affected 
by  the  fact  that  any  local  authority  has  neglected  or  omitted  to  appoint 
the  prescribed  nuuil)er  of  delegates. 

Notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  principal 
act,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  at  any  time  within  one  month  after  the 
commencement  of  this  act.  and  at  any  time  before  the  31st  day  of 
March  in  each  vear, — 

(1)  It  shall  l>e  lawful  for  any  local  authority  under  section  9  of  the 
principal  act  to  appoint,  by  special  resolution,  another  closing-da}'  in 
substitution  for  the  one  which  is  for  the  time  being  in  force; 

(2)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  conference  of  delegates,  appointed  in  that 
behalf  by  all  the  local  authorities  constituting  a  district  under  the 
principal  act,  to  decide  on  another  closing  day  m  substitution  for  the 
one  which  is  for  the  time  being  in  force; 

If  the  conference  de<jides  as  aforesaid,  and  the  chairman  forthwith 
notifies  the  minister  of  labor  thereof,  the  minister  shall,  by  noticre  in 
the  (iazette,  appoint  such  day  as  the  closing-day  in  substitution  of  the 
one  theretofore  in  force. 

The  closing-dav  so  substituted  as  aforesaid  by  the  local  authority  or 
the  minister  shall  for  all  purposes  be  the  closing-dav  in  the  district  of 
such  local  authority,  or  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  the  district  constituted 
under  the  principal  act,  until  some  other  day  is  lawfully  appointed. 
The  production  of  such  Gazette  notice  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  the 
day  named  therein  being  the  closing-day  in  the  district  named  therein. 

ITpon  a  requisition,  signed  })y  a  three-fifths  majority  of  the  shop- 
keeptu's  in  any  city  or  borough,  desiring  that  all  shops  in  the  city  or 
lK)rough  shall  be  closed  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  in  each  week  at 
the  hour  of  i*  or  10  of  the  clock,  as  expressed  b}'  tlie  requisition,  the 
minister  shall,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  intimate  that  from  and  after  a 
day  therein  mentioned  all  the  shops  in  the  city  or  Imrough  shall  be 
closed  in  accordance  with  such  requisition:  Provided  that  no  such 
notice  shall  be  gjizetted  by  the  minister  until  it  has  been  certified  to 
l)y  the  city  or  borough  council  that  the  signatures  to  such  requisition 
represent  a  three-fifths  majority  of  shopkeepers  trading  within  the 
city  or  borough  Ihnits.  So  lon^  as  such  Gazette  notice  continues  in 
force,  eveiy  snopkeejjer  who  fails  or  neglects  to  close  his  shop  in 
accordance  therewith  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  i^5  [$21.83J. 
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nay  He  revoked  or  altered  by  the  minister  upon  a 
>that  pui*{*imiit  U)  which  such  notice  was  originally 

'l^gards  offii'e,   the  following  ."Section   provides  not  onl}'  for  a 
Ij  half* holiday*  but  fixes  the  hour  when  they  nhall  be  closed  on 
lier  dmyn.    Office  i«  defined  to  mean  **any  building  or  floor  used  as 
iking*  office,  in«uranee  otfiee,  or  for  any  other  commercial  pur- 

Th«  cloi<iiiig  hour  of  all  offices  shall  be  not  later  than  5  o'clock  in  the 
tioon  of  each  week-day  except  Saturday,  when  the  closing-hour 
,  l»t*  not  later  than  1  o'chx-k  in  the  afternoon:  Provided  thatexcep- 
ill  be  made  in  respect  of  not  exceeding  10  days  in  each  calendar 
Ih  when  employ ee>i  may  be  reijuired  to  continue  at  work,  or  to 
?tum  t«i  work*  for  not  exceeding  3  hours  in  any  one  day.  It  is 
iirther  provided  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  shipping,  tram- 
rttj%  aina  newspaper  office,**.  Offices  shall  he  excepted  from  the  oper- 
of  the  \nst  preceding  section  during  two  periods  of  4  weeks  each 
^ry  year  for  the  purposes  of  their  half -yearly  balances- 
[the  event  i»f  any  day  other  than  Saturday  l>eing  appointed  as  the 
IkgdflT  for  shops  in  any  district,  tlie  proprietor  of  any  office  in 
im?<ttnct  shall  be  entitle*!  to  close  liis  office  on  that  day,  in  lieu  of 
ay^  on  giving  notice  to  the  inspector  of  his  desire  so  to  do. 
tice  shall  he  kidged  witli  the  inspector  during  the  month  of 
in  «^ch  year,  and  shall  he  taken  iis  proof  of  the  facts  therein 
it**d:  IVovided  that  if  he  commences  business  after  Jarmary,  such 
rnav  ^  '  '  I  as  aforesaid  at  any  time  within  one  month  after 
See  IS  1  jied  for  business. 


KMr'IX>yBlENT   OF   WOMEN    AND  YOUNG    FER80N8. 

Following  are  the  provisions  of  the  principal  act,  1894,  which  have 
remained  ujichanged  by  the  amending  act^.  regarding  the  hours  of 
Ifthor  of  women  and  minors  employed  in  shops: 

A  woman,  or  a  person  under  18  years  of  age*  shall  not  work  for  hire 
inmintenance  in  or  about  any  sHop,  nor  at  any  work  in  comiection 
rith  the  shop,  for  a  longer  perioct  tlian  52  hours^  excluding  meal 
imes,  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  a  longer  period  than  di  hours,  exclud- 
tig  me<il  timex,  in  any  one  day,  excc*pt  on  one  day  in  earh  week,  when 
llj  hours'  work  may  be  done:  Provided  that  the  persons  employed 
St  ft  nhop  or  workr*x>ni  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  inspector,  be 
<^d  fiir  a  p*'riiHi  not  exceeding  3  hours  in  any  <»ne  day  iDeyond 
uary  working  hours  on  not  more  than  40  days  in  any  one  year 
Kises  of  stock  taking. 

u  or  person  under  18  ye^irs  of  age,  shall  be  employed  more 

<utive  hours  without  being  granted  an  interval  of  not  less 

•  hour  for  refreshments.     A  woman,  or  jx^rson  under  18 

jt  age,  shall  not,  to  the  knrjwledge  of  the  shopkeeper,  be  eni- 

in  any  shop  who  has  been  previously  on  the  same  day  employed 

jry  or  workroom  for  the  number  n{  hours  permitted  liy  law, 

longer  jieriod  than  will  complete  such  number  of  houi*s» 

In  every  shop  in  which  women,  or  persons  under  18  years  uf  agc,av^ 
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employed  a  notice  shall  be  kept  exhibited  by  the  shopkeeper  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  therein  stating  the  number  of  hours  in  the  week  during 
which  women  and  persons  as  aforesaid  may  lawfully  be  employed 
therein. 

When  any  woman,  or  person  under  the  i^e  of  18  years,  is  employed 
in  or  about  any  shop  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  shop- 
keeper shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2  [$9.73]  for  each 
l^erson  so  employed. 

SKATS   FOR   FEMALES. 

Every  shopkeeper  is  hereby  required  to  provide  proper  sitting 
accommodation  for  females  employed  in  his  shop,  and  if  any  shop- 
keeper fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  ho  shall 
for  every  week  during  which  he  so  fails  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £5  [^24.38]. 

No  shopkeeper  shall — 

(1)  Directly  or  indirectly  prohibit  or  prevent,  or  make  any  rule  or 
regulation  prohibiting,  any  female  employed  in  his  shop  from  being 
seated  when  not  acitually  and  immediately  engaged  in  tne  course  erf 
her  employment; 

(2)  Kecjuire  any  such  female  to  be  so  continuously  employed  in  an 
employment  the  course  of  which  requires  her  to  remain  standing  as 
that  reasonable  intervals  are  not  allowed  to  her  in  each  day  during 
which  she  may  use  the  sitting  accommodation  provided; 

(3^  Dismiss  from  his  employment  or  reduce  the  wages  of  any  female 
on  tne  ground  that  she  has  made  use  of  such  sitting  accommodation, 
imless  it  l^e  proved  that  she  has  used  it  for  an  unreasonably  long  time 
or  an  unreasonable  number  of  times  on  any  day. 

Any  shopkeeper  who  shall  offend  against  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  lor  everv  such  offense  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 

ENFOUCEMENT  OF  ACT. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  everv  [factory]  inspector  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  properly  carried  out,  and  to  prosecute  all  pjor- 
sons  guilty  of  any  breacb  thereof.  For  the  purpose  of  carrj'ing 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  every  inspector  shall  have  the  same 
right  of  entry  into  and  of  inspection  ana  examination  of  a  shop  or 
office,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  he  would  have  in  respect 
of  a  factory  or  workroom;  and,  in  ctuse  any  shopkeeper  or  office  man- 
ager shall  refuse  to  allow  such  entry  or  inspection  and  examination, 
he  shall  U^  liable  to  the  like  penalty  as  the  oi»cupier  of  a  factory  or 
workroom  is  liable  to  for  refusing  to  allow  or  impeding  any  entr}^ 
into  or  examination  of  such  factory  or  workroom. 

Every  person  who  connnits  any  breach  of  any  provision  of  the 
principal  act,  for  which  no  specitic  penalty  is  provided  by  that  act,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5{}f24r.33]. 

Where  any  jx^rson  is  charged  with  an  offense  against  this  act,  such 
charge  shall  be  h(»ard,  and  all  penalties  imposea  by  this  act  shaU  be 
recovered  in  a  summary  way  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

An  aptx'al  from  this  decision  may  be  taken  to  the  supreme  court  or 
to  a  district  court 
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PAYMENT  OF  WAGES:    TRUCK  SYSTEM. 


Legii«Iation  in  relation  to  the  charact^jr  of  wage  payments  and  the 

nmriDor  in  which  they  t^hali  be  made  is  contairied  in  three  hvU:  The 

Truck  Act.  181>1,  paWa  August  2H,  1801;  The  Workmen's  Wages 

ifim,  paHMed  October  6,  1893;  and  The  Wages  Protection  Act, 

^f   -id  October  19,  1899*     In  addition  to  these  there  are  two 

,   :  The  Employment  of  Boys  or  Girls  Without  Payment 

[Prerrntion  Act,  1899,  of  date  of  October  21,  1899,  and  The  Public 

j  CiKitTucb*  Act,  l!MX>,  of  date  of  August  16,  1900,  that  should  t^e  luen- 

rtioncd  in  any  consideration  of  laws  in  relation  to  wages. 

ITie  Truck  Act,  as  its  name  would  indicate,  has  as  its  main  purpose 
to  hu^iirf*  that  wages  will  be  paid  in  cash  or  orders  upon  a  Imnk  payalile 
to  bfsmt^r  on  demand.  The  important  provisions  of  the  aet  are  the 
I  folkiwitig: 

In  every  contract  here-after  to  be  made  with  any  workman  the  wages 
[of  ituch  workman  shall  be  made  payable  in  money  only,  and  not  otbcr- 
I  Vfw^  afid,  if  by  agreement,  custom,  or  otherwise  a  workman  i>  entitled 
I  to  re*-eive,  in  anticii>ation  of  the  regular  period  of  the  payment  of  his 
Nnn^es^,  ftn  wlvance  as  part  or  on  ai'count  thereof,  it  .shall  not  be  lawful 
[  for  the  employer  t^  withhold  such  advance  or  make  any  deduction  in 
rt*s<jKn-t  of  .Hueh  advance  on  account  of  poundage,  discount,  or  interest, 
lor  anv  similar  charge. 

If  in  any  such  contiiict  the  whole  or  any  pait  of  such  wages  shall  be 

tiuuie  (myable  in  any  manner  other  than  in  money,  or  shall  provide 

rXor  any  deduction  or  charge  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  any  juivanre  of 

[  wliole  or  a  part  of  the  wages  of  such  workman,  such  contrat*t  shall 

ind  is  hereby  declared  illegal  and  void  so  far  as  any  promise  or 

't-fmsideration  made  or  given  by  or  arising  out  of  the  sjime  relates  to 

the  payment  of  such  wapes  otherwise  than  in  money,  or  as  to  making 

«iiy  such  deduction  or  charge  as  aforesaid;  and  such  promise  or  con- 

eifrntion  .shall  be  deemed  to  be  severable  from  the  other  part  of  the 

itract,  which  shall  otherwise  be  and  remain  in  force. 

'>>yer  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or  his  agent, 
intj  i  condition,  express  or  implied,  in  or  for  the  employment 

of  any  wuikman  any  terms  as  to  the  i>lace,  or  the  manner  in  which,  or 
the  p4>r8on  with  whom  an}'  wages  or  portion  of  wages  paid  to  the 
workman  are  or  is  to  be  expended;  and  lio  employer  shnW,  by  himself 
or  hii*  agent,  dismii^s  any  workman  from  hiw  employment  for  or  on 
fti*t*ount  of  the  place  at  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  person 
with  whom  any  wages  or  portion  of  wages  paid  by  the  employer  to 
giuch  workman  are  or  is  expended  or  fail  to  be  expended, 

T*  '  i  re  ajnount  of  the  wages  earned  by  or  payable  t^>  any  work- 
nut  'C  actually  paid  to  such  workman  in  money,  and  not  other- 
wi  rvals  of  not  more  than  one  month  if  demanded;  and  every 
'  pa;  r.idc  to  any  such  workman  by  his  employer  of  or  in  respect 
of  any  j*uch  wages  hy  the  delivering  to  him  of  goods,  or  other  wise 
than  in  nifiney,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
dechired  illegal  and  void;  and  every  workman  shall  be  entitled  to 
•  f-T)tn  his  employer  in  any  <'ourt  of  competent  jurisdiction  the 
L'— No.  33—01 3 
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whole  or  SO  much  of  tho  wa^  earned  by  such  workman  as  shall  not 
have  been  actually  paid  to  him  by  his  emploj^er  in  money. 

In  any  action  to  be  hereafter  brought  or  commenced  by  any  work- 
man against  his  employer  for  the  recovery  of  any  sum  of  money  due 
to  such  workman  as  his  wages, 

(1 )  The  defendant  shall  not  be  allowed  to  make  any  set-off  or  counter- 
chiim,  nor  to  claim  any  reduction  of  the  plaintiff's  demand,  by  reason 
or  in  respect  of  any  goods  had  or  i*eceived  by  the  plaintiff  as  or  on 
account  of  his  wages,  or  by  reason  or  in  respect  oi  any  goods  sold, 
delivered,  or  supplied  at  any  shop,  store,  house,  or  premises  kept  by 
or  l)elonging  to  such  employer,  or  in  the  profits  of  which  such  emjHoyer 
shall  have  any  share  or  interest. 

(2)  Nor  shall  the  defendant  be  entitled  to  any  set-off  or  counter- 
claim in  respect  of  any  goods  supplied  to  the  plaintiff  by  any  person 
undcM-  any  order  or  direction  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  agent,  or  the  defend- 
ant or  his  agent. (//) 

No  employer  shall  have  or  be  entitled  to  maintain  any  action  in  any 
court  against  any  workman  for  or  in  respect  of  any  goods  sold,  deliv- 
ered, or  supplied  to  any  such  workman  oy  any  such  employer  whilst 
in  his  employment  as  or  on  account  of  his  wages,  or  for  or  in  respect 
of  any  goods  sold,  delivered,  or  supplied  to  such  workman  at  any  shop, 
store,  house,  or  premises  kept  by  or  belonging  to  such  employer,  or  in 
the  profits  of  which  such  employer  shall  nave  any  share  or  interest 
Nor  shall  the  employer  of  a  workman,  or  any  agent  of  such  employer, 
or  any  person  supplying  goods  to  the  workman  under  any  order  or 
direction  of  such  employer  or  agent,  be  entitled  to  maintain  any  action 
in  any  court  for  or  in  respect  of  anv  goods  supplied  by  such  employer 
or  agent,  or  under  such  order  or  direction,  as  the  case  may  be:  Pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  any  exceptions 
expressly  provided  for  ]>v  this  act. 

No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  a  workman's  wages  for  sharpening 
or    opairintr  tools,  except  by  agreement. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  constiiied  to  prevent  or  render  invalid  any 
contnu't  for  the  payment,  or  any  actual  payment,  to  any  workman  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  wages  in  a  cneck,  draft,  or  order  in  writ- 
ing for  the  payment  of  money  to  the  bearer  on  demand,  drawn  upon 
any  person,  company,  or  association  cariying  on  the  business  of  a 
banker  in  New  Zealand,  either  generally  or  with  any  particular  per- 
sons or  cljiss  of  persons  only,  if  such  workman  shall  freely  consent  to 
receive  such  check,  dmft,  or  order;  but  all  payments  so  made  with 
such  consent  shall,  for  tho  purposes  of  this  act,  l)e  as  valid  as  if  made 
in  money:  Provided  that  no  such  chock  shall  be  crossed:  Pro\nded, 
further,  that  if  wages  shall  be  paid  to  any  workman  bv  a  check,  draft, 
or  order  in  writing  as  aforesaio,  and  the  same  shall  be  dishonored,  such 
workman  shall  1)0  entitled  to  recover  from  his  employer  such  reason- 
a})le  damages  as  he  may  have  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  dishonor 
of  such  check,  draft,  or  order  in  writing,  and  such  damages  shall  be 
recovembh*  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  in  addition  to 
any  wages  duo  or  payable  to  such  workman. 

As  in  all  acts  of  this  character,  it  was  found  necessary  to  permit  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  the  above  provisions  in  those  cases  where  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  industry  is  mrried  on  make  it  desirable  that  the 

a  The  final  claut>e  '*  or  the  defendant  or  hia  agent "  was  added  by  the  act  of  October 
J9,  2S99. 
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[>lojw*^  jihftll  Ih*  wholly  or  purtijilly  corniionsiited  in  e^onie  other  way 
kti  fh-    ■  -»   payments  in  caj^h  or  checks*     The  law  thus  containn  the 
folloH :  on  Mctthij(  f(»rth  the  exact  circnnkstances^  under  which 

1  i?xception«  j^hall  be  peraiitted: 

It  11  not  extend  or  apply  in  the  foUowing  cases: 

f*  iri  t*niployer»  or  his  aj^ent,  supplies  or  contrncts  to  supply 

li>  anj  wurkman  any  medicine  or  medical  attendance,  or  any  fnet, 
tuati  !  iiil>  tnciK  appliances,  or  implements  to  be  by  such  workman 
rn  in  bi8  trmle^  labor,  or  occupation; 

i'^,  *»  lit  re  an  employer  or  bis  ai^ent  supplier  or  contracts  to  supply 
lo  an y  workman  or  w<*rkmen  who  naye  eiigaged  with  him  to  fell  busli, 
or  to  it  1  1  of  bush,  with  the  necessary  outfit  and  means  of  sup- 
port, 1  rials  or  tools  requisite  for  commcncin^^  their  erii^aj^'e- 
Tit  fiot  exceeding  in  any  case  the  amount  of  2  months' 
i  by  such  workman  or  workmen  in  such  engagement; 

{:if  VV  here  sucli  employer,  or  his  agent,  supplies  or  contnu'ts  to 
mijrply  to  any  w<»rkman  any  hay%  com,  or  other  proycndc!'  to  be  con- 
^nined  by  any  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden  employed  by  any  such 
worknmii  in  Kis  trade,  !a^>or,  or  occupsitioTi; 

(4)  Where  such  employer,  or  his  agent,  demisas  to  any  workman 
whole  or  any  part  of  any  tenement  at  any  rent  to  be  therein 
n^ed,  or  allows  such  workman  the  use  of  a  tenement  as  part  of  his 

^  or  in  addition  to  his  wages,  or  any  other  allowance  or  priyilege 
in  iiddition  to  money  wages  as  a  remunemtion  for  his  services; 

(51  Where  such  employer  supplies  or  con  tracts  to  supply  to  any  such 

incnmn  any  \ictuaL^  dressc^a  or  prepared  ontler  the  roof  of  such 
•!mplo3-er,  or  any  drink,  not  Iming  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  and  there 
isofiimmed  by  jmch  workman; 

(6)  Nor  to  preyent  such  employer  from  making  or  contracting* to 
"  e  any  de»ductionor  stoppage  from  the  wage.sof  any  such  workman 
or  in  j-ejipect  of  any  sucn  rent,  medicine,  medical  attendance,  fuel, 
mn  lools,  implements,  hay,  corn,  provender,  victuals,  or  drink 

mti  ■  -  '.id; 

(T)  Nor  shall  prevent  any  employer  from  advancing  to  any  workman 
aJiy  money  to  l>e  by  him  contribute  to  any  friendly  society,  life- 
»/^HtiratH"e  company  or  association,  savings-bank,  or  other  society  or 
AtfKoeialion  what-ever,  or  from  advancing  any  money  for  the  relief  of 
■^  *  workman  or  his  wife  or  family  in  sickness,  or  froui  advancing  any 
lOoikey  to  any  member  of  the  workniarfs  family  by  his  order,  nor  from 
daduetine  <>r  contracting  to  deduct  any  such  suui  or  sums  of  money  as 
af  '       '  '  ^       '  the  wages  of  such  workman; 

\  i-n  or  U)  persons  employed  in  agricultural  or  pastoral 

ptir^uiiH:  l*rovided  that  tio  deduction  or  stoppage  shall  exceed  the  i-eal 
ami  Uriiii  value  of  any  fuel,  t<K>ls,  implements,  hay,  corn,  provender, 
virtuiib,  drink,  or  materials:  Frovidea  also  that  the  exemptions  in  this 
j«ertion  fihall  not  apply  to  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any  work 
i«iteciiled  under  the  general  government  of  the  Colony,  or  any  local 
aiif^  r  "  *>r  to  any  contractor  or  subcontractor,  for  any  railway  or 
riK  "ig  work,  except  in  respect  of  money  paid  or  advanced  for 

medicuit  or  medical  attendance. 

Something  oyer  one-third  of  the  act  relates  to  definitions,  penalties, 
oJid  the  procedure  for  enforcing  the  Intter  or  (^hiims  arising  out  oi  t\\^ 
Mt^.    Am  tMese  pmvhhn,s  mre  not  of  general  intarest,  it  will  be  suffideut 


won 
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to  state  their  puiport.  Contract  is  defined  to  m^n  any  af^reement^ 
whether  oral  or  written,  direct  or  indii*ect.  Money  means  coin  of  the 
reahn  or  notes  of  any  duly  authorized  joint-stock  bank  or  association 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  banker  in  New  Zealand.  Contracts  made 
in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  not  only  void  but 
render  the  employer  or  agent  liable  to  penalties  not  exceeding  £10 
($48.67)  for  the  first,  £25  ($121.66)  for  the  second,  and  £50  ($243.33) 
for  the  third  or  any  subsequent  offense.  These  penalties  may  be 
recovered  in  a  summary  way  in  accordance  with  The  Justices  of  the 
Peace  Act,  1882. 

The  Wages  Protection  Act,  1899,  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting employers  from  making  deductions  from  the  wages  of  their 
employees  for  the  payment  of  premium  on  accident  insurance  policies. 
The  preamble  to  the  act  thus  reads:  , 

Whereas  there  has  lately  grown  up  amonjgst  certain  employers  a 
practice  of  taking  out  accident  insurance  policies,  to  insure  their  work- 
men a^inst  accident  and  themselves  against  liability  under  the  Employ- 
ers' Liabilit}^  Acts,  and  of  compelling  or  inducing  their  workmen  to 
contribute,  as  premium  for  such  insurance,  sums  at  a  rate  proportion- 
ate to  their  wages:  And  whereas  such  practice  is  oppressive,  and  it 
is  expedient  to  prevent  the  same:  And  whereas  it  is  slao  expedient  to 
make  other  provisions  for  the  protection  of  wages:  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,  etc. 

The  law  then  provides  that  the  act  shall  form  a  part  of  The  Truck  Act 
and  be  read  together  with  it,  and  contains  the  following  provisions: 

From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  (1)  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  any  employer  to  directlv  or  indirectly  take  or  receive  any  money 
from  any  worker  in  his  employ,  whether  by  way  of  deduction  from 
wages  or  otherwise  howsoever,  m  respect  of  any  policy  of  insurance 
against  injury  by  accident.  (2)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  insur- 
ance company,  or  any  person  on  its  behalf,  to  directly  or  indirectly 
take  or  receive  from  any  worker  any  money  in  respect  of  any  policy 
of  insurance  which  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  purports  to 
both  indemnify  the  employer  against  any  of  his  liabilit}'  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Acts,  and  also  to  pay  compensation  in  respect 
of  injury  to  the  worker  by  accident. 

Provided  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
voluntaiy  arrangement  arrived  at  between  an  employer  ana  his  worker 
for  insurance  against  accidents  happening  to  such  worker  outside  the 
time  in  which  he  is  engaged  working  for  such  employer;  provided, 
further,  that  such  arrangement  is  approved  of  by  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate after  hearing  evidence;  but  in  no  case  shall  the  premium  paya- 
ble l)v  the  worker  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  amount  pa3'able. 

All  money  so  taken  or  received  as  aforesaid  from  any  worker  may 
by  him  be  recovered  back  at  any  time  not  exceeding  6  months  there- 
after, with  full  costs  of  suit,  from  the  employer,  company,  or  person 
who  took  or  received  it. 

In  any  proceedings  or  suit  against  any  employer,  company,  or  per- 
son (1)  tor  the  breach  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pnncipal  act  or 
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Act;  or  (2)  for  Um^  rei^overy  by  the  worker  of  moiiev  allou^fd  to 
lM»en  taken  or  rf»c<»ived  from  hirii  in  bn^arh  of  uiiy  provisions  of, 
I  Ihe^  |>riii«M(>Al  act  or  this  act, — the  fa<'t  thut  the  workpr  consented 
\  tlieroto  «hall  not  avail  in  any  way  as  an  answer  or  defense. 

The  fllif^ht  amendment  to  the  principal  act  hm  already  been  noted. 

The  Rtnployment  of  Boy8  or  Girls  Without  Payment  Prevention 

iAct  w  an  int^^resting:  act,  because  as  re^irds  boys  or  <!firls  under 

Ih  agi>  it  not  only  provides  that  remunenition  shall  be  ^ivea, 

bill  adopts  the  pnnci|ml  of  a  legal  minimum  wage.     The  act,  which  is 

Mbfirt  one,  U  here  given  in  f ulL 

//  rtuicf^d  hi/  t/if  gt'fuTal  amemhly  of  N*^w  Zealmul  m  Ptirllaiuent 
wtMed^  awl  hy  t/u!  autlu,^rtff/  *  if  the  Hanie^  (rj<  foil  own: 

itort  title  «>f  this  act  is  The  Employment  of  Boys  or  (lirls 
Wi>  1  lyment  Prevention  Act,  181H*,  and  it  shall  fonu  part  of  and 

bi*  n;tci  together  with  The  Factories  Act,  181H. 

ifi.  Ev**ry  l>oy  or  girl  under  the  age  of  18  years  who  is  employc^d  in 
aay  ca{mcilv  to  do  any  work  in  a  factory  or  workroom  shall  be  entitled 
to  n*>ci!!ive  from  the  employer  paymept  for  the  work  at  such  nite  as  is 
agreed  on,  being  in  no  case  less  than  -ts.  l^lMtZ]  per  week  for  girls  and 
5*fc.  (♦L22|  per  week  for  boys  irrespective  of  overtime. 

H,  Sii«*h  payment  shall  be  made  at  weekly  or  such  other  intervals  as 
ar*  im,  l*eing  in  no  cuse  longer  than  fortnightly  intervals. 

employer  makes  default  for  14  days  in  the  full  and  pane- 
ll  {mymiMit  of  any  money  payable  by  him  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  be 
Ible  to  a  wnalty  not  exceeding  5s.  f!fl.22j  for  every  day  thereafter 
during  whicu  such  default  continue^s, 

5.  All  procecxlings  for  the  recovery  of  any  such  penalty  shall  he 
taken  by  any  inspector  of  factories  within  not  more  than  3  mcmths 
'*  hie  date  of  the  payment  in  respect  whereof  default  hits  been 
^hall  be  heard  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 
tV.  Without  affecting  the  other  eivil  remedies  for  the  recovery  of 
monpy  ^m  vable  under  this  act,  civil  proceedings  for  the  recovery  thereof 
uni  '-n  by  any  insm^ctor  of  factories  in  the  name  and  on  iM'half 

of  L  x}v  girl  entitled  to  payment,  in  any  case  where  the  inspector 

m  i^atiHtied  that  default  in  payment  has  teen  made, 

7.  No  premium  shall  t>e  paid  l>y  any  such  boy  or  girl  to,  or  be  aceepted 
by,  any  fm^tory  occupier  for  emplovmcnt  in  any  factory  or  workroom^ 


ther  such  premium  is  paid  by  tbc  boy  or  girl  employed  or  l>y  some 

r  p«:!rsou;  and  if  any  factory  occupier  is  guilty  of  any  i»reach  of 

'ons  of  tJiis  section  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  jjcnaltv  not  exceed- 

]  ise  where  any  such  premium  has  been  paid  as  aforesaid,  or 

wh^  faetory  ix^cupicr  has  made  any  deduction  from  wages,  or 

receiveil  from  the  boy  or  girl,  or  from  any  pei'sou  on  Ijehalf  of  the 
liQv  •■-  "* 'I,  any  81101  in  respect  of  such  premium  or  employment,  then, 
iiT'  "'  of  any  penalty  to  which  he  thereby  becomes  liable,  the 

an  |)aid,  deducted,  or  received  may  be  recovered  f roui  the  fac* 

l<iT  ,  ier  in  civil  proceedings  instituted  by  any  inspector  of  fae- 

lone.^  ;u  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  boy  or  girl  concerned. 

The  fnll  title  of  The  Public  C^ntmet.s  Act,  1900,  is  ''An  mt  to  pm- 
^Av  for  fair  w»^e«  a/id  working-hours  on  public  contllicti^/'     U^  \t 
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the  principle  of  ''a  fair  wage"  as  regards  public  works  is  definitely 
accepted.     Following  is  a  copy  of  this  act: 

Be  It  enacted  Ijy  the  genei^al  a^crnbly  of  New  Zealand  in  Parliament 
aasemhled^  and  hy  the  autlwrity  of  the  mme^  asfoUoims: 

1.  The  short  title  of  this  act  is  The  Public  Contracts  Act,  1«00. 

2.  In  this  act  the  expression  "public  contract"  means  every  oon- 
tiuct  exceeding  the  value  of  £20  r*97.33l  hereafter  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  public  tender  by  or  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  New  Zealand,  any  education  board,  harbor  board,  or  any  local 
authority,  as  contractee,  with  any  person,  firm,  or  company,  as  con- 
tractor, for  the  construction,  extension,  or  repair  of  any  public^  or 
other  work,  or  the  supply  or  performance  of  any  service,  involving 
the  employment  of  skiUed  or  unskilled  manual  labor. 

3.  In  the  employment  of  every  description  of  skilled  or  unskilled 
manual  labor  for  the  purposes  of  any  public  contract,  the  contractor 
shall  at  all  times  be  deemed  to  have  agreed  with  his  w^orkers  to  obsen^e 
such  length  for  the  working-day,  and  to  pay  such  rates  of  wages  or 
other  remuneration  for  working-days  and  for  overtime  respectively,  as 
are  generally  considered  in  the  locality  to  be  usual  and  fair  for  the 
description  of  labor  to  which  they  relate,  such  length  being  at  no  time 
greater  nor  such  rates  lower  than  those  fixed  for  the  same  description 
of  labor  by  or  under  any  award  or  order  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
existing  at  the  time  the  contract  was  entered  into,  whether  the  con- 
tractor was  or  was  not  a  party  thereto  or  bound  thereby:  Provided 
-that  nothing  in  this  section  or  elsewhere  in  this  act  contained  shall  limit 
or  affect  the  rights  of  the  worker  under  any  agreement  with  the  con- 
tractor for  the  observance  of  a  shorter  length  or  the  payment  of  a 
higher  nite  than  those  referred  to  in  this  section. 

tt.  In  every  public  contract  the  maximum  length  of  the  working-day 
to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  each  description  of  skilled  or  unskilled 
manual  labor  employed  by  the  conti-actor  in  carrying  out  the  contract 
shall  not  exceed  8  hours  exclusive  of  overtime. 

5.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  incor- 
porated in  every  public  contract. 

0.  It  shall  not  be  competent  to  any  worker  to  contract  himself  out 
of  the  benefit  of  this  act. 

7.  If  the  contractor  commits  any  breach  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  then,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty  or  liability  he  maj^  thereby 
incur  under  the  contract  or  this  act,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £10  [1^18.67]  for  each  offense. 

All  penalties  incurred  under  this  act  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  sum- 
mary way  under  the  provisions  of  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  clause  which  provides  that  the 
wages  of  manual  laborers  shall,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  in 
writing  to  the  contrary,  be  paid  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  one 
week,  the  consideration  of  The  Workmen's  Wages  Act,  1893,  falls 
without  the  sc^ope  of  the  present  study  of  labor  legislation.  This  act, 
with  the  exception  noted,  relates  to  such  matters  as  that  wages  shall 
be  a  first  charge  on  money  due  to  or  in  the  hands  of  a  contractor;  that 
an  assignment  of  such  money  shall  have  no  effect  until  wages  are 
paid;  that  the  contractor  must  keep  an  account  of  moneys  reoeived  by 
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produce  the  ^anie  to  the  workmen  when  I'eque.sted:  that  work- 

,,^jKse  wii^ivs  uru  in  ttrrt*Ar.H  mtty  attnch  ni«»neys  in  buii(l.'«  of  employer, 

Xhifi  matter  of  protect! ngf  the  payment  of  wages  or  of  putting 

^  *i^  in  11  preferential  jxisition  n.s  rej^ird.s  their  collertion  *»r  iittaeh- 

m  it  may  be  H5ii<l  Is  -ilgo  covered  by  The  Contractors'  and  Worliinen'd 

lJ»^n  Aiit,  U^i? 

THE  IWDUSTRLAX  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  ACT. 

The  act  of  New  Zealand  relating  to  the  compulsory  arbitmtion  of 
labur  di.iputi*.s  i.s  undoubtedly  the  moHt  ehamcteristie  piece  of  labor 
legislation  pas8ed  by  any  of  the  Anstmlasian  Colonies,  The  great 
[  lanke  of  iHfiM)  which  so  disorganized  industry  in  New  Zealand  gave 
gTt*at  prominence  to  all  nieivsures  of  labor  reform.  The  subject  of 
the  arbitration  of  lalx>r  disputes  wan  ruiturally  one  of  the  tirst  to  be 
taken  up.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  elfort^^  of  Mr.  \\\  P,  Reeves,  the 
I  minister  of  labor  for  the  Colony,  action  took  the  form  of  the  introduc- 
of  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The  conse<pience 
tile  passage  of  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
IJ^4.  AugUi<t  31.  1894.  This  act  lias  since  been  three  times  uiueoded 
jhr  the  act*i  of  October  l>i,  1*^05,  October  17,  18U6,  and  November  5, 
f  J8M,  n'«*pei!tively, 

A  copy  of  the  act  as  it  now  stands  ib  given  l>elow.     It  was  thought 

[|*rt*fer»We  to  repr<j<iuce  the  original  act  incorpomting  in  it  all  changes 

I  provided  for  by  the  amending  acts,  than  to  print  all  the  four  acts 

M'pamtel)'  and  thus  to  leave  to  the  n^adcr  the  difficult  task  of  deter* 

*ing  tlie  present  exact  stiitus  of  the  provisions.     Footnotes  indicate 

efutly  all  the  provisions  which  are  due  to  the  amending  acts. 

[As  Act  W  £»ciUtAte  the  aetttement  of  industrial  diBputes  by  coaciliattou  and  arbitra- 
tion [3l8t  Augxist,  1 894 J.  (n) 

^  enacit'd  hy  f/u  general  amemhly  of  New  Zeahtnd  in  Parliatiumt 
_^^_    jf/,  and  htj  the  authority  of  the  same^  as/hl/owf<: 
T^  Tile  short  litle  of  this  act  is  '*The  IiRiustrial  Conciliation  and 
'  Arbitmtion  Act.  1894/'     It  shall  come  into  forc^e  on   the  first  day  of 
I  Jnv 

i,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 
tion^  means  an  industinal  jissoeiation  registered  pursuant 
tl  .     -     : 

••lioard'*  mcmns  a  Ixmrd  of  conciliation  for  an  industrial  district 
D^tituted  under  this  act,  and  includes  nspcnial  board  of  conciiiution: 
** Court"  means  the  court  of  arbitration  constituttnl  under  thi^  act: 
**  'V  :  \er'^  includey  persons,  tinns,  companies,  and  coi-ponitions 
leoi;  .  vvorkers;  (h) 


oTh^mrmlfi  **t*i  en<*nnTnoe  the  formation  of  inclustrial  anions  and  aiiBoeiAtioiui 

\t*T  the  word  **act*'  in  the  prindpal  net  were  sap- 
t  \Hm, 
►  |..inii|ij*i  iu  i  u^-<  Mil'  %\iird  "workfnon.''    The  amerrdirieiit  ai-t  of  18!^  pro- 
FvMw  that  thu  word  "workers"  ghall  I)esulj8titute<l  for  "workmen"  throughout  iha 
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"Industrial  dispute"  means  any  dispute  arising  between  one  or 
more  employers  or  industrial  unions,  trade  unions,  or  associations  of 
employers  and  one  or  more  industrial  unions,  trade  unions,  or  associa- 
tions of  workers  in  relation  to  industrial  matters  as  herein  defined: 

^  ^  Industrial  matters  "  means  all  matters  or  things  affecting  or  relating 
to  work  done  or  to  be  done,  or  the  privileges,  rights^  or  duties  of 
employers  or  workers  in  any  industry,  and  not  involving  questions 
which  arc  or  may  be  the  subject  of  proceedings  for  an  indictable 
offense;  and,  without  limiting  the  general  nature  of  the  above  defini- 
tion, includes  all  or  any  matters  relating  to — 

(a)  The  wages,  allowances,  or  i^emunei-ation  of"  any  persons  employed 
in  an}'^  industry,  or  the  prices  paid  or  to  be  paid  therein  in  respect  of 
such  employment; 

(b)  The  hours  of  employment,  sex,  age,  qualification  or  status  of 
workers,  and  the  mode,  terms,  and  conditions  of  employment; 

(c)  The  employment  of  children  or  young  persons,  or  of  any  person 
or  persons  or  class  of  persons  in  any  industry,  or  the  dismissal  of  or 
refusal  to  employ  any  particular  person  or  persons  or  class  of  persons 
therein; 

(d)  Any  established  custom  or  usage  of  any  industry,  either  gen- 
erally or  in  the  particular  district  affected; 

(e)  Any  claim  arising  under  an  industrial  agreement: 
"Industrial  union"  means  an  industrial  union  registered  and  incor- 
porated under  this  act: 

"Industry"  means  any  business,  tmde,  manufacture,  undertaking, 
calling,  or  employment  oi  an  industrial  character: 

"Officer"  of  a  tmde  union,  industrial  union,  or  association  of 
workers,  means  only  the  president,  vice  president,  secretary,  or 
treasurer  of  such  bod}-: 

"Prescribed  manner"  means  the  manner  pi-escribed  by  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  this  act: 

"Registrar"  means  the  registrar  of  friendl}*^  societies: 

"Supreme  court  office"  means  the  office  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  district  constituted  under  The  Supreme  Court  Act,  1882,  wherein 
any  matter  arises  to  which  such  expression  relates;  and,  where  there 
are  two  such  offices  in  anv  such  oistrict,  it  means  that  one  of  such 
offices  which  is  nearest  to  the  place  or  locality  wherein  any  such  matter 
arises: 

''Trade  union"  means  any  trade  union  registered  under  The  Trade 
Union  Act,  1878. 

Words  in  this  act  referring  to  any  clerk,  person,  officer,  office,  place, 
locality,  union,  association,  or  other  matter  or  thing  shall  be  construed 
distributively  as  referring  to  each  clerk,  person,  offic^rj  office,  place, 
locality,  union,  assoc^iation,  or  matter  or  thing  to  whom  or  to  which 
the  provision  is  applicable. 

Part  I. 

REGISTRATION   OF  INDUSTRIAL  UNIONS  AND   ASSOCIATIONS. 

(i)  Indmtrial  Pinions. 

3.  A  society  consisting  of  any  number  of  persons  not  being  less 
than  five,  {a)  residing  within  the  colony,  lawiully  associated  for  tiie 

a  Changed  from  seven  in  the  prmoifial  act  to  five  by  the  amendment  act  of  1896: 


parmee  of   proteetinp  or  furthorinj;]^  the  irit^rosts  of  emploj^ers  or 

.work*>iM  in  or  in  conriertiun  with  uny   indu.strv  in   the  colony,  and 

fcinn*'d  l^efore  or  after  the  paHHing  of  this  act,  may  he  regis- 

.».-  an  induHtrial  union  pursuant  to  this  art  on  compliance  with 

foUowinir  pnn  isions: 

I)  Ai  '    ation  for  registmtion,  Htating  the  name  of   the  pro- 

i^  union,  shall  lie  made  to  the  registrar,  signed  by  two 

>r  T^  •>f  the  .soeiety. 

<L  iication  shall  be  accompanied  by  (a)  a  list  of  the  mem- 

iiinfi  officers  of   the  society;  (b)  two  copies  of   the  rules  of  the 

irly ;  (c)  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  members 

ftnt  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  i^pecially  called  in  accord- 

Willi  the  rules  for  that  purpos^e  only,  ana  desiring  registnition  as 

(tda^trial  union. 

S)  Such  rukvs  shall  specify  the  purposes  for  which  the  society  is 
omied,  and  shall  provide  for^ 

The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  management,  a  chairman, 
lUkry«  and  any  other  necessary  officers,  or,  if  thought  tit,  of  a 
""'|or  trustees;  and  for  supplying  any  vacancy  occurring  through 

pri\scril>ed  by  the  rulers,  or  by  death  or  resignation: 
j)  The  powers,  dutfes,  and  removal  of  the  committee,  and  of  any 
f  c^'^»'"  Hu,  secretary,  or  other  otficer  or  trustee  of  the  society,  and  the 
•  if  tlie  ctimmittee  by  genei-al  or  special  meeting^*: 
lit"  manner  of  calling  gencml  or  special  meetings,  the  quoiiim 
I  -i[.  uhI  the  manner  of  voting  thereat: 
I)   The  mode  in  which  industrial  agreements  and  any  other  instru- 
shall  be  made  and  by  whom  executed  on   behalf  of  the  society, 
ttud  in  what  manner  the  society  shall  be  represented  in  any  prtK*eed- 

i*iitf*i  before  a  board  or  the  court: 
(#*)  The  custody  and  use  of  the  seal,  including  power  to  alter  or 
^new  the  same: 
(f)  ITie  control  of  the  property  of  the  society,  and  the  rn vestment 
if  lli«  iund^  thereof;  anci  for  an  annual  or  otlier  periodical  audit  of 
lie  accounta: 
(tf)  Tlie  inspection  of  the  }>ooks  and  the  names  of  members  of  the 
lociety  by  every  person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  thereof: 
(h)  A  register  of  members  and  the  mode  in  which  and  the  terms  on 
irbtcii  |x>rsons  shall  lje<-'ome  or  ce^ise  to  be  members,  and  so  that  no 
metnber  shall  discontinue  his  membership  without  giving  at  least  3 
^^luriths^  previous  written  notice  to  the  secretary  of  intentioo  so  to  do, 
^hior  until  such  member  has  paid  all  fees  or  other  dues  payable  by  him 
^^o  liie  union  under  it»  rules,  and  which  fees  or  dues,  in  so  far  as  they 
arr  owing  for  any  period  of  membership  subsequent  to  the  registration 
^f  the  8?Jociety  under  this  act,  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any 
f  mrt  of  couqn^tA'nt  jurisdiction  by  any  pc*rson  or  authority  empowered 
»  do  so  by  law  or  by  such  rules: 

(i)  The  tx>nduct  of  the  fmsiness  of  the  society  at  some  convenient 
lrtrc«8  to  be  specified,  and  to  be  called  the  registered  office  of  the 
piety. 

(1)  The  rules  may  also  provide  for  any  other  matters  not  coo- 
'-•-'  law,  and  for  their  amendment,  repeal,  or  alteration,  but  so 
rf*«iuisites  of  subsection  three  of  the  last  preceding  section 
always  be  provided  for. 
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(2)  Copies  of  all  amendments  or  alterations  of  any  rules  shall,  after 
being  verified  by  the  scei'etary  or  some  other  officer  of  the  society,  be 
sent  to  the  registrar,  who  shall  record  the  same. 

(3)  A  printed  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  society  shall  be  delivered  by 
the  society  to  any  person  requiring  the  same  on  payment  of  a  sum  not 
exceedmff  one  shilling  [24  centsj. 

Notwithstanding  an3'thing  to  the  contrary  contained  in  section  three 
of  the  principal  act,  it  is  hereby  enacted  as  follows:  Where  a  copart- 
nership firm  IS  a  member  of  any  such  society,  each  individual  partner 
residing  in  New  Zealand  shall  be  deemed  an  individual  member  of  the 
society,  and  also  of  the  industrial  union  when  such  society  is  I'egis* 
tered  as  a  union;  any  incorporated  or  registered  company  may  be  reg* 
istered  as  an  industrial  union  of  employers,  (a) 

Elach  indastrial  union  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  industrial  district 
whei'ein  its  registered  office  is  situate,  and  shall  exei^cise  its  right  of 
voting  at  the  election  of  the  board  of  that  district  accordingly,  or  in 
any  industrial  district  in  which  such  industrial  union  shall  carry  on  its 
business,  or  any  bmnch  or  part  of  its  business;  and  for  such  purpose 
any  such  union  may  be  also  registered  in  any  or  every  of  sucu  indus- 
trial district  or  districts,  (i) 

In  the  case  of  any  incorporated  or  registered  company  the  directors 
shall  sufficiently  represent  the  members  for  the  purpose  of  the  appli- 
cation to  register  as  an  industrial  union  of  employers,  and  the  resolu- 
tion prescribed  by  subsection  one  of  section  three  of  the  principal  act 
ma^  accordingly  be  a  resolution  of  the  directors,  (c) 

a.  On  bein^r  satisfied  that  the  provisions  of  section  three  in  relation 
to  an  application  for  registration  have  been  complied  with,  the  I'egis- 
trar  shall  register  the  society,  without  fee,  as  an  industrial  union  pur- 
suant to  the  application,  and  shall  issue  a  certificate  of  registry  and 
incorporation,  which,  unless  proved  to  have  been  cancelecU  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  such  registration  and  incorporation^ 
and  of  the  validity*  thereof. 

6.  Upon  receiving  such  certificate,  every  such  industrial  union  shall 
become  a  ))ody  corporate,  by  the  registered  name,  having  perpetual 
succession  until  dissolved  or  the  registration  thereof  is  canceled  as 
hereinafter  provided,  and  shall  have  a  common  seal.  There  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  registered  name  of  every  industrial  union  the  word 
^'employers"  or  ''workers"  ac»cording  to  whether  such  union  shall  be 
a  union  of  employers  or  workers,  as  thus:  The  Bootmakers'  Industrial 
Union  of  Workei"s. 

7.  Any  industrial  union  may  purchase  or  take  on  lease,  in  the  name 
of  the  union  or  of  trustees  for  such  union,  any  house  or  building,  and 
any  land,  and  may  sell,  mortgage,  exchange,  or  let  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof;  and  no  purchaser,  assignee,  mortgagee,  or  tenant  shall 
be  lx)und  to  inquire  wuether  the  union  or  the  trustees  have  auUiority 
for  such  sale,  mortgxige,  exchange,  or  letting;  and  the  receipt  of  sucn 
trustees  shall  Ik?  a  discharge  for  the  money  arising  therefrom. 

((This  para|?raph  was  inserte<l  by  the  aiiiendinent  act  of  1895.  The  clauso  making 
five  the  miniiimm  memlxirship  of  an  iiidiutriai  union  is  not  reproiluced,  as  the 
change  has  already  been  noted. 

6  This  paragraph  was  inserted  1)y  the  amendment  acts  of  1895  an<l  1896,  the  latter 
amending  the  former  by  adding' the  part  beginning  with  '*or  in  any  indurtiial 
district,"  etc. 

cThis  paragrapii  was  inserted  by  tlie  amendment  act  of  1S96. 
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torcil  under  The  Tnide  Union  Act,  1878, 
tiie  name  (with  the  insertion  of  Huch  addi- 
>rcl**  US  iiforeMiid)  uinler  tiiis  aet  by  nmking  sipplication  to  the 
for  the  pumose;  and  the  reofistrar  shall  ret^ister  such  tmde 
im  iiiduHtrial  union  accordingly,  and  issue  a  certificate  of  reg- 
ion and  incorporation  iis  hereinl>efore  provided, 
nir  the  purposes  of  this  act  every  bmncn  of  a  tmde  union  shall  be 
"  as  a  distinct  union,  and  may  Jh^  seimrattdy  registered  jis  an 
nniof]  under  tiiis  iwi;  and  the  rule»  for  the  time  being  of  any 
"Edition  o  tictttion  as  may  l>e  nereHaary  tii 

gixe  k.ill  be  (I  '  .♦  Ih*  the  ruh^sof  the  industruLl 

union  when  'd  under  this  enactment:  Provided  that  the  regis- 

_|rTir  s!,:ill  rt  ..  <-  to  r'e^ist^^r  a  tmde  union  the  rules  of  whieli  con- 

»n  or  modilieation  as  aforesaid  unless  such  rules  are 
ary  to  some  express  provi.sion  of  this  act. 
9.  No  industrial  union  shall  be  registered  under  a  name  identical 
'    *  '*v  which  any  other  industrial  union  has  Ix^en  I'egistered 
t,  or  by  which  any  other  tmde  union  has  been  registered 
3r  I  he  rmde  l^nion  Act.  1878,  or  so  ne^r  resembling  any  such 
!  as  to  fie  likely  to  deceive  the  members  or  the  public. 
Itt.  1  t  of  registration  shall  lie  to  render  the  industrial  union, 

who  may  be  memliers  of  any  society  or  trade  union 
an  industrial  union  at  the  time  of  registration,  or  who 

__&r  ,' i^j^istmtion  may  become  members  of  anv  society  or  tmde 

Itiion  so  registered,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  by  tnis  act  given  to  a 
1  iitsd  the  cimrt  respectively,  and  liable  to  all  the  provisions  of 
and  all  such  i^ersons  shall  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  indus- 
union  during  the  continuance  of  the  membership. 
l.  Any  industrial  union  may  at  )iny  time  afjply  to  the  registrar  in 
the  prescribed  manner  for  a  cancellation  of  the  registration  thereof, 
and  tbci  n^gistmr,  after  giving  six  weeks'  public  notu^e  of  his  intention 
so  to  do,  mav  cancel  such  registmtion;  but  no  registration  shall  1x5 
I'd  during  the  progress  of  any  conciliation  or  arbitration  atiect* 
i  union  imtil  the  lK»ard  or  court  has  given  its  decision  or  made 
lu^vurd,  nor  in  any  case  unless  the  registrar  shall  be  ,<atistied  that 
iCHUcellation  in  desired  i>y  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  unitin; 
ind  no  ctancellation  of  any  registratinn  shall  relieve  any  indnstria! 
inion,  or  any  member  thereof,  from  the  obligation  of  any  industrial 
[It  rit  or  awaixl  of  the  court. 


12.  Any  council  or  other  btxly,  however  designated,  representing 

Iriy  liitnibi'V  of  industrial  unions  established  within  the  colony  may 

d  as  an  industrial  association  pursuant  to  this  act. 

Ail  IM-  provisions  of   this  act  herein tiefore  contained  in  sections 

irev  to  eleven  inclusive  shall,  inutat/^  mutandh^  extend  and  apply 

'      '    1  .tion,  and  shall  be  read  and  construed  accord- 

.    .    ._.,  ..  .le. 

{S)   OensmL 

13*  Tn  the  months  of  January  and  July  in  every  year  there  shall  be 
^A^.A  f,i|  ^jjx  registnir  by  everj^  associaticm  a  list  of  the  unions 
bi  such  a^ssRjciation;  and  in  the  same  oionths  in  every  smx 
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there  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar  by  every  industrial  union  a 
list  of  the  membei*s  of  such  union.  Elach  such  list  shall  be  verified 
by  the  statutory  declaration  of  the  president  or  chairman  of  each 
such  association  and  union,  and  such  statutory  declaration  shall  be 
prima  fade  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  therein  set  forth. 

Ekich  such  list  shall  specify  the  names  of  all  the  officers  (including 
trustees)  of  each  such  association  or  union,  (a) 

14.  Every  association  or  industrial  union  making  default  in  for- 
warding to  the  registrar  any  list  required  to  be  forwarded  by  the  li^ 
preceding  section  shall  l>e  guilty  of  an  offense  against  this  act,  punish- 
able by  a  penalty  not  exceeding  two  pounds  [$9,73]  for  every  week 
during  which  such  default  continues;  and  every  member  of  the  council 
of  an^  such  association  or  committee  of  any  such  union  who  willfully 
permits  such  default  shall  be  guilty  of  a  similar  offense,  punishable 
by  a  penalty  not  exc<5eding  five  shillings  [$1,22]  for  every  week  during 
which  he  willfully  permits  such  default. 

15.  Every  association  or  industrial  union  may  sue  or  be  sued  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act  by  the  name  by  which  it  is  registered,  and  service 
of  any  process,  notice,  or  document  of  any  kind  may  be  effected  by 
delivering  the  same  to  the  chairman  or  secretary  of  such  union  or 
association,  or  b^'  leaving  the  same  at  the  i-egistered  office  of  such 
union  or  association. 

16.  All  deeds  and  instruments  of  any  kind  which  the  union  or  asso- 
ciation is  required  to  execute  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  or  any  regu- 
lations in  force  thereunder,  may  be  made  and  executed  under  the  seal 
of  such  union  or  association  and  signed  by  the  chainnan  and  secretary 
thereof,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  provided  in  the  rules  of 
the  union  or  association. 

Part  II. 

INDUSTRIAL   AGREEMENTS. 

17.  The  parties  to  industrial  agreements  may  be  (1)  trade  unions, 
(2)  industrial  unions,  (3)  industrial  associations,  (4)  employers;  and  any 
such  agreement  may  provide  for  any  matter  or  thing  affecting 'any 
industnal  matter,  or  in  relation  thereto,  or  for  the  prevention  or  set- 
tlement of  an  industrial  dispute. 

18.  Every  industrial  agreement  may  be  varied,  renewed,  or  canceled 
by  any  subsequent  industrial  agreement  made  by  and  between  the 
parties  thereto,  or  any  additional  parties,  but  so  tiiat  no  person  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  any  industrial  agreement  to  which  he 
is  a  party  by  any  subsequent  industrial  agreement  to  which  he  is  not 
a  party. 

19.  Every  industrial  agreement  shall  be  for  a  term  to  be  specified 
therein,  not  exceeding  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  making  tnereof, 
and  shall  commence  as  follows:  "'This  agreement,  made  in  pursuance 

of  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act.  1894,  this 

day  of ,  between ,"  and  then  set  out  the  matters  ftgreed 

upon;  and  the  date  of  the  making  of  such  agreement  shall  be  thfe  date 
wncn  such  agreement  shall  be  first  signed  or  executed  by  any  party 
thereto;  and  such  date,  and  the  names  of  all  industrial  unions,  tra& 
unions,  associations,  or  employers  parties  to  such  agreement,  ^all  be 
truly  stated  therein. 

a  Thia  paragraph  was  inserted  by  the  amendment  ad  ol  19K. 
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r<^  of  rv*MT  indtistrijil  a^roempnt  shall  be  filed  in  the 

liit'i'  within  thirty  day ^^  of  the  niakiug  thereof,  and  a 

of  live  Ahilling^H  |Jf  1.22]  shall  be  i>aid  in  respect  of  every  agreement 

21.  E%*eiy  indciHtrial  agreement  duly  made  and  executed  shall  be 
ifuling  cm  the  partien  thereto  jind  on  every  person  who  at  any  time 
iring  th**  term  r»f  stwh  agreement  18  a  member  of  any  induHtrial 
'  |i'  union, « "  !  t  it  in  party  thereto,  and  on  every  employer 

'I  the   pi  1   ntanner  signify  to  the  registrar  of  the 

I  court  where  MUch  agreement  is  tiled  eoneurrenee  therein,  and 
eniphjyer  shall   be  entitled  to  the  lienefit  thereof,  and  Ije 
deemed  io  lie  a  [nirty  tliereto. 

I,  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  industrial  agreements,  whether 

befon?  or  after  the  coming  intn  operation  of  this  aet,  the  prt>- 

ri     --  ^^     'i-t*preceding  section  hei'eof  [see  sections  75-81]  shall, 

,  apply  in  like  manner  in  all  respects  as  if  an  industrial 

DUiuat  were  an  award  of  the  court,  and  the  court  shall  accordingly 

full  firtd  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  deal  therewith,  (a) 

(2)  A'  friat  agreement  may  tix  and  detennine  what  shall  con- 
titute  a                of  un  agreement  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

(3)  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  deprive  any  person  who  may  be 
nmntfied  of  Tii»  right  of  action  for  redre.s3  or  compen^tion  in  respect 

any  breach  of  an  agreement. 
S3.  lK«{)ealed  by  the  amendment  act  of  1898.     See  footnote  tosec- 

Part  IIL 


CSONCILIATION   AND   ARBITRATION. 

(I)  Prdimhmrif, 

24*  (1)  The  govenior  may  from  time  to  time  divide  New  Zealand, 

any  portion  thereof,  into  such  dtstricts  as  he  shall  think  tit,  to  be 

ilind  '"mdustrial  districtJi*,'*  and  notice  of  the  constitution  of  every 

f  sliall  be  given  in  the  Gsizette  as  occasion  require^s. 

such  district  is  constituted  by  reference  to,  or  be  mcUided 

itbitt,  tbtf  iimit-s  ur  iMJimdaries  of  any  other  portion  of  the  colony 

"  kkI  or  created  under  any  act,  then,  in  case  of  the  alteration  of  the 

daricH  of  Huch  portion  of  the  colony,  such  alteration  shall  take 

pt  in  i^j^ptH*t  *>f  toe  district  constituted  under  this  section  without 

iiy  further  proceeding,  unless  the  governor  shall  otherwise  determine. 

SS.  In  ana  for  every  industrial  district  the  governor  shall  apTOint  a 

lerk  of  Awanis  (hereinafter  referred  to  jis  "^'tlie  clerk"),  who  snail  ^>e 

Mtfice  of  the  registmr*  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  con- 

lun  of  that  otiiccr,  and  shall  in  the  prescril>ed  manner 

tiie  registrar  all  proceedings  taken  or  done  by  or  before  him. 

Bee  of  clerk  may  oe  held  either  sepamtely  or  in  conjunction 

ilh  any  other  office  in  the  public  service,  as  the  governor  may  det*^r- 

line,  and  he  shall  be  paid  such  salary  or  other  remuneration  as  the 

jvernor  thinks  tit. 


a  The  |iroTiato<M  of  \h\s  parH^japh  are  in  mibetitution  of  Uie  provisions  of  sub- 
ttitrti  (1)  of  ic«ctii>n  TZ^  and  of  section  23,  of  the  principal  act,  according  to  the 
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26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk— 

(1)  To  receive,  register,  and  deal  with  all  applications  within  his 
district  lodged  for  reference  of  any  industrial  dispitte  to  the  board  for 
the  district,  or  to  the  court; 

(2)  To  convene  the  board  or  court  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
any  such  dispute; 

(3)  To  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  particulars  of 
all  references  and  settlements  of  industrial  disputes  made  to  and  by 
the  board,  and  of  all  references  and  awards  made  to  and  by  the  court; 

(4)  To  issue  all  summonses  to  witnesses  to  give  evidence  before  the 
board  or  court,  and  to  issue  all  notices  and  perform  all  other  acts  in 
connection  with  the  sittings  of  the  board  or  court  in  the  prescribed 
manner;  and 

(5)  Generally  to  do  all  such  things  and  to  take  all  such  proceedings  as 
may  be  required  in  the  perfoimance  of  his  duties  by  this  act  or  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  or,  m  the  absence  of  regulations,  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  registrar. 

27.  Any  board  and  the  court,  and,  being  authorized  in  writing  by 
the  board  or  court,  any  member  of  such  toard  or  court  respectively, 
or  any  oflBccr  of  such  board  or  court,  without  any  other  warrant  tluui 
this  act,  at  any  time  ])etween  sunrise  and  sunset — 

(1)  May  enter  upon  any  manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory, 
mine,  mine- workings,  ship  or  vessel,  sued,  place,  or  premises  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  wherein  or  in  respect  of  which  any  industry  is  car- 
ried on  or  any  work  is  being  or  has  been  done  or  commenced,  or  any 
matter  or  thing  is  taking  or  nas  taken  place,  which  has  been  made  t^e 
subject  of  a  reference  to  such  board  or  court; 

(2)  May  inspect  and  view  any  work,  material,  machinery,  appliances, 
article,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever  being  in  such  manufactory,  build- 
ing, workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine-workings,  ship  or  vessel,  shod, 
place,  or  premises  as  aforesaid; 

(3)  May  interrogate  any  person  or  persons  who  may  lie  in  or 
upon  any  such  manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine- 
workings,  shipor  vessel,  shed,  place,  orpremise.s,  as  aforesaid,  in  respect 
of  or  in  relation  to  any  matter  or  thing  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

And  anv  person  who  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  the  board  or  court,  or 
any  memoer  or  officer  thereof  respectively,  in  the  exercise  of  any 
power  conferred  by  this  section,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  the  board  or 
court,  or  any  mem\)er  or  officer  thereof  respectively  duly  authorized 
as  aforesaid,  entmnce  during  any  such  time  as  aforesaid  to  any  such 
manufactory,  building,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine- workings,  ship 
or  vessel,  shed,  place,  or  premises,  or  shall  refuse  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion put  to  him  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  everv  such  offense  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  excelling  £50  [*243.33]. 

28.  The  following  persons  shall  be  dis<^ualified  from  being  appointed 
or  elected  or  from  holding  office  as  chairman  or  as  a  member  of  any 
board,  or  as  president  or  a  member  of  the  court,  and  if  so  elected  or 
ap)x>inted  shall  be  incapable  of  continuing  to  be  such  member,  presi- 
dent, or  chairman: 

(1)  A  bankrupt  who  has  not  o]>tained  his  final  order  of  di8chai]ge; 

(2)  Any  person  convicted  of  any  crime  for  which  the  punishment  is 
death  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  a  term  of  3  years  or 
upwards;  or 

(3)  Any  person  of  unsound  mind. 


■    holding  a  aeiti  on  o\w  liorird   shall   hornaftcM'  Iw 
If^  iiitii  or  (•liTtinii  to  II  sojit  <»ri  uny  otiicr  botird,  und  if 

^iF  ««>  t*lecUKi  hi«  election  shall  Ho  void.(^) 

If  mtiy  pf^Hion  allowt*  himself  to  Ije  noiiiintitf'd  for  election  a«  member 

'  m«»ri*  lK>anl*i  than  one,  hoth  nominations  shall  be  void.(^f) 

In  tbo  fvent  of  any  por^^onV  ehM'tion  becoming  void  under  this  sec- 

im  tlu*  tfoveiTior  Hhall  111  I  tfje  vjicaiicy  by  Hp|)ointraont^  in  the  same 

<*  the  prescriU'd  niunber  of  mcmlvc^rs  had  not  Wen  elected, 

I  (Hection  M  of  the  principal  act  to  the  contrary  notwith- 

Betion  shall  apph'  l>otJi  to  l»oardM  of  conciliation  and  to  special 
iHirdHof  «Minciliatoi*8  ifiter  se,  hut  shall  not  otherwise  affect  tbo  opera- 
II..M  .J  -J'  tir>n  41  of  the  principjil  act,  nor  shall  it  in  any  way  aifect 
|«i  held  l>efore  the  coming  into  opemtion  of  this  act.{a) 

j;K    M  Tiriu*ver  an  industrial  dis|juti>  shall  Ix!  n^ferred  to  a  liourd  or 
oiirl  sm  hereinafter  provided,  no  nidustrial  union  or  asscK'iation,  trade 
i»  V,  whether  of  employers  or  workers,  and  no  employer 

\\\  irty  to  the  proceeain^s  before  thi*  }>oard  or  court  shall, 

•t  j^uch  industrial  dispute,  do  any  act  or  thin|ir  in  the  nature 
>f  a  r  lockout,  or  suspend  or  discontiruie  oniploynicnt  or  work 

my  imiustry  affected  by  sut^h  pioceedings,  but  each  party  shall  con- 
fix employ  or  Ire  employed  as  the  case  may  be  until  the  board  or 
rf  have  come  to  a  tinal  decision  in  accordance  with  thii?  act, 

Fti^tniiiig  herein  shall  l>e  deemed  to  prevent  any  suspension  or  dis- 
InitatK'e  of  any  industry,  or  from  working  therein,  for  any  other 

!  ial  dispute  shall  be  referred  for  settlement  to  a  l>oard  by 
A  iLssoi'iation,  industrial  uidon,  or  trade  union,  and  no 
-•hall  Ix*  made  to  the  court  for  the  enforcement  of  any 
awkrd,  except  in  pursuance  of  a  renrrlution  passed  l>y  a  majority  of 
^^^^itK'mb<*rs  present  at  a  meetinji:  specially  sunuuoned  by  notice  toeing 
^^^Bpd  Ui  each  meml>er,  stating  the  nature  of  the  proposal  to  be  sub- 
^^Pnl^d  to  the  meeting.(i^v) 

^"  (f )  HmirdH  of  ctfiwiliation. 

no.  fti  and  for  every  industrial  district  there  shall  be  established  a 

1 1  t  conciliation,  to  hiive  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  of  indus- 

**i,  wi^putes  cK-curring  m  such  district  which  may  ])e  referred  to  it  by 

ic  or  tnon^  of  the  parties  to  an  industrial  dispute  or  by  industrial 

sment 

Th**  governor  may   det<?rmine   the   number  of    pei-sons  who 

filler  with  the  chairman)  shall  compose  the  board  of  such  district, 

^    *t,  however,  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  act,  and  such  num- 

'V  shnll  be  stut4*d  in  the  notice  of  the  constitution  of  the  district. 

It!.  With  respect  to  the  first  and  subset[uent  elections  of  boards,  the 

o visions  shall  have  effect: 

Ixjard  shall  consist  of  such  eijual  number  of  persons  as 

le  governor  may  determine,  l>eing  not  more  than  six  nor  less  than 

-,  who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  industrial  unions  of  employers 

.•TS  in  the  industrial  district  respectively,  such  unions  vot- 

ig  h^  imratidy  and  ekvttog  an  equal  nun]l>6r  of  such  members* 


^ 


n  Thiia  pArngruph  w^^  in^-orted  by  the  amendment  ai't  of  1896. 
&Thi0  [laragrajib  wat  ijiirtTtt»d  bv  the  amendment  act  of  1898. 
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(2)  The  chairman  of  such  board  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  number 
of  members  before  mentioned,  and  be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(3)  Every  board  shall  be  elected  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  The  clerk  shall  act  as  returning  officer,  and  do  the  acts  and  things 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

(b)  First  elections  of  a  board  shall  be  held  within  30  days  after  the 
constitution  of  the  district,  and  the  returning  officer  shall  give  14  dajs' 
notice  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circulatmg  in  the  district  of  the 
day  and  place  of  election,  wnich  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  indus- 
trial unions  of  employers  shall  vote  at  one  time  and  the  industrial 
unions  of  workers  at  another  time  on  the  day  fixed:  Provided  that  the 
governor  may  from  time  to  time  extend  the  period  within  which  any 
ele(;tions  shall  be  held  for  such  time  as  he  thinks  fit. 

(c)  Persons  shall  be  nominated  for  election  in  such  manner  as  the 
rules  of  the  industrial  union  may  prescribe,  or,  if  there  be  no  such 
rule,  nominations  shall  be  made  in  writing  by  the  chairman  of  the 
union,  and  lodged  with  the  returning  officer  at  least  3  days  before  the 
date  of  election.  Each  nomination  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  person  nominated,  and  forms  of  nomination  shall 
be  provided  by  the  returning  officer  on  application  to  him  for  that 
purjwse. 

(a)  When  all  the  nominations  have  been  received  the  returning 
officer  shall  give  notice  of  the  names  of  persons  nominated  by  affixing 
a  list  thereof  on  the  door  of  his  office  at  least  one  clear  day  l>efore  the 
day  of  election. 

(e)  If  it  shall  appear  that  no  greater  number  of  persons  are  nomi- 
nated than  require  to  be  elected,  the  returning  officer  shall  at  once 
declare  such  persons  elected. 

If  the  number  of  persons  so  nominated  exceeds  the  number  required 
to  be  elected,  then  votes  shall  be  taken  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(f )  The  returning  officer  shall  preside  at  the  election  by  each  division 
of  industrial  unions  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  vote  of  each  such  union 
shall  be  signified  in  writing  in  the  prescribed  manner,  and  on  being 
tendered  by  the  chairman  of  the  union,  or  by  some  person  appointed 
by  the  union  for  that  purpose  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  the  return- 
ing officer  shall  record  the  vote  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  fit. 

(g)  Each  industrial  union  shall  have  as  many  votes  as  there  are  per- 
sons to  bo  elected  by  its  division,  and  the  persons  having  the  highest 
aggregate  number  of  votes  in  such  division,  not  exceeding  the  number 
to  be  elected,  shall  })c  deemed  elected. 

(h)  If  it  shall  happen  that  two  or  more  candidates  have  an  eaual 
number  of  votes  the  returning  offic^.r,  in  order  to  complete  the  elec- 
tion, shall  give  such  votes  to  one  or  more  of  such  candidates  as  he 
thinks  fit:  Provided  that  any  candidate  may  in  any  such  case  agree  to 
withdmw  from  the  election.* 

(i)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  votes  of  each  division  of  industrial 
unions  have  been  recorded  the  returning  officer  shall  ascertain  what 
pei-sons  have  been  elected,  as  before  provided,  and  shall  state  the 
result  in  writing,  and  forthwith  post  the  same  in  some  public  place  at 
the  place  of  election. 

(j)  In  case  of  any  dispute  touching  the  sufficiency  of  the  nomina- 
tion, the  mode  of  election,  or  the  result  thereof,  or  any  matter  inci- 
dentally arising  in  or  in  respect  of  such  election,  the  same  shall  be 
decided  by  the  returning  officer,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 


titU!  ii 


p"' 


►  tiiniinijf  DfBrer  amy  adjtmn^  the  i-lrction,  or  the  coin- 
to  tht*  noxt  or  any  subseijutuit  iia\\  and  nmy  tLcn  pro- 

of  tht^  voting  papers  shall   lie  HCH-iirfly  kept  hy  the 
f  duririif  t\h*  olcrtion,  iiiul  therenftrr  shall  i>e  put  in  a 
1  for  I  month,  when  he  ahall  vmine  the  whole  of  them  to 
.    Uv'^troyetl. 

K-r  the  nUurnirifc  <>fficer  nor  any  person  pmployed  by  hint 
t  in  di**char^e  of  hi«  duty)  dLsrlt^so  fi>r  wlioni  afiy  voto  hai* 
«r  tefidfn*(l,  thither  lM*fon:  or  aftor  tiin  <tlt*f'tinri  is  rorupk'tod, 
-^ion  of  or  exhibit  any  votintj  paper  used  at  the  elec- 
iiy  information  to  any  person  as  to  all  or  any  of  the 
r\u  mentioned;  and  if  any  |x?rson  shall  eonnnit  a  breaeh  of 
on  he  shall  Ik*  lijible  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 


i; 


7H8.J 
line  he 


n^  Herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  ff^rbid  the  diselo- 
of  any  fa4t  or  the  doing  of  any  act  hei*eby  proliii^ited  if  tlie  !*ame 
r       *      t  iti  oliedii*nee  to  the  proci^ss  of  any  <'onrt  of  law. 
H  Irrk  shall,  after  the  ei>mplotion  of  the  t*lt*etiijn.  appcunt  a 

*  tirst  m<M'tin^  of  thr  meud>ers  eleeted,  and  shall  ^ivi*  at 

1  -'  notiee  in  writintif  to  eaeh  member.     At  sueli  m<*etin,i^^  the 

lumiiH't^  nhaU  eleet  some  impartial   person,  not  bein^'  one  t>f  their 
Ouinbi»r,  and  willing'  to  a<1»  to  be  chairman  of  the  board. 

33*  -Vii  soon  as  may  be  after  the  eleetion  of  the  ehairman  th*'  (derk 
^ii.ifi  tt-HiiKniit  to  the  governor  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  re8i:»t*etive 
:  elected  as*  members  and  as  ehairmaii  of  the  board,  and  the 

gt'iTior  ^hall  eaune  notiee  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  (lazette, 
th<*  date  on  which  sueh  notice  i^  ^o  pul»li.shed  ^hall  be  dernied  to 
"        f»f  election,  and  such  notiee  shall  be  tinal  and  coneliusive 

34,    The  members  of  the  board  and  the  ehairman  shall  hold  office 
for  the  p^^riod  of  3  yearj*  from  tjie  date  of  the  i*ublieation  «>f  such 
I  Df>liec  in  the  Gazette,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

SA*  On  the  expiration  of  every  third  year  after  the  first  eh^etion  of 

r  tiiiHiilicrK  of  a  Ixmrd  <ir  a  ehairman  thereof  a  new  election  .shall  be  held, 

ton  Hucb  day  as  the  governor  may  appoint,  and  new  members  and  a 

brhAirnmn   hWII    l>e  elected  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  in 

ftf  first  elections.     Any  retirinir  member  or  chairman  shall  be 

for  reelei-tion,and  all  proceedings  in  and  about  such  new  elec- 

ti'H*  may  be  had  and  hiken  accurdingly, 

ilfi.  If  tlie  chairman  or  any  member  of  a  board  shall  die,  resign,  or 

[ihI  or  incapable  to  act,  his  office  shall  be  vacant,  and  I  he 

>ll  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  election 

tnd  the  pei^on  so  elected  shall  hold  office  in  the  board  only 

suiue  of  tne  term  of  his  predeeesi^or  therein.     Members  shall 

ice  by  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman,  and  the  chairman  by 

l^rTo  the  b<mrd. 

17.  Upon  any  citsmil  vacancy  being  reported  to  the  clerk  in  the 

of  a  member  of  a  board!^  he  shall  tiike  all  such  proceedings  as 

Ik*  oece88arv  to  have  an  election  by  the  class  of  inchistrial  union 

tied  to  vote  in  the  election  of  such  nn'ndier,  and  the  provisionsi  as 

[jnenil  ekti^.tioni*  shall  app^y  accordingly  as  far  as  am)licable.     In 

ae  eaM%  of  a  casual  x'mcancv  in  the  office  of  chairman^  the  board  ^hall 
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ni(M^t  on  such  day  and  time  as  they  may  appoint  and  elcM't  a  i'hainnaD 
to  supply  such  vacancy. 

3S,  (I)  The  presence  of  the  chainnan  and  of  not  less  than  ono-half 
in  nunil)er  of  the  other  nieni}>ers  of  a  l)oard  shall  l)e  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

{*2)  But  in  case  of  the  illness  or  absence  of  a  chairman  the  members 
may  elect  one  of  their  own  numlx»r  to  be  chairman  during  such  illness 
or  al)sence. 

(8)  In  all  matters  coming  before  any  ])oard  the  de<;ision  of  the  board 
shall  be  determined  ))v  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  membei's  prcs- 
ent,  exclusive  of  the  chairman^  except  in  the  case  of  an  equality  of 
such  votes,  in  which  case  only  the  chairman  shall  vote,  and  his  vote 
shall  decide  the  question. 

30.  If  at  any  time  the  indiLstrial  unions  entitled  to  vote  shall  neg- 
lect or  refuse  to  vote  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  )>oard, 
whether  in  respect  of  a  ijenenil  election  or  a  casual  vacancy,  or  if  the 
meml>ers  of  a  board  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  elect  a  chairman,  the 
governor  may  in  any  such  case  apix)int  such  fitting  ))ersons  fis  mem- 
bers of  tlui  board  or  as  chairman  as  may  be  necessary  in  any  case  to 
give  effect  to  this  act. 

If  and  as  often  as  for  any  reason  the  prescrilKxl  num])erof  members 
of  the  board  is  not  duly  elected,  or  the  prescril)ed  num]>er  of  mem- 
b(»rs  of  the  court  is  not  duly  recommended,  as  provided  by  the  prin- 
cipal act,  the  governor  shall,  by  notice  in  the  Gazette,  appoint  as 
many  fit  i)ersons  to  be  members  of  the  board  or  court  as  ma}'  Ijo  nec- 
essary in  order  to  make  the  prescribed  number.  The  Crazetto  notice 
of  such  ajjpointment  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  happening  of 
the  events  entitling  the  governor  to  make  such  ap])ointment.  (a) 

Every  person  api)ointed  ])y  the  governor  to  be  member  or  (*hairmaD 
of  a  board  shall  be  deemi^d  to  l>e  elected  within  the  meaning  and  for 
the  purposes  of  s<H'tion  ;^8  of  the  principal  act.  (J) 

This  section  shall  take  effect  as  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into 
force  of  the  ])rincipal  act.  (/>) 

4(K  (1)  No  act  of  a  board  shall  be  (luestioned  on  the  ground  of  any 
informality  in  the  election  of  a  member,  nor  on  the  ground  that  the 
seat  of  any  niemlier  is  vacant,  or  that  any  supi>osed  mem]>er  thereof 
is  incapable  of  being  a  member. 

(2)  In  the  (»vent  of  the  period  of  office  of  any  lx)ard  expiring  whilst 
sui'h  boiird  is  engagc^d  in  the  investigation  of  any  industrial  dispute, 
the  governor  may,  by  noti<'e  in  the  (iazette,  continue  such  boanl  in 
oHice  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  month,  in  order  to  enable  its 
memb<M's  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  such  dispute,  and  on  the 
(expiration  of  su<'h  month  an  election  of  a  new  board  shall  be  held  in 
the  mann(*r  hereinliefore  provided. 

41.  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  election  of  a  board  under  the  provi- 
sions IxM-ein  1)0 fore  contained,  or  where  no  district  shall  have  Iwen 
constituted,  a  special  board  of  conciliators  may  }>e  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  me(»t  any  case  of  emiMgency  or  any  si>ecial  case  of 
incUistrial  dispute.  Such  board  shall  consist  of  an  equal  number  of 
persons  not  (»xc<H?ding  six,  all  or  any  of  whom  may  Ik»  memlxM's  of  the 
t)oard  of  the  district,  and  shall  be  chosen  separately  in  equal  numl>ers 


/iTliiH  i)anigra])h  wm  inHerte<l  by  the  ainondineut  at-t  of  1895. 
6Thiti  jKiragraph  was  inserted  by  the  ainendnient  act  uf  1896. 
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artfl  iT»<1uslrial  unions  of  employers  mreetly  ititere.^^ti'd 

Tt<'  iind  hy  irulustriul  unions  of  workers  so  in  ten '.steel, 

(9)  T"  »tjn^  of  any  nnch  npecial  b*mrcl,  together  with  :i  ehuir- 

riorifi    r  \K*d  lis  provided  in  .seetion  H'2^  shall,  exeept  in  rrspect 

4  iiunr  ottice.  he  deemed  to  ix»Shie88  all  the  jurisdiction 

t».i  ip-.'in  .^  'Pi  a  Iward  eletted  for  an  industrial  district. 

4S.  Arty  indu}4trial  dispute  may  be  referred  fnr  .settlement  to  a  hoard 

lant  to  an  industrial  agreement,  or  in  the  iminner 

iU  Any  puiiv   to  such  a  dispute  may,   in  the  prescribed  manner, 

dtr»"  nn  tipplieation  with  the  clerk  recjuesting  that  such  dispute  be 

r  ;  M'tth^ment  lo  a  board, 

(^,    . .-    jiarties  to  8ueh  dispute  may  comprise — 

(a)  An  individual  employer,  or  sevemi  employers,  and  an  industrial 
cikm.  Inide  ue>ion,  or  iissoeiation  of  workers; 

(•>)  An  inditstrial  union,  tmde  union,  or  association  of  employers, 
r  an  indi\'idttal  employer,  or  several  em])loyers,  and  an  industrial 
nion,  tr>idp  union,  or  association  of  workers,  or  several  such  unions 

If  M  - 

ion  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  imrties  shall  not  be  deemed 
with  any  arrtingement  thereof  that  may  l»e  neeessiiry  to 
ndustrial  dispute  bt*ing  brought  in  a  eomplett*  shape  befoi^ 
nd:  and  a  party  or  [parties  may  i>e  withdrawn  or  removed  from 
-^•'Hngs  and  another  or  others  substituted  after  the  reference 
|i»  f  L  and  before  any  report  is  made,  as  the  Inmrd  shall  allow 

r      1upt<'d  for  the  purpose  of  giving  etfeet  to  this  act,  and 
I  make  ar»y  recommendation  or  give  any  direction  for 

M\  .[  pt>s*»  accordingly. 

{  tplfivrr,  being  a  party  to  a  reference,  may  appear  in  per- 

4in,  or  by  '  r  duly  appointed  in  writing  for  that  purpose^  or  by 

)unsel  or  -       ..    .  where  allowed  as  hereinafter  provided. 
(4)  An  asso<^iation,  trade  union,  or  iridustrial  union,  being  party  to 
refenemi?,  may  apjK^ar  bv  its  chairman  or  secretary,  or  by  any  num- 
M*r  of  tiersouB  (ni>t  exceeding  three)  appointed  in  writing  by  the  chair- 
*  the  (^ss<M'iation  ov  union  for  that   uyr|M»se,  or  by  counsel  or 
-  where  allowed  as  hereinafter  proviued. 

party  a|>|K^aring  by  a  representative  or  representatives 
^hu  ind  by  his  nv  their  acts. 

erk,  on  reo'ijit  of  any  application  fm*  a  reference  to  a 
foithwitli  lay  the  same  l)efore  the  board  ujentioned  in 
u«'fa  application  at  a  meeting  of  such  board  to  be  coiivened  by  him 
n  the  |>re**4Tilx*d  manner,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
Imll  iiirrv  imt  all  directi<ms  of  the  bciard  in  order  to  etfect  a  settle- 
en  t  of  llu?  industrial  dispute  referred  to  it. 

IT)  \'o  ecHiusel  or  soliiitor  shall  b<»  allowed  to  appear  or  Ijc  heard 
^  ^   -irfl,  or  any  cfuumittee  thereof,  unless  all  the  parties  to  the 

v  jntere>tted  in  the  matter  referred  to  a  c<uumittee,  shall 
XI'  >nscnt  tlieri'to. 

_\\  y  mdustnal  dispute  has  been  referred  for  settlement  to  a 

cir  the  iiaiii^  any  employer,  association,  trade  union,  or  Indus- 

iii..n  iiiny.  on  a|>|diciition,  if  the  lioard  or  tiie  court  deem  it  ei|ui* 

bl  I  as  jmrty  thereto  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and 

D  siii  ij  n  [  'h^*  board  or  the  court  deems  equitable.  (»?) 
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43.  Every  ))oar(l  shall,  in  such  manner  an  it  shall  think  fit,  carefully 
and  expeditiously  inquire  into  and  investigate  any  industrial  dispute 
of  which  it  shall  have  coffnizaiic4\  and  all  matters  affecting  the  merits 
of  such  dispute  or  the  right  settlement  thei-eof ,  and,  for  the  purposes  of 
any  such  inquiry,  shall  nave  all  the  lowers  oif  summoning  witnesses, 
and  hcarint^  and  receiving  evidences,  and  preserving  order  at  any 
inciuiry,  which  are  by  this  act  conferred  on  the  court  of  arbitration. 

Whenever  an  industrial  dispute  involving  technical  questions  is 
referred  to  a  board  or  the  court  for  settlement,  two  cxiwrts  may  lie 
nominated,  one  ])y  each  party  to  the  dispute;  and  such  experts  shall 
sit  as  iu=4sessors  with  and  be  deemed  to  be  members  of  the  board  or 
court  for  the  purposes  of  such  dispute,  {a) 

Jf  there  are  more  than  two  parties  to  any  such  dispute,  one  assessor 
shall  be  nominated  I)}-  the  parties  whose  interests  are  with  the  em- 
ployers, and  the  other  by  the  parties  whose  intei-ests  are  with  the 
workers.  (^7) 

The  assessors  shall  be  nominated  in  the  orescrilied  manner  and  sub- 
ject to  the  prescribed  conditions,  (a) 

Where  an  industrial  dispute  relates  to  employment  or  wages,  the 
junsdiction  of  the  lx)ard  or  court  to  deal  therewith  shall  not  l>c  voided 
or  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  relationship  of  emplo^'er  and  employed 
has  ceased  t()  exist,  unless  it  so  ceased  at  least  6  weeks  before  the 
industrial  dispute  was  first  referred  to  the  lx)ard  or  to  the  c^ourt,  if 
there  has  In^en  no  prior  reference  to  the  board,  (a) 

44.  Jn  the  course  of  any  such  inquiry  and  investigation  the  board 
shall  make  all  such  suggestions  and  do  all  such  things  as  shall  appear 
to  them  as  right  and  proper  to  be  made  or  done  for  securing  a  fair  and 
amicable  settlement  of  the  industrial  dispute  between  the  parties,  and 
may  adjourn  the  proceedings  for  any  period  the  board  thinks  reason- 
able, to  allow  the  parties  to  agree  upon  some  terms  of  settlement;  and, 
if  no  such  settlement  shall  be  arrived  at,  shall  decide  the  question 
according  to  the  merits  and  substantial  justice  of  the  case,  and  make 
th(»ir  report  or  reconnnendation  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  which  shall  l>e  delivered  to  and  filed  by  the 
clerk  in  his  own  office  with  all  paper's  and  proceedings  i-elatin^  to 
the  reference.  Such  report  shall  be  delivered  as  afore^uiid  within  2 
months  of  the  dav  on  which  the  application  was  lodged  with  the  clerk. 

45.  In  particular,  but  without  limiting  the  general  power  given  to 
ii  })oard  by  the  last-i)receding  section,  any  board  may  — 

(1)  Refer  the  matters  in  dispute,  upon  such  terms  as  the  Ixmrd 
thinks  fit,  to  a  committee  of  their  number,  consisting  of  an  equal  num- 
])er  of  representatives  of  employers  and  workers,  who  shall  endeavor 
to  reconcile  the  parties:  or, 

(2)  Refer  any  matter  before  them  to  be  settled  by  the  court. 

4r>.  If  the  >K)ard  shall  r(»port  that  they  have  been  unable  to  bring 
about  any  s(^ttl(»ment  of  anv  disi)ute  referred  to  them  satisfactory  to 
the  ])arties  thereto,  the  clerk  on  the  receipt  of  such  report  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  (certified  l)y  him)  of  such  report  to  each  party  to  the  indas- 
tiial  (lisj)ute,  whereupon  any  such  party  may,  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
recjuirci  tlio  clerk  to  refer  the  said  dispute  to  the  court.  The  clerk  shall 
th<M(Mipon  transmit  all  the  papers  and  prcK^eedings  in  the  reference  to 
the  court. 

a  This  ]>aragraph  was  inserted  })y  the  amendment  act  of  1885. 
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(3)  Th^  cmert  ofaH^itnttimu 

47*  There  shall  Ue  one  {•ourl  uf  arljitratiou  iov  the  whole  colony  for 
rtii..  <<'ttUnn«uit  fif  iiiiiiLstriul  disputiv^  i>ursimnt  to  this  iirt.     The  court 
iVt^  a  j»eal  which  «hall  bo  judirially  notu'cd,  tiiicl   impressions 
•i  adraitted  in  evidence  in  all  rourt.s  of  judicatuns  and  for  all 

♦h*  U)  The  c«»urt  nhall  consist  of  three  mem  hers  to  V»e  aiijxjinted  by 
ith^  4^ov*-riior.  oni*  to  be  no  appointed  on  tlje  recommenthition  of  the 
Ity  of  the  c^iuncils  of  the  induntrial  associutiuns  of 
n\\\  and  one  to  In*  souppoirited  on  the  reeonunri!<la- 
jtion  of  thf  eouneiU  or  a  majority  of  the  councils  of  thein<lustrial  uhso- 
U'btiun.H  of  employ erfet  of  the  colony;  Provided  tiiat  if  there  nhall  he  no 
I itidu-^triiil  a>w<^'iation8  of  employer^*  then,  in  their  stead,  ^ilK"h  recom- 
[itK^ndation  a.s  afoi-e^d  shall  be  made  by  the  industrial  unions  of 
I  employ  en^. 

nn'onnnendation  .shall  be  made  as  tt>  the  third  member,  who  j^hall 
Ibis  a  iod*/*'  of  the  supreme  courts  and  shal!  In*  appointed  from  time  to 
[tin  ^ernor,  and  shall  be  president  of  the  eoui't,  and,  in  case 

|«»f  f"  unavoidable  abf<ence  of  such  judge  at  any  time,  the 


[governor  may  appoint  some  tit  person,  being  a  supreme  court  judge, 
3u*t  xm  president,  who  shall  h<  "^ 

able  absence  of  such  judge. 


supl 
i>nlv 


during  the  illaeijii 


llu  b- 

>r 

(-,.  .  li.  procedure  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this  section 
^hall  Ik^  as  follows: — 

(a)    Each    8uch    council  respectively  shall,   within   1    month  after 

\m*\nvr  r(»ifnest4*d  so  Uy  do  by  the  governor,  submit  the  mum*  of  one  per- 

•rncu%  and  from  the   names  of  the  iwrstms  so  recom- 

*vernor  shall  select  two  members,  one  from  each  set 

recciminended,  and  ap|X»int  them  to  be  members  of  the  court. 

In  the  evrnt  of  a  majority  of  the  councils  not  having  made  recom- 
tiiii'mlntHms  as  aforesjiiu,  or  in  case  such  majority  of  recommimdatrons 
Itihall  not  \hi  received  by  the  governor  within  the  period  of  1  month 
luftcir  ©a<'h  council  has  bi^en  reijuest^d  to  h(iibu)it  a  name  as  af<n*esaid, 
lor  ill  €«*!<?  any  pei^on  so  recommended  shall  dt^cline  toacta^sa  member 
Ifif  \h0  court,  the  governor  shall  forthwith  ajipoint  such  perM>n  %\s  he 
'link  tit  tc*  bi*  a  memlierof  the  rourt;  and  sucli  mtunlier  shall  be 
I  ^>  Imj  apix)inted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  saul  councils, 
»  ■  may  r>e. 

p  L he  pu rmses of  this  section,  the  expression  "council "  means 

llie  governing  authority  of  the  avSsot*iation  or  industrial  union  entitled 
^lo  vote,  b}'  what4*ver  name  such  authority  shall  hv  designuted. 

(c)  As  «oi»n  iLspiiicticable  after  a  full  court  shall  have  been  appointed 
*'  «r,  the  names  of  the  membei*s  of  the  court  shall  oe  noti- 

tte, 
^*J.  V  membf^r  of  the  court  shall  hold  office  for  3  years 

I  from  li  A  his  ap(M»intment,  and  shall  l>e  eligible  for  reapmiint- 

[me.nLi  and  any  casual  vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  by  death, 
LdiUtf|Uiittlicution,  resignation,  or  removal  shall  be  supplied  in  the  same 
litiafiiier  iwi  the  original  apjM>intiU(»nt  uits  made;  but  every  person  so 
'*PP''"*'*'^  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy  shtdl  hold  ollice  oidy  for  the  period 
•dece;v4or  would  have  lield  olfice. 

'  rnor  may  remove  any  mem!)er  of  the  court  from  oflico 
|wb  aie  barjkrnijit,  who  may  he  convict«*d  of  any  crime  iU^ 


nop  - 
tli: 
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pimislniuMit  of  wliich  is  death  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  a 
term  of  8  yeai^r  or  upwaixl,  who  may  become  of  unsound  mind,  or 
who  shall  lie  absent  from  three  consecutive  sittinjjs  of  the  court. 

5(K  Before  proceeding  to  consider  any  case,  the  meml>er8,  other 
than  the  presiding  judge,  of  the  court  and  the  officers  thereof  shall 
respectively  make  a  statutory  declamtion  that  any  evidence  produced 
before  them  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  anj'  one  except  as  provided  by 
this  act. 

The  statutory  declamtion  prescril>ed  by  section  50  of  the  principal 
act  need  ])e  taken  only  once,  and,  in  the  C4i,se  of  e4ich  meiulwr  l)y  whom 
it  is  or  has  been  taken,  it  shall  Imj  deemed  to  apply  to  all  evidence  pro- 
duced before  him  during  his  t<?rm  of  office. (^^) 

51.  The  governor  may  also  from  time  to  time  appoint  and  remove 
such  clerks  and  other  oflScers  of  the  court  as  shall  be  necessary,  who 
shall  hold  office  during  plcjisure,  and  receive  su<'h  salary  of  other 
remuneration  as  the  governor  thinks  tit. 

5tJ.  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  and  dett^rmi- 
nation  of  any  industrial  dispute  referred  to  it  by  any  l)oard  pursuant 
to  sections  45  or  40,  or  by  reference  under  section  JS2,  or  b\^  petition 
under  section  88,  or  by  industrial  agreement,  or  by  either  jmrty  to  an 
industrial  dispute  which  has  arisen  in  a  district  where  no  lx)aixl  has 
be<Mi  constituted,  and  for  such  puipose  may  siuumon  any  jwn-ty  to  an 
industrial  dispute  to  appear  berore  it. 

53.  Either  party  to  the  dispute  may  appear  personally  or  bj'  agent, 
or,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  imrties,  by  counsel  or  solicitor,  and  mav 
pnuhice  before  the  court  such  witnesses,  liooks,  anddocument^tassudi 
party  may  think  proper;  and  the  court  shall  have  iK)wer  to  permit 
any  other  party  who  has  or  may  appear  to  have  a  common  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  l)e  willing  to  be  joined  in  the  proceedings,  to  Ik*  so 
joined  on  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit. 

The  court  shall  have  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  receive 
evidtMice,  on  oath  or  otherwise,  as  may  l)e  allowed  by  law,  and  to  hear 
and  determine  the  matters  in  dispute  in  such  manner  as  it  thinks  fit. 
and  shall  be  at  lilierty  to  receive  any  such  evidence  jis  it  ma\'  think 
lit,  whether  it  shall  be  strictly  legid  evidence  or  not,  with  full  power  tt> 
adjourn  th(^  consideration  of  any  matter,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  any 
period,  or  without  stating  any  period. 

Formal  matters  which  have  been  proved  or  admitted  befoi-e  a  l)oard 
need  not  Ix*  again  proved  or  admitted  before  the  court. 

54.  The  sittings  of  the  court  shall  b(»  h<»ld  at  suc'h  time  and  place  as 
are  from  time  to  time  fixed  f»y  the  president.  The  sittings  may  l)e 
fixed  eith(H'  for  a  particular  case  or  genenilly  for  all  cases  then  liefoix? 
the  court  and  rijM?  for  hearing,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to 
give  to  each  member  of  the  court  at  least  48  hours'  previous  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  each  sitting. (J) 

55.  The  parlies  to  thi*  i)rocee(Tings  before  the  court  shall  be  those 
!>efore  the  board,  and  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained  as  to  the 
appearance  of  parties  before  a  board  shall  apply  to  proceedings  before 
the  court. 

At  least  three  days'  notice  shall  be  given  to  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  court, 

f/This  paragraph  wan  int<erte<l  by  the  aRien<lnient  su.'t  of  1898. 
h  ThiH  imrai^ph  was  inserted  bv  the  amend  men  tatft  of  1898,  in  subetitution  for  sec- 
tion b4  of  the  principal  act  reiieafed. 
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to 

all 

wit 


n  piiHy  is  adilf'^cj  ic»  the  pn>r»'<*dingH  on  Ins  uwn  upplii^u- 
^lU  own  t*onheriL 

k  may,  at  the  r€M]iio8l  of  either  party,  issue  a  sinnriKinH 

n*d  Mianner  to  any  person  to  api>e3U  and  ^ive  evulmee 

,    before  the  eourt,  and    to  prodtu-e  anv  hookj*.  <U'ed8, 

-  rehitiiif^  to  suefi  luutter,  und  irv   his  nossessron  or 

SiK'li  hooks,  deeds,  piipors.  and  wi'itni^  may  he 

t'mhers  of  the  court  for  the  piirpose>  df  t!iis  aet; 

<i  ohtnined  therefron!  shall  nut  in  any  form  he  made 

And  any  person  iif)on  whom  any  surh  summons  shall  have 

It  j^rvixU  and  to  whom  at  tht*  same  time  imymfnt  or  a  tender  of 

hk  Iniveling^  expimses  on  the  seiile  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  have 

lM*i*n  made,  and  who  slwill  ne^'leet  or  refuse  without  suftieient  muse 

la  tipju^air  or  t*i  prcMJuee  any  hociks,  deeds,  oapors,  or  writinirs  rerpiired 

to  h«*  produced*  shall    ne    liahle  to  a   penalty  not 

prmntls  f#ti7.»i*^l,  or   in  default  of  |mynH*nt  to  f»e 

ii  t4'rfii  not  exeeedintif  om*  month;  hut  the  payment  of 

iir  undergoing"  of  such  imjnisonnuMit  shall  not  exempt 

unv  |>T><nti  troin  liahility  t^i  an  ai*tion  for  disoh(*yin<::  such  sunmions, 

St,  Whero  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  c<nirt  that  certain 

part-^  of  iHioks  or  documents  to  be  produced  in  evidence  do  not  rehite 

Mcr  U'fon*  the  court,  the  pirty  produeinj,'  the  same  shall  l>e 

seal  uji  Hin*h  jiarts. 

jy  person  wht>  shall  be  sunnuoned  and  shall  appear  as  a 
ill  be  entitU^d  to  an  allowane*^  or  eompensation  forexpense^* 
and  44k-*i*  of  time  according  to  the  scale  for  the  tutie  lieing  in  forc4»  and 
Mllowt*^)  til  witnesses  in  civil  suites  under  The  Magistrates'  Courts 
Art,  IMKi, 

rt!l.  \nv  iuend)cr  of  the  court,  ur  the  elerk,  shall  have*  rxnvcr  to 
341'  ottths   or  atlirmations  to  all  witnesses  who   shall    appear 

lm-ti.,r  i.i.  court,  and  all  willful  false  swearing  or  false. affirmation  in 
mny  pruei'^dings  in  the  court  lunler  this  act  shall  be  de(»n»e<l  and  held 
to  \*e  willful  perjur\%  and  shall  be  indictable  and  funiishalde  as  such; 
aiid  on  anv  indictment  it  shall  be  sutlieient  to  jn'ove  that  the  oath  or 
ittli  was  administered  by  such  membei-  or  clerk  aforesaid, 

<.  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  evidence  of  witnesses  at  a  dis- 

Uino%  li»e  iHairt  shall  l>e  (h'emed  t^i  have  and  uniy  exercise  all  the 
ptjwoiN  and  duties  of  a  stip^»ndiary  magistrate  under  The  Magis- 
tiTit4??<*  Courts  Act,  lHi>8:  and  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  wittatiM 
m*itand»M^  ?^hall  Iw  tt[>plieal>le  io  all  procee<lings  in  the  court  under 
this  ftrt  to  the  sjime  extent  as  if  the  coui't  were  a  magistrate's  court; 
und  fvery  stipendijiry  magistrate,  and  every  magistrate's  court,  and 
0Vi%rr  ri*»rk  or  such  court  shall  for  the  piu'iMJses  aforesaid  have  and 
•  Me  all  such  duties  and  |x>wers  in  respect  of  any  matter  or 
fig  under  tliis  act  as  such  stipendiary  magistrate,  or  mag- 
tNiiTitt'  s  court,  or  clerk  ^^^pectively  could  do  or  be  required  to  do 
under  The  Magistrates'  ( 'ourts  Act,  18V<8. 

fll.  The  court  may  sit  ami  conduct  its  proceedings  in  open  court, 
m^fi  ►.  ..r..;,.i  ov  of  the  members  present  may  decide  and  finally  deter- 
ui  *'r«  referred  to  them  in  such  manner  a.^  they  shall  find 

to  -rum  WHO  crpnty  and  good  conscience. 

li!^.  If  filJier  nf  i\u^  meudiers  other  than  th©  pre.sident  shall  neglect 
or       "  :  ung  of  the  court  without  good  cause  shown  to 

lti»  ,   pres/dcuL  the  other  /uember  prci^eul  and  VW 
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president  may  iieverthelcas  net  as  fully  as  if  all  the  incinlK*.rs  were 
pres(»nt. 

(>3,  The  court  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time  and  from  place 
to  phiee  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say:  (I)  l)y  the  court  or  the 
pw\si(lent  at  any  sitting  thereof,  or,  if  the  president  is  al)sent  fi'ora 
such  sitting,  then  ])y  any  other  member  present,  or,  if  no  memlier  is 
present,  then  bv  the  clerk;  and  (2)  by  the  president  at  any  time  before 
the  time  tixed  for  the  sitting,  and  in  such  case  the  clerk  shall  notify 
the  members  of  the  court  and  all  jmrties  concerned,  {a) 

The  powers  by  the  last  preceding  section  [sections  54  and  03]  hereof 
conferred  uix)n  the  president  in  the  case  of  the  court  shall,  in  the  case 
of  the  board,  be  exercisable  })y  the  chairman  thei'eof.  (A) 

The  l)oard  or  the  couit,  at'  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  before  it, 
and  either  of  its  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties, 
may  direct  that  the  proceedings  l)e  conducted  in  private,  and  in  such 
case  all  persons  other  than  the  parties,  their  i-epresentatives,  and  any 
witness  under  examination  shall  withdraw,  (b) 

64.  If  any  i)erson  shall  willfully  insult  anv  member  of  the  court  or 
the  clerk  during  the  sitting  of  the'court,  or  stall  willfully  interrupt  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  or  be  guilty  in  any  other  manner  of  any 
willful  contempt  in  the  face  of  tue  court,  it  shall  l>e  lawful  for  any 
officer  of  the  court,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  person, 
to  take  such  offender  into  custody  and  remove  him  from  the  court,  to 
be  detuined  in  custody  until  the  rising  of  the  court,  and  the  person 
so  offending  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds 
[5^.07]  for  such  offense,  to  bo  recovered  in  a  summary  way  as  ncrein- 
after  provided. 

65.  If  any  party  to  priK'cedings  before  the  court  shall,  after  notice 
given  to  such  party,  fail  to  attend  or  l>e  represented  l)efore  the  court, 
without  good  cause  shown  to  such  court,  tne  court  may  proceed  and 
act  as  fully  in,the  matter  iKjfore  it  as  if  such  party  had'duly  attended 
or  been  represented.  Any  person  who  is  a  party  to  any  such  pro- 
cei^dings  mav  be  reciulred  to  give  evidence  before  the  court-  in  the 
manner  herelnlwfore  i)rovided  with  ivsix*ct  to  a  witness. 

66.  The  coui't  may  n^fer  any  matters  referred  to  it  from  time  to 
time*  to  a  }K)ard  for  investigation  and  report,  when^  it  shall  think  such 
board  may  arrive  more  easily  at  a  settlement  therei)f,  and  the  award 
of  the  court  shall  b(»  based  on  the  report  of  such  board. 

(>7.  The  court  may  at  any  time  dismiss  any  matter  referred  to  it 
which  it  shall  think  frivolous  or  trivial,  and  any  award  in  such  cjise 
may  be  limited  to  an  order  upon  the  party  bringing  the  matter  liefore 
the  court  foi-  payment  of  all  costs  of  bringing  tTu»  same. 

In  order  to  enable  the  court  the  more  effectually  to  dispose  of  any 
matter  Ix^fore  it  according  to  the  substantial  merits  and  e<iuities  of 
the  case,  it  may,  at  any  stage*  of  the  proceedings,  of  its  own  motion  or 
on  the  application  of  any  of  the  parties,  and  upon  such  tenns  as  it 
thinks  tit,  by  order:  (1)  direct  parties  to  be  joined  or  struck  out;  (2) 
anuMul  or  waive*  any  error  or  defect  in  the  proceedings;  (H)  extend  the 
time  within  which  anything  is  to  be  don<»  by  any  party;  and  (4)  gen- 
(»nilly  giv(»  such  directions  as  are  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  in 
the  premises,  (h) 

a  Tills  paragraph  wa8  iii9erti><l  l)y  the  amendment  act  of  189S,  in  Bubotitution  for 
MH.'tion  <d  t>f  the  princiital  act  re|)euKMl. 
b  This  paragraph  was  inserteil  by  th(>  aiiieiiihn(>nt  not  of  18()S. 


ORKmN 


T'  rr^  !>y  tlu*  l}vst-pr<x'i»dinjif  section  |piini£rrnpbj  lirreof  con- 

fen  1  tli»^  ruurt  may,  when  the  rourt  i^^  not  stitdag,  i^e  exc»ivit*ed 

lliy  r.  (a) 

(is.    I  lii    a»urcl  i>f  the  court  nhall  f>e  niaflG  within  one  month  after 

|bi«  riHirt  Hhall  haw  bc»gnii  to  sit  ftjr  the  bearing  of  any  referenee,  and 

fduill  t»o  siiirned  by  the  president  of  the  eourt*  and  have  the  seal  r^f  the 

leckttrt  nttarhi'd  thei*eto,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  the  otiice  of  the  clerk 

V herein  tfie  referenee  arose,  and  lie  open  to  inspection 

by  ail  persons  int^n'ested  therein  durint^  othee  huui's. 

i  (  in  Its  award,  or  by  o!*der  made  on  the  application  uf  any 

^f  1  u*.»  at  any  time  darin|^  the  currency  of  the  award,  may  Bx 

lue  what  shall  constitute  a  breach  of  the  award,  and  what 

iiui^  Hve  hundred  pounds  f $2,483. 25 1,  shall  be  the  inaxi- 

[limm  p  lyable  by  any  party  or  pers<3n  in  respect  of  any  broach: 

ivid^^u  MMurver,  that  the  agt^reg^ti^  amount  of  penalties  payable 

r  "r  in  respect  of  anv  award  shall  not  exceed  tive  hundred  pounds 

I  ot  l>e  lawful  for  the  court  b3^  any  award  to  fix  any  age  for 

tli«  tcement  or  terminiition  of  apprenticeship*  (h) 

i  t  in  its  award,  or  l>y  order  made  on  the  application  of  any 

of  the  partiejs  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  the  award,  may  pre- 
^--r-ri..,  ^  minimum  rate  of  wages  or  other  renumeration,  with  special 
tn  for  a  lower  rate  being  tixed  in  the  case  of  any  worker  who 
1"  iirc^rrie  Id  earn  the  prescribed  minimum:  Provided,  that  such  lower 
rate  .4mll  in  every  case  be  tixed  by  such  Iribuual,  in  sue  h  manner,  and 
^iibjtH't  to  such  pronsions  as  are  specitied  in  that  behalf  in  the  award 
fir  onler.  (^f) 

fill.  0)  The  court  in  it8  award  may  order  any  party  to  pay  to  the 
olht*r  pHrty  cost-s  and  exnenses  (including  expenses  of  witnesses)  as  it 
nmy  depiu  re»i.Nonable,  ana  niav  apjK>rtioii  sucn  cost  between  the  [mr- 
tie»  or  an>'  of  them  as  it  thin lo^  tit,  and  may  at  any  time  vary  or  alter 
•ny  !iiirh  order  in  nueh  manner  as  it  tliinks  reasonable;  and  such  costs 
orVny  other  cost**  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  paid  may  be  recovered  in 
iiiiy  rtmrt  of  competent  jurisdiction  by  the  party  mtitlcd  thereto  under 
I rd  or  order  of  the  court  as  a  detit  due  fn^iu  the  party  lialdn 
r;  but  no  cost^s  shall  in  any  case  whatever  be  allowed  on  account 
4iC  any  ag<*nt-s,  counsel,  or  solicitor  appearing  for  any  party. 

{:*)  The  court  may  also  order  that  the  whole  or  any  ]>ortion  of  any 
Mich  iTowt  as  aforesaid  sliall  be  taxed  by  the  proprr  officer  of  the 
tiupreme  court,  and  such  othcer  shall  have*  in,  atK)ut.  and  in  relation 
to  Huch  taxation  all  such  |>ower,  duty,  and  authority  as  he  would  have 
in  uny  <*ase  within  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  in 
n?Kpect  of  taxation  of  cost«. 

I'  ci4.se  where  the  court  in  its  award  or  other  order  directs 

H>»  it  of  costrt  or  expenses  it  shall  lix  the  amount  thereof,  and 

e  in  the  award  or  order.     SectionU'J  of  the  principal 

I'Kiitied  in  so  far  iis  it  is  in  contlict  with  this  section,  but 

not  further  or  otherwise,  (a) 

70,  The  award  shall  be  fmmed  in  such  manner  as  shall  best  express 

[ibp  decision  of  the  c^mrt,  avoiding  all  technicality  where  possible,  but 

^       ie  in  dejir  terms  what  is  or  is  not  to  l>e  done  or  p^-rformcfl  by 

:y  or  i>er»on  affected  by  the  decision,  and  may  provide  for  an 

'i  Tliij"  pttra^raph  vraii  laserfed  by  the  amendmesit  act  of  1898* 
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altornative  coiu'fio  to  Ikj  tiiken  by  any  party  to  the  i)rocoodin^,  or  by 
any  i>orsoii  afFectod  thereby;  but  no  award  rthali  Iw  void  or  vitiateJi 
in  aiiv  way  l)ecauso  of  any  informality  or  want  of  fomi,  or  any  non- 
compliance with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

71.  In  all  le^al  and  other  proceedings  it  shall  \)q  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  award  with  the  seal  of  the  court  thereto,  and  it  shall  not  be 
nceessarj^  to  prove  any  conditions  precedent  entitling  the  court  to  make 
such  award. 

72.  Proceedings  in  the  court  shall  not  be  impeached  or  held  bail  for 
want  of  form,  nor  shall  the  same  be  removable  to  any  court  bv  rrrttonirl 
or  otherwise;  and  no  award  or  proceeding  of  the  court  shaft  Iw  liable 
to  l>e  challenged,  appealed  against,  reviewed,  tiuashed,  or  calh*d  in 
(question  by  any  court  of  judicature  on  any  account  whatsoever. 

73.  No  proceedings  in  the  court  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  any  mem1>er  of  the  court  or  of  any  party  to  such  pmceedings,  but 
the  same  may  Ik*  continued  and  disposed  of  by  the  successor  in  office 
of  such  member  or  legal  i)ersonal  representative  of  the  party  so  dying. 

(Ji)   Kn  fomnnen t  of  awardM. 

74.  Every  award  of  the  court  shall  specify  each  industrial  union, 
trade  union,  itssociation,  person,  or  jxM'sons  on  which  or  on  whom  it  is 
intended  that  it  shall  be  binding,  and  the  period,  not  exceeding  iJ 
y(»ars  from  the  making  thereof,  during  which  its  provisions  may  J>e 
enfon-ed;  and  during  the  nericxl  within  which  the  provisions  of  such 
award  may  l)e  enfon-ed  sucti  award  shall  be  binding  ujjon  every  indus- 
trial union,  trade  union,  association,  or  person  unon  which  it  shall  Ik» 
there))y  declared  such  award  shall  l>e  liinding:  Provided  that,  if  the 
nuMubers  of  any  industrial  union  or  trade  union  are  mentiontxl  gener- 
ally in  any  such  award,  all  ]K»rsons  who  are  memlHM's  at  the  date 
then^of  of  such  award,  or  may  thereafter  become  so  during  its  sub- 
sistence, shall  l)e  in<*luded  in  thedirectiongivenornnule  by  the  award. 

75-81.  (n)  For  till*  i)uri)ose  of  enforcing  any  award  or  order  of  the 
court,  whether  made  l)efore  or  after  the  coming  into  oix^nition  of  this 
act,  tli(»  following  provisions  shall  apply,  anything  in  the  principal  act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding: 

(1)  In  so  far  as  the  award  itself  directs  the  jiayment  of  monev,  it 
shall  Im»  deemed  to  1m^  an  order  of  the  court,  and  payment  shall  1)6 
enforceal)le  accordingly  under  the  subsequent  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion n»lating  to  orders  of  the  court. 

(2)  If  any  party  or  person  on  whom  the  award  is  binding  comiiiits 
any  breach  tln»reof  l)y  act  or  default,  then,  sul)ject  to  the  provisions  of 
tin*  last-preceding  subsection  hereof,  any  party  to  the  award  may  b3' 
application  in  the  i)rescribed  form  apply  to  the  court  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  award. 

(8)  On  the  hearing  of  such  applicaticm  the  court  mav  l)y  order  either 
dismiss  the  application  or  impose  such  penalty  for  tlie  breach  of  the 
award  as  it  deems  just,  and  in  either  case  with  or  without  costs. 

(4)  If  i\w  order  imposes  a  penalty  or  costs  it  shall  sjxH'ify  the  |mrties 
or  jMM'sons  liable  to  pay  the  siuiie,  and  the  parties  or  |XM'sons  to  whom 
the  same  are  payabh*: 

a  The  follow in]>r  i>n)vii4ionM  were  Hul)8titut4Hl  l)y  the  aineiKlineiit  aot  uf  1898,  iu  the 
loe  of  Hectioas  75  to  81  of  the  priucipal  act  reixialed. 


r  '  '  -'  runount  pavahle  by  any  party  or  jwnson  Hhull  nut 

pxi'  a  pounds  |J!<L\i:^:iJ: 

I'  »  lliHt  th«^  a^^rr^jjfate  amount  of  penalties  and  costs  pay- 

[mhU  i.ii.ic  1  ,imv  award  »hfi\\  not  cxi^erd  fivi^  Imndit^l  pounds  f$iif,433|, 
(5)  Ftir  the  puriH)se  of  enforcing  paynumt  of  thi^  amount  jiayalde 
'  kuy  ordt*r  of  tin*  court  (not  l>ointr  an  ordi'r  und<*r  scrtion  lu 
,  a  (vrtiticat**  in  the  pre,scrilM>d  fonn,  unrler  the  hand  of  the 
rk  i^nd  the  ?«*nl  tif  tlic  rourt,  specifying  the  amount  payalde  and  the 
_»'i»tive  persons  l»y  and  to  whom  the  same  is  piiyahh\  ma}'  he  tiled 
^in  luiv  cou!t  having:  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  of  such  amount,  and 
nhaH  !!i.  r4'iip<»n,  acconMn^  to  its  tenor,  operate  and  be  enforeeable  in 
Fmlt  -  as  a  final  judtni^^^i^t  of  such  court  in  its  civil  jurisdiction: 

I  *w, i  that,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing,'  satisfaction  of  such 

I  judgmt*nt  wherw  there  an*  two  or  more  jude-ment  cTeditoT*s  then?under, 

|>rij(*«'9«<  may  he  iRsued  sepanitely  by  ea<di  judgment  i-reditor  ai^aiiiHt 
I  tb**  pr<»jK»rty  <»f  his  ju«l^meut  debtor  in  like  manner  as  in  the  case  of  a 
[3«p|  i-tinet  jutljjfment. 

<•  rty  Udongini;  to t ho  judjpfment debtor  (inchidinor therein, 

If  i>t   :in  industrial  union  or  trade  union,  all  property  held  by 

II  r  the  ilk  iL^ment  debtor)  shall  be  available  in  or  towards  H:it* 
nof  thi*  iitdelit,  and  if  the  judjfinent  debtor  is  an  indus- 

'"L  an  ii,>,,..-.iial  association, or  a  trade  unioii,and  it*sprf>perty 
nt  to  fully  satisfy  the  juflj^uient  debt,  its  memUn-s  shall  l>e 
K  he  deficiency; 

i  :  that  no  member  shall  tw  liable  for  more  than  ten  {xmnd^ 

[$4  sidisection, 

Y^ose  of  jfiving  full  effect  to  the  last-|ireeedinj]r  sub- 

ul   {hi-  court  fU'  the  president  tliereof  may.  on  the  appbi^a- 

jud^uicnt  creditor,  unike  .such  (»rder  or  give  stu'h  diriM'tions 

tm»  fLt\^  deemed  necessary,  and  the  trustees,  the  judgment  debtor,  ami 

lali  olhiM"  jM^rsoiLH  concerned  shall  obey  the  same. 

(8)  The  forcgoinjir  provisions  of  this  section  are  in  substitution  of 

ontained  in  sections  75  to  Si  of  the  principal  act,  and  those  sec- 

n*  hendjy  aecordinglv  re[maled. 

I  ''»>^  in  this  section  contained  shall  affect  the  validity  of  any 

pr>  whieh  at  the  comiiiff  into  operation  of  this  act  are  jxMiding 

merit  of  iiny  award  <»r  order  of  the  court  in  so  fnr  as 

!-^  to  the  payment  of  money,  and  all   sueh  pro**eeding« 

may  either  be  continutnl  under  the  primnpal  act,  or  l>e  abandoned  and 

^  bi*  Ii.^tltiitod  afresh  under  this  act;  but  all  proceedings  ptMidintr  for 

\  eti'  it  of  any  award  by  attiichment  are  herel»y  stayed,  and  in  lieu 

l>r*x"eeding4*    may   lie    institiitt^d  afresh  fur  enforcement  by 

under  this  section: 

:  -I  that  the  court  when  disposing  of  such  fresh  proceedings 

•*hu  I  -.uch  order  lus  to  costs  as  it  deems  just*  having  regard  to  the 

UHif4«»  ifi  Uie  proceedings  abandoned  or  stayed  as  aforesaid. 

Part  IV, 


GOVKRNMENT   RArLWATS, 


88.  The  management  of  Government  railways  und<*r  The  Govern- 
[inpjit  Kttilways  Act,  1887,  shall  be  di'emed  to  be  an  industry  within 
Ibc  lueautiii^  of  this  act;  and  notwitbstiindiiig  anything  contaiued  uv 
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the  first-mentioned  act,  the  railway  commissioners  appointed  there- 
under may  make  an  industrial  agreement  with  the  society  now  regis- 
tered under  The  Trade  Union  Act,  1878,  and  called  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  8ei*vants,  and  either  the  said  commissioners  or  the 
society  may  refer  any  industrial  dispute  between  them  to  the  court 
established  under  this  act;  and  the  commissioners  may  give  effect  to 
any  terms  of  an  award  made  by  such  court. 

The  society  may  be  registered  as  an  industrial  union  under  this  act; 
and  the  conmiissioners  shall  >je  deemed  to  be  employers  within  the 
meaning  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  to  any  recx)nstruction  of  such 
society  in  ciiseof  its  dissolution,  and  shall  extend  to  any  similar  society 
taking  the  place  of  such  first-mentioned  society  and  registered  under 
this  act. 

83.  In  case  the "  commissioners  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  agree  with 
the  said  society  to  refer  any  industrial  dispute  to  the  court,  the 
society  may,  by  petition  lodged  with  the  cleric,  refer  such  dispute  to 
the  court  to  hear  and  determine  the  same;  and  the  court,  upon  such 
petition,  and  if  it  shall  consider  the  dispute  sufficiently  grave  to  require 
it,  may  require  the  commissioners  to  appear  before' the  court,  and  to 
submit  the  matters  in  dispute  to  its  decision,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
court  shall  have  all  such  jurisdiction  and  authority  and  may  do  all  such 
acts  and  things  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purpose,  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  act. 

84.  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  act  contained,  no  board  consti- 
tuted under  this  act  shall  Kave  any  jurisdiction  in  any  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  commissioners  and  the  said  society. 

Part  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

85.  Any  notification  made  or  purporting  to  be  made  in  the  Grazette 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  this  act  may  be  given  in  evidence  in  all 
courts  of  justice,  in  all  h^gul  proceedings,  and  for  any  of  the  purpases 
of  this  act,  by  the  production  of  a  copy  of  the  Gazette,  printed  by  the 
government  printer  for  the  time  being. 

86.  Every  instrument  or  document,  copy  or  extract  of  an  instrument 
or  document,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  court  shall  be  received  in  evidence 
without  further  proof,  and  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  court, 
or  the  chairman  of  any  board,  or  of  the  registrar,  or  of  the  clerk  of 
awards,  shall  be  judicially  noticed  in  or  before  any  court  or  person  or 
officer  acting  judicially  or  under  any  power  or  authority  contained  in 
this  act:  Provided  such  signature  be  attached  to  some  award,  order, 
certificate,  or  other  official  document  made  or  purporting  to  be  made 
under  this  act. 

No  proof  shall  be  required  of  the  handwriting  or  official  position  of 
any  person  acting  in  pursuance  of  this  section. 

87.  The  governor  from  time  to  time  may  make,  alter,  or  revoke 
such  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  as  may  be  necessary  or 
desirable  to  carry  out  all  or  any  of  th(^  following  purpose^s: 

(1)  Prescribing  the  forms  of  certificates  or  other  instruments  to  be 
issued  by  the  registrar,  and  of  any  certificate  or  other  proc^seding  of 
any  board  or  any  officer  thereof; 
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lefiutii^s  of  clerks  of  awiinls,  and  of  nil  other  oflirers 
Pin  Ihe  i»xfriition  of  this  art: 
(ST  Pnivliliri^  for  imythiti^  noces.sHrv  to  <*i\rvy  out  tho  first  or  any 
iTi.i  ..II.  I.I  Ml*^»tion  of  uiemberii  of  hoartlis,  or  on  any  varancy  therein, 
•f  chairnmn  of  nny  boards  inrludin^  the  fcjrms  of  any 
r    or  inhtriinient  of  an}"  kind  to  be  used  in  or  in 
tdertton; 
t'»r  the  mode  in  wiileh  reroniniendations  of  ineniberH 
lot  ^  ill  be  made  and  authenticated; 

\  rii»-  any  aet  or  thing  noecNsary  to  supplement  or  render 

mo:  I  he  provi.siotl^!i  of  tlusuetas  to  the  eonduet  of  pnn'eedingrt 

liefore  a  board  or  the  t  ourt,  or  the  tmnsfer  of  sm'h  proceedin|^8  from 
o«r  ifcf  Hueh  Ihidies  t<»  the  other; 

(H)  Providini?  p^enenilly  for  any  other  matter  or  thing  necessary  to 
ffive  f*ffe*>t  to  this  act,  or  to  meet  any  particular  ease; 

(7>  I*re.scril>int^  vviuit  fees  shall  be  pai<l  in  restMH't  of  any  proceedings 
•     '        :i  >M>ard.  or  in  the  court,  and  the  party  oy  whom  sui'h  fees  shall 
;;  and  what  ftn's  sliull  be  paid  to  the  president  or  members  of 
the  court,  or  the  ehairman  or  ineml>ers  of  the  board;  ((/) 

(>^)  Fnr  any  other  purpose  for  which  it  is  b}*  this  act  pro rided  regu- 
Inti  1h>  preHcribed, 

N   ,  —  ^  in  any  such  rejafulations  shall  8ui>ersede  any  fee^^  for  the  time 
lifting  in  force  iil  the  supren>c  court,  or  any  other  court,  in  relation  to 
mny  ptt^       i-  -^  therein,  otlieiT\'ise  thanas  is  herein  expressly  provided. 
All  M  Jatiun?*  shall  f>e  published  in  the  Gazette,  and  within 

14  *'  r  the  makin^r  thereof  sliall  be  hiid  l»efore  both  houst'H  of 

the  assembly  if  it  shall  i)e  then  sitting',  and,  if  not  then  sitting, 

then  within  14  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  sessitm  of  such 
ii>vseuib|v^  and  slialf  have  the  force  of  law  from  the  date  of  such  puldi- 
catkm. 

88.  All  charges  atid  expenses  connected  with  the  a<lministration  of 
lhi»  m%  exclusive  of  expenses  incurred  by  indnstria(  unions,  trade 
uuionH,  or  aHsoeiations  under  Tarts  I  or  II  of  this  act,  or  of  the  parties 
nnd  wiliiessi^^i  concerned  in  any  industrial  dispute  referred  to  a  board 
the  court,  shall  l>e  defrayed  out  c>f  ^uch  annual  appropriations  la^ 
ill  fnMU  time  to  time  be  made  for  that  purpose  iiy  the  general 
S8Pembh% 

H9,  l%p  court  8hall  have  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  de^l  with 
nil  :igainst  the  princinal  act,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  section 

tht:  -  lUg  provisions  shall  apply: 

(I)  PriM*«*t5ings  to  recover  the  j»eiialty  by  the  principal  act  imposed 
in  rej^iw'et  of  any  such  offense  shall  be  taken  in  the  coui't  in  a  summai'y 
way  under  the  summary  provisions  of  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act, 
1>*82*  ami  ihesi*  provisions  shall,  imftitti^  uiuUrndfH^  upply  in  like  manner 
u»  if  thi»  e<Hirt  were  a  court  of  justices  exercising  summary  jurisdiction 

1  t  in  the  case  of  an  offense  under  section  64  of  the  principal 

ttct  < relating  t^j  c(jnt-empt  of  court)  the  court,  if  it  thinks  tit  so  to  do, 
may  deal  with  it  forthwitfi  without  the  necessity  of  an  information 
heiDg  taken  or  a  summons  being  issued.  / 

'or  tbu  chairman  or  members  of  the  board'*  waa  added  by  the 
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{2)  For  the  pun^oso  of  enforcing  any  order  of  the  court  made  under 
this  section  a  diiplicatt^  thereof  shall,  by  the  clerk  of  awards,  be  filed 
in  the  nearest  office  of  the  niagistmte's  court,  and  shall  thereupon, 
according  U)  it«  tenor,  opeiiite  and  be  enforced  in  all  respects  as  a  final 
judgment,  conviction,  or  order  dulv  made  l)y  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
under  the  summary  provisions  of  "the  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act,  1882. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  73  of  the  principal  act  shall  apply  to  all 
proceedings  under  this  section. 

(4)  All  penalties  recovered  under  this  section  shall  bo  paid  into  the 
public  account  and  form  part  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

(5)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  are  in  substitution  of 
those  cont^iined  in  section  81)  of  the  principal  act,  and  that  section  is 
here])y  accordingly  repealed. 

(<))  Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  the  bi-each  of 
any  award  or  order  of  the  court,  or  to  the  penalty  in  respect  of  such 
l)reach.  (a) 

90.  No  stamp  duty  shall  be  payable  upon  or  in  respect  of  any  regis- 
tration, certificate,  agreement,  award,  or  instrument  effected,  issued, 
or  made  under  this  act.  But  nothing  herein  shall  apply  to  the  fees  of 
any  court  payable  ]>y  means  of  stamps. 

91 .  Notning  in  this  act  shall  apph'^  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  or  any 
department  of  her  Government  in  New  Zealand,  except  as  herein  is 
otherwise  expressly  provided. 

As  the  act  is  somewhat  lengthy,  the  following  brief  statement  of 
the  most  important  provisions  is  given  as  an  aid  to  its  interpretation: 

A  prime  feature  of  the  law  is  shown  hy  the  title  first  given  to  the 
principal  act.  It  was  called  '•An  act  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
industrial  unions  and  associations  and  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
of  industrial  disi)utes  by  conciliation  and  arbitration.'"  Though  the 
first  clause,  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  the  formation  of  indus- 
trial unions  and  associations,  was  subsequently  eliminated  by  the 
amendment  of  IS98,  the  principle  remained  un(»hanged.  The  diflfi- 
culty  of  applying  the  principh*.  of  compulsion  to  individual  and  irre- 
sponsible workingmcn  was  seen.  The  law  thus  first  of  all  provides 
for  the  organization  of  industrial  workers  into  associations  or  union.s, 
and  then  says  that  tlie  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  can  ho 
invokiMl  })y  any  su<'h  organization.  Workingmen  who  fail  to  organize 
themselves  in  such  unions  can  in  no  way  invoke  the  In^nefit  of  the  law. 

As  a  condition  prec<'dent  the  law  therefore  contemplates  the  organ- 
ization of  both  employers  and  employees.  In  order  to  encourage 
them  voluntarily  to  do  this  special  privileges  are  granted  them,  the 
most  injportant  of  which  is  this  right  to  demand  an  arbitration  of 
difl'erences.  More  sp(»citically,  tlie  provisions  of  the  act  regarding 
this  point  are  that  any  numlMu*  of  persons  not  less  than  5  re^siding 
within  the  Colony,  '"  lawfully  associated  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
or  furth<»ring  the  int<M*ests  of  employers  or  workers  in  or  in  connec- 
tion with  anv  industrv  in  the  Colon v,  and  whether  formed  Ixjforo  or 
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after  the  passing  of  this  ai't,  may  be  registered  as  an  industrial  union 
puntuant  to  this  act  on  compliance  with  the  following  provisions." 
Tliese  provisions  relate  to  making  known  the  name  of  the  society,  the 
names  of  its  officers,  the  character  of  the  organization,  the  more 
im])ortant  of  its  regulations,  etc.  The  niles  or  regulations  must  pro- 
•  vide  for  certain  things,  such  as  an  annual  or  other  periodical  audit  of 
the  aix-ounts,  the  free  inspection  of  l)ooks  by  every  person  having  an 
inten\st  in  the  funds,  etc.  Any  trade  union  registered  under  The 
Trade  Union  Act,  1878,  may  also  register  as  an  industrial  union  under 
this  act. 

I'pon  iKMng  registered  each  union  becomes  a  body  corporate  and 
has  the  power  to  purchase  or  lease  lands.  The  fact  of  registration 
subjects  such  bodies  to  the  provisions  of  this  law  regarding  arbitra- 
tion. A  body  representing  a  number  of  industrial  unions  may  be 
registered  as  an  industrial  association.  Twice  yearly  the  associations 
must  send  to  the  registrar  a  list  of  unions  composing  them,  and  the 
unions  must  send  a  list  of  all  their  members.  Default  is  punishable 
by  a  fine.  These  unions  and  associations  can  sue  and  be  sued  in  their 
own  name.  It  is  not  necessary  that  employers  should  form  associa- 
tions in  order  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  act. 

The  second  step  in  the  organization  of  the  system  was  the  provision 
that  industrial  agreements  providing  "for  any  matter  or  thing  affect- 
ing any  industrial  matter,  or  in  relation  thereto,  or  for  the  prevention 
or  settlement  of  an  indiLstrial  dispute,*'  might  be  made  between  such 
industrial  unions  or  associations  and  emplo3'ers;  that  copies  of  such 
agnnanents  shall  l)e  filed  in  the  supreme  court  office,  and  that  any 
such  agreement  may  be  enforced  the  same  as  if  it  were  an  award  of  a 
court  of  arbitration,  as  hereafter  descril)ed. 

Turning  now  to  the  conciliation  or  arbitration  feature  proper  of  the 
acts,  the  law  provides  for  two  Iwdies — conciliation  boards  and  a  court 
of  arbitration.  The  idea  of  this  division  is  that  every  facility  should 
l>e  offered  imrties  to  a  dispute*  to  settle  their  differences  amicably,  and 
that  n»sort  to  arbitration  should  only  be  had  as  a  last  resort. 

The  governor  is  thus  empowered  to  divide  the  C\)lony  into  as  many 
*"  indiLstrial  districts  "  as  he  thinks  proper.  For  each  sucli  district  there 
must  l»e  established  a  board  of  conciliation,  to  have  jurisdiction  for  the 
.»*ettlement  of  industrial  disputes  occurring  in  the  district,  that  may  be 
referrtnl  to  it  by  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  an  industrial  dispute  or 
by  industrial  agreement.  Such  board  must  consist  of  an  ecjual  number 
of  persons  as  the  governor  may  determine,  but  not  nion^  than  0  nor 
less  than  4  persons,  chosen  b}^  the  industrial  unions  of  employers  and 
of  workmen  voting  separately  and  electing  an  ecjual  luuuber  of  mem- 
bers. The  methods  of  election  are  given  in  detail  by  the  act.  Upon 
organization  each  board  must  elect  "some  impartial  person/'  not  being 
one  of  their  number  and  willing  to  act,  to  be  chairman  of  the  board. 
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Special  boards  may  bo  created  to  meet  cases  of  emergency  or  any 
special  case  of  industrial  dispute. 

The  governor  is  further  directed  to  appoint  for  each  such  industrial 
district  a  clerk  of  awards,  who  shall  be  attac*hed  to  the  registrar  and 
subject  to  the  authority  of  that  officer.  The  duties  of  this  officer  are 
to  receive  all  applications  for  the  intervention  of  the  boards  of  con- 
ciliation or  the  court  of  arbiti^ation,  and  generally  to  perfonn  the 
work  of  clerk  of  the  court  to  these  bodies. 

An  industrial  dispute  may  be  referred  to  such  a  )3oard  for  settlement 
either  pursuant  to  an  industrial  agreement,  as  above  described,  or  by 
any  party  such  tis  an  employer  or  industrial  union  or  association  hav- 
ing a  standing  under  the  law.  Immediately  on  this  being  done  the 
law  provides  that  "  no  industrial  union  or  association,  trade  union^  or 
society,  whether  of  employers  or  workers,  and  no  employer  who  may 
be  a  party  to  the  proceedings  before  the  board  or  court  shall,  on  account 
of  such  industrial  dispute,  do  any  act  or  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  strike 
or  lockout,  or  suspend  or  discontinue  employment  or  work  in  any 
industry  aflFected  by  such  proceedings,  but  each  party  shall  continue  to 
employ  or  be  employed,  as  the  case  may  te,  until  the  board  or  court 
shall  have  come  to  a  final  decision  in  accordance  with  this  act.  But 
nothing  herein  shall  be  d(»emed  to  prevent  any  suspension  or  discon- 
tinuance of  any  industry,  or  from  working  therein  for  any  other  good 
cause." 

It  is  the  dut}'  of  the  board  of  conciliation  to  examine  the  matters 
referred  to  it  and  seek  in  every  way  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of 
the  difficulties.  It  is  given  large  powers  of  visiting  industrial  estab- 
lishments, examining  witnesses  under  oath,  etc.  If  the  board  is  unable 
to  ])ring  about  an  agreement  in  any  way  it  must  decide  the  matter 
jiccording  to  the  facts  and  merits  of  the  case  as  it  finds  them.  If  this 
decision  is  not  satisfactory  to  either  of  the  parties  the  dispute  can  then 
)>e  curried  to  the  court  of  arbitration. 

Every  effort  is  made  in  determining  the  methods  of  work  of  these 
boards  to  avoid  expense  and  technicalities  of  procedure.  The  appear- 
ance of  counsel  or  solicitor  is  prohibited  except  where  it  is  agreed  to 
by  all  parties. 

The  (»ourt  of  arbitration  consists  of  a  single  body  for  the  whole 
colony.  It  is  composed  of  3  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  one 
of  whom  must  be  selected  on  the  recommendation  of  the  industrial 
councils  or  associations  of  workingmen,  and  one  on  the  similar  recom- 
mendation of  employers'  associations.  The  third  member,  who  will 
act  as  president  of  the  court,  must  be  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court. 
The  term  of  office,  as  with  the  boards  of  conciliation,  is  3  years,  and 
members  are  reeligible. 

In  the  hearing  of  disputes  brought  before  it,  this  court  acts  in  most 
respe(^ts  as  an  ordinary  court  of  law,  and  has  most  if  not  all  the  powers 
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of  $ueh  bo4i4^,  Thi^  procedure,  however,  is?  siutplified  m  far  as  possi- 
lili%and  Ihf  Iftvv  expressly  pmvides  that  the  award  must  not  be  framed 
lit  a  if«'hniail  manr>er|  at)d  that  prcH>eeding8  shall  not  l»e  impeached  for 
wmtit  of  form. 

Mui'h  the  most  important  feature  of  the  act  relate.s  to  the  manner  in 
wbieh  the  prineiple  of  compulsion  is  to  he  enforced.  This  prineiple, 
it  will  be  o>)<^rved»  Bnds  expression  in  two  ways — the  obligation  to 
mihmit  the  matter  to  eoneiliation  and  arbitnition  and  the  obligfsition  to 
ahidr  by  ihi^  deeissiun.  The  first  applies  only  when  the  employees  are 
duly  organisjed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Sueh  an 
oirgiiniasaitioii  run  at  any  time  eompel  even  an  individual  employer  to 
embmit  any  differences  relating  to  their  mutiml  lalxjr  contract  to  arbi- 
tration«  and  in  the  same  way  the  employer  con  eompel  any  of  his 
ri!  '  *  ■  V  HO  organized  to  submit  to  the  same  process.  If  a  party 
di.  uoned  fails  to  appear,  the  court  ran  proceed  to  a  trial  and 

jitctgnieiit  as  if  he  were  present.  The  court  can  also  compel  his  attend- 
ance* in  the  siune  way  as  it  can  witnesses. 

K*^garding  the  judgment,  every  award  of  a  court  must  clearly  specify 
the  a«sot*iations,  firms,  or  j>ei*sor»s  upon  which  it  is  to  be  binding,  and 
tha  iK*riod,  M^hich  can  not  exceed  ii  years,  during  which  it  can  be 
eafon-eib  If  The  meml»ers  of  any  industrial  union  or  trade  unii)n  are 
mc^ntjoned  generaUy,  all  persons  who  are  members  at  the  date  of  the 
award,  or  who  may  thereafter  become  members  of  such  an  orgainza* 
tion»  are  included  in  the  awards.  The  law  then  provides  that  the 
award  shall  be  enforced  through  the  ordinary  law  courts  as  are  the 
judgments  of  those  bodies.  The  most  important  feature  of  the  system 
iK  ihiit  the  awards  must  be  in  the  form  of  money  payment  or  be  reduced 
to  tliat  form  by  providing  penalties  for  any  infraction  of  the  award 
iu  order  that  they  may  be  enforced.  The  amount  of  an  award,  more- 
ovi?r,  i»<  limited  t*)  a  sum  not  exceeding  £500  ($2,433.25),  The  act  of 
181«8^  however,  added  the  following  important  provision  gmuting  to 

*  court  the  right  to  tix  wages; 

rhe  court  in  its  award,  or  by  order  made  on  the  application  of  any 
of  the  paiiies  at  any  time  duruig  the  currency  of  the  award,  may  pre- 
scrilM*  II  minimum  mte  of  wages  or  other  n*muneratiuiu  with  special 
prttviston  for  a  lower  rate  being  fixetl  in  th»*  C4ise  of  any  worker  who 
^  umibh^  to  enrn  the  prescribed  minimum:  Provided  that  such  lower 
tc  shall  in  every  case  b<_*  fixed  by  such  tribunaL  in  such  manner,  and 
"Subject  to  such  provisions  as  are  sf>ecitied  in  that  behalf  in  the  award 
or  order. 

It  i.*^  probable  that  the  court  had  already  exercised  this  power  under 
it^  !  ix)wer8  to  fix  conditions  of  labor  before  it  was  expressly 

gj  -  above.    Even  here  it  will  be  noted  that  the  award  can  only 

be  enforced  by  imposing  a  money  p*Muilty  for  nuncompliaiice. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  an  award  all  the  property  of  employers  or  of 
fndui^trial  unions,  inehjdiw^'  even  that  held  hy  trustees,  is  Viable.^  and 
JiJm^^JVo.  SS—Ot- 
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the  members  of  industrial  unions  are  furthermore  indiyiduall y  liable 
to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  £10  ($48.67). 

It  is  evident  that  the  effectiveness  of  this  system  in  actual  practice 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  working- 
men  themselves  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  its  provisions  by 
organizing  themselves  into  industrial  unions  or  trade  unions  and  reg- 
istering under  the  provisions  of  the  act  It  would  seem  also  that 
those  employers  who  ref mined  from  employing  any  persons  who  were 
members  of  such  associations  or  unions  would  succeed  in  keeping 
their  establishments  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  act. 

DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOB. 

Th<?  organization  of  the  administi*ation  of  the  C!Jolony  embraces  as 
one  of  the  departments,  the  heads  of  which  constitute  a  responsible 
ministiy,  a  deimrtment  of  labor.  This  department,  however,  is  in  no 
sense  a  bureau  of  la])or  as  that  tenn  is  employed  in  the  United  States. 
In  June,  1801,  h<)wev(»r,  there  was  created  under  this  branch  of  the 
Government  a  bureau  of  industries  a  part  of  whose  duties  are  similar 
to  those  of  a  }>urcau  of  labor  statistics.  The  department  publishes  an 
annual  reiK>rt,  and  beginning  with  March,  1803,  a  monthly  journal 
giving  an  ac(H)unt  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  statistics  of  wages. 
Impoitant  features  of  the  reports  are  the  results  of  the  working  of  the 
arbitration  act,  the  operations  of  the  State  employment  agencies,  and 
the  reportii  of  the  factory  inspectors. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

THE  liABOB  COin?BACT. 

The  labor  contnict  in  New  Soutli  Wales  is  regulated  ])y  the  Masters 
and  Servants  Act  of  March  11,  1857.  This  law  makes  very  rigid  pro- 
visions concerning  the  compulsion  of  the  parties  to  a  lalx)r  contract  to 
fulfill  their  engagements.  If  a  servant  by  which  is  meant  practi- 
cally any  person  undertuking  to  perform  service,  fails  to  keep  the 
contract  for  the  performance  of  work  which  he  hjis  undertaken,  or  is 
guilty  of  any  misconduct  in  its  <»x<»cution,  he  can  l)e  compelled  by  the 
courts  to  piv  such  sum  of  money,  not  excc^eding  iJlO  (^48.67),  and  in 
default  of  its  payment  his  goods  can  l>e  levied  upon.  Should  an 
insufficient  sum  be  realized  in  this  wa}'  he  may  l)e  imprisoned  for  any 
period  not  ex<!eeding  1-1  days,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  magistratt>,  may  forfeit  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  wages 
then  due,  as  the  magistnite  may  deem  fit.  The  fraudulent  se<;uring 
of  an  advance*  of  money  or  goods  by  a  servant  on  account  of  future 
wages  to  be  earned  can  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  8  months.  The  willful  spoiling  or  losing  of  goods 
of  an  employer  can  be  punished  by  a  like  imprisonment.    The  master 
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can  also  obtain  compensation  for  loss  resulting  from  negligent  inju- 
ries in  the  same  way  as  compensation  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  con- 
tract, and  where  such  compensation  can  not  be  secured  the  servant  may 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  14  days. 

Wages  not  exceeding  £50  ($243.33),  which  are  due  and  payable,  may 
Ih»  suihI  for  and  recovered  in  a  summary  way.  If  on  levy  the  amount 
due  can  not  be  realized,  the  master  at  fault  may  l>e  committed  to  jail 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  14  days.  The  unlawful  detention  of  the 
wearing  apparel  or  other  property  of  a  servant  is  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  exceeding  £5  ($24.33). 

Differences  between  masters  and  servants  are  to  be  settled  in  a 
simmiary  way. 

None  of  the  foregoing  provisions  regarding  imprisonment  apply  to 
females. 

APFBENTICESHIP. 

The  subject  of  apprenticeship  is  now  regulated  by  the  law  of  Juno 
1,  18i>4,  entitled  ''An  act  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law  relating  to 
apprentices.''  There  are  certain  other  acts  relating  to  the  apprenticing 
of  inmates  of  orphan  and  industrial  schools,  but  with  these  the  present 
report  is  not  concerned. 

The  act  of  1894  provides  that  no  child  shall  be  bound  as  an  appren- 
ticc  unless  it  is  at  least  14  years  of  age,  and  that  the  terni^f  apprentice- 
ship i*an  not  be  for  a  longer  period  than  7  years.  When  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  a  child  may  l)e  })ound  by  the  parents  or  guardian,  or 
by  the  managers  of  an  orphan  or  other  eleemosynary  institution. 
Where  the  action  is  taken  by  other  than  the  parents  or  guardian,  the 
binding  must  be  done  by  a  magistrate  or  2  justices  of  the  peace. 

Government  services  carrying  on  industrial  work  and  companies 
as  well  as  individual  masters  may  receive  apprentices. 

Before  an  apprentice  is  ]x)und  or  admitted  as  an  apprentice  he  may 
be  ret*eived  on  probation  on  such  terms  as  may  be  agrc^ed  upon  for  a 
period  of  3  months,  and  it  is  lawful  for  either  the  master  oi-  the 
person  ai^ting  for  the  child  to  terminate  the  engagement  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  but  if  that  is  not  done,  a  formal  indenture  of  apprentice- 
ship in  writing  or  print  nmst  be  executed.  This  contract  must  specify 
the  particular  trade,  art,  or  occupation  in  which  the  apprentice  is  to 
l)e  instructed,  the  period  for  which  he  is  to  serve,  and  it  must  conform 
as  far  as  possible  to  a  form  of  indenture  attached  to  the  act  as  a  sched- 
ule. This  form  sets  forth  that  the  apprentice  agrees  to  serve  his  master 
faithfully,  that  the  master  agrees  to  instruct  the  apprentice  in  his 
trade,  to  pay  him  a  certain  remuneration,  etc.  Notwithstanding  any 
provision  to  the  contrary,  an  apprenticeship  contract  is  terminaU^d  by 
the  apprentice  reaching  the  age  of  21  years,  or  marrying  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  person  or  persons  appointed  to  give  consent  to  the  marriage 
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of  minors,  under  the  provisions  of  any  act  for  that  purpose  then  in 
force. 

No  apprentice,  with  the  exception  of  those  bound  to  farming  occu- 
pations, or  to  other  servants  in  husbandry,  or  to  domestic  ser\'ice,  is 
bound  to  serve  his  master  for  more  than  48  hours  during  any  1  week. 

Disputes  regarding  apprenticeship  cx)ntracts  are  to  l>e  settled  })y  the 
court  of  i)ettj'^  sessions  of  the  district.  Fines  not  exceeding  in  vahic 
jGIO  (s|>4:8.67)  may  be  imposed  upon  a  master  or  apprentice  as  a  i>enalty 
fpr  misconduct,  or  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  may  be  canceled. 
If  an  apprentice  absents  himself  for  more  than  1  week  without  leave 
he  may,  whenever  he  is  found,  be  apprehended  and  compelled  to  serve 
his  master  for  so  long  a  time  as  he  may  have  absented  himself  unless 
he  makes  other  reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  master  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained. If  necessary,  the  apprentice  may  be  committed  to  a  jail  or 
house  of  correction  for  any  time  not  exceeding  1  month,  in  addition 
to  serving  for  the  time  during  which  he  absented  hiiuself .  If  a  master 
discharges  an  apprentice  without  the  latter's  consent  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  apprenticeship  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £10  ($48.67). 
Persons  enti<»ing  away  or  harboring  any  fugitive  apprentice  are  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  £10  (^8.67). 

BIGHT  OF  ASSOCIATION:  TRADE  UNIONS. 

As  regards  the  right  of  association,  the  organization  and  registration 
of  trade  unions,  et(*.,  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  has  adopted  the 
legislation  of  (xroat  Britain  almost  verbatim.  This  was  done  by  an 
act  entitled  **An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  trade  unions," 
passed  December  16^  1881.  The  provisions  of  this  law  l^eiug  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  but  a  reproduction  of  the  British  provisions,  it 
will  })c  unnecessary  to  reproduce  them.  The  British  Conspiracy  and 
Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875,  relating  to  intimidation,  picketing, 
etc.,  has,  however,  apparently  not  been  adopted,  and  the  law  regard- 
ing this  point  is  that  contained  in  the  British  tu*t  of  6  George  IV, 
chapter  129,  passed  in  1825.  The  genemi  charactcir  of  this  act  is  given 
in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  labor  laws  of  Great  Britain,  (a) 

REGUIiATION  OF  LABOB  IN  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  i)ossesses  an  exceptionally  com- 
plete factory  act.  It  was  enacted  November  16,  18t)6,  and  has  as  its 
full  title  •'  An  act  to  make  provision  for  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  factories,  bakehouses,  laundries,  dye  works,  and  shops;  for  the 
limitation  in  certain  case*»  of  the  hours  of  working  therein;  to  extend 
the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  suffered  by  employees  in  certain 
cases,  and  for  other  purposes.''    As  the  provisions  of  this  act  follow 
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to  a  great  extent  those  of  the  New  Zealand  law,  which  has  been  given 
at  length,  it  would  result  in  unnecessary  duplication  to  reproduce  them 
textiuJIj.  The  following  summary,  however,  will  give  the  main 
features  of  the  act,  with  an  indication  of  the  respects  in  which  the 
provisions  of  the  New  Zealand  law  have  been  departed  from. 

SCOPE   OF  ACT. 

The  term  "factory,"  as  used  in  this  act,  is  given  a  wide  connotation. 
It  includes  **any  offii.'o,  building,  or  place  in  which  four  or  more  per- 
sons are  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  working  at  any  handicraft 
or  in  preparing  or  manufacturing  articles  for  trade  or  sale;  and  includes 
bakehouses,  laundries,  and  dye  works  in  which  four  or  moi*e  persons 
are  engaged,  but  does  not  include  any  building  or  place  in  which  the 
persons  engaged  in  working  are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  minister 
to  })o  all  members  of  one  family,  and  in  which  steam  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  not  used."  It  also  includes  "any  office,  building,  or  place  in 
which  Chinese  are  so  engaged;  and  any  place  or  building  where  steam 
or  other  mechanical  power  or  appliance  is  used  in  manufacturing 
goods  or  packing  them  for  transit;  but  does  not  include  any  building 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  dairy  produce,  nor  any  wool  shed  used  for 
shearing  sheep,  or  building  used  for  dumping  wool,  or  any  ship." 

The  term  "shop"  means  "any  building  or  place,  or  portion  of  a 
building  or  place,  in  which  goods  are  exposed  or  offered  for  sale  by 
retail." 

It  is  important  to  note  from  the  foregoing  that  the  law  comprehends 
the  regulation  of  labor  in  lx)th  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, though  the  provisions  concerning  each  are  different.  The  New 
Zealand  law  defines  as  a  factory  any  place  in  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  employed,  while  here  the  minimum  is  four  persons.  It  should 
be  added,  also,  that  the  governor  is  given  the  power  to  exempt  any 
class  of  factories  or  shops  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  provisions 
of  this  law. 

REGISTRATION   OF   FACTORIES. 

As  in  New  Zealand,  all  factories  as  defined  by  the  act  are  required 
to  register  with  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  application  for  registry 
must  furnish  such  information  as  may  be  required  by  the  factory 
inspector. 

PROTECTION   OF   HEALTH   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  provisions  that  must  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
of  employees  are  set  forth  in  considerable  detail,  and  are  supple- 
meoted  by  regulations  issued  by  the  governor  in  virtue  of  the  law. 
They  cover  such  points  as  the  ventilation  of  work  places,  the  minimum 
air  space  that  mvst  be  allowed  for  each  person,  the  keeping  of  e3ta\)- 
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lishments  free  from  effluvia,  the  provision  of  adequate  water-closet 
facilities;  the  painting,  whitewashing,  or  washing  of  interiors  at 
stated  intervals  of  time,  though  in  respect  to  the  latter  provision  wr- 
tain  places,  such  as  ))lacksmith  shops,  are  exempted.  In  those  estab- 
lislmionts  in  which  grinding,  glazing,  or  iX)lishingon  a  wheel  or  other 
process  is  carried  on  generating  dust  injurious  when  inhaled,  a  fan  or 
some  other  mechanical  device  must  \yc  used  to  remove  the  dust;  an<l 
in  the  same  way  special  prevcMitive  or  remedial  means  must  be  adopted 
to  protect  employees  where  atmospheric  humidity  is  produced  hy 
steam  or  otherwise.  A  special  penalty  is  imposed  upon  cK*cupiei-s 
allowing  clothing  to  ))e  manufacjtured  or  repaired  in  any  plac*e  where 
an  inmate  is  suffering  from  any  infectious  disease. 

The  minister  is  further  empowered,  if  he  deems  proper,  to  prohibit 
the  taking  of  meals  by  employees  in  any  establishment  while  work  is 
in  progress,  and  also  to  require  that  the  employer  shall  provide  a  suit- 
able special  dining  or  eating  room  for  his  employees. 

All  these  provisions  regarding  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
employees  relat«»  to  lioth  factories  and  shops. 

PKKVKNTION    OF   ACriDENTS. 

The  act  not  onh'  spe<^ifies  generally  that  all  dangerous  machinery' 
shall  be  fenced  and  other  i)recautions  taken  against  ai^cidents,  but  speci- 
fies in  unusual  detail  the  more  important  cases  in  which  smrh  action 
nmst  be  tjikeii.  The  minister,  on  complaint  of  an  inspector,  may  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  any  machine  the  opei'ation  of  which  is  believed  to  l)e 
dangerous.  Th(>re  is  an  interesting  provision  whereby  disputes 
betw(»en  an  inspc^ctor  and  employer  regarding  the  (juestion  as  to 
wlH»ther  a  particular  machine  should  be  fenced  or  not  may  b<»  settled 
by  a  board  of  arbitnition.  The  emploA'er  and  the  inspector  or  min- 
ister, as  the  case  may  be,  each  appoint  an  arbitrator,  and  these  two  in 
turn  sele<*t  an  umpire.     Their  decision  is  final. 

In  respect  to  injuries  caus(?d  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler  the  law 
provides  that  in  any  suit  ])rought  by  the  injured  employee  or  his 
representative  for  damages  against  the  employer  upon  the  ground 
that  thi»  pei'son  in  charge  of  the  l)oiler  was  incompetent,  the  fact 
of  injury  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  pei*son  so  pWed  in 
charge  was  incompt^tciit,  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence 
in  employing  him,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  injured  through  that  \yGT- 
son's  incompetence. 

Finally,  it  is  provideil  that  the  <»are  or  management  of  an  elevator 
or  hoist  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  any  boy  under  ItJ  years  of  age  or  any 
female;  and  that  no  male  under  18  years  of  age  or  any  female  shall  be 
allowed  to  clean  such  part  of  the  machinery  in  a  factory  as  is  mill 
gearing  while  it  is  in  motion  for  the  purix>se  of  propelling  any  part  of 
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the  mannfactaring  machinery,  or  to  work  between  the  fixed  and 
truTersing  parts  of  any  self-acting  machine  while  the  machine  is  in 
motion  by  the  action  of  any  mechanical  power. 

NOTIFICATION  AND  INVESTIGATION   OF  ACCIDENTS. 

The  provisions  regarding  the  reporting  and  investigation  of  ac<!ii- 
dents  are  much  less  comprehensive  than  those  usually  found  in  a  factory 
code.  The  law  merely  provides  that  when  an  accident,  causing  the 
d€^ath  of  an  employee  or  his  injur}^  to  such  an  extent  that  he  is  unable 
to  return  to  work  in  48  hours,  was  due  to  machinery  moved  by  steam 
or  other  power,  or  through  a  vat  filled  with  hot  or  molten  liquid 
or  other  substance,  or  by  explosion,  or  by  escape  of  gas,  steam,  or 
metal,  that  it  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  inspector.  Accidents 
due  to  other  causes  need  not  be  reported.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
notice  the  minister  may,  if  he  thinks  best,  order  a  legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner  or  other  competent  person  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion and  report  upon  the  cause  of  the  death  or  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  injury. 

PRECAUTIONS   IN    CASE   OF   ITRE. 

The  precautions  that  must  be  taken  in  case  of  fire  are  those  usually 
found.  In  factories  in  which  10  or  more  persons  are  employed  the 
main  inside  and  outside  doors  must  open  outward,  and  all  doors  of 
ever}'  room  in  which  persons  are  actually  at  work,  or  of  passages  lead- 
ing to  such  rooms  or  serving  as  entrances  and  exits,  must  not  be  locked 
or  barred.  Every  factor}'  3  or  more  stories  in  height  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  fire  escape,  and  every  factory  shall  also  have  such  means 
of  extinguishing  fire  as  the  inspector  may  require.  Disputes  regard- 
ing structural  changes  required  in  order  to  carry  out  these  provisions 
may  be  settled  by  arbitration  as  above  described. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   WOMEN    AND   CHILUREN. 

The  restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  women  and  children  are 
different  in  the  cases  of  fact^)ries  and  shops.  F'or  the  former  estab- 
lishments they  are  as  follows: 

No  child  [i.  e.  person  under  14  years  of  age]  shall,  unless  by  special 
permission  of  the  minister,  be  employed  in  tinv  factory;  and  no  such 
special  permission  shall  be  given  to  a  child  under  the  age  of  13  years. 

No  male  under  18  years  of  age  and  no  female  shall  be  employed  con- 
tinuously in  a  factory  for  more  than  5  hours  without  an  interval  of  at 
least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

No  male  under  16  years  of  age  and  no  female  shall  be  employed  in 
a  factory  for  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week:  Provided  that  any 
such  person  may  be  employed  overtime  in  a  factory  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  3  hours  in  any  day  beyond  the  ordinary  working  hours  on 
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not  more  than  30  days  in  a  year,  or  by  the  written  permission  of  the 
minister,  where  he  is  satisfiecl  that  an  extension  of  overtime  is  required 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  trade,  for  not  more  in  all  than  60  days  in  a 
year.  No  such  person,  however,  may  be  employed  overtime  on  more 
than  3  consecutive  days,  and  such  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half.  The  o<»cupier  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such 
overtime,  and  shall  note  a^iinst  the  name  of  eacn  person  so  employed 
the  hours  of  overtime  woiTced  by  him  or  her,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy 
of  such  record  to  the  inspector  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

No  occupier  shall  employ  a  male  under  16  years  of  age  or  a  female 
under  18  years  of  age  (a)  m  any  fa<»tory,  (b)  in  the  business  of  but 
outside  any  factory,  oetween  the  hours  of  7  o\*lo(?k  in  the  evening  and 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  unless  in  the  case  of  overtime,  and  subject 
to  the  restrictions  contained  in  section  37  [the  section  just  given 
above]:  Provided,  that  when  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfac*tion  of  the 
minister  that  the  custom  or  exigencies  of  the  ti'ade  carried  on  in  any 
class  of  factories  or  parts  thereof,  either  generally  or  situate  in  an}- 
particular  locality,  or  other  reasons,  require  or  make  it  desirable  that 
such  trade  should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  section,  he 
may  by  order  gnint  to  such  class  of  factorie^s  or  parts  thereof  a  special 
exemption  and  for  such  time  as  he  may  think  fit. 

No  female  shall  be  employed  during  the  4  weeks  immediately  after 
her  confinement. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  provisions,  the  law  still  further 
restricts  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  certain  industries 
where  the  conditions  of  labor  are  especially  unhe^dthy.  Thus  (1)  no 
person  under  18  ycai*s  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  part  of  a  factory 
where  the  process  of  silvering  mirrors  by  the  mercurial  process  or 
the  making  of  white  lead  are  carried  on;  (2)  no  male  under  16  years 
of  age  and  no  female  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  where 
the  melting  or  annealing  of  glass  is  carried  on;  (3)  no  female  under 
18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  place  for  the  making  or  finish- 
ing of  bricks  or  tiles  not  ornamental,  or  in  the  making  or  finishing  of 
salt;  (4)  no  person  under  16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in  a  part 
of  a  factory  where  dry  grinding  in  the  metal  trades  is  done,  or  the 
dipping  of  lucifer  matches  carried  on;  and  (5)  no  person  under  16 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  at  or  in  connection  with  any  manu- 
facturing process  or  machine  where  continuous  casting  from  molten 
lead  or  any^ combination  of  lead  is  carried  on  in  a  printing  establish- 
ment. As  a  supplement  to  this,  the  minister  is  further  given  the  power 
to  designate  other  classes  of  establishments  in  which  no  person  under 
16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  unless  he  obtains  a  certificate  in 
prescribed  form  from  a  physician  that  he  or  she  is  not  incapacitated 
by  disease  or  bodil}"  infirmity  from  working  daily  for  the  time  allowed 
by  law  in  the  factory  named  in  the  certificate. 

Finally,  where  an  inspector  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  person  under  16 
years  of  age  working  in  a  factory  of  any  description  is  incapacitated 
by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity  for  working  daily  for  the  time  allowed 


tluit  tb»  perw>n  in  fit  to  perform  the  work, 

F*^  :ir4*  the  provisions  rpgurding  tbe  employ iiieat  of  woineii 

And  }     ...^  ,'erf*ons  iu  8hops: 

Kx*^'pf  H*«  ht'D^inrtftcr  i)rovided,  (a)  a  malt*  under  U»  yenrn  of  age  or  a 
^  -         rs  of  ajr<^  shall  not  work  in  or  in  4'onne<'tion  with 

;i  ,  u^rtinie  than  if'J  hourn  in  any  one  week,  or  for  a 

l«Mi>:er  time  than  \*^  hoiirn  in  any  ouv  day,  except  on  one  day  in  i*a<*h 
wi^'k,  wlien  m  lionn^'  work  limy  he  done,  hut  sueh  nhall  not  apply  to 
ihf    i:><'i  uiner   of    a  Hh4>p   or  any  mt?mf>er  of   the   cK-eupier^s  fumit}' 
itipliiyea  in  surh  nhop. 
Any  ?fU4  h  {x^rson  may*  however*  be  employed  in  a  8hop  for  a  period 
'    iL'  -i  htnin-j  on  any  day  f>eyond  theurdinury  workinir  Lours, 
a  tin*  tolnl  nrunh**r  of  ihiyn  in  any  one  year  on  which  any 
V  work  in  <Hinr»e(»tion  with  a  shop  any  such  male  or  female 
*ii  .nhall  nttt  exeeed  52. 
So  tttaie  under  is  years  of  a^^eand  no  female  shall  fw  employe<l  eon- 
inuottiily  in  a  ehon  for  more  than  5  hours  without  an  inUMTul  of  at 
ssL*^  half  an  hour  ror  a  meal. 
No  iimle  unch'r  10  years  of  a^e  and  no  female  under  18  years  of  age 
ill  l>o  employ  1x1  tlurin)^  ar»y  day  in  iiny  i^hop,  or  at  any  work  in  con 
"pii  with  a  shop,  if  ho  or  she  has  1>een  previously  employed  the 
ilux  in  a  fai-torv  for  S  htyurs,  or  in  any  ease  for  a  longer  period 
.  wifl  toi^ether  wUli  the  time  during  which  he  or  she  baa  been  so 
Suu^tv  emjdtned  complete  the  number  *>f  8  hours. 

The  penalty  for  the  infi*uetion  of  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  h 
'*}  for  the  tirst  otTense  and  for  every  subsecjuent  offense  not 
.^a  1':;  (Jfl**7;J)  nor  more  than  i*5  (!?24.3^^).     The  foregoing  provi- 
iotii*  do   not  apply  to  ehemists'  shops,  tHjtf«»eh<»uses,  confectioners, 
iting  houses,  fish  and  oyster  shops,  fruit  and  vegetal >Ie  shops,  restiiu- 
inU,   l*u<iksellers'  and  news-agents'  shops,  tobacconists'  shops,  and 
i>tpls.     The  governor,  however,  is  given  the  power,  subject  to  the 
■i"^  of  this  act,  to  make  regulations  under  which  males  under  lt> 
;  age  tMirl  ft'Tuale^s  under  IS  years  of  age  niay  be  employed  in 
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chouses,  as  ha.**  In^en  shown,  are  included  in  the  definition  of 

;-..  '"  H  are  therefore  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  con- 

i  establish  men  tj^.     In  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 

mnding  work  in  Imkeries,  however,  the  following  special  i*egula- 

km?*  are  made: 

Whore  a  bakehouse  having  employed  therein  one  or  moi-e  persons 
'  any  district  ui»ck>r  this  act — ^(1)  No  place  on  the  same  level 
.  .-kchi»use  and  forming  part  of  the  «ime  building  shall  l>e 


',    l}Ot«3d. 


*o  rl«M  rlaaees  of  shops  whicli  are  excepted  from  the  net 
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used  a.s  a  sleeping  place  unless  such  sleeping  place  is  effectually  sepa- 
i-ated  from  communication  with  the  bakehouse  by  a  partition  extending 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  there  is  an  external  glazed  window 
in  such  sleeping  place  of  at  least  9  superficial  feet  in  area,  of  which  at 
least  4i  supei*ficial  feet  are  made  so  as  to  open  for  ventilation;  (2)  no 
eai-th  or  water  closet,  cesspit,  urinal,  or  ash  pit  shall  be  within  or  com- 
municate with  the  bakehouse;  (3)  any  cistern  for  sui)plying  water  to 
the  bakehouse  shall  l>e  separate  and  distinct  from  any  cistern  supplying 
water  to  a  water-closet;  (4)  no  drainjjipe  for  carrying  off  fecal  or 
sewage  matter  shall  have  an  opening  within  the  bakehouse. 

SEATS   If\>R   FEMALES.       * 

Every  occupier  of  a  factory  or  shop  must  provide  suitable  seating 
accommodations  for  his  female  employees  and  shall  permit  them  to 
make  use  of  such  seats  whenever  the  proj^er  performance  of  their 
duties  is  not  thereb\'  interfered  with.  There  must  l>e  not  less  than 
one  seat  for  every  three  females  and  they  must  be  so  located  that  they 
can  conveniently  be  used. 

KEEPING   OF    RECX)RDS,  I^OSTING  OF  NOTICES,  ETC. 

The  regulations  I'oncerning  the  keeping  of  records,  posting  of 
notices,  etc.,  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  the  New  Zealand  and 
other  factory  laws.  The  occupier  of  any  factory  or  shop  must  keep  a 
record  of  the  names  of  all  employees  and  the  ages  of  those  under  18 
years  of  age,  together  with  such  other  information  as  may  be  pre- 
scrilx^d.  He  must  post  and  maintain  in  some  conspicuous  place  at  or 
near  the  entmnce  of  his  (establishment  a  copy  of  the  pre^jent  act  and 
regulations  issued  in  virtui^  of  it,  the  name  and  address  of  the  inspector 
of  the  district,  and  tin?  usual  working  hours  of  the  factory. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  is  further  required  to  keep  for  the  infor- 
mation of  tlie  inspector  a  record  showing  the  names  of  all  persons 
employed  by  him  in  tin*  business  of  a  factory  outside  such  factory,  the 
places  where  they  are  employed,  and  the  nite  of  wages  paid  in  each 
instance.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  evidently  to  permit  the 
ins{x;ctors  to  maintain  a  suj)ervision  over  home  work  or  labor  carried 
on  under  the  sweating  system.  The  following  section  thus  defines 
who  shall  l)e  considered  as  an  occupier  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
such  a  record: 

Every  person  who,  whether  as  principal,  contractor,  subcontractor, 
or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly  issues  or  gives  out,  or  authorizes  or 
permits  to  l>e  issued  or  given  out,  any  material  whatsoever  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  wholly  or  partly  prepared  or  manufactured  outsiae  a 
factory  as  articles  oi  clothing  or  weuring  api^rel  (including  boots  and 
shoes)  for  trade  or  sale,  shall  be  deemed  to  l>e  the  occupier  of  a  fac- 
tory for  the  purposes  of  the  last  preceding  section;  and  the  person  to 
whom  such  material  is  issued  or  given  out  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  said  section,  be  deemed  to  }>e  employed  by  the  occupier  in  the 
business  of  the  factory  outside  such  factory. 
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mspBonoN  or  factories. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  organization  of  an  inspection  force  by  the 
power  ^ven  to  the  governor  to  appoint  a^  many  inspectors  of  factories 
and  shops  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  The  inspectors  are  given  the  asual  powers  of 
entry  into  places  coming  under  the  law,  to  require  the  production  of 
records,  lists,  etc.,  required  by  the  act,  and  to  exercise  any  other  pow- 
ers that  may  be  necessary  for  the  adequate  performance  of  their  duties. 
Attempts  to  obstruct  an  inspector  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  are 
punishable  by  fines  not  to  exceed  £20  ($97.33).  Each  inspector  is 
required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  minister  for  submission  to 
Parliament  on  the  operation  of  the  act. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW,  PENALTIES,  ETC. 

Penalties  for  infractions  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  are 
fully  provided  for,  as  weH  as  the  methods  by  which  they  are  enforced. 
The  only  point  worthy  of  special  mention  is  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
having  control  of  a  male  person  under  16  years  of  age  or  a  female 
person  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  208.  ($4:.  87)  if  such  person  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  shop  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless  it  appears  that  the  offense 
was  committed  without  their  consent,  connivance,  or  willful  default. 

THE  EABLT  CLOSINO   OF  SHOPS  ACT,   1899. 

The  regulations  concerning  shops  or  commercial  establishments  con- 
tained in  the  factory  act  have  received  an  important  addition  by  the 
passage  of  a  law,  December  22,  1899,  fixing  the  hours  at  which  shops 
must  be  closed  in  the  evenings. 

For  purposes  of  the  act  a  shop  is  defined  to  be  any  ''building,  stall, 
tent,  vehicle,  or  boat,  or  pack  in  which  goods  are  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale  or  in  which  the  business  of  a  hairdresser,  pawnbroker,  or 
undertaker  is  carried  on,  or  portion  of  a  building  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building  by  a  su])stantial  partition,  and  in  which  goods  are 
offered  or  exposed  as  aforesaid,  or  in  which  any  such  business  as 
aforesaid  is  carried  on."  This  definition  includes  both  wholesale  and 
retail  shops.  In  subjecting  these  shops  to  regulations  regarding  hours 
of  closing  a  distinction  is  made,  first,  between  shops  genenilly  and  those 
mentioned  in  a  schedule  (a)  attiiched  to  the  act;  and  secondly,  between 

a  Following  is  the  schedule  of  shops  referred  to: 

Part  L  Hairdressers'  shops. 

Part  II.  Chemists'  shops,  druggista'  shops,  private  dispensaries,  public  dispensaries, 
flower  shops. 

Pari  HI.  Fruit  shops,  v^etable  shops,  tobacconiste'  shops,  confectioners'  shops, 
iiewBpi^)er  and  news  agents'  shops,  public  houses,  hotels,  and  wine  shops,  and 
nndertaken'  shops. 

Paari  IV.  Bmtaamnte^  refreshment  shopH,  eating  houses,  fish  shops,  oysteT  »Y\o^, 
€oatgd^noiMaa  sbops. 
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those  in  the  metropolitan  and  Newcastle  shopping  districts  and  those 
in  country  districts. 

In  the  shopping  districts  all  but  the  shops  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
must  close  ordinarily  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  On  either  Wednes- 
day or  Saturday,  however,  the  shopkeeper  must  give  his  employees  a 
half  holiday.  If  he  chooses  Wednesday,  then  he  must  clase  from  1 
o'clock  of  that  day,  and  by  so  doing  he  becomes  entitled  to  keep  his 
premises  open  till  10  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  prefers  to  close  at  I  o'cloc^k  on  Saturday,  then  he  may  keep 
open  till  10  o'clock  not  of  the  Wednesday  but  of  the  Friday  evening 
immediately  preceding.  Having  made  his  election  as  to  which  day  he 
will  observe  as  a  half  holiday,  he  can  not  make  another  choice  until 
after  the  expiration  of  3  months  from  the  day  when  the  former 
choice  was  made.  Notice  of  the  choice  must  be  sent  to  the  minister  of 
labor  and  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  plac»e  in  the  shop.  Until  this  is 
done,  the  shopkeeper  is  presumed  to  have  chosen  Wednesday  as  his  half 
holiday.  The  foregoing  provisions  do  not  apply  in  so  far  as  they  fix 
the  closing  time  before  10  o'clock  to  the  day  immeduit^ily  preceding 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day,  or,  where  Christmas  or  New  Year's  Day 
is  a  Monday,  to  the  next  preceding  Saturday. 

Every  municiimlity  outside  the  metropolitan  and  Newcastle  shop- 
ping districts  is  considered  a  country  shopping  district,  though  the 
governor  Ls  empowered  to  constitute  any  other  area  such  a  district. 
In  these  districts  all  shops  except  those  mentioned  in  the  schedule  must 
close  at  6  p.  m.  on  4  week  days*,  at  1  p.  m.  on  1  week  day,  and  at  10 
p.  m.  on  1  week  day.  The  early  and  late  closing  days  for  each 
district  are  detennined  in  the  first  instance  by  proclamation  of  the 
governor.  When  the  act  has  been  in  force  in  any  district,  however, 
for  not  less  than  12  months,  any  10  shopkeepers  of  shops  not  men- 
tioned in  the  schedule  may  petition  the  minister  that  the  question  l>e 
submitted  to  vote  as  to  whether  any  of  the  days  appointed  for  early  or 
late  closing  shall  be  changed  to  other  days  mentioned  in  the  peti- 
tion. Where  the  poll  has  been  taken  as  provided  by  the  act,  no  new 
poll  shall  be  taken  for  a  period  of  2  years.  The  same  exc<5ption  in  the 
case  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  is  made  in  the  case  of  country 
districts  as  in  that  of  the  metropolitan  and  Newcastle  d!-,::cts. 

The  closing  hours  for  shops  mentioned  in  the  schedule  are  as  follows: 

For  those  mentioned  in  Part  I,  7.30  p.  m.  on  all  days  of  the  week 
except  Friday  or  Saturday,  as  the  shopkeeper  may  elect,  when  the  shop 
may  remain  open  until  10  p.  m.  Half  an  hour's  grace  is  allowed  to 
attend  to  customers  in  the  shop  at  the  closing  time. 

For  shops  in  Part  II,  9  p.  m.  on  all  days  of  the  week  except  Satur- 
day, and  on  that  day  11  p.  m. 

For  shops  in  Part  III,  11  p.  m.  on  all  week  days. 

For  shops  in  Fart  IV,  12  p.  m.  on  all  week  days. 
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vlcte. 


»|W. 


"Hiviiiinns  ilfi  not  jtpply  Ici  refreshment  rooms  and 

,  on   mi  I  way  pliitforniH,  nor  to  piil^lii-  bouises  and 

Tb{!i:$e  places,  however,  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 

_'  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  employ eej^  and  half  holidays. 

,  irion  is  al^so  made  in  the  case  of  chemists'  and  druggists- 

The  spf5cial  provision  in  made  that  no  registered  pharmaei.st 

riionning  of  the  pharmacy  act,  1897^  .shall  \w  deemed  guilty 

r-^»  of  not  being  closed  and  kept  closed  for  the  remainder  of 

bf  «ltt3*  attOT  the  time  fixed  by  rea^iion  of  the  fact  that  he  has,  on 

.   Hn[if»1ied  any  drug  or  articles  for  medicinal  purpise^  after 

lime.     It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  these  «hoj)s  must 

jcKietfae  name  another  shops  in  Part  II  of  the  schedule  and  may  reopen 

>u\y  un  n^que*4t     They  can  not  remain  open  in  expectation  of  rc([uest5. 

lu  addition  to  fixing  the  hours  at  which  whops  shall  clijse,  the  act 

►  c*ontaiiit9  certain  provisions  regarding  the  hours  of  labor  that  may 

N^rmitted  to  shop  assistants.     In  the  case  of  shopn  geucnilly  no 

ielion   is  [jlaced  on   the  nimiljer  of  hours  worked   by  any  shop 

AiiitiinL     He  may  8tart  work  at  any  hour,  but  his  daj^'s  labor  in  any 

I  ondii  with  it**  closing  at  the  apf^K)inted  hours,  with  the  exception 

he  may  be  kept  for  not  more  than  half  an  hour  after  closing  time. 

rhi*  lihopket^per  also  may  employ  anj^  shop  assistant  on  any  12  week 

iavH  ifi  any  half  ye^ir  (not  being  dayK  on  which  the  shop  closes  at  1  or 

l<»  oVl<»ck  or  any  public  or  bank  holiday)  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding 

huuTit  (exeludive  of  an  hour  which  must  Iks  allowed  for  refreshment) 

ifter  th*  '  /  hour.     A  record  of  this  overtime  work  must  be  kept. 

Iti  tin  [  schedule  shops  tht»  ruh^  is  different,  since  no  closing 

liour  being  fixed  tlie  danger  of  employment  for  an  excessive  number 

h*»ur><  ij!i  greatly  increased.     In  these  sh<ips  the  total  number  of  hours 

irarked^  exclusive  of  the  half   holiday  and   the  hours  allowx'd  for 

jfre^ihuient,  must  not  exceed  60,  and  each  assistant  must  receive  a 

r<*ekly  half  holiday.     The  hours  of  chemists'  (dmg  store)  assistants 

not  linifrf*d   to  iU)  per  wi-ek,  but   tfiey  must  ri^ceive  a  weekly  half 

bolidaV' 

C^irterH  gcrR  rally  are  exem|>tcd  trom  the  provisions  of  the  a(*t,  but 
in  exception  is  made  in  the  foUowing  cas€*«:  (1)  Butchers'  and  milk 
^endor»^  carters  must  l>e  permitted  by  their  employins  to  ^'have  and 
ike  a  half  holiday  from  the  hours  of  1  oVlot^k  in  the  afternoon  on 
>me  week  day  in  each  week/"  (2)  Bakers'  carters  must  l)e  permitted 
l^y  tlieir  employee  "'to  have  and  take  a  holiday  on  one  w«>ek  day  in 
51  ch  month.*"  The  employer  fixes  the  day  in  regard  to  each  of  his 
iployee^. 

minister  of  lalmr  is  empowered  to  appoint  members  of  the 

<•  or  other  persons   to   be  inspectors  for  the   pur|xxse  of 

Mic  provisions  of  tbis  act.     Surh  persons  will  have  all  the 

!«ujil  powers  given  to  inspei'tors.     Penalties  for  infmction  of  the  hiw 

fj^wiuBed  and  the  ntcnns  for  tbeir  impoiiltion  and  cjoUeetion. 
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ABBITSATIOK  TBIBtTKALS. 

New  South  Wales  has  had  several  arbitration  or  conciliation  acts. 
The  first  was  passed  in  1867,  but  relates  to  arbitration  of  disputes  gen- 
erally rather  than  inditstrial  disputes  specially.  The  Trade  Disputes 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act  of  March  31, 1892,  however,  related  to 
industrial  disputes  only.  This  act  provided  for  the  creation  by  the 
governor  of  councils  of  conciliation,  to  which  parties  to  a  dispute  might 
voluntarily  resort  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences,  and  of  a 
council  of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  which  could  not 
be  settled  by  conciliation.  This  act  is  pnu!tically  identical  with  the  < 
Ontario  act  concerning  arbiti'ation  elsewhere  given,  the  wordings  of 
the  two  acts  differing  only  in  slight  particulars.  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary, therefore,  to  repeat  the  description  of  the  system  created. 

This  act,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  S  yeai*s,  was  supplemented 
by  another  act,  passed  April  22,  1899,  and  entitled  "'An  act  to  make 
provision  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  ti-ade  disputes."  This 
latter  act  leaves  untouched  the  act  of  1892,  with  the  exception  that  it 
is  provided  that  that  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion of  any  difference  or  dispute  to  which  the  a<'t  of  1899  applies 
This  latter  act,  as  it  is  an  important  one,  is  reproduced  below  in  full. 
It  will  be  seen  that  its  main  purpose  is  to  confer  power  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  minister  to  intervene  where  industrial  disputes 
are  threatened  or  have  broken  out  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  adjust 
them  and  of  investigating  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  trouble. 

An  Act  to  make  provinion  for  the  prevention  and  Bettlenient  of  tnule  dif^piites. 
[A>«ented  to  22d  April,  1899.] 

Jiti  it  etuietiid  hy  the  Oueetis  Most  Repellent  Majenty^  hu  amJ  wtt/i  the 
advice  and  consent  oftne  hgl^latlve  council  and  leglsUitiva  a^einhly  of 
New  Smith  Walts  in  Parliament  asffembled^  and  hj  the  authority  of' the 
satne^  aHfolhnrH: 

1.  This  act  shall  come  into  force  on  the  first  da}'  of  May,  one  thou- 
sjind  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  may  be  cited  as  'fhe  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Act  of  1890. 

2.  Where  a  difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an  employer 
or  any  class  of  employers  and  his  or  their  employees,  or  between  dif- 
ferent cla.sses  of  employees,  the  minister  may,  if  he  think  fit,  exercise 
all  or  any  of  the  following  powers,  namely: 

(a)  Dire<t  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference. 

(b)  Take  such  steps  as  to  him  may  seem  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  parties  to  the  difference  to  meet  tx)gether,  by  them- 
selves or  their  representjitives,  under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman 
nuitually  agreed  upon,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  agree,  nomi- 
nated >)y  the  minister,  with  a  view  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
difference. 

(c)  Failing  such  amicable  settlement,  direct  a  public  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  the  difference  on  the  application  of  either 
party.  All  such  public  inquiries  shall  be  conductea  by  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  or  district  courts,  or  the  president  of  the  laua  cooxU 
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alioii  of  either  the  employers,  the  eiiiployeeH,  or 
l#tb,  ttiit  _:  into  rnrjsidemtion  tho  rireinn^tiinrcs  of  the  nuse, 

il   a  |»*ir^iiu  iir  persons  to  lu-t  a*s  conciliator  or  as  a  board  of 
liAtiiin. 

tbo  uppHciition  f>f  both  imrties  to  the  ilifference  appoint  an 

3.  Kvrn'  iipplirulion  ?^hall  be  .sig-ned  by  the  employer  or  employers 

tiy  a  majority  of  his  or  their  employees  in  the  department  of  the 

isitit^H  in  which  the  cor»troverKy  or  difference  exist**,  or  their  iluly 

"^  '  L  or  by  both  i>artie8,  and  yhalt  contain  a  conchie  atate- 

vanccH  complained  of* 

It  4M*v  ixTson  or  pers43ns  be  ap|X>inted  to  act  as  a  conciliator  or 

a  Kx^rr!  nt  conciliation,  he  or  they  shall  inquire  into  the  causes  and 

H  of  tlie  difference  by  c<jmmunication  with  the  jmrties, 

-  .     ,..   .  ■  .-c  shall  endeavor  to  brinj^  alKiut  a  settlement  of  the  differ* 
[itt^  anci  Hball  n^jxirt  his  or  their  proceedin*^8  to  the  minister. 

S,  Tf  a  settlement  of  tlie  diflerence  is  effected  either  bv  eonciliation 

by  arhitration,  a  memorandum  of  the  tertnH  thereof  .sfiali  be  drawn 

' urd   by   the   parties  or   their   representatives^  and  a  copy 

!  bo  delivered  to  and  kept  by  the  minister* 

ti.  TUt:  Arbitration  Act^  1H1I2  shall   not  apply  to  the  settlement  l»y 

rbitriiticm  of  any  difference  or  dispute  to  which  thi^s  act  applies,  but 

r»y  such  arliit ration  proceeding  shall  be  conducted  in  accoruance  with 

iieh  of  th^^  provJ8ion::»  of  the  said  act  or  such  of  tlie  regulations  made 

the  governor  under  the  powers  contained  in  the  tenth  section  of 

[*l,  or  under  snch  other  nUes  or  regulations  Jis  may  1h3  mutually 

nl  u|ion  by  the  parties  to  the  difference  or  dispute. 

r.  (I)  Anv  arbitratxjr  or  person  authorized  by  trie  minister  to  con- 

|«-*l  H  f>ubhc  in<[uiry  at  his  own  instance  or  at  the  rerpiest  in  writing 

jmrty  may  hunmion  any  witness  or  witnesses  to  ap^x-ar  and  give 

*m  ojith  or  atliruiation;  and  if  anv  person  so  smnnioned  shall 

9iap|iear  at  the  time  and  pla<*e  specitiefl  in  such  summons,  or  give 

Bif  r^'siHoiiable  excuse  for  the  default,  or,  appeanng  according  to 

aeli  imttimous,  shall  not  submit  t^i  be  examined  as  a  witness  and  give 

rid<*nce  touching  the  matter  of  the  difference*,  provided  reasonalde 

iVeling  exnense>>  have  lw:*en  tendered  to  such  witness  by  the  party  or 

•  instaui'e  the  summons  is  issued,  then  any  iK)lice  or 

jistrate  (proof  on  oath,  in  the  case  of  any  person  not 

acci>rding  to  such  summons,  having  Ihmmi  tirnt  made  before 

ri^trate  of  the  due  service  of  such  summons  on  every  such 

ftTSon  by  delivering  the  same  to  hi  in  or  by  leaving  the  same  at  the 

place  of  abode  of  such  person)  ua\v  by  warrant  under  his  hand 

lit  any  such  jx^rson  so  making  default  in  ap|)e4iring,  or  appejiring 

PTef using  to  give  evidence,  to  some  prison  or  place  of  detention  for 

IV  time  not  exceeding  one  cidernlar  month,  or  until  such  person  shall 

iibmit  binisidf  to  be  examined  and  give  his  evidence  before  smh  arbi- 

itcir  rif  i^efHon  authorized  as  aforesaid:  Provided  alwavs  that  in  case 

—  shall  lie  conclude* I  before  such  otlender shall  submit  to  he 
d  give  evidence  as  aforesaid,  then  such  offender  may  be 

oned  for  the   full  t-4'rm  of  such  commitment,  and  any  witness 
piiiij  bifnro  any  such  arbitrator  or  jwrson  authorized  shall  have 
ion  and  he  subject  to  the  »am«*  liabilities  blu  a  witness 
in  any  case  tried  in  the  supreme  court. 
{'J  itor.  or  person  authorized  hy  writing  under  bi8  handler 

yr  ptiw/  :iii[norused  Of*  n/oivmid  by  tlie  minint^Y  to  conduct  ft  pu\A\c 
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inquiry,  may  at  anytime  enter  ui)on  any  manufactory ,  building,  work- 
shop, factory,  mine,  mine-workings,  shed,  or  premises  of  any  kind 
whatsoever,  wherein  or  in  respect  of  which  any  work  is  being,  or  has 
been  done  or  commenced,  or  any  matter  or  thing  is  taking  or  has 
taken  place,  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  reference  to  such 
arbitrator  or  person  authorized  by  the  minister;  and  inspect  and  view 
anv  work,  material,  machinery,  appliances,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever 
otfier  than  books  or  statements  of  account  being  in  such  manufactory, 
building,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine-workings,  shed,  or  premises. 
And  any  person  wno  shall  hinder  or  obstruct  any  such  arbitrator  or 
person  authorized  as  aforesaid  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  cx)nferred 
on  such  persons  by  this  section,  or  who  shall  refuse  to  such  persons 
entrance  during  any  such  time  as  aforesaid  to  any  such  manuractory, 
building,  workshop,  factory,  mine,  mine-workings,  shed,  or  premis^, 
shall  for  every  such  offense  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50  [$243.33], 
to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  way  before  any  stipendiary  or  police 
magistrate. 

8.  Any  person  attending  on  summons  otherwise  than  at  the  request 
of  either  party  shall  be  paid  reasonable  traveling  expenses,  and  a 
notice  to  that  effect  shall  ne  served  upon  him,  and  any  person  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  who  has  received  such  notice  and  fails  to  attend 
shall  be  liable  under  section  7,  although  no  expenses  have  been  tendered 
to  him.  In  addition  to  such  expenses  the  ministry  may  make  any 
person  attending  on  summons  whether  at  the  request  of  either  party  or 
not  any  allowance  whether  for  loss  of  time  or  otherwise  to  wnich  the 
arbitrator  or  person  authorized  by  the  minister  to  conduct  a  public 
inquiry  may  consider  him  justly  entitled. 

9.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  this  act,  not 
expressly  provided  for,  including  the  reasonable  expenses  of  and 
allowances  to  persons  attending  on  summons  otherwise  than  at  the 
instjinee  of  a  pai-ty  or  both  parties,  and  the  remuneration  of  any  per- 
sons appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  paid 
out  of  such  annual  appropriations  as  Parliament  shall  make  for  that 
puipose. 

10.  The  governor  may  make  regulations  for  the  puipose  of  giving 
effect  to  any  of  the  provisions  or  requirements  of  this  act;  and  all 
such  regulations,  not  being  inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  have  the 
full  effect  of  law  on  publication  in  the  Grazette. 

LABOB  BT7BEAU. 

A  government  labor  bureau  was  organized  in  New  South  Wales  in 
February,  1892.  In  1895  a  department  of  labor  and  industry  was  con- 
stituted by  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  taking  these  additional 
titles  and  the  duties  they  necessitated.  The  labor  bureau  was  mado  a 
service  under  this  department.  The  labor  bureau  is  not  a  statistical 
office,  but  confines  its  work  chiefly  to  the  assisting  of  the  unemployed. 
In  addition  to  this  work  the  labor  department  has  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  laws  for  the  inspection  of  factories  and  of  the 
State  lalx)r  farm. 


The  fi^ptifiiifeii  af   labor  ia   factories  in   tho   Froviace    of    South 
Attttnilk  u  now  pnjvided   for  by  the  act  of  December  21,  1894,  and 
^rtaio  regnlatianft  issued  in  pui'suanco  of  its  proviaions.     This  act  la 
fvry  gi^nerul  in  nature,  entering  hut  little  int<i  details  of  regulations, 
itJal  provisions  are  those  creutitig  a  wy-^tem  of  factory  inspec- 
i  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectorn,  those  i^elating 
\  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  those  empowering  the 
>r  to  Ls8ue  regulations  in  relation  to  the  hygiene  of  factories. 
^wing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  the 
ions  in  relation  to  it: 


JWX)PE    OF    ACT. 


The  act  applies  only  witliin  the  limits  of  municipalities  and  of 
maiittficturing  district*^  or  such  other  districts  as  are  fixed  by  the 
gcvreroor  after  a  majority  of  the  nit<*payers  of  the  district  have 
delamuned  by  t>aUQt  that  the  act  shall  apply.  By  factory  is  meant 
^'mnjr  manufactory,  workshop,  or  workroom  in  which  six  or  more 
pefsoos  are  employed." 


L  PRDTECTriON  OF   HEALTH   OF  EMPLOYEES. 

In  respect  to  the  hygiene  of  factories,  the  act  itself  merely  provides 
th&t  factories  shall  l>e  kept  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  not  overcrowded. 
Reflations  issued  February  7,  1900,  however,  provide  that  every  fac- 
tory shall  have  ventilation  outlets  and  inlets  in  the  proportion  of  not 
leas  than  12  sc^uare  inches  for  each  person  employed;  that  every  he^itiug 
apfdjuoce  shall  l>e  provided  with  a  flue  sufficient  to  carry  off  products 
ccnnbujstiou;  that  a  hood  shall  te  provided  when  necessary;  that 
!  ahall  not  l)e  le^s  than  400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  employee; 
walls  and  ceilings  must  be  whitewashed,  painted,  varnished,  or 
waabed  at  least  once  every  14  months;  that  floors,  woodwork,  etc., 
mtiifl  bf*  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  at  least  every  3  months;  that 
floor)}  and  aeata  of  closets  must  be  washed  weekly;  that  urinals  must 
bt)  clemitHl  with  water  daily,  and  that  suitable  dressing  rooms  must  be 

tded  for  female  employees.     Separate  water-closets  must  be  pro- 
for  the  two  sexes. 
bI  ace 


■pf  coc 
^■bfirei 
0tbaiw 


PREVENTION  OF  A0C3IDENTS. 


.  contains  no  pi'ovisions  in  regard  to  preeautions  to  be  taken 
st  accidieats,  except  that  empowering  inspectors  ^*  to  inspect  and 
^nliiQitDe  macbiQery  in  any  factory,  and  to  give  such  directions  as  be 
10832— No/ 33— 01 6 
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may  consider  necessary  or  proper  for  the  safeguarding  of  dangerous 
machinery  and  for  protecting  the  life  and  health  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  working  thereof." 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOBiEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

Following  are  the  conditions  of  employment  of  women  and  children: 

No  child  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  who  is  under  13  years  of 
age  unless  it  was  employed  on  July  1, 1894,  or  unless  it  has  passed  the 
compulsory  educational  standard  and  is  believed  by  the  inspector  to 
be  fit  to  be  employed. 

No  young  person  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  years,  no  child,  and 
no  woman  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week, 
except  that  on  notice  to  an  inspector  in  manner  prescribed  a  woman 
or  young  person  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  60  hours  in  any 
one  week,  provided  that  the  aggregate  number  of  hours  of  employ- 
ment of  such  woman  or  young  person  above  48  hours  per  week  shall 
not  exceed  100  hours  in  any  one  year.  The  foregoing  provision  regard- 
ing young  persons  and  women  does  not  apply  to  factories  for  preserv- 
ing fruit  or  other  perishable  articles  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  Februarj'-,  March,  and  April. 

A  woman  or  young  person  shall  not  be  employed  for  more  than  5 
hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

A  woman  or  young  person  shall  not,  during  any  part  of  the  time 
allowed  for  meals,  be  employed  in  the  factory. 

An  inspector  may  at  any  time  require  any  young  person  employed 
in  a  factory  to  procure  satisfactory  proof  of  age  or  a  certificate  from 
a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  as  to  the  fitness  of  such  young 
person  for  such  employment.  Notice  of  such  requisition  must  be  given 
to  the  employer,  and  in  such  case  it  shall  be  a  breach  of  the  act  to 
employ  such  person  until  the  certificate  has  been  obtained. 

REGISTRATION   OF  FACTORIES. 

To  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  act  each  occupier  of  a  factory 
must  serve  on  the  inspector  of  his  district  a  written  notice  giving  the 
name  of  his  establishment  and  such  information  as  may  be  required. 
The  nature  of  the  information  thus  required  is  set  forth  in  regulations 
issued  March  27, 1895.  A  great  many  details  are  called  for  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  building,  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  num- 
l)er  of  closets  for  males  and  females,  dimensions  of  the  workrooms, 
motive  power,  and  total  numter  of  persons  of  both  sexes  employed  • 
and  of  young  persons  and  children.  Upon  compliance  with  these 
provisions  a  factor}'  will  be  duly  registered. 


FORiriGN   LIBOR  LAWS. 
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POSTING  OF   NOnCE8. 


The  occupier  of  every  factory  in  which  any  woman  or  young  person 
fa*  employed  most  post  a  notice  in  a  eoospii'UOUH  place  .sjiecifying  the 
:  labor.     A  copj^  of  this  notice  nuist  aUo  be  bent  to  the  inspecton 


V      For  th 


IKSFECnON   OF   FACTORIES, 


For  the  enf orc*ement  of  the  act  th©  governor  is  given  the  power  to 
uppoint  8uch  male  or  female  inspectors  as  may  be  necessary.  These 
officers  are  jyfiven  the  usual  powerti  of  factory  inspectors  and  also  con- 
siderable iliht>retioiiary  power  regarding  the  determination  of  precau- 
tidiyi  to  l^e  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  employees, 

ENFORCEMENT  OF   LAW,    PENALTIES,    ETC, 

The  penally  for  infractions  of  the  act  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5 
i.3S),     All  infractions  are  prosecuted  in  a  summary  way  1>efore 
r. special  magistmte  or  any  2  or  more  justices  of  the  peace*     An 
lie«  to  the  local  courts* 

BAKERIES. 

The  law  relating  to  the  operation  of  bakeries  is  found  in  the  regu- 
lattooa  wued  in  virtue  of  The  Health  Act,  185>8.  These  regulations 
reproduce  very  closely  the  provisions  usually  contained  in  factory  acts, 
Tbey  Ihoii  pmhibit  any  pliu*e  on  the  same  level  with  a  bakehouse  and 
(omdiiff  a  part  of  the  same  building  from  being  used  as  a  sleeping 
plaeei  onlesB  it  is  effectually  separated  from  the  bakehouse  by  a  parti- 
extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and  unless  there  be  an 
il  glazed  window  of  at  least  9  superficial  feet  in  area^  of  which 
t4i  supt>rlicial  feet  are  made  toot>en  for  ventilation.  No  water- 
cleeeti,  ash  pit,  eU*.»  shall  communicate  directly  with  the  bakehouse. 
Jo  diatii  or  pipe  for  fecal  or  sewage  matter  shall  open  within  the 
AH  inside  walls  and  ceilings  of  a  bakehouse  must  be 
i,  or  if  jwiinted  or  varnished,  wtvshed  with  hot  water  and 
Hoap  at  certain  intervals  of  time.  The  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
m  ininuited  to  tiie  healtb  authorities. 

PAYBCEin?  OF  WAOES. 

Thi?  only  legal  regulations  relating  directly  to  the  time  and  manner 

^of  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  Colony  is  a  clanse  in  The  Workmon\s 

leoft  Act,  1898,  which  reads:  '*  Whenever  any  contract  shall  hereafter 

ide  fi«!  -fit  of  wages  to  any  workman  at  longer  intervals 

ftoiii  1        I      lo  month,  the  wages  of  such  workmen  shall,  not- 

rithiitaiidtiig  such   provision,    be  deemed   to   be  payable   monthly, 

)utitig  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  work.^' 


I 
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ABBITSATION  TBIBXTNAIiS. 

Provision  for  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes 
in  the  Colony  of  South  Australia  was  made  by  the  act  of  December 
21,  1804,  entitled  ^^  An  act  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  indufitrial 
disputes." 

This  act,  though  differing  in  details,  follows  in  many  respects  the 
system  of  adjusting  trade  disputes  created  by  the  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion act  of  New  Zealand. 

The  governor  is  directed  to  appoint  some  member  of  the  executive 
council  to  be  minister  of  industry  and  some  other  person  to  be  indus- 
trial registrar.  To  these  oflScers,  and  especially  to  the  latter,  is  given 
the  duty  of  looking  after  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law.  As  in  New  Zealand,  the  application  of  the  law  is 
restricted  to  such  persons  as  voluntarily  become  members  of  an  indus- 
trial union  and  register  as  such  with  the  industrial  registrar.  The 
clause  regarding  this  point  reads:  '^No  award  under  this  act  shall 
affect  any  person  who  has  not  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
board  of  conciliation  making  the  same,  either  by  being  a  member  of 
any  organization  or  by  registration  as  a  voter  of  a  local  board  of  con- 
ciliation, or  by  the  execution  of  an  industrial  agreement." 

Any  number  of  persons  lawfully  associated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting or  furthering  the  interests  of  employers  or  employees  in  or  in 
connection  with  any  industry  may  register  their  society  as  an  indus- 
trial union  pursuant  to  the  act,  by  complying  with  certain  requisites. 
These  reiiuisitcs  are  that  the  application  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  2 
officers  of  the  society,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  giving  the 
proposed  name  of  the  union  and  copies  of  the  constitution  or  rules. 
This  latter  document  must  cover  certain  points,  such  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union,  the  manner  in  which  persons  become  or  cease  to  be 
mem})ers,  the  manner  of  conducting  business,  etc.  In  the  name  of 
every  union  must  appear  the  word  employers  or  employees,  according 
to  whether  the  union  is  one  of  employers  or  employees.  On  compli- 
ance with  these  rc(iuisites  the  registrar  must  give  public  notice  of  the 
receipt  of  the  application,  and  if  within  2  months  after  the  giving  of  such 
notice  he  is  satisfied  that  a  ballot  has  been  taken,  and  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  society  that  the 
registration  should  proceed,  he  must  register  the  union;  but  if  he  is 
not  so  satisfied  he  must  take  no  further  steps  in  the  matter.  The  effect 
of  the  registration  is  to  render  the  union,  and  all  persons  then  or  there- 
after becoming  meml>ers,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  given  by  the  act 
to  l>oards  of  conciliation,  and  to  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  also 
to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  union  and  all  industrial  agreements 
and  industrial  awards  made  by  or  affecting  the  union  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  membership.    The  act  further  provides  that  ^^  if  any  peraon* 
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ibt  botmd  hr  the  rules  of  any  union,  .shall  in  any  particular  mak«^ 

fault  in  ciituplianco  therewith,  he  shall  for  every  such  default  be 

Ity  of  an  offen8<>  against  this  act,  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
^5  [9!;S4.3d].  or  such  lesser  suin  as  shall  be  fixed  b}^  the  rules  of  the 
utiion,*^ 

Provi«ion  h  made  whereby  a  registered  union  can  have  its  registra- 
tii»n  ifineele<l,  provided  obli|riitions  already  incurred  are  not  violated. 

Any  number  of  unions  may  register  themselves  us  au  industrial 

^H'-iiition,  and  sn*'h  iissixnation  can  then  act  much  the  same  a**  a 
single  union.  The  conditions  and  formalities  of  registration  arc  prac- 
tiimlly  the  i^ajue  41s  those  for  individual  unions-  The  penalty  clause, 
however,  provides  that  *Hf  any  union  or  pei*son,  while  bound  by  the 
nilo^of  *ny  asj^oi^iation,  shall  in  any  particular  make  default  in  com- 
pliance Uierewith,  such  union  or  person  shall,  for  every  such  default, 
l>e  gTiiUy  of  an  offense  against  this  act,  punishable  by  a  fine,  in  the 
€«>***  of  a  union,  not  exceeding  i^KKl  [$486.05],  and  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  not  exceeding  £5  [^24-33j,  or  in  either  case  such  lesser _ 
imm  »u  stmll  \^  fixed  by  the  rules  of  the  association/' 

Ar  in  the  New  Zealand  system,  these  unions  and  associations  are 
Iben  eni[x>wered  to  enter  into  formal  contracts  with  other  parties  and 
to  lie  parties  to  conciliation  proceedings,  as  hereaftei*  deserilwd. 

''Industrial  agnn^ments  may  L>e  made  between  organizations,  or 
lieiweeo  organizations  and  any  other  persons,  or  l»etween  any  persons 
wliora>*oever,  reguhiting  or  in  relation  to  industrial  matters,  or  for 
the  prevention  or  settlement  of  disputes  and  differences  in  any  wise 
relating  tliereto.''  Each  such  agreement  uuist  be  for  a  specitied  duni- 
tion  of  time,  not  exceeding  3  years.  A  duplicate  of  every  agreeTucnt 
miutt  In*  filed  with  the  registrar  and  with  every  orgiinization  affected 
by  it.  Every  industrial  agreement  duly  made  is  binding  on  every 
metulMT  c»f  any  organization  that  is  a  party  to  it  and  on  i^very  person 
~~^^ho  in  the  manner  pi'escribed  signifies  to  the  registrar  his  concur- 

tiee  therein*      Any  infraction  of  such  ati  agreement  is  deemed  a 
violation  of   this  act  and  punishable  by  a  fine,  as  provided  in  the 
eenient,  or^  if  no  amount  is  so  fixed,  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  £500 

i,*438.25)  in  case  of  an  organization,  and  £50  ($ii43.38)  in  case  of  an 
individual. 

The  foregoing  provisions  regarding  the  formation  and  registration 
of  industrial  unions  and  associations  and  the  making  of  industrial 
agrc^ements  differ  little  from  the  New  Zealand  system.  Quite  different 
provisions/however,  are  made  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

^'  r  the  purposes  of  the  act  provision  is  made  for  2  classes  of  con- 

,t>n  boards:   (1)  Private   boards  of  conciliation    and  (2)  public 

boairdi^  of  conciliation,  the  latter  of  which  embrace  local  boards  and  a 

State  board. 
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Private  boards  are  created  by  iudustrial  agreements,  and,  in  general, 
have  such  jurisdiction  as  is  contided  to  them.  Unless  otherwise  agreed 
upon,  they  have  the  same  powers  and  discretions  as  public  boards. 

Local  boards  are  boards  created  for  particular  localities  and  for 
particular  industries,  and  have  jurisdiction  for  the  settlement  of  iudus- 
trial disputes  occurring  in  such  localities,  and  industries,  or  referred  to 
them  by  way  of  compulsory  conciliation,  as  hereafter  described,  or  by 
industrial  agreement.  A  local  board  can  only  be  constituted  after 
certain  requisites  have  been  complied  with.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  that  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  most  be 
the  limits  of  one  or  more  municipalities  or  district  councils;  that  the 
1x)ard  is  constituted  in  pursuance  of  a  petition  in  due  form  to  the 
minister,  which  petition  is  not  granted  unless  it  is  shown  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  registrar  that  it  is  supported  by  at  least  one-half,  respec- 
tively, of  the  employers  and  employees  to  l)e  affected,  and  that  at  least 
G  weeks'  public  notice  of  the  petition  has  been  given.  The  licenst^ 
creating  the  board  fixes  the  number  of  members  of  which  it  is  to 
be  composed.  These  members,  except  the  chairman,  are  elected  annu- 
ally in  e(j[ual  numbers  by  the  employers  and  employees  voting  sepa- 
rately. The  persons  so  elected  elect  some  other  person  as  chairman, 
who  holds  office  for  2  years  and  is  reeligible.  Electoral  rolls  contain- 
ing the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pei'sons  entitled  to  vote  are  kept 
by  the  registrar.  To  be  entitled  to  vote  the  pei*son  must  have  fol- 
lowed his  trade  in  the  district  for  at  least  2  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  time  of  entry  on  the  rolls. 

The  State  l>oard  consists  of  7  members  appointed  by  the  governor, 
of  whom  3  may  be  ret^ommended  by  organizations  representative  of 
employers  and  3  by  organizations  representative  of  employees.  The 
other  member  not  so  recommended  is  president  of  the  board.  The 
president  is  entitled  to  hold  office  for  5  yeara  and  is  reeligible.  He  can 
not  be  removed  except  on  addresses  to  the  governor  from  both  houses  of 
Parliament  during  one  session.  The  other  members  hold  office  for  2 
years  and  are  reeligil)le.  When  special  knowledge  is  required,  the 
governor  may,  on  receiving  information  to  that  effect  from  the  presi- 
dent, appoint  other  persons  to  be  members  of  the  State  board  in  addi- 
tion to  or  substitution  for  the  ordinary  members  for  a  special  inquiry. 
The  equal  representation  of  employers  and  employees  must,  however, 
be  always  maintained. 

It  is  the  dut}^  of  every  public  board,  whether  local  or  State,  in  such 
manner  as  it  shall  think  tit,  to  carefully  and  expeditiously  inquire  into 
and  investigate  any  industrial  dispute  of  which  it  has  cognizance.  '^  In 
the  coui*se  of  such  inquiry  and  investigation  the  board  shall  make  all 
such  suggestions  and  do  all  such  things  as  shall  appear  to  them  as  right 
and  proper  to  be  made  or  done  for  securing  a  fair  and  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  uuitters  in  dispute  by  agreement  between  the  parties,  aod 


I 

I 
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1  In*  arrived  at  shall,  by  an  award,  decide  the 
1  a^^^BD^  merits  and  siihi*tantiul  justice  of  the  case," 

In  imrticuhir  it  i^  lawful  for  the  fK>ard  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  oom- 
n  '    '  •       ,        T        ,,.  ^f  ^^^  equal  number  of  representa- 

tr  .     .  ,;-,  who  shall  tnidcavor  to  reconcile  tiio 

panic8.  Every  board  of  conciliation,  public  or  private,  ha8  full  powers 
f-  "         '        tendance  and  exTimination  of  witncKse^. 

n^f  features  of  the  act  are  those  relating  to  c^^m- 
pulj*ory  conciliation,  enforceraent  of  awarda  and  agreements,  and  pen- 
allies  on  certain  lockouts*  and  strikes.     Following  are  the  provisions  o^^H 
ttosct  relating  fn  compulsory  conciliation;  ^^| 

If  an;  imUtstrial  dinpute  shall  hereafter  arise  between  any  organiza-      ■ 
llon)«  It  shall  Ik^  lawful  for  the  president  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  ^urh  dispute,  in  8Ucn  manner  as  he  shall  think  tit,  for  the 
~   rpo^e  I  faming  whether  or  not  it  should  be  settled  by  com- 

L*orv  <  <>n. 

If  after  .^uch  jnijuiry  the  president  shall  certify  to  the  governor  that 

IwuMte  18  one  which  should  be  settled  by  means  of  compulsory  con- 

it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor,  by  proclamation  published 

\enunent  Gazette,  to  declare  that  all  matters  in  dispute  f  between 

,i/,ationi»,  to  l)e  mentioned  in  such  proclamation,  or  any  of  such 

io  be  8pcciticd  in  sucli  proclamation,  shall  l>e  referred  to  the 

rd  of  coneiliati(jn  to  be  mentioned  in  such  proclamation  for 

t,  and  the  same  shall  stand  referred  accordingly. 

iiy  lime  it  shall  be  made  to  iippcar  to  the  president  that  any 

iiHiu.^triardispute  which  wuuld  otherwise  come  before  or  l>e  settled  by 

any  locfil  boanl  of  conciliuti<»n  is  likely  to  l»e  more  satisfactorily  dis- 

^Ipo^d  of  >iy  the  State  l>oard  of  conciliation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 

Kii<k^nt^  by  any  writing  under  \\U  hand,  at  the  request  ni  the  h>cul 
rd,  to  refer  such  dis[)ut4?  to  the  State  board  fur  setthMiient,  and  the 
«ame  -shall  stiind  referred  accordingly. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  provisions  do  fiat  introduce  a 
geiitf^ral  «y>*tem  of  comjndHory  conciliation  in  the  Mcnse  that  either 
party  to  a  dispute  can  compel  the  other  party  t^j  have  recourse  to  con- 
cilbifitm  by  a  board.  It  merely  pnuides  that  the  governor  can,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  tlie  conciliation  board,  requife 
the  submission  *>f  a  disput43  to  the  Stat**  board  of  conciliatioTi  or  the 
traiti^fer  of  a  dispute  from  a  local  to  the  State  board.  This  is  compub 
M>ry  eonciliation,  but  not  in  tlie  «ame  sense  us  under  the  New  Zealand 
law. 

Ifi  addition  to  tliis  power  possessed  l>y  the  governor  to  compel  the 
fteltlcment  of  indm^ trial  dbputen  in  certain  ca^es  by  the  Statt^  Ix»ard  i>f 
v  >u,  he  ha«  also  the  power  to  order  the  board  to  investigate 

nii.  .,.-..i atrial  dinpute  and  to  report  upon  the  facts  as  it  finds  them. 
TbiH  report  in  not  in  the  nature  of  an  award.  The  provisions  of  the 
law  in  regai'd  to  this  point  follow: 

shall  bereaft4>r  arise,  it  shall  be  lawful 
ij  the  nature  and  extent  of  ^uch  d' 
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the  purpose  of  ascertainine  whether  or  not  it  should  be  investigated 
and  reported  upon  by  the  btate  board  of  conciliation. 

If  after  such  inquiry'  the  president  shall  certify  that  the  dispute  is 
one  which  should  be  investi^ted  and  reported  upon  by  the  State  board 
of  conciliation,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governor,  by  proclamation 

f)ublished  in  the  Government  Gazette,  and  twice  in  a  newspaper  circu- 
ating  in  the  district  interested,  to  declare  that  all  matters  m  dispute 
specified  in  such  proclamation  shall  be  referred  to  the  State  board  of 
conciliation  to  be  mentioned  in  such  proclamation  for  investigation 
and  report,  and  the  same  shall  stand  referred  ac<5ordingly. 

The  State  board  of  conciliation  to  whom  any  matters  may  be  referred, 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  section,  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  State  board  of  conciliation  sitting  for  the  settle- 
ment of  an  industrial  dispute,  except  that  they  shaU  have  no  power  to 
make  an  award,  but  they  shall  decide  the  question  according  to  the 
merits  and  substantial  justice  of  the  case  b}'  a  report  which  snail  not 
be  enforceable,  but  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  registrar. 

In  any  case  in  which  it  shall  appear  to  a  board  of  conciliation  having 
authority  to  make  an  award  for  tlie  settlement  of  an  industrial  dispute 
that  such  a  course  is  preferable,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  boara  to 
refrain  from  making  an  award,  and  to  decide  the  question  according 
to  the  merits  and  substantial  justice  of  the  case  by  a  report  which  shafi 
not  be  enforceable,  but  shall  be  published  as  directed  by  the  board  or 
in  manner  prescribed. 

Though  a  general  system  of  compulsory  conciliation  or  arbitration 
is  not  provided,  the  law  makes  every  possible  provision  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  agreements  voluntarily  made  or  awards  of  conciliation  courts 
when  the  parties  have  resorted  to  that  method  of  adjusting  their 
disputes.  The  act  even  goes  so  far  as  making  a  willful  default  in  com- 
pliance with  any  award  an  offense  that  can  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment. The  sections  relating  to  this  subject  are  of  such  importance 
that  they  are  here  reproduced  in  exteriHo: 

Every  award  shall  specify  the  organizations  and  persons  on  which 
it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  binding,  and  the  period  not  exceeding  2 
years  from  the  making  thereof,  during  which  its  provisions  may  be 
enforced. 

Unless  otherwise  expressed  therein,  the  award  of  every  local  board, 
of  conciliation  and  of  the  State  board  of  conciliation  in  the  matter  of 
any  dispute  referred  to  the  State  board  from  a  local  board  by  the 
president,  pursuant  to  section  61,  shall  be  binding  during  the  period 
thereof  on  all  employers  and  employees  in  the  particular  locality  and 
industry  for  which  the  local  boara  is  constituted,  and  whose  names  are 
entered  as  voters  on  the  electoral  roll  of  the  local  board  at  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  award. 

A  duplicate  of  every  award  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  regis- 
trar, and  of  every  organization  affected,  and  thereafter  during  the 
period  during  which  its  provisions  may  be  enforced  it  shall  be  binding 
upon  all  organizations  and  persons  upon  which  it  shall  be  declared 
that  it  shall  be  binding  and  upon  all  members  of  such  organizations. 

The  registrar,  at  the  instance  of  any  organization  or  person  inter- 
ested, shall  do  all  things  necessary  for  enforcing  any  award  against 
any  organization  or  person  bound  thereby. 
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oittie  ProvIiict>  and  every  officer  thereof  j^hall  act  in 
imr  in  enforcing  compliance  of  the  award  as  fully  and 
and  l<»  all  intents  arid  purposes  a-s  if  such  award  were  a 
^  r,  or  judtjnient  of  every  such  court  duly  made  and  given, 
I  an<i  s ai*d  .shalll>*»  <leeTned  to  lie  a  decree^  order,  or  judgment  of 

lf!Vti.  .11  courU  and  the  process  of  every  such  court  m  shall  be 
.rtHiuin»il  by  the  re^iNtrnr  shall  be  i^sueil  and  executed  for  enforcing 
f  surh  compliance  in  Tike  manner  as  upon  the  decree,  order,  or  judgment 
'  of  .-inch  court. 

Unles>5  otherwise  ordered  by  the  award,  no  process  shall  be  issued 

ifor  th**  #vriforcemeTit  of  any  award  by  a  payment  from  any  organiza- 

-on  of  a  greater  sum  than  I'LUUO  [^,St;fL50],  or  from  any 

,  on  account  of  his  membership  of  an  organization,  of  any 

^irn^ter  .^un  than  £10  [lf^8.G7]. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  any  award  process 
may  he  issued  and  executed  against  the  property  of  any  organization, 
or  in  which  any  organization  shall  have  any  beneficial  interest,  and 
;  whether  veMed  in  tnistees  or  howsoever  otherwise  the  same  may  be 
In  the  same  manner  as  if  such  organization  was  an  incorporated 
ip«ny  and  the  absolute  owner  of  such  proi>erty  or  interest. 

»f  court  shall  be  charged  for  the  issue  or  execution  of  any 


> 


pn  i  compelling  compliance  with  any  award. 

Aii  muneys  which  shall  ne  received  l*y  virtue  of  any  process  for 
enforcing  C4.»mpliance  with  any  award  shall  be  applied  in  such  manner 
EH  the  award  may  direct,  and,  in  default  of  or  subject  to  any  such 
iltr«H!lion,  in  such*  manner  as  the  registrar  may  decide,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  interested  in  the  perfoniiance  of  the  award, 

A  M>n  willfully  making  default  in  compliance  with  any  award, 

uv  Jiwjird  xhall  otherwise  direct,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense 

-halile  on  summary  conviction   by  a  fine   not 

.or  by  imprisonment>with  or  without  hard  labor, 

for  amy  t*»rm  not  exceeding  8  calendar  months. 

All  provisions  hereinbefore  in  this  part  of  this  act  contained  with 
reference  to  the  enforcement  of  awards  shall  apply  to  the  enforcement 
"  induiitrijd  agreements  (unless  therein  negiitived  or  limited)  in  like 
ner  a>;  if  agreement's  had  been  mentioned  in  such  provisions  when- 
ever awards  are  referred  to. 

If]  order  still  further  to  strengthen  the  powers  of  the  }>oards  of  con- 
ciliatifin*  the  law  contains  the  following  pro\n8ions  regarding  persona 
re-     ^  -trike  or  lockout  when  the  matter  in  dispute  is  within 

th*  ^  11  of  a  Ixjard  of  conciliation; 

If  any  organization  of  employers  or  any  member  thereof  shall  coun- 
J^•t  '  Mirt  in,  support,  or  as,sist  directly  or  indirectly  any  lockout 
oii  of  any  inaustrial  dispute  for  tlie  settlement  of  which  any 

}HKi    1  n  shall  have  jurisdiction,  such  organization  or  mem- 

Ikt  'M  ^  of  an  offense  against  this  act,  punishable  by  a  tin© 

in  the  case  of  an  organization  not  exceeding  €500  [$25433.25],  or  in  the 
Otoc  of  an  individuS  not  exceeding  .t'20  [$97,831. 

If  any  organization  of  employees  or  anv  member  thereof  shall  coun- 
sel, take  part  in,  support*  or  itssist  directly  or  indirectly  any  strike  on 
account  of  any  inaustrial  dispute  for  tfie  settlement  of  which  any 
"  »n  shall  have  jurisdiction,  such  organization  or  mem- 
fan  offense  u^ain^t  this  act,  pmiLsbable  as  meutloued 
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QUEENSLAND. 

THE  liABOB  CONTBAOT. 

The  legal  regulations  in  relation  to  the  labor  contract  in  Queensland 
are  now  contained  in  the  act  of  August  (>,  1861.  The  significant  fea 
tures  of  this  act  are  that  in  enforcing  the  labor  contract,  if  the  pecun- 
iary compensation  or  indemnit}'  awarded  can  not  be  recovered,  the 
defendant  may  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  3  months;  that  serv- 
ants are  liable  for  willfully  spoiling  or  losing  property;  that  unpaid 
wages  are  recovei'able  in  a  summaiy  way,  and  that  differences  between 
employei's  and  their  employees  may  be  settled  by  2  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace  in  a  summary  way.  The  act,  however,  does  not  permit 
the  imprisonment  of  females. 

BIGHT  OF  ASSOOIATION:  TRADE  T7NIOH8. 

By  The  Ti-ade  Unions  Act,  1886,  Queensland  adopted  all  the  essential 
provisions  of  the  British  legislation  regarding  the  right  of  working- 
men  to  form  associations,  the  registration  of  trade  unions,  etc.  The 
important  provisions  of  the  law  as  regards  the  right  of  association  are, 
of  course,  the  claiLses  declaring  that  ''the  purposes  of  any  trade  union 
shall  not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  be 
deemed  to  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  any  member  of  such  trade 
union  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise," 
and  '"the  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not,  by  reason  mereh"  that 
they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  })e  unlawful  so  as  to  render  void  or  void- 
able any  agi*eement  or  trust." 

BEGULATIGN  OF  liABOB  IN  FACT0BIS8  AND  SHOPS. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in 
stores  as  well  as  factories  is  covered  in  an  exceptionally  complete  man- 
ner by  The  Factorie^s  and  Shops  Act  of  December  21,  1896. 

SCOPE   OF  ACT. 

By  factory  is  meant  any  building  or  place  in  which  4  or  more  per- 
sons are  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  at  any  handicraft  or  in  prepar- 
ing or  manufacturing  aiticles  for  trade  or  sale;  bakehouses;  laundries 
other  than  those  in  connection  with  a  refoiTjiator}',  charitable,  or  other 
similar  institution;  any  place  in  which  Chinese  or  other  Asiatics  are 
eniploj^ed,  and  any  place  where  steam  or  other  mechanical  power  is 
used  in  manufacturing  goods  or  packing  them  for  transit.  Excepted, 
however,  ai'e  ceitain  places  such  as  dairies,  agricultural  works,  mines, 
and  places  where  members  of  the  same  family  are  working  at  home 
and  no  use  is  made  of  a  mechanical  power. 

Shop  means  any  place  where  goods  are  exposed  or  offered  for  sale. 

The  act,  it  should  be  said,  applies  only  to  such  localitiea  aa  ace  dadazed 
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TOOTtn  rouDtnl  to  be  dintricts  {ov  the  piir|wysr*s  nf  the  act. 

or  fimy  alsso  bv  jirofhiriuition  in  due  forpi  exempt,  either 

wholly  or  in  pftrt,  any  factory  or  Auss  of  ftictorie^  or  Hhops  or  class 

f  tihop^  in  anv  dbtrict  or  part  of  a  dij^trict  from  the  operation  of 

>> 

RFAJIBTUATION   OF   rACTfORIKS. 


The  n^i^-ij^tration  of  factories  is  obligatory.     Eaeh  oecupif^r  mast  f or- 
w»r  '  for  a  nolit*e  gfiviiitr  H»*^h  )>tirticulars  coneernint,^  his 

esti  1       imv  Jk?  deiiianded,  and  upon  the  reoeipt  of  this  notice 

Bhi^  will  be  given  a  t5ertificat4?  of  regi8tration. 

^Vthf'  pi 


PBCTTBCnON   or  HEALTH   OF  EMPLOYKKS   AND    PREVENTION    OF 

ACCIDENTS, 


e  provisions  of  the  law  retrarding  the  preventiou  of  aceident^  and 
•^  protect  ion  of  the  health  of  employ  een  are  '^i*  similar  to  thiKse  of  the 
fftotory  lawfl  of  the  other  Colonies  that  have  }>eeu  giv^en  tliat  they 
1  ^  ^  reprodtietsL  It  will  only  be  sjiid  that  they  relate,  among 
^s^  to  (1)  the  prohibition  of  traversing  earriages  of  self- 
*ilug  machinery  running  out  in  passages  through  which  persons  are 
rv   '  1 2)  the  fencing  of  all  dangerous  parts  of  machinery; 

,  f.)n  <jf  hoists,  ejevatorf*,  ur  well  holes;  (4)  the  use  of  safe 

elt'TiUors  or  lifts;  (6)  the  restriction  upon  the  emplovment  of  hoys 
under  V^  years  of  age  or  women  as  opergj^irs  of  elevators  and  hoists, 
und  of  Intya  under  17  years  and  women  in  the  cleaning  of  nmc*hinery 
fatle  in  motion;  (^)  the  provision  of  fire  escapes,  of  means  for  extin- 
(nd  the  swinging  of  main  inside  and  outside  doors  so 
I  open  outward,  and  the  keeping  of  doors  unlocked  in 
[Jiiclorie.^  wbere  10 or  more  persons  are  employed;  (7)  the  requirement 
every  factory  and  shop  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free 
torn  M  efllu\'ia  arising  from  any  drain,  urinal*  or  other  nuisance;  (8) 
the  provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  water  or  other  closets,  which 
I  riirate  for  the  two  sexes;  (9)  the  giving  of  not  less  than  U)Q 
ibi  Mf  airspace  per  employee;  {b>)  the  proper  ventilation  of 

fjiclories;  (11)  the  painting,  varnishing,  or  washing  of  the  interior 
cif  f     "     '  liar  inteiTuls  of  time  {certain  classe^s  of  factories,  to 

h.  may  make  additions,  being  exempted  from  this 

Lt|uirement);  {it)  the  use  of  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  mei^nsof  venti- 
^^     f  grinding,  glazing,  or  polishingon  a  wheel,  or  other  process 

iust  injurious  to  the  employees,  is  carried  on;  and  (13)  the 

iulti|>tion  of  meiins  of  preventing  excessive  humidity  in  factorias  in 
whirdi  atmospheric  humidity  is  artificially  produced* 


^wbic 


BEPOBTIKG   OF  ACCIDENTS. 


b^never  an  accident  in  a  factory,  resiJting  in  loss  of  life  or  bodily 
injtiiy  lit  an  employee  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  returning  to  work 
fibw  ^  honm^  hu8  been  cntised  by  '"  machinery  moved  b^  stMUi-) 
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water,  or  other  power,  or  through  a  vat,  pan,  or  other  ntruoture  filled 
with  hot  liquid  or  molten  metal,  or  other  substance,  or  by  explosion, 
or  by  escape  of  gas,  steam,  or  metal,"  it  must,  be  reported  to  the 
inspector,  together  with  particulars  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accident,  its 
nature,  etc.  The  minister  may  if  he  thinks  l)est  obtain  a  report  from 
a  legalh'  qualified  medical  practitioner  or  other  competent  perscm 
upon  the  nature,  extent,  and  cause  of  the  death  or  injury. 

EMPI/OYMENT  OF  WOMEN   AND  CHILDREN. 

Following  are  the  provisions  regarding  the  employment  of  women 
and  children : 

A  child  [i.  c,  i>orson  under  14  ye^rs  of  age]  shall  not  )>e  employed 
in  any  factor}'. 

No  male  under  16  years  of  age  and  no  female  shall  lic  employed  con- 
tinuously in  a  factory  for  more  than  6  hours  without  an  interval  of  at 
least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal,  nor  for  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one 
week:  Provided,  that  any  such  person  may  be  employed  overtime  in 
a  factory  for  a  period  not  exceeding  3  hours  in  any  day  beyond  the 
ordinary  working  hours  on  not  more  than  52  days  in  a  year.  The 
occupier  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such  overtime,  and  shall  note  against 
the  name  of  each  person  so  employed  the  hours  of  overtime  worked 
by  him  or  her,  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  record  to  the  inspector 
when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

No  occupier  shall  employ  a  male  under  16  3'ears  of  age  or  a  female 
under  18  years  of  age  (a)  in  any  factory;  (h)  in  the  business  of  but 
outside  any  factory,  k^tween  the  hours  of  7  o  clock  in  the  evening  and 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning:  IVovided,  that  where  it  is  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  minister  that  the  customs  or  exigencies  of  the  trade 
carried  on  in  any  class  of  factories  or  parts  thereof,  either  generally 
or  situate  in  any  pirticular  locality,  or  other  reasons,  require  or  make 
it  desirable  that  such  trade  should  be  exempted  from  the  o{>ei'ation  of 
this  section,  he  may  by  order  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  i>ai-ts 
thereof  a  special  exemption,  and  for  such  time  as  he  may  think  fit. 

A  person  under  the  age  of  16  years  shall  not  be  employed  in  such 
classes  of  fact^)ries  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  regu- 
lation unless  the  occupier  of  the  factory  has  obtained  a  certificate  in 
the  prescribed  fonn  of  the  fitness  of  such  person  for  employment  in 
that  factory.  A  certificate  of  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  may 
be  granted  by  any  legjally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  and  shall  be 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  satisfied  bv  the  production  of  a  certificate  of 
birth  or  other  sufficient  evidence  tliat  the  person  named  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  is  of  the  age  therein  specified,  and  that  such  person  has 
been  personally  examined  by  him,  and  is  not  incapacitated  by  disease 
or  bodily  intinnitv  from  working  daily  for  the  time  allowed  by  law  in 
the  factory  namecl  in  the  certificate. 

Where  an  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  a  person  under  the  age  of  16 
yeai-s  is,  by  disease  or  bodily  infii-mity,  incapacitated  for  working  daily 
ror  the  time  allowed  by  law  in  a  factory,  he  may  serve  written  notice 
thereof  on  the  occupier,  requiring  that  the  employment  of  such  person 
be  discontinued  from  tne  period  named  therein^  not  being  less  than 
1  nor  more  than  7  days  after  the  service  of  such  notice;  aiKl  the  oocu- 
pier  shall  not  continue  after  the  period  named  in  such  notice  to  employ 
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F  A  ft      ndinj^  }i  i^ertiticatt*  of  fitness  has  been  previously 
_  1       '*")  unless  a  lecrally  qualitied  nipdioal  praotf- 

ha*^,  afu*r  Uie  wervice  of  the  notice,  personally  examinea  such 
ervon  and  Imls  r**rtiHe<l  that  sm-h  perssoci  is  not  so  incapacitated  a^ 

PHOVfSIOK  OF   PlJiOKS   FOR  THE   BATING   OF  MEALa 

Th©  mtni^ti^r  may,  liy  notice  in  writing,  forbid  the  occupier  of  a 

lit  any  employees  therein  to  tnkc  their  raeals  in  any 
-  k  is  bein^  carried  on  therein,  and  may  direct  au  occu- 

\%:i  4>r  provide  a  suitable  room  or  pbice  in  the  factory  nr  in 
>n  therewith  for  the  purpose  of  a  dining  or  oatini^f  room  for 
Aplayee!«  in  ^iieh  factorv 

SEATS   FOB    FEMALES. 

Every  cxieupier  of  a  factory  or  shop  shall  cause  tu  l>e  provided  8uit- 

'■-f  sluing  accommodation  for  all  females  employed  in  ois  factory  or 

fn  the  proy>ortion  of  one  seat  to  every  three  females  employed, 

rimiodations  shall  be  conveniently  situated  for  the 

,  orwhom  the  same  is  provided*     The  occupier  of 

ly  fttccory  or  shop  shall  allow  every  female  employed  therein  to  make 

■srtcn  fitting  accommodation  at  all  reasonable  times  during  the 

n  Sfuch  use  would  not  necessarily  interfere  with  the  proper 

i''*  imtg©  by  such  female  of  her  duties. 

BAKEKIKS, 

In  uddition  to  the  geneml  regulations  regarding  factories,  which 
>ply  iHjiially  b>  bakeries,  the  latter  esitiiblishinents  are  subject  to  the 
allowing  special  provisions: 

Where  a  Imkehouse  having  employed  therein  one  or  more  persons 

.:#„..f..j  I  J,  any  district  under  this  act  (1)  no  place  on  the  same  level  with 

-e  and  forming  part  of  the  same  building  shall  be  used  as 

pui^  place  unless  such  sleeping  place  is  ctfectuafly  separated  from 

iiunt<%Htion  with  the  bakehouse  by  a  partition  extending  from  the 

Hng,  and  there  is  an  external  glajced  window  in  such 

i  at  least  9  superticial  feet  in  area,  of  which  at  least  4^ 

li  feet  are  made  so  as  to  open  foi'  ventilation;  (2)  no  eartli  or 

set,,  cesspit,  urinal,  or  ash  pit  shall  be  within  or  communicatf* 

1  the  bakehouse;  [ii)  any  cistern  for  supplying  water  to  the  bake- 

H3  shall  l>e  separate  and  distinct  from  an^^  cistern  supplying  water 

watercloset;  (4)  no  drain  pipe  for  carrying  off  fecal  or  sewage 

*"      *^  ''i  have  an  opening  within  the  bakehouse. 


KF-OUliATlON   OF   HOME    WORK:   SWEATTNO    SYSTEM, 

For  Uif  r«?gulHtion  of  work  carried  on  outside  of  the  factory  proper, 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  sweating  system,  the  law  provides  as 
jIIows: 

The  cwcupier  of  a  fiietory  shall,  for  the  information  of  the  inspectors, 
»}aiw  sHaJI  be  eniltlea  to  dvmaad  such  InformatiorK  keep  a  r^^cotd 
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in  the  prescribed  form  and  with  the  prescribed  particalars,  showing: 
(a)  The  name  of  every  person  employed  by  him  in  the  business  of  a 
factory  outside  such  factory;  (b)  the  places  where  thos^  persons  are 
employed;  (c)  the  rate  of  payment  in  each  instance. 

The  occupier  must  forward  this  record  to  the  inspector  for  his 
information  whenever  demanded  by  him. '  For  the  purpose  of  the  fore- 
going provisions,  every  person  is  considered  an  occupier  "who,  whether 
lis  principal,  contractor,  subcontractor,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indi- 
rectlj^  issues  or  gives  out,  or  authorizes  or  permits  to  be  issued  or  given 
out,  any  material  whatsoever  for  the  purpose  of  being  wholly  or  partly 
prepared  or  manufai^tured  outside  a  factory  as  articles  of  clothing  or 
wearing  apparel  (including  boots  and  shoes)  for  trade  or  sale.^' 

It  Is  furthermore  provided  that  if  any  occupier  as  above  d^ined 
'*  muses  or  allows  wearing  apparel  to  be  made,  cleaned,  or  repaired 
in  any  building,  any  inmate  of  which  is  suffering  from  smallpox, 
Asiatic  cholera,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup,  or  such 
other  disease  as  may  be  declared  to  be  an  infectious  disease  under  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  in  force  in  Queensland,  he  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20  [t>97.33]  unless  he  proves  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  illness  in  the  building,  and  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  become  aware  of  it." 

KEEPING   OF   RECORDS,  POSTING   OF  NOTICES,  ETC. 

The  occupier  of  every  factor}'^  is  required  to  keep  careful  records  of 
matters  to  whii^h  the  act  relates.  He  must  keep  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  employees  in  the  factory,  together  with  the  ages  of  all  employees 
under  \H  years  of  age,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  required.  He  must  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the 
entnince  of  his  establishment,  and  in  other  parts  as  the  inspector  may 
order,  a  copy  of  this  act  and  the  regulations  made  in  virtue  of  it,  and 
a  notice  (containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  inspector  for  the 
district,  the  usual  working  hours  of  the  factory,  and  the  number  of 
p<»rsons  who  may  be  employed  in  each  room  of  the  factory.  The  fol- 
lowing provision  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  going  further  in  this  direc- 
tion than  do  the  acts  of  the  other  Colonies.  It  reads:  "The  occupier 
of  a  factory  shall,  if  so  required  by  the  minister,  furnish  to  him  a  scale 
of  the  wages  paid  to  the  employees  therein,  and  also  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment made  foi'  piecework  to  the  persons  working  in  and  in  connection 
with  such  factor}'." 

INSPECTION  OF  FACTORIES. 

A  very  thorough  sysUun  for  the  administmtion  and  enforcement  of 
the  act  is  provided.  The  governor  is  empowered  to  appoint  a  chief 
inspector  and  tts  many  inspectors  of  factories  and  shops  as  may  be 
necessary.     These  inspectors  are  given  all  the  usual  powers  of  entry 
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[»n.     Especially  do  they  have  the  power  of  ordering 
pje^'aiitions^  where  such  action  se^m.s  noivssiirv,  for  the 
!>U*ciian  af  the  health  and  lives  of  the  employees. 

LaBOK   IK   :$TOK£S, 

A  gc»od  many  uf  the  provisions  regarding  factorieis  apply  equally  to 

I  ar  $tore«(.     Such*  for  example,  are  the  provisions  regarding  the 

ng  of  records*  showing  the  names  and  ages  of  employees^  the 

of  copies  of  the   act   and   other   notices,  the   requirements 

ittation,  the  amount  of  cubic  air  8pace  to  be  furnished, 

'  '  ii.'i  of  sitting  accommodationH  for  females,  protection  of 

*l  other  opening!?^,  and  the  re.striction  of  the  eiuploynient 

under  10  veara  of  age  and  feuiales  sis  managers  of  elevators 

lifts. 

Follow iiig  are  the  provisions   relating  specially  to  shops.     They 
relate,  it  will  be  seen,  exclusively  to  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
llnir  of  cniploye^j^: 

hereiiuift<*r  provided*  a  male  under  16  years  of  age  or  a 
not  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  shop  for  ii  longer 
M  o*J  hours  in  any  1  week,  exclusive  of  such  time  as  may  })e 
f*»r  mesils,  or  for  a  Ioniser  time  than  1*^  hours  in  any  1  day, 
*^uch  time  as  may  he  allowed  for  meals,  except  on  1  day 
k,  wh<*n  IH  hours'  work  may  be  done. 
Any  such  jierson  may,  however,  be  employed  in  a  shop  for  a  period 
.*t  .^v.^uxlinj^  a  hours  on  any  day  beyond  the  ordinary  working  liours, 
it  the  total  number  of  days  in  any  i  year  on  which  in  any 
^j>  III  ill  iiiiy  work  in  connection  with  a  shop  any  such  male  or  female 
8o  ciiiployed,  shall  not  exceed  h2. 
^  No  male  under  l»i  years  at  age  and  no  female  shall  l>et^rnployed  con- 
iiu!Of!Hly  in  a  shop  for  rnon*^  than  5  hours  without  an  interval  of  at 
f  an  hour  for  a  meal, 

I'son  under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  during  any  day 
in  any  shop,  or  at  any  work  in  connection  with  a  shop,  if  he  or  she 
'  afi  been  previously  employed  the  same  dav  in  a  factory  for  8  hours,  or 
>r  a  lotig«*r  time  than  wilt  when  added  to  the  time  worked  by  htm  or 
?r  in  any  factory  exceed  8  hours  in  the  whole,  or  in  any  case  for  a 
>ngi*r  period  than  will  together  with  the  time  during  which  he  or  she 
Ik^co  4*o  previously  employed  complete  the  number  of  8  hours, 

Tb«^  foregoing  provisions  do  not  apply  to  the  following  classes  of 
bapa,  which  are   mentioned  in  a  schedule;  Chemists'  shops,  <'offee- 
HKijiM^is  confectioners^  eating  houfies^  fiish  and  oyster  shops,  fruit  and 
,  restaumnts,  news  agents'  shops,  tobacconists'  shops, 
*'rs,  and  laitchers'  shops.      Regarding  these  shops  the 
[>veraor  may,  Bubject  to  the  provisions  of  this  ai^t,  make  regulations 
^,1..  -.  V :  h  tiialojs!  under  16  j'cars  of  age  and  females  under  18  years 
Ue  empluyixl.     The  minister  may,  after  due  inquiry,  and 
ib]«ct  lo  such  conditions  as  s4jems  requisite,  suspend  the  provisions 
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which  relate  to  shops  in  any  building  or  place  in  which  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  works  of  industry  and  art,  or  bazaar,  or  fair  for  benevolent 
or  charitable  purposes  is  being  held. 

The  provision  regarding  the  fixing  of  penalties  for  infractions  of  the 
act  and  of  the  method  of  their  imposition  are  not  here  reproduced,  as 
they  present  few  features  of  general  interest.  The  system  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  found  in  the  other  Colonies. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

THE  LABOB  CONTBAGT. 

The  Masters  and  Servants  Act  passed  March  18,  1892,  contains  the 
law  now  in  force  regarding  the  labor  contract.  This  act,  which  repeals 
the  prior  legislation  of  1868  and  1886,  provides  that  whenever  an 
employer  or  employee  refuses  or  neglects  to  carry  out  any  contract  of 
service,  or  whenever  any  dispute  regarding  the  rights  or  liabilities  of 
either  party  arises,  the  party  who  feels  himself  aggrieved  can  appeal 
to  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Upon  being  thus  appealed  to  this  officer 
must  summon  the  other  party,  and  by  a  hearing  determine  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken  to  secure  justice.  If  it  appears  that  the  party 
complained  against  is  about  to  abscond,  the  justice  can  order  his  appre- 
hension, and  if  he  fails  to  give  security  for  his  appeai'ance,  detain 
him  in  safe  custody  until  the  hearing  of  the  complaint. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  the  complaint  the  justice  can,  according  as  jus- 
tice demands,  annul  the  contract,  order  the  abatement  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  remuneration  due;  or,  where  no  amount  of  compen- 
sation or  damage  can  be  assessed,  or  where  pecuniary  compensation 
will  not  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  impose  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing in  amount  £20  ($97.33),  or  shall  assess  and  determine  the  amount 
of  compensation  or  damage,  together  with  the  costs,  to  be  made  to  the 
party  complaining  and  order  the  same  to  be  paid. 

If  the  order  directs  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract  and  directs  the 
party  complained  against  to  find  sufficient  security  that  he  will  do  so, 
and  such  security  is  not  given,  the  justice  may  commit  such  party  to 
any  jail  to  be  confined  until  he  does  find  security.  Such  commitment 
or  series  of  commitments  can  not  be  for  a  longer  total  period  than  3 
months. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  as  above  described,  does 
not  extend  to  cases  where  the  amount  claimed  exceeds  £50  ($243.33), 
nor  can  he  make  an  order  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  exceeding  that 
amount. 

Where,  on  the  hearing  of  an  information  or  complaint,  it  appears 
to  the  justices  that  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  person  or  property  of  the 
l)arty  complaining  or  the  misconduct  or  ill  treatment  complained  of 
has  been  of  an  aggravated  character,  and  that  such  injury,  misoondact, 
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or  ill  treatment  has  not  arisen  or  been  committed  in  the  bona  fide  exer- 
cise of  a  legsA  right  existing  or  bona  fide  and  reasonably  supposed  to 
exist,  and,  further,  that  any  pecuniary  compensation  or  other  remedy 
by  this  act  provided  will  not  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  then 
the  jnstioes  may  order  the  party  complained  against  to  be  imprisoned, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  3  months. 

A  clause  provides  that ''  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  employer 
or  employed  from  enforcing  their  respective  civil  rights  and  remedies 
for  any  breach  or  nonperformance  of  the  contract  of  service  b}*^  any 
action  or  suit  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  or  equity  in  any  case  where 
proc^eedings  are  not  instituted  under  this  act." 

*'*'  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  authorize  the  imprisonment  of 
any  woman  or  girl." 

APPBENTICESHTP. 

The  problem  of  the  regulation  of  apprenticeship  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Colony.  The  practice 
early  developed  of  young  persons  entering  the  Colony  as  immigmnts 
for  the  purpose  of  being  apprenticed.  To  protect  the  interests  of 
these  persons  there  was  passed  the  act  of  September  10,  1842,  after- 
wards slightly  amended  by  the  act  of  May  21,  1844.  The  important 
feature  of  this  legislation  was  the  provision  made  for  the  appointment 
by  the  governor  of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  guardian  of  government 
juvenile  immigrants,  the  duties  of  whom  were  to  look  after  appren- 
ticing of  young  persons  sent  out  by  the  British  (xovernment  and  to 
see  that  the  conditions  as  regards  their  treatment  as  prescrribed  by  the 
act  were  observed. 

ilay  9,  1849,  another  act  was  passed  extending  the  acts  of  1842  and 
1844  to  the  apprenticing  of  poor  children  sent  out  by  charitable  insti- 
tutions and  other  societies,  as  well  as  those  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

These  acts,  it  will  be  observed,  applied  only  to  particular  classes  of 
apprentices,  and  not  to  apprentices  generally.  The  re»i:ulation  of 
apprenticeship  generally  was  first  definitely  accomplished  by  the  act 
of  July  24,  1873.  This  act,  after  reciting  in  the  preamble  that 
'*  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  whether  there  is  any  law  in  force 
in  this  Colony  under  which  persons  under  age  can  bind  thoniselvos  as 
apprentices  to  master  workmen;  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  and 
desirable  to  remove  such  doubts,"  declares  that  all  the  laws  in  force  in 
England  regarding  apprenticeship  on  January  1,  1878,  should  appl}- 
to  the  Colony  of  Western  Australia. 

The  only  legislation  subsequent  to  that  date  is  the  section  contain<Hl 
in  The  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  1S1I2,  which  provides  that  ''no 
apprenticeship  indenture  or  agreement  shall  be  annulled  except  upon 
.  proof  of  ill  treatment  of  the  apprentice  >)v  the  master,  or  incompe- 
tency on  .the  part  of  the  master  to  teach  such  apprentice,  or  willful 
10$W—No.  83—01 7 
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neglect  so  to  teach  such  apprentice,  or  incorrigible  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  apprentiexj:  Provided,  also,  that  the  justices,  if  they  rescind 
or  annul  any  agreement  or  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  order  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  premium  paid  on  the  bind- 
ing of  the  apprentice  to  be  repaid  to  the  person  or  i>ersons  paying  the 
same." 

MEBOANTHiE  EST ABTJBH  M  KNTB.   ■ 

The  regulation  of  the  hours  of  business  in  shops  or  stores  was 
accomplished  by  the  act  of  October  28,  1898.  This  act  is  very  simi- 
lar in  character  and  general  provisions  to  the  New  South  Wales  shop 
act  of  1899,  the  provisions  of  which  have  been  given.  As  in  the  case 
of  that  act,  a  number  of  "shop  districts"  are  created  and  power  is 
given  to  the  governor  to  create  other  districts.  The  act  itself  creates 
9  districts.  A  distinction  is  made  between  shops  mentioned  in  a 
schedule  (chemists'  and  druggists'  shops,  tea  and  coffee  houses  or  stalls, 
tish  and  oyster  shops,  confectioners'  shops,  tobac<K>nists,  restaurants, 
news  agents  stationers,  and  booksellers'  shops,  undertakers'  shops, 
florists'  shops,  but(;hers'  shops,  and  shops  or  premises  licensed  a8  hotels 
or  publicans'  general  wayside  houses)  and  other  shops.  By  shop  is 
meant  any  place  where  goods  are  offered  for  sale  by  retail. 

Shops  other  than  those  mentioned  in  the  schedule  in  a  shop  district 
must  be  closed  on  week  days  from  0  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.,  and  all  such  shops 
in  districts  subseiiucntl}'^  created  by  the  governor  must  be  opened  and 
closed  at  the  houi-s  fixed  by  the  governor.  Any  shopkeeper,  however, 
may  keep  his  shop  open  on  the  evening  either  of  Wednesday  or  Sat- 
urday until  10  p.  m.,  provided  the  day  is  not  the  same  as  that  upon 
which  his  shop  is  closed  for  a  half  holiday. 

Every  shop  not  a  schedule  shop  must  be  closed  for  a  half  holiday 
on  at  least  one  week  day  in  every  week  in  which  a  public  holiday  does 
not  occur.  The  minister  must  by  proclamation  fix  2  week  days  on 
one  of  which  each  shop  must  give  a  half  holiday,  as  above  provided. 

On  the  week  days  preceding  Christmas  day,  New  Year's  daj%  Good 
Friday,  and  a  public  holiday  which  falls  on  a  Saturday  all  non- 
schedule  shops  may  be  kept  open  until  10  p.  m. 

A  penalty  of  not  exceeding  £.5  ($24. 38)  is  imposed  upon  anj' 
enii)loyer  in  a  nonschedule  shop  allowing  a  shop  assistant  to  remain 
longer  than  three-quart<?rs  of  an  hour  after  closing  time  or  after  1.45 
p.  m.  on  half  holidays,  or  earlier  than  S  a.  m.,  with  the  exception  that 
shop  assistants  engaged  in  or  about  dairies  and  butchers',  greengrocers', 
fruit<irers\  and  bakers'  shops  may  be  employed  })efore  that  hour. 

As  an  exception  to  this  provision,  however,  it  is  provided  that  shop 
assistants  in  any  such  shop  may  be  employed  after  closing  hours  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  8  hours  in  any  day  not  a  half  holiday  on  not 
more  than  24  days  in  any  one  year,  but  the  shop  must  be  closed  during 
that  time. 
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e  fnliowin|f  provi<?ions  regarding  the  hours  of  lalior  of  shop  assist- 
\i0  >^p|tly  to  all  .Hhojii*,  whether  mentioned  in  the  schedule  or  not: 
[o  woman  or  any  person  under  16  years  of  age  must  be  employed  in 
NMtt  A  jih<^ip  for  more  than  48  houi*$  in  any  one  week^  exclusive  of 
allowed  for  meals, 
An  nbop  MaiBtaot^  and  eierk^  in  shops  and  hotek  mentioned  in  the 
and  in  all  whole^iale  and  commission  agents-  places  of  biL*!iness, 
all  afl8iKtant8  in  the  trade  or  business  of   barber  or  hairdre.sHor 
muift  h©  given  a  half  holiday  from  1.45  p.  m.  on  some  week  day  in  eveiy 
wee'l    '        '  ich  a  public  holiday  doe«  not  occur.     As  regards  barbi^rs' 
and  <f^ni'  shops  the  .special  provision  is  made  that  no  employee 

aball  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  shop  later  than  7.30  p.  m,  on  week 
days  ollifir  than  Saturdays,  and  lU  o'clock  on  Saturdays  and  the  week 
tya  immediately  prei?eding  Christmas  day,  New  Year's  day,  Good 
riday.  and  a  public  holiday  which  falls  on  a  Saturday. 

Tthe  enforcement  of  the  act  the  minister  is  directed  to  apix>int  as 
inspectors  tui  may  be  necessary.     These  inspectors  are  given  uU 
nei!e8dary  powers  of  entry  and  examination  for  the  execution  of 
duties.     E«ich  shopkeeper  must  keep  a  record  showing  his  tniditig 
.  the  hours  during  which  his  shop  is  kept  open,  the  hours  during 
whieb  hij«i employees  ai-e  kept  at  work,  the  extra  hours  worked  in  a^^cord- 
II  ith  the  provisions  given  al>ove,  and  the  day  or  days  on  which 

,        •es  are  entitled  to  a  half  holiday.     These  records  must  always 
c>iii*n  to  the  inspection  of  the  insijeetors. 
Other  provisions  of  the  law  relat4>  to  the  imposition  of  penalties  and 

method  of  making  prmecutions  under  the  act 
The  act  has  a  tentative  character,  a^  it^s  provisions  are  declared  to  be 
foTV^  only  for  a  |>eriod  of  3  years  from  November  1, 181^8. 
The  foregoing  act,  as  far  as  regards  the  conditions  of  labor  of  female 
'shop  employees,  received  an  important  amendment  by  the  act  of 
r  Ui^  1801>,  which  provides  that  '*in  all  rooms  of  a  shop  [as 
by  the  former  act]  where  female  assistantj^  are  employed,  the 
lopkeeper  shall  provide,  for  the  use  of  such  assistants,  seatd  behind 
ter,  or  in  such  other  position  as  may  bo  suitable  for  the  pur- 
id  such  se^its  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  one  seat 
to  ever)*  three  female  assistant.s  employed  in  each  room/'  The  penalty 
f  "  'hire  to  comply  with  this  provision  is  a  fine  not  exceeding  £S 
k  I  for  the  first  offense  and  not  less  than  £1  ($4*87)  nor  more  than 

^6  ($^^33)  for  each  subsequent  otfense. 


PAYMENT  OF  WAGES:  TBtJCK  SYSTEM. 

he  iiibjeot  of  the  protex*tion  of  the  wages  of  workingmen,  their 

It         '    '  ilatinn  of  the  truck  system  is  covered  by  The 

i  of  OctoWr  1^8,  18*^^8,  and  The  Truck  Act  of 

Molier  9,  I8i*lf.    The  tirst  of  these  two  acts  relates  chiefly  to  making 

jes  m  prefernffd  claim,  h  himnch  of  lalxyr  iogislation  not  oovetCiA  \>Y 
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the  present  report.  The  only  section  of  the  act  that  should  hero  be 
mentioned  is  the  one  declaring  that  '^  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
in  writing  to  the  contrary,  the  entire  amount  of  wages  earned  by  or 
payable  to  any  workman  engaged  or  employed,  in  manual  labor  shall 
be  paid  to  such  workman  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  1  week." 

The  Truck  Act,  as  its  name  implies,  relates  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
payment  of  wages  in  goods  or  otherwise  than  in  money.  This  act 
provides  that  in  every  contract,  by  which  is  meant  any  understanding 
or  agreement,  written  or  verbal,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  a 
workman  the  wages  agreed  upon  must,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned 
below,  })e  paid  in  money  or  order  on  a  banking  institution  in  the  Col- 
ony, payable  to  bearer  on  demand.  And  furthermore,  "  if,  by  agree- 
ment, custom,  or  otherwise,  a  workman  is  entitled  to  receive,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  regular  period  of  the  payment  of  his  wages,  an  advance 
as  part  or  on  account  thereof,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  employer 
to  withhold  such  advance  or  make  any  deduction  in  respect  of  such 
advance  on  account  of  poundage,  discount,  or  interest,  or  any  similar 
charge." 

Any  provision  in  a  contract  in  contravention  of  the  foregoing  is 
ill^al  and  void. 

The  employer  is  prohibited  from,  directly  or  indirectly,  making  it  a 
condition  of  employment  in  any  way  that  wages  shall  be  spent  in  a 
particular  plac«  or  in  a  particular  manner. 

The  entire  amount  of  wagers,  with  the  exceptions  to  be  noted,  must 
be  paid  in  money,  and  in  any  action  brought  by  a  workman  for  the 
recovery  of  any  simi  duo  as  wages  the  employer  c^an  not  allege  as  a 
set-off  the  furnishing  of  any  goods  by  himself  or  his  agent,  or  any 
concerning  the  profits  of  which  he  has  an  interest.  No  employer  also 
c^n  sue  for  the  value  of  goods  furnished  under  these  circumstances. 

No  deduction  shall  be  made  from  a  workman's  wages  for  sharpening 
or  repairing  tools,  exc^ipt  by  agreement  not  forming  part  of  the  con- 
dition of  hiring. 

Following  are  the  exceptions  above  referred  to  in  which  the  act  docs 
not  apply:  (1)  Where  according  to  written  agreement  necessaries  to  ])e 
paid  for  by  deduction  from  wages  are  furnished  during  not  more  than 
the  first  6  weeks  of  service  of  a  workman;  (2)  where  it  is  agreed  that 
the  emploj'^er  shall  furnish  medical  attendance  or  supplies  or  any  fuel, 
materials,  tools,  appliances,  or  implements  to  1>e  used  by  the  workman 
in  his  lalwr;  (3)  where  it  is  agreed  that  the  necessary  outfit  and  sup- 
port not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  2  months'  wages  shall  be  supplied  to 
a  workman  engaged  to  fell  bush  or  timlKM*  or  (»l(»ar  land;  (4)  where  it 
is  agreed  that  the  employer  shall  furnish  the  workman  with  hay,  corn, 
or  other  provender  for  any  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden  used  by 
him  in  his  work;  (5)  where  the  employer  agrees  to  fui*nish  a  tenement 
in  which  he  can  I'eside  as  a  part  i-emuneration  for  his  labor;  (6)  where 
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the  employer  agrees  to  supply  the  workman  with  food  or  nonintoxi- 
<ating  drink  dressed  or  prepared  under  the  fonner's  roof  and  there 
consumed  by  the  employee;  (7)  the  making  of  deductions  from  wages 
to  repay  advances  made  to  a  workman  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  dues 
to  a  friendly  society,  insurance  company,  savings  bank,  or  other  asso- 
ciation, or  for  the  relief  of  the  employee  or  his  family  in  case  of 
sickness;  and  (8)  to  seamen  or  to  persons  employed  in  agricultural, 
fruit-growing,  or  pastoral  pursuits,  or  engaged  on  sheep  or  cattle 
stations. 

In  all  cases  the  deduction  made  in  the  case  of  these  exceptions 
must  not  exceed  the  real  and  true  value  of  the  materials  furnished. 

Other  sections  of  the  act,  which  need  not  be  here  reproduced,  relate 
to  the  imposition  of  fines  for  infractions  of  the  law  and  the  method  of 
imposing  or  collecting  these  penalties. 

(3ANADA. 

As  in  the  United  States,  the  great  body  of  labor  legislation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enactments  of  the  individual  States,  or  Provinces,  as 
they  ai-e  called.  All  legislation  in  reference  to  labor  by  the  Dominion 
Government  must  fall  under  the  heading  of  legislation  in  reference  to 
(a)  r^ulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  (b)  census  and  statistics,  (c) 
naturalization  and  aliens,  (d)  criminal  law,  or  (e)  matters  not  assigned 
exclusivel}'^  to  the  Provinces.  These  divisions  are  somewhat  broad  in 
scope,  and,  consequently,  the  Dominion  Government  has  the  power  to 
legislate  regarding  a  number  of  matters  which  in  the  United  States 
would  fall  within  the  province  of  the  States.  Thus,  legislation  in 
regard  to  trade  unions,  picketing,  intimidation,  conspiracy,  etc.,  in  so 
far  as  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law,  is  a  matter  for 
the  Dominion  Government.  Legislation  in  regard  to  these  matters 
has  been  enacted  as  follows: 

1.  An  act  respecting  threats,  intimidation,  and  other  offenses 
embodied  in  the  Criminal  Code,  65  and  56  Vict.,  cap.  29,  Statutes  of 
Canada,  1892. 

2.  An  act  in  regard  to  trade  unions,  passed  June  14,  1872,  and  cited 
as  The  Trade  Unions  Act,  Revised  Sbitutes  of  Canada,  48  Vict.,  cap.  131. 

In  1889  an  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  and  prevention  of 
combinations  formed  in  restraint  of  trade.  In  1900,  however,  an 
amendment  was  made  to  th(»  Criminal  Code,  in  which  is  contained  a 
clause  specially  exempting  combinations  of  workmen  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  reproduce  the  provisions  of  the  fore- 
going acts  that  have  been  cited,  as  they  are  to  so  large  an  extent  but  a 
reproduction  of  British  legislation  upon  the  same  subjects.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  The  Trade  Unions  Act,  which  follows  the  British 
act  almort  literally.    For  the  same  reason,  in  considering  the  legisla- 
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tion  of  the  Provinces,  no  effort  is  made  to  reprodiu'o  their  law**  <^n- 
cerning  masters  and  servants. 

Within  the  past  year  (1900)  the  Dominion  Government,  however, 
has  entered  the  distinct  field  of  labor  legislation  through  the  enactment, 
July  18  of  that  year,  of  a  comprehensive  law  in  i-elation  to  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  and  the  creation  of  a  department  of  labor 
for  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  in  relation  to  labor. 
This  law  will,  of  course,  be  fully  reproduced. 

As  regards  the  Provinces,  but  two,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  have  enacted 
any  considerable  body  of  labor  legislation,  though  Manitoba,  by  act  of 
July  5,  1900,  has  followed  their  example  in  so  far  as  the  passage  of  a 
factory  act  is  concerned. 

The  following  account  of  the  labor  legislation  of  Canada  will  there- 
fore be  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  Dominion  law  regarding  the  set- 
tlement of  industrial  disputes  and  a  department  of  labor,  and  the  factory 
and  allied  legislation  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba. 

THE  DOMINION. 

As  has  already  been  noted  in  the  introductory  paragraphs,  the 
Dominion  Government,  on  July  18,  1900,  passed  a  law  in  relation  to 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  and  the  creation  of  a  department 
of  labor.  This  law,  though  constituting  a  single  act,  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts,  relating,  respectively,  to  the  two  subjects  just  mentioned. 
Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  relate  to  industrial  disputes,  and  sections  10 
to  12,  inclusive,  to  the  creation  and  duties  of  the  department  of  labor. 
For  purposes  of  consideration,  it  is  preferable,  therefore,  to  reproduce 
these  sections  separately  under  their  appropriate  heads. 

ARBITRATION  TBTBUNAIiS. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  sections  of  the  law  of  July  18, 1900,  which 
relate  to  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes: 

An  Act  to  aid  in  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  trade  disputes,  and  to  provide  for 
the  publication  of  statistical  industrial  information.     [Assented  to  July  IS,  1900.] 

Jler  Majesty^  hy  and  with  the  admce  and  cmuient  of  the  Senate  a/nd 
Home  of  Co7ti7nons  of  Canada^  etiacts  as  follaios: 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  The  Conciliation  Act,  1900. 

2.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  expression 
''minister"  means  the  member  of  Her  Majesty's  privy  council  for 
Canada  to  whom,  for  the  time  being,  the  governor  in  council  may 
assign  the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

3.  Any  ]x)arcl  established  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  whicn  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  between 
employers  and  workmen  by  conciliation  or  arbitration,  or  any  associa- 
tion or  body  authorized  by  an  agreement  in  writing  made  between 
employers  and  workmen  to  deal  with  such  disputes  (in  this  act  referred 
to  as  a  conciliation  board)  may  apply  to  the  minister  for  registration 
under  this  act 
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r**"  fhin  rruiHt  bi*  ucronipnnieci  l)V  (*opieH  of  the  conHtitu- 
( tion.  h'_  'LTTiljitions  *if  therom^ilititioii  Iwrnrd,  with  hiuIi  other 

iof  ister  uiay  ivasonably  roquin». 

i  keej)  a  rcgiHter  of  conciliation  boards,  and  enter 
lljort^ui  witb  n^spt^ct  to  each  registc*red  board  its  nanic  and  princiixil 
otBft',  n^^*^  <ui])  other  |mi-ticulars  Ji8  he  thinks  expedient;  and  any  regis- 
tereti  <  »on  board  shall  be  entitled  to  have  it.s  name  removed 

fn>tii  til*-  ff^rster  on  sending  to  the  minister  a  wi*itten  application  to 
tlmt  effect. 

4.  Kverv  registered  conciliation  board  shall  furnish  such  returns, 
n^pf' rf**  nf  its  pnKMM'dings,  and  other  documents  as  the  minister  uiaj 
tvri  nMjuire* 

iiiinif*ter  may,  on  being  satisfied  that  a  registered  concilia* 
tioti  ixmrd  hiL^  ceased  to  exist  or  to  act,  remove  its  name  from  the 

t.  Where  n  difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an  emplo^-er 
or  any  cla^*^  of  employers'^  and  workmen,  or  lietween  ditFercnt  classes  of 
workiwen,  the  minister  may,  if  he  thinks  tit,  exercise  all  or  any  of  the 
»wing  1  namely:    (a)    Innuire  into  the  causes  and  cireum- 

t'c^iof  :  rence;  (1))  take  such  steps  as  to  him  seem  expedient 

T  the  purpo.sc  of  enabling  the  parties  to  the  difference  tc»  meet 
together,  by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  under  the  presidency 
of  II  cliainnan  mutually  agreed  uix)n  or  nominated  l>y  him  or  by  some 
oiber  |jer*jon  or  body,  witii  a  view  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
difference;  (c)  on  the  application  of  employers  or  workmen  interested, 
and  tktU^T  taking  ifito  consideration  tne  existence  and  adequacy  of 
meaOH  available  for  conciliation  in  the  district  or  trade  and  the  cir-r 
cum^tances  of  the  case,  appoint  a  |M*rson  or  persons  to  act  as  conciliator 
or  «*•  a  Iwvard  of  conciliation;  (d)  on  the  application  of  both  parties  to 
th'  free,  appoint  an  arbitnitor  or  arbitmtors, 

^  y  person  is  so  apiminted  to  act  ih  (conciliator,  he  shall  inquire 

into  the  causes  arul  circumstances  of  the  ditference  by  couimunication 
with  the  iMirties,  and  otherwise  shall  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  tne  ditTerence,  and  shall  report  his  proceedings  to  the  minister* 

3,  If  a  settJement  of  the  ditference  is  effected  either  by  conciliation 
or  by  Jirbitnition,  a  memorandum  of  the  terms  thereof  shall  be  drawn 
ap  and  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  representatives,  and  a  copy  thereof 
Hoall  be  nclrvcred  to  and  kept  by  the  minister. 

&•  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  conciliator  to  promote  conditions  favor- 
able to  a  settlement  l>y  endeavoring  to  allay  distrust,  to  remove  causes 
of  frictioit,  to  promote  good  feeling,  to  restore  contidi^nce,  and  to 
encourage  the  parties  to  come  together  and  themselves  effect  a  settle- 
tncut,  and  also  to  promote  agreementa  between  employers  and  employees 
with  a  view  to  the  submission  of  differences  to  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion before  resorting  to  strikes  or  lockouts. 

6»  The  conciliator  or  conciliii t  ton  board  may ,  when  deemed  advisable, 
invite  nther*^  to  a«**i«t  them  in  the  work  of  conciliation. 

7»  h  ■•merit  is  effect^^d,  and  while  the  difference  is 

amler  «  i  of  a  conciliator  or  conciliation  l>oard,  such  con* 

eiliatfiT  or  conciliation  ^K>ard  is  of  opinion  that  some  misunderstanding 
or  rlt»ouMc»*nM>ni  appears  to  exist  betw^een  the  parties  as  to  the  causes 
or  's  of  the  ditference,  and.  with  a  view  to  the  rem«»val  of 

j«u*  ii  miMiM.n  i>tandit»g  or  dissigreement,  desires  an  inquiry  under  oatli 
into  mich  causes  and  circumstances,  and,  in  writing  signed  by  such 
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conciliator  or  the  membora  of  the  conciliatioo  board,  aa  the  case  may 
l)e,  communicates  to  the  minister  such  desire  for  inquiry,  and  if  the 
parties  to  the  difference  or  their  representatives  in  wntinj^  cooaent 
thereto,  then,  on  his  recommendation,  the  governor  in  council  may 
appoint  such  conciliator  or  members  of  the  conciliation  board,  or  some 
other  person  or  persons,  a  commissioner  or  conmiissioners,  as  the  case 
may  be,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  respecting  inquiries  concerning 
public  matters,  to  conduct  such  inquirv,  and,  for  tnat  purpose,  may 
confer  upon  him  or  them  the  powers  which  under  the  said  act  may  tie 
conferred  upon  commissioners. 

8.  Proceedings  before  any  conciliation  or  arbitration  board  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  such  conciliation  or 
arbitration  board,  as  the  case  may  fo,  or  as  is  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  the  difference  or  dispute. 

9.  If  it  appeal's  to  the  minister  that  in  any  district  or  trade  ade<iuate 
means  do  not  exist  for  having  disputes  submitted  to  a  conciliation 
l>oard  for  the  district  or  trade,  he  may  appoint  any  person  or-  persons 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  district  or  trade,  and  to  confer 
with  the  employers  and  employed,  and,  if  he  thinks  fit,  with  any  local 
authority  or  body,  as  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  cx)nciliatioD 
board  for  such  district  or  trade. 

BUREAU  OF  IiABOB. 

In  1890  the  Canadian  Parliament  passed  an  act  providing  for  the 
creation  of  a  bureau  of  lator  statistics  under  the  department  of  agri- 
culture. The  duties  of  the  commissioner  were  declared  to  be  "to 
collect,  classify,  and  arrange,  and  present  in  quarterly  bulletins  and  in 
yearly  reports  to  Parliament  statistics  relating  to  all  kinds  of  labor  in 
Canada,  and  such  statistics  may  l)e  classified  in  the  manner  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  to  this  act."  No  information,  however,  was  ever  pub- 
lished by  this  bureau  except  such  as  was  secured  through  the  census 
schedules. 

The  act  of  July  18,  1900,  however,  makes  definite  provision  for  a 
d(»pai*tmont  of  labor  with  th(»  duties  usually  falling  to  such  services. 
Following  are  the  sections  of  the  acit  in  relation  to  this  subject: 

10.  With  a  view  to  the  dissemination  of  accurate  statistical  and 
other  information  relating  to  the  conditions  of  labor,  the  minister 
shall  establish  and  have  charge  of  a  department  of  labor,  which  shall 
collect,  digest,  and  publish  in  suitiible  form  statistical  and  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  conditions  of  labor,  shall  institute  and  conduct 
inquiries  into  impoitant  industrial  questions  upon  which  adequate 
information  may  not  at  present  \ye  available,  and  issue  at  least  once  in 
ever}'  month  a  publication  to  be  known  as  the  Labor  Grazette,  which 
shall  contain  information  regarding  conditions  of  the  labor  market 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  shall  be  distributed  or  procurable  in  accord- 
ance with  terms  and  conditions  in  that  behalf  prescribed  by  the 
minister. 

11.  The  expensej^  incurred  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  act  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  money  provided  for  the  purpose  by  Parliament. 

12.  An  annual  report  with  respect  to  the  matters  transacted  by  him 
under  this  act  shall  be  made  by  the  minister  to  the  govemor-genend 
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laid  liefore  Parliament  witbiii  the  first  15  days  of  each 
of. 

Id  pnnvmihet'!  of  the^e  provisions  a  depftrtment  of  labor  has  been 
mially  const itutx^d,  and  the  publivation  of  a  monthly  biilletlu  under 
L*  tttlo  of  Labor  (l:Lz.'tte  wa^  begun  September,  1900, 

ONTARIO. 

THE  LABOR  CONTRACT. 

the  Revi^4od  Statutes  of  Ontario,  1897,  chapter  157,  this  subject  is 

under  the  title  of  ''  Master  and  Servant."'    The  law  provides,  in 

,  that  no  voluntary  eontniet  of  service  or  indentures  entered 

into  by  any  partie^H  i*hall  Ik»  bindin^jf  on  them  or  either  of  them  for  a 

ilonper  time  than  a  term  of  i*  years  from  the  date  of  the  contmct. 

All  n:^r>*^ments  or  barjrains,  verbal  or  written »  between  masters  and 
I  or  tikiUed  laborers,  in  any  trade,  calling,  or  ci-aft,  or  be- 

'r»  and  .servants  or  lalx^rers,  for  the  performance  of  any 

iutie»  or  ^rvice  of  whatsoever  nature,  nhall,  wnether  the  perfoim- 
han  lieen  entered  upon  or  not,  be  binding  on  each  party  for  the 
liillmpnt  thereof;  but  a  verbal  agreement  shall  not  exceed  the 
of  1  year. 

eement^  made  with  persons  not  residing  in  Canada  for  service  in 

Ontario  are  void  as  against  such  persons,  if  made  previous  to  their 

ootning  to  ("anada.     This  provision  is  not  to  be  construed  so  jih  to  pre- 

^T«Dl  per&ons  from  engaging  under  contract  or  agi'eement  skilled  >vork- 

fi  iiol  resident  in  Canada  to  later  in  a  new  industry  in  Ontario,  or 

if  the  skilled  lab<ir  ^L-an  not  lie  otherwise  (jbtained;  nor  do  the  provi- 

oiis  apply  tu  teat^hers,  actors,  artiste,  lecturers,  or  singers. 

The  following  provisions  are  made  regarding  profit  sharing: 

It  dbali  be  lawful  in  any  ti-ade,  c-alling,  liusincNs,  or  employment  for 
aij  a*rreeujcnt  \n  be  entered  into  betwpt»n  the  workman,  servant  or 
I  employed,  and  the  master  or  employer,  by  which  a^ree- 
...  M.ied  snare  in  the  annual  or  other  net  profits  or  proceeds  of 
1©  or  business  carried  on  by  such  master  or  employer,  may  be 
4^  aiid  psiid  to  such  workman,  ser\^ant  or  other  |>er8on  employed, 
lipu  of  or  m  addition  to  his  salary,  wages,  m*  other  remunerution; 
.fin^ement  shall   not  create  any  relHti<»n  in  the  nature  of 
,  .  or  any  rights  or  liabilities  of  copartners,  any  rule  of  law 
ititmry  notwithstanding;  and  any  person  in  whose  favor  such 
mt  is  made,  shall  have  no  right  to  examine  into  tht*  accounts, 
f  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  managements  or  concerns  of  the  tratle, 
llinp  or  business  in  which  he  is  employed  under  the  said  agreement 
otherwise;  and  any  j)eriodical  or  other  statement  or  retm*n  by  the 
plover  of  tlie  net  profits  or  proceeds  of  the  said  trade,  calling,  busi- 
or  i-mployment,  «>n  which  he  declares  and  appropriates  the  share 
"  I  the  said  agreement,  shall  be  hnal  and  conclu- 

,  thereto  and  all  persons  claiming  under  tbein 

Uvely,  and  t^hall  not  be  impeacbabie  upon  any  ground  whatever. 
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Every  agreement  of  the  nature  mentioned  in  the  latst  preceding  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unfoss  it 
purports  to  be  excepted  therefrom,  or  this  may  otherwise  be  inferred. 

The  act  provides  that  any  agreement  or  bargain  entered  into  by  any 
employee  whereby  it  is  agreed  that  this  act  shall  not  apply,  or  that  the 
remedies  provided  shall  not  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  any  person 
entering  into  such  an  agreement,  is  null  and  void  and  of  no  effect  as 
against  any  such  employee. 

The  act  deals  extensively  with  the  subject  of  sunomary  proceedings 
before  justices  in  cases  of  complaints  aiising  out  of  the  relations  of 
masters  and  servants  as  regulated  by  the  act.  Such  complaints  are 
made  before  justices  of  the  peace  or  police  magistrates,  and  appeals 
may  be  taken  to  the  division  court.  The  act  determines  the  duties  of 
justices  of  the  peace  on  receiving  such  complaints,  limits  tlie  time 
within  which  actions  may  be  brought,  defines  the  proceedings  before 
justices  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates,  etc.,  the  manner  of  issuing 
summonses,  mode  of  appeals,  proceedings  in  cases  of  appeals,  etc.  In 
cases  of  complaints  by  servants  for  nonpayment  of  wages  the  justice 
or  justices  before  whom  action  was  brought  may  discharge  the  servant 
from  the  service  of  the  master  and  may  direct  the  payment  of  the 
wages  due,  not  exceeding  $40,  together  with  costs,  and  in  case  of  non- 
payment may  issue  warrants  of  distress. 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

A  general  law  (R.  S.  ().,  1897,  cap.  161)  regarding  the  status,  rights, 
and  liabilities  of  minoi-s  contains,  among  other  provisions,  the  follow- 
ing with  regard  to  apprentices: 

A  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  charge  of  a 
minor,  or  any  charitable  society  being  authorized  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  council  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act,  and 
having  the  care  or  charge  of  a  minor,  the  minor  being  a  male  and  not 
under  the  age  of  14  years,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  minor,  put 
and  bind  him  as  an  apprentice  by  indenture  to  any  respectable  and 
trustwoilhy  master-mecnanic,  farmer,  or  other  person  carrying  on  a 
tmde  or  calling,  for  a  term  not  to  extend  beyond  the  minority  of  the 
apprentice;  or  in  case  of  a  female  not  under  the  age  of  12  years,  may, 
with  her  consent,  bind  the  minor  to  any  respectable  and  trustworthy 
person  airrying  on  any  tmde  or  calling,  or  to  domestic  service  with 
any  resjx^ctable  and  trustworthy  person  for  any  term  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  age  of  18  years. 

The  act  also  gives  the  mother  power  to  bind  a  child  as  an  appren- 
tice when  the  father  abandons  his  infant  children.  When  a  child  is  an 
orphan,  has  Ix^en  abandoned,  has  become  a  public  charge,  oi*  when  its 
parent  or  guardian  has  l>een  committed  to  jail,  the  mayor  of  a  town, 
police  magistrate,  or  judge  of  a  county  court  may  bind  the  child  as  an 
apprentice. 


lil} 
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II  pmvulf  his  approntire,  during'  tbo  torm  of  Lis 

ii  suilnhk*    IkjuhI,    lodging  and   rlothing,  or  such 

k'^nlctit  tijf*refor  HH  in  mentioned  in  tne  indenture,  and  sball  rtl?^o 

♦rty  t4*Hi*h  Hud   instruct  hiuj,  or  ciiuse  liiiii  to  l>e  t4uight  and 

jcted  in  bm  trade  or  calling. 

t<t*>r  of  the  apprentice  die«,  the  apprentice  if  a  nmh\  shall 
Ir  1:  vv%  be?  transferrtHl  to  the  person  (if  any)  who  continues  the 

nt  of  the  dei^ea^ed;  and  8uch  person  shall  bold  the  uppren- 
M'  same  tenns  as  the  deceiused,  if  alive,  would  have  dune* 
V  tran.Hfer  bin  apprentice,  with  hit?  consent  to  any  per- 
petent  to  receive  or  take  an  apprentice  and  who  carries 
m  tbe  stiiiie  kind  of  business. 

Kvi*rv  apnrentice  shall  during  tlie  term  of  his  apprenticeship  faith- 
fully *»en  e  nis  ma8ter,  shall  obey  all  his  lawful  and  reasonable  com- 
m^ifids^  and  shall  not  absent  biuiself  from  hi:^  service,  day  or  night, 
without  his  consent. 

lr«  n  apprentice  absents  him^lf  from  hU  master's  service  or 

etnji  ■i  Wfore  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  expires,  he  tuay  at 

Miy  lime  thereafter,  if  found  in  Ontnrio,  l^e  couipelled  to  serve  his 
miM^^r  for  »i>  long  a  time  as  he  so  absents  himself,  unless  he  makes 
atkfftction  to  his  mai^ter  for  the  loss  sustained  b>^  such  absence. 

Tlie  8u*t  provides  that  if  an  apprentice  refuses  to  serve  or  refuses  or 

leetH  to  perform  his  duty  as  required  by  law,  complaint  may  be 

by  the  ttiast4^r  to  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  p)olice  magistrate,  who 

wTtl  determine  what  satisfaction  shall  be  made  by  the  apprentice  to 

Ihe  niai!«t4'!r.     If  the  apprentice  doe8  not  give  or  make  such  satisfaction 

miMliately,  or  give  security  for  such  satisfaction  if  it  does  not  per- 

fiiil  of  inuncdiate  performance,  he  may  1k»  i-onunitted  to  the  jail  or 

house  of  i'orrection  for  a  time  not  excetniing  :^  mnrrths,  but  such  ioipris- 

itinietil  doet*  not  relieve  him  from  the  obligation  to  make  up  the  lost 

time  let  hiti  master. 

nn  who  knowingly  harljors  or  employs  an  abscondingappren- 

-:iy  to  the  master  of  the  apprentice  tbe  foil  value  of  the 

-  lalK»r;  and  such  value  shull  be  what  tbe  nmster  would  have 

►ju  the  hibor  and  service  of  tbe  apprentice  if  be  bad  con* 

III h fully  in  his  ma-ster's  service;  and  tlic  master  may  n^cover 

in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  where  tlie  apprentice  has 

en  employed,  or  where  the  master  resides. 

With  regard  to  the  cancellation  of  an  apprenticeship,  the  act  pro- 
rides  thai  a  judge  of  a  county  court,  or  in  certain  cases  a  police  magis- 
li«t(%  mtky  on  the  application  of  either  the  parent  or  the  child  cancel 
r  l^nture  of  apprenticeship  if  satisfied  that  the  same  wajs  inju- 

.: -  :y  or  improperly  entered  into. 

A  judge  of  a  county  court  or  a  police  magistrate,  on  the  complaint 
>f  either  parly,  may  on  proof  of  gross  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty 
Inniil  the  indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  of  service,  and  may  under 
piialty  of  imprisonment  compel  the  person  in  whose  possession  or 
>iitrol  the  indetittiro  is  to  produce  it  in  court  for  c-ancellation. 


^    Till 

^^  fiiti 
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With  regard  to  wages  of  apprentices,  the  act  provides  that  '*all 
wages  reserved  by  any  indenture  or  othei'wise  to  he  paid  for  the  sen'ice 
of  any  minor,  shall,  if  not  payable  to  the  parent,  be  either  payable  to 
the  minor  or  to  some  person  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor."  A  judge 
of  a  county  couit  or  a  police  magistrate  may  upon  complaint  of 
either  party  alter  the  mode  of  payment  of  wages  by  directing  pay- 
ment to  the  apprentice,  or  some  other  person,  in  lieu  of  the  manner  set 
out  in  the  indenture. 

Other  clauses  of  the  act  relate  to  court  jurisdiction  and  appeals  in 
cases  concerning  minors  and  apprentices. 

BEGTTLATION  OF  I«ABOB  IN  FACTOBIES  AND  WOBXSHOPS. 

The  first  factory  act  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  passed  by  the 
Ontario  legislature  March  23,  1884.  All  the  laws  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject in  Ontario  are  now  consolidated  in  The  Ontario  Factories  Act 
(R.  S.O.,  1897,  cap.  256). 

SCOPE  OF  ACT. 

The  term  factory  as  defined  in  the  act  comprises  (1)  any  prem- 
ises, building,  workshop,  etc.,  described  in  a  list  of  188  industries 
specified  in  the  act,  which  list  may  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  by 
the  lieutenant-governor  from  time  to  time  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  proper;  (2)  any  premises,  building,  workshop,  etc.,  where  steam, 
water,  or  other  ^  mechanical  power  is  used  to  move  or  work  any 
machinery  employed  in  preparing,  manufacturing,  or  finishing  any 
article,  substance,  material,  fabric,  or  compound,  or  is  used  to  aid  the 
manufacturing  process  carried  on  there;  (3)  any  premises,  building, 
workshop,  etc.,  wherein  the  employer  of  the  persons  working  there 
has  the  right  of  access  or  control,  and  where  any  manual  labor  is 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to 
the  making  of  any  article  or  part  of  any  article,  the  altering,  repair- 
ing, ornamenting,  or  finishing  of  any  article,  or  adapting  .an  article 
for  sale. 

The  Factories  Act  does  not  apply  to  places  employing  6  or  less  than  5 
persons,  nor  to  dwellings  whore  children  or  women,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  are  employed  at  home,  and  where  neither  steam, 
water,  nor  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing 
process  carried  on  there.  The  fact  that  places  or  premises  are  in  the 
open  air  docs  not  exclude  them  from  the  definition  of  a  factory. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  estimating  the  number  of  persons 
employed  the  act  provides: 

Where  any  owner,  occupier  or  tenant  of  any  premises,  building, 
workshop,  structure,  room  or  place  who  has  the  right,  of  access 
thereto,  and  control  thereof,  lets  or  hires  out  or  contracts  for  work  or 
labor  to  be  done  therein  by  any  other  person,  and  such  other  person 
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llhennn  any  workman,  child,  young  01-1,  or  wonmn 

,.-M  ^"*^  *^i*  performing  of  such  work  or  hibor,  or 

irt  thr^rofif.  t*v(»ry  smh  workman,  child,  young  girl  or  woman 

:ill  tlm  purposes  of  thi8  act,  bo  conHidered  and  taken  as  being 

id  criiployTnent  oT  said  owner,  tenant  or  occupier,  and 

-  I  tie  number  of  per80ns  employed  in  anyplace  in  order 

I  if  such  pla<?e   comes  within  tire  detinition  of  a  factory 

^  '^  meaning  and  intent  of  this  act,  every  i^tuch  workman, 

il.  or  woman  ^hall  be  taken  into  account. 


PROTECTION   OF   HEALTH   OF   EMPLOYEES. 

^  in  general  provides  that  it  Rhall  not  be  lawful  to  keep  a 
fiusloiy  BO  that  the  health  of  any  person  employed  therein  is  likely  to 
permanently  injured.     It  further  specifies: 

jl\  Fv*'»*\    fai^torj^  shall    be  kept  in  ii  cleanly  state  and  free  fi'om 
ki  f  ng  from  any  drain,  privy  or  any  other  nuiaanee.    (2)  A  fae- 

Miiui  not  \x^  so  overcrowctcd  while  work  i^  carried  on  therein  as 
I  injuricni8  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  thereiti.    (3)  Every 
5r>*  nhall  l>4^  ventihited  in  such  a  manner  a8  to  render  hannle.sH,  so 
ftH  }H  n*H-«nnably  pmcticablc,  all  the  gaseH,  vapor.s,  dust  or  other 
mtt^d  in  the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  or 
ii^d  on  therein  that  may  be  injurious  to  heal  to.     (4)  In 
fac?tor\'  there  shall  be  kept  provided  a  sufficient  number  and 
iitM...  of  privies,  earth   or  water  closets,  and   urinals   for  the 
4  ?<uch  factory;  such  closets  and  urinals  shall  at  all  times 
111  ririin  and  well  ventilated,  and  separate  sets  thereof  shall  be 
iroriued  for  the  use  of  umle  and  female  employees,  and  shall  have 
iveh*  t^eparate  approaches. 

provisions  apply  also  to  places  where  2  or  more  persons 

ipK>v  *>  or  more  persona  in  the  aggregate  and  use  the  same  room  or 

lpremii*es  for  <tarrying  on  any  work  or  biLsiness  within  the  meaning  of 

[le  ael,  even  though  neither  of  them  employs  more  than  5  persons, 

[n  *urb  ou^-s  the  employers  are  regarded  as  partners  for  the  purposes 

Df  tbiii  act 

In  order  that  these  provisions  may  be  enforced  the  law  gives  to  the 
Inftpf^ctotH  the  power  (1)  to  prescribe  what  meiisures  shall  be  taken  to 
ify  ariv  neglect  or  default  in  relation  to  ventilation,  sanitation, 
,  whereby  tlie  health  of  employees  is  endangered;  and  (2)  '*  in 
factory  where  any  process  is  carried  on  by  which  dust  is  gener- 
ated or  inhaled  by  the  workers  to  an  injurious  extent,  if  such  inhala- 
tion oin  by  mechanical  me4ins  be  prevented  or  partially  prevented, 
Ibe  inspector  may,  subject  to  such  regulations,  if  any,  as  may  be  made 
in  T  tlf,  direct  that  such  uieaus  shall  be  provided  within  a  rea- 

.ic  by  the  employer,  who  in  such  cases  shall  be  bound  so  to 
irovidc  then)*" 
The  inspector  may.  for  the  puqx)se  of  these  provisions,  tiike  with  him 
any  fact-ory  a  physician^  health  officer,  or  other  officer  of  the  local 
tary  authority. 


n 
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The  penalties  provided  for  contraventions  of  these  provisions  are 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  12  months  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $500,  witii  costs  of  prosecution. 

The  above  provisions  regarding  the  sanitary  condition  of  factories 
do  not  apply  where  persons  are  emplo}'^ed  at  home;  that  is,  to  a  private 
house,  room,  or  place  which,  though  used  as  a  dwelling,  might,  by  rea- 
son of  the  work  carried  on  there,  be  a  factory  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  and  in  which  neither  steam,  water,  nor  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members 
of  the  family  dwelling  there. 

PEEVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  provisions  regarding  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  employees,  the  law  first  lays  down  the  general  principle  that 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  keep  a  factory  so  that  the  safety  of  any  per- 
son employed  therein  is  endangered.  Then  follows  the  specification 
of  a  number  of  special  precautions  that  nmst  be  taken,  which  are  as 
follows: 

All  dangerous  parts  of  mill  gearing,  machinery,  vats,  pans,  caldrons, 
reservoirs,  wheel-races,  flumes,  water  channels,  doors,  openings  in  the 
floors  or  walls,  bridges,  and  all  other  like  dangerous  struc^res  or 
pla<!es  shall  be  as  far  as  practicable  securely  guaraed. 

No  machinery  other  than  steam  engines  shall  be  cleaned  while  in 
motion  if  the  inspector  so  directs  by  written  notice. 

The  openings  of  every  hoistway,  hatchway,  elevator  or  well-hole 
shall  be  at  eacn  floor  provided  witn  and  protected  by  good  and  suffi- 
cient trapdoors  or  self-closing  hatches,  and  safety-catches,  or  by  such 
other  safeguards  as  the  inspector  directs,  and  such  trapdoors  shall  be 
kept  closed  at  all  times  except  when  in  actual  use  by  persons  author- 
ized by  the  employer  to  use  the  same. 

All  elevator  cabs  or  cmrs,  whether  used  for  freight  or  passengers, 
shall  be  provided  with  some  suitable  mechanical  device  to  he  approved 
b\'  the  inspector,  wherebv  the  cab  or  car  will  l>e  securely  held  in  the 
event  of  accident  to  the  shipper,  rope  or  hoisting  machinery,  or  from 
any  similar  cause. 

Any  other  particulars  which  any  inspector  from  time  to  time  con- 
siders dangerous,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  gives  notice  to  that  eflFect 
to  the  employer,  shall  likewise  as  far  a8  practicable  be  secured  or 
securely  guarded. 

With  regard  to  the  cleaning  of  machinery  in  motion,  the  act  makes 
the  following  provisions: 

A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery  in  a 
factory  while  the  same  is  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water  or  other 
mechanical  power. 

A  young  girl  or  woman  shall  not  he  allowed  to  clean  such  part  of 
the  machinery  in  a  factory  as  is  mill-gearing,  while  the  same  is  in 
motion  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  any  part  of  the  manufacturing 
machinery. 
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iid  provbioriii 


'  '  '11  not  bo  allowed  to  work  )»etwepn  the  lixcd 
'^If-aotin^  machine  whilo  the  niiiehine  is  in 
n  i*f  Ht+^am,  water,  or  other  mechaiiieal  power. 
tK  or  woman,  Jil lowed  by  an  employer  to  eleun  or 
ition  of  this  section,  shall  Ik*  deemed  to  he  employed 
^^""  provisions  of  this  act,  and  to  have  contravened 


>  ivquiring  premutiong  to  be  taken  a^iinst  fire  in  fac- 
.:ii^aaji  of  e^cajM?,  are: 

Th4*r#*  ^hftl!  !w  nuch  means  of  extin^uishino^  fire  a^  the  in.'^pector^ 
'*  the  reflations  made  in  that  KOialf,  direrts  in  writing; 
^ide  and  outnide  doorn  slmll  open  outwardly,  and  any  iloor 
ing  to  or  t)eing  the  prinei|.ml  or  main  ent  nune  to  the  factory  or  to 
liiT  tower  fitairway^^  or  tire-eseai)e8  therein  or  beloncring  thereto,  shall 
lot  bi*  holli^d,  tiarred,  or  locked  at  any  tinie  during  the  ordinary  and 
'  working  hours  in  the  factory. 

rithregmrd  to  fin*  esraiH'i*  the  act  provides: 

Id  the  came  of  faetoriea  over  *2  stories  in  height,  there  ghalt  be  pro- 

ry  riyciiu  which  is  alcove  the  gronna  floor,  or  iri  so  many  of 

iM»ve  the  ground  floor  as  the  inspector  in  writing  certifies 

rment  sutficient,  a  wire  or  other  rope  for  every  window 

I  r  for  as  many  windows  in  the  room  as  the  inspectoi 

grtificiei  in  writing  to  be  sufficient 

This  wci  Uien  pivs4.*ribes  the  thickness,  length,  fastenings,  etc,,  of  tlie 
rope* 

E%'<?ry  factory  3  or  more  stories  in  height,  in  which  persons  are 

'      «*  the  second  story,  unless  supplied  with   a  sufficient 

r  stiiirways  with  iron  doors,  shall  be  provided  with  a 

~  It  nmub«-r  of  tire  escapes;  such  tire  escapes  sliall  consist  of  an 

rwav  with  a  suitable  miling,  and  shall  Ik*  connected  with  the 

of  the  Imilding  by  iron  doors  or  windows,  with  iron  shutters, 

have  suitable  landings  at  every  story  above  the  tirnt,  incliid- 

ttic  if  the  aUic  is  occupied  as  a  workroom,  and  such  Hre  escapes 

W  kent  in  good  repair  and  free  from  obstruction  or  incumbnmce 

kina;  but  any  ot  the  recpurements  of  this  subsection  may  be 

ith  in  my  factory  if  the  inspector  so  directs, 

KHPLOYIItKNT  OF   WOMBN   AND  CinLDREK. 

!ie  employment  of  adult  male  labcjr  is  subjected  to  no  regulation 
llht»r  iban  the  general  provisions  regarding  the  health  and  security  of 
i$iD{iloyeeH  in  factories.  The  hours  of  IalK>r  and  generally  the  *»ondi- 
lions  of  em  J  '  r  of  women  and  children  are  carefully  spH-ifJcd  in 

!  act     F^'i  ^      -""^es  of  this  regulation  a  distinction  is  made  between 
^hUdneii,  young  girls,  and  women.     A  ** child"  is  a  person  under  the 
if  H  yearh,  a  "young  girP'  is  a  female  of  the  age  of  14  years  and 
the  aiff*  of  IS  veurs.  and  a  '*  woniatr'  is  a  female  is  years  of  age 
n  over. 
Thcdinxt  rc^lncUou^'j  upon  the  employment  of  these  three  elates  are 
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as  follows:  No  child  shall  be  employed  io  any  factory  except  ^^  daring 
the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October  of  any  year  in 
such  gathering  in  and  other  preparation  of  fruits  or  v^^tebles  for 
canning  or  desiccating  purposes  as  may  be  required  to  be  done  prior 
to  the  operation  of  cooking  or  other  process  of  that  nature  requisite 
in  connection  with  the  cunning  or  desiccating  of  fruits  or  vegetables. 
The  place,  room,  or  apartment  in  which  such  boys  or  girls  may  b6  so 
employed  shall  be  separate  from  any  other  wherein  the  cooking  or 
other  process  aforesaid,  or  the  canning  or  desiccating  of  said  fruits 
or  vegetables  is  carried  on." 

With  regard  to  girls  under  18  years  of  age  and  boys  under  16  years 
of  age  the  act  gives  the  lieutenant-governor  discretion  to  prohibit  their 
employment  in  factories  whenever  he  considers  the  work  done  to  be 
dangerous  or  unwholesome. 

The  act  provides,  in  general,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  in 
a  factory  any  child,  y^oung  girl,  or  woman  so  that  his  or  her  healtii  is 
likely  to  be  permanently  injured,  and  imposes  a  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  6  months  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100  for  violation  of  this  provision. 

Careful  provision  is  made  that  all  children,  young  persons,  or  women 
working  in  a  factory,  or  cleaning  up  or  oiling  machinery,  or  doing  like 
work,  or  who  are  found  in  the  factory,  except  at  meal  times,  when  all 
the  machinery  is  stopped,  shall  be  considered  as  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Following  are  the  special  provisions  regarding  the  hours  of  labor 
and  intermissions  for  meals  in  the  case  of  children,  young  girls,  and 
women: 

To  employ  m  a  factory  any  child  or  any  young  girl  or  woman  shall 
be  deemed  t()  be  not  lawf  uL  and  so  that  the  health  of  such  child,  young 
girl  or  woman  is  likely  to  he  permanently  injured,  if  in  that  factory 
there  is  any  contravention  of  the  following  provisions  of  this  section, 
that  is  to  sav: 

1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  a  child,  young  girl  or  woman  to  be 
employed  for  more  than  10  hours  in  one  day,  nor  more  than  for  60 
hours  in  any  one  week,  unless  a  diflFerent  apportionment  of  the  hours 
of  labor  per  day  has  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a  shorter 
day's  work  on  Saturday. 

2.  In  every  factory  the  employer  shall  allow  every  child  and  every 
j'oung  girl  and  woman  therein  employed  not  less  than  1  hour  at  noon 
of  each  day  for  meals,  but  such  hour  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  time  herein  limited  as  respects  the  employment  of  children,  young 
girls  and  women. 

3.  If  the  inspector  so  directs  in  writing,  the  employer  shall  not  allow 
any  child,  young  girl  or  woman  to  take  meals  in  anv  room  wherein  any 
manufacturing  process  is  then  being  carried  on.  And  if  the  inspector 
so  directs  in  writing  the  employer  shall,  at  his  own  expense,  provide 
a  suitable  room  or  place  in  the  factory  or  in  connection  therewith,  for' 
the  purposes  of  a  dining  and  eating  room  for  persons  employed  in  the 
factory. 
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11,..  i; 


tug  p-xeeption  is  made  with  regard  to  thn  rjuining  and 
iidui^trv: 

I  Kotwithitajiditig  anything  contained  in  thii*  not,  women  may,  during 
"f  '     ,,f  July,  Augusts  September,  and  October  in  any  veur,  be 

a  later  hour  than  !♦  o'clock  in  the  aftermxHi  of  any  day  in 
ijf  vvbcrein  the  *mly  work  or  nj>eration8  carried  on  relate  to 

id  Nisively  such  as  may  lie  necessary  for  the  canning  or  dearie- 

lin^  of  fruitrt  or  vegetahlen,  and  the  preparation  thereof  for  being 
in<Hl  or  di»^iccated;  but  no  woman  nhall  be  so  employed  during 
id  months  t^ia  lat-er  hour  than  1>  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any 
y^for  more  than  20  days  in  the  whole,  and  in  reckoning  such  period 
if  :in>  iljiys,  ever^*  day  on  which  any  woman  has  been  so  employed  to 
later  hour  than  U  oVlock  in  the  aft*^rnoon  shall  l>e  taken  into  account. 

Whenever  imder  this  provision  any  woman  is  employed  later  than 
oVIock  in  the  afternoon,  she  must  l>e  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  hour 
r  the  iio<jnday  meal,  not  less  than  45  minutes  for  an  evening  meal 
•I ween  .'i  and  8  o'clock  in  the  afU^rnoon. 
Hpi'cfail  exemptions  are  provided  for  as  follows; 

(I)  Subject  to  any  !*eguIations  which  may  be  made  in  that  behalf  by 
•enant-governor  in  council,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inspector 
»'  any  accident  which  prevents  the  working  of  any  factory 
HM'ii^  to  the  motive  jKJwerof  any  niachinery;  or  (1j)  where  from  any 
er  occurrence  beyond  the  control  of  the  employer  the  machi nery% 
part  of  tht^  machinery,  of  any  factory  can  not  be  regularly 
;  or  (c)  where  the  customs  or  exigencies  of  certain  trades 
at  the  children,  young  girls  or  women  working  in  a  factory, 
ain  prot^esses  in  a  factory,  shall  he  employed  for  a  longer 
Tfod  than  as  hereina}K)ve  prtivided,  on  due  proof  to  his  satisfaction 
itTh  a4'4'ident,  occurrence,  custom  or  exigency  of  trade,  to  give  per- 
for  such  exemption  from  the  observance  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
lix of  the  act  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  fairly  and  eouitably  to  the 
ietors  of,  and  to  the  women,  young  girls  and  children  in,  such 
ry,  make  up  for  any  lovss  of  labor  from  such  a(*cidont  or  occur- 
,  or  meet  the  re<|uirements  of  such  custtmi  or  exigency  of  tmde: 
In  the  case  of  the  inspector  permitting  such  exemption,  (a)  no 
n,  young  girl  or  child  shall  he  emi»loved  iM^fore  the  hour  of  i\ 
cliH*k  in  the  morning  nor  after  the  hour  oi  M  nVlt>ck  in  the  evening; 
d  0^)  the  hours  of  labor  for  women,  young  girls  and  children  shall 
not  lie  more  than  1:^4  in  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  72^  in  any  one 
et*k,  »nd  (c)  such  exeniptton  shall  not  comprise  more  than  3tl  days, 
the  whole,  in  any  12  months;  and  in  reckoning  such  period  of  36 
cry  day  on  which  any  child,  y*Hing  girl,  or  woman  has  heen 
j__'  ^  d  overtime  shall  be  taken  into  account:  and  (d)  during  the 
c»?  of  such  exemption  there  shall,  in  addition  to  the  hour  for 
lay  meal  provided  for  by  section  U  of  this  act,  ho  allowed  to 
woman,  young  girl,  or  child  so  employed  in  the  factury  on  any 
un  liour  later  than  7  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  not  less  than 
'or  another  or  evening  meal  between  5  and  8  of  the  clock 

:n  M-iU(K>n. 

Whenever  i»ucb  exemptions  are  permitted  the  act  requires  that  a 
EiUce  lihftll  \te  affixed  in  the  factory  specifying  the  extent  and  par- 
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ticulars  of  such  exemption.  lo  all  cases  where  exemptions  allow  a 
child,  young  person,  or  woman  to  work  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
allowed  by  this  act  the  duration  of  such  employment  must  be  daily 
recorded  by  the  employer,  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor. 

A  notice  of  the  hours  between  which  children,  young  girls,  and 
women  are  to  be  employed  must  be  prepared  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  lieutenant-governor,  signed  by  the  inspector  and  the  employer 
and  hung  up  during  the  period  affected  by  such  notice  in  such  con- 
spicuous place  or  places  in  the  factory  as  the  inspector  may  require. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  which  relate  "to  children,  young  girk, 
and  women  being  during  any  part  of  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  a 
factory,  employed  in  a  fac^tory,  or  being  allowed  to  remain  in  any 
room,"  and  ''to  the  affixing  of  any  notice  or  abstract  in  a  factory  or 
specifying  any  matter  in  the  notice  so  affixed,  save  and  except  where 
such  notice  is  a  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  inspector,''  do 
not  apply  '*  where  persons  are  employed  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
private  house,  room,  or  place  which,  though  used  as  a  dwelling,  might 
by  reason  of  the  work  curried  on  there  be  a  ftictory  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  act,  and  in  which  neither  steam,  water,  nor  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of 
the  same  family  dwelling  there,'"  nor  do  thcj^  ^pplj  "to  a  factory 
which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  emplo^dng  children  or  young 
girls  therein,  and  the  occupier  of  which  has  served  on  the  inspector 
notice  of  his  intention  to  conduct  his  factory  upon  that  system." 

The  act  defines  an  employer  as  "any  person  who  in  his  own  behalf, 
or  as  the  manager,  superintendent,  overseer,  or  agent  for  any  person, 
firm,  company,  or  corporation,  has  charge  of  any  factory  and  employs 
pereons  thei'ein."  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  protected  per- 
sons it  further  provides: 

Where  in  a  factory  the  owner  or  hirer  of  a  machine  or  implement 
moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  in  or  about  or  in 
connection  with  which  machine  or  implement,  children,  young  girls, 
or  women  are  employed,  is  some  person  other  than  the  employer  as 
defined  by  this  act,  and  such  children,  young  girls,  or  women  are  in 
the  employment  and  pay  of  the  owner  or  hirer  of  such  machine  or 
implement,  in  any  such  case  such  owner  or  hirer  shall,  so  far  as  respects 
any  offense  against  this  act,  which  umy  be  committed  in  relation  to 
such  children,  young  girls  or  women,  be  deemed  to  be  the  employer. 

With  regard  to  the  liability  of  parents,  the  act  provides: 

The  parent  of  any  child  or  young  girl  emploved  in  a  factory  in  con- 
travention of  this  act  shall,  unless  such  employment  is  without  the 
consent,  connivance  or  willful  default  of  such  parent,  be  guilty  of  an 
offense  in  contmvention  of  this  act,  and  shall  for  each  offense  on  sum- 
mary conviction  thereof  incur  and  pav  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ^0  and 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  in  default  of  inmiediate  payment  of  such  fine 
and  costs  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  common  jail  of  the  county  wherein 
which  the  offense  was  committed,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  8  montha. 
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iO  ar  BKOrSTERS,    posting  of   KErJULAnUNJ:*,    ETC* 

[^Ihder  to  faeilitato  the  enforcement  of  The  Factories  Act,  the 
lug   pnivisions  are   umdo  with  regurd  to  reporting'  faeturies, 
jtceptng  regbierts^  and  posting  notiees: 

Kvcry  |>or<on  «hiill,  within  I  month  nfter  ho  boginvS  to  or(*upy  a 

.f..Ti     -"  VTG  on  the  inspector  a  written  notice  contiiining  the  name 

I  y,  the  place  where  it  is  situated,  the  addren*^  Uy  which  ho 

•ller?^  to  he  addressed,  the  natniie  of  the  work,  the  nature 

r>f  the  moving  power  therein^  and  the  name  of  the  Hrm 

I  the  huHine.s.s  f»f  the  fnctory   i.s  to  bo  carried  on,  and  in 

li  il  Ik>  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  !f30, 

ff*%fry  fa**tory  the  en>ployer  shall  keep,  in  the  form  and  with  the 

(miiar^   prcf^cribed   l>v  any  regulation   made   by   the   lieutenant- 

ovefDor  in  council  in  that  behalf,  a  register  of  the  women,  young 
and  child n*n  en]i»loyed  in  that  factory  and  of  their  employ uient, 
tof  other  matte rn  unaer  this  act,  and  shall  .^end  to  the  inspector 
extnwtH  from  any  register  kept  in  pur^uauco  of  this  act  as  the 
i!tor  from  time  to  time  remiires  for  the  execution  of  hin  duticg 
'fault  thereof  nuch  employer  shall  be  liable  to 

There  ^huU  U*  utjixed  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  factory  and  in  such  other 

iTin  thereof  n^  the  ini^pector  directs,  and  be  constantly  kept  so  affixed 

Lb«  form  dirix*ted  by  the  insipector  and  in  such  position  ay  to  be 

''  by  the  persons  employed  in  the  factory  (11  such  notices  of 

I J  J  I!*  of  thisM^t^  and  of  any  regulations  macfe  thereunder  us 

iii-jK»'iur  deems  necessary  to  enable  the  persons  employed  in  the 

>ry  to  beeome  acquainteil  with  their  rignts,  liabilities  and  duties 

ler  this  act;  (2)  a  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  inspector; 

jte^  II  not't'f.  of  the  clock  (if  any)  by  which  the  period  of  employnient 

*  t  r  meals  in  the  factory  are  regulated;  (4)  every  other  notice 

lit  (if  any)  recjuired  by  this  act  to  be  atlixed  in  the  factory, 

A  tine  not  exewdinjr  $iiO  is  provided  for  contraventions  of  these 
iri*vUians. 

The  act  contains  uruided  proviHionH  regaiTiing  the  service  of  notices, 
rbidi  an*  not  of  sufficient  general  intcrc.iit  t*)  warrant  their  ri'produc- 
ion.  The  willful  making  of  any  false  entry  in  any  register,  notice,  or 
:^ther  dtxniment  required  by  the  act  or  the  willful  makitig  use  of  any 
Lit*h  fabe  document  or  declaration  is  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
^f*t  more  than  ♦>  months  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  SpliM*,  with  costs. 
The  act  six*cities  by  means  of  appended  schedules,  the  exact  form 
which  the  various  registers,  n«jticei*,  etc.,  required  by  law  are  to 
prepared. 

REI*ORTINO   OF    ACCIDENTS. 

In  cas*    'M  a  iiro  or  accident  in  any  factory  occju^ioning  any  bodily 
fijury  tetany  pernon  employed  therein,  whereby  he  is  prevented  from 
for  mo!-t*  than  (i  days  next  after  the  lin»  or  accident,  a  notice 
>^»fit  to  the  inspector  in  writing  by  the  eaiployer  forthwith 
'  iti(»n  of  the  said  *>  days*  and  if  such  notice  is  not  i^ 
^     J  or  shall  be  liable  t-o  a  line  not  exceeding  $50. 


I 
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In  case  of  an  explosion  oex?urring  in  a  factory,  whether  any  person 
is  injured  thereby  or  not,  the  fact  of  such  explosion  having  oc^curred 
shall  be  reportea  to  the  inspector  in  writing  oy  the  employer  within 
24  hours  next  after  the  explosion  takes  place.  And  if  such  notice  is 
not  so  sent,  the  employer  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30. 

Where  in  a  factory  any  person  is  killed  from  any  cause,  or  is  injured 
from  any  cause,  in  a  manner  likely  to  prove  fatal,  written  notice  of 
the  accident  shall  be  sent  to  the  inspector  within  24  hours  after  the 
occurrence  thereof,  and  if  such  notice  is  not  so  sent,  the  employer 
shall  be  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  $30. 

INSPECTION   OF  FACTTORIES. 

The  genei^al  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  The  Factories  Act  is 
intrusted  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  and,  as  has  already  ]>een  shown 
in  the  foregoing  provisions,  he  is  given  wide  discretionary  powers  in 
relation  to  the  issuing  of  orders,  regulations,  etc.,  concerning  condi- 
tions of  labor.  For  the  actual  work  of  supervision  he  is  directed  to 
appoint  an  inspector  of  factories,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be 
necessary,  a  female  inspector.  The  salaries  of  the  inspectors  are  fixed 
by  the  legislature. 

Following  are  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  as  provided  by 
the  act: 

(1)  The  inspector  shall  for  the  purposes  of  the  execution  of  this 
act,  and  for  enforcing  the  regulations  made  under  the  authority  thereof, 
have  power  to  do  allor  anv  of  the  following  things,  namely, 

(a)  To  enter,  inspect  and  examine  at  all  reasonable  times  by  day  or 
night  any  factory  and  any  jmrt  thereof,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  emploj^ed  therein,  and  to  enter  by  day 
any  place  which  he  nas  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  a  factory; 

(b)  To  require  the  production  of  any  register,  certificate,  notice  or 
document  required  by  this  act  to  be  kept,  and  to  inspect,  examine,  and 
copy  the  same; 

(c)  To  tiike  with  him  in  either  case  a  constable  into  a  factory  in 
which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  any  serious  obstruction  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty; 

(d)  To  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  maj*^  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with,  so  far 
as  respects  the  factory  and  the  persons  employed  therein; 

(e)  To  examine,  eith(»r  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person, 
as  he  thinks  fit,  with  respect  to  matters  under  this  act,  every  person 
whom  he  tincLs  in  a  factory,  or  whom  he  has  rcjisonable  cause  to  believe 
to  be,  or  to  have  been,  within  the  two  preceding  months,  employed  in 
a  factory,  and  to  recjuire  such  person  to  be  so  examined,  and  to  sign  a 
declamtion  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  respecting  which  he  is  so 
examined. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  any  investigation,  inquiry  or  examination 
made  by  him  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  to  administer  an  oath  to 
and  to  summon  any  person  to  give  evidence; 

(g)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  l>e  necessary  for  carrying 
this  act  into  effect. 


FORKtON   tABOIt   T.AW^. 


*Th4*  ^ninlo^V<>r  nn<\  Wis  sigt^nis  and  .servunts  .shall  furnish  the  nipans 
^^  kvd  hy  tiic  iiispectcjr  as  necoj^Hary  for  an  entry,  iD^^pectiorj,  exami- 
itiim,  itiquiry  i>r  the  extTcise  of  hi.s  |X)wei*s  under  this  act  in  irlation 
>  ^iirh  facto ly, 

Ji?t)  Every  penson  who  willfully  delays  the  inspector  in  the  exercise 

'  under  th\>i  >^«H'tiniu  or  who  fails  to  comply  with  n  reqnm- 

mniH  of  the  inspeetor  in  pursuanre  of  this?  section,  or  to 

*vrtili<'at4*  ordoeumorit  whieh  he  is  required  by  or  in  pur- 

1118  act  to  produce,  or  who  conceals  or  prevents  a  child, 

^iri  or  woman  from  appi*arin^  Iw'fure  or  beiii^  examined  by 

.tw-  rt»r,  or  nttempl^  so  to  conceal  or  prevent  a  child,  youn^  j^irl 

■ill  he  deemed  to  o}>struct  an  in>pet*tor  in  the  execution  of 

umli*r  this  act;  hut  no  one  shall  be  retpiired  under  this  section 

'  an3^  (juestion,  or  to  give  any  evidence,  tending  to  criniinate 

J4)  Wh^'r*'  Uie  in.sjiector  is  obstructed  in  the  execution  of  his  duties 
''t.  the  |it»rson  ol>structin^^  him  shall  be  liable  to  a  tiiie  not 
'O;  and  where  an  inspectoi*  is  m>  ol>.structed  in  a  factorv^ 
n'er  ?<hall  l»e  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  $30,  or  where  tfie 
I  conuuitted  at  niyht,  ii^l(.M>. 
Wlicrtr  at  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector  at  the 
ae  lit  discovering  theotfense  that  the  employer  had  osea  allduedili- 
tQCt*  to  enforce  the  execution  of  this  jict,  and  also  by  wtiat  person 
was  committed  and  aW>  that  it  was  corninitted  without 
4e,  consent  or  connivance  of  the  employer  timl  in  contra- 
il iou  i»i   his  onlers,  then   the  inspector  shall  ^rot^'csi  at^^ainst  the 
[^r^>n  whom  he  believes  to  be  tlic  actual  otfender  in  the  lirst  instance, 
rithoiit  tirsT  |>roceedir»g  a^niinst  the  employer. 
Where  an  offense  for  which  an  employer  is  liable  under  this  act  to  a 
nc  ha-s  in  fact  been  committed  by  sonte  agent,  servant,  workman  or 
lier  p*'rson^  such  agent*  servant,  workman  or  other  person  shall  be 
*lilv  ti>  the  same  tine,  penalty  or  punishment  for  such  offense  as  if  he 
ren*  Ibi?  enipliiyer. 

Tlit»  i%ct  iualci*s  special  provisions  with  regard  to  the  entrj^  by  inspec- 
yrj  of  dwelling**  used  as  factories.     These  are: 

(1)  The  Inspector,  before  entering,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  con- 
&rml  by  this  act,  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  any  room  or 
L*#*  ifcctimlly  uned  as  a  dwelling,  as  well  as  for  a  factory,  shall,  on  an 
"i%*it  or  statutory  declaration  of  facts  and  reasons,  obtain  written 
jrity  to  do  so  from  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  or  Huch 
Nils  is  Ijereinafter  mentioned,  from  a  justice  of  the  peace  or 

istT*ate, 
li*  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  above  mentioned  may  he 
or  produced  in  evidence,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  an  infor- 
ilion  on  oath  before  a  justice. 

(tJ>  A  JMstice  t>f  the  i>eace  or  police  magistrate,  if  satistied,  l)y  infor- 
'lon  cm  oath,  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  that  any 
iiM*fit  of  thi.H  act  is  contravened  in  any  such  room  or  place  as 
lid,  mA}\  in  his  discretion,  grant  a  warmnt  under  his  hand, 
ing  the  inspector  named  therein,  at  any  time  within  the  period 
^pbcrein«  but  not  exceedin<j  1  month  from  the  date  thereof,  t-o 
m  purisUSDois  of  thi«  ai-*t,  uxb  room  or  pkce  named  in  the  war- 
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rant,  and  exercise  therein  the  powers  of  inspection  and  examination 
conferred  by  this  act;  and  the  fines  and  provisions  of  this  act,  with 
respect  to  obstruction  of  the  inspector,  shall  apply  accordingly. 

The  act  requires  that  every  inspector  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
formal  certificate  of  appointment,  and  that  on  applying  for  admission 
to  a  factory  he  mast  produce  it  if  required  by  the  employer. 

The  annual  and  other  reports  of  the  inspector  required  by  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor must  be  laid  before  the  legislative  assembly. 

All  prosecutions  under  this  act  must  be  brought  and  heard  l>efore 
any  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county  where  the  offense  was 
committed,  and  in  cities  and  towns  where  there  is  a  police  magistrate, 
before  such  an  oflicer.  The  procedure  is  governed  by  The  Ontario 
Summary  Convictions  Act. 

All  fines  or  money  penalties  must  be  paid  by  the  justice  or  magis- 
trate to  the  inspector,  who  must  forthwith  pay  the  same  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Province. 

Other  provisions  are  made  in  the  act  with  respect  to  summary  pro- 
ceedings, limitation  of  prosecutions,  evidence,  power  of  the  court  in 
addition  to  indicting  fines,  etc. 

BAKERIES. 

Special  provisions  are  made  in  The  Shops  Regulation  Act,  which 
appears  as  chapter  257  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1897,  concerning 
bake  shops.  A  ''bake  shop''  is  defined  as  "any  building,  premises, 
workshop,  structure,  room  or  place  wherein  is  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  confectionery,  or  of  bread,  biscuits,  cakes  or  any 
other  food  product  made  from  flour,  or  from  me-al,  or  from  both,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  the  said  bake  shop  shall  include  also  any  room 
or  rooms  ased  for  storing  the  confectionery,  l)read,  cakes,  biscuits 
and  other  food  products.'-  The  word  ''employer"  in  this  case  means 
*'any  pei"Son  who  in  his  own  behalf,  or  jts  manager,  superintendent^ 
overseer  or  agent  for  any  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  has 
charge  of  any  bake  shop,  or  employs  any  person  or  persons  therein." 

Following  lire  the  special  regulations  which  apply  to  bake  shops: 

All  bake  shops  to  which  this  act  applies  shall  be  constructed  as  to 
lighting,  heating,  ventilating  and  dmining  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  be  detrimental  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  any  person  working 
therein,  and  shall  also  be  kept,  at  all  times,  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition,  so  as  to  secure  the  pnxluction  and  preservation  of  all  the 
food  product^  therein  in  a  good  and  wholesome  condition. 

Every  bake  shop  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  wash  room,  closet^ 
and  other  conveniences  necessary  for  the  healtn  and  comfort  of  the 
persons  employed  therein,  the  wash  room,  closets  and  otlier  conven- 
iences to  be  separat^i  from  the  bake  shop,  and  such  wash  room,  closets 
and  other  conveniences  shall  lie  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

The  sleeping  place  or  places  of  the  employees  of  every  bake  shop 
shall  be  entirely  separate  from  the  bake  shop,  and  no  person  shall  be 
allowed  to  sleep  in  such  shop. 


J  ,Hhiin  be  provided  with  proper  means  and  faiilities 
i»f  tire,  such  means  or  facilities  to  be  to  the  satisfac- 

11  require,  permit  or  Huffer  any  employee  in  any 
ji  u>  wt>rk  on  Sunday^  nor  more  than  12  hours  on  any  one  day, 
than  HO  boars  in  any  one  week,  exce|>t  by  permission  of  tfie 
rtor  given  in  writing  to  the  employer,  and  a  cuiiy  of  which  per- 
^-ill  \h*  iKisted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  bake  shop. 
IV  yer  snail  knowingly  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  person 

lc»  work  ui  his  tiukeshop  who  isati'ected  with  t'onsumptiou  of  the  hmgs, 
or  with  j^Tofula,  or  with  any  venereal  diseiise,  or  with  any  communi- 
•      "  '       t-e,  and  every  employer  is  here))y  required  to  maintain 

i  -  emplovees  in  a  c-lean  and   healthy  condition  while 

ngugfti  tn  tJie  manufacture,  handling  or  sale  of  such  faod  products. 

T*  Uies  provided  for  violations  of  the  provisions  regarding  Imke 

I  f  nt)nrx>nq)liance  with  the  lawful  requirements  of  inspectors 

irdtng  the  same  are  from  $20  to  1^50  for  the  first  olfense,  not  exeeed- 
i!5  $10C»  for  the  second  offense,  and  imprisonment  in  jail  for  from  6 
moolJis  lo  1  yeur  for  the  third  and  subsequent  offenses.     In  default  of 
lymeniof  fine  in  the  case  of  the  first  or  second  otl'ense,  imprisonment 
br  ttom  80  days  to  ti  months  may  be  substituti^d. 


THE   SW^EATTNO    8T8TEM. 

An  anicmdment  to  The  Ontario  Shoi>8  Regulation  Act,  adopted  in 
ISMK),  makes  tiie  following  provisions  regainiiog  sweat  shops  and  sweat- 
htjp  pnxlucts: 

1-  Every  person  eontnK^ting  for  the  manufacture  of  eoats^  vests, 

filers*  overalls,  cloaks,  caps,  drawers,  blouses,  waists,  waist  bands, 

?rwear,  neckwear,  shirts,  or  any  |xirts  thereof,  or  any  other  gar- 

[lent  or  article  of  clothing,  or  giving  out  for  inq^rovement,  manufac- 

lun>  or  alteration,  incomplete  material  from  which  th<»  said  articles, 

>T  any  of  Ihem,  arc  U)  be  made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  partially  altered  or 

'   *  t»d,  shall  keep  a  written  register  of  the  names  and  addresses, 

numbered,  of  all  persons  to  whom  such  work  or  material  is 

n  lo  be  made,  altei-ed  or  iuiproved,  or  with  whom  he  may  have 

pontr»4cteii  in  dn  the  same:  and  such  register  shall  at  all  times  he  kept 

yt  '  up  in  tlie  office  of  the  person  so  giving  out  such 

I 'tnre,  alt4M"ation  or  inqjrovement. 

Every  article  so  made,  altered,  or  imi>roved,  as  aforestiid,  shall 

uiion  a  labid  attached  thereto  the  register  numlier,  or  the  nauie 

d  address  of  the  pt*rson  to  whom  the  sjime  was  given  for  manufac- 

alteration,  or  improvement,  and  any  false  statement  upejn  such 

shall  render  the  person  making  the  same  liaf)le  to  the  penalties 

ridiHl  by  this  act  for  making  a  fills**  «'ntry  in  any  register,  notice, 

ifiaite,  or  document. 

8.  No  person  shall  knowingly  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  of  the  arti- 

th-1  (luHitioned  in  tliis  section  and  made  in  any  dwelling  house,  tenement 

r  building  forming  part  of  or  in  the  rear  of  a  tencujent  or 

housi*,  without  a  permit  from  the  inspector,  stating  that  the 

manufticture  is  thoroughly  clean  and  otherwise  in  ^ood  sani- 

tiii/oir.    Stwi  pormit  ahall  state  the  maximum  numlvev  oi  Tjex- 
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sons  allowed  to  be  employed  upon  the  said  prcmi.si^^  and  shall  not  be 
granted  until  an  inspection  of  the  premises  is  made  by  the  iiisi)eftor. 
The  permit  may  be  revoked  b}*^  the  inspector  at  any  time  if,  in  h}» 
opinion,  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  conmiunit^,  or  of  those  so 
employed  upon  the  said  premises,  render  such  revocation  desirable. 

4.  When  any  article  mentioned  in  this  section  is  found  by  the 
inspector  to  be  made  under  unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions,  or  upon 
any  unregistered  premises,  he  shall  seize  and  impound  the  same  and 
affix  thereto  a  label  bearing  the  word  '^ unsanitary"  printed  on  a  tae 
not  less  than  4  inches  in  length;  and  shall  immediately  notify  the  local 
board  of  health,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  disinfect  the  said  article, 
and  thereupon  remove  such  label.  The  owner  of  any  such  article  shall 
after  it  has  been  disinfected  be  entitled  to  have  the  same  returned  to 
him  upon  first  paying  the  costs  of  such  seizure  and  disinfection. 

6.  If  the  inspector  finds  evidence  of  unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions, 
or  infectious  or  contagious  disease  present  in  any  workshop,  or  in  any 
tenement  or  dwelling  where  any  of  the  articles  hereinbefore  mentionea 
is  made,  altered  or  improved,  or  in  any  goods  manufactured  or  in  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  on  such  premises,  he  shall  forthwith  repoH;  the 
same  to  the  local  board  of  health,  and  the  said  local  board  ox  health 
shall  forthwith  issue  such  order  as  the  public  health  may  require,  or 
may  condemn  and  destroy  all  such  infectious  and  cont&rious  articles, 
or  any  articles  made,  altered  or  improved,  or  in  process  of  manufacture 
under  unclean  or  unsanitary  conditions  as  aforesaid. 

CGMMEBCLAIi  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  legal  regulations  concerning  conditions  of  labor  in  commercial 
establishments  are  contained  in  The  Shops  Regulation  Act  (Revised 
Statutes,  1897,  cap.  257).  ''Shop "  is  defined  as  ''any  building  or  por- 
tion of  a  building,  booth,  stall  or  place  where  goods  are  handled,  or 
exposed  or  offered  for  sale,  and  any  such  building,  portion  of  a  build- 
ing, booth,  stall  or  place  where  goods  are  manufactured  and  to  which 
The  Ontario  Factories  Act  does  not  apply,  and  laundries  wherein 
neither  steam,  water  power,  nor  electric  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the 
work  carried  on;  but  shall  not  include  any  place  where  the  only  trade 
or  business  carried  on  is  that  of  a  tobacconist,  news  agent,  hotel,  inn, 
tavern  or  any  premises  wherein,  under  license,  spirituous  or  fermented 
liquor  is  sold  by  retail  for  consumption  on  the  premises.  A  part  of  a 
shop  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  taken  to  be  a  separate  shop." 

The  act  does  not  apply  to  a  shop  where  the  only  persons  employed 
are  at  home,  that  is,  members  of  the  same  family,  or  to  meml>ers  of 
the  employer's  famil}'  dwelling  in  a  house  to  which  the  shop  is 
attached. 

The  word  ''  week''  means  "'  the  period  l>etween  midnight  on  Sunday 
night  and  midnight  on  the  succeeding  Saturday  night." 

It  may  be  said  that  as  regards  the  general  scheme  of  regulation 
the  provisions  of  The  Factories  Act,  where  applicable,  are  followed 
closely  or  even  textually .   Such,  for  instance,  are  the  provisions  regard- 
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fiU^r cfo^etH,  nni^incrH,  i*t^%,  and  the?  obligation  of  i'lniiloyers  to 
>nu  t«j  thi*  dir€*ctuitmof  in^peetorH  with  regard  to  sanitary  urningt?- 
ittK*     Tht*  »t*t  liKso  i'orituiiis  the  genoral  provLsiou  that  ''''every  shop 
ill  >*e  k«*pt  j^utiit'iently  ventilated  and  in  a  cleanly  ntate,  antt  free 
mil  t'tflnvitt  ans<rng  from  any  dmin,  pHvy,  or  any  other  nui.sanee, 
tid  nhAll  tiot  l»e  so  overcrowded  b}^  employee?^  while  work  is  earned 
in  m*  Ui  \h*  injuriouA  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed 

As  n**g»rd»  conveniences  for  eating  niealn  the  law  contains  tht^  int^^r- 
proviiimn  that: 

*r  ^io  direet*^  in  writing,  the  employer  .shall,  at  hi.-^  own 

,    u  suitable  room  or  place  in  the  f^hop,  oi"  in  eoniiection 

Tii,  fur  the  purposes  of  n  dining  or  eating  room  for  persons 

,  d  in  the  shop,  and  no  part  of  such  expense  shall  f»e  payable  by 

"  rliargwible  to  the  wages  of  any  employee. 

The  only  provisions  of  this  act  which  relate  to  the  security  of 
mtiiuyiH^s  are  such  ji8  relate  to  ropes  and  tire  escai>es  for  the  preven- 

ja  uf  accident^s  in  case  of  fire,  and  these  provisions  are  similar  to 
ios*»  ntmh*  in  Thti  Fju*tories  Act. 

ITie  most  impi^rtant  provisions  are  naturally  thoi*e  relating  to  the 
niphiyment  of  women  and  children. 

The  name  distinction  is  here  nuwle  with  regard  to  the  classification 

4  drfinition  of  the  protected  cla8.sesat>  is  found  in  The  Factories  Act. 

The  Shops  Regulation  Act  provides  in  general  that  no  person  under 
|o  yt^ars  of  age  .shall  be  employetl  in  ariy  shop. 

With  regunl  to  the  hours  of  employment  of  protected  persons,  it 
[>ro\ideH  that: 

No  child,  young  girl  or  woman  shtdl  l>e  employed  in  oral>out  a  shop 
oti  tf.v  flav  t»f  the  week,  other  than  Saturday  or  the  day  next  lieforc  a 
\  letlidayjH^fure  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after 
<■  iiiiur  of  ♦>  o*clock  in  the  evening. 

No  child,  young  girl  or  woman  shall  be  employed  in  or  al)outashop 
<  '   ^  or  on   the  day  next  before  any  statutory  holiday  before 

t  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  lo  o'clock 

til  ii  lit'. 

1  til  bo  allowed  to  every  child,  young  girl  or  woman  go 

ii  not  less  than  one  hour  for  the  rjtxinday  meaf  on  carli  day, 
n  so  employed  after  G  o'clock  in  the  evening  not  less  than  45 
linutesi  for  another  or  evening  meal- 
Provided  that  a  child,  young  girl  or  woman  may  be  employed  in  a 
ihop  up4jn  1  day  other  than  Saturday,  and  tht^  day  before  a  statutory 
w«x^k  until  the  hour  of  lo  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but 
1  1 1  child,  young  gii'l  or  woman  shall  not  be  so  emph:>yed 

ii  SftiturihiV  ill  such  week  after  the  hour  of  (i  oVKx-k  in  the  evening. 

The  aliove  restrictions  regarding  hours  of  labor  and  meal  time  do 
^tiipply  in  liny  $bop  from  L>cci*mber  14  to  December  ^4,  inclusive,  in 
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The  act  further  provides  that: 

A  child,  young  girl  or  woman  who  has  l)een  previously  on  any  day 
employed  in  any  factory  as  defined  by  The  Ontario  Factories  Act,  for 
the  num}>er  of  hours  permitted  by  the  said  act,  shall  not,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  employer,  be  employed  on  the  same  day  in  a  shop,  or 
shall  not  be  employed  therein  for  a  longer  period  than  will  complete 
such  number  of  houre. 

When  any  child,  young  girl  or  woman  is  employed  in  or  about  a 
shop  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Part  I  of  this  act,  the  employer 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  klO 
nor  more  than  $26  for  each  pei*son  so  employed,  with  costs  of  the 
prosecution,  and  in  default  of  immediate  payment  of  such  fine  and 
costs,  to  bo  imprisoned  in  the  cx)mraon  jail  of  the  county  within  which 
the  offense  was  committed  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  1  month  nor 
more  than  3  months. 

The  providing  of  seats  for  females  and  the  granting  of  permission 
to  use  them  when  their  work  will  not  be  seriously  interfered  with  is 
made  compulsory  upon  employers.  Following  are  the  provisions  of 
the  law  regarding  this  matter: 

In  any  shop  in  which  females  are  emploj'ed  the  employer  shall  at 
all  times  provide  and  keep  thesein  a  sufficient  and  suitable  seat  or  chair 
for  the  use  of  ever}'  such  female,  and  shall  permit  her  to  use  such 
chair  or  seat  when  not  necessarily  engaged  m  the  work  or  duty  for 
which  she  is  employed  in  such  shop;  nor  shall  the  employer  by  anv 
open  or  covert  threat,  rule,  or  other  intimation,  expressed  or  implied, 
or  by  anv  contrivance,  prevent  any  such  female  employee  using  such 
seat  or  cnair  as  aforesaid. 

Any  person  offending  against  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  le^  than  $10, 
nor  more  than  $25,  with  costs  of  prosecution,  and,  in  default  of  imme- 
diate payment  of  such  fines  and  costs,  to  l>e  imprisoned  in  the  common 
jail  of  t6e  county  within  which  the  offense  was  committed  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  1  month  nor  more  than  8  months. 

The  act  makes  the  following  provisions  for  the  keeping  of  registers 
in  shops:  ^ 

In  every  shop  in  which  any  child,  young  girl  or  woman  is  employed, 
there  shall  be  provided  and  kept  a  correct  register  of  the  name,  age 
and  place  of  residence  of  everv  such  child,  young  girl  or  woman 
employed,  and  such  register  shall  at  all  times,  on  demand,  be  open  to 
the  free  inspection  of  tne  inspector. 

As  in  the  case  of  The  Factories  Act,  this  act  requii*es  the  posting  of 
the  name  and  address  of  the  inspector  and  such  notices  and  regulations 
as  the  inspec^tor  may  deem  necessary  to  accjuaint  the  employees  with 
their  rights,  duties,  and  lia))ilities  under  this  act,  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$2(>  being  provided  for  violations  of  this  provision. 

The  act  requires  that  notices  nmst  be  served  in  writing  by  deliver- 
ing the  same  to  or  at  the  residence  of  the  person  or,  where  he  is  an 
employer,  by  delivering  a  <!opy  to  his  agent  or  some  other  person  in 
^•he  shop  where  he  is  an  employer. 
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This  act  makes  the  same  provisions  as  The  Factories  Act  with  regard 
to  the  penalty  for  falsifying  registers,  certificates,  etc.,  except  that 
in  case  of  fine  the  amount  in  this  case  is  not  more  than  $50  nor  less 
than  $20. 

For  the  enforcement  of  this  act  the  lieutenant-governor  is  given 
practically  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  are  conferred  upon  him  by 
The  Factories  Act.  He  can  appoint  both  male  and  female  inspectors, 
and  these  officials  have  practically  the  same  duties  and  powers  as  the 
factory  inspectors.  Interference  with  thfe  inspectors  is  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $20  and  costs,  and,  in  default,  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  30  days.  Prosecutions  are  conducted  before  the  same  courts 
and  by  means  of  the  same  proceedings  as  in  the  case  of  The  Factories 
Act. 

SX7NDAT  liABOB. 

The  only  provisions  regarding  Sunday  labor  are  those  contained  in 
chapter  246  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1897,  being  a  general  act  relat- 
ing to  the  observance  of  the  Lord^s  Day.  The  important  section  of 
this  act  as  regards  labor  is  the  following: 

It  is  not  lawful  for  any  merchant,  tradesman,  farmer,  artificer, 
mechanic,  workman,  laborer,  or  other  person  whatsoever  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  to  sell  or  publicly  show  forth,  or  expose,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  to 
purchase,  any  goods,  chattels,  or  other  personal  property,  or  any  real 
estate  whatsoever,  or  to  do  or  exercise  any  worldly  labor,  business,  or 
work  of  his  ordinary  calling  (conveying  tmvelers  or  Her  Majesty's 
mail,  by  land  or  by  water,  selling  drugs  and  medicines,  and  other 
works  of  necessity  and  works  of  charity  only  excepted). 

ABBITBATION  TBIBXJNAIiS. 

Legislation  in  Ontario  having  as  its  purpose  the  encouragement  of 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  by  conciliation  or  arbitration  was 
enact^Kl  over  25  years  ago.  In  1878  was  passed  ''an  act  respecting 
councils  of  conciliation  and  of  arbitration  for  settling  industrial  dis- 
putes. •'  This  act  proved  entirely  ineffective  on  account,  as  reported 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  1881),  of  the  provision  that 
"  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  authorize  the  said  board  to  estab- 
lish a  rate  of  wages,  or  price  of  labor,  or  workmanship,  at  which  the 
workmen  shall  be  paid."  This  provision  was  accordingly  changed  })y 
an  amendment  in  1800  permitting  the  parties  to  a  dispute  to  agree  that 
the  fmard  shall  have  such  power. 

As  no  information  is  available  concerning  whether  the  act  has  been 
availed  of  even  in  its  amended  form,  and  particularly  as  a  general  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  act  for  the*  whole  of  Canada  has  just  been 
passed,  it  will  lie  sufficient  to  give  the  main  character  of  the  Ontario 
act  without  entering  into  details. 

The  law  as  it  now  stands  (H.  S.  ().,  1897,  cap.  168)  is  essentially 
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different  from  the  original  act  of  1873.  It  provides  that  the  lieutenant- 
governor  shall  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  registrar  of  councils 
of  (jonciliation  and  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 
The  duties  of  such  registrar  are  to  receive,  register,  and  deal  with  all 
applications  by  employers  or  employees  for  the  reference  of  any 
dispute  or  claim  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  to  a  council  of  concil- 
iation or  council  of  arbitration.  He  has  authority  to  issue  all  sum- 
monses to  witnesses  to  attend  to  give  evidence,  to  issue  all  notices,  and 
generally  to  perform  all  necessary  acts  in  connection  with  the  sittings 
of  the  councils. 

The  act  mentions  8  classes  of  claims  or  disputes  to  which  its  provi- 
sions apply.     These  are: 

1.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  work  done,  or  in  the  course  of  being 
done,  whether  such  disagreement  shall  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
wages,  or  to  the  hours  or  times  of  working; 

2.  Damage  alleged  to  have  been  done  to  work,  delay  in  finishing  the 
same,  not  finishing  the  same  in  a  good  and  workmanlike  manner  or 
according  to  agreement;  or  a  dispute  respecting  materials  supplied  to 
employees  and  alleged  to  be  bad,  or  unfit,  or  unsuitable; 

3.  'f he  price  to  be  paid  for  mining  any  mineral  or  substance  mined, 
or  obtained  by  mining,  hewing,  quarrying  or  other  process;  or  the 
allowances,  if  any,  to  be  made  for  bands*,  refuse,  faults,  or  other  causes 
whereby  the  mining  of  the  mineral  substance  is  impeded; 

4.  The  ix?rformance  or  nonperformance  of  any  sti{)ulation  or  matter 
alleged  to  have  been  in  an  agreement,  whether  in  writing  or  not; 

6.  Insufficient  or  unwholesome  food  supplied  to  employees  where 
there  is  an  agreement  to  victual  them,  or  to  supply  them  with  provi- 
sions or  stores  of  any  kind; 

6.  Ill-ventilated  or  dangerous  workings  or  places  in  mines,  or  un- 
wholesome or  insanitary  rooms  or  other  places  of  accommodation,  in 
which  work  is  being  performed,  or  want  of  necessary  conveniences  in 
connection  with  sucn  rooms  or  places; 

7.  The  dismissal  or  employment  under  agreement  of  any  employee 
or  nimiber  of  employees; 

8.  The  dismissal  of  an  employee  or  employees  for  their  connection 
with  any  trade  or  labor  organization. 

No  claim  or  dispute  can  be  the  subject  of  conciliation  or  arbitration 
under  this  act  unless  the  employees  affected  number  at  least  10. 

Councils  of  conciliation  consist  of  4  members,  2  nominated  by  each 
part3\  They  are  created  wher^  the  parties  mutually  agree  to  the 
constitution  of  such  a  body,  and  so  inform  the  registrar,  informing 
him  at  the  same  time  of  the  persons  whom  it  is  desired  shall  act  as 
conciliators.  The  registrar  then  attends  to  the  summoning  of  the 
council  and  its  subsequent  proceedings.  If  possible  the  parties  should 
agree  to  a  joint  written  statement  of  their  case.  The  council  must 
make  a  written  report  to  the  registrar.  If  an  agreement  is  not  reached 
the  parties  can  then  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  council  of  arbitration. 

Provision  is  made  for  2  councils  of  arbitration,  which  shall  be  per- 
manent bodies.    The  one  has  jurisdiction  over  disputes  affecting  steam 


!wny  roini>tinies  and  tlieir  employoos,  and  tho  othf>r  to 
L'ting  other  than  the  railway  compatiies  arul  tboir  eiuploy- 
Etirh  ooancil  consists  of  3  membors,  2  appointed  by  the  lieuten- 
T  on  the  recommendation  of  the  eniployer>*  and  of  the 
,  n*sjXH;tively,  and  the  third  by  these  i^  In  ease  a  third 
member  can  not  be  agreed  upon  the  lieutenant-governor  must  app<Hnt 
an  im|MirtiHl  i>«^rson.  The  term  of  offiee  of  eath  nieniber  is  2  years. 
Th«  diinl  member  is  president  of  the  council,  and  the  same  |)ersnij  can 
hx*  presiident  of  both  counciLs.     Members  are  reeligilile. 

Careful  provision  ih  made  for  the  ca-ses  where  members  are  di?^<juali- 

if*d  from  swerving,  as,  fvir  inijituncc,  when  they  have  been  convieted  of 

\  criminal  offense,  the  tilling  of  vai^nneiea,  etc.     When  a  dinput^  has 

r'tt  referred  Ur  a  c*out)ciK  the  memlM'rs  of  the  council  of  conciliation 

ay,  if  the  parties  lx>th  so  agree,  sit  a^  assessors. 

Following  h  th*^  method  of  a^eertaming  the  recommendation   of 

bnipl*>yers  and  employees  as  to  the  persons  to  be  appointed  on  their 

!i*c»*iiimt*miation  as  [nemtM?rs  of  the  councils  of  arbitmtion: 

For  the  persons  to  be  recommended  by  the  employers  eat*h  employer 

it  least  10  men  in  his  employment,  every  organization,  whether 

.-    .  ^    rated  or  unincorporated,  representing  the  interests  of  employ- 

^n^i^ncb  member  of  which  haa  at  least  10  persons  in  hh  service,  and 

Ikmrd  of  trade  legally  constituted*  ha>i  I  vot*\ 

For  the  jK^rson  to  be  recommended  by  the  employees  as  a  member 

jf  the  rooDcil  in  matters  not  belonging  to  railways,  every  trade  and 

ilK*r  i^nincil,  every  dlstnct  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Lal»or,  every 

federated  council  of  building  trades,  ever}"  lawfully  incorponited  trade 

iniofi,  ©Vfiry  organization  of  wage-earners  of  an  industrial  calling 

irimarily  constituted  for  and  actually  and  bona  fide  operated  for  the 

reguhition  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  as  between  employers  and 

^mplojed^  shall  1x5  entitled  to  1  vote,  tmt  this  does  not  include  coop- 

ive  jiocieties.     For  cho<3sing  the  member  of  the  council  on  railway 

?rs  every  organization  in  the  Province,  whether  incorp<:jrated  or 

>o4,  pxclu.sively  representing  the  interest's  of   railway  employees,  is 

entitled  to  1  vote, 

Notic*^  of  an  electiort  is  given  by  the  registmr  by  publication  in  the 

^Ontario  Ga^sette,  culling  on  all  organizations  entitled  to  a  vote  to  eom- 

niciite  with  him.     He  then  makes  up  a  list  of  voters  as  complete  as 

rible  and  mails  to  eacli  a  blank  ballot,  which  Juust  be  returned  Ijy 

lil  to  him  with  the  indication  of  the  person  voted  for.     In  ease  either 

tTs  or  einployees,  or  both,  fail  i^  recommend  any  ptn'son  to 

tit  then»  on  the  tuuiK  its  the  lieutenant-governor  may  appoint 

>  the  vacancy, 

I »'  may  1m»  referred  dirc<'tly  to  the  council  of  arbitration  with- 

^oat    -     :t  a|)peal  to  a  council  of  conciliation,  or  after  an  inelbn'tual 

t^ferGoee  to  Uic  latter  body  has  lieen  made.    The  following  provisions 
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regarding  the  procedure  for  arbitration  are  important  and  are  there- 
fore reproduced  in  full: 

If  in  case  of  a  claim  or  dispute  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  one 
party  has  lodged  an  application  with  the  registrar  recjuesting  that  the 
dispute  or  claim  be  referred  to  a  council  of  conciliation,  and  appoint- 
ing 2  conciliators  for  the  purpose,  and  notice  of  the  application  and  of 
the  appointment  of  conciliators  has  been  duly  given  to  the  other  party, 
and  such  other  party  has  not  within  a  reasonable  period  appointed 
conciliators,  and  the  paity  lodging  the  application  has  not  proceeded 
to  a  strike  or  lockout,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  council  of  arbitration, 
if  it  thinks  fit,  may  proceed  as  in  ease  of  an  abortive  reference  to  a 
council  of  conciliation,  and  such  council  may  report  their  decision,  as 
to  the  proper  settlement  of  the  dispute  in  ({uestion  and  also  in  case  the 
council  thinks  proper,  a  concise  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
pute, and  the  causes  inducing  the  same,  and  what  parties,  if  any,  are 
m  the  opinion  of  the  council  mainly  responsible  for  the  same. 

The  mayor  of  any  city  or  town  upon  being  notified  that  a  strike  or 
lockout  is  threatened,  or  has  actually  occurred  within  the  municipality, 
shall  at  once  notify  the  registrar  thereof  by  writing,  stating  the  name 
of  the  employer,  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  and  number  of  employees 
involved,  as  far  us  his  information  will  enable  him  so  to  do. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  the  councils  of  arbitration  appointed 
under  the  said  act  upon  being  notified,  or  on  being  otherwise  made 
aware,  that  a  strike  or  a  lockout  has  occurred  or  is  threatened,  to  place 
itself,  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  communication  with  the  parties  con- 
cerned and  to  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement, 
and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  council  it  is  deemed  best  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  or  causes  of  the  controversy  it  shall  proceed  as  provided  in 
this  act  in  the  case  of  a  reference. 

The  council  can  require  either  of  the  parties  to  name  not  moi-e  than 
three  persons  to  represent  them.  "The  council  of  arbitration  shall 
sit  and  conduct  its  proceedings  as  in  open  court,  and  in  making  its 
decisions  shall  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  equit}'  and  good  con- 
science." The  president  Is  given  all  the  powers  of  a  judge  save  that 
of  conunitting  for  contempt.  The  report  or  award  must  be  made 
within  1  month  after  the  hearing. 

Following  Ls  the  provision  regarding  the  enforcement  of  awards: 

Either  party  to  a  reference  to  either  council  of  arbitration  at  any 
time  before  award  made,  may  by  writing  under  the  hands  of  such 
party  agree  to  be  bound  hy  the  award  of  the  council  uix)n  the  reference, 
in  the  same  manner  as  parties  are  bound  upon  an  award  made  pursuant 
to  an  ordinary  submissjion  in  writing  to  arbitration  under  the  arbitm- 
tion  act.  Every  agreement  so  to  be  bound  made  In'  one  party  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  other  party  by  the  registrar,  and  if  such  other 
party  also  agrees  in  like  manner  tobe  l)ound  by  the  award,  then  the 
award  may,  on  the  application  of  either  party,  ))e  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  i\^  an  award  on  an  ordinary  submission  in  writing  to  arbitra- 
tion may  be  enforced  under  the  said  act. 

The  councils  are  given  large  powers  to  visit  the  localities  of  strikes 
))eing  investigated,  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  admin- 
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ister  oaths,  eto.  No  party  to  any  proceeding  either  before  a  council 
of  conciliation  or  a  council  of  arbitration  shall  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel or  attorney  or  by  any  paid  agent  other  than  one  or  more  of  the 
persons  between  whom  the  dispute  or  claim  has  arisen.  No  fees  of 
any  kind  are  to  be  paid.  The  expenses  of  the  councils,  witness  fees, 
etc.,  are  paid  by  the  State.  Members  of  a  council  of  conciliation  are 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $3  for  preliminary  meetings,  $4  for  whole  day,  and 
$2  for  half-day  sittings.  The  compensation  of  members  of  the  councils 
of  arbitration  is  fixed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  subject  to  legislative 
provision  being  made  therefor. 

Annexed  to  the  act  are  copies  of  the  various  forms  to  be  used  in 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  act. 

BTJBEAT7  OF  LABOB. 

Provision  for  the  creation  of  a  bureau  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
modem  bureau  of  labor  statistics  was  first  made  in  1882.  By  the  act 
of  March  10,  of  that  year,  it  was  provided  that  a  bureau  of  industries 
should  be  created  under  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  duties  of 
this  bureau,  however,  related  almost  wholly  to  agriculture.  The  first 
direct  effort  of  the  bureau  to  collect  statistics  of  labor  was  in  1884,  and 
in  the  years  immediately  following  a  certain  amount  of  statistics  of  labor 
wa.s  published.  In  the  later  reports,  however,  no  information  was 
published  dealing  specially  with  the  question  of  labor  statistics  outside 
of  that  gathered  in  regard  to  farm  labor. 

Finally,  in  1900,  an  act  was  passed  creating  a  bureau  of  labor  with 
the  sole  function  of  publishing  statistics  of  labor.  A  copy  of  this  act 
follows: 

1.  There  shall  be  attached  to  the  department  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  works  a  bureau,  to  be  styled  the  bureau  of  hi})or; 

2.  The  lieutenant-governor  'may  appoint  a  secretary  of  the  said 
bureau,  and  may  also  appoint  such  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  bureau. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  object  of  the  bureau  to  collect,  iussort  and  systema- 
tize and  publish  information  and  statistics  relating  to  employment, 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  throughout  the  Province, — coopenition, 
strikes,  or  other  labor  difficulties,  tmde  unions,  labor  organizations, 
the  relations  between  labor  and  capitiil,  and  other  subjects  of  interest 
to  workingmen,  with  such  information  relating  to  the  commorcial, 
industrial  and  sanitary  condition  of  workingmen,  and  the  perinanent 
prosperity  of  the  industries  of  the  Province,  as  the  bureau  may  be  able 
to  gather. 

qup:bkc. 

No  other  Province  of  Canada  has  a  system  of  labor  laws  in  any  way 
as  comprehensive  as  that  of  Ontario,  which  has  just  been  described.  It 
would  be  of  little  value,  therefore,  to  att(>mpt  their  considemtion. 
Two  of  the  other  Provinces,   however,  Quebec  and  Manitoba,  have 
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enacted  factories  acts  and  exceptions  should  be  made  in  their  ceases. 
A  statement  of  the  chief  provisions  of  these  acts  is  therefore  given  in 
the  following  pages. 

BEGXTLATION  OF  LABOR  IK  FAOTOBIES  AND  W0BKSH0P8. 

A  factories  act  was  first  passed  in  Quebec  in  1885.  It  was  subse- 
quently amended  from  time  to  time.  In  their  present  form  the  acts 
regarding  factory  work  were  passed  January  8,  1894,  and  are  entitled 
respectively,  ''An  a(jt  respecting  industrial  estabishments"  and  ''An 
act  to  amend  the  law  respecting  the  board  of  health  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec."  Both  of  these  acts  provide  for  the  issuing  of  regulations 
concerning  industrial  work  by  the  lieutenant-governor  which  shall  have 
all  the  force  of  law.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision  each  act  has  been 
supplemented  by  regulations  which  specify  in  great  detail  the  precau- 
tions that  must  be  taken  against  fire  and  accident  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  health  of  employees.  The  first  regulation  issued  was  that 
concerning  the  hygiene  of  establishments,  dated  June  6, 1895.  It  was 
followed  October  31,  1895,  by  regulations  concerning  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  precautions  to  be  taken  in  case  of  fire^  etc. 

Following  is  an  account  of  the  provisions  of  these  acts  and  regula- 
tions. 

SCOPE  OF  ACTS. 

The  acts  apply  to  all  manufactories,  works,  workshops,  work  yards, 
and  mills  of  every  kind  and  description  and  their  dependencies  irre- 
spective of  the  number  of  persons  employed.  Mines  are  excluded, 
however,  as  they  are  regulated  by  a  special  law.  Domestic  workshops, 
by  which  is  meant  "every  establishment  in  which  only  the  members 
of  the  family  are  employed,  cither  under  the  authority  of  the  father 
or  mother,  or  of  the  tutor  or  guardian,  provided  such  establishment 
be  not  classed  as  dangerous,  unhealthy,  or  inconvenient,  or  that  the 
work  be  not  done  by  a  steam  boiler  or  other  motor  "  are  also  excepted 
unless  a  strange  workman  is  there  employed.  The  lieutenant-governor 
in  the  regulations  to  be  issued  by  him  may  also  except  other  premises. 
No  such  exceptions,  however,  have  been  made. 

PROTECTION   OF  HEALTH    OF   EMPLOYEES. 

The  act  in  relation  to  industrial  establishments  contains  only  the  fol- 
lowing general  provision  regarding  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
employees: 

They  [the  industrial  establishments]  must  also  be  kept  in  the  cleanesl. 
possible  manner;  be  sufliciently  lighted  and  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  air  for  the  number  of  persons  employed;  be  provided  with  effective 
means  for  expelling  the  dust  produced  during  the  course  of  the  work, 
and  also  the  gases  and  vapors  which  escape  and  the  refuse  which  results 
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n  weird*  fulfill  all  fianitiiry  ronditiotis  npcessary  for  tbo 
of  th#*  pfT^onn  ffiu|>[c>y«'fL  ii^  requinxl  Uy  und  in  confonnity 
iriude  l»y  the  hoard  of  houltli  of  the  Proviiux*  of 
l»pro\'al  of  the  lieLitenant-guvertior  in  council. 

Thh  nection  wna  supplementM  by  the  act  of  the  same  date  io  rida- 
fiUk  to  the  board  of  health,  which  provided  that: 

T  1  of  hi*iilth  of  the  Prciviiice  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 

>\  (^rnur  in  fourvcil,  iiiuk**  and  ami^nd  the  ret^ulations  which 

rv  for  aeourin^  health  in  the  indiLstrial  establishmentjs, 

-    :  i.'V  the  fourth  ^eetioii  of  chapter  HiX'ond  and  title  .seventh 

bi'jio  i^tatute^  and  relating  to:  (a)  The  supply  of  flrinkingf  water; 

'  rbtinjr;  (e)  cubic  space;  (d)  aeration  and  veiitihitiuu;  ((»)  deanli- 

[tin*i  cTeunin^^  (f)  the  expulsion  and  manner  of  ditipcising  of  diint, 

r  and  wajnte  produced  in  the  course  of  work;  (g)  the  Mystem 

l^e,  inrludin*;:  sinks,  lavatories,  uriniil.s,  closets,  ana  the  Tiiethod 

ysmg  of  liijUidH  used  in  indui^try;  (h)  the  temperature  of  the 

Tbi^  n^gtilatioiif*  that  have  been  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  power,  as 
referred  to,  cover  all  of  these  i>ointii  very  fully.  They  rcL^'ulate 
fully  the  measuivs  that  must  be  taken  for  the  supply  of  a  ^^ood 
lUiitity  of  drinking  water,  prohibit  the  location  of  wells  from  whicii 
U«  j^upply  is  drawn  too  near  dmins,  ceraeterie.s,  closets,  or  other 
matinee,  li\Ticn  the  natunil  light  \h  not  sufBcient  employers  can  be 
^H|iiin!<i  to  use  artitirial  illumination.  From  Octoljer  I  to  May  1 
iiere  lutist  be  at  least  40t>  culvic  feet  of  air  space  per  employee.  Dur- 
;  tbe  intervals  of  re.st  the  workrooiu  must  be  thorimghly  ventilated 
!  the  air  must  lie  entirely  renewed  before  bi»ginning  or  after  ending 
ph  ibu'V  work.  Wlien  necc-ssary  the  sanitary  physician  t»an  order 
tii^  cif  mechanical  devices  for  securing  at  lea^t  IJXMJ  cubic  feet  of 
lir  por  iniiployee  per  hour.  The  establishments  muwt  be  kept  clean 
lud  neat.  Where  necessaiy  the  ground  must  lie  rendered  impermea- 
lil e  ancl  I  he  wiilh  gl azec  1  o r  o t  h e  r  w  ise  \  > n  *  \  la  red .  Walls  a  1 1 d  c i^  i  I  i  n gs 
lust  Ih?  white wa^nhed  at  least  once  a  year  unless  they  are  |mijited,  in 
rhich  QMc  they  unist  1k^  washed  with  soap  and  water  at  lea>it  once  a 
rear.  Every  precaution  mu8t  be  taken  against  injury  to  emplo^^ees 
ky  r«porx,  gases,  dust,  chips,  etc.  Dmft  chimneys,  hoods,  and  other 
levices  mu.st  l>e  provided  where  necej^sarv.  The  pulverization  of  or 
tber  o|»erations  in  connection  with  irTitating  substances  must  be  done 
ill  rlo«4ed  vessels.  When  necessary  opemtions  giving  rise  to  injurious 
^iiporM  or  dnni  must  lie  performed  in  special  rooms.  The  location, 
tiiitenance,  and  eare  of  drains,  urinals,  water-closets,  et-c.^are  sub- 
pcted  to  rigid  regulations, 
A  general  provision  declares  that  no  industrial  estiiblishment  can  be 
•^kt-  1,11(1  without  lhec(»nsentof  the  municipal  council  lKMngol)tained, 
II  luunieijmt  *»oHneil>i  can  not  make  regulations  in  conflict  with 

jtt*4  given 
ItjaS:^— .\r. 
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Workmen  must  not  take  their  meAls  in  the  workshops  nor  in  any 
place  where  work  is  carried  on  if  the  inspector  forbids  it,  and  the 
employers  must  provide  places  where  the  employees  can  warm  their 
food  and  take  their  meals  sheltered  from  cold,  rain,  or  snow. 

PREVENTION   OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Most  of  the  provisions  regarding^  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against 
accidents  are  contained  in  the  regulations  issued  by  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  the  act  itself  doing  little  more  than  providing  that  all  neces- 
sary precautions  shall  be  taken,  and  that  the  lieutenant-governor  shall 
specify  what  these  shall  be.  A  bi  ief  summary  of  the  more  important 
provisions  will  show  the  general  scope  of  these  regulations. 

In  the  erection  or  alteration  of  buildings  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
at  the  outset  all  defects  in  respect  to  their  safety  and  salubrity  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  remedy  later  on.  For  that  purpose  the  an^hi- 
tect's  plans  should  be  first  submitted  to  the  inspector.  Establishments 
already  in  existence  should  be  made  to  conform  to  proper  require- 
ments as  soon  as  possible.  As  regards  arrangements  outside  of  build- 
ings, passageways  used  by  workmen  must  not  be  slippery,  and  must 
be  kept  clear  of  all  articles  not  required  for  the  work;  platforms  and 
elevated  passageways  must  })e  provided  with  guards  or  railings;  trans- 
missions cf  power  by  moans  of  belting,  cables,  or  shafts^  in  a  place 
through  which  workmen  must  pass,  must  be  closed  in  to  a  height  of  6 
feet  above  the  ground.  Excavations,  vats,  etc.,  must  be  covered  or 
well  guarded;  placards  and  life-saving  apparatus  must  be  placed  in 
dangerous  places;  hoists*  outride  of  buildings  nuist  have  a  close  fence 
5  feet  high  on  the  level  of  their  lowest  loading  platform.  Cranes  and 
derricks  worked  b}-  hand  must  be  provided  with  pawls;  if  the  load  is 
to  descend  by  its  own  weight  they  nmst  be  provided  with  a  brake 
and  a  cover  for  the  gearing. 

Turning  now  to  the  interior  of  buildings  the  provisions  ma}'  be 
divided  into  those  relating  to  (1)  lighting;  (2)  hoists,  elevators,  etc; 
(3)  wells,  vats,  and  other  dangerous  places;  (4)  machinery  and  gearing; 
(5)  means  of  egress,  stairways,  and  corridors;  ((>)  precautions  against 
fire,  and  (7)  steam  boilers.  The  regulations  regarding  each  of  these 
subjects  are  as  follows: 

The.  workrooms,  staircases,  passages,  elevators,  exits,  and  all  places 
where  the  appamtus  for  signalling  to  stop  machinery  or  set  it  in 
motion  are  placed,  must  be  properly  lighted. 

Hoists,  eh^vators  and  lifts  shall  be  so  guided  and  disposed  that  the 
shaft  in  which  the  cage  of  the  hoist  and  the  counterweights  run,  shall 
be  closed  in;  that  the  doors  of  the  shaft  shall  be  self-closing,  and  that 
nothing  can  fall  from  the  cage  of  the  hoist  into  the  shaft 

Pits  for  fly  wheels  and  other  movable  pieces  of  machinery,  openings 
in  fiooi*s,  walls,  wells,  traps,  vats,  basfns,  tanks  of  con*osive  pr  heateid 
liquids  and  other  dangerous  spots  or  objects  must  be  fenced  in. 


rrvRKTOK  LA  mm  iaw^. 


TTie  provhtOQit  rogarding  the  safeguarding  of  machinery  are  espe- 

ini[x»rtJinr  and  nu'iitiuri  in  ffreat  deUiil  the  |>recautiont«  that  muHt 

ten.     The  main  driving  gear  of  any  trantiiHiission  must  be  pro- 

ided  frith  ii  ■iy^t.enj  of  disfonriecting  gear.     When  the  same  motor 

ful  transmissions  in  different  phices  each  transmiHsion  must 

i  either  witli  li  discorniecting  apparatus  or  with  a  signal  for 

lopping  the  machinery  or  for  putting  it  in  motion.     The  putting  in 

notion  i>r  s^toppage  uf  the  machinery  nuijst  always  he  preceded  by  a 

i1  agrti'd  ujjon.     Mechanics  in  charge  of  machifiery  and  foremen 

tniMt  always*  have  within  reach  the  apparatus  for  stopping  the  motive 

pciwiir  and  the  tninsmissions.     When  the  machinery  is  at  a  dead  stop 

it  niii^  as  far  as  p^i-^isible,  Ik*  S4't  in  motion  by  means  of  a  meclianicnil 

^ntrivanee:  but  if  it  *)e  effected  by  hand,  the  steam  supply  valve  must 

"T  Ituing  the  whole  opei-ation.     In  any  case,  the  special  oper- 

\H  ii:  charge  of  such  work  must  be  adult  males. 

rninj*Jni>«j4ionH  of  power  hy  belting,  shafting,  gearing,  etc.,  in  a 
through  which  workingmcn  pttss  must  he  inclosed  in  boxe^  or  in 
at  Irtwtt  ♦»  fiM^t  abo\e  tin*  ground.  Vertical  shufting,  beltings 
it  cables  running  from  one  stor}^  to  another  must  be  inclosed  in  a  box 
1  to  the  gn»und  to  a  h«*ight  of  5  fei't  from  the  ground.  Pro- 
-.  such  as  bolts,  nut^,  etc..  which  forma  part  of  a  coupling  nuist 
avoided  vl»  far  a($  possilile,  and  when  used  must  be  covered  with  a 
up.  Belting  over  2  inches  wide  and  cables  whose  speed  exceeds  IJlOO 
leet  a  minute  rmist,  if  fitted  up  above  places  occupied  by  npeiatives^ 
fteparated  from  them  by  boards,  ladders,  or  bent  iron  bars,  to  pre- 
renl  their  striking  the  opemtives  in  tlie  event  of  their  breaking. 
Wben  Uie  belling  in  over  IJ  inches  wide  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to 
ii  by  hand  on  pulleys  in  motion  or  to  remove  it  by  hand.  Thesu 
&tion8  must  be  effected  by  means  of  a  fork  or  a  similar  con- 
inct%  and  be  con  tided  to  special  workmen.  This  provision  does 
iiot  appli'  to  stepped  pulleys  on  machine  tools.  Fly  wheels,  cranks, 
ponneciing  rods,  etc.,  must  be  provided  with  protective  apparatus. 
There  are  special  regulations  regarding  machine  tools.  When  driven 
iiuoi^mttting  shafts  they  must  be  provided  with  fixexl  and  loose 
'puV  1  with  II  contrivance  for  separating  the  belting  from  the 

puli'^  b  can  be  easily  worked  from  the  pbice  occupied  by  the 

PTalive,  and  so  arranged  that  the  belt  can  not  slip  back  on  the  pulley 
'f.     All  movable  parts  of  machine  tools  must  be  covered  or 
ided   by   safety   appliances,   cogwheels  must  be   incased,   fly 
rbeelis  who^jo  lowest  jx^int  is  less  than  6  feet  f n*m  the  gi-ound  must  be 
iHjItheads,  etc.,  must  be  beveled  down  or  capped, 
be  inclosed.     Where  sharp  tools  are  driven  with 
iptdiiy  they  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  workmen  can  not  touch 
II  must  be  protected  agaiiist  flying  chips,  etc. 
autioni*,  which  are  sjx*ci tied,  must  be  la' 
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the  case  of  machine  tools  for  working  metal.  In  the  case  of  wood- 
working machinery,  circular  saws  must  be  provided  with  caps;  beneath 
the  table  they,  as  well  as  band  saws,  must  have  a  protecting  case,  and 
it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  run  more  than  one  piece  of  wood  at  a  time 
through  a  planer  unless  such  machine  is  made  to  take  in  several  pieces 
at  once. 

There  must  be  an  eflfcctive  system  of  signals  between  the  machine 
and  the  boiler  when  they  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
machinery  can  be  promptly  stopped. 

The  oiling,  examining,  cleaning,  and  repairing  of  machinery  while 
in  motion  is  prohibited.  Parts  of  machinery  in  motion  must  be  pro- 
vided with  automatic  lubricators,  and  when  this  can  not  be  done  the 
oiling  must  be  done  only  when  the  machine  is  not  in  motion.  The 
cleaning  of  shafts,  pulleys,  etc.,  when  the  machinery  is  in  motion  must 
be  done  only  while  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  workroom  or  on  a  solid 
platform.  In  either  case  brooms,  brushes,  hooks,  etc.,  with  handles 
of  a  proper  length,  should  be  used.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  wear 
gloves  or  mittens  or  to  clean  machinery  in  motion  by  hand  with  tow 
or  waste. 

The  clothes  of  workmen  near  machinery  in  motion  must  be  buttoned 
and  close  fitting.  Workmen  in  foundries  or  forges  and  machinists 
must  wear  close-fitting  shoes  or  boots.  It  is  forbidden  to  wear  gloves 
while  handling  saws.  Workmen  employed  at  machinery  emitting 
sparks  or  splinters  must  wear  spectacles;  masks  and  screens  may  l>e 
used  for  the  same  object.  Workmen  employed  in  workshops  where 
dangerous  gasses  are  generated  or  where  dust  flies  alx)ut  must  l>e 
provided  with  respirators. 

Ade([uate  means  of  egress  must  be  provided;  the  main  doors  used 
as  exits  must  open  outwards,  be  left  free  during  the  entire  working 
time,  and  be  closed  by  means  of  weights  or  springs,  but  not  by  latches. 
The  width  of  these  doors  must  not  be  less  than  48  inches  and  their 
height  not  less  than  7  feet.  Doors  serving  as  means  of  egress  for  cor- 
ridors, passages,  etc.,  must  not  be  of  less  width  than  such  passages. 
The  width  of  main  passages  must  be  at  least  48  inches  and  that  of  side 
passages  at  least  24  inches,  and  must  at  all  times  be  kept  clear  of 
obstructions.  The  main  staircases  must  not  be  less  than  12  feet  between 
the  landing  places,  and  there  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  such  stair- 
cases to  allow  of  the  building  being  immediatt^ly  and  easily  cleared. 
The  depth  of  the  steps  nuist  ])e  12  inches  and  the  height  8  inches. 
The  staircases  nuu^t  be  kept  in  good  order  and  be  provided  with  rail- 
ings and  balusters. 

The  prec*autions  against  or  in  case  of  fire  that  must  be  taken  are 
given  at  length.  They  relate  to  the  use  of  lighting  fluids,  gas,  and 
electric  light,  to  the  precautions  to  l)e  taken  against  explosions,  the 
handling  of  inflammable  materials,  smoking  in  and  entering  rooms 
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Thi»  mea8ureji  that  must  l)e  taken  in  respect  to  stationary  Iwilors,  the 

tnuf  »tc*tun  lH>ilers,  tho  quiilifiratioii.^  that  mast  l>e  po8!?PS8ed 

..,    .-.^.rs  and  engineers,  etc.,  are  all  fully  covered  hy  the  regulatioiiH. 

Tlit*?^  pruvit«iun«  are  not  reproduced,  as  the  cofLsideration  of  laws 

i^  the  insp^HHion  of  steam   boilei-s  and  the  qualiticatioti  uf  the 

J*,  i in  rharge  of  them  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report 

EMPLOY MZNT  OF   WOMEX    AND   Clfn-DREN, 

^L    As  tli  t  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  is  one  of 

^Wie  nut- 1       ^       ant  points  covered  by  the  act,  the  provisions  retrarding 
^■i  are  gii'cD  in  full: 

^     h  r4as8ified  by  tlie  lieutenant-governor  in  council  aa 

^dan;^  sunie  or  inconvenient,  the  age  of  th«*  omployees 

ball  not  l>e  under  1»I  years  for  l>nys  and  18  years  for  g^irls  or  women. 

all  e^ttdili.shnients  c*thrr  than  those  indicated  in  the  preceding 

jraph,  the  age  of  the  employees  shall  not  be  less  than  12  years 

'liiys  and  14  years  for  girls. 

The  enijiloycr  of  the  child  or  young:  girl  shalU  if  required,  exhibit 

rt      '  r tor  a  certificate  of  age  signed  by  the  parents,  tutors  or 

MS  having  the  lawfid  custody  or  cfjntrol  over  such  child  or 

rti  <»r  the  written  opinion  of  a  physit^ian  on  the  sul)ject. 

;V  \  ami  nut  ion  of  the  cbildren  or  girls,  ali-eady  allowed  to  work 

In  a  tiictory*  may,  at  the  re<juest  of  the  inspector,  be  made,  by  one  of 

]ie  rQuiitarv  physicians,  or  liy  any  other  physician,  ami  upon  the  advice 

»f  »uch  physu-ian,  tho  empli»yee  examined  may  be  discharged  for  being 

inder  age  or  physically  unfit. 

*Kxc«^pr  in  thf  case  mentioned  in  article  3026  [the  one  inimediatc'ly 

no  bov,  under  18  years  of  age,  and  no  child,  girl  or  woman 

f«h\v*'d  ill  any  of  the  establishments  mentioned  in  article 

'*  of  act]  for   more   than   10   hours  in   1  day  or  for 

1  iHirs  in  any  1  week.     Any  employer  may  apjmrtion  the 

bour^  of  labor  mv  day  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  a  snorter  day^s 

work  on  Saturday.     One  hour  i^hall  l>e  alknved  at  nt)on  each  day  for 

menb,  if  the  inspector  so  direct,  but  such  hour  shall  not  be  counted  as 

Srt  of  the  time  herein  limited  as  respects  their  employment.     The 
V  of 'l(»  htnirs  mentioned  in  tins  article  shall  not  commence  Ijefore  6 
E>%^^    '    '     :1m^  morning  nor  end  after  !♦  o'clock  at  night. 
'!  '  rtor,  for  suHicient  reasons  given  to  hinu  and  in  order  to 

[^  liist  tin>e  or  lo  sjitisfy  the  <^\igencie8  of  trade,  may,  for  a 
lot  exc«*eding  H  weeks,  extend  the  trnic  of  employment  of  chil- 
,  girlH  and  women  to  12  hours  in  a  day,  or  72  nours  in  a  week, 
im»d  that  the  day  shall  not  commence  before  6  o'clock  in  the 
jng  nor  end  after  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  the  following  eases: 
n  any  acciijent*  which  prevents  the  w^orki ng  of  any  industrial 
iment,  happens  to  the  motive  power  or  maehinery:  or  (b)  when, 
rtirrence  bevoiul  the  control  of  the  employer,  the  machinery 
of  the  machinery  of  any  industrial  estublishm«*nt  can  not 
guUrly  worked;  or  (c)  when  any  stoppage  occurs  from  any  cause 
vat* 
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KEEPING  OF  BEGI8TER8,    POSTING  OF  REGULATIONS,    ETC. 

To  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the  law  it  is  required  of  each 
employer  or  head  of  an  industrial  establishment  to  forward  to  the 
inspector  a  written  notice  giving  his  name  and  address,  the  name  of 
the  factory  and  its  location,  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  motive  power  employed.  He  must  also  keep  a 
register  giving  the  names  and  ages  of  all  women  and  children  employed, 
the  duration  of  their  labor,  and  the  hours  at  which  they  begin  and  end 
work.  He  must  furnish  the  inspector  with  a  certificate  from  a  health 
officer  that  his  establishment  fulfills  the  conditions  as  to  salubrity  and 
hygiene  required  by  the  act  and  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  health. 
Finally,  he  must  keep  posted  in  the  most  conspicuous  places  in  the 
establishment  the  notices  and  provisions  of  the  law  and  regulations 
supplied  to  him  by  the  inspector,  and  keep  them  entire  and  legible. 

REPORTING   OF  ACCIDENTS. 

Every  head  of  an  industrial  establishment  must  send  within  48  hours 
of  the  accident  a  written  notice  to  the  inspector  informing  him  of  any 
accident  whereby  any  of  the  workmen  has  been  killed  or  has  suffered 
serious  bodily  injury  whereby  he  has  been  prevented  from  working. 
Such  notice  must  state  the  place  of  residence  of  the  pei'son  injured  or 
killed,  or  the  place  to  which  he  has  been  removed,  so  as  to  enable  the 
inspector  to  hold  the  inquiry  rec^uired  by  law. 

INSPECTION   OF  FACTORIES. 

For  the  carrying  out  and  enforcement  of  the  act  the  lieutenant- 
governor  is  directed  to  appoint  such  number  of  inspectors  as  are 
necessary,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chief  inspector.  The  superWsion  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  industrial  establishments,  however,  is 
intrusted  more  particularly  to  the  board  of  health  of  the  Province. 
The  lieutenant-governor  on  the  reconunendation  of  this  body  may 
appoint  one  or  more  sanitary  physicians  with  special  authority  to 
supervise,  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
industrial  establishments,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  sanitary  reg- 
ulations made  by  the  board  of  health.  The  salaries  of  the  inspectors 
and  sanitary  physicians  and  their  powers  and  duties,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  fixed  by  this  act,  arc  determined  by  the  lieutenant-governor. 
Both  classes  of  these  officers  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  these  officers  are  stated  at  length  in  the 
act.  They  require  but  little  comment,  however,  as  they  are  such  as 
are  usually  given  to  inspection  officers.  They  can  enter  establishments 
at  all  reasonable  times,  require  the  production  of  registers,  certificatep, 
etc.,  be  accompanied  by  a  constable  if  necessary,  summon  witnessea. 
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Inlf^fm*  Ottthn^  etc.     Every  person  willfully  deUiying  or  obstructing 

ill  thu  perforiuam^e  of  their  duties,  or  failirig  to  eoniply  with  a 

^tinniot)^  or  cotiwuling  a  ehild,  or  making  a  false  entry  or  stateaient, 

lor  Iv  violating  the  law,  i»  liable  to  punisljinent  by   tine   or 

l|>; — ,...,;nt* 

AU  pn)s*ecationM  under  the  act  are  instituted  by  tbe  inspector  and 

!iy  Ik>  made  ^x*fore  the  judge  of  the  sessions  or  the  pobt'C  magistrate 

tilt  ib«^  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quel>ee,  or  before  the  district  mugistrRt*?, 

^r  hrfcm*  any  jus^tiuf  of  the  peace  of  the  place  where  the  offense  was 

[|IUJIlilt4HL 

MANITOBA. 

Tlif»  r       *     ■  >n  of  factories  was  first  provided  for  by  the  recent  act 
af  July  %  which  is  known  as  The  Manitoba  Factories  Act,     The 

[fact  that  this  act  is  modeled  after  and  is  very  similar  to  the  Ontario  act 
makt     '        net^essary  to  give  more  than  a  brief  account  of  its  provisions, 
_Tb*  non  of  a  fuctory  under  the  Manitoba  law  is  unite  similar 

I  lliat  given  b}^  the  Ontario  act.  The  schedule  of  factories^  however, 
■  imes  of  but  *J5  different  establishuients,  but  these  are 
nf  more  usual  occurrcnice,  and  the  lieutenant-governor 
ia  cooncil  has,  as  in  Ontario,  the  power  to  add  to  or  take  away  from 
t'  ''  '  Any  establishment  in  this  list  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
[>loyi»d  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  act.  In  detining  the  aises 
exemption,  the  Manitoba  act  places  a  maximum  limit  of  4 
*  r<»  tlie  Ontario  act  specifies  5.  Otherwise  the  appJica- 
in  the  two  Provinces  is  the  same. 
Ri?giirding  the  provisions  in  I'clation  to  the  protection  of  the  health 
'mud  lircH  i^f  employees,  the  Ontario  act  is  closely  followed.  The  Mani- 
^lolm  iiiTl,  however,  adds  to  the  provisitms  that  factories  shall  not  be 
HpTeremwded  ho  as  to  be  injuriou^s  to  the  health  of  employees  the  clause 
^■tal  **ft  notici*  shall  be  |xisted  in  siicb  room  specifying  the  number  of 
^HRployeeB  who  shall  be  allowed  to  work  in  such  room/' 
^V  tn  ihf!  pro%'Lsious  regarding  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
^Hjk  I  narked  ditTerence  between  the  Manitoba  and  Ontario  acta 

^HBl  I  be  noti.nl  is  the  different  detinition  of  what  is  a  'N'hild^' 

and  whmt  a  **Toung  girl.''  In  the  Ontario  act  a  *' child''  is  a  person 
under  14  yearn  of  age:  in  the  Manitoba  act,  a  person  under  10  yeara 
jf  ag^  In  tJie  Ontario  act  a  ''young  girT'  is  a  girl  of  the  age  of  14 
femn^  and  under  the  age  of  18  years;  in  the  Manitolni  act,  a  girl  of 
jtbe  tkg^  of  IB  ycjirs  an<l  under  the  age  of  18  years. 

Id  Manttolxa  the  general  rule  is  laid  down  that  no  child  shall  be 

iployod.     As  in  the  case  of  the  Ontario  ac''   *he  lieutenant-governor 

:>utietl  may  prohibit  the  employment  o**  girls  un<ler  IS  years  and 

icr  lt>  years  in  factories  which  are  deemed  by  the  lieutenant- 

r  in  council  to  be  dangerous  and  unwholesouic.     No  child, 
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young  girl,  or  woman  shall  be  employed  in  a  factory  where  permanent  , 
injuiy  to  their  health  is  likely. 

No  young  girl  shall  be  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery  in 
a  factory  when  in  motion  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power.  No  young  girl  or  woman  is  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery 
as  is  mill  gearing  when  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  any 
part  of  the  manufacturing  machinery.  No  young  girl  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  between  the  fixed  and  traversing  parts  of  any  self-acting 
machine  while  in  motion  by  action  of  such  power. 

In  general,  the  provisions  regarding  the  duration  of  labor  are  more 
rigid  in  Manitoba  than  in  either  Ontario  or  Quebec.  It  is  provided 
that  no  young  girl  nor  woman  shall  be  employed  for  moi^e  than  S  hours 
in  any  1  day,  nor  more  than  48  hours  in  any  1  week.  The  noon  hour  is 
secured,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ontario  act.  The  circumstances  under 
which  exemptions  may  be  granted  are  exactly  as  in  Ontario.  The 
limitations  where  the  exemption  is  granted  are  also  the  same,  except 
that  the  total  number  of  hours  in  1  day  is  limited,  as  in  Quebec,  to  10 
hours  and  to  60  hours  in  1  week,  and  must  not  commence  before  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  end  after  9  o'clock  at  night. 

The  Manitoba  act  follows  the  Ontario  act  also  in  the  provision  that 
if  the  inspector  so  directs  in  writing  the  employer  shall  not  allow  any 
young  girl  or  woman  to  take  meals  in  any  room  wherein  any  manufac- 
turing process  is  then  being  carried  on;  and  if* the  inspector  so  directs 
in  writing  the  employer  shall  at  his  own  expense  provide  a  suitable 
room  or  place  in  the  factory  or  in  connection  therewith  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  dining  and  eating  room  for  persons  employed  in  the  factory. 

In  the  Manitoba  act  special  provision  is  made  for  registration  in  case 
work  is  sublet  or  allowed  to  be  done  outside  the  factory.  It  is  pro- 
vided that: 

Every  employer  carrying  on  business  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
who  shall  sublet  any  contract  or  give  out  any  materials  to  be  made, 
altered,  repaired  or  finished  at  any  other  place  than  at  the  factory 
registered  under  this  act,  shall  keep  a  register  of  all  such  work  given 
out  and  the  location  of  the  premises  wnere  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed. Such  register  is  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  inspector  at 
all  times,  and  he  shall  as  far  as  possible  see  that  such  work  is  performed 
under  sanitary  conditions. 

Special  provision  is  also  made  that  a  factory  shall  not  be  kept  open 
or  emplo}'^  any  person  in  or  upon  the  premises  on  a  legal  or  statutory 
holidiiy  nor  on  Labor  Day  without  the  permission  of  the  inspector. 

The  enforcement  of  the  act  is  intrusted  to  inspectors  having  the  usual 
powers  and  duties. 


BKITISH    CONSPIRACY    AND    PROTECTION    OF   PROPERTY 
ACT   AND  ITS   OPERATION. 


BY  A.  UAUBIGE  LOW. 

ihi^  November,  ls99.  Bulletin  of  the  Departnient  <»f  Liibor  h  lueid 
|ixTai;etitAtion  wa8  made,  by  Mr.  Willoui^bby,  of  the  Trade  Unirjii  Act 
(4  treat  Britain)  of  1S71  and  its  uniendment  of  1876,  and  the  CVmspimcy 
md  Protection  of  Property  Act  of  1876.  The  aim  of  the  present  arti- 
fU»  in*  U>  sihow  the  effeet  of  the  last-named  act  and  what  its  inJUience, 
Jf  any,  has  been  on  the  relation8  between  capitul  and  labor, 

Mr-  WiMoughby  tjave  a  succinct  tu.'count  of  (he  history  of  labor  !eg- 
!»lAtioo  in  the  United  Kir.gdom  nince  the  beginning  of  the  <*entury. 
It  b  not  necf^Hjsiary,  tlicrefore^  in  the  prci^ent  article  to  go  into  that 
ibji'ct  at  any  length,  but  merely  to  trace  the  causes  which  f»rought 
iliout  the  |MLss3igc  of  the  Conspiracy  and  Prot4^?ction  of  Property  Act, 
[1H76  (38  and  39  Vict,  c.  8G),  and  in  no  better  way  can  this  be  done 
to  ijuote  fn>m  the  reix>rt  made  by  Mr.  John  Burnett  (</)  of  the 
axl  of  Trade*     Mn  Burnett  says: 

Within  the  last  20  yeairs  the  laws  relating  to  strikes  have  been 
"'*    '  imd  a  con^idemble  amount  of  pains  has  been  taken  to 
[y  the  things  whieh  int*n  on  strike  may  do  and  those 
liiay  not  ilo.     Stat^^d  simply  as  an  al)stract  proposition  that  work- 
may  now  go  on  strike  ancl  have  full  liberty  to  do  what  they  please 
&s  longiM$  they  do  not  encroacli  upon  the  lil>erty  of  others,  working- 
Mt».i.   iw  :i  rule,  would  perfectly  agree  with  it  and  admit  its  justice.     To 
n*  lim^  is,  however,  by  tjo  means  so  ciisy,  and  the  ditticulty  is  to 
lixactly  how  far  a  man  may  go  without  crossing  the  line  which 
his  right  from  that  of  another.     The  practical  (juestion  really 
ided  IS,  How  far  may  a  w^orkman  on  strike  go  in  his  etfort.s  to 
^  ther  man  from  taking  his  place  in  the  situation  he  has  vacated. 
iap«  the  most  common  of  all  teatures  in  strikes  is  that  when  the 
_'km*  n  are  out  the  employers  endeavor  to  obtain  other  men  to  till 
tK»  If  efficient  men  in  sutEcient  numl»ers  can  be  otjtaine^I  to 

...  strikers  it  is  obvious  that  the  dispute  must  come  to  a  speedy 
tion  in  favor  of  the  employers.     It  is,  therefore,  the  object  of 
L*u"M  Mn  strike  to  prevent  other  workmen  taking  their  places.     How 
ar  may  they  go  in  this  direction  has  been  the  much-dclmted  rmestion 
of  '  and  a^  yet  there  has  been  fixed  no  al>soluteIy  cleur  and 

iifH !  iiit,  and  conflicting  decisions  are  sometimes  given  under 

J  law.     To  make  plain  the  existing  situation  on  this  ix)int, 

th&  ^trike«  and  Ltickoate  of  1888^  by  the  labor  correspoudent  of  tlie 
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it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  })rief  summary  of  the  course  that  legislation 
has  taken  on  the  subject. 

Previous  to  1824  strikes  of  any  magnitude  or  duration  were  almost 
impossible,  as  all  attempts  at  organization  for  such  a  purpose  were 
prevented  as  far  as  ever  possible  by  the  law  against  comoination  then 
m  force.  The  great  labor  disputes  which  took  place  previous  to  ihai 
time,  and  indeed  for  many  years  after,  were  rather  outoreaks  of  actual 
industrial  revolt  a^inst  grievances  become  intolerable  than  deliberately 
arranged  and  skillfully  organized  movements  for  bringing  about 
changes  in  existing  conditions. 

There  were  then  very  few  disputes  during  which  the  leaders  of  the 
men  were  not  sent  to  prison,  and  in  which  there  were  not  committed 
some  acts  of  violence  against  property  or  persons. 

The  combination  laws  in  operation  from  1799  to  the  time  of  their 
repeal  in  1826  were  very  strin^nt  in  their  chaiucter,  and  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  a  few  of  their  provisions  and  penalties  will  show  how  work- 
men on  strike  might  ])e  dealt  with.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  1799 
(89  Geo.  Ill,  c.  8)  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  industrial  legislation  of 
that  period.  It  savs:  '^  Whereas  great  numbers  of  journeymen  manu- 
facturers and  workmen  in  various  parts  of  this  Kingdom  have  by 
imlawful  meetings  and  combinations  endeavored  to  obtain  advance  of 
their  wages  and  to  effectuate  other  illegal  purposes;  and  the  laws  at 
present  in  force  against  such  unlawful  conduct  have  )>een  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  suppression  thereof,  whereby  it  is  }>ecome  necessary 
that  more  effectual  i)r()vision  should  be  made  against  such  unlawful 
combinations,  and  for  preventing  such  unlawful  practices  in  the  future 
and  for  bringing  such  offenders  to  more  speedy  and  exemplary  justice." 

The  act  then  goes  on  to  declare  null  and  void  all  agreements 
'^between  journeymen  manufacturers  or  workmen "  for  obtaining  an 
advance  of  wages  or  for  lessening  or  altering  their  hours  of  labor,  and 
for  various  other  stated  purposes.  Workmen  entering  into  any  such 
agreement  were,  upon  conviction  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  committed 
to  jail  for  8  months  or  to  the  house  of  correction  for  2  months  with 
hard  labor.  The  same  punishment  was  also  to  be  awarded  to  any 
journeymen  or  workmen  who  entered  into  anv  combination  to  "obtain 
an  advance  of  wages,  lessen  or  alter  the  hours  of  work,  decrease 
the  ([uantity  of  work,  or  who  by  giving  money  or  h^  persu&sion, 
solicitation,  or  intimidation  endeavor  to  prevent  any  unhired  or  unem- 

1  cloyed  journeyman  or  other  person  wanting  employment  from  hiring 
limself  to  any  manufacturer  or  ti*adesman;  or  wlio  should,  for  any 
S)urpose  contniry  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  directly  or  indirectly, 
lecoy,  persuade,  solicit,  mtimidate,  influence,  or  prevail,  or  attempt 
to  prevail  on  any  journeyman  hired  or  to  be  hired  to  quit  or  leave  his 
work,  service,  or  employment,  or  who  should  hinder  or  prevent,  or 
attcmi)t  to  hinder  or  prevent,  any  employer  from  hiring  such  work- 
man as  he  might  think  proper,  or  who"^  (being  hired  or  employed) 
should  refuse  to  work  with  any  other  journeymen  employed  therein." 
Like  penalties  were  enacted  for  those  who  attended  meetings  held  for 
making  agreements  rendered  unlawful  by  the  act,  or  who  should  pay 
money  in  supix)it  of  such  a  meeting,  or  collect  monev  from  other  per- 
sons, or  by  any  means  induce  other  persons  to  attend  such  a  meeting. 
Nor  miglit  anyone  contribute  to  tne  support  of  persons  who  had 
quitted  work.  Any  sums  so  collected  were  forfeit  one-half  to  the  King 
and  one-half  to  the  infoiiuer. 


H  t   (4^1  Geo,   III,   c.  (»«»)  8oniewlmt  f|iialiHet|    the.se 

H?*  %  but  only  by  itiHertinjyf  such  words  tLs  ''  falMely  and 

Hbmji  kH*fore  the  various  prohihit*Ml  ncia.     It  will  thus  l>e  tyoerx 

H^la^t  ,,.       nvk  of  attempting  in  any  way  to  Ijetter  his  condition  waa 
remlered  extreinply  hazardous   ti>   the  Vorkman.     It  was  even  an 

T  •*  --      • t  in  miiiiitiiinrnp:  men  on  strike.     Strincfent  as  was  this 

i^ver,  it  failed  in  its  objeet:  secret  societies  be^^an  to 
•  disput-cvH  took  plaee  in  spite  of  the  law,  if  not, 
I  it. 

THE  ACTS  OF  1824  AND  1825. 

In  lJ$34  an  act  was  parsed  ''  to  repeal  the  law^s  i*elative  to  combina- 
ticMi^  of  workmen,"  which  repealed  many  acts  and  part«  of  acts  dating 
Imck  a*i  far  as  the  reig^n  of  Edward  T.  The  passage  of  this  act  was 
^marked  by  numerous  strikes  and  labor  disputes^  and  in  the  following 
Parliament  ap|x*inted  a  committee  to  inquire  further  into  the 
'  "  As  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  act  of  1S25  was  passed,  one 
I  ♦^t  iniportant  provisions  being  that  it  should  not  be  held  unlaw- 
for  pers^jns  to  meet  **for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  and  deter- 
"*"■_:  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices  which  the  persons  present  at  such 
,1  ^should  demand  for  their  work."     But  the  inter|>rctatioii  of 

ribr  law  was  left  to  the  rourt,s,  and  thivjudges  soon  dccljired  labor  coui- 
^  tiiitations  to  be  unlawful  at  common  law  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
in  rej^traint  of  trade.     This  led  to  further  agitation  and  the  passage  in 
'  Vict.,  c.  ?A)  of  a  law  which  enacted  that  workmen  were  not 
.,  Id  guilty  of  " molestation '■  or  ^'obsti^uction,''  under  the  act  of 
1825.  siiuply  for  entering  into  agreements  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  or 
the  hours  of  lal>or,  or  to  endeavor  peaceably  to  persuacle  others  to 
v%*smi  or  abstibin  from  work  to  produce  the  same  results.     Here  again 
ibe  doebions  of  the  courts  gave  the  law  an  effect  which  was  uns^Uis- 
*'  tn  its  i'reiitors,  and  in  1867  a  commission  was  apix>intcd  to 

1  ^  mid  report  on  the  subje(»t.     The  result  of  this  investigation 

brought  forth  two  acts  in  ISTl^the  Trade  Union  Act  and  the  Crimi- 
nal Xjn-^     *         Anient  Act,  the  latter  repealing  the  twts  of  1825  and 
J^fiU.  .\  act  made  stringent  provisions,  both  jis  agtiinst  mas- 

iimaitd  men,  tf>  prevent  coercion,  violence,  threats,  following,  moles- 
'     '   truction,  but  there  was  no  prohibition  against  doing  or 
.  >  any  act  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  restraint  of  trade, 
inkxik  it  came  within  the  scope  of  the  enumerated  prohibitions. 

FURTHER  LEGISLATION   DEMANDED. 

The  f«reg<iing  has  given  a  concise  accoimt  of  labor  legislation  down 
-  "»  T-  1871.     An  event  which  happetied  in  the  following  year 

a  further  change  in  the  laws  was  necessary  to  suit  modern 
:»fidiacMifiL    To  again  cjuote  Mr.  Burnett's  report; 

!•:  i'        bt  that  strikes  tts  ordinarily  conducted  were  legal 

liirl  lIic  limits  here  set  f  jrth  were  not  exceedtxl,  and  it 


. 
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wjis  certainlj^  assumed  that  men  on  strike  were  not  now  liable  to  prose- 
cution for  criminal  conspimcy.  In  the  following  year,  however,  this 
opinion  was  disturbed  by  a  decision  given  by  Justice  Brett  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  gas  stokers  at  the  Beckton  gas  works  came  out  on  strike 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  them  liable  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, for  which  they  might  under  the  statute  have  been  sentenced  to 
3  months'  imprisonment. 

The  sudden  stoppage  of  work  had  caused  a  large  part  of  London  to 
be  kept  in  darkness  for  some  nights.  The  men  were  indicted  for  con- 
spiracy, and  the  judge  held  that  there  had  been  such  a  conspiracy,  and 
that  a  threat  of  simultaneous  breach  of  contra<;t  by  the  men  was  con- 
duct which  the  jury  ought  to  regard  as  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the 
gas  company  carrying  on  its  business.  The  defendants  were  sentenced 
k)  12  months'  imprisonment.  The  severity  of  the  sentence,  however, 
caused  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  the  countr}%  a  special  fund  was 
raised  to  support  the  wives  and  families  of  the  men  convicted,  and 
eventually  a  remission  of  8  months  of  their  punishment  was  obtained. 
The  feeling  thus  raised  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  another  com- 
mission, which  reported  in  favor  of  further  alterations  in  the  law. 

In  1875  Mr.  II.  A.  Cross,  the  home  secretary,  introduced  his  con- 
sj^iracy  and  protection  of  proi)erty  act,  which  received  the  royal  assent 
on  the  13th  of  August  of  that  year.  While  general  in  its  scope  and 
intended  to  further  liberalize  the  rights  of  workmen,  the  animating 
cause  of  the  act  was  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  stokei's  of  the 
Beckton  gas  works  and  the  d(\sire  to  substitute  for  the  di-astic  j^enal- 
ties  of  conspiracy  a  milder  punishment.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
on  tjic  first  reading  of  the  bill  Mr.  Cross  said: 

There  is  another  exposition  of  the  law  which  was  given  by  a  right 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  for  whom  we  all  have  the  highest 
respect.  I  mean  the  recorder  of  London  (Mr.  Russell  Gurney),  and 
there  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  anv  clearer  exposition  of  the*  law  of 
1871  than  he  laid  down  to  the  grand  jury  in  the  case  of  five  men  who 
were  sent  to  prison.  The  right  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  said: 
''Among  the  acts  forbidden  by  that  act  was  this:  The  molesting  or 
obstructing  any  person  by  watching  or  besettinj^  any  place,  or  the 
approach  to  such  place  where  his  business  wjis  carried  on,  with  the  view 
to  coerce  such  person  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying  on  his  busine^. 
That,  then,  was  the  question  the  jury  would  have  to  consider — whether 
the  evidence  laid  before  them  was  sufficient  to  establish  fi  prima  facie 
case  that  the  defendants  did  conspire  to  molest  or  obstruct  the  prose- 
cutors by  watching  or  besetting  their  place  of  business,  in  order  to 
coerce  them  to  alter  their  mode  of  carrying  on  their  business.  And 
th(»re  the  grand  jury  nuist  observe  a  distinction.  The  question  was 
not  whethcM*  they  hacl  endeavored  to  cause  them  to  alter  their  mode  by 
themselves  refusing  to  work,  or  ])y  persuading  others  not  to  worlc. 
That  they  had  a  right  to  do,  but  the  question  was  whether  they  agreed 
to  effect  their  object  in  the  wav  forbidden  by  the  act.  That  they  did 
watch  the  place  of  business  there  would  probably  be  no  doubt,  but 
there  were  some  purposes  for  which  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  watch. 
When  a  contest  or  that  sort  was  going  on  itwas  not  unusual,  he  believed, 
to  watch  in  order  to  see  that  none  of  the  men  who  received  whAt  waa 
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ii\s(y  wvv\v\ug  was*08  from  the  ciuployerH;  but 

ft  that  thi*  wjiti'hors  hud  in  view  was  U)  inform 

1    iii.stnririv,  inij»'ht  hiivr  heen  hrouj^lit  hy  advertisc- 

iu*e  of  the  strikes  jind  to  endeavor  to  persuade*  them 

[iTii  in  it.     All  that  win^  Iiivvful  so  loiitf  iis  it  wa>i  <loni'  poucmhly,  and 

bout  any  interfervnce  with   tiie  ptM'feet  exercise  of  free  will  by 

w  who  otherwi.Hp  would  have  been  willing  to  work  on  the  teraLS 

«wnciI  by  the  proseeutors*     The  »ort  of  rjueh^tions  which  the  ^rand 

ir^'  would  have  to  a»k  themselves  wa**,  w^iether  the  evidenee  allowed 

|i    '      '   f*'UihuUM  were*  guilty  of  obytrnetiu^  jind  rendering:  difficult 

M  th**  prosecutors'  [ilaec  of  business,  or  whether  there  wjis 

in  their  eondu*'t  calculated  to  detc^rtu*  intimidate  tho.^e  who 

-<\ng  to  and  fro,  or  whether  there  was  an  exhibiti<in  of  force 

i&trd  to  produce  fear  in  the  minds  of  onliniiry  nifu,  and  whether 

[MidMUts  or  any  of  th(*m  eombine<l  for  that  purposed     If  they 

i  tlmt  was  proved,  it  would  bo  their  duty  (o  hnd  a  true  bilK  hut 

^Ihou^ht  their  conduct  mi^ht  be  accourrted  for  by  the  desire  to 

^M^*rtatn  who  were  the  pt*rsous  working  there,  and  peaceublv  to  pei- 

tiuiidp  lb  em  or  any  others  who  were  proposing  to  work  there  to  join  tneir 

(cllfiw  Hnrkiucn  who  were  contenain^  for  what,  rii^htly  or  wriingly, 

^  jt  was  for  the  intorcsstft  of  the  gencml  l^ody,  then  they  would 


bill. 


COMBINATIONS  MADE  LEGAL. 


l*Inipha.-.rH  tiiust  be  laid  oa  the  important  additinn  made  by  the  act  of 
1875  to  that  of  ISTL  whicli  was  not  repealed  by  hiter  legishition,  hut 
jne  ampUtied.  Practically  the  picketing  clauses  of  the  act  of  1871 
reru  retained  in  the  new  law,  but  the  important  addition  made  by 
Mr*  CrcwiH  was  contained  in  the  first  i)am|;ruph  of  section  H,  reading 
|liu«  fotlowt^; 

A  id  or  eombiuutiuu  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  to 

P|»rr  liine,  any  act  in  contemplation  or  furth«*ran<'e  (»f  a  trade 

between  employers  and  workmen  shall  not  be  [lunishulde  as  a 

ivcy  if  such  net  as  aforesaid,  when  committed  by  one  i)erson, 

»uld  not  L>c  punishable  as  a  crime. 

Had  this  Inw  been  in  ope mt ion  in  l^iT^  the  Beckton  ga-s  stoker's  could 
not  bare  been  convicted  of  conspimey,  and  had  they  been  convicted 
nder  the  new  law,  in.steiid  of  being  «eutenced  to  12  months'  imprison' 
[lent  tb^  maximum  punishment  would  have  been  3  months,  as  pro- 
rided  for  hy  section  4,  a-s  follows: 

Wbcr©  a  person  employed  hy  n  munici]ial  authority  or  by  any  eom- 
jiy  ur  c^outi-actor  upon  whtun  is  iuj|K»sed  by  act  id'  Parliament  the 
ity^  or  who  have  otherwise  iissuined  the  duty  of  supplying  any  citv^ 
>>orough,  town,  or  niaee,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  ^as  or  water,  will- 
(fully  nml  malieiously  breaks  a  contnu  t  i^f  servi<*e  with  that  authority 
fir  company  or  contractor,  knowing,  or  having  reiisonalile  cause  to 
IwFi         •'   tt  the  prt>buble  consequences  of  his  so  doing,  either  alone  or 
IJj)  *  ion  with  others,  will  l>e  to  ileprive  the  inhaJutants  of  the 

rfiy,  tnjruugh,  town,  or  placx*,  or  part,  wholly,  or  to  a  great  extent,  of 
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their  supply  of  gas  or  water,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a  court 
of  summar}^  jurisdiction  or  on  indictment  as  hereinafter  mentioncKl, 
be  liable  either  to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  [^597. 331  or  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  3  months,  with  or  without  hard 
labor. 

One  other  citation  must  bo  made  from  Mr.  Burnett's  report  b<»fore 
dismissing  this  branch  of  the  subject.     He  says: 

In  a  striking  passage,  summarizing  his  general  history  of  all  the 
changes  in  the  laws  affecting  labor  disputes.  Sir  James  Stephen  says: 
^^  It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting  passages  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  criminal  law.  First,  there  is  no  law  at  all,  either 
written  or  unwritten.  Then  a  long  series  of  statutes  aim  at  regulating 
the  wages  of  labor,  and  ends  in  general  provisions  preventing  and  pun- 
ishing as  far  as  possible  all  combinations  to  raise  wages.  During  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  an  opinion  grows  up  that  to  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  wages  is  an  indictable  conspiracy  at  common  law. 
In  1825  the  statute  law  is  put  upon  an  entirely  new  basis,  and  all  the 
old  statutes  are  repealed,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  countenance  the  doc*  ■ 
trine  about  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  at  common  law.  From 
1825  to  1871  a  series  of  cases  are  decided  which  give  form  to  the  doc- 
trine of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  at  common  law,  and  carry  it 
so  far  as  to  say  that  any  agreement  between  two  people  to  compel  any 
one  to  do  anything  he  does  not  like  is  an  indictable  conspiracy  inde- 
pendently of  statute.  In  1871  the  old  doctrine  as  to  agreement's  in 
restraint  of  trade  being  criminal  conspiracies  is  repealed  by  statute. 
But  the  common  law  expands  as  the  statute  law  is  narrowea,  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  conspiracy  to  coerce  or  injure  is  so  interpreted  as  to 
diminish  greatly  the  protection  .supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  act  of 
1871.  Thereupon  the  act  of  1875  si:)ecilically  protects  all  combinations 
in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  trade  disputes,  and,  with  resmctto 
such  questions  at  least,  provides  ix)sitively  tliat  no  agreement  shall  be 
treated  as  an  indictable  conspiracy  unless  the  act  agreed  upon  would 
be  criminal  if  done  by  a  single  person.  *  *  *  In  a  legal  point  of 
view  no  part  of  the  whole  story  is  so  remarkable  as  the  part  played  by 
the  judges  in  defining,  and,  indeed,  in  a  sense  creating,  the  offense  of 
conspiracy.  They  defined  it,  I  think,  too  widely:  but  that  their  defini- 
tion was  substantially  right  is  proved  by  the  fjict  that  the  act  of  1875 
has  ma<le  provision  for  punishmg  practically  all  the  acts  which  tliey 
declared  to  be  offenses  at  common  law." 

EFFECT  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1S75. 

The  passage  of  the  act  of  1875  was  hailed  by  the  workmen  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  wjls  regarded  by  them  as  conceding  all  for 
which  they  had  so  long  contended — the  right  to  enter  into  a  legal  com- 
bination to  thwart  or  restrict  the  efforts  of  their  employers;  to  more 
narrowly  define  their  rights,  and  to  lighten  the  punishment  which  they 
might  incur  in  case  of  any  violation  of  the  law.  The  employers  did 
not  regard  the  law  without  apprehension. 

How  far  these  hopes  on  the  one  side  and  fears  on  the  other  have 
been  i-ealized  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  effect  of  judicial  inter- 
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^MM./'  liiw.      Doaling  for  the  time  heiii|^  with  (he  law  an 

^^Bl^  indpnintof  the  eaiploycr,  the  fact  stiinclH  forth  in 

^■Kild  ndief  that  thB  law  which  the  employers  dreaded  twenty-five  yearn 
^HBthi'V  would  not  to-day  n^peal  had  they  the  power.  Thi«  is  not  the 
^^^bioti  of  a  .Hingle  employer.  It  is  the  comiK)sito  opinion  of  what 
ti»y  f&irty  be  termed  the  representative  employers  of  labor  in  the 
T  '    '^'       '  >in,  men  speaking  for  the  basie  indiLstries  on  which 

r  inmereial  pros|K>rity.     The  reason  given  b^^  emplo^^ers 

pfky  they  are  Bati>*fied  with  the  existing  law  is  that  it  U  easier  now  to 
iL'cute  and  eimviet  men  endeavoring  to  interfere  with  their  luLsineSh 
beir  employi*ey  than  it  was  prior  to  the  pjiHsuge  of  the  act,  and 
ihe  rights  of  both  parties   being  more  narrowly  defined,  both 
5w  pr*vi,H«^ly  what  they  may  or  may  not  l»e  piMinitted  tn  do,  and 
siii?rully  endwivur  to  krep  within  those  limitatiurks. 
The  right  of  workmen  to  do  in  tombination  that  whieh  they  might 
iTly  a*^  individuals^  feurrd  by   the  employers  at  the  time  of  the 
uf  the  act  and  hailed  by  tho  workmen  as  placing  a  powerful 
?etipon  ie  their  hands,  has  in  practice  not  been  either  so  dangerous  or 
1  as  was  imaginixl  at  tlie  time.     That  im'n  can  strike*  i^ither 
lis  or  in  combination,  and  do  other  things  in  ei>mbjnation 
rhh'h  wouhl  have  l»e<^n  illegal  imder  pi^evious  laws,  does  not  appar- 
mtly  t*atise  iJie  emjiloyrrs  much  concx^rn,       80  long  as  men   go  on 
e;trike  imd  clo  not  l>y  intimidation  or  violence  prevent  other  men  from 
taking  their  places,  employers  feel  able  to  cope  with  the  situation.     It 
i    *      '     '     '_"  with  this  i|uestion  that  omployers  believe  they  have  been 
Miers  by  the  jmssage  of  the  C<3nspiracy  and  Protection  of 
'roperty  Act. 

PENALTY  FOR  INTIMIDATION. 

The  penalty  for  intimidiition,  annoyance,  and  violence  m  set  ft»rth 
section  T  in  these  words: 

Kvery  person   who,    with  a  view  to  compel  any  othor  |>erson  to 

ib^tain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act  whit*li  such  other  person  has  a 

'       '  right  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing,  wrongfully  and  without  legal 

bority— (1)  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other  pc?rson  or  liis 

or  children,  or  injures  his  property;  or  (2)  persistently  follows 

otii*»r  jx'rson  alx)ut  from  place  to  place;  or  (*^)  hides  any  tools, 

be*i,  or  other  property  owned  or  used  by  such  other  person,  or 

iv<*s  him  of  or  hinders  him  in  the  use  tliereof;  or  (4)  watches  or 

lis  the  house  or  other  place  where  such  other  person  resides,  or 

kh,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to 

i  housi*  or  j>lace;   <»r  (5)  lollows  such  other  person  witli  two  or 

'ber  ]KTsons  in  a  disorderly  manner  in  or  through  any  street  or 

ttU^  on  convit'tiou  thereof  f>y  a  court  of  smnmary  jurisdiction, 

'  on  Indictment  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  )>e  liai>le  either  to  pay  a 

Mialty  not  exceeding  £20  [$tf7.H3|  or  to  be   ImpriHoncnl  fm- a  frrm 

bat  ex'cetHiing  3  months,  with  or  without  hainl  labor. 
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Attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place  whore  a  person  resides,  or 
works,  or  carries  on  business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to 
such  house  or  place,  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  infor- 
mation, shall  not  be  deemed  a  watching  or  besetting  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section. 

JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION. 

Under  the  above  section  many  prosecutions  have  been  brought 
What  constitutes  '"intimidation"  or  " violence,"  how  far  a  person  may 
*" communicate  information"  and  yet  not  be  deemed  guilty  of  '"watch- 
ing or  besetting,"  are  questions  which  have  provided  much  material 
for  the  lawyers  and  given  rise  to  numerous  judicial  decisions,  gener- 
ally more  satisfactory  to  the  employer  than  to  the  employee. 

As  a  general  thing  it  may  be  said  that  the  courts  have  given  a  broad 
construction  to  the  act  and  liave  been  inclined  to  protect  workmen 
against '"intimidation,"  even  when  that  method  of  coercion  has  not 
l)oen  attended  by  violence.  A  few  decisions  of  recent  years  are  quoted 
to  show  the  trend  of  judicial  opinion.  In  all  cases,  except  where 
otherwise  stated,  these  decisions  have  been  abridged  from  the  La1)or 
Gazette,  the  official  publication  of  the  labor  department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  official.  The  prosecu- 
tions were  brought  under  the  act  of  1875. 

In  Jul}',  18JM),  a  cai*penter  was  sentenced  by  the  Portsmouth  quarter 
sessions  to  21  days'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  for  having  "unlaw- 
fully, wrongfully,  and  without  legal  authority  followed  another  car- 
penter with  a  view  to  compel  him  to  abstain  from  doing  a  certain  act." 
During  a  carpentei-s'  strike  the  defendant  collected  a  crowd  of  persons 
on  three  ditferent  oc^casions  and  followed  the  defendant  aljout  from 
place  to  place.  There  was  no  violence  offered,  but  the  evidence 
showed  that  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  was  disorderly  and  calculated  to 
result  in  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  court  of  queen's  bench  devoted  3  days  to  the  hearing  of  a 
Ciuse  in  July,  1896,  in  which  a  pianoforte  maker  and  his  foreman  sued 
three  tnide  societies  and  six  other  defendants  for  damages  and  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  watching  or  besetting  the 
house  where  the  plaintiffs  resided  or  carried  on  their  business,  and 
from  illegally  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  plaintiffs,  whether 
by  intimidation,  the  publication  of  a  blacklist,  or  otherwise.  The 
facts  showed  that  a  foreman  had  been  dismissed  and  another  man 
engaged  in  his  place.  In  consequence  plaintiffs'  premises  were  pick- 
eted. The  name  of  the  foreman  had  been  blacklisted.  The  defense 
claimed  that  they  were  acting  within  their  legal  rights.  In  summing 
up  the  judge  said  that  what  the  defendants  had  done  was  illegal  unle^ 
merely  for  the  purjwse  of  obtaining  or  imparting  information.  He 
further  added:     ^^If  the  persuasion  be  used  for  the  indirect  purpose 
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pt  '  the  plain tittV*,  it  in  a  miiIiciou8  act,  which  \h  iti  biw  and 

fn  L., .  ..  .V  ron^  act,  and  therefore  a  wrongful  act,  and  tlierefore  an 
icttotmhle  act,  if  in]ui*y  ennues  from  it/'  A  verdict  was  rendered  for 
^  U,     Parnago^  were  awarde<l  to  the  pmnoforte  maker  in  the 

-  '^>  (*l,4t>U);  to  the  foremau  in  the  sum  of  £20  ($V»7.33).  An 
^njuiM'tion  wa8  ali^o  granted. 

In  the  hheritrf^  Muuimary  court,  Edinburgh,  Novcnilier  1,  ISiiT,  two 
pn^im*t^rs  were  .sentenced  to  14  days'*  iirjprisunment  for  having  with  a 
'  crowd  of  other  persons  followed  three  iron  turners  with  n  view 

►  ooinp4*l  them  to  abstain  from  working  for  a  certain  fiim. 

CASE  OF  ALLEX  v.  PXOOD. 

Attf'iilion  fiutst  now  l»e  cidled  to  one  of  the  most  imix^rtant  decisions 

F      '    '    i II ri ^prudence.     It  i^  quoted  by  every  employer  and  every 

j»  ve  laboring  man;  it  is  constantly  referred  tf>  l>y  lawyei-s; 

bas  giivemed  all  subsecjuent  decisions,  and,  curiously  enough,  like 

[>thi*r  things  coruiecteil  with  ttiis  law,  regarded  at*the  time  us  a  great 

liion'  for  laU^r,  it  has  since  then  lieen  relied  upojii  by  employers  to 

itpport  their  ciintentions.    The  eiise  was  deemed  of  so  much  impor- 

incc  tlmt  when  it  (*ame  np  on  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords,  the 

rourt  cM.msisting  *>f    Ixtrd  Chancellor  llals)>ury  and  Lords  Watson, 

|Ai^hbourtie,  Uerschell,  Macnaghten,  Morris,  Shand,  Davey,  and  James 

^t  }^       '     \.  their  lordships  did  a  thing  done  once  in  a  generation,  viz, 

t^i  lie  attendance  of  eight  of  the  most  eminent  judges — Hawk* 

|ii«^  M»thew,  Ciivc^  North,  Wills,  Granthauu  Lawrance,  and  Wright — 

rr       '      their  opinlotj  on  tjuestions  of  law,  and  Parliament  ordered  these 

-  to  be  printed  as  a  parliamentary  paper.     The  civse  is  officially 

^nown  a«  "Allen  >\  Flood  and  Another/'    The  abstract  following  is 

'  from  the  parliamenlarv  paper  referred  to,  the  Law  Journal 

1    .       ^  (Vol.  LXVII,  Feb.,  18SKS),  and  the  Law  Timers  (Vol.  CIV, 

Ko,  SftJ6S»  Feb,  12,  1898).     The   case  was  originally  heard   in   the 

.  f  iiueen\*i  l)ench,  appealed  to  die  court  of  appeal,  and  thence 

.  \  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  court  of  last  resort.     The  sub- 

Btiiniial  facts  of  the  case  are  a^^  follows: 

FIakx)  and  Taylor  were  shipwrights  working  for  the  (Uengall  Iron 
L'ionpatiy.     They  were  employed  by  the  day,  but  the  particular  job  on 
wbich  they  were  then  engaged  wa8  expected  to  last  about  a  fortnight, 
'  ''  :is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  retained  until 

i  _       ion»     These  two  mcTj  had  previously  served  an  apprentice- 

iip  iritii  the  Glengall  Iron  Company.     They  had  l>een  taught  to  work 
tb  in  wood  and  iron,  but  at  the  time  were  employed  on  woodwork 
They  were  men  of  excellent  character,  had  always  behaved 
^eti]/H!lvee^  and  bml  done  their  work  properly  and  satisfactorily* 
bad  Iieen  no  (collision  hctween  these  men  antl  tin*  other  men 
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working  for  the  company.  "  The  Independent  Society  of  Boiler  Makers 
and  Iron  and  Steel  Shipbuilders,  a  powerful  trade  union  consisting  of 
about  40,000  members,  objected  to  the  employment  of  shipwrights  who 
were  both  iron  and  wood  workers.  Members  of  this  union  employed 
by  the  Glengall  Iron  Company  demanded  the  discharge  of  Flood  and 
Taylor  on  this  ground.  Allen,  the  London  delegate  of  the  union,  at 
the  request  of  its  members,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Halkett,  the 
managing  director  of  the  company,  and  demanded  the  discharge  of 
the  two  obnoxious  men,  threatening  that  unless  his  demand  was  granted 
all  of  the  boiler  makers  then  in  the  employ  of  the  company  would  leave 
work  that  day.  Halkett  protested  against  this  interference,  but  Allen 
was  firm.  He  f i-ankly  admitted  that  his  union  had  no  ill  feeling  against 
their  employers  or  against  any  men  in  particular,  but  that  the  union 
had  determined  to  prevent  the  employment  of  shipwrights  who  had 
done  ironwork;  that  wherever  they  were  employed  the  boiler  makers 
would  cease  work,  and  that  the  employers  had  no  option  in  the  matter, 
as  the  decision  of  the  union  would  be  enforced  in  every  case.  Referring 
specifically  to  Flood  and  Taylor,  he  said  the  men  were  known,  and 
wherever  they  were  employed  the  same  action  would  be  taken.  The 
result  of  the  interview  was  that  Halkett  gave  instructions  to  his 
manager  to  discharge  the  two  men,  and  that  same  day  they  were 
discharged. 

The  men  brought  suit  against  Allen,  the  case  being  heard  before 
Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  and  a  jury  in  the  queen's  bench.  Verdict  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  each  awarded  damages  of  £20 
($97.33).  From  this  decision  Allen  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeal. 
The  decision  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  Allen  took  a  further 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  case  was  argued  before  the  Lords 
on  December  10,  12,  16,  and  17,  1895.  Their  lordships  required  fur- 
ther argument  and  on  March  25,  26,  29,  30,  and  April  1  and  2,  1897, 
the  case  was  reheard,  when  the  judges  were  called  in.  The  case  vnis 
argued  at  great  length  and  with  signal  abilit}^  eminent  counsel  being 
retained  on  Iwth  sides.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments  the  law 
lords  propounded  the  following  question  to  the  judges:  "Assiuning 
the  evidence  given  by  the  plaintiffs'  witnesses  to  be  correct,  was  there 
any  evidence  of  a  cause  of  action  fit  to  be  left  to  the  jury  ?" 

The  judges  asked  for  tune  to  consider  the  (jucstion.  On  June  8, 
1897,  they  delivered  their  opinions,  the  majority  of  them  of  consider- 
able length.  Of  the  eight  judges,  six  of  them  agreed  with  the  two 
lower  courts.  Justices  Mathew  and  Wright  answering  their  lordships' 
question  in  the  negative.  The  opinions  of  the  judges,  however,  were 
simply  to  assist  the  law  lords,  and  was  not  the  action  of  the  court.  On 
December  14,  1897,  the  decision  was  rendered,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below  being  reversed  (the  lord  chancellor  and  Lords  Ashbourne 
and  Morris  dissenting)  and  the  appellant  granted  the  costs  of  prose- 
eating  the  appeal,  in  the  court  below,  including  the  costs  of  the  trial 
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MEAKIKQ  OF  THE  DECISION, 

Put  til  iU  concise^t  fonii  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court  of  the 
tritbh  Empire  h:  \Vhei*e  an  act  is  lawful  in  itself  the  motive  with 
rhicli  il  h  done  is  imraateriaU  To  induce  a  ma^jter  to  discharge  a 
prvant^  if  tiie  discharge  does  not  involve  a  breach  of  contract,  or  to 
hidiice  &  iJcn«on  not  to  employ  a  servant,  though  done  maliciously,  and 
Iting  in  injury  to  the  servant,  does  not  give  him  any  cause  of 

rI  and  far-i'eaehing  importance  of  this  decision  can  be  swiftly 
Ited.     Not  only  did  it  break  down  many  of  the  restraints  of  the 
^|>otb  civil  and  criminal,  but,  as;  Lord  Morris  said,  it  overturned 
lie  overwhelming  judicial  opinion  of  England*     During  the  course  of 
lit  by  counsel,  and  in  the  delivery  of  the  opiniim  of  the  judges, 
t  n»ference  wn^  made  to  two  celebrated  cases  which  it  was  sup- 
had  settled  the  law  relating  to  malicious  discharge.     These  two 
Wen*  Lumley  i\  Gye  and  Temperton  r.  Runseli 
Henry  Hawkins,  one  of  the  judges  who  answered  their  lord- 
bip«^  question  in  the  affirmative,  but  whose  opinion  was  disregarded 
the  majoritv  vote  of  the  law  lords,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion 
ltd: 

I  look  upon  the  case  of  Lumley  j\  Gye  (2  E,  and  B.,  21*i)  as  a  bind- 
luthonty^  that  if  any  person,  with  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
itmct  of  service  between  two  other  persons,  the  otie  to  emplo}^ 
Mhcr  to  n>nder  servii-e,  willfully  causes  and  induces  the  employed 
eak  his  contract,  and  an  injury  to  the  employer  is  the  result  of 
|ljrefi4*h,  an  a<'tion  on  the  case  will  lie  against  him,  at  the  suit  of  the 
lover.      1  sec  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  corresponding  right  of 
in  law  at  the  suit  of  the  employed  against  a  per.^on  who 
rr  induces  the  eniplover  to  break  his  contract,  to  the  injurv 

•yed.   This  principle  is,  in  my  opinion,  sound  and  in  accord- 
r:in  jj:uod  sense.     ♦     *     ^^     WrongtuUy  to  induce  an  employer 
br^^k  his  contract  and  discharge   his  workman,  is  wrongfully  to 
f  that  workman  by  disabliitg  him  from  earning  his  wages.    Wrong- 
coi-rcc  an  employer  to  terminate  an  existing  contract  before 
punted  time,  brings  ujKjn   the  employed  precisely  the  same 
of  ii»jury, 

Jo^iticf^  North,  one  of  the  majority'  judges,  in  delivering  his  opinion, 
|noCed  ajiprovingly  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  Bowen  i\ 


Merely  to  persmide  a  person  to  break  his  contract  may  not^)ewrong- 
iL     But  if  the  persuasion  is  used  for  the  indirect  purjxjse  of  injuring 
ii.    -^  Mntill„  or  of  benefiting  the  defendant  at  the  expense  of  the  plain- 
a  malicious  act,  which  is  in  law  and  in  fact  a  wrong  act,  and, 
je,  a  wrongfiU  act,  and,  therefore,  an  actionable  act  if  injury 
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In  closing  his  opinion  the  lord  chancellor  said: 

I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  differ  so  widely  with  some  of  your 
lordships,  but  my  difference  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  in  denying 
these  plaintiffs  a  remedy  we  are  departing  from  the  principles  which 
have  hitherto  guided  our  courts  in  the  preservation  of  individual  liberty 
to  all.  I  am  encoumged,  however,  by  the  consideration  that  the 
advei*se  views  appear  to  me  to  overrule  the  views  of  most  distinguished 
judges,  going  back  now  for  certainly  200  years,  and  that  up  to  the 
period  when  this  case  reached  your  lordships'  house  there  was  an  unani- 
mous consensus  of  opinion;  and  that  of  eight  judges  who  have  given 
us  the  benefit  of  their  opinions,  six  have  concurred  in  the  judgments 
which  your  lordships  are  now  asked  to  overrule. 

Lord  Ashbourne  in  his  dissenting  opinion  said: 

1  need  not  go  in  detail  through  the  celebrated  case  of  Lumley  v.  Gye, 
which  for  nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  into  the  regular  current  of 
legal  authority,  and  which  was  followed  by  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord 
Esher  in  Bowen  r.  Hall.  *  *  *  To  intimidate  an  employer  into 
breaking  a  contract  with  a  particular  workman,  and  to  coerce  or 
maliciously  induce  an  otherwise  willing  employer  not  to  give  him 
future  employment,  alike  does  that  workman  serious  damage  in  his 
trade  and  prevents  him  from  earning  his  wages.  The  object  of  the 
wrongdoer  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

And,  again,  Lord  Morris  in  his  dissenting  opinion  said: 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  actionable  to  disturb  a  man  in  his  busine^  bv 
procuring  the  determination  of  a  contract  at  will,  or  by  even  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  a  contract,  when  the  motive  is  malicious  and 
damage  ensues.  *  *  *  At  common  law  a  workman  had  a  right  to 
w^ork  for  any  person  who  was  willing  to  employ  him.  Both  had  a  right 
to  tmde  in  labor  as  in  an>'  other  commodity,  and  as  thej^  thought  fit. 
This  was  part  of  the  personal  libeity  enjoyed  by  every  man,  and,  like 
personal  libertv,  was  the  subject  of  peculiar  safeguards;  notably,  it 
was  a  right  which,  like  that  of  personal  liberty,  could  not  be  bai-tered 
away — a  contract  restraining  one's  right  to  trade,  with  certain  excep- 
tions not  material  here,  was  like  a  contract  to  become  a  slave,  null  and 
void — the  one  right  as  well  as  the  other  was  inalienable.  The  existence 
of  this  right  to  trade  was  established  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  DECISION  UPON  CAPITAL  AND  I^ABOR. 

This  case  of  Allen  r.  FIockI  has  been  quoted  at  considerable  length 
because  of  its  far-reaching  importance.  When  the  decision  was  first 
rendered  by  the  House  of  Lords  it  ^vas  regarded  by  the  w^orkmen  as  a 
swe(»ping  victory  won  by  them.  They  considered  that  their  pK>sition 
had  })0(rn  immensely  strengthened  and  that  by  being  legally  permitted 
to  hold  over  an  employer  the  threat  of  a  strike,  unless  men  obnoxious 
to  them  were  discharged,  they  had  a  powerful  weapon  in  their  hands 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  effective.  But  the  employers  were  not  slow 
to  perceive  that  the  decision  also  put  a  weapon  into  their  hands,  which 
as  used  })y  them  might  become  eciually  effective.  If  the  law  permitted 
ofScinh  or  members  of  tmde  unions  to  iVireatoiv  woivaiivyDA&X&ox  < 
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Triffi  hyss  iif  rmpli)vnn*nt»  or  to  throutpij  omployprs  with  siispoiisifm  (»f 

ork  uiili^<  thoy  clLsrharfjed  tihjectiomiblo  men,  so  also  employtM*s 

Buld  It^gally  refuse  U}  employ  members  of  a  trade  union  in  ease  of 

'in    of   nonnniunist'?    by  their    fellow-workmen.     In    other 

.-.  -toih  thretitH  to  strike  and  threats  to  lockout  hud  been  le^'^iil- 

luid  the  threat  might  be  eorjverted  into  an  act  without  subjeeting 

i^r  of  the  act  to  a  civil  or  criminul  prosecution. 

ie  effect  of  thin  decision  has  been  to  make  it  impossible  to  secure 

[cfioriction  for  maliciously  causing  the  dismissal  of  a  workman  by  his 

ijiloy«^r,  or  causing  persons  not  to  enter  into  contract*^  with  him* 

ivfitt  upon  entering  judgment  by  the  Lords  in  Allen  v.  Flood,  the 

C0uri  of  queen's  Vwnich  decided  a  case  on  all  fours  to  that  of  Allen  v, 

liKicl,  tnit  in  the  lower  court  judgment  was  deferred  until  the  decision 

the  bighe-st  tribunal  was  known.     The  action  brought  in  the  court 

cjaeen's  bench  was  that  of  a  cabman  against  three  other  cabmen 

^ho,  btnng  then  on  strike,  informed  their  employer  that  the  strikers 

^ouM  never  return  to  work  unless  this  man  was  discharged,  which 

iS  done.     Tn  renderirtg  judgment  for  the  defendants  the  judge  stated 

hat  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Allen  i\  Flood  established 

but  nothing  proved  to  have  been  done  by  the  defendants  in  the  presetit 

ise  amountefl  to  an  actionable  wrong,  and  the  fact  of  their  having 

^tu^ired  Uy  do  those  things  did  not  give  phiintiff  a  right  of  action. 

MOKE  JUDICIAL  INTERPRETATION. 

\Vliat  constitutes  intimidation  and  to  what  lengths  men  may  go  in 
'/  and  yt*t  not  c*ont  mvene  the  seventh  stMtion  of  the  act  are 
lii  I-.  which  have  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  the  courts. 

recent  years  .strikei-s  have  used  picketing  as  their  chief  weapon, 
it  to  he  more  efficacious  than   other  methods  in   |)reventing 
^  inMV*  being  filled,  antl  the  cnn>Ioyers,  nutn rally,  have  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  picketing  was  of  itself  an  illegal  tict.     The  trend  of 
Ibe  de<isii>ns  is  clearly  to  <'ouiitenance  picketing  wht^n  the  puqiose  of 
Uie  pickets  is  to  acquire  legitimate  information,  hut  to  hold  ittol>e 
^legal  when  persnasion  or  intimidation  isemployed. 

On  July  5,  ISTfi,  Baron  Huddleston,  in  pronouncing  judgment  upon 

picketing  I'ane  (Kegina  r,  Bimld),  irnolving  charges  of  intimidation 

rbitig  out  of  an  engineers*  strike,  after  (xjinting  out  that  the  seventh 

uf  the  conspinicy  act  excludes  from  criminal  restraint  action 

purpi>se  of  o>»taining  legitimate  information,  said: 

It  ii  »o  dangerous  a  thing  to  dc»  at  all  that  it  is  difficult  to  guard 

'  ''      ibuse  of  the  practice,  and.  therefore,  if  you  assert  a  right 

,  you  are  almost  certain  to  get  into  ditliculty,  for  whatever 

I'  mli-nd  by  it,  cithers  will  g<>  beyond  it.     Most  rertainlv  wat^'h- 

^setting,  unless  it  is  ordy  for  information,  is  illegal.     If,  then, 

Jo  ti«>t  wi«h  Ui  go  lieyond  f!ie  law,  it  is  belter  to  avoid  such  acts 

Vr.  '»^  j'  i>  't)h '_'-/}  tf  f'*»Jhn\  nnyone  about  in  the  stveeU, 
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He  further  stated  in  pronouncing  judgment: 

The  intention  of  the  legislature,  in  inserting  this  clause  in  the  sec- 
tion, was  for  the  {)urpose  of  enabling  workmen  on  strike  to  find  out 
whether  any  of  their  lellow-workmen,  who,  as  members  of  their  trade 
union,  might  be  dmwing  strike  allowances,  were  "traitors"  to  their 
union,  and  were  going  back  to  work  and  so  getting  money  from  both 
sides. 

The  case  of  Bailey  v.  Pye  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the 
time.  It  was  tried  before  Baron  Pollock  and  a  special  jury  in  January, 
1897.  The  plaintiffs,  J.  and  W.  O.  Bailey,  glass  merchants,  silverers, 
and  bevelers,  claimed  damages  for  injury  to  their  business  by  the  acts 
of  the  defendants,  the  members  of  the  National  Plate  Glass  Bevelers' 
Trade  Union,  of  which  Pye  was  secretary,. and  they  also  demanded  a 
perpetual  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  a  repetition  of 
their  unlawful  and  malicious  conduct.  Until  this  dispute  the  plain- 
tiffs had  had  no  labor  troubles,  as  they  had  not  objected  to  employing 
trade-unionists  and  had  paid  rates  which  accorded  with  trade-union 
demands.  In  September,  1895,  however,  the  firm  arranged  with  an 
apprentice,  on  the  expiration  of  his  indentures,  to  employ  him  as 
underforeman,  and  to  pay  him  by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the  piece. 
He  accepted  the  terms  offered;  but  the  union  ordered  that  he  should 
bo  paid  piece  rates  or  dismissed.  The  firm  declined  to  cancel  the  agree- 
ment with  their  employee.  The  union  thereupon  compelled  a  strike. 
The  following  day  the  firm  received  a  deputation  of  strikoi-s,  who, 
on  matters  being  explained  to  them,  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to 
work.  Messrs.  Bailey  agreed  to  take  them  all  back,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man  who  had  assaulted  one  of  the  old  hands  for  continu- 
ing to  work.  The  union,  however,  determined  that  all  must  bo  taken 
back  or  none.  Messrs.  Bailey  refused,  and  within  half  an  hour  their 
premises  were  ''  picketed  "  by  their  own  men  and  strangers.  Messrs. 
Bailey  were  awarded  damages,  and  the  injunction  pmyed  for  was 
granted. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  authoritj^  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  section  7,  the  Labor  Commission  procured  from  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  this  expression: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  this  section  was  to  draw  the 
line  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  picketing.  The  enactment  is 
sufliciently  clear,  with  one  exception;  and  subject  to  that  exception, 
the  difficulties  that  occur  in  its  application  are  such  difficulties  in 
obtaining  sufficient  evidence  against  ascertained  persons  as  can  not  be 
established  by  the  wisdom  of  any  leeLslation  or  the  skill  of  any  legis- 
lator. The  exception  lies  in  the  word  '*  intimidates."  Must  intimida- 
tion be  a  threat  of  something  which,  if  executed,  would  be  a  criminal 
offense  against  persons  or  tangible  property  ?  Or  does  it  include  the 
threat  of  doing  that  which  would  be  civilly,  though  not  criminally, 
wrongful  i  Or,  lastly,  can  it  include  the  announcement  of  an  intent 
to  do^  or  cause  to  be  done^  something  which,  without  being  in  itaeif 
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K'   of  putting  moral  rom|Jiil5ion   on   the  person 

riully  ronstitutod  court  of  the  f|iH*en's  betirn  divi- 

n«.'k\liM^  uri  the  intention  of   PurliuniPiit,  a.^  shown   in   the 

nion  Art  of  1871,  a>*  well  a.s  in  the  act  of  ls75,  htt^  j>r<»nonnced 

•  if  !hi*8*'  interpretations  to  be  the  correct  one.     *     *     *     It 

fi  L'^retted  fhat  (notwithstanding  expre88  warning  uttered  by 

Parrrmnent  learned  in  the  law  when  the  bill  wa8  in  com- 

»,v  lancfuage  of  the  act  of  1875  was  left  uncertain. 

It  fa  only  necessary  in  this  eonneetion  to  call  attention  to  one  other 

to  fibow  that  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the  section  depends, 

^aiid  proliably  will  continue  to  depend,  very  largely  upon  the  personal 

^iriew  of  ihe  inteipreter.    In  January,  181U,  the  recorder  of  Plynioutli 

Mr.  Bompas,  Q.  C.)  delivered  a  decision  which  caused  the  widest 

mnent.     Treleaven,  an  employer,  had  a  di??pute  with  his  union  men, 

Ii>ti4icrs  issufni  this  notice:  "'Inasnmch  us  Mr,  Trclcuven  stiH 

bi^ii^iis  on  employing  nonunion  u»en»  we,  your  officials,  call  upon  all 

inian  men  to  leave  their  work.     Vir^  no  violontM^  use  no  innuoderate 

inguage.  but  ipiietly  cease  to  work*  and  go  hcinie.''     The  tpiestion 

Bfure  the  recorder  was  whether  this  was  intimidation  within  the 

ling  of  the  act.     The  recorder  held  that  it  was  intioddation,  on 

ground  that  it  wa.s  a  strike  not  to  benefit  the  workun^n,  Imt  to 

ijurLt  the  roaster     He  held  that  a  strike  to  benefit  workmen  was  a 

pgal  eombination,  but  that  a  strike  to  injure  an  employer  was  an 

lU^il  i*<>Uibi nation.     The  case  was  mrricd  to  the  court  of  appeal  luid 

&re  reversed,  the  judges  holding  that  ''intimidation*'  must  be  con- 

I'd  to  the  use  of  violence  to  the  person  or  to  at^tual  damage  done  to 

[)roiT*'riy;  a  contingent  injury  to  the  Inisiness  of  i\\\  employer  did  not, 

their  opinion,  come  within  the  scope  of  intimidation. 

There  are  two  other  cases  second  ordy  to  that  of  Allen  ?\  Flood 

rhich  may  be  briefly  noticed.     At  the  Belfast  summer  assizes,  July, 

1896,  Leathern^  a  Lisburn  merchant,  brought  suit  (Leathern  /'.  (Jraig) 

Inst  certain  meniliers  of  the  Journeymer^  Butchers'  and  Aasistants' 

Elation  tvo  recover  damages  for  lualiciously  and  wi-ongfully  entic- 

fngand  procuring  persons,  workmen  in  the  employment  of  the  plaintiflf, 

fin  bn^k  contracts  into  which  they  had  entered,  and  not  to  enter  into 

[cither  ctvntnicts  with  him,  with  intent  to  injure  the  plaintiff,  and  intim- 

I  Mating  and   coercing  certiiin  jx^rsons  to   break  contracts  with   the 

linlifT.     Thi*  defense  was  a  tniverse  of  the  at*ts  complained  of,  and 

Hi  they  were  not  urdawful.     The  trial  was  before  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 

pbbcm  and  a  special  jury,  which  found  for  the  pluintitf  and  awarded 

PS  against  the  defendants.     Judgment,  however,  was  reserved 

Hft**r  the  lords'  decision  in  Allen  7\  Flood,  when  it  was  entered 

fa%-or  of  the  plaintiff.     An  ap|x*al  was  taken  to  the  Irish  queen's 

eiK'h  division  and  upheld  by  a  divided  court,  the  lord  chief  baron 

ne  e3tpn^*4ing  t  lie  opirnon  that  Allen  r.  Flood  had  decided  the  prin- 

lo  olhisnviiNi.    A^  a  matter  of  fact^  the  kttur  c^«ie  did  not  determine 
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whether  to  persuade  a  person  to  break  his  contract  is  wrongful  in  law. 
In  Leathern  v.  Craig  the  question  was  whether  a  conspiracy  had  been 
entered  into.  The  lord  chief  baron  held  that,  following  the  dictum 
in  Allen  v.  Flood,  the  conspimcy  was  not  criminal,  but  the  court  held 
that  ''the  action  complained  of  was  a  wreaking  of  vengeance  on  the 
plaintiff,"  and,  as  such,  not  in  the  same  category  as  Allen  ?\  Flood. 
In  Leathern  v.  Craig  the  ((uestion  was  whether  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  employer.  From  the  decision  of  the  queen's  bench  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  court  of  appeal,  the  appeal  being  argued 
})efore  the  lord  chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  Lord  Justice^} 
Walker  and  Holmes.  The  verdicts  of  the  courts  below  were  upheld. 
The  other  case  referred  to  is  that  of  Lyons  v.  Wilkins,  also  regarded 
lus  of  very  great  importance.  The  plaintiffs  having  become  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  their  workmen  their  premises  were  picketed  in  the 
usual  manner.  They  applied  for  an  interlocutory  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendants  from  watching  or  besetting  except  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  or  communicating  information.  This  injunction  was  granted 
by  Mr.  Justice  North  and  made  perpetual  by  Mr.  Justice  Byrne  in 
the  chancery  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice.  An  appeal  was 
taken  to  the  court  of  appeal  and  came  on  for  hearing  })efore  the 
ma,ster  of  the  rolls  and  I^rd  Justices  Chitty  and  Vaughan  Williams. 
Judgment  was  given  upholding  the  original  decision.  In  the  course 
of  his  judgment  the  master  of  the  rolls  said: 

The  truth  was  that  to  watch  or  beset  a  man's  house  with  a  view  to 
compel  him  to  do  or  not  to  do  what  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  do 
was  wrongful  and  without  lawful  authority,  unless  some  reasonable 
justitication  for  it  was  consistent  with  the  evidence.  Such  conduct 
interfered  with  the  ordinary  comfort  of  human  existence  and  the 
ordinary  enjoyment  of  the  house  })eset,  and  would  support  an  action 
for  nuisance  at  common  law;  and  proof  that  the  nuisance  was  for  the 
purpose  of  peac^ef  uUy  persuading  other  people  would  afford  no  defense 
to  such  action.  Persons  might  be  peacefully  jXM'suaded,  provided  that 
the  method  employed  to  persuade  was  not  a  nuisance  to  other  people. 
*  *  *  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  al)out  peaceable  persuasion,  and 
to  draw^  tine  lines  between  persuasion  and  giving  information.  The 
line  might  be  line;  l)ut  in  this  case  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  what  was  done  was  watchmg  and  Inv^et- 
ting,  as  distinguished  from  attending  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or 
connnunicate  information. 

(lENEKAL  CONCLrSIOXS. 

What  effect  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1875  has  had  in  improving 
the  relations  ])etween  capital  and  labor  is  a  (juestion  so  difficult  of 
exact  detennination,  or  of  mathematical  demonstration,  that  it  can 
only  be  answered  in  the  most  cautious  manner  and  by  infei^ence  rather 
than  by  direct  statement.  Despite  the  frequent  reference  which  has 
been  made  in  this  article  to  litigation — which,  perhaps,  is  always  the 
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V  (tf  any  le^i-^hitivo  at-tioii  or  a  roriipleto  t'liiint*"e  from 

,.,   ..  heil  order — and  the  ;idniitti*d  (iiscoritent  with  .some  of 

be  pbkie8  of  tiie  law,  iimi  tiie«e  relations  have  been  improved  must 

i,  and  the  arknowled^inent  h  frankly  niade  by  the  repre- 

&nL —       lif   \tQih  aipital  and  labor*     One  of  the  chief  causes  for 

IthiA  improii^ment  i?<  the  p<jwer  given  to  the  workmen  to  do  in  eoni- 

[binalkin  fliat  whieh  they  were  before  permitted  to  do  as  individuals 

focily*     That  jM.^rmiiSiiion  ha;:*  removed  one  source  of  friction;  it  has 

wilh  exartnes»  limited  the  rights*  of  the  men,  and  there  hat*  been  no 

f   on  the  part  of  employers  to  interfere  with  this  h^t^il  rifi^ht, 

1...   ,„i    otlier  hand,  action  7,  as  judicially  interpreted,  enables  the 

t  i^inployers  to  prevent  intimidation,  or  coercion,  or  interference  with 

the  C4irryin^  on  of  their  business  in  their  own  way,  and  when  an 

alteiupt  i.s  ma<le  to  interfei-e  with  them  a  n^ady  m*uin,'^  i,'^  provided  for 

obtaiJiing  relief.     Perhaps  the  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  etfoct 

|Df  the  Inw  on  tfie  relations  l)etwei*n  eaiiitiil  and  lulit)renn  be  best  giwn 

[in  the  words  of  two  men,  one  entitled  to  .speak  as  the  representative 

[of  frdenited  eapitnl,  the  other  as  the  representative  of  federate  labor. 

[The  representative  of  capital  said: 

We  «n*  satisfied  with  the  law.  We  would  not  chanfje  it  if  we  could, 
exeepi  to  make  clearer  the  definition  of  intimidation  and  coerciom 
V*  "  the  law  rame  into  etfect  we  were  barassi^d  by  picketing  and 
i>f,  »tnd  it  was  extremely  diilicult  to  secure  a  conviction.  Now, 
far  less  troubled  by  these  forms  of  violence,  and  when  it  Ikm-oiucs 
.^irv  toap|M*al  to  the  protection  of  tlu'  law  it  is  rjuickly  ^iven  us  and 
re  the  case  is  a  just  one  we  can  rely  on  setnuint,*^  a  conviction.  But 
e  Ls  aniither  n*ason  whv  we  think  tlie  law  is  a  <food  thini^  and  why  it 
IS  matuallv  a^^lvarvtageous,  both  t^>  capital  and  lal)or.  Prior  to  1875  the 
ndtttians  between  masters  and  men  were  va^nie,  iridetinite,  barbaric, 
Sfx*itJikv  The  men  were  tlenie<i  the  right  to  uu prove  their  <"ondition, 
t  '  I  in  an  increase  of  wages,  to  reduce  their  lu>urs  of  labor;  I  mean 
I  re  denied  the  right  to  attempt  to  do  these  thinjj;s  l>y  peaceful 
iiHan^.  a  n^ht  wliich  certainly  belonged  to  them.  These  restriction.s 
have  Im^u  renn^ved.  We  are  often,  1  a(huit,  diettiti^d  to  by  trade 
Uftiofi.^,  i>ften  severe  ar»d  burdensorue  restricti*>ns  are  imposed  uixiu  us 
in  the  conduct  of  rmr  busirjcss;  stilK  1  con<*edc  that  the  men  have  a 
right  to  try  and  obtain  an  amelicjraticjn  of  their  condition  provided 
Uiej  do  not  resort  to  illegal  methods.  Nor  can  it  Ite  denied  tliat  what 
ire  flow  recognize  as  legitimate  was  in  the  old  days  regarded  as  illegal; 

i]trost*cutions  were  fre<^uently  inNtituhnl  on  frivolous  gi'ounds.  The 
aw  has  removed  this  cause  of  complaint.  It  ha??  brought  the  relations 
tN*tween  eapital  and  labtu'  into  greater  lairmony.  These  relations  are 
not  yei  iierfecl;  but  they  are  better  than  they  w^ere. 

From  the  stjuid^xunt  of  the  representative  of  lal)or  the  following; 

^  J   broadly,  I  have  no  hesitation  ijt  saying  that  the  relations 

liet  .  ii>ital  and  labt»r  are  better  to-day  than  they  w^ere  25  years 
ago«  I  do  not  attribute  alt  of  this  improvement  to  tlte  mssage  of  the 
law  of  I87r».  I  attributi^  part  of  that  nuproveinent  to  the  law  of  that 
yiJiir,  |jan  to  thi*  better  understanding  which   ru)w  ^xUta  between 
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employer  and  employed,  to  the  recognition  that  both  have  equal  rifrhts, 
to  the  recognition  that  both  are  mutuall}^  dei>endent  on  each  other,  that 
nothing  can  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  one  without  beinff  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other,  and,  conversely,  if  one  side  is  dissatisfied  the  other  is 
sure  to  be,  with  tnc  results  that  the  consequences  are  injurious  to  both. 
Referring  more  directly  to  the  law  of  1875,  its  advantages  to  labor  have 
been  these:   It  has  permitted  us  to  do  in  combination  what  we  were 

Sermitted  to  do  as  mdividuals,  but  which  we  were  prohibited  from 
oing  in  association  l>efore  that  law  came  into  effect;  it  has  more  par- 
ticularly established  our  rights;  it  has  given  us  certain  privileges  and 
restrictions,  and  at  the  same  time  has  laid  equal  privileges  and  restric- 
tions upon  employers;  it  has  made  us  feel  that  we  are  not  in  a  class  bv 
ourselves  but  stand  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law  with  other  men,  whicn 
has  had  the  effect  of  removing  much  of  the  bitterness,  much  of  the 
feeling  of  injustice  and  inequality  which  formerly  existed  between  cap- 
ital and  labor.  The  law  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  perfect.  It  has  not 
quite  fulfilled  all  of  our  expectations.  The  courts,  in  the  opinion  of 
labor,  have  been  too  prone  to  construe  the  law  in  favor  oi  capital. 
Some  of  the  convictions  under  section  7  we  regard  as  unwarranted  by 
the  law  and  the  facts.  The  decision  in  Allen  v.  Flood  was  a  great 
victory  for  us,  but  the  limitation  of  the  power  to  picket,  the  restric- 
tions which  are  imposed  upon  us,  the  restraint  under  which  we  arfe 
held,  the  fact  that  we  can  only  do  certain  negative  things,  and  have  no 
power  to  act  affirmatively,  have  weakened  instead  of  strengthened  us 
when  we  are  entniged  in  a  conflict  with  capital.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  law  amended;  its  amendment  has  often  been  discussed  by  us,  but  I 
am  frank  to  say  T  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  the  law  being  modified  to 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  workmen.  Still  if  the  question  were 
put  to  a  vote,  if  we  were  asked  whether  we  would  have  the  law  repealed 
or  let  it  stand  as  it  now  is,  faulty  although  we  know  it  to  be,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  majority  of  the  intelligent  workmen  of  Great 
Britain  would  vote  in  favor  of  the  law  being  retained  on  the  statute 
books. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Fifteenth  Anniud  Report  of  the  Buremi  of  Lahor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Connectietit^foT  the  year  ending  September  30^  1899.  Harry  E. 
Back,  Commissioner.     266  pp. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  this  report:  Introduction,  8  pages; 
private  and  municipal  ownership  of  electric  light  and  power  plants, 
gasworks,  and  waterworks,  74  pages;  condition  of  manufactures,  46 
pages;  free  employment  offices,  36  pages;.  Connecticut  labor  organi- 
zations, 35  pages;  labor  laws  of  Connecticut,  56  pages. 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants,  Gasworks,  and  Water- 
works.— This  chapter  contains  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  which  relates  to  private  and  municipal 
ownership  of  the  gas,  water,  and  electric-light  plants  in  the  State. 

Condition  of  Manufactures. — Statistics  are  given  showing  by 
industries,  for  each  of  668  identical  establishments,  the  number  of 
persons  employed  on  July  1  of  each  of  the  years  1896, 1807, 1898,  and 
1891^;  the  amount  of  wages  paid  during  each  of  the  years  ending  July 
1, 1806,  to  1800,  inclusive,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  number  employed  and  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid  during  this 
period.     The  following  tables  give  a  summary  of  the  data: 

PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1896  TO  1X99. 


Industry. 


Brawand  bniss  goods 

Carriaj^cs  and  carriage  parts 

Comet** 

Cotton  goods  and  cotton  mills 

Cutlery,  toolfl^and  general  hardware. 

Hati*  and  caps 

Hofdery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  iron  foundries 

I^'ather  goods 

Machine  shop« 

Musical  instruments  and  parts 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

Rubber  goods 

Show 

Silk  goods 

Silver  and  plated  ware 

Stone  cutting  and  quarrying 

Wire  and  wire  goods 

Woodworking 

Woolens  and  woolen  mills 

Miscellaneooa 


Totol. 


Estab-  I 
lish-    I 
ments.       1890. 


Perwms  employed  July  1- 


13,864 

613 

4,425 

12,790 

8,658 

2,475 

2,890 

3.762 

479 

9, 121 

590 

2,404 

3,222 

366 

3.807 

3,t'.M 

745 

879 

1,765 

5,162 

3,704 

85,395 


1 
1897.  1K98. 


13.773 

601 

4.632 

13,018 

7,775 

2,442 

2,678 

3,529 

487 

8.553 

702 

2.259 

3,739 

394 

3,9«0 

3.575 

873 

882 

1.889 

5,303 

3,762 

84,^6 


15,900 
643 
4,738 
13,472 
8,224 
2,483 
2.K15 
8,997 

509  : 
8,492  ' 
754  I 
2,303 
3,760 

325  I 
4.613  I 
3,780 
986 
958 
1,919 
5,303 
3.677 

89,651 


17,628 

699 
4.840 
13.582 
9,912 
2,619 
3, 121 
4,910 

551 
9,898 

918 
2,326 
3,859 

332 
5,097 
4,319 

706 
1,161 
2,129 
5,279 
4,136 

97,922 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease, 
1896  to 
1899. 


26.4 

14.0 

9.4 

6. 2 

11.5 

5.8 

8.0 

30.5 

15.0 

8.5 

5.5.6 

a3.2 

19.8 

n  9. 3 

3:}.  9 

17.2 

a5.2 

32.1 

20.6 

2.5 

11.7 

14.7 


a  Decree^, 


m 
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WAGKS  I'AIl)  IN  MANlTFACrrRING  ESTABLISHMENTH,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  W96  TO  1899. 


fiiduHtry. 


Bnu^  rtnfl  1>TwiH  gotydn .  * .  „ , 

CmriHtKeH  and  cnrrfiige  partti 

Coitup  goodH  and  ciitCoti  millH  ,._..-. 
Cutlery,  toolf*,  and  gt^ncnil  hnrdwaro 

HfttK  nnrj  cdjiH , 

llfflitry  and  knit  pftirid»,  ..„.,..... 

Iron  and  Imtt  fmrnrtrieR „ , . . 

Lc^ither  giJCKl?] ............. ... 

Mnchf no  mbn^w , , . . 

MuinLr-jLl  Injm rumen tH  and  ]tArt«t ....... 

l*apvT  atid  piipL-r  BmjrtM  „ _.,.„. 

Rnuhor  g^ciodti ..... 

i3hf>es , , , , .. 

Bnkpcx>drt....... 

Iiilvcr  and  |dat«*1  wkpu  . . .  „ „ , . 

gtono  fiitl  InK  nnd  qiiairjlrvg 

Win,'  find  w\t^  gofxlji — 

V/iXjd  working 

WtjolenA  and  wtujluii  mlUA  „ „  „ , 

MlM-TllanetniH .... 


EftCab- 

Uah- 

mcntri. 


Wiipi*p»iid,yciir  c-ndinf;  July  1— 


1^*06. 


I      413,944 

4,177,470 

lpl^.4M 

1,^7,  S45 

&,48&,63T 
423,311 
fi3l,9^ 

144,846 
1,431,07» 

427,  ssa 

312,624 
l„7llfrJlJ 


1897. 


»6.4S7,asa 

386,187 
1,409,196 
3,8ft7,ft22 

1,037,25& 

l,|]S!8,49a 

262,370 

4,909,498 

sm,$i» 

1,440, 78» 

169,464 

l,3S8,a&4 

1,700,066 

3»3^,4R3 

367,601 


ims. 


i,afii,fl6i 

4^338,674 
1,077,447 

907, og§ 

1,76S.6^ 

3W*,9t2 

5,46e,m 


K8(»9,173 
1^,0EK% 

lt»24,4^ 
■lbs. !  HI 


Tutal. 


«iH  3>i,ft77,737   3S,7H»*6   39,im-t3H 


I 


1IW9, 


4aQ,§8Q 
1,071,079 
4,212,120 

4,2ii,^iao 

Lifii.m 
1,038,69*1 
2,113,»70 

a33.:iOS 
5,617,  &61 

416, €61 

S14,^S9 
l,85S,*«a 

121,487 
l,li22,4^ 
2,0fi5,7M 

.],--..:,  I 
I 
1,67&,?26 


ofin- 


1099. 


.^1  I 


17.4 
l.fi 
a  4 

1.5 

L« 

2.1 

al.4 

IolO 

a  12. 6 

114 

al6.1 

14.6 

a  16. 6 

fi.7 

fi.6 

o7,7 

6,0 


4lJ3:j,J303  , 


&.S 


aDecreaiH;. 

Tho  number  of  employees  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  668  identicnl  estab- 
lishments on  July  1,  181M),  was  85,3115,'  and  on  July  1,  1899,  97,922,  an 
increase  of  14.7  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  emploj-ees 
from  July  1,  1898,  to  July  1,  1899,  was  9.2  per  cent.  The  amount 
paid  in  .wages  })y  these  estjiblisliments  incre>ased  from  ^38,577,737  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  July  1,  1896,  to  ^1,132,593  during  the  year  end- 
ing July  1,  1899,  or  iy.iy  per  cent.  During  the  last-mentioned  year 
the  aniount  increased  4.9  per  cent  over  the  preceding. 

Fkee  Employment  Offices. — An  account  is  given  of  the  operation 
and  r(\sults  of  the  fret*  publit;  employment  offices  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
New  York,  and  Ohio,  and  a  suggestion  is  made  for  the  establishment 
of  similar  offices  in  Connecticut. 

Labor  Oroanizations. — This  chapter  contains  a  list  of  labor  organ- 
izations in  the  State,  classified  by  towns  and  by  trades,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  their  officers. 

NORTH  t^AROLINA. 

Thhte4'nth  Annxuil  Report  of  the  Buremt  af  iMhor  and  Print huf  of 
the  State  of  yorth  Carolina^  f^r  tlu!  y*'nr  IHdU.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Com- 
missioner,    xvi,  3l>2  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Agricultural  statistics, 
76  pages;  trades,  117  pages;  organized  lalx)r,  15  pages;  cotton  and 
woolen  mills,  43  pages;  miscellaneous  factories,  33  pages;  tobacco  fac- 
tories, 14  pages;  mines  and  mining,  13  pages;  water  power,  15  pages; 
railway  employees,  5  pages;  newspapers,  28  pages;  fisheries,  16  pa^t 


NORTH  CAROLirrA. 
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AoRiGULTiTRAL  STATISTICS. — Bluribf  Were  sent  torepi-esentative  farm- 
ers ill  every  munty  of  th(*  State,  making  inrjuiries  regarding  the  tiuaii- 
cittl,  ««ucial*  iHiiicatiunuL  and  moral  e«»ndition  of  farniers,  vvugeti!  paid  for 
farm  labor,  eoiit  of  prtxluetion,  and  spelling  price  of  fanu  products,  etc. 
Beliim.^  wrre  reeeived  from  H7l>  farmiTs  and  tabulated  hy  eounties. 
The  average  monthly  wages  paid  for  farm  labor  were;  Men,  S^S.iil; 
WiMsirin  te.27;  children,  ?3.5M,  In  addition  to  wage.s,  ratioiin  to  the- 
lue  .  and  hoiise,  panture,  garden,  etc.,  to  the  value  uf  55^2.63 

i:,  .,.,  vi,  bringing  the  avernge  monthly  earningH  of  men  to 
$ir».34K  The  ccmi  of  production  of  the  principal  crops  was  a^  follows; 
k*  of  cott<ni  (5<Mi  piuinds),  Jf24.n6;  svbt^at,  per  bnsheU  !^>JVI ;  corn, 
barbel,  )j^).41;  oatii,  per  bushel,  ^0.:3S);  t4>baeco<  i>er  M)  pounds, 
$6.dl.  The  .-idling  pvivm  were  a*i  follows:  Cotton,  pi*r  pound,  5p*X05j; 
wheat,  per  buiihel,  ^»,TS*  i-orn,  per  bunhcl,  ^(1,54:  oats,  per  l>ushel, 
$(1.39;  tolittceo,  per  IMO  pouiuls,  ^7.71.  The  returns  upon  which  the 
abovt^  liguiYNS  are  based  were  reeeived  by  the  bureau  from  .Tune  15  to 
SeptiTOber  15,  IHW, 

TiLiDE«. — An  inquiry  similar  to  the  one  just  mentioned  was  uuide 
amotig  HkilltHl  w^orkmen  thitiughout  th<*  State,  Rf*turns  were  reeeived 
from  3ij4  |xn\son^  and  tabulated  in  di^uiL  Tbcy  rehito  to  thechiiracter 
of  wagi*  [layments,  the  wage  rate  p^^r  day,  cours*»  of  wages  during 
Tear,  fitability  of  cnjplo>Tuent,  finen,  etieets  of  machinery  n[)on  labor, 
botirs  of  lal»or,  apprt*ntit'eship,  cost  of  living.  ct<\  No  suiumary  is 
given*  l>f  the  returns  received,  :i2  per  cent  report  an  inerease,  lit  per 
rent  a  decrease,  and  51  per  cent  no  chauge  in  wages,  the  remaining 
8  p«*r  cent  not  reporting. 

Obuaxizkd  Lahor. — Ketiu*n.s  from  2H  laiior  unions  in  the  State  are 
published.  They  show  the  name  and  number  of  eat^h  organization, 
meml»erHhiji,  wages,  benetit  features,  hours  t»f  lulmr,  et*;.  Following 
iH  :i  li.i  t>r  nrganizations  reporting,  together  with  their  membership: 


UlHOU  OROA^VIZAJIONS  IN  NOKTH  CAROLINA,  IttW, 


Kanie  of  org&Dlzatton. 


Kumber 

of  ItH'lU 

unit  in  ti. 


Member* 


Borflcblni!«n'  Cnloii..,», 

f'^'ktiivi'r*,  M.iMin-  and  fla^^irrers. 


I  due  to i> 
ion  .  — 


«iOnie  kictil  union  not  refiortinif. 


b McmtHrskip  noC  reinirUitl. 


Kighteen  of  the  ^0  local  unions  replied  to  the  various  inquiries  in 
the  schedales.  Of  these,  6  hmX  sick  kmetit,  7  had  death  benefit,  and 
11  bad  insii ranee  feature**:  4  reported  increased  wages  and  14  reported 
nn  rfi:in?/»    hi  ii.Vi'/'>  ihtrhi{-  tht'  vtnr,      Koiiil  of  tUcUl  Weie  eUglV\*vi^  Vw 
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strikes  during  the  year.  A  list  is  also  given  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national labor  organizations  in  the  United  States,  their  membership, 
date  of  organization,  etc. 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Mills. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  list  of  all  the 
cotton  and  woolen  mills  in  the  State,  their  location,  capital  stoi^k,  nmn- 
ber  of  looms  and  spindles,  character  of  goods  made  and  of  motive 
power  used,  and  a  table  giving,  by  counties,  the  total  horsepower, 
average  wages,  number  of  employees,  etc.  On  June  1, 1899,  there  were 
215  mills  in  the  State,  of  which  3  produced  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
2  cotton  and  knit  goods,  178  cotton  goods,  7  woolen  goods,  and  25 
hosiery,  knit  goods,  rope,  net,  twine,  and  silk  goods.  The  aggregate 
capital  stock  of  these  mills  was  approximately  $20,500,000.  The  mills 
gave  employment  to  33,764  persons,  of  whom  14,642  were  men,  15,814 
women,  1,694  boys,  and  1,614  girls  under  14  years  of  age.  The  aver- 
age daily  wages  were  as  follows:  Engineers,  $1.48;  firemen,  $0.85; 
skilled  men,  $1.10i;  unskilled  men,  $0.65f;  skilled  women,  $0.67; 
unskilled  women,  $0.46i;  children,  $0.32.  Of  the  adults  82.8  per  cent 
and  of  the  children  69.4  per  cent  could  read  and  write.  The  hours 
of  labor  ranged  from  10  to  12  per  day. 

Tobacco  and  Miscellaneous  Factories. — Returns  regarding  the 
condition  of  employees  in  factories,  similar  to  the  above-mentioned, 
were  received  for  64  tobacco  factories  and  176  miscellaneous  factories. 
The  returns  are  published  in  detail,  no  sununaries  or  analyses  being 
given. 

Mines  and  Mining. — ^This  chapter  consists  of  a  contributed  article 
on  the  mining  industry  in  North  Carolina,  giving  an  account  of  the 
mining  resources  and  mine  products  of  the  State. 

Railroai?  Employees. — A  table  is  given  showing  for  each  road,  by 
occupations,  the  number  of  employees  and  their  wagers.  There  were 
10,987  railway  employees  in  tlie  State.  Their  occupations  and  wages 
were  as  follows: 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  1899. 


Occupation. 


Station  agents 

OUier  station  men 

Knt^inemen 

Finimen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen  .. 
MachiniMts 


Num- 
ber. 


559 
1,157 
449 
480 
315 
772 
268 


Aver- 

afjre 

daily 

wages. 


11.294 
.89 
2.t}^4 
1.04« 
2.07i 
.87i 
2.23 


Occupation. 


C«rpentern 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  trackmen 

Switch-flag  watchmen 
Telegraph  operators. . . 
other  employecii 


Num- 
ber. 


414 
1,014 

484 
2.822 

378 

270 
1.610 


Aver- 

dSSy 
wages. 


fi.ei| 
1.17 
1.351 
.78 
.Wf 
1.47i 
1.081 


Fisheries. — ^This  chapter  was  compiled  from  statistics  published  by 
the  United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  and  shows  the 
extent  of  the  fishing  industry'  of  the  State,  the  number  of  persons 
"^ployed,  the  value  of  product,  etc. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Annual  Sfport  of  the  Stvretaryof  FnterTialiiffairs  ofthr  Commomvealth 
u/P^m^ylmnm.  Vol.  XXVII,  189f*.  Part  III,  Industrial  Statis- 
tka^     Jauie4!»  M,  Clark,  Chief  of  BuroBU.     579  pp, 

Tbo  pn^sent  n^port  deals  with  th^  following  siilijtH'ts:  An  article  on 
fhf  n>liilion  i>f  t\w  law  toccononiics,  VI  pages;  articles  on  the  cotton 
aod  woolen  goodw  industries  of  Pennsylvania,  ii8  pagfcn;  ^tatlstit^s  of 
iniifiictun%H,  3i)li  ptge>s;  production  of  iron,  st-eel,  and  tin  plate,  20 
^^lagfii;  cotton  and  wool  manufacture,  ll»  pages;  analysis,  '23  pjiges. 
Statistics  of  Manufactures. — ^Two  series  of  Uiblcs  are  presented 
under  this  bead,  the  one  showing  data  for  8  and  the  other  for  i  years, 
B-Zbe  first  series  consists  of  coirnjurativo  .stiitistii's  for  354:  identical 
iblbhmentj^,  representing  44  industries,  for  the  years  1892  to  1899. 
comprise  avemgedays  in  operMtion,  pei'sons emph>yed,  aggre- 
rirage8  paid,  average  daily  and  yearly  wages  per  employee,  value 
of  pnxluct*  and  value  per  employee  of  the  average  animal  product. 
Thi*  foUofring  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  more  important  data: 

HdestiNS  KMPLOYED.  WAGES  FAJD,  .\ND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  FOR  854  MAKUFACTURINO 

ESTABU8HMENTS,  imz  TO  1899. 


employed. 

paid. 

Average  yearly 

Value  of  produot 

Kumbcr. 

Per  c«nt 
ofln- 

Amount, 

Per  cent 
ofin- 
creaee. 

Amoant 

Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 

AZODlUlt. 

IVr  eeni 

of  Itk- 
crcaw. 

122.278 

127.361 
11(S(«£ 
121.  »1 
137, 9» 
164^48 

167,331.876 

11 
••'t 
\V 

$191,90 
4»H.GtS 
413.50 
445,78 
441 /jy 
429.90 
451.52 
!iU6.27 

1509,452,465 

22fs,m7,7r;2 

265«044»fiao 
377,984,411 

vm 

im _.. 

vm...,., 

oidi? 
oio.r 

ill/: 

2.7' 
13,7 

,             U,VL 

al5.6L 
a  20. 40 
26.37 
att.12 
Afl 
20/21 
24,73 

ah.U 

alLOl 

7.81 

a  1.01 

rt2.58 

6.7S 

11,38 

a16.l2 

al7.t<7 
19.99 
a  5. 15 

19.30 
42.06 

a  Decrease. 

The  year  1899  greatly  exceeded  any  other  year  of  the  i>ertod  in 
manufacturing  operations,  the  numlier  of  persons  employed,  the 
aggregate  and  avemge  wages  paid,  and  the  total  value  of  the  nianufac- 
lured  products  lieing  mueh  givuter  than  at  any  other  time.  Compared 
with  the  year  of  greatest  depression,  1894,  the  tigiires  for  1899  nhow 
on  increa^  of  4Lt2  per  cent  in  the  nuiiii»er  of  employees,  72.85  per 
cernt  in  iho  aggregate  wages  paid,  *22.4  per  cent  in  the  wages  per 
emplayee,  and  1U3.1]  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  iiroduct 

T  nd  j^>ric$  of  tablen  comprises  returns  for  tlie  years  1S96  to 

18:  I  855  identical  establishmentH   representing  93   induiitriefl, 

Thii  tables  show  the  capital  invested,  value  of  ba^ic  material,  average 
ckr  '  iH-mtion,  perwns  employed,  wage^j  jniid,  market  value  of  the 
pi.  Hid  value  of  produvi  per  employ ee»    At*  the^o  relurutt  w^et 
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more  ground  than  the  preceding  they  enable  a  better  comparison  for 
the  4:  years  considered.  Following  is  a  summary  of  the  returns  from 
the  855  establishments: 


STATISTICS  OF  8&5  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1896  TO  18W. 


Year. 


Capital  in- 
vcsted  in  plants 
and  fixed  work- 
ing capital. 


1896 
1897 

1898 
1899 


YiMir. 


f205.383.913 
208,612,073 
214,015,012 
245,877,826 


Value  of  basic 
material,  (a) 


^996,459.277 

5106,263.226 

5119,120,802 

169,586.637 


Market  value 
of  product. 


Per  cent  of 
value  of 
basic  mate- 
rial of  value 
of  product. 


S195,205.164 
213,083.519 
248,932,514 
332,808,934 


C49.4 

£49.9 

C47.9 

60.9 


Avenge 
day« 

in  open- 
tion. 


276 
286 
288 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


PersonB 
employed. 


126,-578 
142.046 
159.010 
181,936 


Aggrregate 
wages  paid. 


$51,878,643 
M,  395. 315 
63,396,675 
78,680.725 


Average 

yearly 

earnings. 


$409.81 
382.94 
398.69 
432.46 


Average 

daily 
earnings. 


$1.53 
1.39 
1.39 
1.50 


Value  of 
product  per 
employee. 


Per 
cent  of 
wages  of 
value  of 
product 


n,W2.17 
1.500.10  ' 
1.665.51  I 
1,829.26  I 


26.6 
25.5 
3S.5 
23.6 


a  By  l>a.<«ic  material  is  meant  only  the  material  out  of  which  the  product  was  made,  and  does  not 
ineludi^  any  of  the  niHterial  used  in  its  development. 
5  KignreN  for  852  establishments.  3  not  reporting, 
c  Bosud  on  value  of  basic  material  for  852  and  value  of  product  for  865  establishments. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested,  value  of  basic  material,  value  of 
product,  number  of  persons  employed,  aggregate  wages  paid,  and 
yearly  earnings  of  employees  were  greater  in  1899  than  during  any 
other  3"oar  -of  the  period,  and  in  no  case  w^as  the  annual  increase  as 
groat  as  from  1898  to  1899. 

Ikon,  Steel,  and  Tin-Plate  Production. — During  the  year  1899 
the  pig-iron  production  of  the  State  amounted  to  6,542,998  gross  tons, 
valued  at  ^98,203,808,  or  $15.01  per  ton.  The  cost  of  basic  materials, 
that  is,  iron-producing  materials  onl}'  such  as  ore  and  scrap  or  cinder, 
was  $88,861,064.  {Employment  was  given  to  15,347  persons,  who 
received  an  aggregate  of  $7,599,533  in  wages,  or  $495.18  per  employee. 
A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  1899  with  those  for  1898  shows  an 
increase  of  21.9  per  cent  in  the  gross  production  of  pig  iron,  84.1  per 
cent  in  the  realized  value  of  the  product,  32.3  per  cent  in  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  basic  material,  51  per  cent  in  the  realized  value  per  ton, 
28.8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  11.9  per  cent  in 
the  average  yearly  earnings  of  employees. 

The  total  steel  production  in  1899  amounted  to  6,446,159  gross  tons, 
an  increase  of  22.2  per  cent  over  1898.  Of  this,  3,971,835  tons  were 
Bessemer,  2,398,210  tons  were  open  heiirth,  and  75,356  tons  were 
crucible  steel,  the  remaining  758  tons  being  produced  by  other 
processes. 

The  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  finished  form  amounted  to 
"  929,046   net  tons.    This   comprises   bar,  rods,  strip  3teel,  skelp, 
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[ipofs   rtitled  ax  lets  structural    iron,  plates,  sheetj*,  cut    nalLH  and 
kt^.  mil*,  in<\^  l)ut  iloc»  not  iticlucie  billets  or  nuick  bar.     Tho  totul 

luct  wiia  mltied  at  $:225,15547*],  or  $32,49  per  ton.     The  value  of 

thf  lwu*ir  nmt4^n»l  lutcd  in  the  production  wa.s  5^186,984,908.  Euiploy- 
mt^nt  vins  gixvn  to  ♦VJ,SI82  porsi^ns,  who  rei*eived  a  total  of  $39,120,129 
ill  wttp's,  or  $559  per  employee.  The  estaljlinhnientM  wp^ro  in  opera- 
tion an  average  of  287  dayw.  The  above  tigfures  do  not  include  the 
pnptliit^tion  of  1^)4,4^^9  t^>ns  of  black  plate  whieb  are  8ei>£iratt>ly  eon- 
Hidorei  A  comjiariwon  of  the  alx)ve  figures  with  those  for  the  pre- 
c^Nltfijf  vifir  shows  nu  inerea,si>  of  25.1  jn^r  eent  in  thi*  net  production, 
G4.il  per  eent  in  the  value  of  the  product,  31.5  j)e.r  cent  in  the  average 
tbIih*  i>i*r  ton,  71,4  per  cent  in  the  value  of  the  basic  material  used, 
:J4.a  per  i^nt  in  the  avera^jfe  ninnber  of  pei*son8  employed^  and  12.7 
per  cent  in  thi*  avemge  yearly  earnings  of  employee's. 

In  185^  black  plate  wa*>  produced  in  21  e8tablishnient8,  18  of  which 
wmed  itut  a  tinned  production.  The  total  production  of  black  plate 
jra5  ''>^  *■<"♦, 7#J4  pounds,  of  which  2'J2J64,734  pounds  were  tinned  in 
linients.  The  value  of  the  tinned  product  was  $10,249,841, 
idol  thi*  untinned  black  plate  $1,902,^91,  making  a  total  value  of 
I2,152«5<^2.  The  establishments  were  in  tjperation  an  average  of  223 
HVtv  employed  7,682  perscms,  and  paid  an  aggregate  of  $4,054,395  in 
d'agi'ti,  or  $527.78  ptM'  employee.  A  comparison  of  the  data  for  1899 
ith  ihom  for  1898  shows  an  incre^ise  of  7.1  per  cent  in  the  production 
of  btiu^k  plate,  30.1  per  eent  in  the  value  of  the  product,  and  52.5  per 
c«it  in  tlie  aveiiige  number  of  persons  employed.  In  the  aggregate 
amount  of  wages  paid  there  wan  an  increase  of  37,7  per  cent,  and  in 
|-tbe  arcruge  daily  wages  an  increase  of  12.4  per  cent,  but  there  was  a 
[4ectt»i»e  of  9.7  per  cent  in  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  t^uiployees, 
,  of  W*8  per  cent  in  the  average  number  of  daj^s  worked  during  the 


Seven  tio-]>late  dipping  works,  which  bought  all  their  black  plate, 

l^.f.«i...»^   in   18*19   38,918,000  poundi<  of   tin  and   terne,   valued  at 

►:18»  a  decrease  in  the  production  but  an  increase  in  the  total 

%iiiuvf  avei*  the  preceding  year.     The  works  were  in  operation  an  aver- 

'  of  257  d^ys^  employed  an  average  of  32* J  persons,  and  paid  $127,5^*4 

wfige^.     The  total  production  of  tin  and  terne  plate  by  the  is  black 

f>bit»»  and  7  dipping  works  was,  thi^refore,  331,082,734  pjunds,  having 

UJial  value  of  $12,lt;5,879.     Compared  with  the  year  1898  there  was 

1899  un  increase  of  25.9  per  cent  in  the  total  production,  and  of  44.1 

[^r  eent  in  the  tx>tal  value  of  the  tin  and  terne  plate. 

Cotton  anu  Woiil  Manufacture,— This  investigation  was  intended 

ififdude  all  cotton  and  woolen  establishments  in  a<itive  operation  in 

be  Stato  during  the  year  1899.     Returns  from  813  establishments 

ibowed  an  aggregate  i^apital  of  $57,493,103,  a  total  cotton  production 
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of  180,441,351  pounds,  and  a  total  woolen  production  of  172,795,284 
pounds.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  product  was  $116,850,782.  The 
establishments  employed  78,660  persons,  whose  aggregate  wages  dur- 
ing the  year  amounted  to  $25,266,144.  Of  the  employees,  30,050  were 
men,  39,035  were  women,  and  9,575  were  children  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  16  years.  The  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  men  were 
$450.43;  of  the  women,  $263.01;  and  of  the  children,  $152.91. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Report  of  the  Buremi  of  Labor  Statistics  of  West  Virginia.    1899-1900. 
I.  V.  Barton,  Commissioner,     v,  291  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Con- 
-dition  of  manufactures,  and  increased  avenues  of  employment,  69 
pages;  benefit  features  of  American  trade  unions,  44  pages;  the  Chi- 
cago conference  on  trusts,  17  pages;  strike  of  street-railway  employees, 
25  pages;  arbitration  and  mediation  in  the  United  States,  51  pages; 
industrial  conditions  and  labor  legislation,  33  pages;  recommendations, 
5  pages. 

Condition  of  Manufactures,  etc. — Returns  from  500  establish- 
ments are  tabulated,  showing,  by  industries,  the  number  of  employees 
on  January  1,  1897,  1899,  and  1900,  with  the  per  cent  of  increase  or 
decrease  during  the  period;  the  changes  in  wage  rates  from  January 
1,  1897,  to  January  1,  1900,  and  the  number  of  weeks  the  establish- 
ments were  in  operation  during  1899.  A  directory  of  the  principal 
manufactures  in  the  State  is  also  given. 

The  500  establishments  reported  28,334  employees  on  the  pay  rolls 
on  January  1,  1897,  34,889  employees  on  January  1,  1899,  and  40,221 
employees  on  January  1,  1900 — an  increase  of  42  per  cent  during  the 
period.  The  establishments  were  in  operation  an  average  of  46^-  weeks. 
Of  the  500  establishments,  305  repoi-ted  an  advance  in  wages  affecting 
22,553  employees,  and  3  reported  a  decrease  in  wages  affecting  24 
employees,  during  the  period  from  January  1, 1897,  to  January  1, 1900. 

Under  the  head  of  increased  avenues  of  employment  are  given  the 
names  and  locations  of  298  mercantile,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  State,  together  with  the  number  of  employees, 
capital  invested,  and  amount  of  wages  paid  monthly  in  each;  also  a 
list  of  nearly  700  new  establishments  created  during  the  period  from 
March  1,  1897,  to  January  1,  1900. 

Benefit  Features  of  American  Trade  Unions. — ^This  is  a  repro- 
duction of  an  article  published  in  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

Chicago  Conference  oy  Trusts. — Extracts  are  given  from  the 
report  of  this  conference. 
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Strike  of  Street-Railway  Employees. — ^A  detailed  account  is 
g^ven  of  a  strike  of  street-railway  employees  in  Wheeling  and  suburban 
points  in  1899. 

Arbitration  and  Mediation. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  brief  review 
of  le^lation  regarding  arbitration  and  conciliation  in  the  United 
States,  and  reproductions  of  laws  relating  thereto  enacted  by  the 
various  States. 

Industrial  Conditions  and  Labor  Legislation. — A  statement  is 
given  of  labor  conditions  in  the  State  as  found  by  a  special  investiga- 
tion and  embodied  in  the  governor's  message;  also  copies  of  labor  laws 
passed  in  recent  years. 


STATE  EEPOSTS  ON  BUILDnTO  AHB  LOAH  ASBOCIATIOVS. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Sevefith  Annual  Report  on  the  BuUdmg  and  Loan  Assoctatums  of  the 
State  of  California.  October  1,  1900.  By  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations.     184  pp. 

This  report  contains  compilations  made  from  the  annual  reports  of 
148  associations  in  active  operation  on  May  31,  1900,  which  had  then 
been  transacting  business  for  more  than  1  year.  Each  association 
rcport^^d  for  its  own  fiscal  year,  and  as  these  dates  occurred  at  various 
times  during  the  year,  a  summary  of  operations  for  any  one  period 
could  not  be  presented. 

The  following  statement  gives  miscellaneous  statistics  for  148  asso- 
ciations whose  fiscal  years  ended  some  time  between  May  31, 1899,  and 
May  81,  1900: 

AsacKtiatione 148 

Meml)er8 37, 466 

Borrowers 12,309 

Mortgage  loans  during  the  year —  2, 697 

8tock  loans  during  the  year 1, 750 

Houses  built  since  organization 13, 965 

Shares  in  force  at  time  of  last  report 405,933| 

Shares  i88ue<l  since  last  report 131, 659} 

Shares  withdrawn  and  matured  since  last  report 123, 293l 

Shares  in  force 414, 299} 

Shares  pledged  for  loans Ill, 057 

Net  profit  during  the  year |1, 070, 972. 83 

In  the  following  tables  are  shown  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  148  associations  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
covered  by  the  report: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OF  148  ASSOCIATIONS. 


A88Ct8. 

LiabilitieH. 

LOAHH     .                  

$15,401,961.03 

405,86f>.70 

624,393.11 

2,144,226.42 

356,487.50 

Installment  stock 

111,712.202.14 
1,861,908.  SB 

Arrearaifos 

Paid-up  and  prepaid  stock 

Eaminjf^  apportioned 

C&fih  oil  liand .. 

8,580,248.78 
70.888.48 

Real  cstat6 

Advance  payments 

Other  assets 

Overdraftaand  bills  payable.... 
Reserve  and  undivided  profits . . 
Unearned  premiums 

762.272.75 

421,88&« 
122,480.66 

Other  liabflitlee 

456,068.96 

Total 

Total 

18,935,888.76 

18,965,888.78 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OP  148  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Reeeii>t8. 

Expenditures. 

Balance*,  Iwrt  report 

1627,886.46 

3,268,291.42 

781,248.61 

1,164,406.89 

817,414.83 

22,946.81 

6,983.17 

4,718,274.86 

858,414.10 

800,666.44 

Overdrafts  and  bills  payable 

1870,047.65 

iii!<uillment  itock 

8,613,237.95 

I'^l-up  and  prepaid  stock 

I n icpwt 

Interest 

86. 956. 78 

Dues  repaid  (Installment  stock). 
Profits  repaid 

4,024,916.11 

l*T>*iniuzn 

1,284,065.63 

Fincsi 

Paid-up  and  prepaid  stock 

Salaries 

517.481.05 

F«* 

197, 130. 60 

Ivnaxu*  repaid 

Taxes 

213,327.63 

Ovt>rdra^  and  bills  payable 

Other  receipts 

Other  expenses 

163, 126.  40 

All  other  payments 

960,285.18 

624,393.11 

Total 

Total    ....           ..      ... 

12,644,967.09 

12,544,967.09 

NEW  YORK. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Ba/nks  Rdatwe  to  Building 
<md  Loan  and  Cooperative  Savings  and  Loan  Associations^  fcrt*  the 
year  ending  December  31^  1899.  Frederick  D.  Kilbum,  Superin- 
tendent of  Banks.     715  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  a  list  of  the  building  and  loan  and  cooperative 
savings  and  loan  associations  that  have  been  organized  or  authorized 
under  the  banking  law  from  1876  to  1900;  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
cx)ndition  of  each  association  on  January  1,  1900;  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  disbursements,  etc.,  of  associa- 
tions for  the  year  1899;  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of  each 
building  lot  association,  and  copies  of  the  principal  laws  governing 
the  organization  and  supervision  of  building  and  loan  and  cooperative 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  year  1899  miscellaneous  statistics 
regarding  shares,  borrowers,  female  shareholders,  mortgages,  etc., 
for  ^7  national  and  local  associations  in  the  State: 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  347  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


Items. 


Shares  in  force  January  1,1899 , 

Shares  fsmied  during  the  year 

Shares  withdrawn  during  the  year. . 
Shares  in  force  December  31, 1899. . . 

Borrowing  members 

Sharvs  held  by  borrowing  members. 
Nun  borrowing  members  . 


Shnres  held  by  nonborrowing  members 
fVmale  fthareholders  (a) 


Shares*  held  by  females  (a) . 

Foreolosures  in  1^9 

Am<Nint  of  mortgages  on  property  in  the  State  . 
Operating  expenses  for  the  year 


National. 


818,564 

292,  W2 

253,544 

857,052 

10,587 

18:^,263 

59,926 

674,399 

10.235 

129,960 

302 

$12,535,083 

$830,744 


Local. 


703.007 
184,351 
176,670 
710,718 

19,177 
190,779 

70,242 
519.9t'.9 

27.921 
186,473 

$28.093.(V17 
$286,594 


Total. 


1,521,621 

476, 993 

430,214 

1,568,400 

29,764 

374,032 

130,168 

1,  IM,  3«W 

38.156 

316,43:i 

491 

$40, 628,  I'M 

$l,117,:i3H 


a  Not  including  32  a.s8ociati(>ns  not  reporting. 


While  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  associations  in  the 
State,  and  in  most  of  the  items  shown  in  the  above  table,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  an  apparent  increase  in  the  toVa\ 
MoseissuHiBliu^ger  Dumber  of  shares  held  in  the  347  associatioiia  at  lYie^ 
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close  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If,  however,  we  refer  to  the 
table  of  liabilities  we  find  a  large  increase  in  mortgages  assumed,  which 
causes  a  considerable  decrease  in  actual  assets.  The  following  tables 
give  the  total  assets  and  liabilities  and  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
347  associations  reported  in  1899: 


ASSETS  AND  UABILITIES  OF  347  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 
IteiDB.  National. 


A8BET8. 


Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage 

Loans  on  shares 

SUn'kH  and  bonds 

Contnu'tfl  for  the  sale  of  real  estate 

Real  estate 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 

Furni ture  and  fixtures 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 

Interest,  premium,  fees,  and  fines  due  and  unpaid  . 
Other  assets 


Total. 


UABILITIES. 


Due  shareholders,  stock  payments  credited 

Dividends  credited 

Due  Hhareholders,  matured  shares 

Balance  to  be  paid  borrowers  on  mortgage  loans . 

Mortgages  aHoumed 

Born »wed  money 

Earnings  undivided 

Other  liabiUties 


S19, 


216,957 
599,082 
971 
462,295 
122. 9M 
527,713 
55,273 
M,091 
269.:{95 
448,303 


28,781,064 


1, 


868.131 
403.540 
9,403 
390,215 
197,515 
296,273 
780,067 
835,930 


Total I      28,781,0« 


Local. 


t30,445,792 

1,020,347 

32,968 

606,934 

2.981,026 

1.725,861 

89,368 

106, 418 

161.031 

281,960 


87,253,725 


Total. 


$49,662,749 

1,613,429 

33. 9U 

971.229 

10.104,010 

2,253,574 

94,641 

190,  .W 

430,426 

680, 2» 


66,034,789 


29,123,024  ; 

4.634,198 
:M8,460 
259,899 
240,645 
396,833 

1,818,246 
432,425 


43,991.155 

0,087.733 

357.1f(3 

660.114 

9.438.1ti0 

683.106 

8.598.30({ 

1,26K.3.V^ 


37,253,725  ,    66.aM.78tf 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  347  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1899. 


Items. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1, 1898 

Stoc^k  payments  credited  to  memben 

De<luctions  credited  to  expense  or  similar  fund 

Money  borrowed 

Mortgages  redeemed,  foreclosed,  or  transferred 

Other  loans  redeemed 

Real  estate  sold 

Fees  received  by  associations  and  agents 

Fines  received 

Interest  receive*! 

Premium  received 

Rent  received 

Other  receipts 

Total 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loane<1  on  mortgage 

litmned  on  other  st^curities 

Paid  shares  withdrawn  and  cash  dividends 

Paid  niatuHMl  Hhares 

Paid  »>om)wed  money  and  prior  mortgages,  princii»al  and 

Interest 

Paid  for  rwil  estate 

Paid  salaries  and  clerk  hire 

Paid  agents 

Paid  advertising,  printing,  and  postage 

Paid  rent 

Paid  n^imirs  to  real  estate 

Paid  taxes,  insurance,  etc 

Other  dlsbunements 

Cash  on  hand  December  31, 1899 

Total 


National. 

Local. 

TotaL 

«85,385 

81,866,041 

$2,341,426 

3,907,506 

7,920,374 

11. 827, 880 

2.'H>,820 

1,157 

257,977 

U10,331 

996,815 

1,943,146 

5,41fi,lS8 

5,563,1-23 

10,978,311 

583,294 

876, 101 

1,459,398 

2,707.248 

381,148 

8,088,696 

llt>,5<Ui 

28,311 

144,877 

41,220 

35,956 

77,176 

1,015,246 

1,624,961 

2,  MO,  207 

W2,S;'K) 

331,687 

974,537 

20U.359 

125,731 

326,090 

4.318,139 

329,089 

4,647,228 

20,036,152 

20,070,797 

40,706,949 

7,168.740 

5,383,745 

12,552,4H5 

520,211 

915.004 

1,435.-215 

1,704,170 

7,977.094 

12,6K1,-J»4 

90,430 

1,678,121 

1,774.557 

1,727.469 

1,023,588 

2.751,057 

3,195,041 

564,-225 

8.759.866 

370,078 

188,899 

668  9n 

210,783 

1,317 

212.100 

68,438 

25,092 

93.680 

49,919 

38,447 

83.366 

164,009 

5!' as 

218.021 

108,854 

85,603 

1M.387 

1,723,691 

414,889 

2.188,660 

627,713 

1.726.861 

2.268,674 

'^,6%,  152 

2D,QTO«7«7 
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BBCEHT  POREION  STATISTICAL  PXTBUCATIONS. 

BELGIUM. 

Rapport  8ur  les  Travaux  de  la  Commission  des  Pensions  Ouvrieres, 
Office  du  Travail,  Ministfire  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail.  1900. 
vii,  273  pp. 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  the  work  undertaken  by  a  special 
commission  appointed  by  the  Belgian  Government  for  the  pui*pose  of 
examining  the  subject  of  old-age  and  invalidity  pensions  and  of  recom- 
mending such  legislation  as  would  tend  to  generalize  this  form  of 
insurance  among  the  working  people  in  Belgium. 

The  report  contains  an  account  of  the  nature  and  workings  of  the 
various  old-age  pension  systems  in  Belgium,  the  effects  of  legislation 
upon  the  same,  and  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  development  of 
this  kind  of  voluntary  insurance  among  the  working  people  in  Belgium. 
A  review  is  also  given  of  foreign  legislation  and  proposed  legislation 
with  regard  to  this  form  of  insurance. 

Tho  commission  reported  in  favor  of  retaining  the  voluntary  system 
of  old-age  and  invalidity  insurance,  believing  that  State  intervention 
can  be  sufficiently  efficacious  when  it  is  limited  to  measures  having  for 
their  object  the  facilitating,  encouraging,  developing,  and  assisting  of 
individual  effort.  As  a  result  of  the  commission's  work  a  law  was 
enacted  May  10, 1900,  placing  the  system  of  State  aid  for  old-age  and 
invalidity  insurance  upon  a  new  footing  and  providing  for  liberal 
State  subsidies  to  be  granted  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  law. 

FRANCE. 

Annuaire  des  St/ndicats  Profassionneh  Lidustn'-els^  Comtnerciau.r  et 
AgrieoLes  constitues  confonnement  a  la  lot  du  21  Maj's  188 Jf,  m 
France  et  a/ux  Colonies.  Office  du  Tmvail,  Ministere  du  Commerce, 
de  rindustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^raphes.  10**  ann6e,  1898-99. 
liv,  614  pp. 

This  is  the  ninth  annual  report  on  trade,  commercial,  and  agrieul- 
taral  associations  organized  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  March  21,  1884  (a),  in  France  and  her  colonies.  Under  this 
head  are  included  trade  unions,  employers'  associations,  organizations 

aFor  the  more  important  provisioiiti  of  this  law  see  Bulletin  No.  25,  pp.  ^^,^^. 
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composed  of  employers  and  employees,  and  farmers'  associationft. 
The  i-oport  mainly  consists  of  a  directory  of  these  organizations.  It 
also  contains  short  sunmiary  tables,  a  reproduction  of  the  law  of 
March  21,  1884,  and  the  Government  decrees  enforcing  the  same,  and 
a  review  of  the  orders,  instructions,  and  decisions  relating  to  such 
organizations.  The  first  of  the  two  tables  following  shows  the  num- 
ber of  these  organizations  on  July  1  of  each  year  from  1884  to  18U6, 
and  on  December  31,  1897  and  1898,  and  the  second  tabic  shows  their 
membership  each  year  from  1890  to  1898. 


INDUSTRIAL.    COMMERCIAL,    AND    AGRICULTLTIAL    ASSOCIATIONS    IN    EXISTENCE   OK 
JULY  1  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1884  TO  1896,  AND  ON  DECEMBER  81.  1897  AND  1898. 


Industrial  and  c^omtneFcIa] 


Ajiricul- 
tuim] 


tloHL 


TtvteL 


Jolripi^^..---- 
July  1,  18515-... „. 

July  1,  IHee ... 

July  1.1887.. 

Jills  1.1H88.,.,... 

July  1,  18SS 

Jnlyl.  1H90....... 

Jnlyl,  1S91.. 

Julyl.l89^2„,,... 
July  1,1833....... 

July  1.  lew...-.,. 
Julyl.  1S96....... 

Julyl. !«%,...,.. 
December  31.  IS^ 
December  »L  inm 
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im 
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0D4 
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m 
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m 
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»s 

2U 

m\ 

64S 
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fm 
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1,188 
1,275 
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Aim 

mi 

740 

m 

i,m 

m 

%m 
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%m 

201 

2,75& 

Ol 

t,m 

m 

a.«ii 

m 

4,448 

m 

4,9ffi 

M7 

&,!« 

181 

^419 

I         '/n 

fr,OQi 

482 

A,m 

fJS 

MEMBERSHIP  OF   INnUSTRIAL,    COMMERCIAL,   AND   AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  ON 
JULY  1  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1890  TO  18%,  AND  ON  DECEMBER  31, 1897  AND  1898. 


Date. 


Julv  1.1890 

JulV  1.1891 

July],  isyj 

July  1,1893 

July  1.1894 

Jnlvl,  1895 

July  1.1896 

I)(H'emlHr31.1J<«»7 
Decern  iKT  31.  l.^a** 


McmberHhip  of  i]uk*k  ifttiuiis. 


EiiijilDy- 

CfM". 


ys.-iii 
10©, lfi7 
10;,  .VIS 
iH.ne 
lill/JH 
131. Ull 
lll>i7 


iiijen*& 


13&,6i2 
2Ukll!(2 
'ia8.770 
402,135 

119, 7^1 
422,777 
437,793 
419  J61 


Mixed. 


H09a 
IS.  773 

30,ORC! 

SI.  120 

S4/£W 


Ajhiieul- 
tuml. 


234,234 

2i9,2fle 

S13.8C0 
3&3,HS3 
:«Ttt,7riO 
408,11il 
423,10; 
448,;!95 


TtjUl.      i 


481.433 
Bf90.ite« 
723.  e*o 

93a,J2Ji 

1.  OIK.  479 
l.IOU.^^ 
1,097^313 


I   Increftffc 
I  nini-e  pre- 


year. 


114.947 
127.300 
176.  .\56 
32.992 
51,971 
33,280 
91,186 
al2,3ft! 


a  Decrea.«e. 


S(UKu> Arret  sur  1*^  SalaireH,  Office  du  Travail,  Miiiistere  du  Coni- 
iiierce,  de  rindustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^legraphes.  1899.  xxiii. 
138  pp. 

The  present  report  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  conducted  by  the 
bureau  of  labor  of  the  French  ministry  of  commerce  in  re^sponse  to 
a  request  from  a  senatorial  committi>e  charged  with  the  cxanilnation 
of  a  proposed  change  in  the  kw  regarding  the  attachment  of  the 
wages  of  working  people,  clerks,  etc.  The  report  contains  tho  text 
of  the  existing  law  relating  to  the  attachment  of  ^«yg^  enafitod  Jwi- 
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nary  12,  1895,  the  proposed  amendment  to  this  law,  which  passed  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  April  18,  1898,  and  the  results  of 
the  inquiry. 

The  law  of  January  12,  1896,  provides  that  the  wages  of  working 
pi»ople  can  not  be  attached  or  assigned  beyond  one-tenth,  regardless 
<if  the  amount  of  the  wages.  The  same  exemption  applies  to  the  sal- 
aries of  clerks  and  functionaries  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  2,000 
francs  ($386)  per  annum.  Certain  exceptions  are  provided  for,  which, 
however,  have  no  bearing  upon  the  object  of  the  present  report.  The 
greater  part  of  the  text  of  the  law  relates  to  the  procedure  for  the 
enforcement  of  attachments  of  wages,  and  this  procedure  is  so  cum- 
bersome that  by  the  time  an  attiwhment  can  be  legally  enforced  the 
expenses  are  frequently  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  debt, 
thus  increasing  the  burden  upon  the  debtor  without  conferring  any 
si>ecial  advantage  upon  the  creditor  or  employer  of  the  debtor. 

While  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Cham])er  of  Deputies  does 
not  contemplate  any  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  wages  that  may 
l)e  attacrhed,  it  provider  for  a  complete  alteration  of  that  part  of  the 
law  which  relates  to  procedure,  with  the  view  of  its  simplification  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  legal  expenses. 

When  the  proposed  amendment  reached  the  Senate,  after  its  passage 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  was  referred  to  a  senatorial  committee 
for  examination.  This  committee  requested  the  minister  of  commerce 
to  institute  an  inquiry  among  the  larger  industrial  and  commercial 
establishments  and  other  corporations  with  the  view  of  as<ertaining 
their  opinions  as  to  the  advisability  of  maintaining  the  principle  of 
attaching  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  employees  or  of  adopting  the 
principle  of  total  exemption  already  in  force  in  England,  Germany, 
Norway,  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Bnizil.  For  this  purpose  "2,000  cir- 
culars of  inquiry  were  sent  out,  of  which  817  wore  answered.  These 
answers  were  then  compiled  and  analyzed  for  publication  ])v  the 
French  bureau  of  lalwr. 

Of  the  817  responses  412  were  in  favor,  of  total  exemption,  3()8 
favored  some  form  of  attachment,  while  37  were  indefinite.  Only  (>*> 
response's  favored  the  retention  of  the  law  of  ISJ^o  in  its  presiMit  form, 
172  favored  the  retention  of  the  law  with  a  reform  reducing  tho  legjil 
expenses,  60  favored  this  reform,  together  with  certain  other  altera- 
tions, and  57  favored  the  retention  of  the  existing  law,  with  certain 
alterations  other  than  a  reform  of  the  legal  expenses.  Of  the  817 
returns  742  were  received  from  industrial  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, 709  of  which  employed  545,597  working  people.  The  remain- 
ing 75  responses  came  from  chambers  of  commerce*,  employers'  and 
employees^  associations,  and  similar  organizations.  The  report  con- 
tains a  detailed  analysis  of  the  returns  received,  classified  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  respoD^em,  of  which  the  following  is  a  digest. 
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Legal  Expenses. — In  many  cases  these  have  been  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  the  debt,  sometimes  reaching  1,000  per  cent 
The  mode  of  procedure  is  such  that  hardly  has  the  workman  incarred 
a  debt,  no  matter  how  small,  in  many  cases  less  than  5  francs  (96} 
cents),  than  he  is  immediately  pursued  by  his  creditor,  who  generally 
disregards  the  expenses,  since  they  are  at  the  charge  of  the  debtor. 
These  expenses  are  also  largely  increased  by  the  formalities  observed 
in  the  distribution  among  several  creditors  of  the  amount  retained 
from  the  workman's  wages. 

A  large  steel  company  in  one  of  the  eastern  departments  of  France 
furnished  the  following  statistics  of  27  cases  of  attachment  under  the 
law: 

PER  CENT  OF  LEGAL  EXPENSES  OF  AMOUNT  OF  DEBT. 


Number  of  attachments. 

Per  cent  of  expenses 
of  amount  of  debt. 

1 

Over  1,000. 
Between  800  and  700. 
Between  700  and  600. 
Between  600  and  600. 
Between  500  and  400. 
Between  400  and  800. 
Between  300  and  200. 
Between  200  and  100. 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 

8 

6 

A  director  of  a  tobacco  factor}'  furnished  the  following  examples  of 
cases  coming  within  his  knowledge. 

PER  CENT  OF  LEGAL  EXPENSES  OF  AMOUNT  OF  DEBT. 


Debt.      !  Expenses. 

i 

Per  cent  of 

expenses 

of  amount 

of  debt. 

«3.3776    '      $9.6500 
17.3700          3«.6000 
19.3000          19.3000 
5.4330            9.().')00 
8.6850          19.3000 
62.5899          57.9000 
5.0180            9.6600 

285.71 
222.22 
100.00 
177.62 
222.22 
92.51 
192.31 

Increase  in  Number  of  Seizures. — Since  the  application  of  this 
law  the  number  of  seizures  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  merchants 
resort  to  it  to  recover  the  most  insi&^nificant  sums.  A  mining  company 
in  the  Pas  dc  Calais  registered  5,182  attachments,  as  follows: 


ATTACHMENTS  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DEBT. 


Number  of  attachments. 


Amount  of  debt 


263.. 
1,722 
1,445 
1.035 
569.. 
105.. 
58... 


tl.93  or  under. 

2.124  to      19.65 

9.84*  to 
19.49ito 
88.79ito 
96.e9Mo 


19.80 
88.60 
96.50 
198.00 


198.m  to  1,696.40 
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ifsn  PnuTiOK  OF  An^ACHMKTfTs. — ^One  result  of  the  exaggerated 

I  the  inoreii8e  in  the  numt)er  of  Beizurcn  is  that  the  period 

.  *i.i  h  the  workman  ha«  to  yield  a  part  of  his  wages  is  greatly 

jnginl.     A  jmper  luanufacturer  reported  that  out  of  18U  workmen 

i^teii*  wuge.H  had   been  attached   100  had   not  lieen  released  during 

ir>i.     Other  jsUitemeuUs  show  that  at  the  mo  thly  ntte  of  paymeut 

ietl  by  the  c*oiirt  it  would  bike,  in  .some  catien^  1^,  14,  Iti,  :i<s  4U, 

nd  ini  year?*  to  pay  the  dehtn  and  added  expenses* 

pKPAirruuK  uF  TUK  WouKMEN* — Ad  a  result  of  the  above  condi- 

^QtiA^  tbt*  workman  who  is  seized  does  not  always  resign  hims^eif  to 

pt  tl]««  retaining  of  tlie  tenth  of  his  wages.     After  a  certain  number 

ly  days,  and  sometimes  aftc*r  the  first,  he  leaves  the  coimtry  or  goes 

ifo  another  factory.     If  his  ereditor  suereeds  in  finding  him,  he  dis* 

:i^rain.     Over  8(*  answers  to  the  ministerial  circular  spoke  of 

.  iden  disappearai»ee  of  workmen  seized  as  of  common  oeeur- 

piicte,  and  many  direx^tors  complained  of  the  inconvenience  caused  to 

♦li.Hhments  by  the  instiibility  of  the  personnel  na  a  iHisult  of 


f 


DrsifrasAL  «r  Workmen,— Another  factor  that  renders  the  law  so 

iimI  in  lis  application  is  the  dismissal  of  the  workman  by  his 

L.-i  .-  _.  i-r  us  soon  its  the  attachment  of  his  wages  is  made.     The  noti- 

pjcaUon  of  a  seizure  on  a  workman  fi^equently  creates  an  nnfavonilile 

f*^c^i<in  on  tlie  mind  of  his  employer,  who  sees  the  beginning  of  a 

aibility  which  he  generally  does  not  care  to  assmne.     Under 

the  employer  is  obliged  U^  assume  a  position  which  produces 

pling  between  him  and  Ws  workmetL     It  is  a  source  of  inter- 

lUle  diJHrussitjn,  renewed  every  pay  day,  and  liually  ends  by  the 

uy<?r  losing  his  authority  over  his  men.     To  avoid  the  incon* 

Smlenee^  arising  the  employer  frequently  dismisses  the  workman, 

AIatkbial  asd  MoiiAL  Consequences  of  *Seizure. — A  workman 

rho  once  quits  his  employer,  either  voluntarily  or  by  dismissal,  the 

ir**l  time  a  portion  of  his  wages  is  retained,  falls  into  the  haint  of 

tfkiiig  jmyment;  he  buys  and  does  not  pay,  and  when  his  credit  is 

*ied  he  leaves  for  other  regions.     He  becomes  a  rover^  working 

frw  months  here  and  a  few  months  there,  living  a  life  of  disorder, 

^nd  often  linally  provokes  a  breuk-up  in  his  family.     Not  only  do  the 

iii»ii  differ  from  this  law,  but  also  the  women  and  children.     Wages  of 

rocnen  and  children  are  frequently  seized  to  pay  the  drinkitig  debts 

^f  titi^bauds  and  fathers,  and  frequently  the  wages  of  children  are 

E'ized  to  pa  J*  debts  of  parents  wlio  have  abandoned  them. 

Nature  of  Debts  (iivino   Rise   to  Seizure,— The  butcher,  the 

ker*  and  the  grocer  are  the  last  to  have  recourse  to  the  law.     The 

irtnetpul  use  of  the  law  is  by  saloon  keepers,  and  keepers  of  certain 

'i  do  business  on  the  longcredit  system.     The  law  tends 

r^-'  liabit  of  drhikin*::,  owing-  to  the  facility  with  which  a 
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workman  can  get  credit  for  drink.  One  manufacturer  says,  "The 
law  regarding  the  attachment  of  wages  is  partly  responsible  for  the 
ravages  of  alcoholism,  and  if  this  curse  continues  to  make  frightful 
progress  in  industrial  centers  *  *  *  it  is  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  workman  can  find  a  permanent  credit  with  the  saloon 
keeper  always  out  of  proportion  to  his  resources,  and  consequently 
hurtful  and  immoral."  In  one  case,  out  of  70  seizures  in  1899,  33 
came  from  drinking  saloons;  and  in  another  case,  out  of  10  seizures, 
8  came  from  saloons.  The  most  numerous  and  the  severest  criticisms 
ai*e  addressed  against  the  eif  ect  of  the  law  in  encouraging  those  houseB 
which  sell  on  the  long-credit  system.  This  system,  it  is  said,  is  &tal 
to  the  purse  of  the  workman. 

Reforms  Suggested. — Among  the  reforms  suggested  are  (1)  the 
total  abrogation  of  the  law,  (2)  its  retention  with  i-eform  in  the  matter 
of  legiil  expenses,  and  (3)  its  reform  so  that  the  attachments  should  be 
possible  only  for ''  obligatory  debts;''  that  is,  for  those  debts  contracted 
for  what  are  called  necessaries  of  life,  excluding  debts  of  the  saloon 
and  those  of  establishments  practicing  the  long-credit  system. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  th^  Department  of  Labor  of  New  Zealand^ 
for  the  year  ending  March  Sl^  1900.     xxiv,  128  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  an  introduction,  24  pages;  statistics  of  per- 
sons assisted  by  the  department  of  labor,  8  pages;  an  account  of  aa'i- 
dents,  disputes  under  the  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  act, 
1894,  and  legal  decisions  under  the  factories  and  other  acts,  54  l)ages; 
statistics  of  permits  granted  for  child  labor  and  a  statement  of  accom- 
modations provided  for  sheep  shearei's.  2  pages;  statistics  of  hours  of 
overtime  in  factories  and  of  the  number  and  wages  of  emploj-ees  in 
factories  and  railway  workshops,  64  pages. 

Introduction. — ^This  part  of  the  report  consists  of  a  review  of 
la]>or  condition.s  in  New  Zealand,  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  presented 
in  the  re[)ort,  remarks  upon  the  workings  of  various  labor  laws,  and 
the  reports  of  local  fiK'tory  inspectors  and  agents  of  the  department 

Peksons  Assisted. — Detailed  ta})les  are  given  showing,  by  occupa- 
tions and  localities,  the  number  of  persons  who  obtained  employment 
through  the  agency  of  the  department.  The  statistics  are  presented 
by  occupations,  localities,  and  months,  and  show  the  conjugal  condi- 
tion of  persons  assisted,  the  number  of  their  dependents,  the  numl)er 
of  months  unemployed,  and  the  causes  of  failure  to  obtain  work. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1900,  the  department 
assisted  in  this  way  2,147  persons,  of  whom  1,115  were  married  and 
1,032  were  single.  These  persons  had  4,471  dependents,  of  whom 
1,115  were  wives,  3,032  were  children,  and  324  were  parents  or 
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others.  Thirty-seven  wives  and  40  children  were  sent  to  workmen. 
H  the  persons  assisted,  486  were  sent  to  private  employment  and 
,661  to  Government  works.  The  cause  given  for  failure  to  obtain 
mployment  was  slackness  of  trade  in  2,129  cases  and  sickness  in  18 


In  addition  to  the  above  cases,  256  women  and  girls  secured  cmploy- 
nent  throuf^h  the  women's  branch  of  the  department.  These,  together 
rith  the  2,147  persons  assisted  by  the  men's  branch,  make  a  total  of 
1,403  persons  who  secured  employment  through  the  department. 

Employees  in  Factories. — ^This  presentation  covers  all  employees 
rho  came  under  the  provisions  of  tjie  factories  act  during  the  fiscal 
rear  ending  March  31, 1900.  The  tables  show,  by  localities  and  indus- 
ries,  the  number  and  average  weekly  wages  of  all  factory  employees, 
irranged  according  to  sex  and  age  groups.  During  the  year  there 
were  48,938  persons  employed  in  6,438  factories.  This  was  an  increase 
>f  3,633  employees  and  of  152  factorie^s  over  the  preceding  year. 

Employees  in  Railway  Workshops. — The  statistics  of  employees 
n  railway  workshops  show  the  number  of  men  and  apprentices 
employed  and  their  average  wages,  by  localities  and  occupations. 
[)uring  the  year  ending  March  31, 1900, 1,803  men  and  1(>1  apprentices 
were  employed  in  railway  workshops  in  New  Zealand. 


DECISIONS  OF  COTTETS  AFEECTIVO  LABOB. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  isBtim. 
All  material  parte  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courto,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  (juotation  marks  and  when  Idng  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  save  space,  immaterial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  ii 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  Statute — Exemption  of  Wages  fbox 
Garnishment,  etc. — Klrkman  v.  Blrd^  61  Pacific  Reporter^  page 
3S8, — Suit  was  brought  by  John  M.  Kirknian  against  William  Bird,  jr., 
to  recover  for  a  debt  due  for  goods  and  merchandise.  May  13,  1896, 
the  plaintiif  recovered  a  judgment  in  an  inferior  court  of  the  State  of 
Utah  for  $285.47,  and  costs  amounting  to  $11,25.  On  December  12, 
1899,  an  execution  was  issued  on  said  judgment,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Western  Railway  Company  was  garnisheed.  On  December  28,  1899, 
the  railway  company  answered  that  it  was  indebted  to  the  defendant, 
Bird,  in  the  sum  of  $77.50  for  services  rendered  from  November  1  to 
December  12,  1899,  but  that  said  amount  was  exempt  from  execution. 
The  defendant  also  filed  an  answer,  alleging  the  same  facts  as  set  up 
by  the  railroad  company.  The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  filed  an  affi- 
davit admitting  the  facts  alleged  in  the  foregoing  answers,  except  the 
conclusion  that  said  earnings  were  exempt  from  execution,  and  alleg- 
ing that  at  the  time  the  goods  and  merchandise  were  sold  and  the  judg- 
ment rendered  the  said  Bird  had  no  property  except  his  monthly  earn- 
ings for  personal  services,  and  that  one-half  of  said  earnings  at  the 
last-named  dates  were,  and  ever  since  have  been,  subject  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  said  judgment.  The  district  court  of  Salt  Lake  County, 
Utah,  before  which  a  hearing  was  had,  held  that  the  earnings  of  the 
defendant  in  the  possession  of  the  railway  company  were  exempt  from 
execution,  and  rendered  a  judgment  accordingly  in  favor  of  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiff,  Kirkman,  then  appealed  the  case  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  14,  1900, 
and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Baskin,  shows  the  fur- 
ther facts  in  the  case,  the  legjil  points  in  dispute,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  decision.     It  contains  the  following  language: 

The  respondents  claim  exemption  under  an  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  March  9,  1899  (Laws  1899,  p.  99,  sec.  7),  which  exempts 
from  execution  ^'the  earnings  of  the  judgment  debtor  for  personal 
342 
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i^fTi«*  wMiH'^rwi  within  ^)0  days  next  preceding  the  lery  of  the  exe- 
rulion,  or  otherwise,  it  the  judgment  debtor  hi*  a  inar- 

ms (luly  dep-ndent  unon  him  for  support/*    The 

inis  ihiix,  tlM>  le^ishiture  dia  not  iiitt'nd  that  said  prova- 
...-i  I!  liny  rotroat'tivo  ctfect,  and  that  the  jud^^ment  in  this 
it  *Jiieh  effect  i^  in  viohition  of  seetion  10,  article  1,  of  the 
'11  of  the  United  Stales,  and  inipairj^  the  ol>liffation  of  the 
Irontrat't  l>etwtH^n  the  parties  whicii  arose  upon  htideof  tlie  said 
handise  previous  to  the  passairo  of  said  act. 
A  f  the  implied  contract  and  the  rendition  of  said  jiidg- 

j,  uinier  the  uttnchmerit  law  tln*n  in  force,  garniBn-. 

oiilv  of  the  defendant's  earnings  for  his  personal 

»rnricc!8  n*ndered  wittin  i\0  days  preceding  service  on  the  gtirnlshee 
wiis  permissitjle,  (2  Comp.  Laws  18.S.S,  p,  807,  subd.  7;  Laws  181-^0, 
p.  til 4,  mH\  7.)  iSection  7  of  the  act  of  18i>9  did  not  abolish  the  remedy 
bv  giimbhrnent.  but  simply  amended  the  former  act  so  as  to  exchide 
tfce  whole  of  such  earnin«2fs  for  services  rendered  during  such  period 
fnun  Ihc  opemiion  of  that  process,  when  the  judgment  debt(»r  is  a 
nmrr\f^\  man  or  has  a  family  dej^^ndt^nt  upon  him  for  support.  So 
i'l^iHl  injur  V  complained  of  in  this  case  is  said  limitiition  of 
b\-  garnishment.  Therefore,  the  only  qm^stion  presented 
limitation  impairs  the  obligation  of  the  contract, 
of  Bronson  v.  Kinzie,  1  How,,  315;  11  L,  Ed,,  144^ 
•e  Taney  in  the  opinion  said:  '*  Undoubtedly  a  State  may 
pleasure  the  modes  of  proceed in<j  in  its  courts  in  relation 
.  contracti)  us  well  as  future.  It  may,  if  it  thinks  proper,  direct 
►  implements  of  agriculture,  or  the  tools  of  tRe 

lie,  I  i  .s  or  necessity  in  household  furniture,  shall,  like 

L  not  be  liable  to  execution  on  judgments.     Regala- 
^cription  have  always  been  considered,  in  every  civi- 
smity,  as  properly  behuiging  to  the  remedy,  to  Ixi  exercised 
jvery  sovci*eignty^  according  to  its  own  views  of  policy  and 
Atiily,     It  must  reside  in  every  State  to  enable  it  to  secure  its 
BBS  from  unjust  and  harassing  litigation,  and  to  protect  them  in 
a  pursuits  which  are  necessary  to  the  existence  and  well-being  of 
ity.     And,  although  a  new  remedy  may  be  deemed  less 
II  the  old  one,  and   may  in  some  degree   render  the 
ivt^ry  of  ticiits  more  tardy  and  dithcult.  yet  it  will  not  follow  that 
Flaw  is  unconstitutional     Whatever  belongs  merely  to  the  remedy 
\w  altered  according  to  the  will  of  the  State,  provid*'d  thi*  alter- 
d*M.*s  not  impair  tnc  oldigation  of  the  contract.     But,  If  that 
13  produtx*d,  it  IS  immaterial  whether  it  is  done  by  acting  on  the 
n*dy  or  directly  xm  the  contract  itself.     In  either  case,  it  is  prohib- 
rUed  by  the  Constitution," 

^  as  well  as  debtors  are  presumed  to  know  that  the  legisla- 
irdierent  power  to  enlarge,  limit,  alter,  or  repeal  remedial 
that  contraets  are  not  directW  impaired,  and  a  rein- 
less convenient  and  less  prompt  and  speedy,  than 
lone  ho  or  repealed.     Also  to  enact  such  laws  aw,  "'accord- 

it»o.  s  of  policy  and  bumanity,  it  may  deem  necessary 

Dt  the  citizens  of  the  'State  from  unjust,  merciU»ss,  and  oppre^s- 
^^Ton  and  other  evils  detrimental  to  the  common  weal,  and 
Tu  in  those  pursuits  of  inditstrv^  and  secure  to  tliem  those 
pnyiej-gcs  and  rights,  which  experience  lias  already  shown,  or  in  the 
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future  luay  be  shown,  to  be  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  strcnstfa 
of  the  State,  although  such  necessary  laws  may  in  sonio  way  or  other 
aifoct  contracts  previously  entered  into."  Among  such  necessary  laws 
are  police  regulations,  exemptions  from  forced  sales  on  execution  of 
necessary  implements  of  agriculture,  the  tools  of  mechanics,  necessair 
household  furniture  for  the  use  of  the  family  and  their  wearing  apparpl, 
(»xenii)ti<)n  of  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  laborei's,  etc.  Parties  making 
contnicts,  T  think,  should  be  charged  with  notice  that  the  legislature 
has  a  right  to  make  su(?h  necessary  changes  in  the  laws,  and  that  it 
should  be  presumed  that  they  intended  their  contracts  to  bo  subject  to 
such  reasonable  and  necessary  changes. 

(■ertainly,  any  change  or  fimitation  of  the  remedy  which  docs  not 
materially  abridge  the  right  does  not  impair  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
tract. As  stated  in  Van  Hoffman  r.  City  of  Quincy,  4  Wall.,  554; 
18  Ij.  Ed.,  403,  "•  every  case  nnist  be  deteiiriined  uponits  own  circum- 
stances.-' In  the  case  at  bar  it  is  conceded  that  the  defendant  has  a 
family  dependent  upon  him  f<:)r  support,  and  that  his  only  means  of 
doing  so  is  his  wages.  It  is  a  matter  of  <'ommon  knowledge  that,  at 
the  tune  and  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  limiting  tTie  remedy 
by  garnishment,  many  other  citizens  of  the  State  were  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  defendant,  and  that,  owing  to  the  financial  crisis  which 
prevailed,  it  was  a  ditlicult  task  for  the  laborer  to  earn  sufficient  to 
properly  support  his  family.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  limitation 
of  the  remedy  of  garnishment  was  reasonable  and  necessary,  and  is 
not  such  a  change  as  inipaii*s  the  obligation  of  the  contract.  It  is 
ordered  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  be  affirmed,  and  that 
the  app<»llant  pay  the  costs. 


(  .ONSTITUTIOXALITY  OF   StATLTE — FoKBIDDINO  THE  iNSTmJTION  IX 

A  P\)kki(;n'  State  by  a  Kksident  of  One  State  of  ax  Acnox 

AGAINST    THE    Wa(JES    OF    A    RESIDENT    OF    THE    SaME    StATE — In    re 

J^lulyif^  i)7  SontJnreAtern  Rrpin'tn^  poge  oJ^o. — An  application  was 
made  in  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri,  division  No.  2.  by  one  Helen 
Flukes  for  a  writ  of  halwas  corpus  to  procure  her  discharge  from  an 
indictment  charging  her  with  suing  a  resident  wage-earner  in  a  foreign 
State.  The  court  rendered  its  decision  in  the  April  term,  19VK),  and 
discharged  the  prisoner,  declaring  the  statute  under  which  she  had 
been  indict(»d  to  ]»e  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  reverses  the  statute  and  gives  the  facts  in 
the  case  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision.  It  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Sherwood,  and  reads  in  pirt  as  follows: 

This  is  an  original  proc(*eding  instituted  in  the  court,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  passed  by  the  fortieth 
general  assembly  of  this  State,  which  act  is  the  following:  '*  Every 
person  or  persons,  company,  corporation  or  firm,  and  every  aeent  of 
any  pei*son  or  persons,  company,  corjwration  or  firm,  who  "shiul  take 
or  send,  or  cause*  to  be  tjiken  or  sent,  out  of  this  State  any  note,  bond, 
account  or  chose  in  action  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  or  causing  to 
be  instituted  any  suit  thereon  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction  against  a  resi- 
dent of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  having  execution,  attaohment^ 
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r  i>nx'«\^s  issued  in  such  suiU  or  upon  a  jud^moiit 

:i  8uit,  ajtrainst  the  wagen  of  a  resident  of  this  Stiitt^, 

1  uriKM\ss  st.^rv«*d  upon  any  privoii  who  is,  or  firm,  roni- 

tifni  which  is  subject  to  the  processes  of  the  courts  of 

*•,  wiio  is  indebted  t>r  iimy  become  indebted  to  a  resident  of 

f  for  wages,  shall  be  deemed  j^uilty  of  u  inisdemeanor,  and,  on 

?t\on  thereof,  shall  l»e  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than  one 

»»d  dollii(*s  nor  more  than  tive  hinulred  dollaiN,  and  by  imprison- 

Bent  in  the  county  jail  for  a  |>eriod  of  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor 

unety  'days.;"     (Section  2356,  Rev.  Stat.,  189t*.) '  If  the  act 

n^  im^'on'stitutional,  the  petitioner's  rig:ht  to  l)e  discharged 

•  fied  in  this  court,  because  we  now  treat  {just 

I V  e  been  trejited)  an  unconstitutional  law  us  no 

iw  at  nil* 

\V!i»'n  put  in  more  condensed  form,  the  section  on  which  the  proso- 

:  the  petitioner  is  Ijased  gives  fortli  these  results:  It  subjects 

on,  etr,,  to  a  tine  of  not  less  than  $lOO  nor  more  than  $500, 

risHinment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  30  nor  more  than 

who  sends  out  of  this  State,  etc.,  any  note,  etc.,  account,  etc*, 

at-^  pur|K>se  of  ""  instituting    #     #     #     j^,,y  ^^;^  thereon  in  a  foreign 

liction  against  a  resident  of  this  State,  for  the  purpose  of  having 

ition,  ftttiichment,  pirnishment/'  etc,,  ''issuea  in  such  suit,  or 

in  a  judj*int*nt  rentlered  in  such  suit,  atj-aiost  the  wag'cs  of  a  resident 

"bis  State,  and  having  such  process  served  upon  luiy     *    *^     ^    eor- 

llion     •     ♦     ♦    ttubject  to  the  processes  of  the  courts  of  this  State, 

is  indebted    *    *    ♦    to  a  resident  of  this  '^tnte  for  wages." 

I'nder  the  provisions  of  section  3435,  Rev.  Stat.,  189*J,  no|>erson  can 

'*   V        d  IIS  gjirnishee,  on  account  of  wages  due  from  him  to  a 

I  his  employ  for  the  last  thirty  days'  service:    Pn^rUItd^ 

\ee  is  the  head  of  a  family  and  a  resident  of  this  State." 

n  i»e  seen  that  under  the  laws  of  this  State  the  wages  of  a 

Ingb'  |>*'rson,  an  employee  and  a  resident  of  this  State,  are  not  exempt 

rfvm  the  process  of  garnishment  here,  while  under  the  terms  of  se<*tion 

B56  such  wages  are  expressly  exempted  from  the  prot*ess  of  garnish- 

.  in  aiu>lher  State,  unless  the  creditor  who  attem|>ts  to  garnish 

over  there  is  willing  to  incur  the  punishment  of  b<*th  tine  an<l 

If'  rit  for  such  a  course.     This,  in  eticct  gives  to  single  and 

/<  rsons  who  arc  residents  of  and  employees  in  this  State  arj 

juu  in  Illinois  and  otlier  SUite^  tliat  they  are  not  allowed  in  this 

iate  of  their  residence.     This  results  in  exempting  all  thoM*  single 

•siflents,  etc.,  whose  w^ages  are  atteui|)ted  tf>  l>e  sei/.ed  under 

of  a  foreign  court,  while  it  leaves  unexeiiqitcd  those  w^hose 

\  nn*  gjirnished  under  pnx*ess  of  our  own  courts.     Ilesides.  those 

.M.r...,Tv,  residents  of  tnis  State,  who  are  married,  can  ordy  claim 

an  exemption  of  wages  due  for  the  last  30  days^  service, 

tnry,  and  all  single  w^age^earners,  by  the  law  in  (jiiestroru  so  far 

acerns  suits  in  foreign  jurisdictions,  are  exempt,  without  any  limit 

^nption, 

-  f>f  the  section  are  more  widespread  than  already  related, 

ritlv  ap|M»ai\     The  creditor  of  any  other  than  a  wage-earner 

-•■nd  over  to  Illinois  or  elsewhere,  without  fear  of  arrest  or 

•  or  imprisonment  -•arjy  note,  bond,  account  or  chose  in  action,"' 

._«;iT,fp  >»uch  suit  IIJ5  he  may  please,  and  obtnin  any  such  process 

I  sire,  and  levy  and  seize  on  any  personal  or  real  or  mixed 
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property  or  debts  or  wages,  and  may  collect  his  claim  in  due  and  usual 
course  of  law,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Why  should  such  discrimina- 
tion be  made  among  creditors  merely  because  the  debtors  in  one  case 
receive  their  remuneration  for  their  labor  in  wages,  and  in  the  other 
case  in  cash  payments  day  by  day,  or  in  a  cow,  horse,  produce,  or  a 
tract  of  land? 

Again,  the  creditor,  though  resident  of  this  State,  while  he  may  not 
institute  suit  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  in  the  manner  contemplated  in 
section  2356,  on  a  ''note,  bond,  account  or  chose  in  action,  j^ot,  so 
soon  as  he  converts  his  note,  etc.,  into  a  judgment  against  his  wage- 
earning  debtor,  he  immediately  becomes  "  law  proof,"  so  far  as  concerns 
the  section  under  discussion,  and,  securing  a  copy  of  his  judgment,  may 
do  with  it  as  he  will,  so  far  as  foreign  courts  and  processes  are  con- 
cerned, even  against  his  co-resident  and  wage-earning  debtor,  and  can 
not  be  punished  for  so  doing.  This  instance  affords  fresh  illustration 
of  the  aiscriminations  which  the  questioned  law  makes  in  favoi  ot  some 
creditors  and  against  others — those  who  live  side  by  side  in  the  same 
town. 

Furthermore,  the  controverted  law  does  more  still.  Not  content 
with  its  rijjorous  restrictions  and  severe  punishments  on  creditors  resi- 
dent of  this  State,  it  levels  its  denunciations  against  all  mankind.  It 
comprehends  within  its  forbidding  and  globe-encircling  enactment  all 
creditors  having  a  note,  bond,  aceount,  or  chose  in  action  within  the 
confines  of  this  State  who  dare  to  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  such  note, 
etc.,  to  another  State,  to  institute  a  suit  on  it  as  contemplated  in  the 
section  under  review.  Is  not  such  a  far-reaching,  world-embracing 
law  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  make  valid?  But  the  act 
does  not  stop  even  there.  It  separates  wage-earners  in  a  way  diffei-ent 
from  any  yet  suggested.  Only  those  wage-earners  who  are  in  the 
employ  of  ^*  any  person  who  is,  or  firm,  company  or  corporation  which 
is  subject  to  the  processes  of  the  courts  of  this  State,"  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  statute.  If  the  pereon,  firm,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion is  not  subject  to  such  processes,  then  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  the  creclitor  sending  his  note,  etc.,  into  a  foreign  jurisdiction 
for  collection. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  litigated  statute  the  act  of  sending  a  note 
out  of  this  State  for  the  purpose,  etc.,  is  made  a  crime.  Under  the 
prohibition  of  section  1,  article  14,  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  ''no  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lil)erty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  pei*son  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Our  own  constitu- 
tion contains  a  provision  which  declares  "that  no  person  shall  ]>e 
deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of  law  (sec- 
tion 80,  art.  2),  and  also  a  provision  forbidding  the  legislature  to  grant 
'•to  any  coi^poration,  association  or  individual  any  special  or  exclusive 
right,  privilege  or  immunity"  (section  53,  art.  4)?  And  section  2,  art. 
4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prescribes  that ''  the  citizens 
of  each  Stat(»  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  tlie  several  States.'' 

As  is  said  by  an  eminent  judge:  "The  rights  thus  guaranteed  are 
something  more  than  the  mere  privileges  of  locomotion.  The  guar- 
anty is  the  negation  of  arbitrary  power  in  every  form  which  resiuts  in 
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'lit.     These  t^eiTTis,  'life/ Miberty/ and  *  prop- 

'  terms,  and  cover  every  rigbt  to  which  a  mom- 

puiitic  Is  entitled  under  the  litw.     Within  their  corn* 

! '•' are  em))raced  the  ri^ht  of  8elf-dofen?^p,  freedom  of 

'iTi  and   politiejil    freedom,  exemption  from  arhitrary 

i  i-ht  to  buy  and  svW  as  others  may — all  our  liljertiei^,  jier- 

and  political;  in  short,  all  that  timkeH  life  worth  living; 

'*'  of  these  lilwrtie.s  can  any  tjne  he  deprived,  <*xccpt  l>y  due 

l:iw/'     (2  Storv,  Const.  (5th  ed.)  yec.  11*50;  State  v.  Julow, 

i-i*  Mu.,  i»;H:  31  S.  W.,  781;  2t»  L.  R.  A.,  2570 

Sn%\\  :t-<  rlsewhere  jituted,  eneh  of  the  ri^ht.s  heretofore  mentioned 

I  it,  as*  itn  natural  and  neeesHary  coincident,  all  that  etlV^ctu- 

'  nder.s  complete  and  full,  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  that 

rigfaU     And  it  hns  lieen  determined  Ijy  this  court  and  other  court'^  that 

ai»  oti€»  din  he  deprived  of  a  ve.^ited  ri^ht  of  action  without  infringing 

(HI  Umt  provision  of  our  conHtitution  and  that  of  the  United  iSUitei^ 

^iiig  the  deprivation  of  life,  lihert3%  and  property  without  due 

of  law.     And  this  court  ha^  also  determined  that  it  does  not 

wer  of  the  legislature  to  make  that  act  a  crime  which  consists 

xerciju>  of  a  simple  (Constitutional  right     (State  ^».  J u low, 

>  y        ;      The  right  to  itriiig  a  stiit  to  enforce  a  contract  is  part  and 

^jr-;ii*  ♦  1  *n  that  contmct;  and  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  property, 

which  I  he  owner  can  not  be  deprived  if  the  organic  law  or  both 

State  and  nation  \ie  olieved. 

Tlie  tu't  under  discuii^ion  also  deprives  any  creditor,  as  therein  men- 

of  the  equal  protection  of  tlie  laws,  and  abridges  the  privileges 

1  inimnnities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  denies  to  such 

'  rights  whi(*h  seetiorj  2,  art.  4,  of  the  Constitution  of 

«"s  grants  to  them,  by  declaring  that  '*the  citizens  of 

i  hi'  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 

'.ml  States."    A  citi^ien  of  New  York  or  of  California 

just  such  a  suit  as  the  petitioner  has  brought,  and  be  lield 

i.iuieles!^.     The  act  is  also  obnoxious  to  the  charge  that  it 

iirrantjt  s^jiecial  and  exclusive  privileges  to  certain  persons  or  assoc^ia- 

r  f  p^rsonet,  and  denies  the  same  to  others  in  tne  same  or  similar 

t  Uiiilly,  section  235<l>  undertakes  to  arbitnirily  separate  natural 
rlfti<^»^  cif  |HX>ple,  and  to  pr(jvide  different  rules  of  action  for  each  of 
the  dii«c»veren  fnictious,  thus  unwarrantably  formed  into  a  class  of  its 
own.  (State  r.  Julow.  Hupra,)  The  premises  considered,  we  declare 
ihelmw  unconstitutional,  on  the  various  grounds  hereinbefore  setfoilh, 
.and  hence  discharge  the  prisoner.     All  concur. 


EMru>TKB»'     LlAniLrrY— CONTRIBUTOBT     NeOLIOENOE — CONRTRUO 

or  StArvrK  ~J/tMi/il^  v.  Intenmiimml  Paper  Co.  ^^7  Atlantic 
f\  pfiij*'    IftU,  —  Action  was   brought   by  »Tustus  R.  Hoadley, 
...rtrator  of  the  estate  of  Miehael   Kemiedy,  deceased,  against 
llbtralKTve-nnmed  comimny  to   recover  damages   for  the  death  of  the 
Mt.  who,  whil»»  at  work  in  the  company's  mill  upon  repairs  to  a 
iigi'Ntcr  reivived  injuries  which  caused  his  death  within  2  or  3 
Icfairs  ihcreaftcn     A  judgment  was  rendei'ed  in  favor  uf  the  plaintiff 
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in  the  county  court  of  Rutland  County,  Vt.,  where  the  case  was  heard, 
and  the  defendant  carried  it  upon  exceptions  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  December  4,  1899,  and 
affinned  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Thompson,  contains 
one  point  of  interest,  and  in  this  connection  the  following  was  said 
therein: 

The  defendant  excepted  to  the  refusal  of  the  county  court  to  direct 
a  verdict  for  it  on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  negligence  causing  the 
death  of  the  decedent  occurred  while  he  was  at  work  Sunday  on  the 
defendant's  pulp  digester  in  its  paper  mill  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  The 
defendant  also  excepted  to  the  charge  to  the  jury  on  this  subject.  The 
instruction  was,  in  substance,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover, 
if  his  case  was  made  out  in  other  respects,  notwithstanding  that  the 
decedent  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  working  for  the  defendant  on 
Sunday,  if  the  jury  found  that  defendant's  negligence  was  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  his  death,  and  his  working  Sunday  the  remote  cause. 
It  is  now  contended  by  the  defendant  that  the  decedent  was  working 
in  violation  of  V.  S.,  sec.  5140,  which  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any 
business  or  employment,  except  works  of  necessity  or  charity,  between 
12  o'clock  Saturday  night  ana  12  o'clock  the  following  Sunday  night, 
under  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,  and  that  consequently  the  plain- 
tiff is  precluded  from  recovery.  The  jury  found  that  the  negligence 
of  the  defendant  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  death  of  the  decedent, 
and  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence. 

There  is  a  conflict  of  authorities  on  this  subject,  but  the  view 
adopted  by  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  the  contention  of  the 
defendant.  This  view  accords  with  reason  and  the  general  principles 
of  the  law  applicable  to  torts.  The  fact  that  the  decedent  was  work- 
ing for  the  defendant  on  Sunday  can  not  be  said  to  be,  either  in  law 
or  in  fact,  contributory  negligence  concurring  to  produce  the  injury, 
nor  the  proximate  cause  of  it.    The  motion  for  a  verdict  on  tms 

f ground  was  properl}'  denied.    The  charge  on  this  subject  was  more 
avorable  to  the  defendant  than  it  was  entitled  to  have  given,  and  the 
exception  thereto  can  not  be  sustained. 


Empix)yers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Constbuction  of 
Statute — Fellow-Servants — Long  v.  Chicago^  Bock  Island  and 
Te,ms  Ry.  Co,^  o7  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  SOS. — ^This  was  a  suit 
for  damages  brought  by  G.  J.  Long  on  account  of  injuries  incurred 
by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  the  above-named  railroad  company. 
The  case  was  tried  before  an  inferior  court  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
without  a  jury,  and  the  judge  thereof  gave  judgment  for  the  defend- 
ant. His  conclusions  of  fact  and  law,  tiled  as  legally  required,  showed, 
among  others,  the  following  facts:  That  the  plaintiff  was  a  section 
man  employed  by  said  railroad  and  was  at  work  on  the  day  of  the 
accident  with  a  gang  of  about  20  others;  that  it  was  their  custom  to 
retuiii  to  the  tool  house  at  the  dose  of  each  day's  work  and  place  the 


ii>ols  therein;  thai  on  tlm  day  of  the  accident  the  plaiiUiti  and  otheifcy 
^t>f  lli4»  gnti|^«  ftt  the  hour  to  unit  work^  stnrttxl  north  toward  the  tool 
b«>ai§(H  carrying  the  toolw  with  which  they  had  worked:  that  before 
nnirhittg  a  bri<lije  they  had  to  cvom  they  met  a  hand  car,  iLsed  on  the 
^•x^tion*  iToing  south  to  get  some  tooU  to  t^arry  liack  to  the  tool  house; 
llwl  ihiJ*  iiir  wa.s  o|.H*nited  by  som**  of  the  fcmuie  y^iu^  of  t«ection  njen; 
ihjit  thLs  inir,  upon  returning,  on  itn  wa^^  to  the  tool  houi^e,  overtook 
thi*  (iliiiniifT  and  two  others  while  they  were  on  the  bridge;  that  said 
cnr  w«N  running  at  a  speed  of  a}>out  8  miles  an  hour,  and  struck  the 
1 1  "'    kn»>cki*d  him  dowTi,  ran  over  and  Injured  him.     In  this  same 

•  *he  judge  naid:  "I  find  that  the  men  uperating  the  hand  car 
>ei  _i'nt  in  running  u|>on  plaintiff,  and  that  plaintiff  did  not 

3iitnhiite  to  hm  injury  by  any  negligence  upon  his  part.  *  *  * 
iVt  I  n»ndiM'  judgment  fur  def(*n(hint  because  I  conclude  that  the 
phiintiff  and  the  ?*ection  men  operating  said  hand  car  w^erer  fellow- 
t*n*mil^  luid  I  further  find  that  plaintiff  was  nc»t  engaged  in  operating 
tie  trainH,  cars,  or  loc^omotives  of  defendant."  From  the  judgment 
>f  Uie  Iritil  juilge  the  plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  ci\nl 
ippiuiU  for  the  second  division  of  the  State,  which  t*ourt,  after  a  hear- 
ag.  HtRniied  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court.  The  plaintiff  then  car- 
ried the  cHi^e  upon  a  writ  of  error  liefore  the  supreme  <*ourt  of  Texas, 
rhii*b  rvndered  its  decision  June  25, 1900,  and  rev^ersed  tHe  judgments 
if  the  lower  courts. 
Chief  .fust ice  Gaines  delivered  the  opinion,  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
he  ^id: 

tivti'  '        irtV  conchision  that  tlie  servants  ufw>n  the  handcar, 
fh*^^   I  -f  caused  the  injury,  were  the  felluw-servants  of  the 

'it*d  a<  error  in  the  court  of  civil  appeals,  and  is 
irt.  That,  according  to  the  rulings  of  this  court, 
ae^i^  employees  would  have  been  fellow-servants  at  common  law,  there 
in  bi^  no  ijuestion.  But  the  common  law  in  regard  to  fellow-servants 
Ijeen  changed  by  statute  in  this  Stiite.  The  legislature  has  passed 
tbr»»e  lu^tK  u[K>n  the  subjei't,  each  of  which  has  had  the  effect  of  placing 
restrictions  up<->n  the  rule. 

Hie  judge  at  this  point  mentions  and  comment**  upon  the  first  tw^o 
wt'tjn  and  then  continues: 

Tho  act  of  June  IH,  1897*  makes  more  sweeping  changes.     The  first 

ction  excludes  all  persons  •*  engaged  in  the  work  of  opemtinij  the 

loix>motives  or  trains"  of  a  railroad  company  from  the  riHe  of 

iw -servants.     Section  '^  is  a  substitute  for  section  *J  of  the  i>reviou8 

^aud  U  an  follows:  ^''All  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common 

nciM.if  such  [H>r?*on,  receiver,  or  corjx>mtion,  (controlling  or  opemt- 

nailruad  or  street  railway,  and  w*ht»  whilf*  so  employed,  are  in 

tilt*  grntle  of  emplovnient  and  are  doing  the  same  tmanicter  of 

rk  i>r  '  and  are  working  tc»gether  at  the  same  time  and  place 

.  at  »  '    |)iece  of  work  and  to  a  conmion  purpose,  are  feUow- 

wilh  each  other,     Kmployees  w!io  do  nut  come  within  the 

lui  of  this  section  shall  not  be  considered  feUow-seivaiiU*^^ 
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The  additional  limitations  placed  upon  the  rule  by  the  language  just 
quoted  arc  two:  First,  the  employees  nmst  be  doing  the  same  character 
of  work;  and,  se<?ond,  they  must  be  working  at  the  same  piece  of 
work.  In  determining  this  case  we  may  concede,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  carrying  in  the  tools  at 
the  time  the  accident  occurred  were  working  toge'ther  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  to  a  common  purpose.  They  were  clearly  of  the 
same  grade  of  employment.  The  questions,  then,  to  be  determined, 
are:*  Were  the  men  who  w^ere  operating  the  hand  car  and  the  plaintiff 
engaged  in  the  same  character  of  work?  and  were  they  engaged  in  the 
same  piece  of  work,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  if  ^ieither  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  '' character  of  work"  nor  that  of  the  words 
"same  piece  of  work"  is  at  all  clear.  When  applied  to  the  compli- 
cated constructions  and  repairs  incident  to  the  business  of  railroads, 
tenns  more  indefinite  could  hardlv  have  been  found.  We  must,  there- 
fore, forbear  the  attenjpt  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  to  be  followed 
in  their  construction  and  application,  and  content  ourselves  with  the 
endeavor  to  apply  them  to  the  particular  facts  of  this  case. 

The  work  immediately  at  hand  when  the  injury  was  inflicted  was 
the  carrying  of  the  tools  to  a  place  of  safety.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose,  some  of  tne  employees  (including  those  through 
whose  negligence  the  injury  was  inflicted)  were  using  a  nand  car,  whue 
othera,  including  the  plaintiff,  were  merely  carrying  them  in  by  hand. 
The  means  employed  by  the  former  was  so  distinctly  different  from 
those  in  use  by  the  latter  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  different  character  of  work  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  can  be  said  that  at  the  verj''  time 
of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  and  those  operating  the  hand  car  were 
doing  the  same  piece  of  work.  If  the  injuiy  had  been  inflicted  by  one 
of  the  employees  working  the  hand  car  upon  another  who  was  then 
engaged  in  operating  the  same  car,  it  should  be  held  that  they  were 
engaged  upon  the  same  piece  of  work.  But  it  would  seem  that  each 
employee  who  was  carrying  one  or  more  tools  without  the  aid  of 
another  was  engaged  in  a  different  piece  of  work  from  that  which  was 
being  done  by  an}'^  one  of  his  coemployees.  Our  conclusion  is  that 
the  court  erred  in  holding  that  the  servants  upon  the  hand  car  were 
fellow-servants  with  the  phiintiff,  and  therefore  the  judgment  must  be 
reversed. 


Empix)yers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Contributory  Neg- 
LKJENCE  OF  THE  EMPLOYEE,  ETC. — Qnivowt  /'.  Alahavni  Great  Sotftliem 
liiiilroad  Co. ,  36  Soufhea^tcm  RcporU^r^patje  o09, — Action  was  brought 
against  the  above-named  railroad  company  by  A.  J.  Quirouet  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ  and  due,  as  he 
alleged,  to  its  negligence.  The  evidence  showed  that  he  was  employed 
as  a  flagman  on  one  of  the  com[)any's  freight  trains;  that  he  sought 
to  mount  the  fourth  car  from  the  ca))oosc  while  the  train  was  in  motion 
in  order  to  release  the  brakes,  which  he  himself  had  "put  on,"  as  the 
set  brakes  were  causing  the  wheels  to  slide  and  smoke,  rendering  the 
wheels  liable  to  burst;  that  when  he  tried  to  mount  the  car  he  took 
hold  of  a  standard  which  was  on  the  car  for  the  purpose  of  preventiiig 
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fripe^.  with  which  the  car  wa^  loadod.  from  rolling  off;  that  the 

*      '  ^o  hir^e  that  ho  roiild  jicit  Lri^sp  it,  hut  wa.s  required  to 

n«b^  and  writst  around  it;  that  as  he  did  so,  and  phiced  hif* 

upcMi  the  journal  box,  and  threw  his  weight  on  the  standard,  it 

with  him,  thrt^w  him  down,  iind  thruw  hU  foot  off  the  journal 

id  under  the  wheel  of  the  <*ar,  vv  LieL  i*a?*8ed  over  his  ankle,  foot, 

Ivg^,  And  aUL^ed  him  to  sustain  serious  and  painful  injur]e8;  that 

'    t  ill  which  the  standard  workc*d  was  square,  and  the  stnndiird 

i  and  not  properly  lit  ted  to  it;  and  that  the  rules  of  the  road 

I  farce  when  the  plaintiff  was  injured  declanxl  that  employees  must  not 

t  on  or<»ff  of  tniin>  when  in  motion,  and  that,  if  they  did 

»t'  at  their  own  peril  and  risk. 

Ih^-  pkintilT  elaimed  tlait  the  f«dlowing,  making  part  of  section  2590 

the  code  of  Alabama  of  l8St>*  was  appliaible  in  his  ease;  '"When 

TMinal  injury  is  re.eeived  by  a  servant  or  employee  in  the  service  or 

^ineBs  of  the  master  or  employer,  the  master  or  employer  is  liable 

An*wi*r  in  damages  to  such  servant  or  employee,  as  if  lie  were  a  j 

Miger,  and  not  engaged  in  such  service  or  employment,  in  the  eiiscs  1 

llowing:  (1)  When  the  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  any  defect  in 

'iticm  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with, 

,  t  he  business  of  the  njnster  or  employer.    -^     ♦     *    (o)  When 

th  injurr  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 

viw  nr  employment  of  the  nnister  or  employer,  who  has  the  charge 

coiiLnd  of  any  signal,  pointvS,  locomotive,  engine,  switch,  car,  or 

liti  upon  a  railway,  or  of  any  part  of  the  track  of  a  railway.'- 

lie  case  was  heard  in  the  city  court  of  Atlanta,  Ga*,  and  the  court 

vcted  tlie  jury  to  render  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  company.     The 

[itiff  then  carried  the  ca*ie  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 

Fit  of  ern)r,  which  court  rendt*red  its  decision  »Tuly  1*2,  19(H), 

lod  the  action  of  the  lower  court, 

frhtt  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  .Judge  Cobb,  and 

syllabus  of  the  same,  prepared  by  the  court,  reads  as  follows: 

.    Ail  ^-mployee  of  a  niilrojid  company,  who  was  injured  in  under- 

mount  a  rapidly  moving  flat  car  by  plucing  his  foot  upon  the 

'  »  ».,*  journal  Ik>x,  and  seizing  a  standard  which  had  been  inserted 

^an  ojwming  in  the  side  of  a  car  in  order  to  prevent  the  freight  thereon 

•tr,  was  not,  either  under  the  general  rules  of  law  or  any 

ute,  entitled  to  a  recover>^  on  the  ground  that  the  standard 

tiic  socket  and  caused  him  to  fall,  when  there  was  no  tcsti- 

ling  to  show  that  the  stanciard  wus  placed  on  the  car  as  a 

counting  the  same,  but.  on  the  ccmtrury,  jwisitive  testimony 

ni»t  |)hiced  there  or  intended  to  Jk*  used  for  that  pur{>ose. 

Jieii  an  employee  Iuls  his  choi*  e  of  two  ways  in  which  to  per- 

IE  duty,  the  one  safe,  though  inconvenient,  and  tfie  other  dangerous, 

!:•  lK>iiiid  to  setei^t  the  safe  method;  and  if,  instead  of  so  domg,  he 

'Ue  the  dangeroiLs  wav,  and  is,  in  consequence,  injured* 

such  negligence  na  will  bar  an  action  for  damages  against 
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the  master.     The  principle  here  auiiounced  is  recognized  law  in  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

3.  If  there  was,  in  the  present  case,  any  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  the  plaintiff  acted  in  an  emergency,  it  was  one  of  bis  own  making, 
and  the  defendant  company  could  not  be  held  responsible  on  the  theory 
that  it  had  by  its  negligence  placed  him  in  such  a  position  as  to  relieve 
him  of  the  duty  of  exercising  ordinary  care  for  his  own  safety. 

4.  The  evidenc<3  demanded  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  tnere  was 
no  error  in  directing  the  jury  to -find  accordingly. 


Seamen— Suit  for  Wages — Credit  for  Prohibited  Paymentr— 
The  Alexandi-r  M,  Lawrence^  101  Federal  Reporter^  p<J(f*^  l^o. — ^I'his 
was  a  suit  in  admiralty  brought  by  a  seaman  to  recover  wages  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Alabama. 
The  court  rendered  its  decision  March  3,  1900,  and  gave  a  decree  in 
the  seaman's  favor.  There  is  no  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  tuse 
other  than  the  references  thereto  made  in  the  opinion  of  the  court 
delivered  by  District  Judge  Toulmin,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  forbid  the  payment  of  a  seaman's 
wages  in  advance,  and  provide  that  in  no  case,  except  as  therein  pro- 
vided, shall  such  payment  absolve  the  vessel,  or  the  master  or  owner 
thereof,  from  full  payment  of  wages  after  the  same  shall  have  bet»n 
actually  earned,  and  shall  be  no  defense  to  a  libel  for  the  recovery  of 
such  wages.  (30  Stat.,  7<)3.)  The  statutes  also  provide  that  all  sea- 
men diseliarged  from  merchant  vessels,  etc.,  shall  be  discharged  and 
receive  their  wages  in  the  presence  of  a  dulv -authorized  shipping  com- 
mission(»r,  except  when  some  court  otherwise  directs;  and  any  mitster 
or  owner  of  any  such  v<*ssel,  who  discharges  any  such  seamen  belong- 
ing thereto,  or  pays  their  wages  within  the  United  States  in  any  other 
manner,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penaltv  of  not  more  than  5^50  (Rev.  St., 
sec.  4541>):  and  further  provides  tliat,  in  all  cases  in  which  discharge 
and  settlement  before  a  shipping  commissioner  are  required,  no  pay- 
n)ent,  receii)t,  settlement,  or  discharge,  otherwise  made,  shall  operate 
as  evidence  of  the  relejise  or  satisfaction  of  any  claim  (id.,  sec.  4552). 

It  is  an  elementary  principle  of  law  that  one  who  has  himself  par- 
ticipated in  a  violation  of  the  law  can  not  be  peniiitted  to  assert  m  a 
court  of  justice  any  right  founded  upon  or  growing  out  of  the  illegal 
transaction.  The  authorities,  both  State  and  Federal,  hold  that  no 
rij^hts  can  spring  from  or  be  rested  upon  an  act  in  the  performance  of 
which  a  criminal  penalty  is  incurred.  The  penaltv  implies  a  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  act  n^lating  to  it  is  void — as  absolutely  void  as  if  the  law 
had  declared  that  it  should  be  so. 

Hence  I  am  bound  to  hold  that  the  advance  of  #10  made  by  the 
master  to  the*  libelant  on  his  wages  not  then  earned  can  be  no  defense 
to  this  libel  for  the  recovery  of  wagi^s,  the  proof  showing  that  wages 
were  earned;  and,  in  vi(»w  of  the  fact  that  tlie  payment  of  the  $1:2.36 
to  the  libelant  at  Mobile  on  the  termination  of  the  voyage  was  in  vio- 
lation of  section  4549,  Rev.  St.,  and  of  the  law  as  declared  in  the 
authorities  cited,  however  unjust  it  may  appear,  or  however  harsh 
such  rulings  might  sometimes  be,  I  am  constrained  to  hold  that  the 
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^tran  not  Vip  permitted  to  a^gi^rt  hin  ri^^ht  to  havo  nurh  piu  nient 
1  frofii  or  chur^f*<i  utpiinst  iiny  wa*^<*s  jirtiiuMy  f^jiriic^rl  hy  the 
at.     The  claimant  can  rest  no  ri^ht  u|>on  the  act  of  payment,  it 
done  t*uhj*^i*t  to  a  ponaltv.     Furtbcrmoro,  the  statute  expressly 
ribal  no  such  payment  nhall  operate  as  evidence  of  the  release  or 
'  iA*tioi]  of  thi*  liljelant's  riaim.     If  the  payment  can  not  operate  as 
_^  H%ix\  }s  it  luhnissifih*  as  t^vi<lcnceif     My  opinion  is  that  the  lihehint 
»#iititled  to  no  na^es  from  the  time  he  wa>  imprisoned  down  to  tlic 
^lime  he  rs.\^hipped  on  the  voya^^e  to  Mobile,  as  I  tind  he  was  himself 
itiHis^^*  i^f  the  impristjnment,     A   ilecree  will  be  entered  for  the 
int  for  f?:i:3Jiti  with  a  division  of  the  costi?. 


**BAMiw— VATJnrrr  of  Sntppixo  Articles— Riciht  to  Leave  Ves- 
T/it  (keid^'ntal,  101  Kdend  li* ^porter,  pay r  007,— Thm  suit  was 
in  ihe  LTnit4Hi  States  district  court  for  the  district  of  Washing- 
'Ti  division,  by  seamen  to  colloct  w^a^^es.     The  decision  in 
I-  rendered  May  12,  11*00,  and  the  facts  and  the  legal  points 
ettled  therein  are  shown  in  the  opinion  of  the  courts  delivered  by  Dia- 
|ricl  Jiidgt*  Flan  ford,  which  reads  as  follows: 

ITiis  is  a  >?uit  to  collect  seamen's  wattes  which  the  libeknt^s  claim  to 
iv<*  •'•nied  by  services  on  the  ship  f/ceidt-nfa/,  on  a  run  fi^oni  San 
a^nscti  to  Seattle.  The  owner  of  the  ship  jipjjears  as  t  laimant,  and 
[filetl  an  answer  in  which  he  resists  the  demand  of  the  lii>elants  on 
Ifroiind  that  they  became  IkjuikL  by  siofning  articles  for  a  deliuite 
i}d  of  time,  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  vessel  to  the  end  of 
pet'itied  {>enud,  and  until  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  San  Fran- 
the  port  of  discharge,  and  tliat,  l>eing  so  fiound  to  s*»rvice,  they 
["were  guilty  of  continued  willful  disobedience  of  lawful  commands  of 
fi...  ,  .*i*ftijjj^  ft„d  by  such  disobedience  they  have  forfeited  the  entire 
of  their  wages.  I  find  from  the  evidenci^  that  <luri!tg  the  run 
]i  rsin  Francisco  to  S^Hittle  the  libehuds  faithfidly  |>er formed  tlieir 
f^s  !!.■<  sejiuien  in  doing  the  work  required  of  them,  whieh  was  neces- 
be  done  in  navigating  the  vessel,  but  on  two  occasions  they 
to  do  seamen's  work  w^hich  was  not  strictly  nece^isary  in 
['uvering  the  ves^scl  or  for  her  preservation,  and  wliile  at  sea  they 
known  their  intentions  to  leave  the  vessel  on  arrival  at  Snittle. 
ter  ctHning  to  anchor  in  the  harbor,  they  did  repeatedly  refuse  to 
rork  in  discharging  ballast,  and  in  jiistitication  of  their  refusid  to  do 
rork  other  than  what  w*as  necessary  in  the  navigation  of  the  vessel 
Ijey  cluirge  that  th**  shipping  articles  for  the  v*»yage  are  unlawful  and 
roid,  and  that  the  captain  imposed  upon  thf^m  by  leaving  San  Fnui- 
tlJH'ii  without  having  on  board  a  full  rouiplemcnt  of  men. 

1  lind  from  the  evidence  that  the  eaptain  made  a  lH>na  fide  attempt 
|o  employ  l<>  seamen  for  the  voyage,  and  that  ID  uicii  signed  tne 
shipping  articles  In  the  preseiu'e  of  tlie  denuty  United  States  shipping 
romminHitiner*  btjt  3  of  those  who  signed  faihxl  to  report  for  cluty, 
^"'hen  the  j*hip  was  ready  to  cast  off  her  nun  •rings,  the  captain  was 
ifoniml  hy  the  mati*  that  there  was  a  full  crew  on  board,  and  then, 
out  taking  the  trouble  to  nmster  the  crew  on  deck,  the  vessel  pro- 
on  her  way,  although  there  were  then  on  board  only  7  of  the 
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crew  who  had  signed  the  shipping  articles,  and,  in  place  of  the  absen- 
tees, the  ship  agent  who  had  undertaken  to  supply  the  crew  sent  the 
libelants  Knowles  and  Anderson  on  board,  but  tnese  two  men  did  not 
sign  the  shipping  articles  until  the  vessel  was  at  sea.  In  view  of  theae 
facts,  the  claimant  contends  that  the  shipping  articles  are  valid,  and 
that  the  ship  did  not  leave  port  without  a  sufficient  crew.  As  to  the 
libelants  Knowles  and  Anderson,  it  is  clear  that,  although  they  went 
on  board  the  vessel  voluntarily,  they  were  not  bound  to  continue  in 
the  service  of  the  vessel  during  the  voyage,  nor  for  any  definite  time. 
The  captain  could  require  them  to  do  work  necessary  to  be  done  in 
the  proper  navigation  of  the  vessel  while  she  was  at  sea,  but  they  were 
free  to  leave  the  vessel  at  any  place,  and,  having  served  as  mariners, 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  compensation  therefor.  (Rev.  St.  U.  S., 
sec.  4521.) 

Note. — ^This  section  provides  that  if  seamen  who  have  not  made  and 
signed  a  contract  or  agreement,  in  manner  and  form  as  provided  by 
law,  are  carried  out  on  a  voyage  by  any  master  of  a  vessel,  he  shall 
pay  them  wages  for  the  time  they  contirmo  to  do  duty  on  said  vessel 
By  another  section  it  is  provided  that  such  contract  or  agreement  to 
be  valid  must  be  signed  before  a  shipping  commissioner.  In  the  case 
of  the  libelants  Knowles  and  Anderson,  this  was  not  done,  as  stated 
in'the  opinion  above,  as  they  did  not  sign  the  contract  until  the  vessel 
was  at  sea. 

I  will  consider  only  one  of  the  various  grounds  assigned  for  impeach- 
ing the  validity  of  t&e  shipping  articles.  The  voyage  for  which  the 
lilxjlants  were  hired  is  described  as  follows:  "  From  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  to  Honolulu,  H.  I. ,  and  such  other  foreign  ports  as  the  master 
may  direct,  via  British  Columbia  or  Puget  Sound,  tnence  to  return  to 
San  Francisco  for  final  discharge  via  British  Columbia  or  Puget  Sound. 
If  the  vessel  does  not  go  to  Honolulu,  H.  I.,  or  other  foreign  port,  she 
will  return  direct  to  San  Francisco,  Cal..  from  British  Columbia  or 
Puget  Sound  for  final  discluirge,  as  directea  by  the  master."  It  is  clear 
that  the  shipping  articles  provide  for  a  vojage  to  one  or  more  foreign 
port^i,  or  for  a  coasting  voyage,  at  the  option  of  the  master,  and  I  con- 
sider the  objection  to  })e  fatal  to  the  contract.  Rev.  St.  U.  S.,  sec.  4511, 
in  terms  which  are  mandatory,  requires  that  shipping  articles  shall  state 
the  nature  of  the  voyage.  At  the  time  of  engaging  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  vessel,  seamen  have  a  right  to  know  whether  they  are 
engjiginj^  for  a  foreign  voyagi*  or  merely  to  serve  in  domestic  trade. 
A  captain  may  lawfully  hire  a  crew  to  proceed  in  a  vessel  from  one 
port  of  the  United  States  to  another,  and  then  to  a  foreign  port  and 
return  to  the  port  of  discharge  via  a  number  of  intenuediate  ports, 
but  the  law  does  not  permit  such  duplicity  in  shipping  contracts  as  we 
have  in  this  insUinct*,  where  by  the  specified  tenus  of  the  shipping 
articles,  the*  master  is  given  full  control  to  take  the  vessel  and  her 
crew  on  a  long  voyage  to  one  or  more  foreign  ports,  or  make  a  short 
run  to  a  near-by  domestic  port  and  return  to  the  port  of  discharge.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  law  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  seamen  without 
their  consent,  and,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  seamen  have  consented 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  vessel  for  a  voyage  or  for  a  specified  term, 
it  is  essential,  and  the  law  requires,  that  the  shipping  articles  specify 
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rlenr'  of  the  intt^nded  vnyntr**.     As  alrradv  intimatetl.  I 

i»l'i  artu-len  in  this  ansv  to  be  void,  mid  ranstM|ueritly  the 

»*  lilM'hint**  nm  not  be  re^rded  as  an  offense  punish- 
of  their  wappH, 
HVUnt8  went  on  boara  the  vessel  voluntiirily,  without  having 
ilid  contract  entitling^  thein  to  te  returned  to  the  port  of  Sun 
L?t4^,  and  therefore  they   have  no   just  elaim  for  expenses  of 
n^  tu  Stin  Fnineisco,  nor  for  any  eompen^atioD,  except  wat|ft»H 
y  wrr<*  doing  the  work  required  of  tnem.     A  decree  will  be 
»v  (aj  each  of  the  libelants  wages  at  the  rate  of  $35  per 

. . ji  j'  time,  and  co^ts?. 

DECISIONS  UNDEK  COMMON  LAW. 

tKBS    lAAnUATY —As^UMPTlOS  OF  K18K    BT  EMPLOYEE — DaN- 

P8    Machtnerv — Rohnf^^tiihrr   r,    Wo(Mlfmrd^   8^    NttHltjneMem 
jiorter^  page  797, — This  action  wa«  brought  by  Edwaixi  Rohrabacher 
Iiii8t  Lyman  E,  Woodward,  his  employer,  to  recover  dania^'CH  for 
|uri4»    received    by    him    while   operating  a  surface  worKl-planing 
ioe.     In  the  circuit  court  of  Shiawa.ssee  County^  Mich.,  where  a 
n        '  ^Jie  wiM*  was  had.  a  judtjment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
u  Wo<»dward,  and  the  plaintiff,  Rohrabacher,  carried  the  case 
i»m  tt  writ  of  error  l>efore  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
idered  \X»  decision  May  15,  IHon,  and  atfirraed  the  jndgrnent  of  the 
WvT  iHMjrl^  holdifig  that  nn  exp<M*ienced  servant  of  mature  years  can 
'  cafitinue  to  operate  a  machine,  which  he  knows  is  dangei'ous,  with- 
aKRuming  the  risk,  simply  because  the  employer  has  assured  him 
It  It  i.-*  isafe,  when  the  servant  hits  just  as  much  knowledge  of  the 
ligt*r  uri^sing  from  its  operution  lus  the  employer.    The  evidence 
*     *  *hftt  the  plaintiff,  ii  man  45  years  of  age,  after  working  for  the 
[  for  eighteen  *»r  nineteen  months  operating  a  surface  wood* 
phiiung  machine,  wjij?  put  to  work  up<in  a  new  runchine  of  a  diffeient 
ii;  tiittt  aftj>r  working  a  few  days  upon  this  machine  he  perceived  that 
^'iLH  dangerous;  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  defendant  to  this 
rt,  but  was  assured  by  him  that  it  was  not  dangerous;  that  relying 
K>tt  this  assurance  he  continued  to  work  upon  the  machine  unti] 
Jjr  the  Ixiard  he  was  plaiung  kicked  and  his  hand  was  thrown  into 
tkroat  of  the  machine  and  he  was  severely  injured. 
iThe  opinion  t>f  tbe  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Moon, 
lio,  in  the  coui*s©  of  the  same,  made  use  of  the  following  language; 

rh  11  of  counsel  [for  plaiivtitf],  as  stated  in  their  brief,  is;  ^'  If 

\A  .     -  .:    umplained  to  defendant  of  what  he  thoui^ht  was  danger- 
and  WH.S  connnandt*d  by  defendant  to  go  on  with  his  work,  and 
re  luui  the  assurance  that  it  was  safe,  he  [the  defendiint]  will  not  be 
ird  to  say  aftei^ards,  and  when  an  injury  has  resulted  fi'om  the 
i\\  "    '  '      ''d  t>f:  *  You  assumed  the  risk.     You  were  guilty 

|i:  jence  in  doing  what  1  commanded  you  to  do/" 

'^  d**  not  UiihL  iluMibove  sU^tement  of  eounsel  is  a  proper  state- 
it  of  the  law,  and  the  ca^es  cited  do  not  so  indicate.     One  can  not 
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continue  to  operate  a  machine  which  he  knows  is  danc^roas  simjdy 
upon  the  assumnce  of  hi8  employer  that  it  is  not,  if  ne  has  justts 
much  knowledge  of  the  danger  arising  from  the  operation  of  the 
machine  as  his  principal  has.  Taking  plaintiff's  own  version  of  the 
situation,  speaking  for  myself,  I  think  the  court  would  have  been  jtw- 
tiiied  in  directing  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  was  a 
man  of  mature  years,  acquainted,  by  actual  operation,  with  machinen*. 
He  was  put  at  work  upon  a  new  machine  of  simple  construction,  fie 
had  as  much  knowledge  of  its  operation  within  a  few  days  after  he 
began  work,  and  of  it8  dangers,  as  any  one.  He  says  he  learned  of 
the  danger  of  planing  short  pieces  with  the  machine  within  a  day  or 
two  after  he  commenced  to  work  with  it,  and,  after  obtaining  that 
knowledge,  without  any  promise  of  any  change  in  the  machine  or  its 
conditions,  he  continued  to  work  upon  it  for  the  period  of  eleven 
months,  when  he  was  hurt.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  employer 
is  liable,  it  is  diiScult  to  conceive  of  a  case  where  an  accident  occurred 
that  liability  would  not  attach. 


Employers'  Liability — Duties  of  the  Employer — Negligence— 
Assumption  of  Risk  by  Employee — Frye  v.  Bath  Oas  and  Electric 
Co.,  46  Atlantic  Reporter^  pacje  80 If, — Action  was  brought  by  Arthur 
J.  Frye,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend,  against  the  above-named  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  the 
employ  of  said  company.  The  evidence  showed  that  in  the  fire  room, 
where  the  plaintiff  wius  employed,  the  defendant  company  had  caused 
four  holes  to  be  dug,  of  varj'ing  depths,  in  which  to  place  stone  foun- 
dations for  the  support  of  iron  pillars  of  a  massive  machine,  known  as 
an  ''economizer,"  and  required  for  the  business  of  the  power  house; 
that  one  of  those  holes,  about  2  feet  deep,  was  directly  opposite  the 
door  at  furiuKre  No.  8,  being  some  11  feet  distant;  that  the  plaintiff 
had  known  of  the  existence  of  the  hole  for  three  days;  that  on  March 
10, 18t^S,  while  "'•  slicing-'  the  tire  in  furnace  No.  3,  the  plaintiff  stepped 
backward,  and  either  fell  into  the  hole  or  acToss  and  upon  a  plank  lying 
across  the  hole,  from  which  fall  he  received  the  injuries  complained  of. 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  sitting  in  Sagadahoc 
County,  Me.,  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff.  The  defend- 
ant company  moved  for  a  new  trial  and  the  motion  was  heard  by  the 
fidl  l>ench  of  said  (;ourt  which  rendered  its  decision  February  12, 1900, 
and  overruled  the  motion.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Strout,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  marked  ''official"  b}*'  the 
court,  roads  its  follows: 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  a  reasonablv  suitable  and 
safe  pla(*o  whore  liis  servant  can  perform  his  work.  The  neglect  of 
that  duty  by  the  master's  employees  is  the  neglect  of  the  master 
himself.  ^ 

2.  The  plaintiff  was  a  fireman  eiirplo^red  in  the  boiler  room  of  the 
defendant,  and  while  thus  at  work  fell  into  a  hole  that  had  been  dug 
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s  knowledge  of  a  danger  not  fully  appreciated  conclusive  that  the 
8  his. 

While  the  defendant  may  well  be  chargeable  with  negligence  in 
ufficiently  covering  the  hole,  considering  its  proximity^  to  the 
%  where  the  plaintiff  was  at  work,  and  aGo  the  method  and  exi- 
es  of  that  work,  hdd^  that  it  is  peculiarly  for  the  jury  to  decide 
ler  he  acted  recklessly,  regardless  of  his  safety,  or  whether  he 
ised  that  degree  of  care  to  be  reasonably  expected  in  that  situa- 
and  under  all  the  circumstances. 

The  verdict  of  a  jury  is  entitled  to  respect,  and  should  not  be 
rbed  unless  it  is  so  clearly  wrong  as  to  compel  the  conclusion 
it  is  the  result  of  prejudice  or  failure  to  comprehend  the  facts 
he  legitimate  inferences  therefrom,  or  is  antagonized  by  some 
oiling  role  of  law. 


Employer — Negligence 
rBEPENDENT  CoxTRACTOR — ToUdo  Brewin{f  and  Malting  Co,  v. 
L,  101  Federal  Reporter^  pa^geSSO. — ^This  action  was  brought  in  | 

bite  court  of  common  pleas  of  Lucas  County,  Ohio,  by  one  Bosch  ■ 

st  the  above-named  company,  to  recover  damages  for  a  personal 
J  sustained  by  him  while  in  the  employ  of  the  same.  Upon 
cation  of  the  defendant  company  the  (»se  was  removed  into  the  i 

)d  States  circuit  court  for  the  western  division  of  the  northern  i 

ct  of  Ohio.    The  evidence  showed  that  Bosch  was  the  engineer 

ioe  machine  operated  by  the  defendant  company;  that  it  was  a  j 

>f  his  duty  to  aid  occasionally  in  hoisting  barrels  of  salt  from  \ 
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the  plaintiff  was  stationod,  striking  him  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
ankle,  breaking  his  ankle  and  causing  serious  injury.  The  right  to 
recover  damages  was  grounded  on  the  alleged  omission  of  the  duty  by 
the  master  to  take  reasonable  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  servant, 
and  the  defendant  company  denied  this  right  upon  the  ground  that  the 
acts  complained  of  as  negligent  were  those  of  an  independent  con- 
tractor, for  which  the  defendant,  as  employer,  was  not  responsible. 
The  circuit  court  instructed  the  jury,  in  substance,  that  the  defendant 
was  under  a  positive  duty  to  take  reasonable  care  and  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  the  servant  in  providing  a  safe  plac«  in  which  to  work,  and 
safe  machinery  and  apparatus  with  which  to  do  the  work,  and  that  it 
was  not  relieved  of  this  duty  in  consequence  of  the  contract  with  Schill- 
inger  Brothers,  and  that  its  responsibility  in  that  resi>ect  was  the  same, 
under  the  given  facets  in  this  case,  as  if  the  work  had  been  done  by  the 
defendant  company  itself.  To  the  charge  of  the  cx)urt  exception  was 
duly  taken  and  error  assigned.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff,  assessing  his  damages  at  $5,000,  upon  which  judgment 
was  pronounced.  The  defendant  company  then  carried  the  c^ise,  upon 
a  writ  of  error,  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
sixth  circuit,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  8,  1900,  and  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  delivered  by  District  Judge 
Clark,  the  following  language  was  used: 

The  controlling  question,  then,  is  whether,  in  view  of  the  contract 
between  plaintiff  in  error  [the  brewing  ana  malting  company]  and 
Schillinger  Bros.,  the  doctrine  in  relation  to  employer  and  independent 
contractor  is  applicable  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  general  rule  is 
well  settled,  and  not  controverted,  that  an  employer  is  not  liable  for 
an  injury  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  an  independent  contractor, 
or  his  servants,  such  as  negligence  in  the  mode  of  doing  a  work  in 
itself  lawful.  One  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  exemption  from 
liability  in  such  cases  is  where  the  law  imposes  on  the  employer  the 
duty  to  keep  the  subject  of  the  work  in  a  safe  condition.     A  munici- 

Eal  corporation,  for  example,  being  under  a  duty  imposed  by  law  to 
eep  the  streets  in  a  safe  condition  for  passage,  is  liable  for  injuries  in 
consequence  of  an  obstruction  or  dangerous  excavation  caused  in  the 

Eerformance  of  a  work,  and  h»ft  exposed,  although  the  work  is  done 
y  an  independent  contractor. 

Here  the  court  cites  numerous  cases  in  support  of  the  above  propo- 
sition and  then  continues  as  follows: 

These  and  other  like  cases  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  a  positive 
personal  duty  can  not  be  delegated  to  an  agent  or  contractor,  and  that 
the  obligation  in  such  cases  is  to  do  the  thing  required,  and  not  merely 
to  employ  another  to  do  it,  and,  to  bring  a  case  within  the  rule,  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  duty  is  one  to  the  public  or  a  third  person,  and  imposed 
by  law  or  by  statute. 
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The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Phillips 
and  contains  the  following: 

The  effect  of  this  release,  under  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  executed,  was  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  the  jury 
under  proper  instructions. 

Appellant  complains  of  the  ffiWng  of  the  two  following  instructions 
for  tiic  plaintiff:  *'The  jury  arc  instructed  that  if  you  befievo  from  the 
evidence  that  the  release  in  this  case  was  procured  from  the  plaintiff 
by  the  defendant,  or  by  anv  one  for  it,  and  that  at  the  time  the  plain- 
tiff  signed  the  said  imper  he  believed  from  what  was  told  him  before 
signing  it  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  services  of  a 
physician,  and  that  the  parties  who  induced  him  to  sign  said  paper  led 
the  plaintiff  to  believe  that  he  was  only  signing  a  paper  for  thepur- 
pose  of  securing  the  services  of  a  physician,  and  that  the  plaintiff  did 
so  believe,  you  are  instructed  that  a  release  so  procured  would  not  be 
binding  uix)n  the  plaintiff,  and  should  not  be  considered  by  you  in 
arriving  at  your  verdict/" 

''You  are  instructed  that  it  is  for  the  jury  to  determine,  from  all 
the  evidence  and  circmnst^inces  in  the  case,  whether  the  plaintiff  under- 
stood the  contents  of  the  release  at  the  time  he  signed  it^  and  whether 
he  intended  to  release,  and  understiwd  that  he  was  releasing,  his  claim 
and  right  of  action  against  the  defendant  in  consideration  of  the 
d(»fendant  furnishing  him  with  a  doctor;  and,  unless  you  so  find,  you 
are  instructed  that  it  would  not  release  the  defendant  from  liability,  if 
you  further  tind  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant  is  liable/and 
such  relets  so  should  be  dihregarded  by  you  In  arriAning  at  your  verdict/ 

These  two  instructions,  tiiken  together,  are  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence, ind,  while  they  might  have  l)een  given  in  better  form,  are 
within  the  rule  announced  in  Syrup  Co.  r.  Carlson,  47  111.  App.,  178, 
which  case  is  reported  in  this  court  in  155  111..  210;  40  N.  E.,  4f»2.  In 
that  case  the  api)ellate  court  said  that  a  release  may  be  regarded  as  not 
fairiy  olitain(»d,  and  hence  as  inonerative,  where  it  is  taken  fi-om  one 
unalile  to  read  the  lanj^uage,  ana  is  not  read  over  to  him,  and  he  is 
made  to  believe  that  it  is  a  paper  for  some  other  purpose. 

Wo  lind  no  suilici(Mil  gnnma  for  a  reversal  of  ttie  judgment,  and  the 
juilgnient  of  the  appellate  court  for  the  first  district  is  affirmed. 


Kmpix)yeks'  LiAiuLiri' — Municivai.  Cori'ORATioks — Rhobidas  v, 
dtij  nf  CoiirifnL  ^7  Afhnifir  Rfportti^jhige  82. — In  the  supremo  court 
of  the  State  of  New  llanipsliin*  action  was  brought  by  Edward  Khobi- 
das  against  th^'  city  of  Concord  for  damages  for  jx^rsonal  injuries 
alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  defcMidant's  negligence  while  the 
plaintiff  was  enij)l<)yed  as  a  servant  in  the  waterworks  deimrtment  of 
said  city.  The  defendant  entered  a  special  plea,  the  detaik  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  niention,  to  the  effect  that  being  a  municipal  cor- 
ponition  it  was  not  liable  under  the  law  in  a  suit  of  this  nature.  The 
plaintiff  then  tiled  a  demurrer  to  this  plea  and,  after  a  hearing,  the 
supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  March  10,  IJ^(X),  and  sustained  the 
denuirrer,  holding  that  a  servant  in  a  city  waterworks  department  who 
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-  r.,,jim  frijiirio8  by  rPOMon  of  thp  negligence  of  tlie  chy's 
tjctTs  <n  ,  niiiy  rpcfiver  therefor  agjiinst  the  eity,  notwithstniid- 

tiie  city  wttj$  in  the  j>t>rfornnine^  of  a  puhlie  duty. 
f  From  the  opinioji  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judgt*  J*i*Mslee,  the  foU 
riog  \»  i[uut4.rd: 

lie  plaiiitiff'.'i  deniun*er  mise8  the  question  whether  then*  is  in  this 

iti»iinv  <x«iiinon-law  liuhility  of  ii  nuinieiiml  eorpnnition.iind.  if  there 

whether  it  t^i.^tiH  in  the  v\nHh  to  which  the  present  eane  tiehmgs. 

Miile  il  U  the  hiw  of  this  jririsdietion   that   t(»wri.s  jire   to  n  rertuin 

t^nt  ?t  \^rt  of  the  Stsite*  an<i  therefore  nut  siwUde  iit  eonunoii  Uiw,  no 

"I  so  fur  a.^  U^  InAd  that  tlnn  ride  lipjiHes  to  nil  tiise.s.     Tije 

it  a  town  is  engaged  in  the  perfnrnjunee  of  a  public  duty 

I  not  enough  to  free  il  from  all  iH>minon-law  lialHUty  for  its  a*'t.s,  if 

■'d  "public^"*  is  to  be  tuk«*n  in  the  broad  .sciinc*  of  including  every 

♦'  which  may  be  supixirted  by  taxation.     There  i.s  no  ease 

Muwii  ,HUch  a  doctrine  in  this  State, 

ting  tlte  Unv  a.s  it  h\\s  beiMi  declared  in  this  State,  a  town  is  liable 

ho  negligence  of  its  agents  which  atfects  the  private  pro|)cr'ty 

gill  of  others.     Is  it  any  less  liable  when  the  right  involved  is  ptr- 

nf  proprietary  i     The  basis  of  the  cause  of  action  is  the 

of  a  private  right — a  viohiti*>n  of  those  rules  of  conduct 

ileh  from  Iwdng  eust(»m  became  law,  aud  which  afjw  govern  the  eon- 

|ct  of  all  in  their  relations  to  others,  !m*  those  relations  either  per- 

'  or  proprietary.     A  jjrivate  right  is  infriie^ed  when  u  person's 

balth  is  injured  by  emptying  a  sew*er  WTongfulfy  in  the  vicinity  of 

rf»>»iderjee,  the  same  as  when  water  is  wrongfully  tunuHl  upon  his 

[Tbe  rtiie  which  governs  this  case  is  clearly  stated  by  Perley,  C  J., 

Mnian  /\  Town  of  Meredith,  m  N.  H./:^S4,  ^2'J^,  where  it  is  said: 

f  pisiintitf  in  cases  of  this  character  does  not  recover  on  the  groutul 

it  be  has  been  denied  any  public  right  which  the  corp>nition  owed 

him  as  a  citizen  of  the  towrL  or  because  he  has  sudered  an  injury 

the  exercise  of  a  public  right,  from  neglect  of  the  town  to  perform 

^>uWi*'  duty.     The  corporntion  lieing  authorized  by  law  to  execute 

ke  work,  if  in  their  manner  of  doing  it  they  cruise  a  jjrivate  injury 

ariswenible  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  principle  as  an 

I)  -i\  who  injures  another  by  the  wrongful  tuauner  in  which  he 

>r  forms  an  act  lawful  in  itself.     It  has  been  sometimes  made  a  quest  ion 

liiethcr  in  I  he  particular  case  tin*  eoiporatinn  were  liable  as  principals 

'the  conduct  of  those  w*ho  perforuu'd  the  work  on  their  account;  but, 

tiere  a  work  is  once  conceded  to  be  done  hy  the  corptuiition,  it  would 

E»m  to  be  dear,  on  authority  and  general  principles,  that  a  corponi- 

>n,  public  or  private,  must  be  held  liable,  like  an  indivitlual.  for 

^juries  enused  hy  negligence  in  the  process  of  executing  tin'  work.''^ 

I   than  40' years  this  decision  has  been  acted  upon  as  correctly 

iu*  law  api)li(iible  to  this  cUtss  of  cases.     It  sbites  the  law ,  not 

juri«*aietion,  but  of  every  jurisdiction  where  the  conmion 

ik, 

**lt  is  *  *  *  universally  considered,  even  in  the  absen<*e  of  a 
lute  giving  the  lulion,  that*'  municipal  (corporations  'Sire  liabh'  for 
.H  of  misfeasance  [KJsitivelv  injurious  to  individuals,  done  by  their 
Uiorized  a^^nt^  or  oflicers  in  the  course  of  the  perfoniiance  of  cor- 
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porate  powers  constitutionally  conferred,  or  in  the  execution  of  cor- 
porate auties."    (2  Dill.  Munn.  Corp.,  sec.  966.) 

The  case  at  bar  falls  within  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  authorities. 
The  complaint  is  of  wrongful  acts  injurious  to  an  individual. 

fixcopt  as  to  those  guarantied  by  the  constitution,  private  ri^ts 
may  be  modified  or  enlarged  by  legislative  action;  but  until  this  is 
done  they  i*emain  as  they  were  at  common  law.  So  in  this  case  the 
contract  of  the  parties  created  a  situation  which  gave  the  plaintiff  the 
common-law  ri^nt  to  be  furnished  a  reasonablv  safe  place  in  which  to 
work.  The  existence  of  the  right  can  not  be  douoted.  It  was  a 
''particular  right"  concerning  the  individual  only,  and  not  one  which 
''affected  the  whole  community."  It  was  in  every  sense  such  a  right 
that  a  negligent  violation  of  it  would  be  a  civil  injury  or  private  wrong. 
It  in  no  way  depended  upon  the  performance  or  nonperformance  by 
the  defendants  of  any  public  duty.     Demurrer  sustained. 


LAWS  OP  VABIOVS  STATES  BELATIHO  TO  LABOE  EHACTED  SINCE 

JAHUART  1,  1896. 

(The  Second  Rpecial  Report  of  the  Department  containti  all  laws  of  the  yarious  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  8tatC8  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduoec  in  suecemiTe  iwacs  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

QEOBQIA. 

ACTS  OF  1899. 

AiT  No.  311. — Forgery y  etc.^  of  c/irda  awl  receipts  for  dues  given  by  associcUions  of  rail- 
rtmd  emiiloyee^  and  of  employers^  letfenf  or  certijieatett  of  recomtnendatiaii. 

(Page  79.  j 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  any  person  who  shall  make,  alter, 
for>jre  or  counterfeit  any  canl  or  receipt  of  dues  purporting  to  be  given  or  issued  hv 
any  at«ociation  of  railway  employees,  or  by  any  of  its  olfacers,  to  its  members,  with 
intent  to  injure,  deceive  or  delraud,  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  forge  or  counterfeit  any  letter  or 
ifftificate  purporting  to  be  given  by  any  corporation  or  person,  or  officer  or  agent  of 
such  corporation  or  person  to  an  employee  of  such  corporation  or  jyerson  at  the  time 
of  such  employee's  leaving  the  service  of  such  corporation  or  person,  showing  the 
capacity  or  capacities  in  which  such  employee  was  employed  by  such  corporation  or 
person,  the  date  of  leaving  the  service  or  the  reason  or  cause  of  sm^h  leaving,  with 
the  intent  to  injure,  deceive  or  defraud,  shall  l)e  punishe<l  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sbc.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  utter,  publish,  pass  or  ten- 
der as  true,  or  who  shall  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  utter,  publish,  pass  or 
tender  as  true,  any  false,  altered,  forged  or  counterfeited  letter,  certificate,  card  or 
receipt,  the  foraging,  altering  or  counterfeiting  whereof  is  prohibited  bv  either  of  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  act,  with  intent  to  injure,  deceive  or  defraud,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  foreed,  shall  be  punished  as  hereinafter  provided;  provided  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construea  to  repeal,  change  or  mmlify  any  of  the  existing  laws  in 
this  State  against  the  crime  of  forgery. 

Sec.  4.  Ajiy  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  l)e  punished  as  provided  in  stM^tion 
1039,  Vol.  Ill,  of  the  Penal  Code  of  1895. 

Sbc.  5.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  be,  and  the  same  are, 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  December  20,  1899. 

IOWA. 

ACTS  OF  um. 

Chapter  79. — (hnr/M'usation  of  mine  hixpectors^. 

Section  1.  Section  twenty-four  hundre<l  and  eighty-three  (2483)  of  the  code  [shall] 
be  amended,  as  follows:  Strike  out  the  words  "twelve  hundreil"  in  the  ninth  line 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  "fifteen  hundriHl.**  Also  by  striking  out  the 
words  "five  hundred"  in  the  tenth  line,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"eeven  hondi^ed  and  fifty.'* 

Approved  April  7, 1900. 
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CnAPTER  80. — Mine  regviaiwn» — Payment  to  he  made  for  dark  mined. 

Sbction  1.  Section  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  (2490)  of  the  code  be 
and  the  same  is  hereb^r  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "slack  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  line  of  said  section. 

Approved  March  23,  1900. 

Chaptkr  81. — Payment  of  wages  of  coal  miners. 

Section  1.  Section  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  (2490)  of  the  code  fshall] 
be  amended  by  striking;  out  the  perio<l  at  tlie  end  of  the  word  "semi-monthly**  in 
line  tliirty-seven  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by  adding  after  sai*! 
word  "semi-monthly"  in  said  line  thirtv-seven  the  following,  to  wit:  "By  paying 
for  those  earned  during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  month  not  later  than  the  first 
Saturday  after  the  twentieth  of  said  month,  and  for  thc»se  earned  after  the  fifteenth 
of  each  month  not  later  than  the  first  Saturday  after  the  fifth  of  the  succeeding  month." 

Approved  March  29, 1900. 

Chapter  82. — Examination,  etc.,  of  mine  foremeiiy  pit  bosses^  and  hoisting  enginirn. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  January  Ist,  1901,  it  shall  bo  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
discharge,  or  attempt  to  dL*«chaiye,  anv  of  the  duties  of  mine  foreman,  pit  bot«,  or 
hoisting  engineer  at  any  coal  mme,  whose  daily  output  is  in  excess  of  twentv-ti^'e 
tons,  unless  he  shall  hofd  a  certificate  of  competency  lor  such  ])08ition  as  provided  in 
this  act.  But  in  case  of  the  discharge,  resignation,  or  disability  of  any j^rson  law- 
fully ()erfonuing  such  duties  the  owner,  agent,  operator,  or  managing  officer  of  said 
mine  shall  have  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  secure  the  servic-es  of  a  certificated 
]>ersoii  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  so  dischaived,  resigned,  or  disabled;  and  durinj^ 
such  time  a  competent  and  capable  person,  wTiether  certificated  as  provided  in  this 
at-it  or  not,  may  be  temporarily  employed  to  perform  such  services. 

Sec.  2.  Any'i)erson  may  secure  tne  certificate  of  competency  herein  provided  for 
by  appearing  Ixifore  the  board  created  by  seirtion  twenty-four  hundred  and  seventy- 
mne  (2479)  of  the  code  for  the  examination  of  State  mine  inspectorn,  and  submitting 
to  such  examination  as  to  his  qualifications,  or  producing  such  evidence  of  ser\'ice, 
as  required  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  examiners  referred  to  in  the  last  preceding  section  shall  meet 
at  such  times  and  places,  shall  adopt  such  rules,  conditions,  and  regulations,  and 
shall  prescribe  and  conduct  such  examinations  as  shall  Ix)  most  efficient  to  give  effect 
to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  act.  The  members  of  said  board  shall  each  receive 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  actually  employed  in  the  dischar^ge  of 
the  duties  imposed  herein,  together  witn  th'oir  a<.*tual  expi^nses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  duties,  whidi  expenses  shall  l)e  itemized  and  verified  as  provided 
by  sec^tion  2480  of  the  C(xie,  but  they  shall  not  be  allowe<l  comi)enBation  Tor  more 
than  seventv  days  in  any  one  year. 

Skc.  4.  Tfie  certificate  of  competency  herein  provided  shall  l^  issued  (1)  to  any 
perwon  who  shall  satisfactorily  pass  such  examination,  written  or  oral,  as  may  lie 
presc^ribed  by  said  board;  (2)  to  any  y)er8on  who  shall  produce  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  has,  for  a  period  of  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  examination,  con- 
tinuously and  capably  ])erformea  the  duties  of  mine  foreman,  pit  boss,  or  hoisting 
engineer  as  the  case  may  Ihj. 

Sec.  5.  Every  jKjrson  applying  for  a  certificate  under  this  act  shall  i>ay  to  said  exam- 
ining lx)anl  a  fee  of  two  dollars,  and  every  successful  applicant  shall  pay  to  said 
board  an  additional  fee  of  two  dollars;  all  of'said  fees  to  be  accounted  for  anu  covered 
into  the  State  treasury.  Each  certificate^  issued  under  this  act  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  ofliceof  the  examining  board,  and  shall  show  the  name,  age,  residence,  and  years 
of  experience  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  i8»ue<l. 

Sec.  6.  No  owner,  agent^  oi)erator,  or  managing  oflicer  of  any  coal  mine  to  which 
this  act  applies  shall  employ  any  mine  foreman,  pit  boss,  or  lioisting  engineer  who 
does  not  hold  the  c»ertificate  herein  contemplated.  And  any  person  violating  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  notexceeding  five  huncired 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  March  23, 1900. 

Chapter  138. — Convict  labor — Stale  f)enitentiaries. 

Section  1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  except  to  complete  existing  contracts  made  by  the 
boutl  of  control  to  manufacture  for  sale  anv  pearl  buttons  or  butter  tabs  in  the  peni- 
tentiaries of  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  controi  aod  waraeiu 
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niifori'^  Hii*  t>rovifioTirt  of  tliij*  iwl,  and  to  prohibit  the  iiianu- 
<»f  hiittiT  tiiVi#,  in  whole  or  in  psirt^  by  the  imuat€3  ooafined 

i  not  alter  or  impair  tlie  eonciitione  of  any  t!<jntract  actuallv 
■  hv  ani!  l>e!wocn  any  crmtrartor  and  the  hoard  of  control, 
im4U'  prior  to  the  p!i>'e<airt*  of  thi»-  act. 

'  I. .  rii*'.l  of  immtMiiate  hnt>cjrliint*ts  *^hall  t;ike  effect  and  \te 
•  ti<»ri  in  th«>  Iowa  Statif  Keg:tat4:!r  and  Ih^  Moim« 
h»*H  Muinej*,  Iowa.  

KENTUCKY. 
ACTS  OF  1900, 


CflAl*rRH  12, — Prniffiian  r*f  rm/tf/tp^'fjuff  votent, 

Kii-nity  S.  Any  txvrporniion  rhart<?reft  muler  the  lawH  of  thig  State,  or  authorissecl 
ii»  rl  .  SMiNiTuii*^  thon-irk   vv  int-h  shall,  through  any  officer,  attctniey,  ai^ent  or  employed, 

rvetly,  tnthieiiei?  of  att*?mpt  to  infliienee  hy  bribe,  favor, 

'  ^»r  olherwifie,  the  vote  or  suffrage  of  any  employee  or 

I  jMtnitititi  lurain^t  or  in  favor  of  anv  candidate,  platform  or  princl- 

♦'Irtiou  nehl  Ufhler  the  law8  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  b© 

|piiil*  '  r  and  t»lmll,  u|>oa  conviction,  !>e  fined  not  lenf  than   five 

Em!  ro  than  live  thotwan<l  dolJarn  for  each  offense,  and  its  char- 

•  r^^  ill  ihi«  SUit^»  ahall^  upon  such  couvktiun,  l>e  repealed, 

for  naught. 

LOUISIANA. 


ACTS  OF  1900. 
Act  No.  fS^-^^iM  for  frmnit^  ^iplft^feeM^  time  for  lunek^  He. 

T'       ^  '      '  V,- unlawful  f<tr  anv  per»on,  firm  or  corptiration  doing 

v\hcn'  tVnialt-  lalior  t*T  female  clerkri  are  employed, 

*^'\'^*^  w  hie  1 1  hIihH  Ik^  »i  placed  as  to  be  acc»'*<Hil>le 

-   (hcLinjcH  when  r^iid  oniplovcef<  are  not  actii- 

fcn«r-'-.  I  riutiea  m*  t-mployees*  of  such  firm,  {wns^jn  or 

Siflr:  *i    H**realter  all  pt»rHon?,  (trnia  or  eorpjrationa  doing  buaineaB  at  retail  in  the 
M  female  lalK»ror  female  clerkw  are  employed,  shall  In?  required 
i*ach  day,  lietween  the  hours  of  t^n  i  10)  a,  ui.  ainl  tlufe  (3) 
ti  f  y  (SO)  minutes  for  lunch  or  riH*  real  ion. 

S>  I  l>e  found  i^uilty  of  evading  or  dinnlseying  any  of  the  pro- 

...lU  Im:^  di-'euieil  iruilty  of  a  mbHlemejin«ir,  anrf  upon  arrest  and 

nhull  Im'  riiicd  ill  ;i  hiim  of  not  le»8  than  twenty-live  dollup^  (^25) 

Hiof.  .    hui4dre<i  dollars  (t^UXi),  an<l  in  default  of  the  payment  thcrt?of 

tn  itupritfomuent  for  a  period  not  less  tlian  five  (5)  (iaya  nor  more 


pj'f'-vt*i  J  Miy 


rtj*of  act«  contrar\*  to  or  m  eontliet  herewith  Hball  In*  and  lh« 
d. 


Act  Nt«.  *>«»► — ,\fiHti*tff  htbur — Jiarin^r  nfuijm^ 

*nox  1.  Th*^  mttiuciiiHl  authoritieH  of  any  incorporattxl  city  or  town  in  this8tate 
TI  not  excee^ling  fifty  thousand  nhall  have  power  and  authority  to 
r  the  opening  ancl  closiiig  of  barber  ^'hop^  witliin  their  corporate 

H  and  towns  shall  have  authority  Ut  punish  by  penal  ordinant^ 
-  '■  H  pa^mu]  in  pun*uajiee  of  thia  art. 

•f  lawH  in  eontlict  witli  thia  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Act  Ko,  ?0*—ihnvki  labor, 

TcncH?d  to  thi^  piiiitentiary  t<hall  be  eonfmed  in  the  State 
LTC.  on  Stat<5  farm^i  on  (Quarter  boVkU  or  other  truitablo 


Hj3t%3.   All 


lUeniiju^v* 
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Sec.  2.  The  control  and  management  of  the  ]>enitent]ar}'  and  convicts  shall  be 
ves»ted  in  a  board,  stvleil  **The  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Penitentiary."    ♦   »  • 

Sec*.  4.  *  *  *  ft  [the  l)oard]  sliall,  at  all  times,  have  general  chaiige  of  all  ood- 
victs  and  employees  of  the  penitentiary  fanus,  manufai'tories,  quarter  boats  and  other 
placcM3  where  convicts  are  kept.     *    *    * 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  control,  on  its  organization,  may  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  purcluise  or  lease  a  tract  or  tracts  of  land  on  such  terms  ana  conditions  as 
the  governor  may  approve,  and  after  due  advertisement,  ♦  *  ♦  for  the  establish- 
ment of  une  or  more  State  convict  farms,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  State,  or  for  the 
establishment  of  manufactories.  *    *    * 

Sec.  11.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the  board  of  control,  or  quarter  boats  or 
other  (quarters  shall  be  of  the  mopt  modem  and  sanitar\'  kind  on  plans  approved  bv 
the  governor,  and  shall  be  constructed,  as  far  as  possible,  with  convict  laoor.  ♦   ♦  * 

Sec.  14.  The  board  of  control  is  hereby  authonzed  to  contract  for  building  by  the 
convicts,  of  public  levees,  public  roads  or  other  public  works,  or  for  stopping  crevasses 
within  the  State  of  Jjouisiana,  and  to  bid  for  the  construction  of  the  same  or  for  work 
in  connection  therewith,  the  same  a.s  a  private  contractor;  and  when  such  work  is  to 
\)Q  paid  for  bv  the  parishes,  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  the  levee  boards  of  the 
State  the  board  of  control  shall  Ikj  exempt  from  giving  bond,  and  State  board  engineers, 
HI)  far  as  i)racticable,  shall  on  any  levee  work  whether  for  construction  or  repair  of 
levees  employ  the  State  convicts,*  by  contract  and  agreement,  with  the  lx)ard  of  con- 
trol of  the  ])enitentiary,  and  the  price  of  said  labor,  shall  be  paid  to  the  boanl  of 
control  out  of  the  general  enjrineer  fund. 

Sec.  19.  This  act  phall  take  effect  on  pn)mulgation,  *'  *  *  and  all  laws  or 
parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  herebv  repealed. 

Approved  July  «,  1900. 

Act  No.  79. — Bureau  of  labor  atati^ics. 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall,  by  antl  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  s<Miie  suitable  iK^rnon  who  shall  1x3  designated  ^^Commissioner  of  Statistics 
(»f  lAlM)r,'*  with  headquartcrw  at  the  (capital  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  four  (4)  yean*. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  such  (V)mmi.<<<sioner  shall  l>e  to  collect,  assort^  systematize  and 
j)resc»nt  in  annual  reports  to  the  governor  and  to  Ixi  by  him  bienniany  transmitted 
to  the  legislature  witnin  10  days  after  the  convening  thercfof  every  2  years  statistical 
details  rc'ilating  to  all  departmenth  of  labor  in  the  State;  esfiecially  in  relation  to  Uie 
cM>mmen"ial,  indastrial,  »<x'ial  and  sanitary  condition  of  workingmen  and  to  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  Said  commissioner  shall  als(j  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  to  take  depositions,  to  crause  them  to  be  taken  by 
othen*  by  law  authorized  to  take  dei)ositions;  and  said  commissioner,  may  depute 
any  uninterested  pi'rson  to  sctvc  subpoenas  upon  witnc»s»c*s  who  shall  be  sumnione<i 
in  the  same  manner,  and  paid  the  same  fees  as  allowe<l  by  district  courts,  but  for 
this  puri>ose  jwrsons  an»  not  rtH^uired  to  leave  the  iiarish  in'which  they  reside  norto 
answer  cjuc^tions  respecting  their  private  affairs. 

Sec.  4.  The  commissioner  shall  rtnieive  a  salarv  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,600) 
IHT  annum,  shall  employ  a  clerk  at  a  salary  at  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  per 
annum,  and  shall  Ik?  alloVc^l  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  for  all  necessary  exjieniies 
attendant  ui>on  the  prop<»r  exen'ise  of  the  dutic^s  of  his  office,  all  of  which  amounts 
shall  bo  payable  monthly  out  of  a  general  fund  uix>n  the  warrant  of  the  said  oom- 
missi<nier. 

Sra'.  5.  All  laws  or  ]mrts  (»f  laws  in  conflict  herewith  are  rei>ealiMl. 

Api>rovcHl  July  9.  1900. 

Act  No.  89. — Civil  M'rrur  law — I/iltorerH,  dc.^  exempt — AV".'  Orleans. 

Section  1.  Then*  shall  Ihj  a  lK>ard  of  civil  wrvin^  commissioners  for  the  city  of 
New  Orleans;  *    *    * 

Sec.  3.  Said  commissioners  shall,  as  soon  after  their  apix)intment  as  nossible,  clas- 
sify, with  referen<*e  to  the  examinations  hereinafter  providcMl  for,  all  offices  and 
])la<>i^  of  employment  in  said  city.  exce])t  only  such  offices  and  places  to  which 
appointment  or  election  is  otherwise^  exj)ressly  provide<l  for  by  law,  and  except  Boch 
oihces  and  places  as  are  exempted  from  tlie' provisions  and  operations  of  this  act 
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Sbc.  29.  The  followii^  persons  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  provisiouH  and 
opermtionfl  of  this  act: 

•  •»*«*» 

Fonrth.  Street  laborers,  street  bridge  i^rpenters,  drivers,  watchmen,  porters  and 
Janitors,  except  as  to  physical  ability  to  i>erform  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which 
thev  seek  appointment 

Approved  July  10,  1900. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

ACTS  OF  1900. 
Chapter  171. — Boston — Estnhlishmad  of  indiiMrUtl  or  trade  school. 

Section  1.  The  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  maintain,  or  to 
(*ontribate  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of,  an  institution  for  giving;  prao 
tical  instruction  in  industrial  occu})ations  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  allied  therewith. 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  u]X)u  its  passage. 

Approved  March  23,  1900. 

Chapter  191. — Exemption  from  attachment — Wages — Trustee  process. 

Sbctiox  1.  Section  thirty  of  chapter  one  hundre<l  and  eighty-three  of  the  Public 
Statutes  is  hereby  amended  *  *  *  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  Section  30.  When 
wages  for  the  personal  labor  and  ser\'ices  uf  a  defendant  are  attached  for  a  debt  or 
demand  other  than  for  necessaries  fumi8he<l  to  him  or  to  his  family,  there  shall  be 
reiwrved  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  which  shall 
be  exempt  from  such  attachment;  and  when  such  wages  are  attached  on  a  demand 
for  such  necessaries,  there  shall  be  so  reserved  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  i)ro- 
vided  the  writ  contains  a  statement  showing  the  demand  to  he  for  such  necessaries; 
otherwise  in  such  cases  there  shall  l)e  so  reserved  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  sliall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred. 

Ai»proved  April  3,  1900. 

Chapter  201. — Examination^  licensingy  ctc.^  of  stationer f/  engineers  and  firemen. 

Section  1.  Section  four  of  chapter  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundre<l  and  ninety-nine  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  word  **other,*'  in  the  sevonUM.Mith  line,  and  ineertinj^  in  the  place  thereof 
the  following : — but  no  person  shall  be  examiniHl  for  jiHi>ecial  license  for  a  particular 
plant  unless  a  written  reouest  for  such  examination,  signed  by  the  owner  or  user  of 
said  plant,  is  filed  witli  the  application —    *    *    * 

Sbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  enect  ui>on  its  pasi*agt». 

Approved  April  4,  1900. 

Chapter  223. — 'S'^/Wi/  appliances  on  railnntds — Platform  gate*  on  cars. 

Section  1.  On  and  aftt»r  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  nineteen  hundre<l  and 
one  every  drawing-r(H)m  or  sleeping'  mr,  passenger,  liaggage,  mail  and  express  car, 
owiieil  or  regularly  use<I  on  any  railroad  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  be  provide<lat 
each  end  thereof  with  platfonn  gates  of  a  pattern  approved  by  the  board  of  railroad 
commissioners. 

Se<\  2.  Any  railroad  corp()ration  running,  hauling  or  permitting  to  l)e  hauled  or 
iise<i  on  its  rcJad  any  car  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a 
{lenalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  l)e  rec^overeli  in  an  acttion  of  tort, 
to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  the  attorney-general  or  the  district  attorney  for 
the  district  in  which  such  violation  occurre<l. 

Sbc.  3.  This  a<rt  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year  ninetet^n 
hundreil  and  one. 

Approved  April  12,  1900. 

Chaptkk  2(>9. — Conrict  Itdnpr. 

SacnoN  1.  The  public  institutions  name<l  in  chapter  three  hundretiand  thirty-four 
of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundre<l  and  ninety-eight,  Ixiing  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  emjitoyment  of  prisoners  in  making  goods  for  the  use  of  the  prisons  and  other 
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public  institiitionp,"  phall  include  every  inetitution  of  the  Commonwealth  orof  tny 
county  which  is  established,  maintained,  or  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  appro- 
priation of  public  moneys. 

Sec.  2.  Tne  provisions  of  said  chapter  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  are  hereby 
extended  and  applied  to  the  public  institutions  of  any  city  liaving  a  population  ot 
forty  thousand  inhabitants  acconling  to  the  census  of  the  year  eighteen  iiundred  and 
ninety-five;  and  the  principal  ofhc^er  of  any  institution  supports  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  public  moneys  in  any  city  included  umler  the  tenns  of  this  act  shall  make 
re()uisition  for  any  articles  that  can  be  furnished  by  the  labor  of  prisonern,  in  thesanie 
manner  in  which  principal  oliicers  of  State  and  county  institutions  are  now  required 
to  make  reciuisition  under  said  chapter. 

Approved  April  26, 1900. 

Cn AFTER  282. — Bonds  lud  to  Ite  required  of  cmploijee9  by  certain  corjtoratiojut. 

Section  1.  No  coriK)ration  engaged  in  carrying  passengers  or  in  transimrting  freight 
for  hire  shall  require  or  receive  from  any  |)erson  employed  or  alxmt  to  be  employed 
by  it  any  lx)nd  or  other  security,  either  with  or  witliout  surety  or  sureties,  lor  the 
purpose  of  indemnifying  such  corporation  against  loss  or  damage  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty resulting  from  any  act  or  neglect  of  any  employee  or  i)erson  about  to  become  an 
employee  of  such  corporation;  but  this  act' shall  not  apply  to  bonds  for  the  proper 
accounting  of  money  or  other  proi)erty  l)elonging  to  any  such  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  any  such  corix)ration  or  by 
any  jwrson  in  its  Iwhalf  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceedinff  nfty  dollars  for 
the  tirst  offen^H?,  and  not  excciKling  one  hundred  dollars  for  a  second  offense. 

Approved  May  2, 1900. 

Chaiter  2t)8. —  Workingmen* 8  trains. 

Section  1.  I^pon  the  filing  with  the  board  of  railroad  commiflsioners  of  a  petition 
for  workingmen's  trains  to  l)e  run  by  any  specified  railroad  company  whose  line  ter- 
minates in  the  city  of  Bonton  such  trains  shall  be  furnished  by  the  company  in  such 
nuinl)er,  not  less  than  two  each  way,  as  the  said  boanl  may  order.  Sucn  trains  shall 
arrive  at  Bo.*<ton  Ix'tween  nix  and  half  i>a>t  seven  in  the  momuig  and  between  six 
and  half  jiast  seven  in  the  evening,  every  week  day,  and  shall  depart  between  the 
same  hours.  For  such  trains  the  company,  for  distances  not  exceeding  fifteen 
miles,  shall  furnish  season  tickets  at  a  rate  not  excee<iing  three  dollars  per  mile  per 
year,  and  quarterlv  and  weekly  tickets  at  a  rate  not  exce^ing  one  dollar  i)er  mile  per 
<iuarter.  All  sucfi  tickets  shall  l)e  gcxKl  once  a  «lay,  each  way,  for  six  days  in  the 
week.     For  such  trains  the  company  may  provide  s*i>ecial  cars! 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  erfect  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  nineteen 
hundred. 

ApproviNl  May  4,  1900. 

(•HA ITER  81^^. — Fire  t'srajhs  tm  jartorieSf  etc. 

SwTioN  1.  Section  tweiity-foiir  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  of  the  acts 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundrtKl  and  ninety-four  is  hereby  amende<l  l>y  inserting  after 
the  wo'ni  '* stairways,'*  in  the  twenty-third  line,  the  wonis: — cjrby  such  other  way  or 
device  as  the  owner  shall  elect,  i>rovidc»<l  tht*  same  shall  1k'  approved  in  writing  by 
said  insjwctor,    *    *    * 

Sec.  2.  Section  eighty- two  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  ninetet^n  of  the  acts  of  the 
vear  eighteen  hnndre<r and  ninety-two,  as  set  out  in  secti<m  one  of  chapter  three 
hundrtid  and  ten  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundre<l  and  ninety-seven,  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  *'a  fiight  of  stairs,"  hi  the  twenty-ninth  and 
thirtieth  lines,    *    *    * 

Approved  May  2:^  VMiO. 

Chaiter  357. — JlourH  of  hifnn-  for  norkmen,  r/r.,  emploijed  hy  cities  or  toicna. 

Section  thrtv  (►f  chapter  three  hundred  aii<l  forty-four  of  the  acts  of  the  year 
eighteen  liuiidnMl  and  ninety-nine  is  herebv  aiiiendiHl  hy  striking  out  the  whole  of 
said  Sirtif>n  an<i  inserting  in *pla<v  tlienN.>f  the  following: — tScetion  3.  This  act  [eight- 
hour  law]  shall  take  effect  in  any  city  or  town  ufKjn  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  of 
the  v<jters  present  and  voting  tliereoh  by  1)allot  at  any  annual  election  thereof,  and 
it  shall  be  submitted  for  sm^h  accH^ptance  upon  the  petition  of  one  hundred  or  more 
registered  voters  of  any  city,  or  of  twentv-five  or  more  registered  voters  of  any  town, 
fi1e<l  with  the  city  or  town  clerk  thirty  days  or  more  before  any  annual  elecaoiL 

Approved  May  31, 1900. 


II^^ACHliBETTS — ^AOW  OF  19(K), 

CllATOW  878. — iittufit  <if  lahor  of  un^itmi  untt  ehildn^n  in  HterrfintiU'  fjttMuthvienU, 

I  tor  five  hiimlri'd  and  eight  of  the  acta  of  the  year 

r  h  herehy  ttiiicnded    *     *    *    j*n  a^  to  rett^i  a/»  fol- 

litT  ri'j  1  *  (  art*  itf  n^%  ami  nu  wi^iusui,  whall  l>e 

to!  iiRTfam  -hmeiit  jiiort^  than  lifty-cMght  hunre 

.     ,  tbut  the  K.  ...V  ..  ,iis  impoi^ed  hy  thii?  ^ei'tuuj  shiiU  not 

k  of  December  in  each  vear  to  pi^rsoua  omployeil  in  b}io|is  for 

Tlii*  tw't  »hiili  tttko  is^(»ct  on  Ihts  first  day  of  July  in  the  ymr  ninoti^en 

I  Juno  13,  i»ua. 

riurclia^Hl^  huiltorrehtiilt  by  any  fftrcvf  railway 
1 1  s  I  ot  J  >a»<4?nger8  d  u  nn*?  t  h  t*  n  u  i  n  1 1 1  m  n  f  ,  F  a  n  nary, 

ill  rare  in  ui*e  for  the  tninpp<irtatii»n  of  paKScn* 

1,'iy  of  NovemiK'T  in  the  year  nineteen  hundreil 

<l  in  tteetion  two,  gliall  have  their  platforrua 

Ui  ftucli  liJAiiJH  r  a^^  to  ^auttet  the  inotorrnen,  eondnrtors  or  other  employees 

thi^  rjxrs  froin  exTM>j.mn^  to  wind  and  wetither,  and  in  Hiich  manner  aft*  the 

-hall  approve. 

I  ti y  oj  K^nitin^  earn  i  n  a  city  of  more  than  one  htuidred 

tVt  on  or  l>efore  the  firnt  day  of  Oetober  in  the  year 

ard  of  railroarl  eomnii.Hsi oners  to  be  exetnpteii  frrjin 

relaten  to  8ueh  lint-s  or  ront*.'H  owned  or  eontrolleti 

ipany  elaiins  cars  can  not  l>e  of>erated  with  safety; 

_  iLiun  t<aid  boar<i  decides  that  in  it;*  oi>iiuun  8treet 

ith  tii*'  pLiU'urui  iii*lowsed,  aa  required  by  section  one  of  this  act,  can  not  be 

i  with  safity  in  mich  city,  upon  any  or  all  of  it8  lines  or  route.'^,  this  act  shall 

s  '      ■  M  company,  it**  otticere  or  cars^  t*o  far  as  relates  to  such  Vmea 

tie  unmafe  for  Biich  of>eration.     8aid   board  shall  reiifler  its 

,i>  ^v- .  jn  I ,, .  ...^  iirrjught  ujiderthis  action,  with  the  rea.wns  for*?ueh  decision, 

re  the  tirnt  dav  of  rlannary  in  i\v*  year  nineteen  hundred  and  tnn^  bulHaiil 

^•tuill  at  anv  tiine  Ih*  *»ubjt^'t  to  revii^ion  by  stiid  l>oard.     If  however  said 

"1  divide  adversely  to  the  claim  of  siid  eonj|>any  in  regard  to  any  lineji  or 

uded  in  8ai<i  [ petition,  then  8aid  r>etitionin^  railway  eonipany  shall  inelrie^ 

mu9  of  its  cars  op»»rated  on  such  lines  or  route**,  hi  the  manner  providi^  in 

one*,  mtliin  such  time  aa  ^id  lK>ard  i+hall  deem  reaii^onably  rtxpnisite,  not 

fnnr  years  from  the  date  of  the  ilerision  <«!  the  siml  tioard. 

'*car/'  as  nned  herein,  includei*  all  t^treut  cars  oi»eratetl  bv  steam, 

which  require  while  in  nit>tion  the  cont<tant  care  or  service  of  an 

empliOTe*  [tlatiorniH  <>r  iijxm  one  of  the  platforms  of  the  rar.     The  ti-rm 

^*coiutrtn  '\  lnTL-in,  includes  any  corporation,  partnership  or  person  owning 

rcj  Iway. 

t»i  I  way  company  whi<^h  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  the  |>ro- 

ALi  ^hall  Ik*  ounishe«l  by  a  tine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for 
ijt?  whi<'h  ancn  failure  or  neglect  continues, 

'   i  it  or  manager  of  any  street  railway,  and  anv  other  oflicer 
-ir  permits  any  violalinn  of  this  art,  shall  W»  jointly  and 
'•'V  emi'loying  bin*  to  the  fine  herein  I  >ef  ore  designati»d, 
-■  Cfunmitted  to  jail  until  his  tine  ih  paid:  l*rmidfd^ 
d  for  a  perio<i  longer  tlian  ;h  months, 
bo  much  of  chapter  tour  Imndred  and  fifty-two  of  the  at^ts  i»f  the  year 
'  andfv<i  and  ninctv-seven  as  is  inconsistent  lierewith  is  liereby  repcHileil. 
Aj»fMyiv©a  Jujve  27.  IIKXI  ' 


UATTKR   125. — i/r/wr*  of  lafmr  of  cmpioyctn  of  oounty  jniU^  *ie, 

'  '       '  '     vc^  of  oonnty  jails  and  houses  of  correction  shall  not 

county  odjcer  svho  violates  thin  art  by  indueingor 
.  .  .  , .;  I*  more  than  60  hours  a  werk  shall  be  ounishe*!  l>y  a 
!itv*tive  nor  mort?  than  fifty  dollars  for  eath  oaense. 
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Chapter  446. — Emphifent*  lUibUUif — Extemion  of  time  for  giving  notice  wider  oeL 

Section  three  of  chapter  two  hundreii  and  eeventy  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eishteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  as  amended  l)y  *  ♦  *  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  ''thirty/'  in  the' sixteenth  and  twenty-eeventh  lineB,  and 
inserting  in  each  instance  in  place  thereof  the  word: — 4xty, —    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Approved  July  10,  1900. 

CiiAPTEJi  469. — J^tection  of  ewployeen  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  No  j^^rson  or  corporation,  and  no  agent  or  employee  of  any  person  or 
corporation,  under  contract  with  the  C-omnionwealth  or  any  municipal  oorporation  or 
any  county  tlierein,  or  with  any  Ixmrd,  comniisnion  or  otticer  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  any  county  or  nmnicipal  corporation  therein,  for  the  doinff  of 
public  work,  shall,  either  dircctlv  or  indirectly,  make  it  a  condition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  any  person  that  he  sliall  lodge,  board  or  trade  at  any  narticniar  place  or 
with  any  particular  person;  but  every  employee  in  such  work  snail  have  full  liberty 
to  lodge,  board  and  trade  wheresoever  and  with  whomsoever  he  may  chooee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Ixmrd,  commission  or  officeV  contracting  as 
aforesaid,  to  make  the  provisions  of  this  act  apart  of  the  contract. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  violates  the  ])rovisions  of  this  act  shall  be  punished  by 
fine  not  exceeding  one  hundre<i  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  July  17,  1900. 

Chapter  470. — Pmjmnit  of  tntges  to  empUnjee*  of  the  State. 

The  provisions  of  section  fifty-one  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  eight  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  relative  to  the  payment  of  weekly  wageis 
so  far  as  applicable  to  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  apply  to  the  Common- 
wealth, an<l  its  ofiii*en4,  l)oards  and  commissions,  when  acting  as  employezs  of 
me(;hani(;H,  workmen  and  laborers. 

Approved  July  17,  1900. 

Rbsolveh — Chaitek  72. — In  fawr  of  the  Nnn  Bcflford  textiU  kJiooI. 

Resolvedf  That  there  1h;  allowe<l  and  ]>aid  out  of  the  trcjisury  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  trustees  of  the  New  Bedford  textile  hcIkmjI  the  sum  of  "eighteim  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  use  of  siiid  school:  jtrovidafy  hoirerer^  that  no  part  of  this  sum  eliall  be 
paid  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnislu^l  to  the  auditor  of  a<.tH)unta  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  an  additional  ^'uni  of  seven  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  to  the 
said  tnistees  for  the  use  of  said  school  l)y  the  city  of  New  Bedfonl,  or  received  by 
them  from  other  sources;  and  prov'uial^  further^  that  the  yearly  tuition  at  said  institution 
for  day  pupils  who  are  nonresidents  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
hundrea  and  fifty  dollars.  The  city  of  New  Bedfonl  is  hereby  authorized  to  raise  by 
taxation  an<l  pav  to  said  tnistees  such  sum  of  money,  not  exceeding  seven  thousand 
dollars,  as  may  lx»  nei'essary  to  secure  the  amount  provided  for  bv  this  resolve. 

Approved  May  18,  1900. 

Resolves — (■iiai'teu  7.'5. — In  favor  of  the  Ix>well  textile  nchooL 

JlcBolvcd,  That  there  be  allowe<l  an<l  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  the  tnisti*es  of  the  l^)well  textiU;  scliool  a  smn  not  exceeding  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  Ikj  exp«»nded  under  the  dinM^tion  of  said  trustees  in  erecting  a  building  or 
buildings  for  the  use  of  Siiid  school:  jrroviiied^  however ^  that  no  mrt  of  this  sum  shall 
1x3  paid  until  satisfact<)ry  evi<ience  is  furnishtHl  to  the  auditor  ot  accounts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  a  lot  of  land  suitable  and  ample  for  such  building  or  buildings  has 
IxHMi  contributed  and  conveycMl  in  fee  to  said  trustees,  free  from  all  incumbrances; 
and  provided^  fnrthtTy  that  no  part  of  siiid  sum  shall  Ix;  paid  to  said  trustees  in  excess 
of  the  combincnl  fair  market  value  of  the  land  so  conveyed  to  them  and  of  machinery 
hereafter  given  absolutely  to  them  for  the  use  of  tlie  school,  together  with  the 
artiountof  contributions  of  money  ina4le  to  the  tnistCH's  for  the  ^neral  purposes  of 
the  S(!hool  or  for  the  enaction  of  said  building  or  Imildinj^,  exclusive  however  of  any 
contribution  of  numey  for  the  use  of  said  school  provided  for  m  any  other  act  or 
resolve  of  the  present  vear. 

Approved  Mav  18,  1900, 
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ACTS  OF  1900. 


Chaptkr  21*8. — Hourn  of  labor. 


«  1.  St^'ticm  three  of  rhapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eisrhl- 
rtml  luid  iiinety-f«even,  entitle<l  **An  act  hi  relation  to  laSor,  e«mi*titu{inK' 
thirtv*two  of  the  general  laws,"  as  amended  by  chapter  tive  hun<ln^d  and 
t?n  of  the  kw8  of  eighleeti  hun»lr\»d  ami  ninety-nine,  l»  hereby  amended  to 
:j11ow«: 

ight  hotint  Khali  constitute  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  clasBefl  of  emp1oyee«i  in 
^  except  thi*te  enK5J4?e«i  in  farm  anfl  domei^tic  pervice  unleas  otherwise  pro- 
f  Inw.     Thi?^  KH'tion  d*M»s  not  prevent  an  agree  hum  it  for  overwork  at  an 
P  ...  .,.,.^..^mm....   .>v.,.,.t  upon  work  by  or  for  the  State  or  a  mnniripal  cor- 
i                                        ilK?ontraet<»rH  therewith.     Eath  euntnul  to  wliirh  the 
n  is  a  Tiarty  whieh  may  involve  the  *niiployment  <>f 
ti  nr  meehanic^  shall  contain  a  .^tipulatinn  that  no  laborer,  work- 
in  the  employ  of  the  contrairtnr,  sutH-ontraitor  or  fither  perwin 
I  Mo  the  wnole  or  a  i>art  of  the  work  eontaniplated  by  the  eon- 
I                        vl  or  required  to  work  more  tJian  8  honn*  in  any  one  ealeudar 
»                               ^aurdinary  emer^ncies  eaui*e<l  bv  fire,  flmxi  or  dan^r  to 
B                                  ^  to  W  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work  ai^  hereinbefore  deJuit*<l 
^                                  rsf,  w«>rKraen  or  inechaniea  upon  al!  sueli  public  work«  or 
I                                 »^1  upon  or  in  eonncetion  therewith  shall  not  \n^  le^n  than 
^                       ly'g  work  in  the  same  trade  or  <x'eupation   in  the  loeulity 
V  Htftt*?  wht-re  i-ueh  public  work  on^  about  or  in  conueetion  with  such  laWr 
*^\  it:  iTw  rtnal  or  i>iimplete<I  form  is  to  be  dtuatt^tl,  erected  or  uaet1>     l^acb 
h                       <r  made  shall  contain  a  sttipnUition  that  each  such  lalKjn-r,  work- 
U                         u*yt^l  bysuch  c<»atractor,  Hutwontractorurotbcr  person  ou^  alxmt 
'     '    "         -  ■:,-.  .^uch  wa^tvj^  herein  provident  for.     I^^aeh  con  I  ni<  1 
I                                                   shall  ctmtain  a  [>rovi?^i<in  that  the  j^ame  f^hall  be 
i.                                  .  V ,.  , *.  i  ^  41  or  t:^n'poration  making  or  performing;  tlie  Hiuue 
ii                                   i>*ioni»  of  this  section;  and  no  *?uch  pera*in  or  r'i)r[»orwtion 
f                                  liny  s^iUTit  nor  «*hall  any  otiicer,  aj^nt  or  employee  of  the 
'                        il  corj>oration  pay  the  Kanie  or  auth*»rize  it,s  |»ayment  fnijm  the 
1                       _:*•  or  control  t^i  any  such  persi>n  or  corporation  for  work  <lone 
b                ■{  \vhich  in  it^  form  or  manner  of  jierformance  vinlat*^'  the  j»rovi- 
t                1  fO,  but  nothin^f  in  this  pection  shall  l)e  construed  to  apjdy  to  |tcri»*»n.'^ 
I                   '          "^      iMtitution?,  or  to  engineers,  electricians  and  elevator 
^                                          buildinK'J^  durinjf  the  annual  j?e«sion  of  the  h^dslature. 
I — T].^»-  ^1.  I   -ji-.! :  r  1 1, . — ,  t f»v*|  ifTiTTtwHifttfflv. 
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dnticH  of  Piich  inspector,  and  the  chief  engineer  having  charge  of  sewere  in  such  dty, 
but  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  such  officers  in  such  city,  then  any  two  other  officcii 
having  charge  or  HUf>ervision  of  the  plumbing,  drainage  or  sewerage,  whom  the  mayor 
shall  designate  or  ap^)oint,  or  two  members  of  the  bouxl  of  health  of  nich  city  haTiog 
like  duties  or  acting  m  like  capacities. 

§  41.  The  term  of  offiiH^  of  eairh  member  ot  such  board  shall  be  3  yean,  from  the 
first  day  ol  January  following  his  ap(>ointment.  Vacancies  oociirring  by  exiHntion 
of  a  term  shall  l>e  tiUeil  by  the  mayor  for  a  full  term.  Vacancies  by  death,  removal, 
inability  to  su.*t,  resignation  or  removal  from  the  city  of  any  member  shall  be  filled  by 
him  for  the  unexpired  tenn.  The  chief  iu8})ector  of  plumbing  and  drainage  and  tM 
engineer  in  charge  of  sewers  or  the  officers  holding  equivalent  positions  or  acting  in 
like  capacities  designated  or  appointed  by  the  mayor  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  ei 
officio  meml>ers  of  such  examming  board,  and  when  they  shall  oease  to  hold  their 
officer  by  reason  or  (m  account  of  which  they  were  so  designated  or  appointed,  their 
successors  shall  act  on  the  examining  l)oard  m  their  stead. 

§  42.  The  master  and  journeymen  pi um1)ers  serving  as  members  of  sach  board  shall 
severally  be  paid  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  each  day's  service  when  actually 
engage<l  in  the  f)erformance  of  the  duties  pertaininj^  to  the  office;  but  such  compensib- 
tion  shall  not  excee^l  five  dollars  per  month  in  a  city  of  the  third  class,  nor  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars  per  month  in  a  city  of  the  second  class,  nor  the  sum  of  twenty  dollan 
{KT  month  in  a  city  of  the  first  class.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  ex  officio  memben 
of  the  board  of  examiners  to  discharge  their  duties  as  members  of  such  board  without 
compensation  therefor. 

§  4.'^.  All  meml>ers  of  such  board  shall  l)e  citizens  and  actual  residents  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  are  apiwinted. 

§  44.  The  several  examining  Ix^ards  of  pluml)ers  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty: 

1.  To  meet  at  stated  intervals  in  their  respective  cities;  they  shall  also  meet  when- 
ever the  lK)ani  of  health  of  such  city  or  the  mayor  thereof  shall  in  writing  request 
them  so  to  do. 

2.  To  have  jurisdiction  over  and  to  examine  all  persons  desiring  or  intending  to 
engage  in  the  trade,  business  or  calling  of  plumbing  as  employing  plumbers  in  the 
city  in  which  such  l>oanl  shall  Ix;  appointed  with  the  i>ower  of  examining  persons 
applying  for  certificate's  of  c(»mp«»tency  as  such  employing  or  master  plumbers  or  as 
insi>e(!tors  of  plumbing,  to  determine  their  fitness  and  qualifications  lor  conducting 
the  business  of  master  pluinlxirs  or  to  act  as  insw^ctor  of  plumbing,  and  to  issue  cer- 
tificates of  comix^tency  to  all  such  persons  who  snail  have  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination l^foresuch  lM)ard  and  shall  be  by  it  determine<i  to  be  qualified  for  conductiDg> 
the  business  as  employing  or  master  plumbers  or  competent  to  act  as  inspectors^ 
plumbing. 

3.  To  formulate  in  conjunction  with  the  local  board  of  health  of  the  city  or  an 
officer,  lK)ar<l  or  Inxly  jierforming  the  duties  of  a  l)oard  of  health  a  code  of  rules  regu- 
lating the  work  of  ])lumbing  and  drainage  in  such  city,  including  the  materials, 
workmanship  and  manner  of  executing  such  work  and  from  time  to  time  to  add  to, 
amend  or  alter  the  name. 

4.  To  <^harj^>  and  collect  from  each  i>erson  applying  for  examination  the  sum  of 
five  d<»llars  for  each  examination  ma<le  ))y  such  board,  and  all  moneys  so  collected 
shall  Ihj  paid  over  bv  the  ))oard  monthly  to  the  chamberlain  or  treasurerof  such  dty 
in  which  such  lK)anl  shall  be  aj)j)ointe<l' 

§  45.  A  person  desirinj?  or  intending  to  conduct  the  trade,  business  or  calling  of 
a  plumlx'r  or  of  olumbin^  in  a  city  of  this  State  as  employing  or  master  plumber, 
shall  Ix)  requinMl  to  submit  to  an  examination  before  such  examining  board  of 
pluinl)ers  as  to  his  experience  and  qualifications  for  such  trade,  business  or  calling, 
and  it  shall  not  l>e  lawful  in  any  city  of  this  State  for  a  person  to  conduct  such  trade, 
business  or  calling,  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtainea  a  certificate  of  competencv 
fn^m  such  board  of  the  city  in  which  he  conducts  or  proposes  to  conduct  such 
biwiness. 

§  4i5.  Every  employing  or  master  pluml)er  carrj'ing  on  his  trade,  business  or  call- 
ing in  any  citv  of  this  State  shall  register  his  name  and  address  at  the  office  of  the 
l)oard  of  health  of  the  city  in  which  he  shall  conduct  such  business,  under  such 
nik*s  as  the  resi>ective  boanls  of  health  of  each  of  the  citic*  shall  prescribe,  and  there- 
ui)on  he  shall  be  entitled  to  rei*eive  a  ct^rtificate  of  such  registration,  provided,  how- 
ever, thai  such  employing  or  master  ]>luml>er  shall  at  the  time  of  applying  for  such 
registration  hold  a  certificate  of  competency  from  an  examining  board  of  plumbers. 

§  47.  Such  registration  may  l>e  canceled*  by  su(;h  board  of  health  for  a  violation 
of  the  nilcs  and  reflations  for  the  plumbing  and  drainage  of  such  city  duly  adopted 
and  enforced  therem,  after  a  hearing  had  before  such  board  of  health  and  upon  a  prior 
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9i7^ 


■tir));  till' 
npnuor, 


'       '  I       -\-^'-     ^'  r  gronntl  of  eoTiiplaiTit  aiMl  «i*rvr«i  ot>  the 

revornlinii  !*liall  not  he  oiHTsitive  milt'SS 

M,     It  i^hiiW  iKit  ho  lrt>rfiil  tor  any  |»**rjKHi 

^  or  itilliTif:  of  an  employiri;;  <>!•  niJiHter 

,  unle«*?  hit*  uiirnt*  ari<l  ad«lrt»S8  s^hall  liitve 

\vhii*ii  he  ii».rrii'8  on  or  eiindncts  such  biminese* 

;« fit  rat  ion  issutMl  under  the  provisions*  of  the  preceding 

1  ire  on  the  thirty-rtr»t  day  of  l>et'em^>tT  of  tlie  yenr  in 

Hid  may  be  runewtni  within  thirty  days  preeeilir»c^  >*nrh 

io  be  for  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  January  in  eaoh 

'  '"'^  Vmnifl  of  plumliert?  phal)  have  power  to  procnre 

»ri  of  Ijusinefw,  to  provide  the*  net^e^nary  l>ookfi  and 

tokeep^ueh  bo<jks  and  record  the  tnuisactiona  of 

of  esliiimte  and  apf>ortionment  or  the  eomnion  oounctl  of  a 

hnll  annually  insert  in  their  tax  lew  a  s^iztUfient  sum  to  tneet 

d  under  the  provisions  of  thi>i  article.     The  exj^eupes 

iningr  boards  of  plumlx^re  in  the  execution  and  perfonn* 

V  thiB  article  .«hall  be  a  charge  on  the  resfjectjve  cities 

^'olliH-tcfl  an<l  jiaid  in  the  yame  manner  at^  other  city 

lilectiHl  and  ptud. 

J  any  of  the  provisifiii?  of  this  article,  or  any  rule**  or 

health  or  of  the  exandninjz  boanl  *tf  plumbers  in  any 

and  drainage  of  buildinjrt^  in  Huch  city,  ^hall  1m?  jruiltj 

uviction  if  a  mai^ter  phinjt>er»  i*hall  in'tuidition,  forfeit 


of  couiptttijcy  or  registration,  which  he  n»ay  hold  under  the  provi* 

:  thiH  article  i^hall  affect  ort-uperHede  any  provision  of  chapter  eight 
<•  of  tlic   laws*  of  eijihtccn  imndre*]  am!   ninety-iiix,  relating:  to 
piuij.MM  i;  iM  i.jk  ,  .{y  uf  New^  York. 
Bevatme  A  law,  April  G,  1900,  witli  the  approval  of  the  gavemor.     Pas^erl,  three- 

1  l»*tir^»  hli  >*'nt, 

*BAPTKR  378. — Chnrict  labor — SUUi:  reftmnatory, 

ffOK  L  Tbr  Stalt*  refomiatory  at  Elmim  ie  mntinueil  and  Hhall  lie  known  ae  t!ie 
\  reformats »rv. 
§18.    *    *    •    Yhei5ri»i>ner8therc»in  may  lie  eni ployed  iti  agrieiiltural  or mechan- 
1  iftljor  Otf  a  tncoiid  ui  ^lecurin^  their  support  and  reformation. 
eaoic^  a  law,  April  11,  1900,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,     Pasi<e«i,  tlirce- 
r  UsUiic  pn}#e  nt, 

CnAPTKa  5w33. — SeniM  for  female  emplaytti, 

[OK  1.  S«*clion  Nt'ventoen  of  rljapter  four  hundre<l  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of 
n  briTi.lrrd  and  nincty-peven,  entitled  **An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constitnt- 
w*i  of  the  ijenend  laws/'  is  hereby  amende*!  ti*  read  a.^  folli>wgi: 
I  '  'O  emiilnvinj:  females  in  a  factory  or  as  wait res&'efi  in  a  liote!  or 

11   provide  anA   maintain  suitid>le  pt*at^  for  the  uk;  of  i^uch  female 
!  permit  tfie  uh?  then^uf  by  Mich  employees  to  such  an  extent  as  may 
*'      '  ^    ■         *        'tf  thefr  health, 
fir*  itiime<liatoly. 

^'».,., .^w.  .,  ,  ..  ^  ,   .wth  the  a]*prov8l  **i  tlie  ir*>vr'nit»T.     T*n«j^r<h  Ihrce- 

iftlis  bring  present, 

pIlAmoiMJ. — Hailroadu — Vke  of  **  void  jimmif$^^  ftrohibiled — Air  hrnkeaio  Jte /urrtiitliaL 

T»ter  five  liundrt*d  and  fortythroe  of  t!ie  laws  nf 

('C.  entitled  '*An  act  tn  promote  the  safety  of  rail- 

I-  ir>  J  ill*  equipment  c»f  fn*i^ht  cars  with  continuous  pi>wer 

-.and  '  1'^  with  iinvin^  whetd  brak«i*j,'*  ai*  amc^nded  Ijy  chapter 

A  ikt\*[  1  ,.    ,,      x  <»f  the  lawi^  of  eighteen  Imndretl  and  ninety-pix,  is 

bi'nde'l  to  nml  bb  fallows: 

at  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

ltiM*oi  can*  known  atnl  deHij^iuiteil  au<  *'coa!  iimmies*'  in  any  form  shall  l:>e 

ritbin  the  Stjitc,  ex<'cpt  upon  any  railniad  who^e  main  line  i^  legg  than 

^ett  in  h-njfth  and  whoj^e  averajje  iin\Ai^  exceeds  tw^o  hundre<l  feet  ttiihe 

tt  |ienuUy  of  one  hundreil  dollars  for  each  offea»e,  said  |.>enalty  to  be 
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recovere<l  in  an  action  to  be  brought  bv  the  attorney-general  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
plo  and  in  the  judicial  diHtrict  where  the  principal  office  of  the  company  within  the 
Ktate  Ih  UM!ated.    This  section  shall  not  \ye  construed  to  authorial  the  interchaiisv  of 
Huvh  "c*oal  jinnnies"  with,  and  the  ui?e  thereof  u|X)n,  railroads  of  more  than  tifti'en 
miles  in  length  or  whose  average  grade  in  lcs8  than  two  hundreil  feet  to  the  mile. 
Sk(\  2.  Section  three  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  foUowe: 
§  3.  That  on  and  after  the  lirst  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railn>a<l  or  other  com])any  to  haul  or  permit  t«>  be  hauled 
or  UH0<1  on  its  line  or  lines  within  this  State  any  freight  train  that  has  not  a  suffinent 
nunil)er  of  cars  in  it  so  ecjuipped  with  continuous  power  or  air  brakes  that  the  engintwr 
on  the  locomotive  drawing  such  train  can  cfmtrol  its  speed  without  requiring  brake- 
men  U)  use  the  common  hand  brake  for  that  purjH>8e. 
Sbc.  3.  Section  live  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  followii: 
§  5.  Tliat  on  and  after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  one  any  railrcAd  or 
other  comi)anv  hauling  or  permittmgto  l>e  hauliHl  on  its  line  or  lines  any  freight  train 
in  violation  ol  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  Ixj  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  violation,  to  l)e  recovered  in  any  ai^tinn  to  be 
brought  by  the  attorney-general  in  the  name  of  the  people  and  in  the  judicial  district 
wherein  the  principal  office  of  the  company  within  the  State  is  located,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of  the  State  to  notify  the  attorney- 
general  of  all  such  violations  coming  to  its  notice. 
Sec.  4.  Section  six  of  the  said  chapter  is  amended  so  as  to  read  s£  follows: 
§  6.  That  the  board  of  railroad  commissioneni  may,  from  time  to  time,  after  full 
hearing  given  and  for  gotnl cause  shown,  extend  the  tiiiie  within  which  any  company 
shall  (Mmiply  ^ith  the  retiuiriMnent  of  this  act,  not  exceeding,  however,  "four  yeaii 
from  the  hrst  <lay  of  January,  eighteen  hundretl  and  ninety-eight. 

Sex\  5.  All  acts  or  ]>arts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  aiv 
hereby  reiH^ale<i. 
Sec.'  (i.  This  act  shall  take  effect  imme<i lately. 

Ifecame  a  law,  April  20,  IIKX),  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Passed,  three- 
fifths  being  ]»resent. 

Ghaitkr  709. — Fnajwrtion   of  steam    fMtih'rs  muf   iiniiAx  of  amiionnrij    fntfhifrrH — Xtv 

Yorl'  fit;/. 

Si-XTioN  1.  Solution  threes  hundnxl  and  twelve  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  ten  of 
the  laws  of  eightwn  hundn»<l  and  eighty-two,  entitle*!  **An  act  to  consolidate  into 
one  &i't  and  to  dwlan^  the  special  ami  hn'al  laws  affecting  public  inten»sts  in  the  city 
t)f  New  York**  as  amended  by  chai)ter  six  hundnxl  and  thirty-live  <»f  the  laws  of 
eightwn  hundnnl  and  ninety-si*ven,  is  hereby  amendwl  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sub- 
division thrt»e  thert^of  a  new' paragraph  E,  to*  read  an  follows: 

K.  Any  iK»rs(»n  or  |)erHons  violating  any  provision  of  this  stvtion  or  of  any  c»f  its 
sulHlivisions  shall  Ikj  guiltv  of  a  misflemeanor. 

Skc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  imme<liately. 

AccepttMl  by  tlu;  city.  IJecame  a  law,  May  1,  HKK),  with  the  appnn-al  of  the  gov- 
ernor.    Passed,  thn^e-lifths  btdng  presiMit. 

Chaiter  7()2. — Comiitioii'd  w//«'x — Nf/*'  of  pro}ierty  rctfiknt  hy  triidor. 

Section'  1.  Se<'ti(>n  one  hundnMl  and  sixteen  of  cha])ter  four  hundriMi  ami  eighteen 
of  the  laws  j)f  eighttn-n  hundrf^l  and  ninety-si'vcn,  entitkMi  "An  act  in  relation  to 
liens,  constituting  cliapter  forty-nine  of  the  general  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  tu  reail 
iLM  follows: 

§  110.  Whenever  articles  are  sold  uy>r»n  the  <'ondition  that  the  title  thereto  shall 
remain  in  the  vendor,  or  in  some  other  iktsou  than  the  vendee,  until  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  price,  or  until  the  <K'currence  of  a  future  event  or  contingency,  and 
the  same  tin*  rcftaken  bv  the  vendor,  or  his  suctH'ssor  in  interest,  they  shall  be  retained 
for  a  [)eri(xl  of  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  su(*h  retakinu:,  and  during  such  ]ieriod 
the  vendiHi  or  his  successor  in  interest,  mav  comply  with  tne  terms  of  such  amtract, 
and  thereujjon  re<-eive  sm;h  proi)erty.  After  the  expiration  of  such  pcricxi,  if  such 
terms  are  not  complied  with,  the  vendor,  or  his  successor  in  interest,  may  (rause  such 
articles  to  Ik»  sold  at  public  auction.  Unless  such  articli»s  are  so  sold  within  tliirty 
days  after  the  expiration  of  such  i)eriod,  the  vendee  or  his  stKressor  in  interest  may 
recover  of  the  vendor  the  amount  {laid  on  such  articles  by  such  vendee  or  his  suc- 
cessor in  interest  under  the  amtract  for  the  conditional  sale  thereof. 

Src.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  imnuHliatelv. 

BiH'ame  a  law,  May  4,  IfHX),  with  the  a]>proval  of  the  governor,  l^aased,  three-fifths 
being  pnesent. 


MX  i,  \Vhojj4'Vpr  any  pprs»ui,  i»r  anv  nsgn4'iution  or  nniun  of  workingmen^ 
if*  n    JiJotiUil  Mf  ti-irl    Mf  ;-]i;ill  ficrcaft^^f  adopt  or  use,  any  MhA,  tnwU*- 
n^Mi^  I  tisement  for  the  pur]MjHe  of  det^ii^imtiri^, 

nmV  Is,  wttn?8,  »»enhan(Ui?e,  or  other  prcKiiict 

of  l»  ,  uiitiiultictujv*!,  iinxhieeTi,  |ir-ej»are«1,  iia^kcii,  <ir  puton 

i«lr  riatioii  or  union  of  workinyriiieii,  or  by  a  mem  tier,  or 

XMm  hMi]  or  union,  it  ^hall  l)e  unlawful  to  connt*^rfeit  or  imitate 

flucli  'ernj,  ilenign,  <levi<x',  or  form  of  a^iverti.senient,  or  tt>  nne* 

wiiL  I   Hi  iuiy  way  utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  iuiitation  of 

le-mark,  tenn,  denipn,  device,  or  fornt  of  ativerti!*ement. 
kiRiwiuKly  counterfeit**  or  imitatet^  any  such  liit»el,  trade-inark» 
\  or  fonu  of  advertifiement  which  has  been  hied  and  recorde*!  in 
retary  of  state  bb  liereinafter  provideti;  or  knowinj^ly  8*?Hh,  offere 
iti  any  way  uttcre  or  circulates  aiiy  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such 
-umrk,  term,  dt-Kign,  device,  or  form  of  aiflverti cement,  or  knowingly  keepe 
ri  I  intent  ttmt  the  mme  shall  tn:^  wjld  or  dii*poMed'of,  nuv 

r  other  prcMiuct  of  lalw^r  to  which  or  on  which  any  sncn 
i  itev!,  ^winte^i,  stanijUHJ.  or  iinpre?^^!;  or  knowin>rl>^  «ell!* 
vra,  merchandise,  or  other  product  of  lal»or  contained  nx 
...;:e  to  ^\  hich  or  on  whicti  any  hucIi  couuterfcit  or  iujita- 
li  I.  printed,  i^minte^l,   etampe<l,  or  impressed;   or  knowingly 

}\t  -rvmon,  with  intent  that  the  8ame  hIuiII  Ik?  wdd  or  dis<j>r>fe<l  of, 

N  H<if*>,  mi^icliandise,  or  other  pnxluct  of  latuir  in  any  1x>x,  case,  can,  or 
jg^*  tit  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  h  attached^  atfixiMh 
».  '  -vd,  or  impressed,  si^hali  Ix^  punishf^l  by  a  tine  of  not  more 

1  r^  or  by  imjtrisijument  for  uttt  more  than  three  months. 

'  PHon,  Wociation,  or  union  that  haw  heretj:>forc  aii opted  or 

adopt  or  uf*e,  a  label,  trade-mark,  tertn,  desijLMi,  device,  or 

!  of  :*  --  ii!«  provided  in  section  I  of  thin  act,  aluill  file  the  same  for 

til  the  othce  ot  the  wei-retary  of  gtate  by  leaving  tvi<i  c*>pit^,  connterijarti*,  or 

Ir^  thrn*of,  with  said  necretary,  and  by  filing  therewith  a  swoni  apjiiication 

le  or  unmeM  of  the  rierson,  as^K'iation,  or  union  on  whose  Itehall 

urk.  term,  dpsti^,  nevice,  or  form  of  advertisement  shall  l>i3  filel; 

)i  of  the  goodi*  to  which  it  hai^  lieen  or 

r  the  party  m  iilin|?,  or  on  whoee  liehalf 

■  ■^M,  ^.'  ^  i.>\  or  form  of  advertisement  !«hall  be  filed, 

ic,  that  no  other  person,  firm,  a^tsociation,  union*  or 

ut^e,  either  in  the  identical  fonn  or  in  any  i*uch  near 

nay  tie  calculatc'd  to  deceive,  and  that  the  fai^imile  ori*<iun- 

■ft  I  are  true  and  correct,  l)efore  there  ahall  l>e  any  liability  to 

!  ig  Uj  r  any  violation  of  t  h  i»act.     There  ^hal  I  be  jjaid  for  such  filing 

of  ^»riM  tlnllar.     8aid  HtM-retary  of  state  nhall  rau>^*  a  deHtTi})tion  of 

jn,  device,  or  form  of  advertii^ement  to  ln'  pubbnlied 

:>*,  at  the  expense  of  theapplkunt,  in  !«»me  iiewB- 

,..,    ,  M  .  .r,    i'mvidenre.     After  Huch  publication  said  secretary 

1 1  j>en<on,  a^j^K-iation,  or  union  h*>  tiling  or  i^ut^ing  to  Ih.'  tik^l  any 

ark,  tenji,  design,  device,  or  fonn  of  advertist^ment  s«j  many  duly 

I  if  the  re**oriling  of  the  same  as  such  f>erson,  as9*ociation,  or  union 

**a**li  of  which  certificates  sai*!  secretary  shall  rei-eive  a  fi*e  of  one 

I  h  i'crtificttte  <  »f  rei'ortl  ^hull  m  all  Huit«  and*  proset'uiions  under  this  act 

f  prcMif  of  the  atittption  of  such  label,  tnnle-mark,  term,  desigti,  device,  or 

"       ftary  of  state  h'hal I  not  record  for  a!ivi>ersijn,  union, 

rk,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  o?  advertisement 

..M,-i*v.vr  ti  for  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  de^gn,  device,  or 

vciTtlMiini^iit  tlieretofon?  filed  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  person,  union, 

on  who  Rhall,  for  himsell  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  |>er9on,  lisso- 

rfjrnre  the  filinnf  of  any  label,  trade*rnark,  term,  design,  or  fonu 

"  »fiice  of  the  i^ecretarv  (tf  stitte  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

s    fraudulent   rcj^rtj^rinations  or  dcclarationi^,  veHmlly  or  in 

ijg^  uT  r<y  111}  irauduieut  means,  shall  be  Uabie  to  pay  any  damages  ffostiunerl  In 


lucrrli 
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consequence  of  any  puch  filing,  to  Ik?  recovered  bv  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  injured 
thereby  in  any  court  having  juriwliction,  and  fihall  be  paniRhe<1  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  3  months.  In  any  suit 
or  prosecution  under  the  ])ro visions  of  this  act,  the  defendant  may  show  that  he  or 
it  wari  the  owner  of  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design^  device,  or  form  of  ailver 
tit^ement  ])rior  to  its  being  filed  imder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  that  it  has  beiA 
fileil  wrongfully  or  without  right  by  some  other  person,  association,  or  union. 

Hisc.  5.  Every  such  person,  association,  or  imion  adopting  or  using  a  label,  trade- 
mark,  term,  design,  device,  or  form  of  advertisement,  aj9  aforesaid,  niay  procee<l  by 
suit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale  of  any  counterfeits,  or  imitations 
thereof,  ami  all  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  may  grant  injunctions  to  reiftiaiu 
such  manufacture,  use,  display,  or  sale,  and  may  award  the  complainant  in  any  nuch 
suit  damages  resulting  from  sm^h  manufacture,  use,  sale,  or  display,  as  may  be  by  the 
said  court  deemed  just  and  reaw)nable,  and  may  require  the  defendantn  to  pay  to 
such  person,  a^^sK-iation,  or  union  all  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufac- 
ture, use,  display,  or  sale;  and  such  court  may  also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits 
or  imitations  in  \lie  possession  or  under  the  control  of  any  defendant  in  euch  caxua 
to  l)e  delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  or  to  the  complahiant,  to  be  destroyeil. 

In  all  cases  where  such  association  or  union  is  not  incorporated,  suits  iin<ler  this 
act  may  be  commenced  and  j)ro8e(ruted  by  an  officer  or  member  of  such  aasocriation  or 
union,'on  Whalf  of  and  for  the  use  of  such  ai<sociation  or  union. 

Skc.  6.  Any  i>er8on  or  iK^rsons  who  shall  in  any  way  use  the  name  or  seal  of  anv 
such  j)er8on,  association,  or  union,  or  officer  thereof,  in  and  about  the  sale  of  gcxxiiB 
or  otherwise,  not  being  authorized  to  use  the  same,  shall  l)e  guilty  of  a  misdemt^anor, 
and  sliall  Ik*,  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ^  months  or  by  a  fine  of 
not  moR'  than  one  hundred  dollars. 

8£X\  7.  The  ])rovisions  of  this  act  shall  not  abridge  any  rights  to  any  trade-markfl 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  whether  the  same  shall  be  reconled  or 
not,  nor  any  remedies  or  rights  of  action  otherwise  or  theretofore  existing  in  favor  uf 
owners  of  trade-marks. 

Sec.  8.  The  <listrict  courts  of  the  several  judicial  district**  shall  have  juristlictiontif 
all  complaints  for  violations  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  l)e  in  force  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jum% 
A.  D.  1900,  an<l  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby  reiXiaUti. 

Passed  April  12,  1900. 

Cii  A  PTER  75 1 .  — Exemption  from  aitucltmenif  etc. —  Wages, 

Section  1 .  Clause  12  of  section  5  of  chapttT  255  of  tlie  (Teneral  I>aws  is  liereby 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

12.  The  salary  or  wages  due  or  payable  to  any  debtor,  not  ex<r<»e<ling  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  imm<»diately,  and  all  a<'tM  and  i)arts  of  a4'ts  incon- 
sistent herewith  are  herebv  repealed. 

Passed  May  4,  1900. 
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LABOB  COHDITIOHS  IN  POBTO  BICO. 

BY  AZEL  AMES,  M.    D. 

Of  the  population  of  Porto  Rico,  which  accordinjif  to  the  census 
taken  in  1899  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department  was  953,243, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  aggregated  203,792,  or  21.4  per 
cent,  leaving  749,451,  or  78.6  per  cent,  as  the  hamlet  and  rural  pop- 
ulation. 

The  area  of  the  island  and  its  adjacent  islands,  as  ascertained  by 
a  recent  United  States  survey,  approximates  3,606  square  miles. 
There  are,  therefore,  264  persons  to  the  square  mile,  a  density  of  pop- 
ulation about  equal  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  and  considerably  less  than 
that  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  female  population  is  in  excess  only  8,721,  or  0.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  and  a  comparison  with  the  Spanish  census  statistics  of 
1861  and  1887  indicates  that  the  proportion  of  females  is  slowly,  though 
steadily,  increasing. 

Of  the  total  population,  31  per  cent  are  under  10  years  of  age,  a 
higher  proportion  than  is  found  in  an}-  State  of  the  Union,  or  in  any 
other  of  the  West  Indian  islands.  Deducting  this  31  per  cent,  or 
295,505,  from  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  the  remaining  657,738 
constitute  the  total  from  which  the  wage  workers  of  the  island  must 
be  drawn,  although  a  considerable  number  of  children  under  the  age 
of  10  (a),  chiefly  boys,  earn  the  whole  or  part  of  a  living  for  them- 
selves, and  sometimes  even  for  others,  as  street  peddlers  or  in  the  other 
vocations  of  outdoor  life  in  which  child  labor  in  the  Tropics  can  be 
employed. 

Only  11.8  per  cent  of  the  population,  or  112,934,  of  whom  55,608 
are  males  and  57,326  are  females,  exceed  45  years  of  age.  Deducting 
lifaNerally  from  this  number  for  the  very  few  of  advanced  age  and  for 

oThe  War  DepartmeDt  census  of  1899  says  *'one-Mth." 
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the  sick  and  decrepit  over  45,  and  making  due  allowance  for  others 
withdrawn  by  one  cause  or  another,  there  is  still  an  exceptionally 
small  proportion  of  those  over  45  years  of  age  removed  by  age  and 
other  limitations  from  the  effective  class. 

If  we  deduct  50  per  cent  of  the  population  above  45  as  unable  to 
labor,  and  the  attainable  statistics  do  not  admit  a  closer  estimate,  (a) 
we  have  56,467,  which  number  added  to  the  295,505  under  the  age  of 
10  years  gives  a  total  of  351,972,  very  equally  divided  between  the 
sexes,  who  are  removed  from  the  total  population  as  incapable  of  labor. 
This  leaves  601,271  as  the  number  from  which  the  total  effective  work- 
ing force  of  the  island  must  be  drawn.  Of  this  number  probably  more 
than  half  are  wage  workers.  (J) 

That  the  sexes  are  so  equal  in  number  throughout  the  island,  as 
appears  by  both  Spanish  and  American  censuses,  indicates  presumably 
a  people  exempt  from  any  considerable  immigration  or  emigration. 
The  dense  population,  the  small  area,  the  inadequacy  of  employment 
for  all  under  present  conditions,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  food 
effectively  combine  to  prevent  immigration  of  working  people,  any 
popular  reports  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  (c)  Emigration, 
until  recently  practically  unknown,  will  call  for  consideration  later  on. 

It  is  diflBcult,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  to  accurately 
determine  the  number  of  persons  in  any  community  who  are  wholly  or 
partly  wage  workers,  and  still  more  to  assign  with  accuracy  to  each 
handicraft  or  employment  the  number  of  those  who  thereby  obtain  a 
livelihood;  many,  too,  are  constantly  changing  their  status  from  idle  to 
earning,  or  vice  versa,  their  locations,  and  their  occupations. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  classes  which  do  not  come  within  the  designa- 
tion of  wage  workers,  while  relatively  fewer  in  number  than  in  the 
United  States,  have  their  lines  of  demarcation  much  more  sharply 
drawn  and  their  status  more  clearly  defined,  the  spirit  of  class  being 
far  more  dominant  with  Latin  peoples  than  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Outside  these  classes  it  is  safe  to  include  the  great  mass,  young  and 

riThe  War  Department  census  of  1899  says  "between  five-tenths  and  six-tenths.*' 
6  The  War  Dei)artment  census  of  1899  gives  the  number  of  those  **  having  gainful 
occupations"  as  316,365. 

cA  recent  article  states  that  "there  is  official  evidence  on  file  in  the  Bureau  ot 
Immigration  to  the  effect  that  Pc^rto  Rico  is  even  now  an  asylum  for  refugees  from 
the  various  Central  and  South  American  countries."  In  a  special  report  to  General 
Powderly  on  the  conditions  of  that  island,  SptH*ial  Immigrant  Inspector  Roman 
Dobler  recently  stated  that  "Porto  Rico  has  always  been  an  asylum  for  fugitives 
and  political  refugees  from  South  American  countries.  Numbers  of  this  class  are 
constantly  coming  from  South  American  ports  and  create  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
and  soi'ial  unreat."  Such  bold  and  unqualified  statements,  with  others  more  inclu- 
sive, but  of  like  tenor,  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the  writer's  observation,  extend- 
ing over  more  than  two  years,  led  him  to  address  a  note  of  inquiry,  referring  to  the 
article  named,  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  who  holds  also  superviaiiig 
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old«  male  and  female,  black,  white,  and  mixed,  in  the  list  of  those  who, 
except  as  they  craftily  or  indolently  evade  their  responsibilities,  "eat 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows." 

Those  possessed  of  means  disdain  both  labor  and  the  laborer;  the 
wealth}'  class,  notably  the  women,  are  emphatically  the  idle  class, 
though  the  vicious,  the  willfully  indolent,  the  beggar,  and  the  large 
number  of  the  physically  afSicted  each  contribute  a  large  quota  thereto. 
Poverty  in  various  degrees  and  the  lower  grades  of  toil,  the  latter 
usually  procuring  bare  subsistence  only,  are  the  lot  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people. 

These  sharp  lines  of  demarcation,  this  clear  separation  and  strong 
contrast  between  the  capitalist,  the  merchant,  the  planter,  the  ''factor" 
and  their  families,  and  the  wage  worker  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
intelligent,  well-informed,  and  thrifty  producer,  the  master  craftsman, 
and  the  skilled  mechanic,  such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States,  have 
here  so  small  and  so  poor  representation. 

More  potent,  however,  than  any  other  factor  in  fixing  and  holding 
the  great  body  of  the  wage  workers  of  the  island  in  the  class  of  lowest- 
conditioned  servants  of  toil  is  the  want  of  incentive,  of  stimulus,  and 
of  opportunity.  It  was  long  since  discerned  and  expressed  by  mis- 
siionaries  to  the  tropical  islands  that  ''until  the  natives  could  be  made 
to  want  something  there  were  no  available  means  for  reaching  them 
and  improving  their  condition."  So  long  as  "  a  banana  diet  and  a  palm 
shack"  in  the  countrj'  and  the  cheapest  of  food  and  a  single  room  in 
the  towns  cover  alike  the  needs  and  ambitions  of  life;  so  long  as  the 
bare  necessaries  of  existence  can  be  obtained  by  the  minimum  of  labor, 
while  the  climate  encourages  indolence,  and  no  incentive  exists  to 


authority  over  the  custom-houses  of  the  island.     He  received  the  following  reply, 
which  will  be  accepted  as  conclusive  by  all  who  know  Collector  Whitehead: 

Office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 

Part  of  San  Juan,  P.  P.,  December  1,  1900. 
Maj.  AzEL  Ames, 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Mv  Dear  Sir:  Responding  to  your  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the 
alleged  **  unlimited  number  of  criminals  and  undesirable  people"  coming  into  Porto 
Rico,  I  have  to  state  that  the  total  number  of  persons  arriveil  in  Porto  Rico  from 
South  American  ports  from  May  1,  1900,  to  this  date,  is  136. 

This  statement  of  transactions  caries  with  it  perhaps  all  the  comment  it  is  desir- 
able for  me  to  make,  referring  to  the  published  article  mentioneti  in  your  letter. 
But  I  may  add  that  if  there  is  "official  evidence'*  to  the  effect  that  numbers  of  fugi- 
tives and  "refugees'*  are  constantly  coining  into  Porto  Rico  from  South  American 
countries,  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  Collectors  of  customs  are  charged,  within  their 
ref»pective  districts,  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  inmiigration  at  points 
where  there  are  no  iuMnigration  officers.  The  laws  in  force  at  ports  in  the  United 
States  in  this  regard  are  also  applicable  to  Porto  Rico,  and  if  there  has  Ixien  derelic- 
tion of  duty  on  the  part  of  customs  officers  in  this  district,  the  proofs  are  invited. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

G.  W.  Whitehead,  Cbttector. 
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greater  efforts  or  the  overturning  of  long-rooted  tendencies,  so  long 
will  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  laboring  classes  continue 
very  much  as  it  is  and  the  great  percentage  of  the  toilers  remain^  as 
to-day,  in  the  lower  grades  of  wage  workers. 

In  the  United  States  the  wage  worker  is  associated  principally  with 
the  large  communities  and  the  commercial,  constructive,  mechanical, 
and  manufacturing  interests,  rarely  with  agricultural  labor.  Elxcept 
as  the  great  granger  movement  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago 
is  to  be  counted  as  such,  there  has  been  no  considerable  class  expres- 
sion of  the  agriculturalist  in  labor  relations.  Special  combinations, 
usually  local,  short-lived,  and  of  little  importance,  have  now  and  then 
sprung  up  among  certain  classes  of  land  wage  workers,  such  as  the  hop 
pickers,  the  wheat  harvesters,  etc.,  of  the  great  West,  but  the  agricul- 
tural laborer  is  seldom  thought  of  when  "labor  problems"  in  the 
United  States  are  mentioned. 

In  Porto  Rico,  where  agriculture  is  basic;  where  78.6  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  is  practically  rural  and  essentially  agricultural; 
where  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  per  cent  named  will  represent  those 
in  the  rural  districts  exempt  from  labor,  it  is  plain  that  "labor  prob- 
lems" relate  almost  wholly  to  the  agricultural  toiler,  his  interests,  con- 
dition, and  needs. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  seaport  cities  and  the  larger  towns  present 
conditions  and  questions  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  familiarly 
known  in  industry  in  the  United  States,  the  student  of  labor  relations 
and  interests  in  Porto  Rico  must  first  consider  the  great  peon  class, 
which  constitutes  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  island's  popu- 
lation— a  population,  indeed,  of  unskilled  labor. 

Any  enumeration  of  the  respective  numbers  engaged  in  the  several 
industries  of  the  island  must  of  necessity  be  approximate  rather  than 
exact,  and  this  is  especially  true  as  to  the  subdivision  or  classification 
of  the  peons  or  laborers,  whether  rural  or  urban.  All  are,  from  the 
general  insufficiency  and  instability  of  employment  in  almost  every 
occupation,  constantly  changing  place,  work,  and  abode,  working 
wherever  they  can  and  at  whatever  they  can  find  to  do. 

A  fact  which  impresses  the  observer  of  labor  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  is  the  great  excess  of  labor  of  the  lowest  grade.  Unfavorable 
in  most  cases  as  is  this  excess,  it  is  not  without  some  small  measure  of 
advantage,  for  its  attendant  low  wages  and  hard  conditions  coupled 
with  the  drastic  character  of  Spanish  rule  have  most  happily  saved 
the  island  from  the  necessity  for  and  importation  of  the  "cooly" 
labor  upon  which  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  of  late 
years  been  compelled  in  large  measure  to  depend. 

The  ameliomtion  of  the  untoward  conditions  resulting  from  this 
excess  will  be  considered  later.  That  it  exists  in  a  greater  degree  in 
the  few  cities  and  larger  communities  than  in  the  rural  districts  is  no 
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less  true  in  Porto  Eico  than  in  the  United  States.  The  tendencj'  of 
laborers,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  is  to  flock  to  the  populous 
centers.  It  has,  as  in  the  United  States,  evidently  increased  since  the 
abolition  of  slaver}-. 

No  more  significant  proof  of  this  superabundance  of  labor  could 
exist  than  the  fact  that  not  a  few  planters,  even  those  somewhat  remote 
from  the  shipping  ports  and  commercial  centers  and  sometimes  situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  belt  railroad  or  from  even  the  sea  coast, 
find  it  cheaper  to  transport  their  coffee,  tobacco,  and  other  products 
on  the  heads  of  peons  to  these  ports  and  markets  than  by  railroad, 
•*  bull  carts,"  or  even  by  sea.  Unhappily,  this  excess  of  labor  over  the 
industrial  demands  of  the  island  does  not  materially  stimulate  personal 
activitj*  in  small  agricultural  or  other  industries  on  the  part  of  the 
unemployed.  Their  natural  indolence  and  small  necessities  seem  to  lead 
them  to  accept  indigence  and  vagrancy  as  no  great  evils. 

The  history  of  labor  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  one  of  sharply  varying 
and  kaleidoscopic  conditions.  The  original  slave  labor  of  the  indigenes, 
with  possibly  the  addition  of  a  few  Negroes  early  brought  from  Santo 
Domingo  by  the  conquerors,  continued  for  many  years,  the  native  an 
ever  decreasing  and  the  Negro  a  steadily  increasing  factor.  The 
employment,  until  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  chief  agricultui-al 
staples  in  the  next  century  after  the  discovery  of  the  island  by  Colum- 
bus in  1493,  was  chiefly,  according  to  early  historians,  that  of  labor  in 
the  placer  gold  mines  and  explorations  for  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  for  the  Spaniard  was  first  of  all  a  gold  hunter.  It  is  possible 
that  the  natives  were  employed  to  some  extent  in  Cuban  iron  mines, 
in  the  salt  mines,  and  in  the  iron  and  galena  ores  of  their  own  island, 
and  were  necessarily  engaged  somewhat  in  its  primitive  agriculture 
for  the  support  of  their  masters  and  themselves. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  early  writers  as  to  the 
population  of  the  island  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  expression  of  Las  Casas  that  ^Mt  was  ix)pulated 
like  a  beehive"  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  should  not  be  taken  too 
literally.  The  following,  furnished  by  Dr.  Cayetano  Coll  y  Toste, 
probably  states  the  recorded  facts,  as  far  as  ascei-tainable,  for  the  early 
periods.  It  will  be  undei*stood  that  where  the  population  figures  of 
the  few  towns  are  given  in  the  earlier  periods,  they  hy  no  meims  indi- 
cate the  population  of  the  rural  ^^octions: 

1493  (yesLT  of  discoverj^). — According  to  Fray  Bartolom^?  de  Las 
Casas,  the  island  was  populated  like  a  beehive.  Fniy  Inigo  Abbad 
accepts  Bayacete's  total  or  6(M).(m>()  inhabitiints.  The  probabilities  are 
that,  owin^  to  the  diflSculties  of  ohtjiining  food  and  to  the  struggle  of 
the  aborigines  against  the  unhealthv  condition  of  the  intertropical 
zone,  the  number  of  the  indigenes  did  not  exceed  80,(M)0  or  10(),0<H). 

151&-1535. — ^Thirty-five  inhabitants  in  the  village  of  Caparra  [the  first 
town  of  Ponce  de  Leon]  and  35  in  San  Grerman.  the  only  towns  of  the 
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island  (Licenciado  Velazquez).  The  indigenes  were  divided  into  gsngs 
and  made  to  work  in  the  mines.  Those  who  took  part  in  the  uprising 
(about  1510^  were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  an  F. 

1548. — Tne  capital  (San  Juan),  moi-e  than  100  residents;  San  Ger- 
man, a  few  more  than  30  (Bishop  Bastido).     Aboriginals,  but  very  few. 

1556.— The  capital  (San  Juan),  130  inhabitants;  San  German,  20. 
(The  latter  had  been  burned  by  French  corsairs.) 

1646.— The  capital,  500  inhabitants;  San  German,  200;  Arecibo,  100, 
and  Coamo,  80. 

1759. — 5,611  fighting  men,  according  to  Gov.  Rsteban  Bravo. 

1765. — 44,833  souls,  according  to  Governor  O'Reylly  (first  census). 

1775.-70,260  souls  (Fray  Ifiigo). 

1782.-81,120  souls. 

1783.-87,984  souls. 

1788.-101,398  souls. 

1793.-120,022  souls. 

1796.-132,982  souls. 

1798.-144,525  souls. 

1799.-153,232  souls. 

1800.-155,426  souls. 

1802.-163,192  souls. 

1803.-174,902  souls. 

1812.-183,014  souls. 

1815.— 220,892  souls. 

1834.-358,836  souls. 

1846.-443,139  souls  (Santiago  Fortun). 

1860.-580,329  souls  (Paulino  Garcia). 

1877.-731,648  souls. 

1884.-784,709  souls. 

1887.-802,439  souls.  This  census  comprises  474,933  whites,  246,647 
mixed  bloods,  and  76,985  Negroes;  also  3,224  members  of  the  army, 
114  of  the  navy,  and  536  prisoners. 

1897.-899,394  souls.  This  census  comprises  573,187  whites,  241,900 
of  mixed  blood,  and  75,824  xSegroes;  also  7,014  members  of  the  army, 
368  of  the  navy,  and  1,101  prisoners.  Since  1867  a  census  has  been 
ordered  tiiken  every  ten  3'ears.  From  1860  to  1867  no  census  was 
taken.  A  marked  decrease  will  be  noticed  in  the  number  of  Negroes 
by  comparing  the  totiil  of  75,824  in  the  census  of  1897  with  that  of 
76,985  in  the  census  of  1887.  By  prohibiting  the  immigration  of 
Negroes  from  the  neighboring  islands,  estimating  the  annual  loss  to  that 
race  through  absorption  by  the  whiti  and  mixed  races  at  3  per  cent, 
those  75,824  Negroes  that  remain  in  the  island  would  disappear  in  a 
period  of  alx)ut  300  years.  This  is  a  very  interesting  anthropological 
study,  because,  in  the  event  of  this  happening,  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  would  he  the  only  one  of  the  West  Indies  where  the  white  race 
would  predomimitc  numerically. 

As  the  native  Indian  died  out  the  Negro  came  in  to  take  his  place  as 
the  chief  labor  factor  of  the  island.  Meanwhile  the  accession  of  large 
numbers,  not  slaves,  from  theBarbary  coast  and  from  the  other  Antil- 
les, from  France,  the  island  of  Corsica,  the  South  American  provinces, 
and  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  contributed  different  classes  and  numer- 
ous wage  workers,  who  speedily  became  amalgamated  with  the  body 
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of  the  population,  (a)  At  all  times,  and  increasingly  after  the  tirst 
half  century,  agriculture  was  the  chief  employment,  commerce,  what- 
ever its  volume,  having  no  other  basis  and  little  development  except 
as  related  to  it,  and  all  other  employments  being  accessory  only,  (b) 
Negro  slave  labor  was  of  course  the  main  reliance,  gradually  increasing 
it?  numbers,  as  the  following  tables  and  statements  will  show,  until 
1S46,  when  it  began  to  decline.  Meantime  the  heterogeneous  compo- 
nents, from  the  sources  mentioned,  and  their  rapid  normal  increase, 
had  come  to  constitute  by  a  large  plurality  the  preponderant  body  of 
the  p>opulation,  a  laboring  and  chiefly  an  agricultural  people. 

A  few  Negro  slaves  probably  came  with  the  discoverer  from  Santo 
Domingo,  and  others  doubtless  accompanied  the  advent  of  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  Diego  Colon,  but  the  first  legal  authorization  of  their  intro- 
duction was  in  1513,  under  a  tax  of  2  ducats  per  head.  By  the  state- 
ments of  Fray  Inigo  Abbad  it  appears  that  through  successive  imperial 
authorizations  or  ccdulas — besides  some  smuggled  in — Negro  slaves 
were  brought  to  Porto  Rico  in  the  early  period  as  follows: 


NEGRO  SLAVES  BROrCHT  TO  PORTO  RICO,  1530  TO  1653. 


Ye*r. 

Number 

of  Negro 

slaves. 

Year. 

Number 

of  Negro 

slavefl. 

1530 

200 
200 

1  1550 

250 

IfW 

1551 

150 

IMl^ 

300 

1553 

400 

aDr.  Coll  y  Toste  states  that  "the  first  Spanish  iiriniijjrrantfi  were  principally 
from  pouthem  Spain  and  were  a  population  of  mixed  races  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The»^  immi^rnints,  it  is  said,  mixed  their  blood  freely  with  the  native  Indiaiin.  Fol- 
lowing this  immigration,  Negro  slaves  from  Africa  were  brought  to  the  island.  In 
this  present  century  [and  earlier]  an  immigration  of  quite  a  different  type  of  Span- 
iard from  the  pioneer  element  set  in,  both  from  the  American  continent  and  from 
Europe.  They  were  driven,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Spanish  main  by  the  wars 
of  independence  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Republics;  on  the  other,  many 
people  from  the  high  plains  and  north  of  Sjwiin,  the  Balearic  and  the  Canary 
Inlands,  came  to  better  their  fortunes  in  a  part  of  Spanish  America  as  yet  untouched 
by  the  spirit  of  revolution  and  independence.  These  elements  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal nncleus  of  the  Spanish  p>opulation  in  the  island  t<>-<.lay,  and  they  have  main- 
tained 8  greater  purity  of  race  than  thost^  who  arrived  at  an  earlier  ep<x!h." 

6 According  to  Dr.  Coll  y  Toste  "sugar  cane  was  taken  to  Hispaniola  in  1506, 
whence  it  was  brought  to  Porto  Rico  in  1515."  In  1548  the  first  sugar  j)lantation 
was  established  near  the  Bay  anion  River.  "Until  then  nothing  but  molasses  was 
manufactarecl  from  the  cane.  Coffee  was  brought  from  ( ruadeloupe  to  Porto  Rico 
in  1763.  Tobacco  was  indigenous  and  much  prized  by  the  native  Indians,  but  the 
Spanish  Government  fought  its  use;  two  Papal  bulls  ex<'onimunicated  thf«e  who  used 
it,  and  a  Spanish  royal  cedula  in  160S  prohibite<l  definitely  the  cultivation  of  tolnicco 
in  Porto  Rico.  In  1634,  however,  tobacco  was  again  grown,  and  also  cacao.  The 
cultivation  of  the  former  steadily  increaserl  until  1886,  after  which  its  cultivation 
diminished  for  a  time,  but  revived,  and  it  remains  the  third  important  staple  of  the 
ialand." 
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Their  importation  rapidly  increased  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  the  number  of  Negro  slaves  in  the  island  in  1765,  and 
for  a  hundred  years  later,  was  approximately  as  follows: 

NEGRO  SLAVES  IN  PORTO  RICO,  1766  TO  IMO. 


Year. 

Number 

of  Negro 

slaves. 

Year. 

Number 

ofNefio 

siaTet. 

1765 

5,087 
17,600 
18,838 
17,586 
21,730 

1827 

81,874 

,794     

1830 

S4.3I0 

1802 

1834 

41,81S 

1S12 

1846 

61.21f 

1820 

1860 

41, 7» 

The  slave  population  increased  rapidly  up  to  1845,  and  as  rapidly 
fell  off  after  that  year.  From  1862  to  1872  the  number  of  slaves 
steadily  decreased,  the  census  of  the  latter  year  giving  the  total  number 
of  blacks  as  257,709,  of  whom  31,635  were  slaves.  The  ardent  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  native  Porto  Rican  planters  themselves  to  be  freed 
from  slavery,  on  humanitarian  grounds,  is  to  be  credited  with  its  final 
abolition.  For  many  years  the  Porto  Ricans  endeavored  to  have  the 
Spanish  Government  abolish  slavery  in  the  island;  and  almost  or  quite 
two-thirds  of  all  the  slaves  were  owned  by  native  Porto  Kicans.  In 
1870  they  secured  the  so-called  "Moret  law,"  by  which  all  new-born 
slaves  were  made  free,  and  on  March  22,  1873,  the  Porto  Rican  repre- 
sentative in  the  Spanish  Revolutionaiy  National  Assembly,  aided  by 
the  Spanish  Liberal  party,  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  island  forever.  The  condition  was  most  wisely  embodied 
in  the  law  that  all  freedmen  should  enter  into  contract  with  their 
ac*tual  possessors,  with  other  persons,  or  with  the  State,  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  years.  Three  officers  of  the  insular  government 
were  appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  freedmen  in  their  con- 
tracts, and  provision  was  made  to  indemnify  the  late  owners  under 
appraisals.  The  number  of  slaves  freed  was  39,000,  and  $200  the 
average  price  paid  their  owners. 

While  the  a})olition  of  slavery,  based  as  it  was  upon  terms  retaining 
the  freedman  upon  the  soil,  did  not  for  a  decade  influence  noticeably 
the  proportion  of  whites,  blacks,  and  mixed  in  the  population  of  the 
island,  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  observers,  no  doubt  that 
in  a  few  decades  the  proportion  of  the  latter  was  greatly  increased,  or 
that  the  percentage  of  blacks  somewhat  decreased.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  tell  how  far  this  may  have  been  offset  by  the  considerable 
influx,  after  slavery  ceased,  of  ))lacks  from  the  Danish  and  other  West 
Indian  islands. 

Whatever  of  the  feudal  relation  of  the  serf  to  the  land  may  have 
existed  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  conquerors — and  there  is  evidence 
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_tbat  it  then  obtained  in  some  degree — Spanish  law  has  not  permitted 

for  the  pH»t  century  or  more^  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 

ae  interim  the  foree  of  cireumstances  has  often  etfeeted  that  which 

be  hiw  did  not  recognize.     The  poverty,  indolence,  aiid  inertia  of  the 

laborer,  white  and  black,  have  often  conspired,  together 

meager  pixnnKion  of  a  hut  and  a  little  land  and  employment 

Ur  wages*  in  the  crop  season,  to  keep  familien  of  peons  for  succes- 

ire  generations  upon  the  same  plantation.     Aj^  previout^ly  noted,  the 

Porto  Rican  is  not  nomadic,  and  the  same  peon  stock  will  be  found 

Ihering  to  the  same  localities  through  many  gencmtions. 

It  hi  beyond  i^uestion  that  the  condition  of  the  ialKiring  classes  of 

Porto  Rico  in  general,  and  of  the  peon  class  in  particular,  is  at  the 

prea^ent  time,  and  has  long  beerj,  very  deplorable — largely  due,  doubt- 

|i68S^  to  insufficient  employment* 

On©  IS  puinfully  impressed,  whether  in  the  streets  of  city  or  town, 

in  tbe  hill  country,  by  the  numl>cr  of  human  wrecks,  the  many 

in**  and  the  sunken-eyed,  i>allid*  ansemic  men,  %vomen,  and  chil- 

Extreme  poverty,  inanition,  and  decrepitude  are   found,  and 

though  the  island  is  one  of  great  resources  and  has  a  good  record  for 

thrift,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  earliest  days  of   the 

Spanish  o<*cupHtion  this  condition  of  things  as  to  the  laboring  classes 

has  been  only  Uki  prevalent— and  at  times  woi^se,  in  some  respects,  than 

it  pre?i«>nt.     Tradition,  sustained  by  well -corroborated  fact^,  indicates 

that  the  natives  were  well-nigh  exterminated  in  the  tirst  century  of 

the  Sjiani^h  rule  by  the  barlmrity  of  their  coni|uerors  and  the  severe 

labon-  enforced  upon  them,     Whatev-er  the  later  years  of  settlement 

mid  l>etter  civilization,  of  established  church  and  government,  and  of 

foreign  and  alien  observation  may  have  done  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 

of  the  enslaved  indigenes,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  as  to  the 

,,^Uy  and  oppression  uf  the  early  Spanish  invaders. 

Ne%"er,  for  a  century  at  least,  did  the  native  bondumn  receive  any 

lore  thotight  or  consitleration  front  his  taskmasters  than  was  e^sen- 

to  continue  his  etiectiveness  as  a  working  machine.     When  slavery 

^ftimlly  abolished,  the  former  slave  was  changed  only  in  his  legal 

plution  to  his  master,  a  change  which  he  could  hardly  gmsp,  and 

Ibich  be  ai*cepted  without  enthusiasm;  and  it  required  the  full  three 

af  the  contract  relation  called  for  by  the  act  of  emancipation  to 

'  him  to  the  new  status  and  what  it  involved.     Gradual  as 

.reparation  of  master  and  slave,  and  popular  as  was  the  aboli- 

:>n  of  slavery,  the  chooges  resultant  were  in  large  measure  responsible 

>T  the   low  state   of    peon   labor   to-day.     Under   the   system   an<l 

pfidition^  which  have  very  generally  prevailed  throughout  the  i^^land 

[ICC  the  emancipation,  there  have  been  practically  no  means  whereby 

be  freedman  or  hii^  white  fellow-toiler  could,  though  free  from  lecral 
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tie  to  the  land  or  its  owner,  change  either  his  locus  or  his  lot.  Lack- 
ing any  incentive  to  labor  beyond  obtaining  the  barest  necessaries  of 
existence,  the  peon  has  had  little  or  no  ambition  to  better  himself  or 
his  surroundings.  A  few  have  struggled  up  to  something  better  than 
they  had  and  were,  but  they  have  been  too  few  and  their  success  has 
been  too  exceptional  to  breed  much  encouragement.  The  mass  has  been 
content  to  live  and  die  as  their  fathers  did.  The  chief  bar  to  sach 
effort  havS  been  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  actual  necessaries 
of  life  can  be  obtained,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  either  means  or 
ambition  for  better  things.  No  vision  of  a  decent  cottage  and  garden 
of  his  own  has  gladdened  the  hopes  or  nerved  the  purpose  of  the 
average  peon.  It  involved  too  much  of  imagination,  of  initiative,  of 
energy,  and  too  slow  an  acquisition,  little  by  little,  to  bring  it  within 
the  bounds  of  his  hope  or  even  his  yearning.  Besides,  he  argued,  why 
should  he  try?  If  his  mind  ever  awoke  to  thoughts  and  plans  of 
better  possibilities,  reflection  reminded  him  that  property  was  only 
for  the  masters;  that  taxes  were  adjusted  by  omnipotent  alcaldes  to 
take  from  one  of  his  class  about  all  he  had;  that  to  labor,  to  acquire, 
and  to  save  was  to  do  so  only  for  some  one  more  powerful  and 
acquisitive,  to  whom  he  must  sooner  or  later  surrender.  For  him 
there  was  neither  motive  nor  rational  hope.  Why  should  there  be 
greater  effort?  Wretchedly  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  with  beggarly 
pay  and  more  beggarly  treatment,  there  has  been  neither  physical, 
mental,  nor  moral  stamina  to  hearten  or  to  build  upon.  A  remark 
made  by  Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  at  one  time  military  governor  of 
Porto  Rico,  is  impressive.  He  said  that  to  his  mind  ''one  of  the  most 
discouraging  problems  of  Porto  Rico  wjis  to  know  how  to  materially 
improve,  or  to  expect  to  improve,  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes 
so  long  as  the  chief  staple  crops  of  the  island,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tobacco,  would  (and  hitherto  could  afford  to)  pay  only  50  centavos 
[80  cents  United  States  currency]  wages  per  day." 

Along  with  the  changed  conditions  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
new  sugjir  enterprises  are  being  started  on  every  hand,  old  sugar  lands 
long  lying  in  pasture,  beaiuse  it  would  not  pay  to  work  them,  are 
being  reclaimed,  greater  prosperity  prevails,  and  wages  have  been 
raised  to  60  cents  gold  per  day.  Poor  cane,  bad  cultivation,  and  obso- 
lete methods  of  sugar  making  have  been  far  more  responsible  than  the 
price  of  sugar,  or  the  tax  upon  it,  in  limiting  profits  to  figures  that 
paid  only  the  barest  cost  of  subsistence  to  those  who  produced  the 
crop. 

The  recent  exchange  of  the  insular  coinage  for  United  States  cur- 
rency has  so  far  done  the  wage-worker  some  harm,  for,  though  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  speedilj'  regulate  the  market  prices  of 
commodities,  wages  are  always  much  slower  in  adjusting  themselves 
to  changed  conditions.    The  price  of  nearly  every  article  of  common 
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contiumption  is  now,  in  gold,  what  it  formerly  was  in  the  debased  sil- 
ver of  the  island,  whose  utmost  value  was  as  60  cents  to  the  American 
dollar.  But  in  the  change  of  governments  the  long-oppressed  wage- 
worker  of  Porto  Rico  has  received  a  new  and  a  larger  lease  of  life. 
Never  until  now  has  the  laboring  man,  of  every  grade,  known  what  it 
was  to  be  free  to  think,  act,  vote,  travel,  and  grow  as  he  liked;  to 
learn,  plan,  hope,  strive,  struggle,  and  thrive  as  he  pleases,  though  he 
still  is  under  some  of  the  repressions  of  Spanish  law,  and  he  yet  lacks 
knowledge,  courage,  and  initiative.  These  last  are  on  the  way  to  him, 
and  he  to  them,  and  time,  patience,  and  intelligent  endeavor  are  rap- 
idly bringing  them  together. 

As  yet  the  slow  recovery  from  the  effects  of  former  bad  govern- 
ment, of  bad  crops  and  worse  management,  of  poor  cultivation,  lavish 
living,  and  consequent  heavy  mortgages;  from  the  later  antebellum 
stagnation  and  loss;  from  the  recent  change  of  government;  from  mil- 
itary to  civil  rule  and  one  currency  to  another,  and  from  the  wildest 
of  hurricanes,  retards  the  sure  march  of  equable  laws,  broader  civili- 
zation*  and  general  prosperity.  Wages  and  prices  are  not  yet  adjusted ; 
the  new  values  of  lands,  labor,  and  commodities  are  not  yet  fixed;  the 
work  of  education  is  only  begun,  and  government  has  not  yet  crystal- 
lized into  its  permanent  form.  So  great  a  work  nmst  take  thought, 
time,  patience,  and  labor,  but  it  progresses  steadily  and  perceptibly, 
and  to  none  will  it  surely  bring  greater  results  than  to  the  wage- 
worker. 

It  is  true  that  in  sugar  planting  the  tendency  is  to  centralize  and 
control  large  acreage.  At  the  same  time  the  small  sugar  proprietor  is 
rapidh'  giving  up  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  leaving  that  part  of  the 
work  to  the  great  *" centrals,"  yet  furnishing  them  his  cane.  Under 
good  management  and  where  profits  are  fairly  distributed,  he  does 
this,  not  at  a  loss,  but  at  eonsidenihle  gain.  Hence  improvements  of 
this  kind,  while  they  may  lessen  the  chances  and  numbers  of  small 
t^ugar  producers,  will  certainly  improve  the  peon's  pay  and  conditions. 
Moreover,  conditions  have  changed,  and  already  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  its  own  civil  authority  the  conditions, 
sociaU  sanitary,  educational,  and  material,  of  all  classes,  in  Porto  Kico, 
have  begun  to  improve  very  jx^rceptibly. 

Again,  while  sugar  and  a  few  other  crops  demand  large  acreage  and 
capital,  with  expensive  centralized  machinery,  other  poorly  developed 
lands,  adapted  to  other  crops,  are  being,  as  never  before,  divided  into 
small  holdings,  and  tobaa;o,  citras  fruits,  early  vegetables,  yucca, 
poultry,  etc.,  will  occupy  them  with  profibihle  industry. 

Governmental  stimulus,  object-lesson  training,  b(»tter  facilities  for 
transportation,  agricultural  schools,  and  experimcMit  stations;  quick 
transit  to  great  markets  for  pc^rishahle  products;  the  development  of 
new  rural  industries,  such  as   bee-cultuj'e,  dairying,  the  growth  of 
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medicinal  and  coloring  herbs  and  roots,  tapioca,  ginger,  annotto, 
indigo,  etc.,  which  have  been  little  studied  or  exploited  hitherto,  but 
in  which  only  small  capital  and  little  land,  but  numerous  bands,  are 
required,  will  vastly  change  and  improve  the  earning  capacities  and 
social  conditions  of  all  classes  of  wage-earners. 

Of  these  and  other  avenues  of  industry,  further  consideration  will 
be  had  in  connection  with  the  Classification  of  Labor,  and  Opportuni- 
ties for  Labor  in  Porto  Rico. 

Remarkable  mutations  of  prosperity  and  adversity;  of  the  rapid  and 
profitable  development  of  agriculture  and  its  decline;  of  feverish  ambi- 
tion at  times  for  the  ownership  of  large  areas  of  land,  and  succeeding 
reverses,  debt,  and  abandonment;  of  high  prices  for  staples  and  their 
overthrow;  of  the  destruction  of  property  values  by  hurricanes  and 
war,  and  their  restoration;  of  plenty  and  famine;  of  the  insular  cur- 
rency, of  commercial  conditions,  and  of  governmental  policies  and 
control,  have  characterized  and  constituted  the  economic  history  of 
the  island.  A  few  factors  only  have  been  constant  and  steady,  but  of 
these  most  have  been  burdensome  and  untoward.  They  include  the 
heavy  taxation;  the  illiteracy,  poverty,  and  degradation  of  the  noasses; 
the  difficulties  of  transportation;  the  retention  of  the  land  in  large 
bodies  and  f^w  hands;  the  leech-Iike  hold  of  the  merchant  upon  the 
planter;  {a)  the  growth  of  mortgage  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the 
native  planters,  and  the  contrasting  thrift  of  the  merchant  class  and 
the  foreign  planter;  and,  as  brighter  features,  the  wonderful  resources 
and  fertility,  the  marvelous  burden-bearing  capacity,  and  the  freedom 
from  internecine  strife  and  from  insular  indebtedness. 

If,  under  the  rigors  and  rapacity  of  Spanish  rule  and  the  waste  and 
demoralization  of  slavery;  with  sore  burdens  of  taxation,  home  and 
foreign,  amounting  in  recent  years  to  over  12,000,000  pesos  ($7,200,000) 

aMaj.  F.  W.  Mansfield,  of  the  Eleventh  United  States  Infantry,  a  municipal 
alcalde  of  our  military  administration  of  the  island,  well  states,  in  a  report  to  the 
department  commander,  the  relation  of  the  merchant  and  the  planter,  and  its  ruin- 
ous ends.    He  says: 

As  the  peon  is  bound  [not  legally,  but  by  circumstances]  to  his  master,  so  the 
(>lanter  is  under  obligations  to  the  merchant.  Rich  as  these  plantations  are,  or 
!i»hould  be,  hardly  any  of  them  [belonging  to  native,  i.  e.,  Porto  Kican,  planters!  are 
free  from  debt  or  mortgage.  This  is  [partially]  due  to  the  want  of  a  proper  banKing 
system.  The  merchants  are,  in  fact  [as  often  in  the  Southern  States],  the  bankers. 
T? he  planter  wanting  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  his  business, 
got'S'  to  the  merchant  to  Iwrrow  it.  The  merchant  lets  him  have  it  at  an  enormous 
rate  of  interest  [worse  still,  usually  supplies  it  not  in  cash,  but  in  goods  at  high  profits], 
and,  to  make  hHn.*4elf  safe,  takes  a  mortjfage  on  the  crop.  Hence  the  planter  is  nat- 
urally forced  to  sell  his  (!rop  to  this  particular  merchant,  at  whatever  price  the  latter 
sees  nt  to  ^ve,  and  the  outcome  is  that  he  is  lucky  if  his  crop  is  sufficient  to  liquidate 
his  obligations.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been  going  on  for  years  and  years,  the  only 
result  l^ing  to  make  the  merchants  richer  and  to  give  employment  to  the  peons, 
while  the  condition  of  the  planters  remains  unchanged. 

As  matter  of  fact,  the  mortgages  often  extend  to  the  land  as  well  as  the  crop,  rarely 
decrease,  and  ultimately  **eat  the  planter  up." 
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annually;  with  the  added  cost  of  emancipation  (some  $13,000,000); 
with  the  losses  and  stagnation  of  defensive  war  and  periodic  hurri- 
canes, and  the  disadvantages  of  illiteracy  and  a  state  church;  if,  with 
these  burdens,  and  only  its  natural  resources  and  an  agriculture  repre- 
sented by  the  single-stick  plow  for  revenues,  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  could,  as  it  has  done,  maintain  itself  free  from  insular  indebted- 
ness and  lend  millions  to  the  mother  country  and  its  Antillean  neigh- 
bors«  what  may  not  rightfully  be  expected  under  the  stimulus  of 
American  control  and  with  intelligent  development? 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  proportion  and  the  number  of  the  wage-workers  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Porto  Rico,  as  obtained  by  both  the  recent  War  Department 
census  and  by  independent  calculation,  have  been  noted.  The  classi- 
fication adopted  by  that  census  of  those  of  the  population  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  while  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  where  occupations  and  conditions  are  multi- 
form and  numerically  strong,  loses  much  of  its  pertinency  and  utility 
in  a  country  almost  wholly  agricultural.  Naturally,  deductions  result- 
ing from  comparisons  of  its  integers  lose  their  usual  significance,  and 
the  form  is  valuable  chiefly  in  that  it  serves  to  bring  such  data  as  it 
correctly  presents  concerning  Porto  Rico  into  uniform  shape  with  like 
data  relating  to  other  parts  and  possessions  of  the  United  States.  As 
the  census  of  the  War  Department  of  1899  was  a  special  census,  and 
was  not  taken  by  the  Census  Office,  or  as  a  part  of  its  current  census, 
it  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  regret  that  more  detailed  special  study  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  wage-winning  factors  of  the  Porto  Rican  population 
were  not  made,  as  the  foundation  of  well-ascertained  data  for  subse- 
quent work.  '* Agriculture"  is  so  absorbent  and  inclusive  as  pmcti- 
cally  to  comprise  directly  or  indirectly  the  body  of  the  working  popu- 
lation of  the  island,  while  "fisheries  and  mining"  are  so  feebly  repre- 
sented as  to  hardly  constitute  a  division  of  a  class.  "Domestic  and 
personal  service"  occupy  so  comparatively  few  as  to  scarcely  warrant 
separate  classification.  "Manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries" 
(with  few  exceptions)  have  almost  no  existence  except  as  unorganized 
and  primitive  accessories  of  agriculture.  "Trade"  is  the  only  class, 
beside  "agriculture,"  of  proportions  warranting  the  dignity  of  such 
designation.  "Transportation"  barely  exists,  and  is  of  the  poorest 
and  most  inchoate  description,  while  "professional  service"  in  numerical 
strength  or  importance  hardly  constitutes  a  class  division.  Compari- 
sons instituted  between  such  meager  figures  and  others  gathered  else- 
where signify  little  or  nothing. 

While  admirably  designed  for  populations  including  many  diverse 
occupations  with  large  numbers,  under  such  conditions  as  obtain  in 
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Porto  Rico,  its  broad  classifications  fail  to  group  the  facts  as  instruct- 
ively as  a  more  particular  tabulation  might  have  done. 

A  very  well-defined  line  of  demarcation  between  the  wa^  workers 
of  the  urban  and  rural  districts  may  be  easily  drawn  in  respect  to  num- 
bers, social  and  sanitary  conditions,  wages,  proportion  of  the  sexes, 
food,  illiteracy,  prevalent  diseases,  longevity,  and  organization.  The 
study  of  urban  and  rural  breadwinners  in  relation  to  their  several  spe- 
cific occupations  and  with  reference  to  their  especial  features  will  be  of 
interest. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  even  with  the  best  devised  and  most  complete 
facilities  and  long-continued  observation,  to  determine  with  any  consid- 
erable degree  of  accuracy  in  many  of  the  occupations  the  numbers 
habitually  and  regularly  engaged  therein,  or  the  percentage  of  males, 
females,  or  of  child  labor,  or  of  whites  or  blacks,  so  employed.  The 
figures  of  the  recent  census,  wherever  stated  as  to  these  factors,  must 
hence  be  taken  a^  approximations  only. 

The  following  list  of  occupations  at  present  followed  in  the  island, 
and  of  certain  others  as  yet  quite  undeveloped  or  but  recently  opened* 
which  are  believed  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  wage-worker,  will  give 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  field  of  employment. 

Instead  of  grouping  the  breadwinners  of  Porto  Rico  under  the  five 
general  heads  of  the  census  they  will  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
study  be  discussed  under  the  six  heads  of  Official,  Professional,  Skilled 
Artisan,  Commercial  (mercantile),  Agricultural,  and  Low-grade  Labor, 
the  governing  aim  being  to  name  more  specifically  the  various  occupa- 
tions and  to  indicate  their  grades,  together  with  their  productive  or 
nonproductive  character. 

In  the  classification  suggested  it  is  desired  to  indicate  by  the  term 
Official,  for  example,  all  whose  duties  are  distinctly  governmental, 
whatever  the  grade  or  relation,  so  long  as  they  relate  purel}'^  to  gov- 
ernment in  any  of  its  branches,  and  are  ''official"  and  above  the 
grade  of  manual  assistants,  as  clerk,  etc.,  its  members  being  an  essen- 
tially nonproductive  class.  Under  the  term  Professional,  are  to  be 
included  all  employments  calling  for  technical  skill,  scientific  research 
or  attainment,  etc.,  embracing,  for  example,  actora,  artists,  architects, 
chemists,  clergymen,  dentists,  engineers,  journalists,  and  literary  and 
scientific  persons  generally,  some  of  whom  would,  and  some  would  not, 
belong  to  the  productive  or  constructive  class.  The  possible  relevancy 
of  some  in  each  classification  to  some  other  class  or  classes  is  apparent. 
In  other  cases  the  assignment  can  only  be  arbitrary,  the  propriety  of 
still  other  relations  being  admitted;  for  instance,  nurses,  who,  in  the 
succeeding  lists  find  place  with  the  Professional  class,  might  also  be 
ranked  as  nonproductive  skilled  laborers.  They  would,  in  the  United 
States  census  divisions,  have  come  under  '^personal  service,"  and  thus 
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have  been  listed  with  butlers,  hostlers,  and  household  servants,  the 
same  being  true  of  barbers,  who  here  are  named  under  skilled  labor: 
aU,.however,  being  alike  nonproductive. 

As  the  design  of  this  article  is,  primarily,  to  give  some  insight  into 
labor  conditions  in  the  strict  sense,  rather  than  to  consider  those  of 
the  professional,  or  of  the  so-callexl  ''middle  man,"  the  first-named 
elements  of  the  island's  economic  forces  will  have  prior  consideration. 
Agriculture,  as  basic,  and  engaging  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  as  distinctively  productive,  holds  the  first  place,  {a) 

The  general  titles  of  the  most  prominent  and  profitable  of  the  agri- 
cultural pursuits  of  the  island,  either  actual  or  possible,  as  attested  by 
experience  here,  or  under  like  conditions  (no  l)etter  or  more  favorable) 
elfisewhere,  and  including  the  chief  staples,  are  as  follows,  being 
arranged  alphabetically,  instead  of  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 

Annotto  Cultivation. — The  growing  of  the  annotto  seed  (aohiot^)^ 
from  which  is  extracted  the  harmle^ss  yellow  coloring  matter  with 
which  butter,  cheese,  and  many  fabrics  are  colored.  Its  requirement 
of  low-grade  labor  is  considerable. 

Apiculture. — ^The  cultivation  of  the  honeybee  for  the  honey  and 
wax  products,  a  most  profitable  and  promising  industry.  It  requires 
little*,  though  highly  intelligent,  labor,  but  is  available  to  the  ix>orest 
tenant  of  land. 

CoFtTiE  Planting. — The  cultivation  of  the  cotlee  bean  or  berry,  for- 
merly the  largest  money-value  crop  of  the  island,  and  exceedingly 
profitable.  Of  late  years  badly  injured  by  war,  the  ravages  of  the 
hurricane,  and  the  loss  of  former  markets  before  new  ones  have  been 
developed.  It  has  occupied  nearly  three-eighths  of  the  cultivated 
area,  and  is  an  industry  sure  to  revive  and  to  l^e  of  great  profit.  It 
requires  many  hands,  including  women  and  children. 

Fruit  Culture. — The  cultivation  of  citrus  and  other  fruits,  an 
industry  as  yet  almost  wholly  undeveloped,  but  presenting  the  most 
attractive  inducements.  The  oranges,  pineapples,  guavas,  limes,  and 
small  bananas  {guij^eos)  of  the  island  are  unsurpassed,  some  of  them 
unequaled.  Cocoanuts  require  only  better  seed  and  cultivation  to 
equal  anj'.  The  grape  fruit  and  shaddock  are  indigenous,  as  are  scores 
of  other  fruits,  for  which  there  is  large  demand.  It  is  a  great  field 
hardl}'  yet  opened.  Its  trade  dimensions  are  hound  to  be  great,  its 
employment  of  lalwr  of  all  grades  of  intelligence  will  be  very  consid- 
erable, and  it  is  available  to  nearly  all. 

Ginger  Cultivation. — The  cultivation  of  the  ginger  root,  which 
thrives  wonderfully  in  the  island,  was  fonuerly  a  large  and  profitiible 
agricultural  industry,  but  the  Continental  demand  for  sugar  caused  it 

a  The  oensiu  of  1899  gives  "about  five-eighths"  as  so  engaged,  t>eiug  three-fourths 
of  the  male  breadwinners  and  one-twenty-fifth  of  the  females. 
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to  be  neglected,  even  by  Spanish  governmental  orders,  and  it  has  not 
revived  until  recently.  It  is  attractive,  seems  likely  to  invite  many, 
and  will  require  a  good  supply  of  low-grade  labor. 

Indigo  Cultivation. — The  cultivation  of  indigo  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent  in  the  island,  but  it  has  now  only  feeble  repre- 
sentation. Its  history  proves  that  it  is  a  profitable  undertaking.  It 
requires  many  low-gi*ade  laborers. 

Maguet  Culture. — The  cultivation  of  the  maguey  plant,  well 
known  in  tropical  countries,  and  from  which  both  a  strong  alcoholic 
liquor  and  paper  and  textile  fiber  are  manufactured.  It  is  produced 
in  large  quantities  and  requires  many  low-grade  hands. 

Maize  Cultivation. — ^The  cultivation  of  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  has 
assumed  at  times  considerable  proportions,  and  by  reason  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  labor  has  probably  been  profitable,  stock  food  being  scarce 
and  in  great  demand.  It  may  continue  profitable  with  cheap  labor, 
but  maize  can  probably  soon  come,  by  the  water  carriage  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  sea,  from  the  Western  corn  belt,  cheaper  and  better 
than  it  can  be  raised  in  the  island.  It  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  low- 
gi-ade  labor.  Louisiana  rice  also  is  likely  to  supplant  the  poorer 
(upland)  native  rice,  which  can  not  compete  with  the  American. 

Poultry  Raising. — ^The  raising  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  and  the  sale 
of  eggs  has  always  been  a  source  of  large  profit  to  all  who  have 
been  so  employed  in  the  island.  The  supply  is  always  short  of  the 
demand,  both  in  the  island  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  business 
can,  especially  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  yucca  starch, 
from  the  waste  of  which  fine  stock  and  poultry  food  is  obtained,  be 
indefinitely  extended  with  profit.  It  is  open  to  the  poorest  and  would 
employ  many  hands  of  the  low-grade  class. 

Stock  Raising. — The  raising  of  hoi'ses,  asses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs,  and  goats  has  always  been  largely  conducted  and  very  profitable, 
especially  the  raising  and  export  of  cattle  and  the  raising  of  swine, 
both  of  which  have  latterly  become  increasingly  profitable.  Inci- 
dentally the  breeding  of  milch  cows  and  hogs  and  the  development  of 
dairy  farming  have  l>een  greatly  stimulated  by  the  supply  of  stock 
food  to  be  had  from  the  refuse  of  starch  manufacture.  The  industry 
requires  many  laborers,  mostly  of  the  lower  grade. 

Sugar  Planting. — The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  and  its  by-products — molasses  and  rum — is  at  once  the 
most  iniix)rtant  and  at  present  most  profitable  business  of  the  island, 
except  starch  manufacture,  which,  however,  is  on  a  small  scale  com- 
pared with  sugar.  Directly  and  indirectly  sugar  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  Porto  Rico  and  is  likely  to  be 
increasingly  so. 

Tobacco  Planting. — ^The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  one  of  the  chief 
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Staples,  has  long  been  a  source  of  great  profit,  though  for  a  year  or  two 
the  industry  has  been  in  a  depressed  condition;  but  it  is  now  sharply 
rallying  and  bids  fair  to  be  both  a  considei^ably  expanded  and  highly 
profitable  business.  It  requires  a  large  amount  of  field  labor  and  a 
great  many  hands  in  its  curing,  preparation,  and  manufacture,  the 
latter,  however,  being  chiefly  an  urban  employment 

Vanilla  Culture. — The  cultivation  of  the  vanilla  bean  has  had  but 
little  trial  in  the  island  in  recent  years,  but  all  conditions  are  favorable, 
esi>ecially  the  cheapness  of  labor,  of  which  it  requires  a  good  deal. 
The  preparation  and  maintenance  of  the  crop  grounds  require  large 
outlay  and  continual  and  expensive  care,  but  they  are  warranted. 

Vegetable  Gardening. — For  the  raising  of  early  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  on  a  grand  scale  for  the  markets  of  the  United  States  the  island 
has  advantages  exceeded  by  none  and  equaled  by  few.  When  well 
organized  and  conducted  the  business  is  very  remunerative.  It 
recjuires  a  large  number  of  agricultural  laborers. 

Yucca  Planting. — Perhaps  no  plant  ever  raised  in  the  island,  every- 
thing considered,  has  so  much  to  recommend  its  cultivation  for  con- 
version into  marketable  products — starch  and  its  by-products,  glucose, 
tapioca,  dextrin,  and  stock  food.  It  has  been  cultivated  only  on  a 
small  scale  but  with  great  profit,  and  the  manufacture  of  its  roots  into 
starchy  etc.,  has  been  only  by  hand.  It  appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
great  development,  and  to  promise  great  prosperity  in  the  sandy-land 
section.where  nothing  else  of  account  grows  and  where  many  hands  of 
the  low-grade  labor  class  will  be  needed  for  its  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture. The  latter  will  also  demand  a  considerable  number  from  the 
other  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  pursuits,  which  offer  the  largest  em- 
ployment to  labor,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  increased  cultivation  of 
small  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  great  numbers  of  which  the  island  is 
admirably  adapted;  the  growth  of  medicinal  and  commercial  herbs,  like 
anise,  the  castor  bean,  etc.,  of  certain  small  grains,  like  buckwheat, 
and  of  new  fodder  grasses  and  leguminous  plants,  such  as  lucern,  Ja}>an 
clover,  vetches,  etc.,  and  the  cultivation  of  paper  pulp  and  fiber  plants 
will  make  very  considerable  draft  upon  the  peon  class  and  upon  other 
more  skilled  labor.  The  rubber  plant,  tea  ])lant,  cotton  plant  (for- 
merly grown  here),  and  other  tropical  and  semi-tropical  products  are 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  oth(»rs. 

While  they  are  the  chief  domain  of  labor  and  sources  of  production, 
the  distinctive  employments  of  agriculture  arc  noticeabl}^  fewer  in 
number  than  those  of  either  the  skilled  labor  or  the  commercial  (mer- 
cantile) class.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  several  fon^gointf 
divisions  of  agriculture  have  been  followed  as  named,  to  each  of 
which  attach  its  peculiar  handicrafts   or  employments  and   certain 
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labor  contingents.  Some  of  these  subdivisions  of  agriculture  named 
have  had  in  the  past  either  little  or  no  considerable  attention,  such 
as  apiculture  or  honeybee  raising,  for  which  the  island  is  a  mosst 
favorable  and  promising  field,  and  fruit  culture,  which  presents  wide 
and  exceptional  opportunity  and  promise,  but  has  had  as  yet  no  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent  development.  The  maguey,  growing  luxuri- 
antly and  applicable  to  many  uses,  has  cut  small  figure,  while  the 
vanilla  bean,  though  demanding  costly  and  careful  culture,  and  little 
cultivated  here  as  yet,  will  doubtless,  from  the  small  experiments 
made  and  experience  had  elsewhere,  prove  largely  remunerative. 
Indigo,  ginger,  anise  seed  and  annotto  are  also  products  offering  good 
opportunities  for  small  investors,  but  have  had,  with  the  exception 
of  ginger,  comparatively  little  attention  thus  far. 

So  closely  associated  with  certain  agricultural  products  which  thrive 
in  the  island  as  to  be  almost  as  inseparable  as  the  raising  of  sugar 
cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  are  certain 
derivatives,  which,  though  classed  as  manufactures,  seem  almost  entitled 
to  group  with  agricultural  results.  Cocoanut  "sweets"  (dvloes)^  milk, 
oil,  husks,  fiber,  and  fans,  from  the  cocoanut  palm;  marmalade,  con- 
serves, and  orange  juice  from  the  orange;  lime  juice  from  the  lime; 
cassava,  manioc,  tapioca,  starch,  glucose,  dextrin,  etc.,  heretofore  made 
by  the  simplest  and  crudest  of  manipulation  only,  from  the  yucca,  and 
jellies  and  paste  from  the  guava,  are  all  examples  of  a  long  and  varied 
possible  list  of  this  character.  In  all  of  these  lines  the  small  capitalist 
might  speedily  develop  enlarged  demand  and  opportunity  for  himself 
and  for  large  numbers  of  more  or  less  intelligent  wage-workers,  many 
of  them  women  and  children. 

Connected  with  the  distinctively  agricultural  pursuits  enumerated, 
and  as  part  of  them,  may  be  named,  in  addition  to  such  as  the  harness 
maker,  carpenter,  mason,  and  blacksmith,  the  following  occupations: 

Laborers.— The  peons  or  day  laborers,  who  stand  in  relation  to 
agriculture  overwhehuingly  preix)nderant  numerically.  They  consti- 
tute, of  course,  the  great  bulk,  over  68  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural 
breadwinners. 

Plowmen. — Men  usually  of  the  peon  class,  who  from  experience 
and  ti-aining  have  come  to  be  expert  in  furrowing  the  field,  especially 
for  sugar  culture,  and  who  gnide  and  are  paid  higher  than  the  planta- 
tion laborers. 

Teamsters. — Often,  but  not  always,  a  distinct  employment,  with 
slightly  l)etter  waj]fes,  and  realh',  as  in  charge  of  the  working  cattle 
and  most  of  the  transportation,  men  of  importance,  in  whom  some 
skill  is  required. 

Coffee  Pickers. — At  the  time  of  picking,  most  important  factors 
in  the  success  of  the  coffee  planter,  as  the  berry  must  be  picked  at  the 
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proper  time.  In  the  prosperous  days  of  coffee;  the  very  large  area 
planted  and  the  need  of  rapid  work  brought  into  the  field  an  army, 
mostly  women,  young  people,  and  children,  which  probably  outnum- 
bered during  picking  time  any  other  body  of  wage  workers  in  the 
island.     Their  day  of  activity  is  short. 

Coffee  Shellers. — Mostly  women,  who  after  the  berry  is  dried 
separate  the  husk  or  skin  from  it  by  beating  a  mass  of  coffee  with 
heavy  pestles  in  large  wooden  mortars.  This  primitive  method  will 
probably  soon  disappear  under  the  operation  of  American  inventive 
skill. 

Coffee  Sorters. — Mostly  women,  a  grade  higher  in  the  labor  scale 
than  the  last  named,  and  requiring  some  expertness. 

Stockmen. — A  large  class,  engaged  in  the  labors  of  stock  breeding, 
and  the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  horses,  asses,  mules,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  of  the  island,  calling  for  more  or  less  intelligence 
and  expert  knowledge  and  skill,  and  the  assistance  of  many  peons. 

Dairymen. — A  small  class  as  yet,  with  very  primitive  methods  and 
ignorant  of  the  great  improvements  science  has  brought,  but  likely  to 
rapidly  enlarge  its  field  and  work. 

Cane  Cutters,  Yardmen,  Mill  Hands,  Firemen  (stokers), 
Engineers  (stationary  and  locomotive). — ^These  several  factors  in 
the  productive  list  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  manipulation  of 
sugar  cane  either  in  field  or  factory,  and  represent  several  grades  and 
degrees  of  intelligence  and  skill,  from  lowest  to  highest.  They  are  an 
army  of  themselves. 

Tobacco  Curers. — A  considerable  lK)dy  of  skilled  laborers  of  the 
productive  class  engaged  in  the  drying,  sweating,  etc.  —the  curing — of 
tobacco. 

With  over  three-fourths  of  the  breadwinners  of  the  island  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  of  the  total  number  of  breadwinners  four-fifths 
laborers,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  the  other  classes  can  have 
but  small  participation  in  agriculture,  while  it  is  evident  that  where 
the  numljer  of  staple  crops  is  so  limited,  the  organization  of  the  differ- 
ent agricultural  pursuits  can  require  but  few  from  either  the  artisan, 
professional,  or  coumiercial  forces,  to  complete  th(»ir  equipment.  In 
many  cases,  after  brief  training,  on  the  coffee,  sugar,  or  tobacco  i)lan- 
tations,  some  of  the  brighter  of  the  peons  may  be  set  at  the  work  of 
overseers,  yardmen,  or  mill  hands,  or  even  trusted  as  firemen  in  the 
sugarhouse,  or  as  sorters  in  the  tobacco  barn.  Thus,  though  perform- 
ing a  special  and  higher  grade  duty,  their  rank  and  pay  often  remain 
practically  the  same,  and  the  difficulties  of  definite  classification  are 
not  a  little  increased. 

To  the  above-named  agricultural  occupations  are  to  be  added  the 
rural  representatives  of  certain  of  the  arts,  crafts,  and  trades,  the 
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skilled  labor  class,  which  are  to  be  found  in  most  country  districts, 
though  few  in  number.     They  are: 

Bakers.  Masons. 

Blacksmiths.  Millers. 

Brickmakers.  Miners. 

Butchers.  Painters. 

Carpenters.  Quarrymen. 

Charcoal  burners.  Shoemakers. 

Cigar  makers.  Stonecutters. 

Coopers.  Straw  workers. 
Engineers  (stationary  engines  and  cane-     Starch  makers. 

field  locomotives).  Tanners. 

Gardeners  and  fiorist>«.  And  probably  others. 
Harness  makers. 

From  the  professional  list  only  three  representatives  could  be  classed 
as  rural — the  clergyman,  the  physician,  and  the  teacher. 

Of  the  commercial  (mercantile)  class,  the  rural  occupations  embrace 
agents,  commercial  travelers,  hucksters  and  peddlers,  merchants  (small 
grocers,  etc.),  telegraph  operators,  and  railroad  employees  (not  officials), 
all  being  nonproductive. 

Of  the  purely  official  (governmental)  class,  the  rural  representation 
is  very  small,  being  usually  comprised  in  the  postmasters  and  inspect- 
ors, with  occasional  military  officers,  district  judges,  comisarios  d^e 
harrios^  and  temporary  representatives  of  the  United  States  or  insular 
governments,  military  or  civil,  all  nonproducers. 

The  occupations  of  the  rural  districts,  especially  relegated  to  women, 
are,  in  addition  to  household  labors,  those  of — 

Coffee    pickers,  shellern,   cleaners,   and     Nurses. 

sorters.  Poultry  raisers. 

Confectioners.  Seamstresses. 

Dairy  women.  Servants. 

Dressmakers.  Straw  workers. 

Hammock,  net,  and  twine  makers.                Tailoresses. 

Laundresses.  Tobacco  workers. 
Midwives. 

In  the  sugar  industry  there  is  practically  no  place  for  women,  but 
both  coflFee  and  tobacco  culture  create  great  demand  for  them,  as  do 
dairy  work,  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  poultry  raising, 
and  laundering.  Even  the  humblest  dwellings  usually  contain  small 
hand-power  sewing  machines,  which  are  kept  in  active  use. 

Child  labor  in  the  ruml  districts,  while  having  perhaps  a  less  organ- 
ized chamcter,  is,  in  a  way,  more  general  than  in  the  cities  and  towns. 
Although  the  staple  crops,  like  coifee  and  sugar,  and  to  some  extent 
tobacco,  make,  in  the  crop  seasons,  very  considerable  drafts  upon  the 
boys  and  girls  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  notably  in  coffee  pickiDg, 
and,  of  lx)ys,  in  the  driving  of  bull  carts,  handling  of  bagazo  (crushed 
cane  husks  for  fuel),  and  the  many  minor  labors  of  the  sugar  field  and 
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factory,  those  employed  do  not,  as  a  rule,  work  steadily  or  at  such 
tender  years  as  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Of  course,  the  numerous 
duties  always  and  everywhere  assigned  to  children  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, both  in  house  and  field,  are  so  performed  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
coffee-picking  season,  which  brings  into  the  plantations  an  array  of 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  some  even  of  quite  tender  years,  has  its  com- 
plete analogue  in  the  cranberry  picking  of  Cape  Cod  and  New  Jers^.y, 
the  strawberry  picking  of  several  States,  and  the  hop  picking  of  the 
West.  The  season  is  brief,  the  work  light,  and  the  pay  fair.  The 
child  labor  of  the  cities  and  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  more 
of  the  regular  organized  unremitting  chanicter,  as  exemplified  in  ped- 
dling, factory  work,  and  shop  employment. 

Aside  from  the  coffee  picking,  dr^^ng,  shelling,  and  cleaning,  some 
handling  of  tobacco,  the  casual  labors  of  field  and  factory  in  the  cane- 
grinding  season,  some  little  peddling  of  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
home-made  sweets,  the  care  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
swine,  the  carrying  of  mails  or  changing  of  post  horses,  there  are  a 
few  distinctive  employments  of  children  in  the  country  districts. 

The  tables  given  a  few  pages  farther  on  will  summarize  the  forego- 
ing with  some  other  data  for  reference  and  comparison  of  the  salient 
facts  as  to  labor  conditions  of  workmen  in  the  various  occupations. 

In  these  tables  every  occupation  is  included  in  one  or  another  of  the 
six  grand  divisions  named  and  in  either  '"productive"  or  '' nonpro- 
ductive "  industry. 

The  tax  column  indiciites  whether  a  license  or  special  tax  to  do  busi- 
ness is  laid  upon  the  respective  occupations.  There  have  been  some 
changes  in  this  regard  as  between  former  Spanish  and  recent  American 
laws,  and  the  recent  '"Hollander  act"  for  raising  revenues  has  made 
many  changes.  Hence  the  list  is  liable  to  error.  Usually  chiefly  pro- 
fessionals, skilled  laborers,  and  master  workmen  have  been  required 
to  \my  the  special  tax. 

The  num>>ers  engaged  in  a  given  occupation  are  approximate  at  best. 
It  rarely  happens  that  it  has  boon  possible  to  decide  what  proportion 
of  those  enumerated  in  the  recent  War  Department  census  were 
''rural"  and  what  ''urban."  It  has  been  common  to  combine  "huck- 
sters and  peddlers,"  "boatmen  and  sailors,"  ''janitors  and  sextons,'' 
etc.,  even  when  the  actual  work  of  sevenil  exponents  differed  consid- 
erably. This  United  States  census  enumeration  has  been  amended  or 
.subdivided  by  the  tabulations  secured  l>v  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Whelan,  who 
obtained  considerable  data  at  great  pains,  chiefl}-  as  to  urban  and 
skilled-lal)or  occupations,  and  also  nuich  as  to  rural  and  labor  factors: 
Mr.  Timoth^e,  the  president  of  the  Feih^racion  Regional^  and  his 
associates  of  the  several  (jremios  furnished  information  as  to  wages. 
hours,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  and  the  reports  of  Dr.  Henry  K.  Carroll, 
commissioner  to  Porto  Rico,  and  of  Gen.  George  W.  Davis  have  been 
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of  great  service.  The  number  engaged  in  any  occupation  can  at  best 
only  be  approximated,  but  the  census  figures  given  are  the  nearest  and 
most  recent,  and  in  a  general  way  (as  subdivided  and  amended)  will 
best  serve  to  give  the  re^er  the  most  practicable  idea  of  the  propor- 
tion, relation,  and  conditions  of  those  employed  under  the  several 
classes  and  in  the  various  occupations. 

•All  amounts  of  wages  have  been  reduced  to  United  States  currency. 
Wages  in  San  Juan  and  some  other  of  the  larger  places  rule,  for  most 
of  the  skilled  labor  occupations  and  some  others,  about  10  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  country  for  the  same  occupations.  Occasionally 
meals,  meat,  tips,  land  for  cabins  and  gardens,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
wages,  are  furnished  to  work  people  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Where  wages  exceed  $1.20  in  American  money,  they  are  always  paid 
for  a  workman  of  superior  ability.  While  wages  have  not  advanced 
much  since  the  introduction  of  United  States  currency,  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  commodities  involved  in  the  cost  of  living  have  been  much 
increased  (temporarily)  and  some  have  been  doubled. 

Where  the  occupation  is  distinctly  professional  and  where  payment 
is  made  by  fees  or  salaries  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  state  earn- 
ings with  any  accuracy  and  equally  so  to  indicate  the  grade  of  the 
work  produced  or  the  proficiency  of  the  professional  performer. 

The  hours  are  approximate  only. 

The  cost  of  living,  as  stated,  is  approximate  at  best,  varies  much, 
is  influenced  by  the  exchange  of  currency  and  (temporarily)  by  the 
rise  of  food  and  other  articles,  and  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation 
and  change  in  the  future.  A  more  definite  and  accurate  statement 
could  not  l>e  given  without  a  more  minute  inquiry  than  seems  justified 
under  the  present  abnormal  and  unsettled  state  of  industry. 

The  data  as  to  possible  savings  must,  of  course,  be  largely  conjec- 
tuml  onl}^  and  suggests  every  practicable  study  and  stimulus.  No 
exact  comparison  of  rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living  per  day  and 
possible  savings  can  be  made.  Workmen  do  not  always  have  steady 
employment,  and  are  subject  in  some  instances  to  habits  of  living 
which  entail  expenses  which  have  been  considered  as  outside  the  items 
included  in  cost  of  living. 

The  ''quality  of  work"  is  designed  to  indicate  the  general  character 
of  the  work  produced — i.  e.,  whether  "coarse,"  ''fair,"  "low,"  or 
"high"  grade  work,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  raw  material  used 
sometimes  affects  the  character  of  the  work  in  spite  of  good  or  fair 
proficiency  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 

The  "division  of  labor"  column  seeks  to  record  whether  the  whole 
occupation  in  all  its  parts  is  conducted  ])y  an  artisan  or  by  diflferent 
workmen,  each  performing  a  part. 

The  excess  of  laborers  in  respective  occupations  can  not,  of  course^ 
be  definitely  known,  but  is  given  appix>ximately. 
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Under  the  conditions  of  employment,  sanitary  and  general,  the  san- 
itary status  of  each  occupation  and  those  employed  therein  and  the 
general  conditions  which  attach  to  each  are  indicated. 

•'Labor  orgaftiizations^'  include  the  "federation"  (or  combination  of 
the  several  gremias  or  labor  guilds),  whether  socialistic  or  antisocial- 
istic;  and  that  of  the  component  gremios  (or  specific  and  local  labor 
clubs),  e.  g.,  those  of  the  blacksmith,  cooper,  printer,  etc.,  and  those  in 
the  cities  or  rural  regions.  The  tables  following  are  presented,  not  as 
strictly  statistical  tables  of  exact  data,  but  rather  as  the  best  informa- 
tion obtainable  by  diligent  inquiry  and  from  many  sources  as  to  the 
conditions  named.  With  this  understanding  and  the  guarded  explana- 
tions which  have  been  given,  the  tables  may  be  accepted  as  giving  a 
fair  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  various  occupations  in  the 
bland. 
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WAGES.  COST  OF  LIVING,  AND  CONDITION  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 
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6  Board  and  clothing.  c  And  bread.  d  Not  reported. 

e  Also  piecework;  rates  not  reiK:>rte<l.  /Also  piecework:  nttcH.  f0.60  to  $1.60  per  100  cigan. 

ff  And  coffee.  h  A nd  meaN. 

/The  term  "gardeners"  rclaten  chiefly  to  vegetable  gardeners  who  miw  crops  for  market. 

j'The  term  "laborer*"  in  objectionable  as  uwhI  in  the  inclusive  sen.se  and  u  only  uiied  here  (M  in 
sevcnil  other  caseR)  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain  the  general  idea  conveyed  thereby  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  poi)ulation  open  to  8uch  possible  clarification. 
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rAGfis.CO^DF  LIVING.  AND  CONDITION  IN  VAKIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 


[:o«l  of  living 

POM^ible 
saviDgs. 

o^iVf. 

Divi- 

Mion 

of 

labor. 

■ 
Souree  of 

raw 
material. 

Excess 
of  la- 
borers. 

Sanltar>- 
eondi- 
tion. 

General 
condi- 
tion. 

1   LalK)r  or- 
ganizations. 

.  Lo-    Peder- 
eal.    ated. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

lOLa)-8o.a7> 

None... 

Small.... 

Variable 
Variable 

No.. 

None . 
Small. 

Variable 
Bad  .... 

Variable 
Bad  .... 

.  No.. 
1  Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

1 

.S.V    .50 

Yes. 

Foreign  . 

i 

.1»-    .25 

None 

Good... 

No.. 

Native... 

None. 

Bad  .... 

Bad  .... 

1  No.. 

No.. 

3 

.«^  .» 

Small.... 

Good  ... 

No.. 

Foreign  . 
NaUve... 

None . 

Fair.... 

Poor.... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

4 

.K^    .40 

8mall.... 

Variable 

Yes. 

None . 

Bad  .... 

Poor.... 

!  No.. 

No.. 

6 

.10-    .30 

None.... 

Good... 

Yes. 

Native... 

None  . 

Fair.... 

Poor . . . . 

;  N(K. 

No.. 

6 

.10-1.80 

Small.... 

Coarae.. 

No.. 

N.andF. 

Some. 

Fair.... 

Poor.... 

Yes. 

Yes. 

.30-    .50 

None.... 

Good... 

No.. 

Native... 

None  . 

Bad  .... 

Bad  .... 

'  No.. 

No.. 

8 

.tiO-1.50 

Small.... 

Fair.... 

Yes. 

Native... 

None  . 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

Yt>s. 

Yes. 

9 

.20-    .30 

None.... 

Variable 

No.. 

Native... 

l-aige. 

Poor 

Poor 

No„ 

No.. 

10 

.10-    .25 

None 

Variable 

N(». . 

Native... 

k^i: 

Good... 

Poor . . . . 

No.. 

Ko.. 

11 

.15-    .30 

None.... 

Good... 

No.. 

Native... 

Good... 

Poor.... 

No„ 

No.. 

12 

.90-  .eo 

Small.... 

Variable 

Yes. 

Mostly  N. 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

No.. 

Ko,. 

1» 

((fi 

Variable. 
Small.... 

Good*!!*. 

No.. 



Nc>„ 
Yea. 

No.. 
V«j. 

14 

.50^  1.00 

Yes. 

Mfwttiy'p! 

small. 

'Fair!!!! 

'Fair!!!! 

lf> 

.SO-    .KS 

Fair 

Poor.... 

No.. 

Native... 

None  . 

Fair .... 

Fair.... 

No.. 

No.. 

16 

.50-1.00 

Small.... 

Fair.... 

Yes. 

Foreign  . 

Large. 

Variable 

Fair.... 

:    No.. 

No.. 

17 

.50-    .75 

None.... 

Poor.... 

No.. 

Native... 

None . 

Good  ... 

GwKi  . . . 

No.. 

No.. 

18 

.75-1.25  1  Small.... 

Poor .... 

Yes. 

N.and  F. 

None  . 

Poor .... 

P<Hir.... 

No.. 

No.. 

19 

.am   .80 

None.... 

Great. 
None  . 

Bad  .... 
Fair.... 

Bad  .... 
Fair.... 

No,. 
No.. 

Soiiit' 
No.. 

20 

.S-    .90 

Small.... 

Fair!;!! 

'y^! 

Foreign  . 
N.andF. 

21 

.eo-1.00 

Small.... 

Good... 

Yes. 

None  . 

Fair.... 

P«)or.... 

Yes. 

Y(^. 

22 

.40-    .75 

Small.... 

Yes. 

Native... 

Small. 

Poor.... 

P(»or.... 

No,. 

No.. 

•23 

.50-    .75 

Small.... 

No.. 

Native... 

Small. 

Fair.... 

Poor.... 

No., 

No.. 

24 

.4V    .60 

Small.... 

Good!!'. 

No.. 

Mostly  N. 

Small. 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

No., 

No.. 

•25 

id: 

Variable. 

Poor 

Native... 

None  . 

Fair.... 

Fair.... 

No.. 

No., 

'26 

.50-    .90 

Small.... 

Fair.... 

Yes! 

Native... 

None  . 

Poor. . . . 

Poor 

No., 

No  , 

•27 

.80-1.00 

None.... 

Coaive.. 

Yes. 

Native... 

(d) 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

Yej. 

Yef*. 

•2S 

.50-    .90 

Small.... 

Variable 

Yes. 

Foreign  . 
N.and  F. 

Small. 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

1  No.J 

No.. 

29 

.30-    .75 

Small.... 

Fair.... 

No.. 

None  . 

I'oor.... 

Poor.... 

'  Yes.; 

Yes, 

30 

.60-1.00 

Small.... 

IX)W    ... 

Yes- 

Mostly  N. 

None  . 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

No.. 

No.. 

31 

.SO-    .75 

Good  .... 

High... 

Yes. 

Native... 

None  . 

Fair.... 

Fair.... 

j  No.. 

No  . 

32 

•d\ 

Good  .... 



Yes. 

Mostly  N. 

None  . 

Good... 

Good... 

'no.. 

No  . 

33 

.50^  1.00 

Small.... 

Yes. 

Mostly  N. 

None . 

Fair.... 

Poor.... 

No.. 

No  . 

»4 

.60-  1.00 

Fair 

Coarse!! 

No.. 

Native... 

None  . 

Fair.... 

Poor 

Xi>.. 

No., 

a5 

.»-    .70 

Small.... 

Fine... 

Yes. 

Mostly  N. 

None  . 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

N=>.. 

No.. 

3<; 

.50-  l.OU 

Small.... 

Coane.. 

Yes. 

Native... 

None  . 

Poor.... 

Poor. . . . 

Jiu.. 

No.. 

37 

.©-LOO 

Small.... 

High... 

No.. 

Native... 

None  . 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

Nr.,. 

No.. 

3H 

.45-    .75 

Small.... 

High... 

Yes. 

Native... 

None  . 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

Nu.. 

.No.. 

39 

.30-    .50 

None 

No.. 

Native... 

I>«rge. 

P«K>r. . . . 

Poor — 

S<>.. 

No.. 

4U 

.2.V.    ..-SO 

Small.... 

Variable 

No. . 

Native... 

Noiif  . 

Bad  .... 

Bad  .... 

No.. 

No.. 

41 

.25-    .50 

None 

Coarw . . 

No.. 

Nuiivi* . . . 

Ijirge. 

PcH>r.... 

Poor.... 

No.. 

No. . 

42 

■rfj 

>mall ' 



None  .| 

Fair.... 

Fair.... 

No.. 

No.. 

43 

.60-  l.'W 

None...., 

Good'!!! 

'No!! 

! 

N(»ne  . 

Poi.r .... 

Piwr . . . . 

No.. 

No.. 

44 

i4> 

Small....' 

No.., 

!!!!!!!!!!!! 

(d)     . 

Variable 

id) 

No.. 

N(K  . 

45 

.75-  L.IO 

Good  ....' 

'Fair!!!! 

No.. 

1 

None  . 

Fair  .... 

Fair.... 

.No.. 

No.. 

n\ 

.75-1.25 

Fair 1 

Fair.... 

No..| 

Noni'  .' 

Fnir 

Fair.... 

,  No.. 

No.. 

47 

.75-l.W 

Small.... 

Variable 

No.., 

None  . 

nl) 

Fair.... 

No.. 

No.. 

4S 

.35-    .90 

Small.... 

No..' 

!!!!!!!!!!!| 

id) 

((/I 

Poor . . . . 

1  No.. 

.\o.. 

49 

.a>-   .$> 

None.... 

No.. 

Uirge. 

Poor 

P(H)r.... 

1  N.».. 

No.. 

W 

.75-l.uO 

Small.... 

No..' 

Small. 

Fair.... 

Fair.... 

i  No.. 

No.. 

51 

.25-    .«! 

Small 

No.. 

(</) 

PtK>r 

PcH)r.... 

No.. 

No.. 

52 

.di 

Fair 

Ytis. 

!!!!!!!!!!![ 

None  . 

Fair.... 

GjxkI  ... 

1  No.. 

No.. 

W 

(d: 

<rf» 

None  . 

Variable 

Variable 

No.. 

No.. 

5-1 

.«t»-1.00 

Small.... 

Fai'r!!!! 

!!!!!!!!!!! 

None  . 

Fair.... 

Fair  . . . . 

i  No.. 

No.. 

^> 

.50-1.00 

Small.... 

Variable 

Yes . 

None  . 

Variable 

Variable 

No.. 

No.. 

5f» 

.30-    .50 

None.... 

Coai>K? . . 

Yes. 

!!!!!!!!!!! 

None  . 

Poor 

P<M)r 

No.. 

No.. 

57 

■d) 

None 

Small. 

PoiiT 

P(K»r 

N.>.. 

No.. 

,V< 

■') 

None 

Ywi! 

Small. 

Usually 

I'CM.r.... 

N.).- 

No. . 

59 

Id, 

Small.... 

I-arge. 

jKK>r. 
Fair  .... 

Fair 

No.. 

No.. 

«» 

.flO-1.00 

None 

No!! 

!!!!!!!!!!! 

None  . 

PcK.r.... 

poor 

No.. 

.No.. 

61 

.75-1.01) 

Small.... 

Variabio 

Yc^. 

None  . 

Fair  .... 

Fair  . . . . 

No.. 

No.. 

62 

SO-    .Ih 

Xon«* 

No.. 

I.iirge. 

poor 

PtH.r.... 

Ni).. 

No.. 

(ni 

•a«Mo.oo 

Small.... 

No.. 

Noiu*  . 

Fair  .... 

Fair  .... 

No.. 

No.. 

6t 

.50.  LOU 

Small.... 

No.. 

None  . 

Fair.... 

IVK)r 

1    Nn.. 

No.. 

ri/» 

*Sini  hinds  in  rural  districts  include  thiefly  those  who  have  more  or  less  important  a.ssiuMiments 
^Jtm to  perform  in  the  sugar  factories  in  connection  with  tht-  machinery  ana  pnK'cs.*ics.  Where 
j^^npfQueJ  yagm^m^lDg  machinery  is  In  use.  their  number  is  incrcase<i.    They  answer  in  purl  lo 

,S^  "■ngar  maken* "  o£  the  War  Depariment  census 

•neerwork:  imtesnot  reported.  m  Inrhith^^l  in  miners. 

*{>^Bded in  dreannaken.  o  And  H<'nip  meat.  />  And  sometimes  land. 

'ft?'**'*  engineer!  receive,  in  some  cases,  ni^her  ]»ay  than  tht-  figures  shown. 

'^^  1  in  fotemen.  iPer  month.  < Clothing  on' y,  cost  not  reported. 
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WAGES,  COST  OF  LIVING,  AND  CONDITION  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  URBAN 

DISTRICTS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


OiTupattonji. 


C\tm  of 
labor. 


Kuinber  of  penoiu. 


Men. 


Wo- 


C3>U- 
dt«n. 


Toui. 


W< 


■•£? 


I»r 


PRODUCTIVE. 


Apfyrefnclcea. 


Skills  . 

Prof..., 
Skmed  . 
Skilled  . 
BklUeti  . 
Skilled  . 
ShtUed  . 


Basket  nuke»^ ..... 

BiacksmUhfl 

Boat  builders  ...... 

Boiler  mnker^ 

B<NnkbInders ..1  Skilled 

Bc.3[  makorn \  Skilled  . 

liricknmkera......,.....;  Skilled  . 

BrtKHnnuikerB "i  Skilled  . 

Bulldere ...!  Skilled. 

diblneimak*™ Skilled  . 

Cnndle  Diaken Skilled. 

CarpentefB ..J  Skille<i  . 

CarriagL  bullden .1  Skilled  . 

Cbair  fieatc-ra ;  Skilled  , 

Chemists .1  Pmf  . . . . 

Cigar  miikor?i  .., .._]  Skilled  . 

Ckar  nmnufai'lurvnfl. . . .  i  Skill&il  , 

V<impo>iUtn' .........'  Skilled  . 

CKitiiWllouera ,.,..i  Skllli.>d  . 

CXintrac'toiB .-..   Skilled. 

Cooka Bkllleil. 

CtJopcrs Skilled. 

Coppersmiths Skilled  . 

Df¥«Hmflker» Skilled  . 

FlMh(;rmeQ  ...,„. U»w  . , , . 

Floriete Ag^r 

Gardencfi  .....„,.„,..!;  Agr. .... 
Quid  And  all viframith^..^  Skilled  . 

GiinsmlthH ,.,   Skilled  . 

HHTTieaa  makcTi Skllle<i  . 

Hattere Skilled  . 

Helpers, mecbanlea'  .„.  Low.,., 

Joe  maken. ..h...,.1  Skilled  . 

Lahore n  (9 )  ., .._S  Low 

Lithc«Taphei>  .. ...,i  Skilled  . 

Madilnlats ;  skilled  . 

Mftatms ...J  Skilled  . 

MatcbmakeTH.,. ;  Skilled  . 

Metal  workeJi^(u) .1  Skilled  . 

Moldera... |  Skilled  . 

Ne  makera '  Skilled  , 

f-alniere I  Skilled  . 

PbwU^gTHphers I  Skilled  , 

Plucibon, ..J  Skilleil  . 

!^3tter» Skilled. 

Skilled  . 

Skilled  . 

Skilled  . 

Skilled  , 

Skilled  . 


No.. 

Yes, 
Yeei. 
Ko.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No,. 
Yea. 
No,, 
No,. 
No.. 
Yes*. 
No., 
No., 
No,. 
Yes. 
No,. 
Ye*.! 
No,. 
Yea. 
No,. 
Yea. 
Yea, 
No,, 
Yes. 
No., 
No.. 
No., 
No.. 
No., 
Yea. 
Ye*. 
Yes. 
Yea. 
No„ 
Yea. 
No.. 
Yea, 
No.. 
Yea. 
Yes, 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Y«*. 
Yd. 
Ye*. 
Yea. 
Yea. 
Yes. 
Ye*, 
No.. 
Yes. 


aSi-2^ 
a2.337l 

a  Ml 

All, 
All. 

221 

Mostlf. 

ci4i' 

Mostly 

105, 
Few, 

a  5. 125 
All 

Mostly 
All. 

<j3,6S3' 

too. 

aklV 

CI  492 
All. 


an 

MoaOy. 


id) 


Few. 


Few. 


Few. 


Few. 


Moatly, 


Few. 


Few. 


Few. 


aOO 


Few, 


{d} 


337 


4S6|  ^ 

(^>     ' 

Qp56, 

ITO 

21 

11 
All. 

m 
(muss2  iisi.eio] 

All........ 

tm,. ...... 

al.336..,,„. 

{d)      Many. 

All.l. ...... 

All.L,,.,.. 
All.[ 


Many. 


30, 

IS. 

All.  . 
All.  . 


All.: 


in 


ah 


18».. 


All... 
nib:. 


urn. 


l*rliit(^ra. 

b^atltDHkon.,.,. 

t*ah  inaken 

SeaJiiNireuae* .,.„ 

Shell  workers  (comba, 
ete.). 

Bhlrtn^aken 

Shoemakera. 

SoapboUcra. 

Stonccottera 

f^tmw  workew , , 

Tjiilont 

Tanuers 

Tlnfmltha 

Tobacco  workers 

Tu men*,  wood  and  metal 

VViitrhmtikvn. 

a  Including  thoso  in  rural  districts.    No  data  are  available  showing  what  proportion  ai    urban  and 
what  rural. 
b  Board  ajid  clothing.  c  Including  draftsmen. 

/Piecework.  p Included  in  contractors. 


Skilled 
Skilled 
Skilled 
Skllk>d 
Skilled 
Skilled 
Skilled 
SkilltKi 
Agr.,.. 
Skilled 
Skilled 


I  No.. 
i  Ye*.- 

Nn.. 

Yea. 

Yes , 
Yea. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yt'j^ . 


1,(H§' 
a  241. 

An.!, 

&4. 


aW. 


Some.  I     Few 
.......1. .^ 


1.09- Z40 
1.81^2.40 

.00-  1.00 

.r»-  1. 

/i.ao-3s, 
/,e(^i. 

1.21^  S. 00 

.00-  uaot  10-121 

Al.OO-t 
1.20- S. 

/.60-  i.ao 

1.20-4.30 

n.sso- 1.80 

t  : 

lOvOlQU  §.00,  iv-^j^ 

.65-  t.aa  10-12 

1.0^2.40^  10-12 
/ilLOO-  l.§0  10-12 
1,20-2,40,   {rf> 

HeceJ  10-12 

id)  [  10-12^ 

l.S£^  2.40   10-12 

1.30-2.40   10^131 

i.atv-  2.4a  10-12] 

.00-  2.40,  10- IJ^ 
41.00^  l.OO  10-13^ 
2.O0-  3.00,    {d)l 

n.m-  .eo'  10-12^ 

tlO.  00-60.  to;    S-10^ 
1.^^  2.00,    A-ID 

.00-1.80^  10-12. 

.60-  1.*I0  [d)  I 
l.00-1.8ffi  10-12- 
1,80-2.10   ltt-12' 

.60-1.20^  10-12 

,90-  1.60 

/1. 00-  B.OO 

2,40-5.00 

.GO-  l.BO 

,60-  1.^ 
1.00^  i.ao 

.30-2.40  10-112 
n  .68-  1.6«>  10-12 
1.00-1.20  10-12 


j.m- 1.00 
.eo-1.20 

.60-  l.aO 

I.aO-2.50 

Pfece. 

If  5. 00-  8.00 

i.oo-i.ao 

1.00-2.40 
.&0-2.40 

l.OD-2.40 
id) 


1CH2 

{dr 

8-10 
10-12 
lff-12' 


10-12 
10-12, 
10-121 
10-121 

10-12 

10-12 
10-12' 
10-12 
10-12 

id} 


dNot  reported. 


e  And  bread. 
AAndchipe. 


iln  the  unall  cigar  shops  the  wagcjt  for  cigar  makers  are  from  80.18  to  80.60  (American  currency) 
per  100  cigars.  In  the  factories  they  range  from  80.60  to  81.50  per  lUO.  Cigarettes  are  made  at  10.00 
per  100  packages,  sometimes  by  day  labor. 

j  Piece;  89.60  to  836  per  month;  8<)  to  96  per  week.  Jl;  Including  builders. 
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WAQBB.  COST  OF  IJVINQ,  AND  CONDITION  IN  VARIOUS  OCCrPATIONS  IN  URBAN 

iJlSTHrCTS. 


«ll»fU¥iQff 

Po«lb]« 

of  worit. 

lion 

of 

labor. 

Source  of 
raw  ma- 
tetials. 

Exeea 

ofla- 
bor^TH. 

Sanitary 
eutidt- 
tton. 

General 
Fondl- 

Hon. 

I^boror^ 
genlntlcait. 

fftaat 

^i^r  »^^' 

Lo> 

GAl, 

aied. 

mun- 
bet. 

iks&mso 

None.... 

VA.t1&blfr 

No.. 

None  . 

Poor 

Poor .... 

No,. 

NO., 

1 

SmalL.., 
gmAlL... 

Good  .,. 
Poor.... 

Ko,, 

Knne, 
Small. 

Fair..., 
Bad  .... 

Qood... 

Bad  .... 

No.. 

No.. 
Yej!, 

2 

Yea. 

lioitlyFl 

NftUTc... 

S 

NMie-,.. 

Good  ... 

No.. 

None . 

Poor.,,. 

Poor.,.. 

No.. 

No., 

4 

,ao-i.oo 

SmftlL.., 

iSood  ... 

No,. 

Mostly  F. 

Xon*-  . 

Fair.... 

Poor .... 

Yes. 

Y««i. 

5 

.n-L« 

SmalL... 

Fair.... 

Ko.. 

MoallyF. 

None . 

Good  „, 

Poor,... 

No.. 

No.. 

0 

§0-1.00 

eioalL... 

Fair.... 

No,. 

Fttrelgn  . 

None . 

l^lOf.... 

Poor .... 

No,. 

No., 

7 

.«-    .90 

HmalL.,. 

Good... 

Ye». 

MtNiilyF. 

None , 

Poor.... 

Poor.... 

Yes. 

Yea, 

S 

None.... 

Fair.... 

Yt^. 

MOBlly  F. 
Native... 

Nonii . 

Fair.... 

Poor.... 

No.. 

No., 

9 

.50^    ,90 

Small..,. 

Fklr.... 

Yi.'S. 

None . 

Poor.... 

Poor..., 

No.. 

No.. 

10 

15-    .Th 

None..., 

Poor.... 

Ya^. 

Native,.. 

None . 

Poor.... 

No.. 

No,, 

11 

Mix 

^l... 

Fair.... 

Yi». 

N.aad  F. 

None . 

Fair.... 

Fair.... 

No..'  No.. 

13 

.75-1.00 

Fair.... 

Yea. 

N.and  F. 

Nonii. 

Fair.... 

Fair,... 

No..;  No., 

ISI 

NoDe.... 

Ooane.. 

No.. 

MofltlyN. 
N.iiTid  F, 

Few.. 

Poor.... 

Poor...* 

No..   No.. 

14 

8m«lL,,. 

Poor.... 

No,. 

None . 

Fair..., 

Poor 

Yci,   V«. 

16 

.i5-1.0© 

gmAll 

Fair.... 

Y€S. 

N.and  F.'  None  . 

Fair.... 

Fair,... 

No,.'  No., 

16 

.50-    .7* 

None.... 

Good... 

No.. 

Native..,   Nont . 

Poor.,,. 

Poor,... 

No..'  No.. 

n 

.9D-  LOO 

BmalL... 

Good... 

No.. 

Foreign  .   None  . 

Poor.... 

Good... 

No.,    NO.. 

IS 

.»^  1.00 

Smalls.. 

Fair.... 

Yea, 

MwOyN.    Noijtf. 

Bad  ...., 

Bad  .... 

Yes.    Yc*. 

19 

\4} 

mi 

Fair.... 

Yw, 

MuPtlyN.    None  . 

Fall-.... 

Good  ... 

No,, 

No,, 

1BQ 

.SO-      w 

PmalL... 

Fair.... 

Fair,... 

Yes. 
No., 

None, 
None  . 

P&ir....i 
Fair.... 

Poor,,.. 
Fair.... 

Yea. 

No.. 

Yes. 
No., 

21 

tdf            F»lr 

N.ftiidF! 

n 

{di            Cfia»Vbl€ 

Pair.... 
Vambic 

No.. 
No., 

N.  and  F. 
N.andF, 

No.. 
No,. 

No.. 

No,. 

28 

iffi             SisAlL... 

NonV; 

iwl!]j 

Poor.... 

^ 

.60-    .90  fim*lU,.. 

Good  ... 

No.. 

N.andF.'  None. 

Fair.... 

Fftlr..,, 

Yea. 

Yea. 

25 

.75-1.20  Smflll.... 

Good... 

No.. 

Foreign  . 
N.BndF. 

None , 

Poor.... 

Fair.... 

No., 

No., 

3A 

.«0-  LOO  SmiilU,.. 

Fair..,. 

No.. 

None . 

Variable 

Poor.,., 

No.. 

No.. 

27 

.eo-  LOO 
yd) 

l^maLL... 

No.. 

None, 
None  . 

Fair.,., 
Fair.... 

I^ir.... 
Pofir..,, 

No.. 
No., 

No,, 
No.. 

23 

8m«lL... 

GoodVlI! 

No.. 

^ 

,«0-     90  ^moJI.... 

Good  ... 
Good  ... 

Ko.. 

N«ne , 
None . 

Fair:,., 

I'oor.... 

Fair..,. 
Poor.,.. 

No.. 

Ntr 

30 

.7.V  L30  S?m*ill 

Yrp. 

Foreign  , 

Yew,:  Yefi. 

»1 

.TV  Lao  Somali.... 

Fair 

YCM. 

Forelicn  . 

None  . 

Fiilr.,,, 

Poor.,,. 

No..,  No.. 

n 

.7?^  LOO  J^BiAll...- 

P^vr„,. 

Yen, 

MotcrlyF. 

None. 

Iticii-.... 

I'oor.... 

No.,'  No.. 

33 

.»-  LOO  iiinall,... 

Fair.... 

Yeji. 

Mostly  F. 

None. 

poor,,,. 

Puor.... 

No..i  No.. 

M 

.50-    .75  None.... 

Poor.... 

No,, 

SmalL 

Poor.... 

I'oor.... 

No,,    No„ 

33 

(d^            F»ir.,.., 

Higb  ... 

Yai. 

'Mwilyx; 

None . 

Good  ... 

Qtxya  ,,. 

No..    No.. 

aa 

.aK    ,50  None.... 

Godd!!! 

No.. 

GreHt, 

KOIM^  . 

Bad  ..,, 
Poor.... 

Bad  .... 
Pi  Mir.-,, 

No.,    No,, 
No..    No.. 

S7 

,ifl            ,SniJilL„, 
.i>a-LOO  WnuilL... 

Yea. 

Ff«rvl|fn  . 

38 

Good... 

Yi'fl . 

Fi*reign  .1  None . 

Poor,„, 

i'oor.... 

No..    No,, 

3d 

.60-1.00  None.... 

GlMKl... 

\\m. 

Mostly  N. 
N.andF. 

Nune . 

Pc«»r.... 

I'lXjr..,. 

\tn.    Ye.. 

W 

.60- LOO        (ff) 

Fair.... 

Ws. 

None  . 

Bad  .... 

Fair.... 

No.,,  No,. 

41 

.75-    .90  Small 

Good  . . . 

Yes. 

Foreign  . 

None  . 

iVKtr.... 

Poor..,. 

Yes.    Yea. 

42 

.7.V  LOO  Fair 

Good  ... 

No.. 

Foreign  . 
N.andF. 

None . 

Pi«jr.„. 

Fair.... 

No..'  No.. 

43 

.  fiO-    .75  None 

Fair.... 

No.. 

None  . 

i'oor.... 

Fi  Hir . . , , 

No..'  No,, 

41 

.70-  LOO  Small.... 

Fair.... 

No.. 

Foreign  . 

None  . 

Fair  . . , . 

Poor.... 

Yes.l  Yea. 

45 

.7.V  1.50,  SmalL... 

Fair .... 

No.. 

Foreign  . 

None  . 

I'IMIT.... 

!'oor . . . . 

No,,|  No,, 

4& 

.9u-  LOO  Fair 

Fair  .... 

Yes. 

Ff)reign  . 

None  . 

Poor.„, 

Fair..., 

No..   No.. 

47 

.50- LOO  Small.... 

Go<m1  ... 

No.. 

Native... 

None  . 

ViMW.... 

Poor .... 

YtN .    Yiii . 

4^ 

.60- LOO  Small.... 

Go«m1  ... 

Yi's. 

Foreign  . 

None  . 

P^Hjr..,. 

Fair 

Yea.    Vi^, 

49 

.00-  LOO  Small.... 

Goo<1  . . . 

No.. 

Foreign  . 

None  . 

Fiilr,... 

Poor .... 

No..'  No.. 

^ 

.30-  1.00  Small.... 

Coarse.. 

Ye8. 

Native... 

Small. 

Fair..., 

Fair..., 

No.,,  No.. 

51 

.50-  LOO  Small.... 

Good... 

No.. 

Foreign  .[  None  . 

Poor..,, 

PiHjr,... 

No..   No,. 

52 

.eo-    .76,  Small.... 

HiKh... 

No.. 

Native...'  None  . 

Puor.... 

Fnir.... 

No.,'  No.. 

53 

.  (JO-    .75  None 

Fair.... 

No.. 

Foreign  . 

None  . 

Fitir,.., 

Fwir.... 

No.. 

No,. 

M 

.60-    .90  Small.... 

Poor 

Yos. 

Mostly  F. 

Small. 

i'mir.... 

P*N<.... 

Yli!. 

Yea. 

55 

.50-    .90,  Small.... 

No.. 

Native... 

None  . 

Poor..,, 

l'iK>r,,.. 

No.. 

No.. 

56 

.75-  1.00  Small.... 

FaiV;!".! 

So. . 

Native... 

None  . 

Poor.... 

Fiilr... 

No.. 

No,,i 

57 

.50-    .05,  None 

Go<k1  . . . 

No.. 

Mostly  N. 

None  . 

PiHir,,,, 

IVi>r,.,. 

No.. 

No.. 

58 

.66-    .90  Small.... 

Fair .... 

Yes. 

Foreign  . 

None  . 

Pmtr.... 

Poor.,.. 

Yes, 

Yes, 

.W 

.65-  L20'  Small.... 

Poor 

Yes. 

Native... 

None  . 

I'lwr.... 

Poor,... 

No.. 

No.. 

m 

.75-1.00  SmalL... 

Fair.... 

No.. 

Foreign  . 

None  . 

FiiSr..,, 

Fnir.... 

Yes. 

Yt^. 

fil 

.50- LOO  Small.... 

Poor 

No.. 

Nntive...!  None  . 

i'nor... 

P[»or.,.. 

No.. 

No.. 

t^ 

.65- LOO  Small.... 

Fair.... 

Yfs . 

N.aml  F.i  None  . 

FHiT 

Fiiir.... 

No.. 

No.. 

(t3 

LOO-  1.20.  Small.... 

Good... 

No.. 

1 

Gooil  ... 

Goitfl,.. 

No..,  .So.. 

t^l 

PtirmtMnb; 

ils/v  in  mis  1 

ind  lodgiii 

S^ 

m  Intiud 

Ing  »e&n 

cutr*amH, 

n  And 

some 

times] 

oneal.H. 

Ineltided  in  KAnlfm  r^.  ;/Ine1udliig  fliirials. 

The  term  "  Iii.l«jTerfl,  "  o^  iwed  in  the  Wur  DtiFJATtment  eensiut,  from  whieh  the  figures  are  taken, 

ludea  tnjiny  r«rf  u[»t(oriiH  ht  riln  iMirnetcL 

Very  feijv;  nearly  all  are  in  ii  ^iiiis-li'  e-^tubllshmr^nt  At  the  eapitaL  t*  Per  month. 

H ACblnislft are  mo«Uy  eoinprt«cfi  in  u  few  u  ^tHMit>h[iieatj&  in  the  largi-  plaees  and  in  sugar  mill**. 

|l«tftl  worltera  comjirisi*  numunr.uL'^  wurkiin n  in  ^tiiHU  ti?iftbll!<hment9.  sueh  as  brajw  workers,  sol- 

t3S»atenell  makeirii.  dleeiittera,  btmurl  maltiTH.  c  uUt-rs  fumt-  untl  dr^ij  workers,  etc. 

iDdiukd  in  di«samake  ra.  u'  Per  w  ee  k . 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR 


WAGES,  COST  OP  LIVING,  AND  CONDITION  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  URBAN 
DISTRICTS— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Occupationa. 


NONPRODUCTIVE. 

Actors  and  actresses 

Afi:ents,real  estate  and 

insurance. 

Apothecaries 

Artists 

Barbers 

Bartenders 

Boatmen 

Bookkeepers  (d) 

Butchers 

ClerKymen  (priests) 

Clerks 

Commercial  travelers... 
Commission  merchants. 

Copyists 

Customs  officers 

Dentists 

Draftsmen 

Draymen 

Engineers,  civil 

Engineers  and  fireman, 

stationary. 

Foremen 

Government  employees. 

Hackmen 

Hostlers 

Hucksters 

Janitors 

Journalists 

Launderers 

Lawyers 

Lightermen 

Literary  and  scientific 

persons. 

Merchants 

Messengers 

Mid  wives 

Milkmen 

Musicians 

Navigators 

Notaries 

Nurses 

Office  boys 

Overseers 

Packers 

Peddlers 

Physicians 

Pilots 

Policemen,  insular 

Policemen,  municipal . . 

Porters 

Postmasters 

Practicantes    (medical 

students). 
Railroad       employees, 

steam. 


Class  of 
labor. 


Prof.... 
Com.... 

Prof..., 
Prof..., 
Skilled 
Com ... 
Low ... 
Com ... 
Skilled 
Prof... 
Com . . . 
Com . . . 
Com . . . 
Com  - . . 
Official 
Prof... 
Prof... 
Com , . . , 
Prof.... 
Skilled , 

Com . . . . 
Official , 
Com . . . . 
Low  . . . . 
Com . . . , 
Low  . . . , 
Prof.... 
Skilled . 
Prof.... 
Low  . . . . 
Prof.... 

Com.... 

Com 

Prof... 
Com ... 
Prof... 
Prof... 
Com ... 
Prof... 
Com . . . 
Com ... 
Skilled 
Com ... 
Prof... 
Com  — 
Official 
Official 

Low 

Official . 
Prof... 

Com  . . . , 


Li- 


tax 
paid. 


Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

^t. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No., 
(a) 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 


Number  of  pexsons. 


Men. 


13 
4,017 

All. 

23 

734 

All. 

All. 

165 

«137 

el24 

«/l,100 

e26 

All. 

42 

/Urn 

115 
045 

elb7 

In] 

30 
(o) 

^9 
282 
206 

7,557 
r 1,146 


All. 

169 
All. 
50 
61 
(0 
(u) 
All. 
et;565 
€219 
All. 

400 

555 
All. 
All. 

150 

e54 


Wo- 
men. 


Chil- 
dren. 


(a) 


io) 
'i6*856 


1,156 


All. 


15 


64 


evl41 


Total. 


49 
4,017 

23 
734 

165 

el87 

el24 

<fl,100 

€26 


42 

il,892 
115 
e45 

elbl 

p38 

49 

17,087 

206 

(a) 

44 

8,713 
rl,145 

184 
Few. 
50 
127 

(0 


706 
€219 
(a) 


565 

(a) 
a) 
150 


Warn] 


per 


Commis. 

n.OO-fLSO 
(a) 
518.00-24.00 

c. 60-1. 80 
1.00-L80 
1.00-2.40 

1.0^2.40 
^1.00-3.00 
(a) 
.80-2.00 

Fees. 

L 80-3. 00 

ik. 80-1. 20 

(a) 

2.40-8.00 

ml.  80^.  00 
High. 

.60-  1.20 

.ety- 1.20 

(o) 
g.60-  1.00 

k.Sl-  1.00 


(a) 


1.00 
Fees. 


«. 60- 1.00 
.30-    .60 

1.00-3.00 
.60-2.40 

Fees. 

'400  6ii>  24. 00-75.  do| 

C.60-  1.00 

Fees. 


e54       1.00-    3.00  10-12 


H'n 


8! 


10-] 

(a) 

(a) 

10-12 

Var. 

<«>.. 
10-12 

*-10 

(a) 

10-12 

<*»)^ 
10-12 

10-12 
8-10 
(a) 

10-14 

Var. 
Var. 
10-12 

10-12^ 

(a) 

(a) 
10-12} 
(a) 
(a) 
M 
(a) 
(a) 
(o) 
10-12 
10-12 
10-12 
la) 
(a) 
la) 
(a) 
la) 
la) 
la) 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Per  month. 

c  Piecework. 

d  Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  others  in  the  employ  of  the  insular  or  United  States  Government  receive 
much  higher  pay  than  the  native  employees  in  these  occupations,  and  their  salaries  often  range  from 
Sl.OOO  totl,60()  per  year. 
,     e.  Including  those  in  rural  districts.    No  data  are  available  showing  what  proportion  are  urban  and 
what  rural. 

/  Including  copyists. 

a  And  expenses. 

h  Included  in  clerks. 

{'Included  in  architects. 

/Including  hackmen. 

K  And  coffee. 


LABOR   CONDITIONS   IN    PORTO   RICO. 
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WAGEB,  COST  OF  UVINO,  AND  CONDITION   IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  URBAN 

DISTRICTS-Contlnued. 


MofllTlllff 

Fto^b1« 
1  «iTtn^ 

of  wof  a. 

rion 

of 

labor. 

SoTiree  oi 
raw  ma- 
terlak. 

of  la- 
borer. 

Sanltarj 
condi- 
tion. 

Gcneml 
condi- 
Oon. 

Laboi  or* 
ganiaatloiis. 

Mar- 
RlTial 

ho- 
cal. 

Fedef 

ati^. 

°b^" 

lot 

noJS' 

FWr,... 

No., 

None,' 
None . 

None  . 
None . 
None . 

i<i) 
None, 
None. 
None, 

ia) 
Nnna . 

ia      1 

None , 
None. 

None, 
Few-. 
None, 
None, 

Poor.-.. 
Fair.,.. 

Ftafr,... 

FtfF.,,, 

Fair.... 
Fair,,,. 
Fair,... 
Poor.,,, 

Poor 

Good,,, 
Variable 
Good.., 
Gwjd... 
Poor.,.. 
Good  .., 
Good  .,. 
Good... 
Good  .., 
Good... 
FWr.... 

Fair,.., 
Poor,.., 

Poor,... 
Poor.... 
Poor. . , , 
Fair.... 
Fair,,.. 
Poor.... 
Good... 
Poor,... 
Good,.. 

Fair.... 
Poor,... 
Poor.... 
Fair,,., 
Poor. . . . 
Gnofl  ... 

GOfMl... 

Poor,.., 
(iood... 
Good,,, 
Fair.,.. 
Poor,... 
Fair.... 
Gofid  ,,, 
GfiOd  . . . 
Fftif ,.., 
Poor.... 
Variable 
Good  ... 

Variable 

FaJr.... 
Fair..*, 

Fair,,,. 
Good... 
I\Kjr,... 
f^r,,.. 
Poor.... 
Fair.... 
Poor.... 
Good.., 
Variable 
Good  .,, 
Good... 
Poor,.,, 
Good  ,,. 
Good  ... 
Good  ,,. 
Poor. . . . 
Gcwd  .,, 
Fair.... 

Fair.... 
Fair.... 
Poor,,.. 
Poor, . . . 
Poor. . . . 

Poor 

Fair..,, 
I^Hjr.... 
Good , . , 
Pnor. . . . 
Good... 

FhSt.... 
Pt»or,,,. 
Pr»or.... 
Fair  . , . . 
Fair.... 
Rood... 
GOfid,., 
F^ir,,.. 
Poor. . . . 
Rair.,.. 
Poor.... 
Poor.,., 
Fair.... 
Fair,,,, 
Good... 
Poor, . . . 

Poor 

Variable 
Fair..,, 

Variable 

No.. 
No,, 

No,. 
No,, 
Yea. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.- 
No.. 
Ni>,. 
No.. 
No,. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No,. 
No.. 
No,. 
No.. 

No., 

No., 
No,. 
No.. 
No,, 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No,. 
No.. 

No, 

No.. 

No., 

No.. 

No,. 

No., 

No.. 

No,, 

No,. 

No., 

No.. 

No.. 

No,. 

No,. 

No.. 

No,, 

No,. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No,, 
Yet. 
No,. 
Yea. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
No,. 
No., 
No,. 
No.. 
No,. 
No.. 

No., 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
No,. 
No,, 
No.. 
No,, 
No,. 

N^.. 
No.. 
No., 
No,. 
No,, 
No.. 
No,, 
No,. 
No., 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
No.. 
No.. 
No., 
No,. 

No.- 

I 

Vajiabl& 

2 

Variable. 

Good.... 

«]) 
Small..,  J 

Fair..,, 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

MoiitlyF. 

Fofp^gn, 

4 

Poor.... 

5 

No., 
No.. 
No,, 

M«FtlrF, 

« 

7 

.9^  i.m 

.15-  LOW 

None 

None,.., 

Good  . . . 

& 

No.. 
No., 

NatiTC,,. 

11 

10 

Vei* 

11 

gmall.... 

ml 

QooAV.] 

No., 

'No„ 

12 
IS 

.W-  l.oa  Small..., 

K       1  „  /"J 

tff^           1  Fair 

No.. 
Yea* 

No.. 

U 

16 

Fair.... 

EsteeL,, 

IA 

No,. 

17 

LMf-  1.20 

LOO^l.SO 

.50-     .7S 
.10-    ,TA 
.SO-    .90 
.50-    .90 

gntalL... 

Vea. 

Yes. 
No., 

18 

1.  i"' 
Fair 

Fair 

Pis'.::: 

10 
20 

No 

None. 

21 

(?ood.... 

' 

,.,*,...,., 

None , 
None . 
Many. 
None . 
None , 
lAii?e. 
None . 
None . 
None , 

n 

NoTte*... 

....1  >-o.. 

23 

None.... 
Biaall.,.. 

,.„,.....'  No.. 
, ,,,.    Sn.. 

06 

SDlflll,,,. 
FuJr 

H^ariabic 
Course. , 

Good... 

No., 
Yes. 

20 
27 

.50-  ,ni  eiiMin.,,, 

(d)              LaiK^.... 
.S?»-    .f^  None,... 

,50-    ,7^  KoW.... 
{al                  (a) 

Nn.. 
No,, 
No.. 

::::::::::: 

.        . . 

29 
30 
31 

i: 

Noup . 

(ft) 
None . 
Ja] 
None . 

NofJt  , 
Nnn<*. 

32 

Poor,.., 

Nn.. 
No.. 

33 
U 

a{                  !ff{ 

No,. 
Yei. 

NiitiTe,,, 

35 

(d)        '     i^^i 

,,,._,.,.-. 

m 

Id                             frli 

No.. 

37 

It 

.90-    .50 
.75-  1,50 
,50- LOO 

(at 

Fftlr.,... 

No.. 

SS 

None.... 

^9 

No.. 

40 

Fair 

Small,... 

_  _  ^_ 

No,, 
No.. 
Yes, 
Yes. 

4X 
42 

tn\ 

Mo5«tlrN,      ^nl 

43 

a                    r^A 

FWr..,, 

None . 
None . 
None . 

IJlTgl?, 
None . 
None, 
None . 

None  . 

4f 

M 

(a) 

.50-    .7,^ 
ill) 

,7?^  i.ao 

,       in} 
small.... 

No.. 

4fi 

4« 

Small..,, 

47 

None  . , , , 
SmslL,., 

, 

48 
40 

'           (0) 

Kone 

No 

50 

Yes, 

61 

Hncluding  overseers. 

HI  Hi^h-^rade  foremen  and  superintendents  command  the  highest  wages  named. 
n  Included  in  draymen. 
o  Included  in  peddlerx. 
7*  Including  sextons. 
(J  And  sometimes Boap. 
r  Including  office  boys. 
*«  And  meals. 

/Inchided  In  messengers. 
I'  Included  in  foremen, 
r  Including  hucksters, 
w  And  meals  on  certain  service. 
a:  Variable;  about  $24  per  month. 


11195— No.  34—01- 


-3 
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WAGES,  COST  OF  LIVING,  AND  CONDITION  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  URBi 
DISTRICTS—Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


67 


OccupationB. 


Clan  of 
labor. 


NONPRODUCTIVE— COnC'd. 

Railroad      employees. 

Restaurantproprietors. . 

Revenue  officers 

Road  hands 

Sailors 

Salesmen  and  saleswo- 
men. I 

Saloon  proprietors ! 

Servants i 

Sextons j 

Soldiers 

Stable  keepers ! 

Steam  fitters i 

Stevedores 

Stokers 

Teachers 

Telefpraph  operators 

Telephone  operators 

Typewriters 

Undertakers 

Waiters 

Watchmen 


Com 

Com . . . , 
Official , 
Low ... 
Com . . . , 
Com ... 

Com . . . , 
Low  . . . . 
Low . . . , 
Official . 
Com . . . , 
Skilled 
Com ... 
Com ... 
Low ... 
Prof... 
Com ... 
Com... 
Com ... 
Prof... 

Low 

Low  ... 


Li 
cense 

tax 
paid. 


No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
Yes. 

I 

No. 
Yes 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 


Number  of  persons. 


Men. 


14 

77 

All, 

All 

1,595 

54.565 

Mostly. 
67,493 


:i, 

25 
All. 


Wo- 


15 


Chil- 
dren. 


.625 

Few, 
618.453 


*-Ui. 


(a) 


All 
6563 
6^69 

(*) 
Mostly. 
All. 
Mostly. 


6246 


Few. 


Few 


o  Not  reported. 

6  Including  those  in  rural  districts, 
what  rural, 
c  Per  month. 

d  And  meals  and  lodgings, 
e  Included  in  janitors. 


Total. 


Wi 


day. 


per 


14       l.OO-    2.4( 


No  data  are  available  showing  what  proportion  are  urb 
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WAGES.  COer  of  LIVIMO.  ilND  CONDITION  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  URBAN 

DISTRICTS— Concluded. 


or 

Fdidble 

Si'^X 
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These  lists  of  occupations  are  only  approximate,  fairly  inclusive, 
and  representative.  Small  industries,  often  unique  in  themselves,  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  interior,  like  the  cultivation  of  patchouli,  or 
anise  seed,  cane  making,  or  pannier  weaving,  which  are  hardly  of 
enough  importance  to  call  for  separate  mention.  It  is  difficult  either 
to  include  all  or  to  subdivide  and  properly  group  some. 

Unless  general  classification  and  subclassification  can  be  definitely 
made  and  individual  occupations  fully  listed,  exact  enumeration  ig 
impossible.  It  was  impossible  under  existing  conditions  to  make 
great  effort  at  such  subclassification,  listing,  and  enumeration  in  the 
recent  census,  which  therefore,  though  of  much  value,  is  shorn  of  a 
large  measure  of  usefulness  for  the  present  tables. 

No  thorough  determination  of  the  respective  numbers  of  men, 
women,  and  children  employed  in  the  several  vocations  can  be  accu- 
rately had,  except  by  long  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  field,  save  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  conditions  involved  make  the  fact  self-evident 
In  a  very  few  the  extent  of  the  cooperation  of  the  sexes  can  be  very 
nearly  determined. 

The  grade  of  work  performed  in  the  island  in  the  mechanical  lines  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  up  to  the  mark.  While  the  iron-workers,  silversmiths, 
stonecutters,  and  masons  are  skillful,  though  the  latter  do  not  strengthen 
their  walls  by  bonding,  the  workers  in  wood,  leather,  and  other  fabrics 
are  far  inferior  to  men  of  the  same  craft  in  the  United  States.  As  a 
rule,  the  artisans  of  Porto  Rico  can  not  be  considered  proficient  accord- 
ing to  American  standards. 

There  are  so  few  factories  of  any  kind  in  the  island,  that  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  what  is  known  in  manufacturing  centers  as  the 
division  of  labor,  though  it  is  stimulated  by  the  excess  of  labor  seek- 
ing employment.  It  does  find  occasional  expression,  as  in  the  bakeries, 
on  the  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  plantations,  in  the  cigar  factories, 
in  the  packing  of  sardines,  with  the  salt  workers,  etc.  In  the  expansion 
and  better  organization  of  the  industries  of  the  island  and  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  excess  of  labor  a  greater  and  more  helpful  division  of  the 
forces  employed  must  speedily  come. 

With  the  poorer  la}x)r  elements  so  predominant  here,  the  greatest 
])enefits  of  divided  labor  are  experienced,  a  man  of  inferior  intelligence 
being  able  to  perform  a  part  successfully,  where  he  could  not  hope  to 
master  the  whole,  and  by  such  cooperation  a  degree  of  speed  and  of 
good  work  are  secured  and  better  wages  are  assured  than  would  be 
possible  to  any  one  of  the  factories  working  on  the  old  lines. 

So  long  as  the  lack  of  new  and  active  industries  with  abundant  capi- 
tal behind  them  or  the  failure  to  resuscitate  and  expand  the  old  ones 
continue  there  can,  of  course,  be  no  material  advance  in  wages  which 
are,  in  most  lines,  cruelly  low,  and  compel  conditions  repugnant  to 
health  and  happiness. 
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N*ot  only  are  the  hour«  of  labor  too  long^  but  they  are  not  a^  well 
rr^lali?d«  it  \h  lielieved*  ns  in  othi»r.s  of  tho  Antillois.  Several  reasons 
(or  lbi&  appear  and  require  further  consideration. 

U  t«  bidieved  jxwsU^le  to  ^raduall^^  develop  the  disposition  t^  save 
aceumalate  on  the  part  of  the  wage  worker*  as  soon  as  conditions, 
rt<\.  are  niade  more  tolenible  for  him. 

Th«  allowane»'8  made  to  the  plantation  peonn  have  been  less,  appar- 
fiilly,  than  was  wise,  certainly  les^s  than  shrewd  bii?<ine88  considerations 
gm  likely  to  suggest,  under  the  newonler  of  things.  Whatever  have 
Wfi  or  may  henceforth  be  claimed  to  be  the  disadvantage.*^  to  the 
planter,  in  providing  huti*  and  garden  patches  for  his  work  people,  on 
or  near  bin  plantation,  the  new  and  very  ditTerent  status  that  is  to 
obtain  under  American  men  and  methods  will  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
of  every  pos^iihlc  effort  on  the  part  of  the  owner  at  improving  the 
miditioii  of  hi^  lalxjreriii.     Moreover,  it  will  be  found  to  pay  in  dollars 

Imd  eont?*,  tts?ide  from  the  general  benetitii  and  satisfaction  derived  on 
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The  effort  to  indicate,  in  some  degree,  to  what  extent  the  productive 
and  comitructive  energy  of  the  laborers  of  the  island  is  employed  in 
working  up  native  mw  material,  without  the  necessity  of  calling  greatly 
to  otttside  Hourccs,  is  believed  to  be  worthy  of  attention. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cereals,  metals,  soft  timl:HM%  textile  fabrics, 

and  oil,  the  chief  needs  of  the  life  of  the  island  seem  to  reside  within 

it     So  far  a^  the  cereals  are  concerned^  it  is  probably  easier  for  the 

island  iM'opli*  to  exchange  for  them  some  of  their  own  peculiar  and 

Bmch  sought  crops  than  to  attempt  to  int*rease  the  output  of  niHize^ 

ca!«itava,  or  other  bread-making  products.     It  has  long  been  assierted 

pa^tcultural  conuimnities  that  '"the  planter  who  does  not  raise  his 

bread  and  meat/'  but  cultivates  only  a  market^ible  **gold  crop," 

(uch  ma  cotton,  tol)aeco5  etc.,  '*can  not  thrive."    The  better  use  of  the 

native  phosphates  and  guanos — happily  not  rich  enough  in 

•  r  values  to  tind  ready  market  abroad,  and  hence  easier  kept  at 

ome  and  mon^  cheaply  utilized— will  give  improved  result^s  in  crops, 

bicb  may  ^^e  exchangetl  for  breadstuff s  to  advantage,  while  cattle 

i-^ing  IH  soon  to  show  marvelous  increase  both  for  home  consumption 

nd  shipment.     The  development  of  the  prodigal  wealth  of  the  island 

U  likely,  in  a  few  decades,  to  surprise  even  its  most  sanguine  friends. 

ThU.  however,  will  not  \ye  accomplished  until  intelligent  and  diligent 

ioughl  and  effort  have  been  given  to  the  (^reation  of  permanent  and 

tUfactorv  marketii  for  the  island  staples  whii'h  are  now  wanting. 

Alert,  positive,  and  wellH»onsidered  supervision  and  action  are  imper- 

ively  csalled  for  as  to  the  sanitary  and  general  conditions  of  even  the 

laborer*  whether  in  his  homo,  the  tield,  or  the  factorv. 
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To  the  average  peon  and  rural  toiler  health  is  his  only  wealth.  What 
more  important  to  him  or  to  the  State  than  that  its  largest  and  longest 
effectiveness  shall  be  protected?  Dangers  incident  to  disease,  to  occu- 
pations, to  machinery,  processes,  etc.,  should  be  minimized,  in  the 
interest  of  both  State  and  individual. 

A  potent,  depressing,  disturbing,  unyielding  component  in  the  un- 
toward conditions  to  which  the  wage  worker  is  subjected  is  the  super- 
abundance of  his  numbers  for  the  work.     Except  as  all  practicable^ 
possible  forces  are  combined  to  minimize  and  utilize  this,  the  better- 
ment of  present  conditions  can  only  be  slow,  slight,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  conditions  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  the  island  are  abnormal.     Many  causes  have 
contributed  to  this — the  results  of  the  war,  the  cutting  off  of  the  old 
markets  before  the  establishment  of  equally  large  one^  in  another 
quarter  and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  money,  the  enormous  damage 
wrought  by  the  hurricane — all  these  causes  have  contributed  to  prevent 
the  proper  and  usual  working  of  the  farms  and  to  a  ver^^  serious 
depression  of  all  of  the  industries  of  the  island.     With  the  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  these  abnormal  and  temporary  causes  must  follow 
a  degree  of  prosperity  in  agricultural  lines  and  the  absorption  of  nmch. 
at  least,  of  the  present  labor  surplus. 

In  the  meantime  the  transfer  of  a  few  thousands  of  the  islandei*s  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  under  contract  to  labor  on  the  sugar  plantations, 
may  under  wise  management  prove  of  value  to  all  concerned.  Emigra- 
tion to  Cuba,  too,  where  the  land  is  not  so  nmch  taken  up,  may  some- 
what relieve  the  present  depressed  condition  of  industry. 

The  organization  of  labor  in  Porto  Rico  has  from  time  to  time  had 
the  attention,  wise  and  otherwise,  of  some  of  the  leading  students,  of 
labor  problems  there,  but  apparently  never  with  any  Listing  results 
or  material  benefits  to  any.  The  greater  illiteracy  among  all  classes, 
the  nmch  less  general  intelligence,  the  difficulties  of  organization  under 
the  former  government,  the  lack  of  competent  leaders,  the  difliculties 
of  transportation,  and,  above  all,  the  extreme  poverty  of  those  ma»<t 
interested,  have  doubtless  each  borne  a  part  in  preventing  any  such 
solidification  of  thought  and  action  as  the  great  labor  organizations  in 
the  United  States  represent. 

Alwavs  with  some  real,  and,  indeed,  at  times  very  great  wrongs  and 
hardships,  it  has  ever  been  most  difticult  to  voice  them,  or  gain 
audience  for  them  from  those  in  whose  hands  lay,  perhaps,  some  power 
of  redress.  But  in  the  twenty -eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
slavery  was  abolished  free  labor  has  brought  itself  to  the  attention  of 
the  rulers  and  the  i)eople  on  sev(»ral  occasions.  Petitions,  delegations, 
strikes,  and  the  usual  machinery  of  those  aggrieved  were  from  time  to 
time  brought  to  bear  on  those  in  authority,  with  the  result  that,  though 
unwarranted  by  law,  the  Spanish  governor-general  iiome  years  ago 
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appointed  certain  officials  known  as  '^protectors,"  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  case  in  any  district  where  lalK)r  agitation  was  rife,  and  to  these 
protectors  somewhat  liberal  powers  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
were  given,  with  (it  is  claimed  by  those  familiar)  very  good  results. 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  labor  movement  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  attempts  have  been  made,  with  varying  success, 
to  organize  labor  in  the  island  on  both  general  and  local  bases.  In 
fart,  federations  with  leanings  of  socialistic  and  antisocialistic  charac- 
a<*ter  have  existed  in  the  island  for  several  years,  though  the  socialistic 
l)ody  has  lacked  the  virilit}^  of  the  other,  and  has  had  of  late,  if  it  still 
exists,  only  a  lingering  existence. 

Although  (/vrffi/oft^  or  guilds,  of  any  class  of  laborers  may  at  a  time 
of  es|>ecial  excitement  or  effort  be  readily  organized  in  the  country 
districts,  it  is  only  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  usually  upon  the 
coast,  that  such  organizations  can  be  maintained,  especially  as  such 
associations,  from  the  usual  poverty  both  in  numbers  and  rCxSources, 
promise  so  little  of  advantage.  A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Porto  Kican,  however,  is  his  individuality,  and  it  has  so  far  exerted 
it>elf  that  most  of  the  mechanic  crafts  have  (jrennos  at  the  aipital, 
San  Juan,  and  some  few  exist  in  other  populous  places  in  the  island. 
There  are  in  several  instances  two  (jremloH  of  the  same  craft,  one  a 
i^omponent  of  the  socialistic  federation  of  labor  and  the  other  of  its 
rival  federation.  While  all  friendly  gremiom  are  supposed  to  l)o  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  same  federation,  there  have  been  a  few  such  scat- 
tered and  unattached.  Most  of  them  at  the  capital  are  of  apparently 
good  numerical,  but  not  much  financial,  strength.  Strikes,  of  which 
quite  a  numlx^r  are  reported  from  time  to  time — three  having  been  in 
progress  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  island  and  by  dif- 
ferent handicraft  organizations  in  the  autumn  of  li)O0 — have  never,  at 
least  in  recent  years,  reached  any  considerable  proportions,  probably 
chiefly  through  the  inability  of  the  strikers  to  hold  out. 

The  strike  of  the  stevedores  employed  by  the  New  York  and  Porto 
Rico  Steamship  Compan}"  at  San  Juan  originated  in  a  sudden  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  stevedores  for  an  increase  of  wages  for  regular 
hours  of  work  and  for  overtime,  and  for  shorter  hours.  The  arrival 
of  two  heavily-laden  steamships  of  the  company  at  the  same  time 
doubtless  was  considered  favorable  to  the  wishes  and  demands  of  the 
strikers,  who  withdrew  and  so  intimidated  certain  others  who  wished 
to  remain  that  they  also  left,  while  the  San  Juan  stevedores'  (jroulo^ 
including  stevedores  employed  by  other  sliipping  houses,  took  uj)  the 
fight,  though  not  ordering  out  these  other  members.  It  was  freely 
admitted  by  the  officers  of  the  (/remit)  that  there  was  not  work  enough 
at  the  docks  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  immber  available,  so  that  to 
give  each  one  work  they  were  divided  into  three  reliefs,  each  having 
but  two  days'  work  in  the  week,  which  gave  an  average  of  only  about 
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$17  per  month  wages.  While  readily  admitting  that  this  was  a  small 
income  on  which  to  subsist  a  family,  the  steamship  company  claimed, 
with  truth,  that  many  of  its  old  men  wished  to  remain  at  this  rate,  and 
there  were  others  in  plenty  ready  to  offer  but  for  the  intimidation  and 
violence  of  the  strikers,  whose  sentries  were  arrested  and  punished  for 
an  assault  on  one  of  the  company's  men  who  was  seeking  new  help. 

An  offer  to  arbiti-ate  on  the  part  of  the  gremio^  which  took  charge 
of  the  strike,  was  declined  by  the  local  superintendent  of  the  steamship 
company,  who  eventually  got  what  aid  he  needed,  after  a  large  cost 
and  delay,  and  soon  had  many  of  his  former  men,  who  had  been  among 
the  strikers,  again  at  work,  (a) 

At  present  the  functions  of  the  several  gremiod  in  active  existence 
include  the  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  their  members, 
the  procuring  of  work  for  them  when  idle,  the  regulation  of  the  mem- 
bers in  matters  of  strikes,  lockouts,  etc.,  the  maintenance  of  sick  bene- 
fits, and  the  collection  in  case  of  death  of  an  agreed  sum,  about  %\  per 
capita,  for  funeral  expenses,  physicians'  services,  etc.  Public  physi- 
cians being  maintained  in  each  municipality,  such  expenses  are  not 
usually  met  with  these  payments.  No  general  rules  obtain  as  to 
apprentices  or  instruction  in  trades,  but  systematic  regulation  is  much 
desired. 

The  labor  agitator  is  not  unknown  here,  especially  in  the  socialist 
order.  Several  times  some  of  the  most  ardent  exponents  have  come 
in  conflict  with  the  authorities  in  the  uttei^ance  of  their  views.  Appeals 
to  violence  in  the  furtherance  of  the  effoils  of  the  gremioa  to  obtain 
the  results  sought  have  been  of  not  infrequent  occurrence,  and  intimi- 
dation of  scabs  or  substitutes  during  a  strike  has  not  been  confined  to 
words  only.  A  vigilant  system  of  picketing,  of  oversight  of  all  sus- 
pected parties,  of  preventive  telegraphic  communication  with  all  parts 
of  the  island  whence  substitutes  might  come,  and  of  the  display  of 
force,  and  it  is  said  some  times  of  incendiarism,  etc.,  have  been  main- 
tained wherever  a  strike  was  on.  But  the  Porto  Ricans  are  a  peaceable 
and  gentle  people,  except  as  inflamed,  and  any  equitable  system  of  the 

n  Tlie  writer  is  much  indebted  for  many  facta  t<>  Mr.  Pedro  C.  Timoth^e,  preeident 
of  the  Federadon  Regional  of  San  Juan  (practically  the  only  existing  federation, 
embracing  most  of  the  eeveral  gremioA^  or  labor  guilds,  of  the  island),  who  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  teaching.  Mr.  Timothee  recognizes  very  fully  the  necessities  to  the 
lalxjr  elements  of  better  education  and  modes  of  life,  habits  of  saving,  manual  train- 
ing, organization  of  the  workingmen  themselves  for  mutual  helpfulness,  and  better 
labor  laws  fixing  and  enforcing  the  i>olicie8  o(  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Mr. 
Miguel  Casanovas,  the  president  of  the  stevedores'  greimo;  Mr.  Valentine  Overman, 
president  of  the  carpenters'  gremio;  Mr.  Enrique  P.  Renton,  president  of  the  dgai^ 
makers'  gremio;  Mr.  Paulino  Carmona,  president  of  the  painters*  gremio^  and  Mr. 
Estanislas  Gasman,  president  of  the  maaons'  gremio^  are  all  men  who  have  shown 
much  interest  in  the  amelioration  of  labor  conditions^  to  whom  the  writer  ia  under 
obligations.    Much  of  the  data  herein  contained  is  due  to  their  cordial  oooperatioD. 
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regulation  of  labor,  established  by  law,  would  have  very  general  and 
cordial  support  from  all  classes. 

Tiie  methods  of  arbitration  and  adjustment  of  late  years  adopted  by 
the  several  crafts  and  trades  themselves  and  by  their  employers,  and 
which  seem  so  productive  of  good  results  as  to  be  increasingly  gaining 
fiivor,  seem  to  call  for  a  degree  of  diflfused  intelligence  and  apprecia- 
tion of  principles,  as  well  as  initiative  and  capacity,  hardly  to  be  looked 
for  yet  in  Porto  Rico. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  is  of  course  one  of  the  prime  considerations  in 
any  study  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  workingman  in  Porto 
Rico,  as  it  must  always  be  everywhere,  whether  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts or  in  the  city  or  town.  The  chief  items  to  be  reckoned  with 
under  this  head  are  those  of  food,  rent,  clothing,  fuel,  and  lighting,  and 
in  Porto  Rico  they  are,  with  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wage- 
workers,  not  only  the  chief,  but  practically,  the  only  avenues  of  out- 
lay. There  is  in  no  portion  of  the  United  States  an  equal  relative 
number  of  people  whose  real  or  imaginary  needs,  outside  of  bare  sub- 
sistence, create  so  small  a  demand  upon  their  earnings.  While  this 
fact  is  due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  their  tropical  situation,  it  is,  in 
the  main,  due  to  a  combination  of  the  facts  that  their  earnings  are  at 
best  so  meager,  and  that  they  have  little  incentive  to  labor,  and  are, 
especially  in  the  country,  without  ambition. 

There  is  in  certain  places  and  relations  a  considerable  diflference 
between  the  character  and  cost  of  the  food  supply  of  the  average  wage- 
worker  of  the  rural  and  urban  localities,  the  advantage  as  a  whole  being 
with  the  rural  toiler.  This  is  not  only  so  as  to  the  food  itself,  but  in 
the  matter  of  cooking  it,  as  the  fuel  of  the  rural  worker  costs  him 
usually  only  the  labor  of  himself,  wife,  or  children  to  gather,  while 
his  city  brother  must  buy  what  he  needs.  Happily  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  of  the  island  have  now  public  water  systems,  which  furnish 
water  for  all  purposes  perhaps  at  better  advantage  than  in  the  coun- 
try; and,  although  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  it  is  usually  of  better  quality, 
the  poor  water  in  the  rural  districts  being  due  to  pollution  of  tlie 
streams.  Many  of  the  mountain  or  roadside  streams  from  which 
numerous  peon  families  are  supplied  are  alike  the  family  cistern  and 
washtub,  the  watering  trough  for  passing  cattle,  the  wallow  of  hogs, 
and  the  drainage  of  residents  along  their  banks  at  higher  altitudes.  The 
rural  worker  has  the  advantage  of  a  possible  yam  or  sweet-potato  patch — 
probably  cultivated  by  his  wife — and  if  at  all  prosperous,  of  a  few  hens, 
a  pig,  or  a  goat,  which  pick  up  their  own  living;  while  certain  fruits 
and  herbs  of  the  field,  cresses  from  the  brook,  and,  by  rare  good  luck, 
a  few  bananas  (his  main  staple),  come  to  him  occasionally  without  cost. 
His  eggs  must  go  to  pay  for  his  very  limited  groceries.     Upon  all  his 
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articles  of  foreign  production,  his  rice  and  dried  salt  codfish,  the  two 
main  sources  of  his  strength;  beans,  salt,  flour,  and  his  few  groceries, 
he  must,  if  away  from  the  coast,  pay  the  added  cost  of  freight,  above 
what  his  city  congener  pays,  and  he  has  to  go  without  the  fresh  fish 
which  are  on  the  coast  so  cheap  and  welcome  an  addition  to  the  work- 
ingman's  fare.  Native  cheese  the  countryman  gets  cheapest,  perhaps 
produces  it  from  his  own  goat's  milk;  the  foreign,  the  city  working- 
man  buys  to  better  advantage.  The  balance  is  not,  in  bare  cost,  so 
very  uneven,  but  the  associate  conditions  put  the  man  in  the  hills  at 
considerable  advantage. 

It  is  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  contributions  named  to  the  bill 
of  fare  of  the  country  worker,  which  cost  him  little  or  nothing,  that 
it  is  difficult  not  only  to  make  a  comparison  of  relative  cost,  but  also 
to  determine  what  the  actual  cost  of  his  food  per  capita  and  per  diem 
is.  It  is  roughly  estimated  by  different  authorities,  at  from  3  to  20 
cents  per  day,  American  money,  and  by  some  at  a  much  higher  figure. 

A  singular  gauge  of  partial  cost  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  50 
bananas  or  plantains,  usually  of  the  large  green  variety,  have  fre- 
quently been  considered  the  equivalant  of  a  day's  wages,  which  in 
American  money  would  be  3Q  cents.  As  50  bananas  would  furnish 
rather  more  than  a  day's  food  for  an  average  peon's  family,  they  may 
be  estimated,  and  indeed  would  market,  at  something  less  than 
that  sum. 

Locality  cuts  some  figure  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  interior,  and 
proximity  to  railroad,  military  road,  or  coast  always  brings  consider- 
able })enetits  in  the  tnatter  of  food  and  some  other  conuuodities,  but 
on  the  other  hand  augments  the  house  rent. 

The  food  list  of  the  rural  wage  w^orkers  in  Porto  Rico  is  probably 
poorer  than  that  of  any  equal  body  of  people  under  so  enlightened  a 
government  and  located  so  near  to  the  great  granary  and  provision 
supply  of  the  world.  It  barely  includes  the  essential  components  to 
meet  the  physiological  demands  of  the  human  system,  but  it  is  often 
interesting  to  observe  how  these  demands  will  assert  themselves  and 
the  individual  seek  food  of  a  kind  which,  not  especially  liked,  attrac- 
tive, or  cheap,  he  buys  in  response  to  the  craving  and  claims  of  his 
physiological  requirements. 

The  list,  except  as  added  to  and  varied  somewhat  by  the  occasional 
contributions  of  tropical  vegetation,  such  as  the  palmetto  cabbage, 
rarely  available,  w^ater  cresses,  greens  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  a 
few  wild  fruits  which  may  be  obtained  without  other  cost  than  the 
labor  of  picking,  is  not  a  long,  varied,  or  attractive  one.  The  culi- 
nary art  as  practiced  here  does  little  to  improve  the  most  primitive 
processes  of  simple  boiling,  frying,  roasting,  and  baking,  only  such 
combinations  being  known  as  convenience  or  the  demand  of  the  system 
for  complementary  admixtures  have  instituted.     Cabbage  is  boiled 
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with  beef,  vegetables  are  cooked  with  meat,  bread  is  eaten  with  cheese, 
not  SO  much  because  of  the  palatable  agreement  of  the  components, 
but  because  back  of  this  is  the  physical  demand  for  the  elements  con- 
tained in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other.  Much  of  the  pleasure  and 
hence  of  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  food  well  prepared  and  made 
attractive  is  here  lost  from  want  of  preparation  and  better  cooking. 

The  chief  food  dependencies  of  the  workingman  in  the  country  are 
as  follows,  and  very  nearly,  perhaps,  in  the  order  given  as  to  reliance 
and  esteemed  value.  The  extent  to  which  the  nitrogenous  elements  can 
be  indulged  in  depends  entirely  upon  the  income  of  the  individual  bread- 
winner and  householder.  The  list  covers  practically  the  range  of  food 
commonly  in  use,  but  is  somewhat  enlarged  in  cases  by  the  addition  of 
itmned  goods,  imported  meats,  sausage  meat,  sardines,  etc.  As  a  rule, 
however,  few  variations  are  made  from  this  enumeration. 

Bread. — That  made  from  American  flour  or  that  called  cassava,  made 
from  the  green  tuber  bread  fruit  {fruta  depan)^  is  not  generally  used. 

Bananas  or  Plantains. — Of  these  there  are  twenty  varieties.  Eaten 
raw  or  cooked.     A  main  reliance. 

Yams. — A  kind  of  large  and  coarse,  sweetish  tuber  of  the  potato 
family.     Elaten  cooked,  boiled,  or  fried,  and  much  relied  upon. 

SwEKT  Potatoes. — Not  as  sweet  or  tine  gmined  as  the  best  of  those 
in  American  markets. 

Yautias. — Tubers  like  potatoes.     Eaten  boiled  or  fried. 

Beans. — There  are  at  least  three  vari(»ties  grown,  and  the  small 
American  white  bean  is  imported  but  not  popular.  Beans  are  boiled 
and  used  in  soup.  The  baked  bean  is  3'et  unknow^n.  The  red  bean 
(f/fifx/u/)  is  most  esteemed  and  is  eaten  nmch  with  white  rice  as  a 
supi»rior  dish. 

KiCE. — White,  3'ellow,  and  brown.  A  little  upland  rice  is  grown  in 
the  island,  but  is  inferior.  The  })roken  and  the  cheaper  guides  are 
mostly  used  in  the  country.     It  is  used  in  soups  and  is  boiled  alone. 

Dried  Salt  Fish. — This  is  the  mainstay  in  the  way  of  nitrogenous 
food,  meat  of  all  kinds  and  cheese  being  high. 

Tortillas. — A  sort  of  vegetiible  omelet  or  griddle  cake  composed 
chiefly  of  the  starch  flour  of  the  yucca. 

Pease. — These  are  of  several  varieties  and  are  eaten  in  soup,  boiled, 
or  with  omelets. 

Coffee. — ^This  is  a  great  reliance  of  all  classes  and  is  made  very 
strong.     It  is  sometimes  too  expensive  for  the  poorest  peons. 

Vegetables. — Beets,  ca})bage,  carrots,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  garlic, 
lentils,  lettuce,  melons,  okra,  onions,  radishes,  Spanish  squash  or  pump- 
kins, string  beans,  sugar  cane,  tomatoes,  turnips,  green  peppers,  water 
cresses,  cocoanuts. 

Fruits. — Alligator  pears,  guavas,  small  bananas  {guin^on),  man- 
goes, nisperos,  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  and  othei*s,  some  of  which 
ibe  working-man  can  usually  afford  and  others  hardly  at  a\\. 
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Eggs. — These  are  little  used  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  are  the  source 
from  which  their  money  for  groceries,  etc.,  is  largely  derived,  though 
they  are  highly  valued  as  food. 

Meats. — All  kinds  of  meat  are  too  high  for  any  other  than  excep- 
tional use  by  the  working  classes.  Bacon  stands  first  in  use.  Fish 
and  hog's  meat  (usually  only  the  coarsest  pieces,  the  liver  and  '*  lights/' 
heart,  feet,  etc.)  may  be  had,  perhaps  once  a  week,  by  the  poor.  A 
little  tripe  or  a  piece  of  mutton  or  kid's  flesh  is  indulged  in  occasion- 
ally.    Poultry  is  mostly  sold,  like  eggs,  for  store  supplies. 

Cheese. — ^That  made  from  goats'  milk  is  most  generally  used  in  the 
country;  imported  cheese  in  the  cities.  It  is  a  highly- valued  but 
rather  expensive  article  of  food,  though  the  country  made  is  lower 
priced. 

Milk. — Neither  goat  nor  cow's  milk  is  in  as  general  use  as  would 
be  expected  where  both  animals  are  common.  Goats'  milk  is  the  chief 
supply,  but  is  mostly  used  for  cheese.  Nothing  would  more  help- 
fully increase  the  food  list  of  the  workingman  than  to  improve  the 
milch  cattle  and  to  increase  the  number  of  goats,  swine,  and  poultry 
in  the  island. 

The  usual  drinks  of  people  in  the  country  are  water,  coffee,  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  a  sweet  fermented  drink  made  from  sugar  cane,  and  the  rum 
of  the  country.    The  Porto  Ricans  are  as  a  whole  a  temperate  people. 

It  seems  almost  an  absurdity  to  think  or  speak  of  the  wretched 
*' shacks"  which  cover  the  great  percentage  of  rural  wage  workers  as 
houses.  A  very  small  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts have  decently  constructed  dwellings,  though  their  condition  and 
environment  is  too  often  hardly  better  than  that  almost  universally 
present  with  the  poorest  habitations;  all  others,  save  the  plantation  or 
farm  houses,  are  of  much  the  same  exceedingly  primitive  type.  The 
average  home  of  the  peon  is  a  frame  of  poles  covered  with  palm  leaves 
or  bark,  with  a  grass-thatched  or  palm-leaf  roof,  the  whole  bound 
together  with  remarkable  staying  qualities.  A  hole  in  the  roof  suf- 
fices for  a  chimney,  and  one  at  back  and  front  for  doors.  There  is 
possibly  a  window  aperture  which  can  be  closed  by  a  shutter  at  night 
to  keep  out  air.  Sometimes  the  structure  is  set  up  on  posts  and  some- 
times not.  Sometimes  there  is  a  dirt  floor  and  sometimes  one  of  boards. 
An  open  frame  shed  in  the  rear,  with  slight  covering,  affords  shelter 
for  cooking  in  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  for  washing.  This  home  of 
the  peon  is  like  that  in  which  his  forbears  have  lived  for  generations, 
and  he  is  satisfied  to  live  and  to  die  here. 

If  he  can  beg,  borrow,  or  appropriate  the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  a 
few  rods  square,  to  set  his  cabin  upon,  his  rent  costs  him  nothing,  and 
even  if  he  pays  the  very  small  sum  which,  at  most,  could  be  demanded, 
it  is  paid  in  most  cases  by  services  which  very  probably  consume  what 
would  otherwise  have  beeti  waste  time  and  energy.    The  wage-worker's 
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»  in  the  rural  ditJlricts,  if  he  keeps  out  of  the  villages  ana  towns,  is 
icmlly  nothing. 

it  the  lower  in  the  soulc  of  int-elligence  human  bc^ings  art\  the 

_woricl  rtvei%  the  njore  gregarious  is  their  sooiiil  life,  and  the  Porto 

tiiain  iM  no  exception.     He  \ov^s  the  villager,  and  is  willing  to  pay  a 

?ntMi  out  of  bi8  niiHemble  earningH,  even  in  such  beehives  as  '^Pov- 

Row/^  just  c>ut>ii<le  the  town  of  Cagua^*  to  be  in  the  throng  of 

fellows.     Of  course  even  the  mud  or  palm-leaf  walls,  with  their 

litx'h  and  lx>ard  floor,  of  the>*»>  denst^ly  rongregated  bamlete, 

ing  closely  an  aggregation  of  huts  in  an  African  kraiil,  do  not 

oomJliaiid  a  heavy  rental — say,  at  most,  1  to  3  pesos  (JpO.^iO  to  Jpl.SO) 

per  mcmth— while  the  rent  of  artisans'  houses  in  the  villages  is  doublo 

ftoderen  trel>le  that  sum.     For  a  few  of  the  be.st  dwellings,  oeeupicd 

tistimlly  by  the  butcher*  carpenter,  or  mason,  and  where  some  land  and 

Otttbaildings  are  included,  the  rental  may  even  reach  from  50 to  150  pesos 

a    (tSO  to  9'W)  per  year.     The  engineers,  foremen,  overseers^  yard  mas- 

Btern,  etc,,  of  the  sugar  catates  are  often  furnished  with  very  com- 

^■tHablci  quarters,  of  varying  degrees  of  excellence  and  attractiveness, 

^^^^arttal  compensation  for  services,  and  on  souu^  of  the  sugar  planta- 

lioiis,  whi*ri^  there  are  sugar  houses  or  factories,  long  rows  of  conneet<?d 

or  detached  dwellings  have  been  erected  for  the  mill  hands,  teamsters, 

and  others,  whom,  in  the  grinding  se-ason,  when  everything  is  at  high 

l.pn!JMure  by  day  and  by  night,  it  is  important  to  have  at  band. 

Kent,  under  even  the  most  exacting  conditions,  outside  the  hamlets 
I  o^viT  n,  inx  of  imf)ortance.     In  the  ham  lets  and  villages  of  the  coun- 
side  it  is  still  insignificant  as  a  rule,  and  never  exceeds  the  ligures 
ivi'n,  unless  land  of  some  extent  is  attached  which  can  be  cultivated. 
The  clothing  of  the  adult  rural  wage  worker,  male  or  female,  as  a 
factor  in  the  cost  of  living,  is  of  but  small  considemtion,  and  of  chil- 
Iren  i»  still  less,  the  younger  children  of  the  peor  class  of  both  sexe^, 
rhite  or  black,  conunonly  wearing  absolutely  nothing.     With  the 
official.  professionaK  skilled  labor,  and  eonmiercial  classes  some  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  appc'arance,  and  their  representatives  are  garbed  con- 
foruiably  to  the  habit  of  their  grades  in  a  tropical  climate,  though 
never  at  mnch  expense,     it  is  safe  to  assert  that  nine-tenths  of  even 
the  l»e**t  rt3presenttttives  of  the  official  and  professional  classes  are  usu- 
llly  clothed  throughout  the  year  in  some  of  the  light  (often  white) 
fabrics  of  cotton,  linerj,  or  nankeen,  pongee,  or  alpat*a  demanded  by 
^ho  heat,  and  that  oftentimes  no   more  ex|jensivo  single  ailicle  of 
Ipimi^l  is  included  in  their  dress  than  the  more  or  less  costly  straw 
U  which  is  a  most  important  part  of  it  and  is  a  mattc^r  of  some  pride. 
io  fainiUar  white,  blue,  or  brown  drilling,  and  sometimes  cotton 
luck.  Is  the  usual  material  of  the  artisan's  costume,  his  hat  V^eingusu* 
of  cheaper  straw  or  palm  leaf  than  that  of  the  professional  or 
L»rcial  man.     For  the  laboring  man  of  lower  grade  and  the  peotv 
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laborer  the  clothing  is  the  scantiest  possible  to  decency  while  at  work, 
often  consisting  of  only  a  cheap  cotton  undershirt  and  a  pair  of  the 
lowest-priced  cotton-duck  trousers.  Hat  and  shoes  are  often  dis- 
carded, the  latter  usually,  and  if  a  hat  is  worn  it  is  of  wool  or  coarse 
palm  leaf.  The  women  of  the  peon  class  largely  content  themselves 
with  a  single  garment  of  cheap  cotton,  with  a  light  print  or  cotton 
duck  of  better  pattern  and  make  for  occasions.  Bare  feet  are  common 
as  well  as  bare  heads,  but  if  the  former  are  covered  it  is  with  the 
cheapest  of  shoes  and  often  no  stockings,  and  the  latter  with  a  cheap 
but  gay  straw  hat. 

The  older  boys  and  young  men  are  clothed  much  as  are  their  fathers, 
scantiness,  cheapness,  and  dirt  being  the  prevalent  features,  except  on 
a  Sunday  or  holiday,  when  the  most  immaculate  of  white  duck  suits 
and  well-laundered  shirts  transfonn  the  males  into  cleanly  and  almost 
well-dressed  and  well-appearing  people,  though  even  then  they  may 
be  shoeless.  The  same  transformations  aflfect  the  other  sex,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are,  or  can  be,  very  excellent  laundresses.  Proofs  of 
this  appear  of  a  Sunday  or  other  gala  day  in  white  and  well-starched 
garments  of  duck,  calico,  gingham,  muslin,  or  linen.  There  is  always, 
however,  room  to  doubt  whether  the  cleanliness  of  the  garments  is 
matched  by  that  of  the  skin,  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  which 
would  seem  to  be  imperative  in  hot  climates,  not  being  well  observed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  well-to-do  or  wealthy,  with  whom  it  is  a 
matter  of  individual  taste  and  expense  only,  the  average  cost  of  cloth- 
ing to  the  commercial  or  professional  classes  would  not  exceed  ^100  a 
year;  that  of  the  average  artisan  about  $30  a  year,  while  that  of  the 
agriculturist  and  low-grade  labor  classes  would  not  reach  $15  a  year. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  cost  of  shoes,  now  largely  imported,  and  of 
wool  hats,  extensive  use  of  which  is  made  by  those  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays,  where  thickness  is  requisite,  the  clothing  expense  of  these 
two  classes  would  be  much  less. 

Fuel  and  lights  cut  but  small  figure  in  the  expense  account  of  the 
rural  worker.  For  the  utterly  primitive  means  and  methods  of  cook- 
ing employed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  peon  class,  the  simple,  small 
fire,  either  out  of  doors  on  the  ground  or,  if  too  wet,  on  the  stone 
hearth,  in  the  primitive  sand  box  or  kettle,  or  upon  the  dirt  floor  of 
the  hut,  over  which  simmers  the  stew  pan  or  kettle,  a  few  fagots  from 
the  roadside  or  hedge  are  all-sufficient.  Hardly  more  is  I'equisite  when 
the  conveniences  of  the  better  dwellings — a  masonry  bench,  with  two 
or  more  small  square  iron  pans  with  gnited  bottoms  for  wood  or 
charcoal  tires  set  therein — are  employed.  Charcoal  is  vended  both  in 
the  towns  and  country,  charcoal-burning  being  a  considerable  and  in 
the  past  a  sadly  destructive  occupation,  enormous  quantities  of  the 
choicest  and  most  valuable  hard  woods  having  been  sacrificed  for  fuel. 
The  prices  of  wood  and  charcoal  have  advanced  as  the  country  has  beeo 
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(knudod  of  iU  fore«i  gi-owth,  and  fuel  now  ronuiiands  high  prices, 
liut  '  '  ii^hI  per  nipitii  i^  ho  stnalL  tire  heint*"  kept  only 

^h  ^  iting  <if  rtutirons  is  in  progress,  that  it^  toUil 

i-ortU  iivsijfniticant,  and  with  the  peon  pnieticHlly  nothing.  There  is 
IK>  '  rtJi  mentioning  oti  the  island,  and  con\  by  sea  would  he 
t%iy  ._  :  «^xpen,sive.  Woml  fuel,  inchiding  chun'oal.iri  constantly 
becotiiinjf  scarcer  and  deai'or.  It  is  primarily  necessary,  in  a  tropical 
clii!  '  f  the  fire  shall  V»e  easily  niade,  srnuU  in  ruuipuss,and  ijiiii^kly 
fil  1  without  lo^ii  a>i  soon  as  it  i.^  no  lonjifer  needed  for  cook* 

log  or  kindred  iij^es,  while  the  fuel  must  \h^  compact,  easily  trausport^^d, 
ladrbmp.  The  oil  stove  and  I'oal  oil  would  proHnbly  meet  nearly  all 
of  iIk"><'  reijuirements.  Not  otdy  would  the  food  of  the  whole  people 
k^much  improved  in  character,  variety*  and  palatahility,  but  cleanli- 
neiw  of  domicile  and  person,  now  so  terribly  neglected,  would,  liy  the 
ease  vvith  which  hot  water  eould  }»p  bad,  be  greatly  proniott^d,  two  of 
thf  prime  factors  for  the  lessening  of  disease  being  thereby  secured, 
iindluundering  and  other  mechani<'  ai*ts  would  be  greatly  convenienced. 
The  high  price  of  eoal  oil.  caused  }*y  the  heavy  duty  upon  it  and  the 
romiopoly  which  has  until  now  prohibited  its  use  for  anything  Imt 
%hting.  is  at  an  end,  and  tlieoil  is  now  available  to  all  classes  with  a 
profiftbility  of  even  lower  prices  than  those  whieh  now  prevail. 

The  ttrtificial  light  of  the  masses  in  Porto  Rieo,  especially  in  the 
roontry,  has  hitherto  l>oen  largely  the  tallow  eaudfe.     The  total  con- 
sumption of  candles  by  ne^irly  a  million  people  has  l>een  enormous, 
iJjOQgh  of  course  limited  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  great  occasion  for 
li|fht  in  fiKiftt  runil  homes  or  occupations  after  nightfall     On  the  other 
blind,  there  lieing  neither  dawn  nor  twilight  of  any  duration,  earlier 
%bting  is  requisite  at  both  ends  of  the  day,  both  the  breakfast  and 
jfirpper  of  the  working  chusses  being  often  |>repared  and  vnUm  by  candle- 
light.    The  cheapest  form  of  tallow  produet,  hu'gely  homemade,  wiLS, 
oti  at*count  of  the  high  duties  upon  panithii  and  st€*arin  (hard)  candles, 
rhiefly  used  until  the  American  occupation*     The  lower  priees  now 
prevalent  are  bringing  the  better  kinds  into  geneml  use  and  are  sub- 
*.tituting  conil  oil  for  ciindles  to  a  considemble  and  steadily  increasing 
extent.     The  advantages  in  ailiticial  light  whieh  Americans,  over  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  have  enjoyed  for  many  years,  but  which  began 
in\\y  with  the  last  half  eentury,  have  come  to  the  ruml  people  of  Porto 
KiMi  unh  in  late  ye^rs,  though  the  wealthier  classes,  esi3ecially  of  the 
ur^mn  ixjmmunttie^^,  have  enjoyed  them  longer. 

Iln  vi<*w  of  the  small  use,  poor  quality,  and  romparatively  low  priee 
the  means  of  lighting,  tfie  cost  per  capita  to  the  wage*  worker  in  the 
utttry  has  been  too  tritling  to  count  much  in  the  cost  of  living, 
1 1  is  of  interest  to  not^  that,  upon  some  of  the  great  central  sugar 
i|,^*»kf.*tM>ns  and  other?*,  the  installation  of  an  eleetric  plant  for  lighting 
Ht  r  bouse  in  the  grinding  season  has  permitted  tlie  lighting  uf 

"lUJ  iht*  r^wldi^ot/a/  hitildinga^  etc. 
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The  cost  of  sickness  and  burial,  in  contrast  with  the  trivial  expense 
of  certain  of  the  foregoing  factors  in  the  aggregate  cost  of  living,  in  a 
considerable  one  to  the  wage-worker.  Where  labor  organizations 
exist  the  draft  of  these  two  serious  burdens  upon  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  average  breadwinner  is  somewhat  lightened  by  their 
meager  ministrations,  nursing>  and  allowances;  the  relief  which  par- 
tially answers  to  similar  provisions  in  English  sick  clubs  and  the  secret 
and  benevolent  bodies  of  the  United  States;  the  services,  if  desired,  of 
the  physician  and  apothecary  at  public  expense,  and  the  regulated 
contributions  for  burial  purposes  of  fellow-members. 

Medical  skill  in  the  country  districts  is  generally  far  from  the  best; 
hospital  accommodations  are  few;  the  services  of  sisters  of  the  Catho- 
lic orders  rarely  are  available  outside  the  towns,  except  in  epidemics; 
home  surroundings  and  comforts  are  few  and  poor  at  best,  and  hard  as 
are  the  conditions  and  burdens  of  the  toiler  in  health,  sickness  and 
death  are  woes  and  horrors  beyond  anything  conceivable  in  highly 
civilized  communities. 

Delicacies  and  proper  nutriment,  usually  costly,  are  most  difficult 
or  impossible  to  obtain;  nursing  is  rough,  unskilled,  and  uncleanly, 
every  environment  being  bad;  the  medical  care  is  at  best  often  that  of 
an  xxntrsLined practi€a7ite {student) J  a  "natural"  doctor,  an  old  woman, 
or  possibly  even  a  voodoo  apostle,  or  necromancer.  Sickness  must  be 
endured  under  the  worst  posjsible  conditions  for  comfort  and  of 
unfriendliness  to  recovery. 

With  women  and  children  the  percentage  of  mortality  is  sometimes 
fearful,  male  physicians  rarely,  if  ever,  taking  charge  of  an  obstetric 
case,  a  midwife,  more  or  less  proficient,  or  some  female  friend  having 
charge  of  the  patient.  There  are  no  more  beneficent  eflfects  of  the 
American  reorganization  of  the  government  of  the  island  than  those 
that  are  recasting  and  regulating,  on  the  best  lines,  the  practice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  midwifery,  and  nursing. 

The  cost  of  sickness,  aside  from  the  loss  of  earnings,  is  too  variable 
to  be  stated  accurately,  but  even  with  free  medical  service,  nursing, 
and  medicines  it  is  high  in  both  rural  and  urban  districts. 

The  pitiful  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  coffining  and  burial  of 
the  dead,  with  even  the  poorest  bearing,  of  course,  some  marks  of 
affection,  sentiment,  and  reverence,  are  shocking,  harrowing,  and  repel- 
lent to  the  Amcric*an  mind,  accustomed,  even  in  conditions  of  poverty, 
to  see  the  last  services  to  the  dead  conducted  at  much  expense  and 
with  every  refinement  of  taste,  tender  emotion,  and  dignity  that 
reverence  for  death  and  affection  for  the  lost  can  suggest. 

Possibly  the  expense  in  our  American  communities  is  often  much 
too  great  and  the  ceremonial  and  conditions  of  burial  too  costly  and 
elaborate,  but  the  American  who  has  witnessed  the  conditions  in  Porto 
Rico  will  never,  in  the  interest  of  all  that  is  best  in  human  nature, 
wish  to  suggest  any  abatement. 
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^reme  poverty  not  infrequently  permits  only  the  winding  sheet 

jor  tlu*  renwiiiiH,  and  the  body,  HUspetided  from  w  \yo\o  restinif  on  the 

Lhuulderi*  of  a  Insurer  at  eaeh  end,  is  borne  from  the  honu*  to  the 

I  church  and  depot^ited  on  the  Hoor  of  the  ^anetiuiry  for  tlie  priestly 

Ititcikand  thence  airried  to  the  interment  in  the  nearest  ronseemted 

jjmund*  in  whose  soil  no  bodies,  except  tho.se  of  the  entombed  rich, 

n»t  toug,  tiie  exhumed  bonen  Moon  finding  place  in  the  ossuary  or 

lione  crypt,  which  ij*  a  revolting  feature  of  every  cemetery.     In  many 

!  (iwfi  where  collin?^  are  used  thev  are  hired  merely  for  the  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  the^w?  often  les^  than  primitive  accessories  and 
lOPthods*  of  t>urial,  the  expense  of  services  of  priest,  graved igger, 
Um.f'ic  i?i  a  i^onsidcrable  drain  on  a  well-nigh  empty  pocket,  and 
ofti^ttonly  the  contributions  of  friends  make  anything  lietter  than  the 
winding  shi^t  possible. 

The  food  lihts  of  the  wage-workert*  of  the  cities  and  tf>wns  do  nnt 

viirrgrratly  from  those  of  the  same  factors  in  the  c*>untry  distriils. 

Fn'>h  fi>h,  a  more  lil>eral  8npply  of  bacon,  an<l  dried,  prepared,  and 

MaltM  meats  of  all  kindi*,  butter,  imptjrted  cheese,  canned  gocKU,  salad 

oiU,  niuejironi,  and  kindred  ptvpamtiuns,  a  f»ctti»r  bread  su)>ply,  and  a 

I  l«rptr  and  l»etter  ninge  of  fre^h  meat  (usually  in  fietter  condititm  than 

Lin  tiie  country),  a  larger  allowance  of  eggs  and  poultry,  with  more 

[delicacies  and  fruit.s,  though  neither  as  many  ni>r  as  good  vegetabb^s, 

[famish  the  principal  item^  of  diU'eivruM'  hi^twci^ii  tlie  bill  i4  fare  of  the 

and  worker  and  his  city  brother. 

There  i-s  also,  as  might  be  expected,  much  less  yniforniity  iti  either 

jtbe  component  articlci*  of  the  bill  of  fare  or  in  the  limitations  of 

annlity  and  combinations.  In  the  city  list*     Incomes  vary  much  more, 

be  pleaj^ures  of  the  bible  are  reckoned  higher  and  are  greater,  and 

HIer  culinary  knowledge  and  facilities  c^ontribute  both  to  a  uuii'h 

iter  variety  and  form  of  food.     The  nearest  ap[)roach  to  the  con- 

ltiotL<  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  I'rutetl  States  is.  of  course,  possible 

liong  the  large  number  of.  those  of  the  othcial,  professional,  skilled- 

^Uir,  and  commercial  cla<^es  to  l>e  met  with  in  populous  communities, 

od  their  mode  and  scale  of  living  is,  tjf  course,  fietter  in  proportion 

their  incomes.     The  food  list  of  the  conmion  talK»rer  varies  but 

try  little,  and  only  ns  already  noted,  from  that  of  the  same  class  in 

try*     The  following  is  a  fair  example  of  a  '•middle  clas.s" 

lay's  bill  of  fare: 

LlitMl  iM^nkfrui  (on  rUmtf), — BrenH,  butter,  coffee. 

n/^ttja  {*it  »/o«>rt).— Soup,  potatoes,  beaniP^  rice,  beefsteak  or  tripe, 

llhr>  ri  tn  7  ri clock), — 8oupt  jM>tat<"»t58j  8weet  pniftatcieB,  Spaniah  pea^^  meat 

}W»\*.         ,      *:t:ianut  or  uther  «rweeiB,  guavii  paste^  coffee. 

I  The  umtter  of  nsnt  in  cities  and  towns  is  a  far  more  serious  matter 
the  wage-worker  than  it  is  in  the  country.     Bad  as  the  conditions 
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of  liuniicih*  of  the  low  labor  tla,*^^  have  liecn  shown  to  ^K»  in  thai 
distric-th,  they  were  largely  the  result  of  indolence,  lack  of  aiiilj 
iukI  the  i^lTiTt  of  bad  example,  lony:  eontinued.  But  in  the  ea 
there  was  chance  for  some  exereisie  of  choiee.  and  tbei'e  in  alwa; 
free  air,  the  uplifting  land^-eape,  and  the  friend?*hif)  of  natm 
onvirfjnrnent.  In  the  cities  and  towns  the  only  choice  possible 
niati  or  faruily  of  nnmllest  income  is  between  bad.  woi>e,  and 
A  snniW  tenement  of  from  one  to  three  rooms  (very  rareh  mor 
two),  upon  the  lower  or  ground  floor  of  a  two  or  three  story  biii 
*»ften  without  any  litJfht  or  air  except  .such  *w  enters  t]ir<»ug 
eentnil  court  of  the  agglomeration  of  these  /single  tenemei 
usually  all  that  can  be  afforded.  For  this,  which  its  untit  to  live 
every  account,  a  rent  of  from  $2.50  to  $4,  or  even  ^f)  per  nioi 
there  arc  three  rooais,  is  paid.  With  npace  for  but  two,  or  aC 
three  ()iM>pIe,  it  often  harbors  twice  or  three  times  that  numto 
fart  these  lower-ilnor  tenenieuti^,  in  San  Juan  more  parti<*nlarl 
hives  of  oven'rowtU^d.  dirty,  amemic  men,  women,  and  childn^a 
fully  filthy  and  demomli^ing;  yet  they  are  all  thut  are  to 
within  tfie  limits  of  the  city  of  San  Jtnin  l>y  thosi*  receivln 
wages*  Somewhat  l>etter  conditions  are  possible  to  thof*e 
atford  the  little  detached,  semidetached^  or  blo<»k  hoii^d^ 
the  immediate  city  at  higher  prices,  and  are  available  only  to 
who  can  ymy  twice  or  three  times  the  rent^  immed  al*ave, 
|)i)y  the  hou^e  conditions  at  San  Juan  are  exceptionaU     Id 

ayaguei?,  Aguadilla,  Adjuntas,  Arecilm,  etc.,  l>etter  c- 
lower  rents  prevail,  and  though  overcrowding  always  v\ 
classii^s,  and  i^  directly  responsible  for  a  krge  part  of  the  pi 
tnlH»r(*nhK»iis,  mon*  s|xice  U  available  if  de<i 
exorbitant.      It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  i 
ha\  ing  a  wife  and  fivi*  chUdn>n,  with  only  a  two*room  Itttninei 
which  he  |^iys  $4  [H^r  month  out  of  0     ^"' 
hiui  but  ^\'A  for  fotKl,  clothing,  fuel,  i 
p:'r?^«8^  cnn  live  at  mil.     It  b  no  wonder  tbfti  begg&rr.  paQp4 
atui  |>etty  thieving  abrnind. 

Clothing*  tmi,  niakt^  fmr  lurgrr  diemaiids  ti|)aii  the  wngf^wor 
the  city  and  town  than  in  the  eouBti7«    Costom^  whereTer  it 
h  biw«  mud  tftlthoi^b  lii«  T«>  oi  the  eitte»  ^ 

lul  the  meed  of  dotking  ujhi  ^^oiree  tJie 

high  mud  kiw^  rich  mnd  poor*  how  more  or  ka»  to  nu^iooi^ii 
No »  ''   iirws  or    '  /  '  '         * 

mre  ^  .  m»d  m^ 

that  for  thu^^  of  mil  cfw««  exe^^pt  tow  Imhor  the  coel  of  cl 
^^     "^  •-  .hmlf  grciuer  in  the  cities  mad 

ihciv  H  m  po^aiittiilitT  tJiml  vmbi^  to  the  better  opportuuitj 
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Dg  themselves  in  the  cities  those  of  the  low  labor  class  may 
uy  a  little  cheaper  than  can  those  in  the  country.  Certainly 
t  of  clothing  to  them  is  no  greater  than  and  perhaps  not  as 
Id  it  is  to  the  country  people.  The  garb  of  any  one  class  is 
*lly  the  same  in  both  sections,  the  city  man  being  always 
elaborately  dressed  and  spending  more  on  the  accessories — 
ties,  handkerchiefs,  etc. — than  his  country  congener,  entailing 
ierable  cost. 

in  the  cities  means  either  wood,  charcoal,  or,  in  i*are  cases. and 
T  small  extent,  soft  or  anthnicite  coal.  The  great  bulk  consumed 
I,  with  charcoal  a  good  second.  The  prices  of  these  conunodities 
uctuated  so  much  under  the  change  of  cuiTency  and  militaiy 
affecting  the  supply  that  it  is  hard  to  quote  values  or  determine 
t  to  an  individiuil  or  family.  Of  course,  too,  the  grade  of  the 
rorker  cuts  considenible  figure  in  the  use  of  fuel,  the  men  or 
of  larger  income  doing  more  cooking  than  those  of  less.  It  is 
estimate  the  average  cost  for  the  small  amount  of  fuel  burned 
dug  and  for  laundry  needs  by  an  ordinary  artisan's  family  at 
12  to  $4  per  month.  For  the  higher  or  lower  gmdes  it  would 
ightly. 

ting  is  also  considerably  more  expensive  in  the  numicipalities 
the  countr}%and  though  it  is  better  in  quality  it  is  needed  more 
and  calls  for  an  outlay  in  lamps,  oil,  etc.,  much  beyond  that 
the  candle  is  in  general  use.  The  use  of  coal  oil  is  gen(»ral. 
d  electricity  are  available  to  a  fraction,  and  an  increasing  one, 
|XH>ple,  but  their  cost  is  still  mon*  ttian  most  can  atlord.  It  is 
reckon  the  average  cost  of  lighting  to  tlie  family  of  a  wagc- 
at  from  §1  toJ$2  per  month,  and  of  course  in  some  relations  the 
r  would  be  higher.  Coal  oil,  on  which  a  stringent  monopoly 
intained  ]>efore  the  American  occupation,  now  retails  at  about 
js  per  gallon.  It  is  on  the  duty-free  list,  and  facilities  for 
g  and  distributing  it  like  those  in  use  in  the  States  will  work  a 
reduction  in  price. 

ly  everything  that  has  been  stated  as  to  the  cost  of  sickness  and 
in  the  country  applies  to  the  same,  though  in  differing  dt^gree, 
irban  localities.  Organization  is  better  for  the  care  of  the  sick; 
Is^  asylums,  church  benevolent  orders.  Sisters  of  Charity  nurses, 
lefit  societies,  labor  (jrtrniof<,  and  other  like  helps  are  of  course 
imerous,  and  the  burden  lx)th  of  sickness  and  death  is  better 
tecHOse  divided  upon  more  shoulders. 

extremely  depressing  poverty  and  conduct  of  the  funeral 
lials,  etc.,  so  common  in  the  country,  while  frequent  enough 
ities,  are  not  seen  proportionately  often,  doubtless  due,  in  large 
5,  to  the  above  factors.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  and 
09  of  either  sickness  or  burial,  save  for  the  items  of  priestly 
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service  and  grave  accommodatioDs,  are  much  less  than  in  the  country. 
But  the  moituary  conditions  beggar  description,  and  are  revolting  to 
a  degree,  except  in  case  of  the  wealthy. 

One  may  assert  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  relative  ooel 
of  sickness  and  burial,  man  for  man,  in  the  same  grade  of  wage  winners 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Porto  Rico  would  be,  as  to  sickness,  as  15 
to  1,  and  in  regard  to  burials  as  20  to  1,  or  even  more.  In  the  United 
States  no  expense  is  spared  in  either.  In  Porto  Rico  none  is  incurred 
that  it  is  possible  to  avoid.    The  living  must  be  first  considered. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  ISLAND. 

While  the  measures  and  methods  called  for  to  vitalize  industry  in 
the  island  have  been  indicated  in  a  general  way  in  what  has  been  said, 
some  of  the  most  urgent  needs  for  the  uplifting  of  the  wage- worker  of 
all  classes  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  betterment  of  industrial  conditions 
may  be  specifically  mentioned. 

The  first  need  of  the  island,  after  good  law  and  its  efficient  and 
honest  enforcement,  is  the  advent  of  capital  and  the  development  of 
internal  transportation  and  other  large  enterprises.  Investments  of 
any  magnitude,  some  claim,  are  now  restrained  by  the  fact  that  the 
franchises  granted  by  the  Insular  Executive  Council  may  be  ''repealed, 
modified,  or  amended"  either  by  the  council  or  by  CJongress.  This, it 
is  said,  makes  it  possible  to  destroy  at  one  blow  all  that  has  been 
done  and  to  entail  overwhelming  loss.  Another  complaint  has  been 
that  any  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  buying  or  selling  real  estate 
is  practically  forbidden. 

Agricultural  corporations  are  prohibited  from  holding,  by  purchase 
or  lease,  more  than  500  acres  of  land,  and  no  stockholder  in  an  agri- 
cultural corporation  can  hold  stock  in  any  other  corporation  in  any 
wise  interested  in  agriculture.  The  seriousness  of  the  restrictions 
upon  agricultural  enterprise,  especially  where  the  crops  are  tropical 
crops  requiring  large  areas  and  rotation,  is  self-evident.  The  invest- 
ments will  not  be  made,  and  the  revival  and  expansion  of  industry  so 
much  needed  to  absorb  the  present  sui'plus  of  labor  will  consequently 
be  prevented. 

The  need  of  proper  and  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  island — coast, 
geographic,  and  hydrographic — has  been  felt,  and  this  is  already  being 
met  by  the  work  of  the  proper  authorities.  Increased  commerce  will 
no  doubt  urge  the  need  of  better  harbor  and  light-house  facilities. 

The  coinage  of  the  half-cent  and  the  two-cent  pieces,  especially 
the  former,  for  exclusive  circulation  in  the  island  has  been  urged. 
The  removal  of  the  centavo  (one-half  cent  value)  from  a  people  who 
have  no  means  of  preserving,  or  even  of  putting  away,  milk,  meat, 
and  other  food,  and  hence  buy  barely  enough  for  a  meal,  and  who 
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often  too  poor  to  buy  more  than  one- half  cent's  wort.h  of  anything 
&tim«\  is*  ft  i*erioiii4  nuittt^r. 

Sjhm*  hulUa*  provision  tV»r  the  control  of  helpless  paupers  and  the 
eappreni^on  of  vagrancy  and  mendicancy  and  for  the  lx»tter  regula- 
tittii  »>f  vjc€»,  critne*  Hn(!  di.sea^se  ha8  l>een  urirpd*  While  some  provi- 
fioucxbbi  for  the  maintenance  of  boardjs  of  health,  it  is  lucking  for 
elfinentary  instruction  in  the  public  schooU  in  domestic  hygiene, 

Uws  to  reg^ulate  and  control  the  homes,  places  of  eiiiployineiit,  and 
(>f»mlition8  of  lal>or,  and  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and 
to  fiA4*ilitnte  the  adjustment  of  disagi*eenients  between  the  employer 
and  the  employed  have  not  yet  J>een  .sufficiently  provided,  according 
tolhe  opiniim  t»f  many  of  those  l>e.st  informed  and  most  interested. 
In  this  connection  nhoukl  be  mentioned  the  need  of  the  enactment 
enforcement  of  insular  laws  requiring  wages  to  be  paid  in  c4i>ih 
pmhiliiling  the  equivalent  is«>iue  of  checkw  or  vvr/^^,  redeemable 
duly  in  apeeitied  plat^es  or  commodities,  in  lieu  of  money. 

Hanking  facilities  adequate  to  new  (conditions  should  be  established, 
Willi  a  system  enabling  the  loan,  under  guard*'d  conditions  and  at  a 
modemte  niU?  of  iiiterest,  of  money  to  planters  and  kindred  enter- 
J7i  YjoM'd  upon  land  or  property  security  and  aifording  an  avenue  of 
fe  investment  at  ivasonable  interest  of  savii»gs  or  other  funds.  In 
Tttine  line  of  activity  the  organization  of  coo |.>e rati ve  home-building 
iation^and  coopemtive  savings  banks  would  ac<'omplish  much  good 
linid  to  that  economy  and  saving  which  will  most  etiiciently  result 
ID  the  owning  of  their  home**  by  wage-workers. 

In  all  of  these  directions  improvement  nuist  be  gradual;  the  igno- 
tani!e  of  generations  can  not  be  overcome  in  a  day,  or  even  tpiicklv, 
\e  example  of  better  methods  and  their  result^s  must  he  relied  on  ai? 
"the  only  i*onvincing  arguments  in  many  of  the  lines  of  iuiproven^ent. 
In  the  rural  districts  some  of  the  more  especial  and  distinctive 
ie^8  of  tJje  breadwiru*ers  iti  the  island  are,  in  genei*al,  as  follows: 

The  revival  of  existing  (but  languishing)  industries  by  the  clearing 
nd  phiuting  of  devivstated  or  neglected  plantations.  This  often  will 
'quire  the  loan  of  money  to  proprietors  or  the  liquidation  of  their 
idebtedne-ss  by  surrender  to  mortgagors  and  the  development  of  the 
ro|KMiy  by  new  owners.  This  will  necessitate  also  the  reseeding  of 
e  hind.  There  havS  been  so  much  inbre(»ding  and  neglect  of  fertiliza- 
>n  ajid  of  rotation  of  crops  that  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  prac- 
call^-  there  i»  need  of  renewal  in  everv  line.  Lands  have  Ijecome 
iimverishcd.  the  cane  has  diminished  in  size  and  in  saccharine  Prod- 
is loljfticco,  cHX'oanuts.  ginger,  etc.,  need  new  seed,  live  stock  needs 
lew  blood,  etr.  To-day  the  cocoa  nuts  of  the  island  are  unsalable 
s4?  of  inferior  (piality.  the  citrus  fruits  need  budding  anew,  and 
n.r/v    Mid  methods  in  cultivation  are  everywhere  requkite; 
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The  development  of  new  agricultural  industries  and  others  dependent 
upon  them,  such  as  the  establishment  of  yucca  plantations  and  starch 
factories;  of  orange,  lime,  pineapple,  banana,  grape  fruit,  guava,  and 
other  fruit  and  vegetable  plantations,  and  packing  and  canning 
factories;  of  herb  and  botanical  gardens  and  their  preparations;  of 
new  cultivations  like  the  eucalyptm  globulus,  or  blue  gum  tree,  for  fuel 
and  railroad  use,  and  the  creation  of  stock  farms  and  the  raising  of 
improved  milch  cattle,  poultiy,  and  swine; 

The  establishment  of  better  facilities  of  transportation  for  crops  t^ 
market  and  for  food  supplies,  machinery,  etc.,  to  the  interior,  boti 
by  sea  and  land,  including  alike  railroads,  tramways,  and  public  roads 

The  reclamation  of  land  by  clearing,  fertilization,  and  adaptation  t€ 
its  best  use^; 

The  better  housing  of  plantation  hands,  with  allowances  of  gardet 
lands  upon  the  estates  or  adjacent  thereto; 

The  establishment  of  schools  for  the  children  of  the  island,  in  whicl 
especial  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  tc 
manual  tmining  and  instruction  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  elementarj 
domestic  hygiene; 

The  establishment  of  associate  cooperation  of  small  sugar  anc 
yucca  cultivators  with  the  "central"  factories,  in  the  interest  of  al 
concerned; 

The  sale,  lease,  or  joint  operation  of  small  areas,  detached  from  th( 
great  estates,  and  their  development  as  citrus  fruit,  small  fruit,  vege 
tal)le,  dairy,  botanic,  poultry,  or  bee-culture  farms,  thus  giving  largi 
employment  to  the  present  excess  of  labor; 

The  removal  of  the  imbecile,  hopelessly  disabled,  and  paupers  t( 
the  proper  care  of  hospitals,  homes,  and  asylums; 

The  general  introduction  of  better  implements,  better  cultivation 
better  seed,  and  the  better  curing,  packing,  and  marketing  of  crops; 

Better  domestic  sanitary  conditions,  especial  attention  being  givei 
to  sources  of  domestic  water  supply  and  the  removal  of  excreta. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INVESTMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Most  of  the  opportunities  for  investment  and  employment  in  Port< 
Rico  may  be  arranged  under  the  following  heads,  viz: 

1.  Pursuits  requiring  considerable  capital,  large  areas  of  land,  and  large  numben 
of  employees. 

2.  Pursuits  requiring  small  capital,  less  acreage,  and  a  smaller  number  o 
employees;  the  latter  usually  of  somewhat  higher  intelligence. 

3.  Pursuits  carried  on  by  means  of  small,  often  temporarily  borrowed,  capital,  leasee 
lands  of  varying  areas,  and  labor  hired  in  greater  or  less  numbers  and  for  varyiii| 
periods. 

4.  Pursuits  in  which  only  manufacturing  or  preparing  processes  are  followed,  th< 
raw  product  being  supplied  to  the  factory,  either  by  sale  at  market  ratee  or  apoQ  i 
cooperative  basis. 
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5.  Vocatioiifl  in  which  no  other  capital  is  employed  than  one's  own  eneiigy, 
knowledge,  and  '*  tools  of  trade." 

6.  Official,  profeesional,  commercial,  or  industrial  pursuits,  aside  from  the  above 
named,  nsnally  calling  for  more  or  less  capital,  skill,  experience,  and  business 
capacity. 

7.  Occupations  which  require  distinctly  personal  or  domestic  ser\ice. 

The  first  of  these  is  exemplified  by  the  great  agricultural  undertak- 
ings, such  as  sugar-caue  cultivation  and  the  associate  manufacture  of 
sugar;  large  coffee,  tobacco,  and  vanilla  plantations;  stock  raising, 
railroad  construction,  etc.  The  second  is  illustrated  bj^  the  permanent 
fniit,  apiculture,  starch,  dairy,  and  orange  industries;  the  third  by 
the  operations  of  fruit,  vegetable,  and  yucca  '^  croppers,"  some  api- 
culturists,  guano  gatherei*s,  etc. ;  the  fourth  by  fruit,  tobacco,  sardine, 
or  ginger-root  packers,  canners,  or  preservers,  starch  manufacturers, 
etc.:  the  fifth  by  the  whole  list  of  skilled  artisans  and  mechanics;  the 
sixth  by  Government  officials,  physicians,  dentists,  engineers,  bank- 
ew,  merchants,  steamship  men,  contractors,  and  journalists,  and  the 
seventh  by  barbers,  cooks,  nui*ses,  and  dressmakei-s. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  list  of  pursuits  and  industries  offering 
opportunities  for  investment  rind  employment  in  the  island: 

AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS. 

Apiculture:  Bees,  honey,  beef^wax. 
Botanical,  medicinal,  and  dyestuff  plant  culture: 
Acacia.     Resinoui<  gum. 
Anise. 

(^ana  fistula. 

Cienga.     Flavoring  herb. 
Cuiantro. 
Mabi. 

Malaguetta.     Bay  oil  and  bay  rum. 
Male  fern. 

Patchouli.     A  perfume  source. 
Peppermint. 
Wild  marjoram. 
Womiwooil  (absinthe),  etc. 
Ara<*ea. 
(*arras<*o. 
Castor  bean. 
Copaiba. 
Laurel. 
Manzanilla. 
Kobano  cimarron. 
Sassafrai*. 
Tabasco. 
Tibey  rojo. 
Tilcay,  etc. 

Annotto.    Yellow  dye. 
Mangle  bark.     For  tanning,  etc. 
Cbcao  culture:  Cocoa  bean,  chocolate,  cocoa  butter,  etc. 
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Coffee  planting:  Coffee  berry. 

Cotton  planting:  Cotton,  cotton  seed,  cotton-seed  oil. 
Dairying:  Milk,  butter,  buttermilk,  cheese  (hard  and  soft). 
Fruit  and  small  fruit  growing,  etc. : 

Edible  fruits  now  grown  in  Porto  Rico — 
Alligator  pear. 
Almond,  wild. 

Apricot,  Japanese  ftiid  American,     Canned  fruit 
Banana  or  plantain.     Twenty  or  more  \'arieties. 
Breadfruit.     Two  or  more  varieties. 
Cactus  pear. 

Caimito.     A  small  red  fruit.     No  Englisli  name. 
Cherr\',  tropical. 

Chot!olate  bean.     Chocolate.     Cocoa  butter. 
Cidra.     A  8|)ecie8  of  grape-fruit.     No  English  name. 
Coco  plum  (hiraco). 

Gocoanut.     Oil,  meat,  milk,  confections,  husk,  fiber,  etc. 
Coffee. 

Coyoll  palm  fruit. 
Custard  apples. 

Figs.     Paste,  presences,  syrup. 
Grapes.     Raisins,  wine. 
Grape  fruit. 
Grosella.     A  kind  of  tree  gooseberry  growing  in  clusters  like  grapes. 

English  name. 
Guava.     Jellies,  paste. 
Guineo.     A  small,  very  deliciou.s  ])anana  or  plantain,  called  in  Enj 

'Mady  tingers." 
Lemon,  sweet. 
•  Lime.     LimejuiiM?. 
Mamey  (mammee  sopota). 
Mangle.     A  white  puln  inclosed  in  the  shell  of  the  mangrove  tree. 

English  name. 
Mango. 

Mangosteen  (mangotin).     A  fruit  the  size  of  an  apple. 
Mull)erry. 

Nispero.     A  soft,  very  sweet,  russet  fruit.     No  English  name 
Nutmeg.     Spice. 
Orange,  bitter. 

Orange,  bitter-sweet.     Marmala<le. 
Orange,  sweet.     Orange  juice,  confections. 
Pajuil.     A  small,  pulpy,  stone  fruit.     No  English  name. 
Pineapple.     Three  varieties — sugar-loaf,  Mayaguez,  and  cimarron,  or  i 

Canneil  preserves. 
Pomegranate. 
Remp  ((juenepa).     A  South  American  see<lling.    A  grape-like  but  e 

fruit. 
Sea-side  grape.     The  British  Wt^t  India  name. 
Shaddock.     Of  the  grape-fruit  family. 
Soursop.     A  large  sweet  fruit. 
Tamarind.     Tamarind  pulp. 
Edible  fruits  thought  possible  to  Porto  Rico- 
Cherries. 
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dt  and  amall  Irait  growing,  etc. — Concluded. 

Edible  froits  thought  possible  to  Porto  Rico — (Concluded. 

Grapes,  both  raisin  and  table.    Raisins  and  wine. 

Japanese  fmits. 

Olives.    Pickles. 

Peaches.    Preserves. 

Plums.    Preserves. 

Prunes.    Preserves, 

Avocado  pear. 

Chinese  plum. 

Golden  apple. 

GranadilUu 

Hog  plum. 

Jamaica  plum. 

Pois  doux. 

Sapadilla. 

Sorrel. 

Star  apple. 

Sugar  apple. 

Water  lemon. 
Edible  nuts  grown  in  Porto  Rico — 

Almond,  paper  shell.     Almond  oil,  confections. 

Cashew.    Oil. 

English  walnut.     Oil  and  confections. 

Pecan.    Oil  and  confections. 
Edible  small  fruits  j?rown  in  Porto  Rico— 

Fresa.    A  wild,  so-called  strawberry,  but  more  like  a  raspberry  in  flavor 
No  English  name. 

Guinda.     A  species  of  currant.     No  English  name. 

Rose  apple  (pomorosa).     A  berry. 
Edible  small  fruits  thought  possible  to  Porto  Rico — 

Blackberry.     Preserves. 

Currants,  American,  red  and  white. 

Currants,  Japanese.     Preserves. 

Currants,  Zante.     Dried  fniit. 

Gooseberry.     Several  varieties.     Preserves. 

Raspberry,  black-cap  and  red.     Prej^erves. 

Strawberry.    Several  varieties.     Preserves, 
dder  grass  and  leguminous  plant  culture: 
Bermuda  grass. 
Cowpeas. 
Guinea  grass. 
Japan  clover. 
Lucerne  (alfalfa). 
Lupines. 
Millet. 
Serradella. 
Soy  or  soja  bean. 
Sulla. 

Velvet  bean,  etc. 
Vetches, 
iger  culture:  Ginger  root.    ^ledicinal  and  culinar>'  preparations  and  preserves. 
ligo  cultore:  India  root.    Dyestuff. 
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Maguey  and  textile  fiber  culture: 

Agave.    Fiber,  alcoholic  extract,  pulp,  paper,  rope,  twine,  etc. 

Emajagua.    No  English  name. 

Guasima.     Guano  trees. 
Maize  and  kaffir-com  culture: 

Kaffir  com.    Sugarless  sorghum,  corn  meal,  hominy,  stock  food. 

Maize.    Indian  com. 
Poultry  raising: 

Ducks. 

Fowls  and  eggs. 

Greese. 

Guinea  fowls. 

Hens. 

Peacocks. 

Pigeons. 

Turkeys. 
Rice  culture,  upland. 
Rubber-plant  culture:  India  rubber. 
Stock  raising: 

Asses. 

Cattle.     Blooded  stock,  beef  cattle,  milch  cows,  working  oxen. 

Goats. 

Horses.     Blooded  stock,  general  purpose,  dmft,  and  saddle  stock,  and  pon 

Sheep. 

Swine. 
Sugar-cane  culture:  Molasses,  rum,  sugar,  sirups. 
Tobacco  culture:  Tobacco  in  leaf,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 
Tree,  shmb,  plant,  and  seed  culture  (nurseries,  etc.): 

Blue  gum  tree  (eucalyptus  globulus). 

Fig  tree. 

Flowering  shrubs. 

Grass  and  garden  seeds. 

Willows. 
Vanilla  culture:  V^anilla  bean.     Flavoring  extracts,  etc. 
Vegetables  now  grown  in  Porto  Rico: 

Angola  cucumber. 

Arrowroot. 

Artichokes. 

Asparagus. 

Bean,  black. 

Bean,  carot  or  carit. 

Bean,  small  re<l. 

Bean,  string. 

Beet. 

Bmssels  sprouts. 

Cabbage. 

Carrot. 

Cauliflower. 

Celery. 

Com,  indian  (maize). 

Cucumber. 

Culantro.     An  herb  used  for  soup. 

Eddoe.     A  tuber  used  for  food.     No  English  name. 

Eggplant. 
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fetables  now  grown  in  Porto  Bico— Ck>ncladed. 

Gmriic 

Gingamboa.    Seed  like  a  small  lentil.    No  English  name. 

Green  pepper. 

Hedionda.    Small  berry-like  cherry,  a  substitate  for  coffee.    No  English  name. 

LentiL 

Lettnoe. 

Malanga.    A  fauinaoeous  root 

Melon  (cantaloupe). 

Melon,  mnsk. 

Melon,  water. 

Okra  (gumbo). 

Onion. 

Parsley. 

Pea. 

Peanut. 

Potato. 

Radish. 

Ri(%,  upland. 

Sesame  seed. 

Spinach. 

Squash  or  pumpkin. 

Sugar  cane. 

Sweet  potato. 

Tallote.    A  corrugated,  pear-shaped,  green  vegetable. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Water  cress. 

Yam.     A  laige  tuber. 

Yautia.     A  kind  of  potato, 
egetables  thought  possible  to  Porto  Rico: 

Com,  sweet. 

Malanga. 

Mat^. 

Melons,  Japanese. 

Squash,  summer, 
loca culture  (manioc plant):  (a) 

Cassava  bread. 

Dextrin. 

Glucose.  ^ 

Hydrocyanic  acid. 

Starch. 

Stock  food. 

Sugar. 

Tapioca. 

[n  the  cultivation  of  nearly  half  of  the  edible  fruits  and  small  fruits, 
w  grovp'n  in  the  island,  to  say  nothing  of  tliose  very  certain  to  bo 
m  added  to  that  list,  there  is  present  opportunity  and  inducement 
ely  to  be  very  satisfactorily  remunerative.  The  alligator  pear  (a 
»t  favorite  for  salads  and  as  a  butter  substitute  with  Americans), 

Tliifl  promises  to  be  the  most  successful  staple  agricultural  industry  of  the  island, 
oiling  comparatively  small  capital. 
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bananas,  apricots  (Japan),  almonds,  cocoa,  chocolate,  the  cooottml^ 
coflfee,  figs,  grapes  and  grape  fruit,  guavas,  guineos,  limes,  mulberritt^ 
nutmegs,  omnges,  pineapples,  and  tamarinds  are  all  sources  of  especiil 
promise  and  call  for  no  large  outlay  to  plant. 

The  cultivation  of  early  vegetables  on  the  unproved  methods  and 
with  the  improved  appliances  of  the  United  States  for  growing,  gath- 
ering, selecting,  packing,  and  shipping  to  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  must  speedily  become  a  great  business  in  the  island,  for  which 
it  possesses  many  very  superior  and  certain  controlling  advantageti. 

FISHERIES,  FISH   CULTURE,  ETC. 

Coa£it  fisheries: 

Crabs. 

Edible  crawfish. 

Fish  of  many  varieties. 

Prawns. 

Sardines. 

Sea  turtles. 

Sharks. 

Shrimps. 

Canned  prawns,  sardines,  shrimps,  and  turtle  meat. 

Shark  skin. 
Sea  fisheries:  Edible  sea  fish  of  many  kinds. 
Oyster  culture:  Oysters  (French  method). 

MINING   PURSUITS. 

Coal  mining:  Lignite  coal.     Poor  and  in  small  quantities. 

Copper  mining:  Copper.    Small  quantities. 

Galena-ore  mining:  Lead  and  silver.     Small  quantities. 

Gold  mining,  placer:  Pan  gold.     Very  small  (juantities. 

Guano:  Cave-bat  guano. 

Iron  mining:  Some  magnetic  ore.     Good  supply. 

Manganese.     Small  quantities. 

Phosphates.     Principally  on  islands. 

Salt  mining:  Rock  deposit  and  evaporation.     Good  and  abundant. 

Silver  mining:  Silver.     Small  quantities. 

MANUFACTURING   AND   MECHANICAL   PURSUITS. 

Alcohol:  Al)sinthe  and  vermuth. 

Animal  charcoal:  Boneblack. 

Annotto  extract:  Butter  and  cheene  color,  etc. 

Balsam  copaiba. 

Basket  work :  Baskets,  creels,  panniers,  etc. 

Bay  oil  an<l  bay  rum. 

Boats  and  lighters. 

Boilers:  Steam. 

Boots  and  shoes:  Riding  boots,  canvas  shoes,  straw  shoes,  etc. 

Bread  and  crackers:  Cassava. 

Bricks  and  tiles. 

Building  material:  Doors,  sashes,  blinds,  wood  finish,  etc 

Building  stone:  Natural  and  artificial. 
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iMtt,  dieese,  etc 
iMMAwooda. 

■■tttndcortain  rods. 
pBMdfeoodB: 
1^      Alligator  peara. 
'       Apricots,  Japanese, 
fiotter. 
CSocoanat,  Bhredded. 

FresBs. 

Ginger,  preserved. 

Gosva  jelly  and  paste. 

Honey. 

Molberries. 

peppere. 

I^eapplee. 

prawM. 

gardinee. 

Sbrirop. 
Soupe^etc. 
Tamarinds. 
Tattle  meat. 
pnent:  Rock  and  artificial,  stone  and  flagging  (concrete). 
^gcotd:  Fael  and  gunpowder. 
|p0S  and  cigarettes. 

pBoa:  Chocolate,  cocoa  butter,  shells,  etc. 
looanat  products: 

Fiber. 

Hosk. 

Mats. 

Meat 

Oil. 

Rope. 

Utensib),  etc. 
Dbs:  Tortoise  shell  and  horn, 
ilections:  Sweets,  pastes,  preserves,  etc. 
ton  ^brics:  Cloth,  cord,  twine,  rope. 
loD-eeed  oil. 
Etrin:  Yucca  root. 

BBtllffs. 

rttienware. 

lajagua,  guasima,  maguey,  textile  fiber,  etc. 
I  paste,  fruit  preserves,  etc. 
iiglne. 

mitare,  wood  and  wncker. 
'  root  and  preserved  ginger. 
Sugar  cane,  yucca. 
kit,  from  horns,  hides,  etc 
mm  fabrics:  Hammocks,  mats,  shades,  etc. 
im  jdliea,  pastes,  etc. 
moodu:  Fiber  and  grass. 
■d  woods,  lor  cabinetwork,  etc 
maadimpa. 

,  etc.    Tknniiig. 
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Ice,  artificial. 

Iron:  Small  wares,  utensils,  etc.     Small  metal  working. 

JamH,  jellies,  juices,  extracts,  etc.    Sweets,  flavors,  etc 

Lampblack  and  ivory  black. 

Leather:  Sole,  coarse,  and  shark  skin. 

Lime:  Burnt  limestone  and  shells. 

Lime  juice  and  pickled  limes. 

Lumber:  Native  soft  and  hard  wood. 

Matches. 

Mattresses  an<l  cushions:  Guano  tree  and  other  mosses. 

Maguey  (agave)  fiber  and  extract  (alcoholic). 

Manioc:  Yucca  root. 

^larmalade:  Orange,  guava,  etc. 

Molasses  and  simps:  Cane  sugar. 

Musical  instruments:  Hand. 

Nets,  seines,  etc. 

Oils,  animal  and  vegetable:  Horse,  oleo,  palm,  essential,  etc 

Orange  preserves,  marmalade,  juice,  peel,  etc. 

Palm  fiber,  fans,  leaf,  and  oil. 

Paper:  Fiber  and  wood  pulp. 

Pastes:  Soup,  macaroni,  etc.,  and  preserves. 

Pavement  blocks:  Concrete,  clay  (hard  burned),  and  slag. 

Peanut  oil  and  butter. 

Perfumery,  flower  extracts,  etc. :  Patchouli,  jessamine,  tuberose,  etc 

Phosphates:  Prepared  and  put  up. 

Potterj-:  Drainpipe,  building  blocks,  etc. 

Resins  and  gums:  Acacia,  etc. 

Rope,  husks,  twine,  etc.:  Cotton,  maguey,  emajagua,  etc. 

Rum :  Sugar  cane. 

Soap. 

Starch:  Yucca  root.     Forty-two  varieties. 

Stone  filters. 

Straw  work:  Hats,  hammocks,  baskets,  etc. 

Sugar,  sirup,  glucose,  etc.:  Cane  sugar,  yucca,  etc. 

Tallow:  Candles,  soap,  axle  grease,  etc. 

Tanning  extracts,  from  mangle  bark,  acacia,  etc. 

Tapioca:  Yucca  root. 

Tortoise-shell  ware:  Combs,  ornaments,  jewelry,  etc. 

Turtle  (green,  sea)  products:  Meat,  soups,  etc. 

Vanilla  and  other  flavoring  extracts. 

MECHANIC   ARTS. 

Baking. 

Basket-making:  Baskets,  panniers,  chairs,  cradles,  etc. 

Blacksmithing  and  metal  working:  All  blacksmithing  and  small  metal  work^ 

Butchering. 

Carpentering,  bridge  building,  etc. :  All  joiner  and  wood-building  work. 

Coo|)ering:  Barrels,  butt«,  casks,  hogsheads,  pipes,  et<'. 

Engraving  on  wood  and  metal. 

Gold  and  silversmithing:  (toKI  and  silverware. 

Gunsmithing:  Firearms  construction  and  repair. 

Harness  making:  Harness  repair. 

Machinist  work:  Metal  and  machinery  construction  and  repair;  cutlery,  etc^ 

Masons  and  bricklayers'  work:  Brick  and  stone  construction  and  repair. 
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minting  and  kalsomining:  House  and  ship  painting  and  repairing. 

p^per hanging:  Wallpapering. 

plombing. 

printing:  Printing  work. 

Quarrying:  Building  stone,  rough. 

Sboemaking. 

^teani  fitting. 

Stonei^utting:  Prepared  stone  for  building. 

Tailoring. 

Tini«iiiithing:  Utensils. 

Watch  and  clock  making. 

In  this  list  of  occupations  there  is  believed  to  be  good  and  in  some 
of  them  unusual  and  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  skilled  artisan  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  they  have  been  selected  from  the  total  for  this  reason. 
Better  bakeries  are  much  needed.  The  better  wickerwork,  familiar  in 
light  (tropical)  furniture,  is  needed,  as  is  its  repair.  Fine  horseshoeing 
and  architectural  blacksmithing  rarely  exist.  The  demand  for  cooper- 
age will  increase  steadily,  as  will  also  that  for  carpentering,  bridge 
building,  etc.  There  are  few  or  no  steel,  copper,  or  zinc  engravers 
in  the  i.sland,  and  the  work  will  increase.  There  are  few  modern  artists 
in  working  gold  and  silver,  the  work  being  done  chiefly  on  old  lines. 
Armorers  are  few,  poor,  and  not  familiar  with  latest  devices.  Har- 
ness making  can  not  profitably  compete  with  the  great  cheap  produ- 
cers in  the  United  States,  but  good  workmen  are  sadly  needed  for 
repairs.  Small  mac^hinist  work  is  with  difficulty  obtained.  There  are 
a  few  decent  establishments,  but  better  tools  and  plant,  better  methods, 
and  later  trained  men  are  needed  and  must  ere  long  ))e  had.  The 
work  of  masons  and  bricklayers  varies;  that  in  stone  is  nmch  of  it 
excellent,  Imt  the  wall  work  at  times  makes  trouble.  The  standard 
Amerii'an  brick  is  needed,  and  workmen  to  lay  it  who  are  used  to 
it.  Painting  and  interior  finish  need  American  methods,  materials, 
and  workmen.  Paper  hanging  is  an  art  very  little  undtMstood,  V)ut 
entirely  possible  with  success,  if  proper  wall  papers,  glue,  pastes, 
sizings,  and  skill  are  used.  They  can  not  ))e  had  in  the  island.  Plumb- 
ing and  steam  fitting  have  not  now  half  a  dozen  comp(»tent  exponents 
in  the  island.  The  demand  nuist  steadily  and  rapidly  incnniso.and 
must  be  met  from  the  States.  Good  printers,  compositors,  press- 
men, lithographers,  and  electroplaters  are  increasingly  wanted,  (rood 
quariymen  and  stone  cutters  and  artificial  stone  (cement)  workers 
are  and  will  be  in  demand,  (lood  tailors  are  scarce,  and  the  well- 
organized  ready -making  shops  for  light  goods,  with  best  machinery, 
would  thrive.  Tinsmithing  is  poorly  represented  and  oilers  induce- 
ments.    Watch  making  calls  for  good  men. 
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TRADE. 


Occupations. 


Banking  and  brokerage.   ( Savings  banks. ) 
Bookkeeping  and  clerical  work. 
Building  and  contracting. 
Commission  business. 
Draying  and  teaming. 
Foremen  and  overseers'  work. 


Hotel,  restaurant,  and  saloon  keeping. 

Journalism. 

Laundering,  cleansing,  and  dyeing. 

Printing,  binding,  and  lithography. 

Stenography  and  typewriting. 

Telegraphy  and  telephony. 


The  occupations  listed  aflford  fair  opportunities  in  connection  with 
trade  for  competent  Americans,  according  to  their  capacities,  in  Porto 
Rico,  but  in  the  ordinary  and  old-established  lines  of  mercantile  pur- 
suits there  are  practically  few  or  no  chances  to  thrive.  The  following 
list  shows  the  present  exports  from  the  island: 


PRESENT    EXPORTS. 


Annotto. 

Horses. 

Bananas. 

Molasses. 

Bay  oil  and  bay  rum. 

Mules. 

Cattle. 

Oranges. 

Chocolate. 

Peanuts. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Pineapples 

Cocoa  and  pro<luct«. 

Rice. 

Cocoanuts  and  pnxiucts. 

Rum. 

Coffee. 

Salt. 

Cotton. 

Sheep. 

DonkevH. 

Starch. 

FmitH  and  Hiiiall  fruits. 

Sugar. 

(ringer. 

Tallow. 

( roatH. 

Tamarind  pulp. 

Heidionda  (<;hic<>ry  Hubstitute). 

ToImu'co,  leaf. 

Hides,  horns,  etc. 

Tobacco  8ee<i. 

HogH. 

VegetabU^s. 

There  are  many  commodities  of  Ameritan  manufacture  which  will 
undoubtedly  give  good  returns,  and  well-established  businesses  in  the 
several  lines  named  below  are  likely,  if  energetically  pushed,  to  l>e  very 
renuuierative: 


l»RODUCTS    FOR    WHICH    A    MARKET    SEEMS    1»C)SSIBLE. 


lireadstuffs: 


Biscuit,  hanl  }>rea<l,  and  cractken*. 

Buckwheat  flour. 

Corn  and  corn  meal. 

Flour  and  it«i  preparations. 

Oats,    oatmeal,    and    other    cereal 

I>rei»arations. 
Rye  meal,  etc 


I)rie<i  salt  fish: 


C<hI. 

Haddock,  well-cured  and  packed. 

Hake. 

Mackerel  (Nos.  2  or  3),  salted. 

Smoked  tish  ( halihut  and  salmon). 

Smokeil  herring. 

Tongue?  and  Bounds. 
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ita,  dried,  aaltedy  and  prepared: 

Bacon,  cored,  smoked. 

Beef,  salt  and  jerked. 

Hams  and  shoulders,  smoked. 

Pigs'  feet,  pickled,  etc. 

Pork,  salted. 

Sausage  meat. 

Tallow  and  stearin. 

Tongues,  dried  and  pickled. 

Tripe,  pickled, 
soellaneous  food: 

Beans. 

Beer  and  malts. 

Butter. 

California  wines. 

Canne<l  goods. 

Cheese. 

Cotton-seed  oil. 

Dried  fruits. 

Fruit8  and  vegetables  (apples, 
pumpkins,  etc.). 

Larti. 

Pickles  and  vinegar. 

Ri(>e. 

Sau(*esi. 

Whiskies  and  liquors. 
lothiDg: 

Boott*  and  shoes. 

Cotton  fabric's  of  all  kinds:  Cloth, 
duck,  drillings,  prints,  sheetings. 

Dress  goods. 

Fancy  articles  of  all  kinds. 

Finished  goods. 

Fumisliing  goods. 

Hosiery. 

Leather  goods. 

Light  woolen  goods. 

Mixe<i  suitings,  etc. 

Rubber  ami  oileii  clothing. 

Rublier  \yootti  and  shoes. 

Toilet  articles. 

Underwear. 

White  goods,  towelinjifs,  et<*. 

Wool  hats  and  caps, 
tnse  building  and  fuminhiug  supplies: 

Beds  and  Ixxiding  supplies'. 

Bricks:  Fancy  bricks,  terra  cotta, 
tiling,  mantels,  and  "made 
stone.*' 
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Honae  building  and  furnishing  sapplie 
Concluded. 

China. 

Cooking  apparatus:  Ranges,  gas 
ranges,  and  oil  stove  utensils. 

Corrugated-iron  roofing. 

Glassware  and  glazed  pottery. 

House  trimmings  and  hardware.  ^ 

Laundry  conveniences. 

Lumber:  Dressed  and  undressed, 
dimension  stock,  siding,  shingles, 
clapboards,  etc. 

Mirrors. 

Rugs. 

Sanitary  apparatus:  Bath  tubs, 
water-closets,  traps,  tanks,  boil- 
ers, piping,  etc. 

Sashes,  doors,  blinds,  wood  man- 
tels, and  ** finish." 

Straw  mattings. 

Wood  and  cane  (rattan)  furniture. 
Accessories,  implements,  and  machinery: 

Agricultural  implements  and  ma- 
chinery. 

Arms  and  ammunition. 

Artisans'  and  garden  tools. 

Boats,  sailboats,  and  launches. 

Carriages  and  children's  carriages. 

Coal  oil. 

Dairy  machinery  and  conveniences. 

Engines,  boilers,  and  machine  tools. 

Fishing  and  8iM)rting  tackle  of  all 
kinds. 

Granite,  enamele<l,  tinne<l,  and 
copi>er  ware. 

Hand  and  power  lathes. 

Hard  candles. 

Hanlware. 

Harness. 

Ijimps. 

Live  hitock. 

Paper  and  stationery. 

Soap. 

Trees,  plants,  slinihs,  and  seeds. 

Utensils  of  all  sorts  (American 
make). 

Wo(xl working  niat»hinery. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 


Boating. 

Cartage  and  hauling. 

Express  service. 

Ferriage. 

Hacking  and  public  conveyance. 

Highway  and  street  construction  and 

maintenance. 
Lightering. 

Pack-train  transportation. 
Pilot  ser\'ice. 


Porterage. 

Steam-railway  oonstroction,  mainteoaQoe, 
and  operation. 

Street-railway    (electric)     confltroction, 
maintenance,  and  operation. 

Street-railway  (horse)  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation. 

Steamship  service. 

Towing  and  salvage. 

Vessel  freightage. 


Among  the  above  occupations  considerable  opportunity  and  of  vary- 
ing gmdes  exists  for  both  American  employment  and  investment,  with 
probable  improvement  to  all  lines  thereby. 


PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE. 


Apothecaries. 

Architects. 

Artists. 

Chemists. 

Clergymen. 

Dentists. 

Engineers,  civil. 


Lawyers. 

Librarians. 

Musicians. 

Photographers. 

Physicians  and  surgeons. 

Surveyors. 

Teachers. 


In  either  of  the  above-named  professions  there  is  fair  opportunity" 
for  employment  in  Porto  Rico.  The  apothecaries  and  druggists  are 
in  sufficient  number,  and  rather  more  in  the  large  towns  and  cities, 
because  the  business,  as  everywhere  in  tropical  countries,  has  been 
exceedingly  prosperous  and  profitable,  though  far  less  so  now  than 
formerly.  Good  openings,  however,  still  exist,  especially  in  improv- 
ing localities,  and  will  increase.  Artists  and  photographers  have,  of 
course,  a  considerable  element  of  ''luck"  in  their  lines,  but  hard  work 
is  effective  with  them  also,  as  with  others.  Good  dentists  and  physi- 
cians (and  surgeons  increasingly)  are  needed,  and  will  be  more  so. 
Engineers  and  surveyors  are  likely  to  be  busy  ere  long,  and  the  teacher, 
if  competent,  is  everywhere  demanded. 


DOMESTIC 

AND 

PERSONAL   SEI 

Barbers. 

Nurses. 

Coachmen. 

Seamstresses. 

Cooks. 

8er\'ant8. 

Dressmakers. 

Waiters. 

Hostlers. 

Watchmen. 

As  it  is  in  this  division  of  labor  that  the  great  surplusage  of  mate- 
rial, whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  exists,  it  will  not  be  expected 
that  even  among  the  best  of  these  occupations  there  are  many  oppor- 
tunities or  inducements  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.    Only  those 
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hive  been  named  that  may  afford  an  opening  for  any  person,  male  or 
female,  competent  in  one  or  another  of  these  vocations,  who,  seeking 
the  island  for  health,  or  in  the  hope  of  investing  in  a  small  way  or  of 
bettering  his  or  her  condition  otherwise,  wishes  meanwhile  to  be  earning 
a  living.  American  barbers,  with  their  equipment  and  methods,  are 
more  popular  than  the  natives,  or  even  the  French  or  Spanish,  and  a 
good  one  can  find  a  place  or  make  a  business  for  himself.  Good 
American  cooks  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  supply  is  far  short  of  the 
need.  Coachmen  are  rarely  wanted,  but  a  good  competent  American 
can  find  a  place. 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  some  of  fine  abilities,  are  super- 
abundant throughout  the  island,  but  a  few  familiar  with  American 
styles  and  methods  would  not  lack  for  employment  as  soon  as  known. 
The  native  women  and  girls  often  do  most  beautiful  needlework,  etc., 
but  usually  rather  of  the  ornamental  than  useful  order.  Good  nurses 
are  difficult  to  get  and  a  really  competent  one  need  have  no  lack  of 
employment.  Hostlers  of  the  American  type  are  wanting,  and  while 
there  are  few  needed,  good  ones  are  generally  not  long  idle  if  indus- 
trious and  sober.  Servants  of  all  classes  abound,  but  for  competent 
and  trained  ones  there  is  always  plaice.  Of  really  good  restaurant 
and  hotel  waiters  who  speak  both  English  and  Spanish  (or  French)  the 
jjupply  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  Watchmen  there  are,  as  of 
municipal  police,  in  plenty,  but  one  on  whom  to  rely  is  not  readily 
found  when  needed.    The  demand  is,  moreover,  an  increasing  one. 


SOCIAL  ECOKOMIGS  AT  THE  PAEI8  EXP08ITI0H. 

BY   N.   P.  GILMAN. 

Among  the  national  sections  in  the  Social  Ex^onomy  Palace  at  the 
recent  Universal  International  Exposition  in  Paris,  that  of  the  United 
States  stood  in  the  foremost  rank.    It  was  interesting  to  the  student 
of  social  economics  because  of  the  amount  of  matter  of  solid  wortii 
which  it  contained,  and  was  attractive  to  the  general  visitor  because 
of  the  variety  of  the  exhibits  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dis- 
played.   The  comparatively  limited  space  available  (27  by  27  feet)  was 
utilized,  for  instance,  by  the  ingenious  wing  frames  for  showing  a 
large  number  of  photographs  in  one  case,  the  actual  amount  of  wall 
space  taken  being  represented  by  the  size  of  one  frame  only.    Not 
only  was  the  section  arranged  with  taste,  giving  the  impression  of  an 
abundance  and  variety  of  material  to  draw  from,  but  the  record  of 
social  economics  in  America  was  presented  in  a  manner  unique  among 
the  national  exhibits.    The  Department  of  Education  and  Social  Econ- 
omy for  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Exposition  arranged  for 
two  series  of  monographs,  one  for  each  of  its  two  important  subjects. 
The  series  of  monographs  on  American  social  economics  was  edited  by 
Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.    There  were 
20  of  these  monographs,  the  work  of  18  different  writers,  and  they 
were  printed  in  excellent  form.    Though  the  cost  of  publishing  them 
was  defrayed  from  different  sources  and  the  printing  was  done  by  sev- 
eral American  presses,  care  was  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  type 
and  page  and  paper,  so  that  the  series  could  be  bound  together,  (a)    As 

a  Mention  should  l>e  made  of  the  generosity  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
assumed  the  expense  of  publishing  ten  or  more  of  the  monographs;  of  the  League 
for  Social  Ser\'ioe,  of  New  York,  which  contributed  four,  and  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  monographs  vary  in  size  from  8  to  102  pages.  The  following  list  ^ves 
the  subjects  and  authors: 

I.  The  Social  E<;onomy  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  by  Richard 
Waterman,  jr.,  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Social  Economy. 

II.  The  Country  and  tne  People,  by  txiw^ard  D.  Jones,  instructor  [now  professor] 
in  economics  and  statistics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

III.  Resources  and  Industries,  by  Edward  D.  Jones. 

IV.  Commercial  Institutions,  by  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  chief  of  the  foreign  depart- 
ment in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 

V.  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby,  expert  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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these  pamphlets  were  written  some  months  before  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition,  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  most  of  the  writers  to  refer 
to  particular  exhibits  in  the  section  as  illustrating  their  remarks.  In 
future  expositions  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  such  concert  between 
the  writers  of  monographs  and  the  exhibitors  that  the  writers  could 
refer  to  the  exhibits  and  the  exhibits  be  marked  with  references  to  the 
monographs. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  SOCIAL  BETTERMENT. 

A  close  accord  between  writer  and  exhibit  was  attained  in  the  inter- 
esting display  of  photographs  made  by  the  recently  formed  League  for 
Social  Ser\-ice  of  New  York  City.     Several  cases  of  photographs  were 
arranged  by  the  league,  which  acted  as  special  agent  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Economy,  to  illustrate  ''industrial  betterment/'  and 
the  secretary  of  the  league,  W.  H.  Tolman,  contributed  the  monograph 
with  the  same  title.     While  reference  was  not  made  from  one  source 
ot  information  to  the  other,  an  employer  of  labor  or  a  student  of  soci- 
ology interested  in  the  subject  and  willing  to  devote  some  hours  to  a 
$tudy  of  it  would  have  found  the  pamphlet,  which  was  illustrated  with 
*ight  pages  of  photographs,  and  the  wing-f  mme  views  of  the  industrial 
^tablishments  admirable  supplements  to  each  other.     This  portion  of 
he  United  States  section  might  be  called  the  most  strictly  *' mission- 
ary "*■   in  its  intention  of  provoking  imitation  of  the  good  works  of 
lumerous  American   employers,  and  this   fact   justifies  a  particular 
numeration  of  the  league's  exhibit  in  this  direction.    The  photographs 

VI.  Employment  Bureaus,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby. 

VII.  Inspection  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby. 

VIII.  InsjHM'tion  of  Mines,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby. 

IX.  Regulation  of  the  Sweating  System,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby. 

X.  Industrial  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby. 

XI.  Building  and  Loan  Assooiations,  by  William  Franklin  Willoughby. 

XII.  Coofieration  and  Profit  Sharing,  by  N.  P.  (iilman,  Meadville,  Pa. 

XIII.  The  Housing  Problem,  by  Lawrence  Veiller,  secretary  of  the  Tenement- 
loiwe  Committee,  Charity  Organization  Society,  New  York  City. 

XIV.  Religious  Movements  for  Social  Betterment,  by  Josiah'  Strong,  president  of 
he  Lea^e  for  S<K*ial  Service,  New  York  City. 

XV.  Municipal  Movements  and  Social  Progress,  by  Fre<lorick  W.  Spiers,  instructor 
n  history  and  economics  in  tlie  Northeast  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadel- 
»hia.  Pa. 

XVI.  Industrial  Betterment,  by  William  Howe  Tolman,  sivretary  of  the  Ix^ague 
or  Social  Sennce,  New  York  City. 

XVII.  Younp  Men's  Christian  Associations,  by  H.  S.  Ninde,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
latinnal  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  New  Vork  City. 

XVIII.  Trend  of  Social  Economic  Legislation,  bv  Roljert  H.  Whitten,  sociology 
ibrarian  in  the  New  York  State  Library,  An)aiiy,  N*.  Y. 

XIX.  The  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  Public  Hygiene  and  State  Medicine  in  the 
United  States,  by  Samuel  W.  Ablx)tt,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Boanl  of 
iealth,  Boston. 

XX.  TheSocial  Relief  Work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,  by  Booth 
rocker,  oommander,  New  York  City. 
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represented  the  works  and  the  various  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
employees,  of  which  the  following  is  a  list: 


INSTITUTIONS   FOR   BENEFIT  OP   EMPLOYEES  AT  VARIOUS   ESTABUSHMENTS  IN  THR 

UNITED  STATES. 


Establishment. 


Americtin  Waltham  Watoh  Co. 

F.  A.  Brownell  Photographic 

Works. 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway... 


Cleveland  Hardware  Co. . . 
Draper  Manufacturing  Co. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 


Location. 


Waltham,  Maw . . . 

Rochester,  N.Y... 

Cleveland,  Ohio . . 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Hopedale,  Mass. . . 
Da}ton,Ohio 


Eastman  Kodak  Co Rochester,  N.Y 


Ferris  Bnw 

Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.. 
H.J.  Heinz  Co 


Newark,  N.J 

Providence,  R.  I . . . 
Pittsburg,  Pa 


Ludlow  Co Ludlow,  Mass. 


N.O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Co.  | 

Proctor  &  Gamble  Co , 

Siegel-Cooper  Co I 


Leclaire.IU 

Ivorvdale,  Ohio 

New  York  and  Chi- 
cago. 


John  Wanamaker . 


Walker  A  Pratt  Co  ... 
Sherwin-Williams  Co . 


Institationfl  for  benefit  of  employMi. 


New  York  . 


Watcrtown,  Mass . . 
Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 


Robbing  Park,   employees'    houses,    and  the 

Adams  boarding  house. 
The  suggestions  from  employees  system  tad 

the  rest  room. 
Club  rooms,  with  billiard  tables,  bowling  slleyi, 

and  reading  matter  at  the  various  statiow. 
Library,  orchestra,  rest  room,  and  dining  roooL 
Emplovees*  houses. 
An  elaborate  system  of  clubs,  schools,  and  sxi- 

ties. 
Kodak  Park  around  the  factory  and  resdinf 

rooms. 
Recreation,  dining,  and  dressing  rooms. 
The  Casino. 
Dressing  rooms,  baths,  and  hospital,  girls'  tnd 

men's  dining  rooms,  and  the  new  auditoriim. 
Employees'  houses  (those  with  bath  rooms  being 

very  popular),  schools,  and  library. 
Villaffo  of  employees'  houses. 
FincDuildings. 
Rooms    for    reading,    lounging,   dining,  and 

washing;  hospital,  schoolroom,   gymnaslnm. 

clothing  closets,    bicycle    accommodatioiir, 

physician. 
School,  lunch,  and  recreation  rooms;   Looking 

Forward  Club  room. 
Baths,  lavatories,  and  lockers. 
Lunch  rooms,  bulletin  board,  and  factory  mag- 
azine. 


Besides  these  more  or  less  developed  systems  of  betterment  of  indus- 
trial conditions,  the  league  also  pictured  a  few  other  establishments 
where  the  general  conditions  of  the  workman's  lot  are  excellent — cases 
in  which  a  company,  without  establishing,  as  yet,  special  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  employees,  has  given  them  the  advantages  of 
healthful,  .spacious,  or  picturesque  surroundings  in  the  country.  Such 
are  the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  Vandergrif  t,  Pa. ;  the  Briar- 
cliff  farm,  at  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y.,  with  its  school,  church, and  men's 
boarding  house;  the  General  Electric  Company,  with  its  decoration  of 
its  grounds  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  its  projected  village  for  its  upper 
employees;  and  the  Westinghouse  Company  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  with 
its  library  in  the  office  building,  and  its  housing  system.  The  J.  H. 
Williams  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  especially  pfotects  its  men 
from  dangerous  machinery,  besides  furnishing  to  its  workmen  a  sys- 
tem of  baths;  while  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Corset  Company,  the  Gteorge 
Frost  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  C.  F.  Hathaway 
&  Co.  were  pictured  as  manufacturing  under  conditions  fully  approved 
by  the  National  Consumers'  League. 

The  monograph  by  Dr.  Tolman  contains  80  pages  describing  the  in- 
stitutions for  industrial  betterment  operated  by  most  of  the  firms  just 
n\entioned  and  by  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  others.  The  descriptions 
are  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  under  subject  headings  such  as  hygiene^ 
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fiiT  protcrlion,  prizes,  i<ch<X)lH,  recreation,  vjMations,  factory  publica- 
dowj*,  restauraoL^*  baths  and  lavatories,  pirks,  olub  hou.ses4,  thrift, 
lihraricj*,  impm\'«Hl  homes,  and  the  like.  There  are  full  nceounts  of 
(ir  work  of  several  rompanies,  such  as  those  at  Ludlow,  Ma^s..  VVil* 
meniin?:,  Pa.,  and  Providence,  U,  I.  Of  all  the  American  monogTaph.s 
wnjBcial  et'onomicM  Dr.  Tolniaiis  had  the  moyt  directly  practical  piir- 
pis^.  The  pamphlet  htis  lx>en  elevtrotyped  and  is  l>eing  used  by  the 
l/mgQt  for  Social  Service  in  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  working 
ppople, 

A  jip^ial  section  of  the  French  exhibit  illiistrated  "patronal  institu- 

tioiw/*  all  tho?iie  **  welfare  institutions/^  m  the  Germans  call  them, 

irhich  employers  support,  mainly  or  entirely  at  their  own  expense, 

/orthe  licnetit  of  their  work  f)eopIe.     France  has  a  great  variety  of 

qirh  institutions,  and  the  ?*ection  made  no  distinction  between  those 

whkh  are  maintained  without  protit  shai-ing  and  those  which  accom- 

puiy  tt  profit-sharing  agreement.     Often  the  latt-er  institution  has  fol- 

I  lowed  upon  a  considerable  development  of  the  patronal  institutions 

[proper,  and  in  no  essential  maimer  does  it  modify  them;  so  that  if  it 

icboold  \*e  given  up  they  would  still  continue.     The  great  French  mil- 

jiniy  »<ys«t4*ms^ — those  of  the  East,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South, 

be  Lyonsi.  the  Orleans,  and  the  State  itself— are  favorably  distin- 

:ui.-ihed  for  the  interest  they  take  in  the  housing,  health,  education, 

m\  n*creations  of  their  many  thousands  of  workers.     Similar  meas' 

in^ii  are  taken  by  Solvay  et  Cie.,  the  great  soda  manufacturers;  the 

ttmnd  Magazin  du  Louvi'e,  the  great  Parisian  department  store;  the 

id  Storage  Comptmy  of  Marseilles;  the  Corapagnie  G^n^nd  des 

j\ -  s  of  l*aris;  Garnier-Thicbaut  Freres  of  Kichompr^,  Vosges; 

Eie  Soci^t^  J.  and  A,  Pavin  de  Lafarge,  lime  and  cement  makers  of 
-  Ardeche;  J.  Tbiriez,  pere  et  tils,  cotton  manufacturers  of 
.  ..A  I  Loos,  and  Waddington  Sons  and  Company  in  the  sruuc  indus- 
at  Saint  Remy-sur-Avre. 
Thi'  patiHinal  institutions  of  Belgiuni  are  noted  for  their  number  and 
variety.  At  the  head,  in  point  of  size,  stand  those  of  the  great  zinc 
rorki«,  IjB  Vieille  Montague.  Thus  comtmny  in  the  exhibit  of  its 
'  in  thcl!barnp  de  Mars  building  called  attention  to  its  institu- 
]  its  workers  at  Moresnel,  Couit^%  Bray,  Angleur,  Penchot,  and 
[»tlier  places,  and  this  kind  of  i*eference  was  common  with  all  the  firms 
companies  p  Wig  such  institutions  who  made  exhibits.     A 

atlas  of  M  .,  reports,  and  photographs  showed  the  work 

oe  by  the  Society  for  Popular  Instniction  of  MorlanweU,  in  the 
i*  Hainaut«     The  activities  of  this  society,  founded  in  1877, 
.  vvclz  and  the  neighboring  communes,  embrace  all  kinds  of 
^ools  from  the  creche  to  the  gm'dicmie.     Some  500  boys  and  girls 
'   'ols.  and  there  are  70  pupils  in  the  industrial 
^     :.       ,    rtments;   the  Belgian  Government  subsidizes 
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the  latter  kind  of  instruction.  Under  the  15  sections  of  the  sociely^a 
institutions,  besides  more  common  entries,  were  Les  Francs  Mineon, 
the  union  of  coal  miners  for  promoting  their  moral  and  material  inter- 
ests; the  Conference  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  intended  to  relieve  needy 
families  and  to  prevent  free  and  illicit  union  of  the  sexes;  the  Cercle 
d'Agrdments,  which  provides  games  and  sports  on  Sundays;  the  Cercle 
Dramatique;  a  cheap  fuel  organization,  and  a  library  of  1,500  volumes. 

The  paternal  interest  of  the  Russian  Government  in  the  welfare  of 
workingmen  has  not  had  the  effect  of  extinguishing  individual  initia- 
tive in  Russia.    On  the  contrary,  there  were  in  the  Russian  section  the 
reports  and  exhibits  of  a  considerable  number  of  companies  and  firms 
which  have  done  much  to  render  the  condition  of  their  employees 
more  comfortable.     The  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  of  Dago- 
Keilell  (C.  &  E.  Ungern-Sternberg),  for  instance,  showed  models  of 
the  convenient  cottages  it  has  erected,  to  the  number  of  173,  for  its 
600  workmen,  of  which  138  are  full}"  paid  for.     These  houses  have 
abundant  garden  space  and  outbuildings,  including  a  bath  house. 
The  workman  is  helped  to  build  only  on  condition  that  he  shall  not 
sell  his  house  except  to  another  workman.    Artesian  wells  furnish  pure 
\Cater,  and  no  epidemic  disease  is  known  at  Dago-Kertell.     The  sea 
gives  opportunity  for  sport  and  for  fishing.    Two  cooperative  stores, 
three  schools,  a  hospital,  and  other  institutions  are  evidence  of  the 
continued  efforts  which  have  resulted  in  greutly  raising  the  level  of 
the  workman's  life,  and  have  kept  industrial  peace  for  fifty-six  years. 

Of  the  other  Russian  establishments  which  practice  the  principles  of 
industrial  betterment  on  a  large  scale,  the  cotton  mills  of  the  Soci^t^ 
de  la  Grande  Manufacture  at  Yaroslav  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicu- 
ous. Yaroslav  has  been  a  seat  of  this  industry  for  many  years,  and 
the  company  now  employs  nearly  9,000  persons,  of  whom  4,000  are 
women.  It  manufactures  chiefly  cheap  goods  for  the  popular  market 
A  third  of  the  volume  describing  the  works  is  devoted  to  the  institu- 
tions— religious,  educational,  sanitary,  and  recreative — which  the  com- 
pany supports,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  common  life  of  the  17,000 
people  who  depend  for  sul)sistence  upon  the  main  factory.  The  cotton 
mills  at  Tver  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  large  as  those  at  Yaroslav. 
The  company  here  maintains  a  school  with  conmiercial  and  superior  sec- 
tions, numbering,  in  189D-1900, 1,140  pupils;  a  hospital  with  102  beds; 
a  maternity  hospital;  an  asylum  for  aged  work  people;  an  orphanage 
and  a  creche;  a  library,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  2,500  rubles 
(1^1,287.50),  and  a  theater  seating  1,200  persons.  All  these  institutions 
are  free  to  the  work  people.  Other  companies  of  a  similar  tendency 
represented  at  Paris  were  the  Russian-American  Rubber  Company,  of 
St.  Petersburg;  the  B.  P.  and  A.  Yassuninsky  Company  (textiles),  of 
Eokhma,  Vladimir  department;  the  Cloth  Company  Popof^  Moeoow 
department;  La  Soci^t6  £mile  Zuivde\,^Vo«co^\  >i!ci^  \gAa»^«>n^^ 
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hstrawkft  (Prince  A.  Obolensky);  the  R  Malutine  Fils  Compftny  at 
Aun^nskol;  llic  cotton  miU.s  "'Lu  Manufacture  de^Trois  Montagnea," 
PYtHdiorol,  at  Moscow^  and  the  Coal  Company  of  Southern  Kussia, 

PROFIT  SHARING. 

LC«:'  1  !  ii-*^  the  classic  land  of  protit  sharing,  and  the  exhibit 

ty  |>i  ^''inR  tinuii  was  large  and  varied,  under  the  .stimulus 

rf  Ihc  Society  for  the  Practical  Study  of  Participation  in  Profit*,  of 
whieh  thf»  late  Charle.s  Robert  was  long  the  animating  spirit.  The  soci- 
rty^taow  numtH^riug  140  members,  stipulates  in  its  con.stitution  tiiatonly 
ismplojerHor  workers  in  profit-Hharing  ei^tabli.shments  can  become  mem- 1 
ber^  Among  the  hou^ses  exhibiting  at  Paris  in  this  line  of  social  effort 
nuiy  Ik?  mentioned  the  le8.s  familiar  names  of  L.  Francois,  A,  Grellon  et 
Cie.,  rubber  manufac^turer^  at  Paris;  Delaunay-BoIIeville  et  Cie,,  engi- 
iiren*  at  St  Denis;  A.  Badin  et  Fils,  Barentin;  La  Grande  Culture' 
Thencnille  (x\Jlier)*  a  ciittle-raising  farm,  wher^  one-half  of  the  products 
goe**  to  the  associated  cultivators,  and  there  lias  been  a  great  iniprove- 
menl  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laterers;  (a)  the  Comjiagnie  ' 
de*  Wagon- Bars  (dining  cars),  which  gives  its  highest  giiide  of  em- 
ploy e4*>f  a  bonus  of  3  per  cent  on  the  busineiis  done;  the  Secteur  do  la 
Clichy,  Paris,  an  electric-light  company  with  143  participants; 

ihit  Chain bre  Consuluitif  des  vWsociations  Ouvrieres  de  Production, 

which  has  divided  from  25  to  60  \mY  cent  of  the  profits  with  the  work-  ^M 
mtn  employed  and  has  built  t>0  houses  in  Paris  and  40  in  the  depart-  ^" 
nt  (or  working  people. 

he  long-cstJihlished  and  successful  profit-sharing  establish  men  ts  of 
re,  Godin,  Boucicaut,  and  Larot^he-Joubcrt  were  represented  in 
i  sections,  because  of  the  variety  of  their  institutions  for  their 
fWJployees,  and  eJ^peciall3'  by  large  wall  diagrams  in  the  great  open  S 
Itpper  hall  of  the  Palais,     A  few  details  from  th'e  placards  of  the  noted  ^" 
Bon  March *'%  founded  by  M.  Aristide  lioucicaut,  rujiy  be  mentioned. 
The  capital  of  the  lion  Marche  is  in  4W  shares  of  32  coupons  each*    The  ^^ 
whole  Iti.SOO  coupons  are  held  by  employees,  ai*tive  or  retired,  so  that  ^M 
thiu  vuist  enterprise  is  now  a  trul}'  cooperative  establishment.     There  ^M 
were  2,741  employees  reported  as  sharing  in  the  hK^nefits  of  the  provident 
fund,  for  which  m  first  lev^^  is  made  upon  the  profits.     The  latest  contri-  ^J 
hutioD  to  this  fund  was  245,000  francs  ($47,285),  its  capital  was3,125/J4S  B 
francs  (^♦;o3,30S),  and  the  sums  distrilmted  l,450jji:i7  franr.s  (*279,971).       ' 
A  total  of  1,073  employees  have  profited  by  this  fund  on  leaving  the 
hou^e.     A  fimd  to  replace  the  present  Caisse  de  Retraite  or  retiring 
fund  of  0.751,685  fmnc^  (*l,30a,075)  has  a  capital  of  2,508,620  frames  fl 

U-nt  fjf  the  mt^tnyer  system  can  now  be  referred  to  a  valuable  work  }«y  M* 
n.  Lf  M(^it4*yajfe  et  1»  F1artici|i«ition  aux  B6n<»ficee,  published  iq  18l»8,  aad 
mith  the  slmre  system,  and  to  a  supplementary  pampXAeV  \>7  ^Xi 
*'r't*-  v/jr  M  Mi^tayage,  1900, 
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($484,165).  A  third  levy  is  made  in  behalf  of  the  aid  and  retiring 
fund  for  the  work  people  {1^  ov/vriers)^  which  now  amounts  to  438,485 
francs  ($84,628).  The  Bon  March^  pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  deposits 
up  to  3,000  francs  ($579)  from  any  employee.  It  provides  lodging  for 
young  women  in  its  employ  whose  homes  are  not  in  Paris  and  for 
young  persons  who  can  not  live  at  home  in  the  city.  Coffee  and  choco- 
late are  free  to  the  women  employed,  and  each  employee  has  a  right  to 
a  luncheon  and  a  dinner,  which  is  the  same  for  all  grades,  in  one  of  the 
four  dining  saloons,  where  one-third  of  the  force  can  eat  together,  wine 
or  beer  and  a  salad  being  furnished.  Medicines  and  medical  attend- 
ance are  furnished  free  in  case  of  need,  and  16  free  beds  are  reserved 
for  the  employees  in  the  Hospital  Boucicaut.  All  employees  must 
belong  to  some  mutual  aid  society.  Besides  maintaining  classes  in 
vocal  and  instrumental  nmsic,  fencing,  and  the  study  of  English,  the 
Bon  March6  sends  the  most  capable  students  to  London  for  a  stay  of 
several  months  to  perfect  their  mastery  of  English. 

Professor  Reiger's  pamphlet  on  provident  institutions  in  Holland, 
exhibited  in  the  Dutch  section,  was  mainly  concerned  with  savings, 
pensions,  and  the  increavsing  prevalence  of  life  insurance.  HLs  second 
pamphlet  on  wages  and  profit-sharing  handles  a  variety  of  topics  such 
as  the  later  and  the  older  Bourses  du  Travail  and  their  somewhat  dis- 
appointing record  in  finding  employment  for  men  out  of  work.  Profit 
sharing  finds  a  friend  in  Professor  lleiger,  but  the  pamphlet  deals 
chiefly  with  the  experience  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Van  Marken  in  regard  to  this 
method  of  remuneration  of  labor  in  Holland.  Mr.  Van  Marken  has 
published  a  brochure  of  some  70  pages,  abundantly  illustrated,  which 
represents,  in  successful  operation,  a  carefully  reasoned  out  scheme  of 
social  organization  of  industry,  covering  the  whole  life  of  the  work- 
ingnian.  This  scheme  bears  no  such  marks  of  fancifulness  as  abound 
in  Fourier's  system,  and  is  free  from  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  faults 
which  M.  Godin  and  Mr.  Van  Marken  committed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Marken's  labors  have  been  noticed  in  most  of  the  recent  literature  on 
industrial  betterment,  but  apparently  none  of  the  authors  had  before 
him  this  new  and  authoritative  work,  which  details  the  history  and  the 
present  working  of  a  remarkable  system  of  institutions  for  the  welfare 
of  the  employee. 

HOUSING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  center  of  the  floor  of  the  United  States  section  was  occupied  by 
three  large  models  of  tenement  houses,  contributed  by  the  tenement 
house  committee  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New  York. 
Effort  is  being  made  to  procure  needed  legislation  to  promote  the  for- 
mation of  companies  to  build  improved  dwellings  at  moderate  rents 
and  to  shape  public  opinion  concerning  a  problem  which  takes  an  acute 
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l/omi  m  New  York  beyond  all  other  cities  of  the  modern  world.  No 
'  tl  of  Kurope  can  ^hovv  .^uch  a  condition  uf  thingn  an  that 
MO  U  by  unc  of  the^e  models* — that  of  the  old  block  i)ounded  by 
t%  Fors*ythe,  Canal,  and  Bayard  streets,  Here  are  39  tenement 
i*eH^  with  0U5  different  apartments,  atTommodatini^  *i,781  p*Tsons, 
llii  over  5  3'ears  of  age  and  46^  under.  Twenty -one  Hptirtmentfl 
ire  five  room**  each;  105,  four  rooms;  179,  three  ruom»,  and  2t33  two 
aly.  The  block  has  but  2H4  water-closets  and  not  a  single  Ijath- 
Forty  apartments  have  hot  water,  and  there  are  441  dark  rooms, 
with  no  ventilation  to  the  outer  air,  all  the  lij^ht  and  air  coming  from 
oilier  roomi^;  (>i'if>  rooniM  get  their  light  and  air  from  dark  and  narrow 
air  8kaft£.  The  spectacle  presented  by  this  l>lock,  with  it**  interior  area 
almost  filled  by  bouses,  crowded  into  the  formerly  free  j^pace,  and  its 
oarrow  passages  for  air  and  light  was  a  revelation  to  many  visitors. 
But  the  old  bhx'k,  tmd  a*s  it  is,  is  far  better  than  the  new  block  of  typi- 
f  cal  tenement  hoii8e4S  erected  under  existing  lawn,  which  wa^  also  shown. 
I  With  4  famili4*8  on  each  floor  in  14  roums;  2)1  families  in  each  building, 
7U4  families  in  the  whole  block,  4,000  persons  all  told,  all  the 
I  of  the  same  height  and  as  near  together  as  possible,  this  impos- 
litg  bliH^k  is  one  of  the  worst  types  ever  built. 

It  was  unfortunate  tliat  the  cheerful  side  of  the  situation  was  repre* 
li^nled  by  only  one  mmlel  of  the  prize  plans  by  Mr,  R,  Thomas  Short 
for  the  l>est  form  of  eouHtruction  of  tenements  on  an  entire  block  around 
I A  central  re<"tangular  area  affording  a  playground. 

The  photogmphs  of  the  numerous  tenements  built  b}^  Mr.  A.  T. 
I  WhilP,  of  iJrooklyn,  and  by  the  Improved  Dwellings  AKHOciation  and 
jibe  City  and  Suburlmn  Homes  Company,  l>oth  of  Mew  York,  were  in 
|a  c^rne  on  one  side  of  the  room,  where  they  were  inspected  by  few. 

In  Mr.  \Vhite\s  buildings  every  rt>om  ha.'^  air  and  light  direct  fiT>m 
I  outside.  The  rents  iri  the  older  blocks  arc  from  ^l.W  per  week  for  two 
iroonia  to  $3  for  three  rooms.  The  apartments  are  occupied  by  day 
jrers  an<l  all  classes  of  workirignien,  who  thuj^  pay  no  more,  possibly 
^,  than  they  would  be  charged  for  the  worst  teneutcnts  in  New  York, 
[while  Mr.  White  has  received  5  per  cent  net  protit  on  bis  investment 
[for  20  years  or  more.  In  his  more  recent  Riverside  f>uildings  $7.60 
I  per  month  is  charged  for  three  rooms,  each  apartment  is  self-contained, 
I  having  a  separate  water-closet,  dust  chute,  and  washtubs.  The  inte- 
rior area  is  made  into  a  «niall  park,  IW  by  250  feet,  with  a  fountain, 
I  a  playground,  and  a  concert  stand,  where  music  is  furnished  free  on 
I  S:^turdays  in  summer. 

The   model   tenements   erected   on   Seventy-tirst  street  and   First 

I  avenue.  New  York,  by  the  Improved  Dwellings  Association,  in  1S79, 

are  another  demonstration  of  the  compatibility  of  *' philanthropy  and 

[5  per  cent,'^  the  rents  ranjritig  from  ^6  a  month  for  two  rooms  to 

113.50  for  three.     Likewise.-,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Com|)any, 
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at  Sixty-fourth  street  and  First  avenue,  supply  independent  apart- 
ments of  two  or  three  rooms,  with  shower  and  tub  baths,  dumb-waiters, 
steam  heat,  and  gas  ranges,  at  an  average  rent  of  $1  a  week  per  room. 
Other  photographs  represented  the  neat  and  comfortable  houses  for 
workingmen  erected  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  renting  for  from  $10  to  $22 
a  month,  and  in  Cincinnati,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Dayton, 
Pittsburg,  and  St.  Paul.  But  the  extreme  contrast  to  the  perpetual- 
fever  nests  of  Baxter  street  and  Bottle  Alley,  in  New  York,  was  shown 
in  the  model  houses  erected  by  American  employers  at  Willimantic, 
Conn.,  where  six  rooms  rent  for  $1.93  a  week,  in  a  park-like  environ- 
ment; at  the  Howland  Mills,  New  Bedford;  at  Cumberland  Mills,  Me., 
and  especially  at  Hopedale,  Mass.,  where  the  Draper  Company  build 
double  houses  for  men  who  earn  $2.50  a  day,  creditable  to  any  coun- 
try neighborhood,  which  they  let  for  $3  a  week,  each  house  containing 
a  parlor,  dining  room,  kitchen,  pantry,  hall,  bathroom,  and  three  sleep- 
ing rooms. 

Europe,  as  has  been  said,  has  no  such  tenement-house  problem  as  New 
York  presents.  In  East  London,  for  example,  the  worst  streets  are  bor- 
dered by  houses  of  two  or  three  stories  only,  while  in  Paris  the  all-too- 
common  style  of  house,  the  same  for  rich  and  poor,  provides  a  central 
area  for  each  dwelling.  The  housing  problem  in  Europe  is  mainly  at 
present  the  problem  of  providing  better  houses  in  the  countrj'^  or  the 
suburban  districts  for  factory  hands  or  agricultural  laborers.  How 
earnest  and  widespread  the  efforts  are  which  municipalities,  employers 
of  labor,  and  philanthropic  societies  are  making  toward  this  end  was 
evident  in  the  social  economic  exhibits  of  all  the  more  enlightened 
nations  at  Paris.  It  was  especially  evident  in  the  exhibit  of  work- 
men's dwellings  built  of  actual  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  at  the  exposi- 
tion annex  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  Here,  in  an  ample  space,  were 
full-sized  houses  representing  the  comfortable  and  attractive  tene- 
ments built  by  the  Soci6t^  Bordelaise  des  Habitations  a  Bon  March^, 
the  Menier  Chocolate  Works  at  Noisiel,  near  Paris,  the  Caisse 
d'£pargne  of  Troyes,  the  Prussian  ministry  of  war,  the  Farbwerke  of 
Lucius  and  Bruning,  at  HOchst  on  the  Main,  the  General  Savings  and 
Retiring  Fund  guaranteed  by  the  Belgian  State,  the  Suchard  Choco- 
late Works  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  and  the  Lever  Company,  at 
Port  Sunlight,  England. 

The  Bordeaux  Society  showed  on  the  side  of  its  dwelling,  at  Vin- 
cennes, a  statement  of  its  work.  It  builds  houses  in  groups  of  from 
7  to  28  in  number.  These  houses  have  a  kitchen  and  living  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  one  step  down  from  the  yard,  two  large  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  and  two  of  good  size  in  the  attic  under  the  roof,  sloping 
back.  They  are  built  in  a  very  solid  manner,  each  having  a  bathroom, 
and  there  is  a  garden  in  the  rear.  The  property,  in  the  case  of  ^e 
Cheysson  group  valued  at  7,800  francs  ($1,505)  for  ground  and  boilding, 
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bi»  Hcquii^d  in  re»*ular  payments  for  twenty  years  at  what  amounts 
to  a  tnoileriite  rent. 

At  Noimcl  tbe  hou.s*vN  stand  widely  apart  in  a  park  tbroupfh  which  a 

rer  rmife.  Tboy  are  double,  costin^^  8,2^3  francs  (^1,001),  each  bouj§6 
having  a  kitchen,  a  hallway  {mile)  in  front,  a  good  cellar,  and  two  cham- 
U^r»\  the  yearly  rent  is  150  franci=;  (?28.95).  The  neat  hou^e^  built  by 
ihe  Savin|!r>  Hank  of  Troyei^i  for  5,1(X)  f rjincs  ($1184)  have  large  gardens 
and  inmll  greenhouses.  The  Prussian  war  ministry's  double  houses 
are  quite  different  in  style  from  the  others,  but  very  substantial  and 
homelike  in  appeanmce,  an  outhouse  and  a  large  garden  being  pro- 
ided  for  each  pair  of  bouses. 

The  Belgian  exhibit  at  Vincennes  was  the  largest,  showing  the 
great  interest  taken  by  this  crowded  little  country  in  the  housing 
of  it**  nmny  thoanand  workers.  At  Ixelles,  for  instan<u>.  the  working' 
man  belonging  to  the  Ck>op<?nitive  Society  pays  17*50  fmncs  (|>3,88) 
iDonthly  rent,  this  sum  including  the  premium  on  a  life- insurance  pol- 
icy for  3,(XM»  francs  ($57l^)  procured  as  a  guamntee  for  20  years,  and 
then  he  becomes  owner  of  a  house  costing  2,638  francs  (!i^509)*  This 
n?ot  is  easy  for  a  man  to  \my  who  is  earning  3.50  francs  (6S  cents)  a  day, 
AlChen^e,  likewise,  if  he  earns  4  francs  (77  cents)  a  day  he  can  become 
owner,  after  twentj'-tive  years,  of  a  house  costing  4,125  fmncs  (^7l>6) 
by  paying  2L5U  francs  (Sy:.15)  rent,  a  life-insunince  policy  for  3,850 
francs  ($743)  being  procured.  Another  example  in  Belgium  is  fur- 
nished by  a  4,30i»- franc  ()f830)  house,  SCO  francs  (*154)  foi'  the  lot  and 
3,5tK>  francH  (lim70)  for  the  building,  to  be  gained  in  fifteen  years  by  a 
workman  [mying  26  francs  (§5.02)  i^ent  on  a  wage  of  6  francs  ($1.16), 
his  life-insurance  policy  Iveing  for  3,200  fmncs  (^18).  The  tend- 
ency of  large  makers  of  chocolate  to  care  for  their  employees,  shown 
not  only  at  Noisiel,  but  by  the  Cadburys  in  their  model  establishment 
ut  Bournville,  near  Birmingham,  England,  appears  in  the  large  two- 
story  and  high-studded  houses  built  by  Ph.  Suchard,  the  Swiss 
manufacturer.  It  would  be  difficult  to  choose,  on  the  score  oi  com- 
fort, between  these  roomy  dwellings  and  the  brick  cottages  of  Port 
Sunlight,  England,  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  architectumliy,  in  the 
Vincennes  exhibit.  In  the  Champ  de  Mars  building  the  Lever 
Brothers  exhibited  a  lai-ge  relief  model  of  their  viltage.(//) 

An  tmportatit  exhilut  at  Vincennes,  near  the  workingmen's  dwell- 
ioga,  was  the  reproduction  of  the  attractive  Maison  de  Convales- 
i*eoee  maintained  at  the  metal  works  and  foundry  of  Berusdorf, 
Lower  Austria,  by  Arthur  Krupp.  Herr  Krupp's  hospital,  with  its 
M  beds  and  ail  the  adjuncts  of  a  cheerful  common  home  for  as  many 

a  It  Is  hardly  necewary  to  refer  to  the  refiort  on  the  Housing  of  the  Wo? king  Poo- 

(pleikpirefmrcN!,  tinder  the  dirvction  of  the  riiit4?ii  States  Department  of  Labor  hi  1895, 

by  X*T,  E,  R.  L.  Gould,     In  this  re|X)rt  are  dej3<^riljed  in  <ietail»  with  many  plaxis  and 

Ulisrtnitiona,  moei  of  the  types  of  housefi  which  were  exhibited  at  Viin-eiiijes.     Port 

[  Biuiltfrbl  h  ci  mone  recent  dute. 
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convalescents,  is  but  one  of  the  many  institutions  supported  by  him 
for  the  benefit  of  the  force.  The  list  embraces  an  industrial  school,  a 
college,  a  public  school,  a  church,  a  music  hall,  a  theater,  a  dining 
hall,  a  health  station,  two  recreation  houses,  and  a  cooperative  store. 
The  workingmen's  houses  are  neat  and  of  various  styles. 

English  cooperators  are  becoming  deeply  interested  in  the  erection 
of  houses  for  workingmen.  In  answer  to  inquiries  from  the  central 
board  109  societies  stated  lasi  spring  that  they  have  no  housebuilding 
department,  but  224  others  replied  as  follows: 

Houses  built  and  owned  by  the  societies 4, 247 

Houses  built  and  sold  by  the  societies 3, 709 

Houses  built  by  members  on  advances  made  by  the  societies 16, 062 

Total 24,038 

The  better  housing  of  the  workingman  is  evidently  a  problem  that 
deeply  stirs  the  French  conscience.  A  large  number  of  exhibits  of 
photographs  and  models  were  shown  in  class  106,  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, in  addition  to  the  houses  at  the  Vincennes  annex.  A  Marseilles 
society,  which  has  replaced  many  picturesque  but  unwholesome  dwell- 
ings in  that  city  with  healthful  homCvS  at  a  moderate  cost,  endeavors  to 
influence  capital  to  ''do  social  service  by  helping  the  workingman''  in 
this  direction,  and  seeks  to  diffuse  among  the  working  people  them- 
selves the  desire  for  a  comf oilable  home.  From  numerous  quarters  the 
housing  movement  in  France  receives  aid  and  encouragement.  Pro- 
prietors of  mines  like  those  of  Lens  and  Douvrin  or  Roche-la-Motiere 
et  Firminy;  Chocolate  works  like  the  Menier,  at  Noisiel;  Catholic 
industrialists  like  the  Harmel  Brothers,  at  Val  des  Bois;  glassworks 
like  the  Cristalleries  de  Baccarat;  pottery  makers  like  H.  Boulenger  et 
Cie.,  at  Choisy-le-Roi;  ironworkers  like  the  Soci^t^  Anonyme  de  Vezin 
Aulnoye,  and  F.  Hubin,  at  Harfleur;  makers  of  chemicals  like  the 
Solvay  Company,  at  Varang^ville-Dombasle,  all  second  the  efforts  of 
people's  banks  (such  as  La  Prudence,  at  Montceau-les-Mines,  Sa6ne-et- 
Loire),  of  savings  banks,  and  of  building  societies  among  the  workers 
themselves.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  Association  Fra- 
ternellc  des  Employes  et  Ouvriers  des  Chemins  de  Fer  Fran^ais,  which 
has  erected  nine  types  of  houses;  Le  Coin  du  Feu,  at  Saint  Denis;  Ma 
Campagne,  of  the  Magazin  du  Louvre  employees,  which  has  erected 
very  pleasing  homes  in  the  country,  and  the  Soci^t^  des  Habitations 
Ouvrieres  de  Passy-Auteuil,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  Soci6t6  de 
Cr(?dit  des  Habitations  il  Bon  March6,  founded  in  1898  under  the  presi- 
dency of  M.  Jules  Siegfried,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  francs  ($96,500), 
makes  loans  to  local  building  associations  at  3  per  cent  Interest  net.  In 
1899  it  loaned  890,000  francs  (8171,770)  in  this  way.  In  France,  as  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  much  that  is  picturesque  and  antique 
in  the  town  or  country  homes  of  the  poor  will  inevitably  disappear 
before  this  large  movement  for  better  housing.     Mention  is  made  of 
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S?^Ienior,  ih**  Sohiiy,  the  Mag^zin  de  Louvre,  the  Pa^sr-Auteuil,  and 
Je  A.  Ejigt^iw  faouHes  at  Ht'^rirourt  (Haute  Saone)  as  among  the  moat 
Umctircu  (fr)  The  pressure  of  modern  populations  into  cities  renders 
pnitiaWe  that  the  housing  problem  will  long  continue  to  occupy  all 
bf?  philanlhrupy  ami  all  the  huwinCiHs  sagacity  that  can  bectmcentrateJ 
111  it-  The  Stati>*tical  Society  of  Paris,  for  instimce,  in  a  diagmm 
fu  ni  the  Ex^Kisitron,  dr»rlared  that  the  most  numerous  families  in 
and  the  suburbs  are  the  worst  lodged;  and  that  for  the  proper 
>uj*ing,  in  oumfurt  and  decency,  of  the  existing  working  popvilatiou 
lierr  i^faould  be  :J0,2O2  more  lodgings  of  two  roomin  each,  1S^K<I75  of 
irei*  room.H,  8,055  of  four  room.s,  and  2,3Sl*  *»f  <i\  '^  roomu,  a  total  of 
«L»,$21  additional  lodgings  of  143,594  rooms. 

be  great  attention  jmid  in  Belgium  to  question^  involving  the  w*el- 

\  of  the  workingman  wa,s  evidenced  at  Paris  by  the  large  amount 

literoturG  shown   in  the  f^ociat  ec-onomy  building.     Much  of  it 

pferr^  to  the  housing  of  employees.     The  Compagnie  Beige  dWssur- 

G^n^rales  sur  la  Vie.  for  instance,  advanced  from  181)3  to  18t**J 

jT  cheap  houses  nearly  6,5riO,(XlO  francs  ($1,254,5(M))  to  be  repaid  in 

■f  the  combination  of  mixed  insurance.     Loans  amount- 

M  4,(K»0,tHK)  fnmt^s  (^772,0«K>)  were  secured  in  the  latter 

%fM    In  addition  to  the  example^s  already  given  from  the  housing 

ichihit  at  the  Vincennes  annex,  an    instance  nuiy  be  quoted  of  the 

Inaneing  by  the  workingman  of  one  out  of  many  attractive  houses  in 

large  citj-  shown  in  photographs.     The  land  in  this  case  cost  1,1*40 

mcs  ($874)  and  the  building  8,2(ni  fmncs  (*1,5H8),  a  total  of  10,140 

M1C8  ($l,i*57).     On  this  a  loan  was  made  at  an  interest  charge  of  240 

mcj*  (W6.32)  and  the  pi*emium  of  mixed  iusumnce  on  a  twent3''j'ear 

>li€n^  was  308.45  francs  ($58.57),  making  it  necessary  for  the  work- 

agtiiao  to  pay  543.45  fmncs  (Ii^l04.8i))  a  year  for  tweat^^  years  in  lieu  of 

ant.    At  the  end  of  the  time  he  Ijecomes  full  proprietor-    The  Belgian 

Irties  often  bear  peculiarly  appropriate  names,  such  as  that 

ry  Eigen  Heerd  (your  own  hearth)  at  Antwerp. 

In  Holland  the  Jordaan  Society  takes  its  name  from  one  of  the 

rorst  quarters  of  Amsterdam,  where  the  poor  are  very  badly  housed. 

The  Bociety*s  jmmphlet,  entitled  *'An  Essay  at  the  Solution  of  the 

Jue^tion  of  Ltxlging  the  People,"  gives  photographs  of  old  and  new 

onditions  in  the  .small  section  of  the  Jordatin  chosen  for  its  work. 

These  views  are  very  similar  to  those  presented  in  volumes  on  the 

lement-house  evil  in  New  York.     The  society  has  been  anxious,  in 


aTbe  report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  People 
n«  plans  and  details  of  many  of  the  styles  of  houses  alludetl  to  above.    M.  ^tuile 
ax,  a*  French  specialist  in  this  Une.  is  U)e  author  of  several  workj?  exhibited  in 
l06,  vix,  Workmen's  DwelHnjj?  in  all  Conntriesi,  second  e«^ition,  650  pp.,  with 
i«>f  7R  pUfe«-  l/Et'ononuHie  pratique^  815  pp.,  72  platea,  and  l.es  Maliitations 
TXe  8i^'I^,  300  pp.,  18  plates,  a  comptc  rendu  of  the  docu- 
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its  revival  of  activity  in  the  la,st  five  years,  to  gain  a.s  much  light  as 
pc>S8j}jle  from  cautiou.s  experimt'iiting.  It  found  itself  obliged  to 
adopt  the  system  of  tx)nstrueting  large  blocks  of  tenements  rather 
than  suuill  houses,  but  in  all  directions  it  was  ready  to  learn  by  experi- 
ence.  The  result  of  its  labors  in  facing  the  housing  problem  oq  a 
large  scale  in  a  great  city  like  Amstertlum  was  a  complete  agreement 
with  a  governmental  declaration  made  in  submitting  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. ''Experience  has  prtived  that,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
e^ntml  authority,  a  complete  cure  can  not  be  obtained.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  transfonii,  without  expropriation,  filthy  and  unwhole- 
some quarters  and  overcrowded  centers  into  healthy  and  spacious  dis- 
trict^l  with  8uit*ible  buildings.  We  murit,  therefoi*e,  to  this  end^ 
enlarge  the  law  of  expropriation.  But  we  can  expect  a  lasting  better- 
ment only  if  the  efforts  of  private  initiative  find  financial  support  in 
fiubsidies  from  the  State  and  the  municipality.''  The  pamphlet  is  a 
contribution  of  weight  to  the  literature  of  the  housing  question. 

In  the  Sw'edish  section  of  social  economy  there  w^cre  exhibited 
attractive  models  of  the  houses  for  workingmen  ei-ected  by  the  Soci^tS 
Carnegie  of  Stockholm  and  also  an  interesting  analogue  to  the  work 
of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  ISIrs.  Lewis  in  London  and  Mi's.  Roland 
Lincoln  in  Boston.  The  society  at  Stockholm  for  building  workmen's 
dwellings,  known  as  Stockholms  Arlx^tarshem,  has  erected  five  model 
houses  which  accommcKlate  at  present  OHO  persons,  more  than  half 
being  children  or  minors.  The  dividend  allow^ed  is  4  per  cent.  Any 
surplus  is  spent  for  the  benefit  <if  the  tenants,  who  have  always  been 
very  appreciative  of  these  lodgings,  taking  good  care  of  them  and 
paying  their  rents  i-egularly.  The  tenants  have  established  a  mutual 
aid  society,  and  there  is  a  cooperative  store  on  the  premises.  The 
society  supports  Sunday  schools  and  manual-training  classes  for  the 
young  people  among  its  tenants.  These  classes  follow  the  lines 
marked  out  by  the  private  association  (aided  by  the  municipalitj^) 
known  as  the  Arbetsstugor  fOr  Barrj,  or  Society  for  Estal)lishing 
Workshops  for  Poor  Children.  There  arc  37  of  these  institutions*  in 
Sweden,  according  to  the  brief  accoimt  given  by  Madame  Anna  Ilierta- 
Bc^tzius,  and  experience  has  shown  their  great  value  in  preventing  the 
demoralisation  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  Frederika  Hremer 
So<'iety  for  Pronmling  tlie  Interests  of  Women  is  deeply  interested  in 
tbii§and  similar  movements  for  the  improvement  of  faxniW  life. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  COOPERATION. 


GHEAT  BRITAIN. 


Whatever  may  have  l>een  accomplished  elsewhere  in  the  way  of  dis- 
tributive or  productive  cooi>eration,  Great  Britain  has  now  a  lead 
per  all  other  countries.     The  large  cluirt  exhibited!  at  Paris  by  the 
rfibh  Cooj^erative  Union  was  prepared  too  early  to  show  the  figures 
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of  English  oooperation  for  1899.  Figures  for  1899  were  obtained, 
however,  from  the  report  made  at  the  cooperative  congress  at  Cardiff 
in  June,  1900,  and  are  given  below.  The  central  board  complains  that 
many  societies  fail  to  comply  with  urgent  and  repeated  requests  for 
information,  while  other  societies  send  in  the  desired  information  too 
late  for  compilation.  Despite  this  incompleteness,  however,  English 
cooperation  makes  an  impressive  exhibit.  The  following  tables  give 
the  total  results  of  cooperative  activity  for  1898  and  1899:  (a) 

TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP,  SHARE  CAPITAL,   SALES.  PROFITS,  AND  INVESTMENTS  OF  COOP- 
ERATIVE SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  1898  AND  1899. 


Yw. 

Total 
socie- 
ties. 

Socie- 
ties re- 

Members. 

Share  cap- 
ital. 

Sales. 

Proflta. 

Invest- 
ments. 

Ij« 

1.640 
1.651 

1.608 
1,613 

1.646,078 
1,729,976 

$96,157,363 
104,053,201 

1318,565,329 
339,852,028 

$34,872,137 
38.071,953 

S56,847,027 

I^ 

65.548,538 

MEMBERSHIP,    SHARE  CAPITAL.  SALES,  AND  PROFITS  OF  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  BY  KIND  OF  SOCIETY.  1898  AND  1899. 


Kind  of  Dociety  and  year. 


Total 
socie- 
ties. 


Members. 


Share  capi- 
,    tal. 


Sales. 


Profits. 


Wholesale  societies: 

1»H , 

JMU 

Retail  societies: 

IW 

liW 

Ptwlucf  ive  societies: 

1H»* 

1899 

Supply  aiwociations: 

1899!!'.!."!.".'!!.'.'." 

Special  societies: 
18»* 


1,468  1, 
1,473  I  1, 

.«! 

163 


1,351 
1,369 


535, 119 
613,460 


31,890 
32.957 


77.151 
80,986 


r)67 
1,204 


94,863.906 
5,174.223 

84,801,230 
92,142,418 

3,837,021 
4.013,446 

2.646,734 
2,641,668  I 

8,472  , 
81,446 


202, 
219, 


1,896,735 
1,566,074 

340,792 
223,396 

.121,026 
,265,763 

.198,401 
,665,166 

8,375 
131.629 


•2,168,405 
2,682,604 

31.588.782 
a4, 190, 808 

809,143 
870,476 

3a5,023 
309,  &18 

7*1 
18.522 


CAPITAL,  SALES.  INTEREST,  AND  PROFITS  OF  COOPERATIVE  WHOLESALE  S<X;iETIES  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND,  1898  AND  1899. 


Society  and  year. 


English  wholesale: 

189R 

1899 

Scottish  wholesale: 

189« 

1899 


Mem- 
bers. 


al,063 
a  1,079 


5567 
c60l 


Capital. 


Share. 


$3,774,141 
•3.996,486 


l,0S9.7d5 
1,177.737  ' 


Loan. 


$6,286,116 
0.639,585 


I  Interest 
Sales.         on  cap- 
I     Ital. 

1 


866.061,511 
69. 104, 523 


4,076,6?2       22,835,224 
5.0;?9.144  I     24,401,561 


$184,299 
195, 1H6 


53,444 
55.940 


Profits. 


$1,306,387 
1.584,693 

802,018 
1,097.911 


a  Societies.  6288  societies  and  279  employees".  r290  societies  and  311  employees. 

The  figures  in  the  last  table  show  a  steady  progress  in  the  activities 
of  the  two  great  wholesale  societies.     The  list  of  the  distributive  retail 

a  The  Cooperative  Union,  it  should  be  observed,  does  not  include  all  the  cooper- 
ative societies  in  Great  Britain.     In  1899  there  were  1,095  societies,  with  a  member- 
ship of  1,523,030,  which  were  members  of  the  union,  and  656  societies,  with  a  mem- 
benhip  ol  206^946,  which  were  outside  the  onion.    Twenty-two  societiea  \o\iie4  \Xift 
aakminl899, 
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societies  which  were  reported  to  the  congress  shows  a  gain  of  only  5, 
but  this  is  largely  because  the  tendency  is  now  strong  for  the  large 
societies  to  establish  branches  in  outlying  districts,  where  formerly 
independent  but  weak  societies  would  have  been  set  up;  212  branches 
were  thus  established  in  1899  by  141  societies,  in  most  cases  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  central  board. 

FBANCE  AND  OTHER  C0T7NTRIES. 

More  than  half  of  the  space  on  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  social 
economy  building  at  Paris  was  assigned  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Exposition  to  French  exhibitors.  The  cooperative  distributive  stores 
of  France  numbered  1,489  in  December,  1899,  according  to  the 
Almanach  de  la  Cooperation  Fran;*aise  for  1900,  a  gain  of  40  over  the 
figures  for  1898;  but  many  societies  fail  even  to  report  their  existence. 
Among  the  numerous  societies  which  were  represented  by  exhibits  in 
the  section  devoted  to  cooperative  distribution  those  sustained  by  the 
employees  of  the  leading  railway  systems  of  Fmnce  were  conspicuous 
for  their  size  and  effectiveness.  Others  deserving  special  attention 
were  the  Civil  Cooperative  Society  of  the  eighteenth  arrondissement 
of  Paris,  the  society  La  Revendication  of  Puteaux,  and  the  Soci^t^  des 
Usines  du  Pied  Selle,  Fumay,  Ardennes.  A  small  pamphlet  for  free 
distribution,  by  M.  E.  Navarre,  one  of  the  French  jurors  in  this  section 
(No.  107),  entitled  "'Coopemtivc  Distribution  Explained  to  Visitors  to 
the  Exposition,"  was  a  very  useful  supplement  to  the  exhibits  made 
here. 

In  Belgium  the  social  reform  movement  has  its  antisocialistic  and 
its  socialistic  side.  The  trade  unions  of  Ghent  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  Workmen's  Anti-Socialistic  L(^ague  made  an  exhibit  at  Paris. 
Each  union  is  strictly  independent  as  to  its  own  affairs  and  is  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  of  the  league  for  all  affairs  of  general  interest. 
The  hni^ifue  is  ])iisied  with  trade  schools,  help  for  the  unemployed,  and 
other  practical  nu*asures.  Near  the  chart  devoted  to  democratic  Cath- 
olic institutions  in  Belgium  was  the  exhibit  of  the  well-known  coopera- 
tive society  of  (ihent,  the  '' Vooruit."  It  was  founded  in  ISSO,  in  a 
city  of  lso,()00  people,  with  a  capital  of  2,000  francs  (^881)),  borrowed 
from  th(>  weavers  by  the  150  mem})ers.  On  May  1,  IJHK),  it  numbered 
7,000  families,  and  was  the  proprietor  of  a  bakiM-y  si^lling  105,(XH) 
kilograms  (2'n,48*^  pounds)  of  bread  a  week,  of  clothing  and  shoe 
stores,  a  roal  yard,  7  groceries,  and  T)  pharmacies.  It,s  business  had 
readied  J,r>(M.),ooO  francs  (^280,.5(H))  u  year,  and  it  maintains  maternity, 
sick,  and  pension  funds,  and  rooms  and  a  li})rary  ''for  the  education 
and  organization  of  the  workuKMi." 

The  mention  of  the  Vooruit's  pharmacies  recalls  the  exhibit  made  by 
the  Coopemtive  Society  of  People's  Pharmacies  of  Brussels,  founded 
in  September,  1881,  and  now  supporting  9  shops.  Ninety-eight  soci- 
eties are  affiliated,  and  the  more  than  13,000  members  represent  at 
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least  40,000  working  people.  The  dividend  was  70  per  cent  in  1899, 
and  medicines  of  the  first  quality  are  furnished,  which  cost  almost 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  usual  inflated  prices  of  the  apothecary. 
The  society  returned  as  net  profit,  in  eighteen  years,  1,354,234  francs 
(^261,367),  and  its  property  is  valued  at  more  than  3,000,000  francs 
($579,000).  It  is  entirely  a  workingmen's  organization,  founded  and 
administered  by  them. 

In  his  report  to  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  on  the  state 
of  cooperation  in  Austria,  Herr  Carl  Wrabetz  gives  the  number  of 
distributive  societies  existing  at  the  end  of  1898  as  712;  in  1873  the 
number  was  only  73.  A  number  of  societies  having  been  established 
in  1898,  the  figures  of  sales,  etc.,  refer  to  644  societies,  which  had 
together  212,268  members,  with  a  total  capital  of  7,936,000  florins 
($3,222,016).  In  1898  these  societies'  sales  were  350,000,000  florins 
($142,100,000);  in  1873  they  were  but  50,000,000  florins  ($20,300,000). 
The  gross  profit  was  6,750,000  florins  ($2,740,500),  but  from  this  had 
to  be  deducted  for  taxes,  etc.,  450,000  florins  ($182,700);  for  interest  to 
members,  140,000  florins  ($56,840),  and  for  expenses  of  administration, 
etc., 3,660,000  florins  ($1,485,960).  The  remainder,  2,500,000  florins 
($1,015,000),  represented  the  net  profit,  (a) 

In  Germany  the  number  of  cooperative  stores  was  given  by  Dr.  H. 
Albrecht,  in  his  pamphlet  on  \\'elfare  Institutions  in  Germany,  as  1,373 
in  1S99.  Dr.  H.  Criiger,  president  of  the  General  Union  of  Coopera- 
tive Societies,  hits  the  following  to  say  concerning  the  development  of 
cooperation  in  Germany: 

The  enormous  devolopniont  in  Germany  of  cooperation  in  general  has 
also  its  revei'se  side — the  antieooperative  movement.  *  *  *  In  every 
country  the  opposition  oi"  small  traders  to  the  distributive  societies  has 
increased  in  proportion  as  th(\^e  developed.  This  opposition  has  })een 
most  energetic,  and  it  has  obtained,  in  Germany  at  least,  eonsidera])le 
success,  for  the  small  tradei-s  have  succeeded  in  getting  laws  passed 
which  limit  the  operation  of  distributive  societies.  The  small  traders 
demand  that  a  distributive  store  shall  ])e  started  only  where  the  authori- 
ties recognize  a  nec(\ssity  for  it.  *  *  *  Q^e  law  which  deserves 
especial  consideration  is  the  tax  law.  It  is  generallv  rcH'ognized  that  a 
cooperative  distributive  society  which  deals  only  with  its  nic^nluM's  does 
not  perform  a  connuercial  act,  lu'cause  the  exc(\ss  of  receipts  whi<-h  it 
realizes  represents  nothing  but  the  economies  of  the  niem])ers.  Never- 
theless the  corporations  which  felt  themselves  menaced  by  the  coni})e- 
tition  of  the  coopi^rative  stores  exerted  themselv(\s  to  tlie  utmost  to 
subject  them  to  taxes  as  commercial  socii'ties.  And  to-day  the  cof)j)- 
erators  in  all  the  German  States  ])ay  not  only  the  tax  on  industry,  ])ut 
also  a  whole  series  of  otlier  contri))utions,  which  proba))ly  will  not  be 
slow  in  increasing.  *  *  *  We  liere  see  the  state  taking  a  hostile 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  consumers'  societies. 

M.  Paul  Apostol,  the  author  of  the  volume,  tmnslated  into  French 
by  M.  E.  Castelot  ((xuillaumin  et  Cie.,  Paris),   on  The  Artels  and 

ain  1873  other  kmds  of  cooiHTativi'  assoi-iatious  than  tlioso  named  wetvi  ^A  v\o\N\i 
18  numbering  but  51;  in  1898,  a^  numbcrin^^  1,158. 
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Cooperation  in  Russia,  made  a  short  report  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Cooperative  Societies  last  summer,  in  which  he  states  that 
these  establishments,  which  are  nowhere  more  needed  than  in  Russia, 
number  only  307  at  present  actually  in  operation.  Only  103  of  these 
societies  reported  their  standing  on  January  1, 1897.  They  had  55,294 
members;  97  societies  practiced  the  bad  plan  of  selling  on  credit;  the 
same  number  of  societies  made  purchases  to  the  extent  of  some 
15,0(X),000  rubles  ($7,725,000)  in  1896;  99  societies  sold  to  the  extentof 
some  16,000,000  rubles  ($8,240,000).  The  net  profits  were  from  1  to6 
per  cent  in  58  societies,  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  30  societies,  and  more 
than  10  per  cent  in  2  societies.  The  greater  part  of  the  societies  dis- 
tribute to  shareholders  5  to  10  per  cent  on  their  stock.  Only  24 
societies  out  of  100  making  a  reply  on  this  point  support  productive 
branches  (bakeries,  tailor  or  glove  shops,  butcher  shops,  etc.).  Most 
of  these  have  been  established  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  some  have  been 
in  operation  for  ten  or  even  twenty-five  years. 

Among  the  smallest  countries  in  Europe,  Denmark  is  probably  the 
most  interesting  to  the  student  of  cooperation.  Its  first  cooperative 
store  was  established  in  1866;  in  1898  there  were  837  distributive 
societies,  with  130,731  members.  Only  8  of  these  societies  are  in 
cities,  perhaps  only  1  in  Copenhagen.  Two  reasons  are  given  for  this 
extreme  and  unusual  preponderance  of  rural  cooperation  over  that  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  The  Danish  law  provides  that  no  person  shall 
carry  on  any  commercial  business  within  a  radius  of  7  miles  from  the 
market  place  of  the  nearest  town;  for  some  of  the  rarer  kinds  of  busi- 
ness undertakings  this  limit  is  reduced  to  4^  miles.  The  end  sought 
is  the  foundation  of  ''a  neutral  zone"  around  each  town,  the  pop- 
ulation of  which  shall  patronize  the  town  stores.  But  the  cooperative 
stores  which  simply  distribute  to  their  members,  as  consumers'  unions, 
do  not  come  under  this  law,  so  they  have  multiplied  in  these  neu- 
tral zones,  470  being  found  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  133  stores 
which  deal  also  with  the  outside  world  come  under  the  law,  and  must 
avoid  the  neutral  zone  of  noncompetition.  Another  reason  given 
for  the  greater  spread  of  cooperation  in  the  rural  districts  of  Den- 
mark is  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  people  dwelling  in  the  coun- 
try. Denmark  also  shows  to-day  1,052  cooperative  creameries,  with 
some  162,000  members,  furnishing  four-fifths  of  all  the  milk  product 
of  the  country,  and  £7,000,000  (^34,065,500)  worth  of  butter  annually. 
Twenty-five  cooperative  lard  factories,  almost  all  in  the  towns  or  cities, 
count  54,000  members  in  this  very  important  Danish  industry;  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  swine  are  handled  by  them,  and  their 
annual  production  of  lard  is  about  £1,000,000  ($4,866,500)  in  value. 
The  Danish  cooperative  society  for  the  exportation  of  eggs,  founded 
in  1895,  has  400  branches  and  22,000  members,  exporting  one-sixth  of 
the  whole  number  of  eggs  carried  out  oi  tVkfe  e«\ixi\r3^'^%VMsA  %iL 
£100,000  ($486,650).    The  cooperatWeptmcvp^e\a%^ao^M«?^l  vGf^^&fiA. 
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in  Denmark  to  the  buying  of  food  staffs,  seeds,  and  fertilizers.  ^^It 
i$  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Danish  peasant  a  member  of  ten  coopera- 
tive societies,''  whose  administration  is  for  the  most  part  gratuitous  on 
the  part  of  the  members. 

COOPERATIVE  PRODUCTION. 

The  latest  report  of  the  central  board  of  the  Cooperative  Union  of 
Great  Britain  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  returns  relating  to 
cooperative  production: 

TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP.  CAPITAL.  TRADE.  PROFIT,  AND  LOSS  OF  COOPERATIVE  PRODUC- 
TIVE SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  BY  COUNTRIES,  1898  AND  1899. 


Coantryand  year. 


Total 
socie- 
Ues. 


Mem- 
bers. 


Capital. 


Trade. 


Profit. 


Lofls. 


England  and  Wale^i: 
l«h 

im 

Seotltnd: 

ItW 

U99 

Eoflifth,  wholesale: 

IWi 

1M99 

Scottish,  wholesale: 

li<9i 

1W9 


127 
135 


1 
al 


1 
bl 


5,948 
6,427 

1,462 
1,500 

7,029 
8,653 

4,060 
4,579 


$4,641,449 
4,9M,365 

1,412,117 
1,561,421 

3,468.603 
3,741,876 

2.131,431 
2,098,445 


fll,672,566 
10,783,680 

2,&18,460 
2,482,173 

7,804.829 
9,276,824 

5,527,702 
5.339,300 


•567,326 
604,137 

251,817 
266,339 

239,856 
836.134 

262,144 
290,9^ 


830.630 
5,H35 


5,110 
16,2&t 


924 
1,465 


Total: 

!«»* 

1W9 


149 
155 


18.489     11,653,603 
21,159     12.356,107 


I 


27,453.557  !    1,311,142  I    36,661 
27,8S1,877  !     1,497,544  |    2:^,564 


a  Number  of  productive  departments,  14. 


b  Number  of  productive  department.^,  y. 


Much  of  the  so-called  cooperative  production  in  the  preceding  table 
is  production  carried  on  by  the  Wholesale  Society  of  England  under 
ordinary  labor  conditions,  a  body  of  distributive  cooperators  being 
the  employers  and  their  employees  having  no  true  cooperation  with 
them. 

As  the  development  of  cooperative  production  is  now  the  most  inter- 
esting phenomenon  in  the  cooperative  world,  the  success  of  coopera- 
tive distribution  being  pronounced  and  assured,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  supplement  the  figures  just  given  with  the  detailed  statistics  of  the 
Federated  Productive  Societies.  Not  all  the  productive  societies  are 
in  the  federation.  "  No  society  can  join  the  federation  which  does 
not  by  its  rules  practice  profit  sharing  with  its  workers,  under  which, 
in  the  first  place,  a  substantial  and  known  share  of  the  profit  of  a  busi- 
ness belongs  to  the  workers  in  it,  not  by  right  of  any  shares  th(»v  may 
hold,  or  any  other  title,  but  simply  by  right  of  the  labor  they  have 
contributed  to  make  the  profit;  and,  in  the  second  place,  every  worker 
is  at  liberty  to  invest  his  profit  or  any  other  savings  in  shares  of  the 
society  or  company,  and  so  become  a  member  entitled  to  vote  on  the 
aflfairs  of  the  bodj  which  employs  him, "  Consequently  tVie  1igVLYv>s  ol 
the  foUowiDg  table  relate  to  the  cooperative  production  whkYv  \s  c«it- 
Maa  witb  the  most  consistency  in  Great  Britain. 
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YEAR   OF    ESTABLISHMENT,  CAPITAL,  TRADE,  PROFIT   AND  LOSS,  AND    DIVIDENDS  OX 
WAGES  OF  FEDERATED  PRODUCTIVE  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1899. 

[The  column  showing  year  of  establishment  was  taken  from  the  Cooperaton'  Year  Book  for  190Q,tbe 
otlier  data,  except  where  otherwise  noted,  from  the  report  to  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Ooopeii> 
tivc  Congress,  1900. J 


Year 

estab- 
lish- 
ed. 


1870 
1872 
1874 
1870 
1886 
1880 
1892 
1893 
189S 


1881 

18M 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1892 
1892 
1892 
189;< 
1893 
1S9'» 
1^9i'> 
lS9<i 
18*X> 
1897 


1873 
1873 
ls70 

18SH 
1K8.S 
1^93 
1894 


1873 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1S»)2 
1891 
189<> 
1S90 
189*i 


1885 
181*2 
189.') 
1890 


188.'> 
18N7 
1892 
1892 
1895 
1896 


Name  of  society. 


TEXTILES,  ETC. 


Hebden  Bridge  Fustian 

Airedale  Worsted  Manufacturing . 
Leek  Silk  Twist  Manufacturing... 
Leicester  Hosiery 


Share 
capital, 
loans, 
and  re- 
serve 
fund. 


^IT^SOo 
37.740 
24,454 
221, 4W 


Burnley  Self-Help  Manufacturing [  182, 421 


Wm.  Thomson  <fe  Sons,  Limited  . 
C«x>perative  Institute  Taih)ring  Dept. 

Kettering  Clothing 

Kettering  Corset  Manufacturing 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES,    LEATHER,    ETC. 

Northamptonshire  Productive  (Wollas- 

ton) 

Bozeat  Boot  and  Shoe 

Norwich  Boot  and  Shoe 

Leicester  Equity  Boot  and  Shoe 

Kettering  B<K>t  an<i  Shoe 

Bristol  Inoneers'  Boot  and  Shoe 

Nantwich  Boot  and  Shoe 

Barwell  Boot  and  Shoe 

Leicester  (Anchor)  BcK)t  and  Shoe 

Glentield  Boot  and  Shoe 

Higham  Ferr«.'rs  B(x>t  and  Shoe 

Lon<ion  Leather  Manufacturing 

DeslM)rough  B4K>t  and  Shcxi 

Rothwell  Boot  and  Shoe 

Canterbury  Tanners 

Kettering  l^nion  B<H>t  and  Shoe 

lAM'cester  Self-Help  Boot  and  Shoe 

Midland(  Wellingborough)  B(x)t  and  Shoe 
Long  Buckby  Bo<jt  and  Shoe 

METAL  TRAI)F:8. 


Walsall  Padlock , 

Shettleld  Cutlery , 

Coventry  Watch 

Alcester  Needle  Makers 

Dudley  Bucket  and  Fender 

C(H)j)efativo  Engineers,  LeireHter., 
London  General  Engineers 


miLDING,  W(K)nWORKlN(r,  ETC. 

Newca«tle-on-TvneH<m>*eh()ld  Furnishing'  103,793 

Bradfonl  Cahinetmaking ;  28,:i0M 

(Jent-ral  Builders  (London) 30.103 

Neweastle-on-Tyne  Cubinetmaking '  2,511 

Mt'd way  Shii»bnilding 0, 789 

Kettering  Builders 22, 955 

Cambridge  Builders i  1.251 

Wigan  Cabinetmakers ■  c'2, 45H 

Leicester  Builders ,  19,  IM8 

PRINTI.VG,  ETC. 

Bookbinders  (Ix>ndon) |  1.1*27 

Leicester  Printing 22,  H73 

Nottingham  I'rinting 4,:vn 

Black|)(M)l  Union  Printers ,  8. 594 


VARIOIS, 

Cooperative  Sundries  (Droylsden ) . . 

liOndon  Productive 

Bristol  Piano 

Photographic  Society  (Maidstone) . 

Thames,  etc..  Barge  Owning 

Ix>ndoii  Typewriters 


07,304 

10, 108 

8.774 

784 

a  7, 368 

657 


129,444 
a  3, 119 
61,858 
27,452 


12, 9M 

3,786 

2,876 

133,040 

64,170 

6  6,545 

19, JIM 

ii  <m 

15,m<J 

14  fift7 
Mt.flll 

10.  IHIT 

4,3rf> 

7.00] 
l.UO' 


33.847 
7,M9 
13.2S1 
10.705 
,33, 920 
5.781 
2. 774 


Trade 

diifiiiif 

yenr. 

Profit,       tjom. 

DlyldEDd  go       1 

Amount.  ,1 

rii5.ao5i 

231,87* 
iai,9'2J 

ns.&5d 

3ti.!»54 

73.494 
11.475 
12,f^t1 

187,234 

&10,8Pfl 

ZJ.527 

nH5,  vm 

!J0,J77 

02.257 

JfjlS/-!?*! 
43.  Site 
2LT48 

2.Pi7 

H5.874 
7.786 

17. mi  , 

15.721 
in.W'S 

10,01«> 
3.  OKI 

27,18!* 
M,;^42 
21>.57J 

7,t5f.% 
43.979 

3..VJ1 

m),2h;i 

46.  ISM? 

25.238 
0,774 
10,;?36 

151.701 

11,436 

n,aOQ 

978 

fi2,&^ 

^^4 

t22.iKi ;., 

5.38-  ; 

2. 17S ;.....,., 

18,488  ,,.. 

6,219    ........ 

13,830 
224 

1.207  i 
l.OTl  1 

^'0 

93*7: „. 

2,424  1     f« 

a438    ........ 

1 

16,9^4  ._._.„ 

2,3as ; .. 

4.132  i. ....... 

39  ,...,,,„ 

4,isn* 

7W 

KL<5 
r,  J5 

mi  ....... 

m  I    t^ 

i>,i:!4 :... 

2,960.    s,ri 

|,4(=t  .     K\Z 

6l»0EJ 

1.2-5  ' 

ni.o^ii ,.....,.; 

5.124  '...-.. 
1.747  !........ 

L981  L..„„, 
.........  1 6  2. 015 

1H»  1     Itt 
«1*15       l.« 
I.iyi       SH' 

4Ji7       hAO 

1 

4.122  u. ...... 

^fiS\     h.W 

""'&ti4i':!I!!!IIl '"""'"  r""".. 

-••'»l 

67«J 

r^r, 

*-*•**-••{'-**  •  • "' 

1 

7.im  '>. 

414  ;._.,,„ 
i.aay  

ftIO  ' 

4.137 

U 

42K 

m.00 
'Hi 

9,514 

2.6^  '    10-dri 

5a'»  i. ....... 

1,732    

1,114    ., 

■■"■■"■■■• — ■' 

s?*\  ........ 

3,MU    ........ 

9C^ 

.....^ 

.........       clS5 

4%    

^^ 

"i.'s8 

1,707    .,,..„. 
754 

321         S.» 

127  1       4.» 

365 

Loeo 

t.50 

672    ...._....., 

fllB 

,    1 

a  Figures  are  for  1898  and  are  taken  from  the  Coopeiators'  Year  Book  for  1900. 
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Class  103  brought  together  the  cooperative  productive  societies, 
cooperative  credit  agencies,  and  syndicaU  professioiieU  (trade  unions 
and  employers'  associations)  of  France.  Cooperative  production,  as  is 
well  known  to  all  students  of  cooperation,  has  had  a  very  interesting 
and,  on  the  whole,  successful  record  in  France,  especially  in  Paris,  in 
recent  years.  The  latest  Almanach  de  la  Cooperation  Franyaise  gives 
a  list  of  110  productive  societies,  of  which  ^%  are  in  Paris  and  44  in 
the  Provinces.  It  was  altogether  appropriate  that  the  Palais  de 
rficonomie  Sociale  et  des  Congres  should  be  entirely  constructed  by 
coopemtive  societies  of  Paris.  An  ornamental  leaflet,  itself  the  work 
of  a  productive  society,  L'lmprimerie  ficonomique,  gave  the  list  of 
these  societies  and  another  list  of  the  classes  comprised  in  group  XVI. 
Eighteen  workingmen's  associations  erected  and  equipped  the  well- 
built  palace — masons,  carpenters,  locksmiths,  furniture  makers,  paint- 
ers, floor  makers,  plumbers  and  roofers,  electricians,  statuaries,  and 
upholsterers,  (rr)  Of  these  societies  the  best  known,  probably,  is  the 
society  of  painters,  Le  Travail,  founded  in  1882.  An  interesting  doc- 
ument in  the  literature  of  coopemtive  evolution  is  the  report  of  the 
administrative  council  of  this  society  advising  its  transformation  into 
a  new  association  of  the  same  name  in  1898  (on  account  of  its  great 
success),  with  a  huge  capital,  which  was  still  kept  subordinate  to  the 
lal)or  element.  This  proposal  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  society, 
which  has  now  been  operating  successfully  for  two  years  on  a  nuich 
enlarged  scale.  The  cooperative  bank  of  the  productive  societies  at 
Paris  has  been  of  great  assistiince  to  them;  its  most  effective  work  has 
been  done  since  lSt^4,  when  it  received  from  M.  Faustin  Moigneu  an 
unconditional  gift  of  500,000  francs  (^1H>,500). 

More,  perhaps,  than  in  most  other  departments  of  human  activity 
do  tigures  in  the  realm  of  productive  cooperiition  fail  to  tell  the  whole 
story.  Anyone  who  would  realize  the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  most  con- 
sistent cooperators  in  England  should  visit  the  productive  works  at 
Leicester  or  Kettering,  for  instance,  see  the  workers  at  work,  and  talk 
with  the  managers.  Kettering,  in  particular,  has  been  described  as 
perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  cooperative  town  of  considera>)le  size  in 
Great    Britiiin.      The   Cooperators'  Year  Book  of   1900   gives  these 

a  Other  linen  of  jinxliK'tion  in  which  (•<)Oj)eriiti()ii  luis  Ixn-n  snccH*ssinl  an-  luikinijr, 
b<'>ot  and  shoe  niakini:.  paiuT-batr  manufacture,  paving,  cement  and  lime  making, 
Hthography,  and  decorating. 
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striking  figures  to  show  the  progress  of  working-class  copartneralup 
in  the  two  places  named: 

CAPITAL,  TRADE,  AND   PROFIT  OF  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES  AT  KETTERING.  18W  ANT) 
1898,  AND  AT  LEICESTER,  1888  AND  1896. 


Location  and  year. 

Number 

of 
BocieUes. 

Capital. 

Trade. 

Profit  After 
payings 

per  cent  on 
capital 

Kettering: 

1889 

1 
5 

2 
7 

96,022 
186,311 

83,092 
395,616 

117,461 
414,071 

54,894 
632,645 

I1.S96 
1.265 

1898 

Leicester: 

1888 

1898 

27,710 

In  these  two  towns  are  found  workingmen  who  have  made  their  way 
up  from  the  ranks  and  have  not  left  the  ''army  of  labor;"  that  k  to 
say,  they  are  the  '* cooperative  men"  who  make  of  cooperation  a  faitE 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word — not  only  a  true  belief  which  some  one 
has  defined  as  ''personal  indorsement  of  reality,"  but  also  a  devotion 
to  the  principle  which  deserves  to  be  called  religious.  When  men, 
able  to  manage  successfully  large  factories  of  boots  and  shoes  or  cloth- 
ing, accept  contentedly  little  more  than  the  wages  of  the  ordinary  work- 
man, because  they  believe  in  the  cooperative  principle  and  are  anxious 
to  help  their  class,  they  give  the  strongest  proof  of  their  sincerity. 
The  manager  of  a  cooperative  productive  establishment  in  England, 
which  has  dealings  with  cooperative  societies  only  as  its  customers,  is 
also  free,  it  should  be  remembered,  from  many  of  the  anxieties  which 
beset  the  manager  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  external  competi- 
tion. These  considerations  must  be  held  in  view  if  we  would  prophesy 
the  future  of  cooperative  production  in  England,  where  the  coopera- 
tive man  is  not  lacking,  and  in  America,  where  he  may  yet  be  devel- 
oped under  new  conditions,  which  will  lead  workingmen,  as  some  one 
has  remarked,  to  "cotalk"  less  and  "cowork"  more. 

COOPERATION  IN  GENERAL. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  directions  in  which  English  cooperators 
have,  thus  far  at  least,  had  much  less  conspicuous  success  than  in  dis* 
tribution  or  manufacturing.  In  agriculture,  according  to  the  central 
board,  the  same  societies  appear  in  the  list  year  after  year,  and  few 
names  are  added,  and  the  board  suggests  that  societies  should  pay 
more  attention  to  cooperative  fanning,  if  only  in  the  way  of  assistance 
to  those  of  their  number  who  are  workers  on  the  soil.  The  following 
tables  give  statistics  of  farming  operations  conducted  by  the  wholesale 
and  distributive  societies  and  by  the  farming  societies  of  Great  Britain 
in  1899. 
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iCUUGE  AND  CAPITAL  EMPLOYED,  RENT,  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  OF  WHOLESALE  AND 
DISTRIBUnVB  80CISTIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ENGAGED  IN  FARMING.  BY  SECTIONS. 


Section. 


Num- 
ber of 
socie- 
tJes. 


Acre- 
age. 


Capital 

em- 
ployed. 


Rent. 


Profit. 


L068. 


XklkiMl 

Northern 

Xortbwestera. 

Scottlih 

Soathem 

Southwestern. 
W«iem 


1.61 

2,2664 
762 
853 
652i 
67 


965.647 
152,107 
88.673 
51.439 
134,048 
8,893 


99,928 
13.106 
6,662 
8,648 
3,553 
1,022 


11.908 

7,811 

501 

3.450 

1,942 

58 


11,212 

1.124 

2,546 

1,723 

540 


Total.. 


75 


6.203 


495.707 


42,903 


15,670 


7,144 


ACREAGE,  CAPITAL.  RENT,  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  OF  FARMING  SOCIETIES  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  BY  SECTIONS,  1899. 


Section. 

Num- 
ber of 
Bocle- 
ties. 

Acre- 
age. 

Capital. 

Rent 

Profit. 

L0R8. 

.Vorthem 

1 

1 
1 

28 
223 
242 

fl.776 
17,860 
5,256 

$331 
535 
740 

S83 
170 
107 

SDothem 

Wertem 

Total 

3 

493 

24,892 

1,606 

360 

The  British  Agricultural  Organization  Society  has  been  formed  on 
the  lines  of  the  Irish  Society,  which  has  had  such  great  success.  The 
movement  is  too  new  in  England  to  make  much  of  a  showing  in  figures. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  society  in  1898 
and  1899: 

MEMBERSEUP.  CAPITAL.  SALES.  AND  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  OF  THE  BRITISH  AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY,  1898  AND  1899. 


Year. 

Num- 
ber of 
.socie- 
ties. 

Num- 
ber of 
mem- 
bers. 

4,416 

4,758 

Capital. 

J272,709 
293, 489 

Salcw. 

Pnifit. 

88.448 
6,691 

Ix>ss. 

1888 

13 
12 

$504,500 
♦»4,918 

92,881 
15, 110 

1899 

The  growth  of  cooperation  in  Ireland  has  been  very  considerable 
in  recent  years.  There  are  now  in  existence  164  creameries  with  42 
tiuxiliaries,  102  agricultural  societies,  and  41  poultry  and  miscellaneous 
societies.  "The  estimated  membership  is  about  40,000"and  ''coopera- 
tive selling,  apart  from  the  products  of  the  dairies,  has  not  proved  a 
great  success."  (a) 


a  See  CJooperative  Year  Book  for  1900,  page  81. 
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Cooperative  credit  banks  are  still  few  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelsod 
compared  with  the  thousands  of  them  in  Germany.  The  fibres  for 
1899,  a^  ^iven  by  the  Cooperative  Union,  are  as  follows: 

MEMBERSHIP,  CAPITAL,  AND   PROFIT  AND   LOSS  OF  COOPERATIVE   CREDIT  BANKS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  1899. 


rountr>'. 


EnKland: 

Town  banks 

Country  bunks  . 

Ireland 

Scotland 


Total  . 


Societies. 

Members. 

Capital. 

Profit. 

" 

5 

5 

S4.238.72 
2,2J«.19 

10,  Twj  .W 

12ft 

1 

48          2,085 
1  j           373 

1204.39 
1,391.82 

«-^^ 

59 

2,5«6 

35,793.11 

1.5W.21  ;      4-^' 

The  Cooperative  Insurance  Society  of  England,  after  twenty-fi%'e 
years  accumulation,  now  expects  to  pay  an  annual  dividend  on  pre- 
miums, in  its  fire  and  fidelity  departments,  having  paid  2  shillin^^s  on 
the  pound  in  1899.  Hereafter,  besides  ordinary  life  insurance,  it  will 
transact  an  industrial  life  and  personal  accident  insurance  business, 
life-insurance  premiums  being  payable  either  weekly,  monthly,  (juar- 
terly,  half  yearly,  or  yearly.  The  last  two  years'  business  has  bi^cnas 
follows: 

RISKS  INSt'RED.  AMOl'NT  (»K   IXSKRANCE.  PREMIUMS   RECEIVED.  AND  CLAIMS  PAID  BY 
THE  COOPERATIVE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY,  1898  AND  1899. 


Kind  of  insiirnnre, 


Life 

Fi<k'lity. 
Fire 


S04 
2.07.-) 


W9 
2.2n=> 
59,  :t.V2 


?37r>.742  I      8430,165 

1,0M,315  ]     1,13M,0S9 

5h.  432. 070  I  W.  126.046 


Claimx  (Aid. 


18\»9. 


?17,179  If  JO.  342  $3,912  «6.7'0 
7,728  !  S,2.=>4  l.sys  'AlW 
79.3(W     S7.75H     22.  I W       :<6.4.V) 


Th(*  Cooperative  News  of  Manchester,  the  organ  of  the  movement 
as  ti  whole  in  Great  Britain,  has  a  circulation  of  a  little  over  50jX>0 
copies.  The  paper  is  conducted  on  the  same  routine  plan,  year  after 
year,  and  it  suffers  from  the  lack  of  a})le  (contributors  dmwn  from  the 
ranks  of  men  of  letters  and  economists  and  sociologists,  not  t<?chnically 
members  of  the  coopemtive  world,  though  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  cooperation.  Tlie  Wholesale  Society  of  England  supplies 
Ht2  societies  with  170,000  copies  of  its  little  monthl}'  paper,  the 
^^'heatsheaf,  and  the  Scottish  CoopiM'ator  is  sent  out  fortnightly'  to  the 
extent  of  :^l,Tr)()  copies  by  thi'  Wholesale  Society  of  Glasgow.  Labor 
Copartnership,  the  organ  of  the  La>)or  Association,  sends  5,800  copies 
a  month  to  235  societies,  and  the  Irish  Homestead  has  a  circulation  of 
8,000  copies  monthly. 

In  the  British  exhibit  at  Paris  was  a  chart  giving  the  figures  of  the 
activity  of  registered  provident  societies  up  to  December  31,  1898. 
The  English  custom  of  lumping  together,  as  such  societies,  savings 
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1  bwilw,  cooperative  societi^,  trade  unions,  building  societies,  and  loan 
I  societies,  and  giving  the  total  of  membership  and  funds  on  such  a  basis, 
I  does  not  appear  to  be  scientifically  helpful.  The  statistics  given  at 
I  Piirbdo  not  agree  with  those  found  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Abstract  of 
La*H)r  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  189S-1>9,  recently  issued  by 
■  thoLalwr  Department,  and  are,  therefore,  not  quoted.  The  Abstract 
i  states  the  membership  of  the  1,307  trade  unions  as  1,644,591;  and  it 
]  rejwrts  43  federations  and  735  local  associations  of  employers  for  the 
'•       year  ending  December  31,  1899. 

f         Baron  Collot  d'Escury's  review  of  the  nunieroiLS  cooperative  efforts 
I       in  a^Ticulture  in  Holland  to  diminish  the  cost  of  production  and  raise 
the  selling  price  of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  will  afford  encouragement  to 
anv  country  that  has  not  yet  learned  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions which  America  has  imposed  upon  farming  in  P2urope.     Figures 
were  given  for  1898,  but  the  last  two  years  have  seen  a  great  increase 
in  all  directions  of  coopenition  in  agriculture.     There  were  in  1898 
5k)  societies  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  grains,  and  other 
/arnii'rs'  supplies,  to  the  extent  of  4,122,598  florins  (^1,()57,2S4).     Sell- 
ing societies  are  few  as  yet,  but  they  arc  making  good  progress.     On 
the  other  hand,  there  were  485  cooperative  creameries  in  1898,  with 
25.37»»  meml>ers,  using  380,378.9:17  liters  (408,286,023  cjuarts)  of  milk. 
The  list  of  coopenitive  institutions  in  Holland  includes  also  a  few  fac- 
tories for  making  iX)tiito  starch,  preserves,  hoops  and  basket  work, 
U^et    sugar,  chicory,  and  madder;    174  societi(\s  for  improving  the 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle;  592  societies  of  mutual  insurance  against 
mortality  of  live  stock;  similar  societies  for  insurance  against  hail; 
l;il*  nuitual  fire   insurance  companies,  and,   in   1899,   T<>  cooperative 
credit  societies  for  farmers,  a  diiection  in  which  progress  is  rapid. 
All  these  kinds  of  agricultural  societies  are  most  num(»rous  in  the  east 
and  the  north  of  Holland. 

The  scx'ial  economic  exhibit  of  (Tcrniany  was  characterized  by 
thoroughness  and  solidity.  Germany  made  no  exhii)it  at  Paris  in  the 
department  of  education.  The  exposition  of  (lerman  ellorts  to  answcn- 
the  social  questions  of  our  age  was  limited  to  two  very  important 
matters — the  system  of  workingmen's  insurance  and  the  welfare  institu- 
tions of  employers  for  their  work  p(H)|)l(\  The  latter  were  shown  by 
photographs,  models,  plans,  and  lit(M-ature.  A  guide  to  this  special 
exhibit  was  provided  in  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  200  pages,  which  was 
furnished  in  (ierman  or  French.  The  Fren<'h  title  was  Les  (Euvres  de 
Salut  Social  en  AUemagne  (Social  Welfare  Institutions  in  Germany), 
and  it  was  prepared  at  the  instanc(^  of  the  (ierman  connnittee  on  the 
social  economy  section  of  the  Exposition  by  Prof.  H.  Albrecht,  of 
Gross-Lichterfelde.  The  president  of  the  connnittee  was  Dr.  Julius 
Post.  Drs.  Post  and  Albrecht  are  the  authors  of  the  sUmdard  work 
on  employers'  welfare  institutions  in  Germany,  Musterstiitten  perschi- 
lieherFOrsorg'e  von  Arbeitgobern  fur  ihre  Geschaftsange\iOngexv^V>A.  Is 
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1889;  Bd.  11,  1893).     Dr.  Albrecht  has  arranged  his  matter  after  tl» 
plan  of  this  large  work,  first  treating  institutions  for  the  protection 
of  childhood  and  adolescence,  and,  secondly,  those  for  the  protection 
of  adults.     The  institutions  for  children  and  youth  embrace  creches 
kindergartens,  orphan  asylums,  schools  for  the  manual  and  intellectual 
training  of  boys  and  girls,  a  variety  of  societies  for  the  protection  of  girU» 
and  young  women,  and  apprentice  schools  for  boys.     The  protection 
of  adults  covers  all  institutions  for  regulating  labor,  wages,  contracta, 
profit  sharing,  workmen's  councils,  and  the  like;  mutual  aid,  coopeni-* 
tive,  and  saving  societies;  the  housing  of  the  workman;  a  great  varietur 
of  institutions  for  supplementing  the  workman's  school  training,  sudft 
as  libraries,  lecture  courses,  people's  palaces,  recreation  houses,  and 
musical  organizations,   and  all  measures  in  relief  of  special  needs, 
such  as  sickness,  lack  of  work,  release  from  prison,  and  the  repres- 
sion of  intemperance.    Under  each  of  these  heads  reference  was  made, 
by  numbers,  to  the  exhibits,  if  any,  made  at  the  Exposition  or  to  tlie 
books  in  the  small  library  on  social  betterment  to  l)e  found  in  the 
same  room  in  the  German  building. 

Frequent  bibliographies  of  select  works  on  each  topic  treated  are 
another  feature  of  this  brochure.  The  photographs  and  relief  models 
of  workmen's  houses  in  the  Gennan  building  were  supplemented  by 
the  actual  houses  at  Vincennes,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 
The  statistics  given  by  the  general  union  were  reported  under  the 
heading  of  cooperative  societies.  Out  of  16,912  cooperative  societie8, 
10,vS58  were  cooperative  credit  societies.  Next  in  number  were  the 
rural  economy  societies,  numbering  2,017,  followed  by  the  cooperative 
stores,  numbering  1,373;  the  agricultural  supplies  societies,  1,193;  the 
cooperative  societies  of  agricultural  laborers,  482;  the  building  soci- 
eties, 244;  the  productive  societies,  193,  and  other  minor  groups. 
Coopemtive  production  has  not  had  any  striking  success  in  Germany, 
according  to  Dr.  Albrecht.  A  great  many  societies  have  dissolved  after 
a  short  existence,  and  of  the  193  reported  as  now  alive,  very  few  are 
properly  organizations  of  workmen.  An  interesting  group  of  these 
is  formed  by  the  societies  in  the  foundation  and  management  of  which 
persons  not  meml)ers  of  the  corporation  take  part,  from  philanthropy. 
Two  such  societies  are  the  Gutenberg  Press  of  Anhalt  at  Dessau, 
mo<lelcd  in  part  upon  the  Van  Marken  Press  at  Delft,  Holland,  and  the 
weavers'  society,  St.  Paul,  at  Lubeck,  established  in  1880  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Father  Bloeink. 

WORKINGMEN'S  INSURANCE. 

The  exhibit  of  workingmen's  insurance  made  by  Germany  was  of 
great  impressiveness,  as  almost  the  entire  space  of  the  considerable 
section  was  devoted  to  this  one  institution.  A  large  gilded  obelisk  in 
the  center  represented  the  enormous  sums  paid  as  compensatioii  to 
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igtnen  in  the  German  Empire  from  1885  to  1890,  iiu'lii«ive.    The 

It  wai*  glvm  A.H  2,4<M>J n)i >,U00  mnvk^  (*5Tl/AH),i.>0()).    Tbi^^  amount 

Id  tquiil  iKil,lKH)   kilogmms   (2,UH,64<)  pounds  avoirdupois)  of 

mod  gold  in  the  shnyH^  of  th«>  Pjirisian  obelisk,  the  liaise  being  7,4 

jiiare  meter**  (7!:*, 7  square  feet),  and  the  height  14*9  meters  (48. 9  feet). 

ttb*'  top  of  the  obelisk  a  section  on  which  the  imperial  coat  of  aruia 

pliuvd  di*not4>d  the  State  subsidy  of  8.9  per  cent,     lielow  was 

prrsentcd  the  much  larger  contribution  of  the  employers,  49. 1  per 

il,  and  next  the  workmen'^  42  per  cent.    The^e  percentages  are  for 

M*5»,    A  large  chart  on  one  wall  of  the  nection  represented  in  more 

itail  the  statistics  of  the  scheme  for  the  years  1885 1<»  1897  in  the  shape 

ifatrec.    The  roots  were  four — interetjt  on  the  surplus  being  a  fourth 

IT  of  the  tree  abo%T,  Vieside  the  workingman,  the  employer,  and 

It*  Stale-     The  main  branches  were  the  three  kiudn  of    insurance 

ted  by  the  German  legiBlation  which  has  followed  upon  the  notiiblc 

!v  of  Emjifror  William  the  Great,   in  his   message   to   the 

:  of  November  17, 1881.     Scrolls  and  shields  of  proportionate 

ftnd  of  three  colors  exemplitied  the  amounts  paid  out  for  the  various 

jmrpOi*4*;^  of  the  thre<*  kinds  of  insumnce. 

Besides  this  chart  there  was  a  great  amount  of  literature,  official 

priTHte*  treating  the  question  of  insurance  and  the  prevention  of 

ident^. 

he  system  of  workingmen's  insurance  thus  repre^sented  at  Pari.^  has 
n  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  prepared  under  the  direc- 
fTon  t>f  the  United  States  Department  of  Ljibor,  by  Mr.  John  Graham 
Bro<jks,  and  it  has  since  l)een  treated  more  liriefly  in  the  volume 
■  Workingraen's  Insurance  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Willoughby.  It  is  not 
Binibt4\  therefore,  to  enter  here  into  thedetiiilsof  the  metliodsof  its 
fP^nttion.  A  few  late  figures  are  taken  from  the  two  pamphlets  in 
F^nfj^lish  which  were  supplied  by  the  German  section  of  social  economy. 
ti  '  use  wiu?  the  (Tuide  to  the  Workmen's  Insurance  of  the  Ger 
ire,  compiled  by  Dr.  Zacher,  the  permanent  member  of  the 
iperinl  insurance  department,  and  revised  to  date  for  the  Exposition. 
M<1  brochure  was  compiled  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Klein,  of  the  same 
nt.  In  18!»7  the  workingmen's  contribution  to  the  sick-insur- 
B  fund  was  102,9W,000  marks  ($24,49t>,200),  over  two-thirds  of  the 
'>unt,  arcording  to  the  law.  For  the  same  year  th^  employ- 
-but^d  4r»,;^*Mj,00U  marks  ($10,829 JM)0).  flic  employers  In 
8  cMintributed  to  the  accident  insurance  furid  75,l<)0,fHKi  marks 
"■'  -*H)),  the  wliole  bunicn.  To  the  invalidity  insurance  fund  the 
_  jen  contributed,  in  1898,  59,000,000  marks  (*14,042,W0),  and 
employers  an  ecpiat  amount.  Dr.  Klein  sa^ys  that  '* frequently  the 
'are  is  also  paid  by  the  employer,  without  deduction  from 
i^'es]/"  while  the  Imperial  subsidy  (for  this  fund  only) 
24,4UC^*Jt>0  mark^  (3p5,8U7,200).     Interest  and  other  receipts  were. 
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in  1897,  7,400,000  marks  ($1,761,200)  for  sick  insurance;  in  1898,  te 
accident  insurance,  12,300,000  marks  (152,927,400),  and  for  invalidi^r 
insurance  21,200,000  marks  ($5,046,600).     The  total  reserve  fund  of 
the  three  insurances  had  grown  to  be  889,500,000  marks  ($211,701,000) 
in  1897.     The  expenses  of  administration  of  the  funds  were  10.1  per 
cent  for  the  period  1885  to  1897.     For  1897  the  expense  of  administra- 
tion for  sick  insurance  was  5.7  per  cent,  and  for  1898,  on  accident 
insurance,  it  wAs  14.3  per  cent,  and  for  invalidity  insurance  10.3  per 
cent.     Five  per  cent  of  the  expense  in  the  accident  insurance  was  to 
meet  expenditures  of  the  employers'  trade  associations  for  better  super- 
vision of  factories  and  the  elaboration  of  regulations  for  preventing 
accidents.      ''The  expenses  incurred  by  the  employers  for  accident 
prevention,  which  are  in  their  total  much  higher,  are  not  contained  in 
these  figures."'    In  1898  the  estimated  total  compensation  given  in 
workingmen's  insurance  was  279,700,000  marks  ($66,568,600),  and  in 
1899, 304,500,000  marks  ($72,471,000).    From  1886  to  1899  the  increase 
in  percentage  each  year  over  the  previous  year  varied  from  5.6  per 
cent  in  1894  to  24.6  per  cent  in  1891,  the  average  annual  increase  for 
the  fourteen  years  being  13.2  per  cent.     In  the  2,413,800,000  marks 
($57Jl,4S4,400)  paid  to  workingmen  from  1885  to  1899,  the  workingmen 
received  1,249,400,000  marks  ($297,357,200)  more  than  they  paid  in, 
for  the  tot'il  charges  for  compensation,  management,  and   reser\'e. 
'•This  condition  changes  from  year  to  year  still  more  in  favor  of  the 
workmen  according  to  the  increase  of  compensations  in  accident  insur- 
ance— a  charge  carried  by  the  employers  alone."*     Invalidity  insurance 
Las  ))ce!i  in  effect  since  1S91  only,  and  the  amounts  of  the  i>ensions, 
which  are  still  rather  low,  will  increase  from  year  to  year.     '*In  spite 
of  th(»  hui'don  cast  upon  tlie  employer  through  workmen's  insurance, 
wages  have  advunciHl  and  production  has  increased  in  the  German 
Empire.     In  the  two  years  lsi»7  and  1S1I8  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
iiisunnl  ))y  accident  insurance  have  advanced,  res]>ectively,  330,6CK>,(KM> 
marks  |JS7S,(;Si>,suO]  and  389,800,000   marks  1^92,772,400]    over  the 
year  previous."     What  qualifications  should  be  made  as  to  the  relative 
positions  of  the  German  workman,  with  his  wages  and  his  insurance, 
and  th(^  English  or  Ani(»rlcan  workman,  with  his  high  wages  alone, 
is  not  a  (luestion  to  center  into  here.     The   legal  condition  of  the  (rer- 
nian  workingniaii  has  Ix'cn  raised,  his  hygienic  conditions  improved, 
and  his  tendiMuy  to  save  greatly  increased.     The  insurance  funds  have 
employed  their  ca])ital    in   a  large  variety  of  ways,  su(*h  as  loans  for 
iniprovc^d  dwellings,  for  agricultural  improvement,  for  hospitals,  pub- 
lie  baths,  cooperative  stores,  and  the  like,  which  tend  to  i*aise  the  level 
of  the  workingman's  lot  greatly.     From  1891  to  1899  the  invalidity 
insurance    fund    iulvanced,  in    round    numbers,    134,000,000    marks 
('^31,892,000)  for  such  purposes.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
j)at(n-nal  policy  whiiJi  underlies  this  sfvstexw.  v\wd  oi  \V^  «>Aa»^V»LV>\\\\:5  \jj> 
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English  or  American  conditions,  it  has  produced  excellent  results  in 
Germany. 

In  the  SBXne  section  of  the  Exposition  a  large  case  had  been  equipped 
with  some  960  photographs  of  apparatus  or  arrangements  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  manufacturing  industries  and  farming.  It  was 
intended  that  an  ingenious  electrical  device  should  present  all  these 
photogi'aphs  in  turn.  The  apparatus  proved  defective,  however,  and 
was  in  operation  but  a  small  part  of  the  time.  There  were,  still,  always 
visible  two  dozen  photographs  at  a  time  in  the  case,  and  there  was  a 
special  catalogue  of  more  than  100  pages,  briefly  describing  each  piece 
of  preventive  apparatus  and  also  giving  the  name  of  the  maker  where 
it  is  manufactured  and  for  sale.  Later  on  a  complete  set  of  these 
photographs  was  on  exhibition  in  large  albums. 

The  social  economic  exhibits  of  Austria-Hungary  were  made  in  sepa- 
rate sections.  The  Austrian  section  presented  an  exposition  of  gov- 
ernmental interest  in  labor  in  many  reports  of  factor}'  inspection,  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  obligatory  insurance  against  accidents,  sickness,  and 
death.  There  is  a  special  service  of  the  Austrian  ministry  of  commerce 
for  the  encoumgement  of  small  industries.  Institutes  hold  tempo- 
rary or  pennanent  exhibitions  of  the  products  in  wood,  metal,  and 
textiles  of  these  small  shops  or  home  factories,  and  loans  of  money  or 
machinery  are  made  to  small  productive  associations.  The  Austrian 
section  showed  reports  of  savings  banks,  private  and  postal,  but  the 
chief  interest  of  the  section,  at  least  in  the  direction  of  provision  for 
the  future,  attached  to  the  figures  of  compulsory  insurance  against 
accidents,  sickness,  and  other  incapacity  for  labor.  The  num))er  of 
accidents  reported  in  1S90  was  16,041;  in  1S97,  69,283.  The  number 
of  injured  persons  indemnified  in  1890  was  0,741;  in  1897, 19,601.  The 
number  of  pensioners  in  1890  was  1,928;  in  1897,  28,812.  The  receipts 
in  1890,  chiefly  contributions  from  members,  were  7,027,484  crowns 
($1,.548,379).  and  the  expenses  for  deaths  and  accidents  411,190  crowns 
(^3,473).  Ill  1897  the  receipts  were  19,066,262  crowns  (*3,87o,451), 
and  the  expenses  7,697,882  crowns  (^1,562,070).  Tlio  Austrian  system 
of  accident  insurance,  obligatory  since  November  1,  1S89,  recjuires  the 
employer  to  contribute  90  per  cent  of  the  annual  lev\^  and  the  work- 
man the  other  10  per  cent.  Tlie  highest  weekly  or  monthly  sum  piiid 
for  incapacitation  is  60  p(M-  cent  of  the*  wages  earned  ])y  the  injured 
workman,  and  it  may  reach  ;">o  per  <ent  for  his  representatives  in  eiise 
of  his  death.  In  1897  there  were  insured  230,413  establishments, 
including  farms  and  forests;  workingmen  of  all  classes.  2,077.473; 
workingmen,  usually  so  styled.  1.331.957;  and  the  wages  represcMited 
amounted  to  1,006,370,740  crowns  (5>204, 294.478).  The  lumiber  of  siek- 
insurance  funds  in  1890  was  given  as  2,740,  and  as  2,927  in  1897. 
These  figures  included  district,  factory,  corporation,  mine,  and  engi- 
neering funds,  and  fraternal  associations.     The  expenditures  from 
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August  1, 1889,  to  December  31, 1897,  are  given  as  124,000,000  crown* 
(*25,172,000)  in  money  aid;  38,000,000  crowns  ($7,714,000)  in  medial 
expenses  and  aid;  28,000,000  crowns  ($5,684,000)  in  medicines;  12,800,- 
000  crowns  ($2,598,400)  in  hospital  service;  and  6,800,000  crowns 
($1,380,400)  in  funerals,  a  total  of  209,600,000  crowns  ($42,648,800)  in 
eight  years  and  five  months.     The  number  of  persons  insured  in  1897 
was  2,285,232;  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  was  1,158,388,  includ- 
ing childbirths;  the  number  of  deaths,  21,192.     The  contributions  in 
1897  amounted  to  37,865,758  crowns  ($7,686,749),  the  expenditures 
to  33,490,994  crowns  ($6,798,672),  and  the  reser\'e  to  30,244,308  crowns 
($(5,139,595).     . 

In  France  much  interest  is  felt  in  the  protection  of  workingmen 
from  accidents.  This  interest  has  expressed  itself,  however,  not  in 
State  regulation,  as  in  Germany,  but  in  the  formation  of  insurance 
associations  of  employers  in  the  various  industries.  The  association 
in  the  textile  industry  includes  343  manufacturers,  employing  879,251 
persons.  This  body  levies  an  annual  sum  of  461,468  francs  ($89,063), 
which  it  derives  from  seven  classes  of  risks  in  which  the  premium 
varies  from  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  on  wagers  to  1.80  per  cent.  A 
rebate  is  granted  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  proportion  to  the  more  or 
less  fortunate  record  of  the  twelve  months.  The  association  in  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  has  94  members  and  insures  79,677  persons; 
that  in  the  sugar-refining  business,  with  158  members,  insures  28,405 
persons.  The  Paris  Union  des  Entrepreneurs  et  Industriels  is  a  local 
organization  of  similar  aims,  with  2,309  members,  and  like  associations 
are  found  in  the  north  of  France.  These  bodies  publish,  for  the  benefit 
of  working  people,  placards  and  leaflets  containing  instructions  for 
guarding  against  accidents,  and  the  French  railways  made  an  exhibit 
of  apparatus  for  their  prevention.  France  has  no  institution  similar 
to  the  Dutch  museum  of  accident  preventers  at  Amsterdam.  («)  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  initiative  of  French  employers 
organizing  in  each  line  of  industry  will  render  superfluous  such  State 
action  as  that  of  the  German  Empire. 

SAVINGS  AND  CREDIT  INSTITUTIONS. 

Students  of  sociology  arc  aware  of  the  promising  development  of 
people's  banks  in  Italy.  The  Italian  section  at  Paris  made  a  large 
j^howing  of  this  important  instrumentality  for  advancing  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes.     Nearly  all  the  reports  and  charts  in  this 

a  There  is  at  Amstenlam  (Groeneburgwal,  44)  a  unique  museum  of  appliancefl  to 
prevent  accidents  and  disease  in  manufactories  and  workshops.  Photographs  of  thia 
exhibit,  shown  at  Paris,  repre8ente<l  apparatus  for  humidifying  dry  air  and  filtering 
a  dusty  atmosphere,  covers  for  millstones,  and  similar  means  of  sanitation.  M. 
Struve's  fiamphlet  offers  several  views  of  this  important  museum  and  describee  its 
working  in  practice. 
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fcibit  wi?re  in  the  Itnliun  Inngiuige.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff'^  volume 
ppople*H  ]knkH,  in  lU*  latest  edition,  has  ^iven,  however,  a  full 
Hunrn*  in  Enj^Uish  uf  their  hi>«torv  and  present  condition.  A  valuable 
doiirraent  to  be  had  at  the  Exposition  was  the  brochure  issued  by  a 
ItudiDg  institution  of  this  kind,  I^a  Bnnoa  Popolar«\  of  Mihin.  founded 
in  IMiii.  Thin  menioir  gives  ei^bt  lithographic  view8  of  the  building 
occopi^Hl  by  the  Imnk  in  Milan  and  a  complete  exhilnt  of  it^  methods 
of  operation  and  its  financial  ntanding*  The  brochure  is  a  valuable 
jittppkment  to  atiy  general  di.scussiou  of  people's  bp nks,  showing  how 
the  general  principle  ha*j  been  applied  in  this  great  city  of  northern 

I  the  Italian  section  were  many  reports  of  savings  hankB^  mont^  di 
pfcti,  lifeinjiurance  societies,  and  societies  to  promote  pc»pular  recrea- 
tion^  like  the  "Tnistevere'"  at  Konie.  The  bent  general  sun^ey  of  all 
forms  of  mutual  aid  and  thrift  in  Italy  is  prolmbly  the  volume  pub- 
lij<hed  In  I.S98,  by  A.  Colin  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  entitied  La  Pnnoyance 
'  8ociale  en  Italie,  the  joint  work  of  Mm.  L.  Multilleau.  i\  Kayneri, 
I  tnd  tbo  Comte  de  Hocquigny. 

Tbi^  people's  bunks  of  Belgium  nunil>ered,  on  June  3o,  IHW^  14,H79 
^oilierH;  they  made  advances  during  the  previous  year  of  M0,8t>4,4<J6 
ac5*  f3pl5,^Ju<5,S;iO);  the  whole  amount  of  the  business  daring  the 
*was4'i2.MTy,lUl  f nine**  ($8 1,4*31, 423);  the  dividends  of  the  various 
k«  ranged  from  nothing  up  to  15  per  cent,  the  usual  rate  being 
DlWi»«*o  4  and  5  per  cent.  The  Govermuent  is  an  active  factor  in  the 
iragement  of  thrift.  One  of  the  most  signiticant  sights  in 
Pvery  interesting  old-time  city  of  Bruges  is  the  working  men  and 
romen  handing  in  their  savings  of  a  Sunday  morning  to  the  post- 
C^fBee  clerk  in  charge  of  the   Belgian  State  funtls  for  savings  and 

Cooperation  in  Austria  has  taken  chiefly  the  form  of  credit  associa- 

;iOfis.     Of  these  there  were  14ii  in  1H78  and  4,o*32  in  181^»8;  their  capi- 

il  was  less  than  5o,<>0o,otx*  florins  (5fi>iL;juojiuo)  in  1873,  and  but  little 

le^s  than  tJ«.H>,<M.H>jHA>  florins  (*ii43,0<NjJNNi)  in   l,sU8;  their  loans  in  the 

forruer  year  were,  in  round  numbers,  l(M>,(HK^oon  florins  (^0,«itM>,0<Mj), 

ad  in  l8lis  nearly  1.00()»000,OiM>  florins  (!f4Ut^no(t,iH*o). 

A  pamphlet  on  Cr<5dit  Popuhiire  in  Russia  declares  the  question  of 

n^ople's  banks  one  of  vital   interest  to  114  millions  of  peasants.     The 

Jovenimeut  has   for  thirty  years   recognized  the   need   of  such  an 

|iigtitution,  hut  so  far  it  has  developed  but  slightly,  and  there  are  only 

>,«J<>y  loan  banks  of  all  kinds  in  that  imtnense  territory,  and,  for  the 

lasl  part,  tlieir  operations  are  on  a  very  modest  si'ale. 

A  imraphlet  in  French,  oflfered  to  visitors  to  the  ExiK>sition,  gave  a 

^^tatement  of  the  theory  and  the  operation  of  the  Hungarian  State 

*tiivtngs  banks.     In  18yy  there  were  li*>,*"»M  books  of  deyosit^ 
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issued,  and  89,842  were  reimbursed.  '  Similar  figures  since  1886  show 
that  "with  the  population  of  the  country  the  penchant  for  savings 
indeed  exists,  but  that  peraeverance  is  still  lacking.  Nevertheless 
*  *  *  the  postal  savings  banks,  in  respect  to  the  number  of  depos- 
itors, hold  the  first  place  among  Hungarian  savings  banks.-'  The 
Hungarian  Postal  Bank  is  the  only  one,  besides  the  Austrian,  whieh 
has  a  check  and  clearing  department.  The  account  of  the  workings 
of  this  department  shows  that  it  "still  has  a  vast  field  to  explore.'' 
Thus  far,  as  the  figures  show,  it  has  attracted  mainl}'  persons  in  the 
upper  economic  spheres.  The  poorer  classes  yet  remain  to  be  associ- 
ated in  its  credit  facilities. 

In  the  social-e^'onomic  exhibit  made  by  Holland,  the  figures  show- 
ing the  great  increase  in  savings  had  a  special  interest.  The  rela- 
tive increase  from  1857  to  1897  in  the  number  of  savings  bank  depos- 
itors and  in  the  average  size  of  their  deposits  is  far  beyond  that  of  the 
population,  which  was  3,329,000  in  1857  and  5,004,000  in  18^7.  The 
gain  was  graphically  shown  by  representations  of  coins,  enlarging  bank 
books,  safes,  buildings,  purses,  and  the  like.  There  were  127  savings 
banks  in  1857  and  277  in  1897,  besides  the  1,017  postal  savings  banks 
started  in  1882,  and  increa-sing  to  1,289  in  1897.  In  1857  the  private 
banks  had  46,661  accounts  with  depositors;  in  1897,  361,509  accounts. 
In  1882  the  postal  banks  hjid  46,242  accounts;  in  1897  they  had  627,409. 
In  1857  there  were  on  deposit  in  the  private  banks  4,817,000  florins 
(*1,936,434);  in  1897,  78,277,000  florins  ($31,467,354).  In  1882  the 
postal  banks  held  2,019,000  florins  ($81 1,638)  for  depositors;  in  1897, 
61,646,000  florins'  ($24, 781, 692).  The  number  of  savings  books  to 
1,000  inhabitants  on  the  31st  of  December  was,  for  the  private  l^anks, 
14  in  1857  and  72  in  1897;  for  the  postal  banks  11  in  1882  and  125 
in  1897.  The  average  amount  on  deposit  at  the  same  time  of  the  year 
was,  for  the  private  banks,  102  florins  {^i)  in  1857  and  216  florins 
($86.83)  in  1897;  for  the  postal  banks  44  florins  ($17.69)  in  1882  and 
98  florins  ($39.40)  in  1897. 

THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

An  exhibit  in  the  United  States  section  which  had  no  parallel  in  any 
otlior  partof  the  Exposition  was  that  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. It  was  crowded  into  a  corner,  however,  and  was  not  given  the 
prominence  it  deserved.  Concerning  the  importance  as  a  ciyilizing 
a<rcncy  of  the  free  public  library  practically  all  authorities  on  education 
are  now  agreed.  No  countr}'  has  developed  a  public-librar}'  system  equal 
to  tliat  of  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  whole  exhibit  of  education  this  special  exhibit  of  our  free 
lil)mries  was  notable  as  an  extreme  development  of  free  education. 
The  enterprise  of  the  American  Libmry  Association,  seconded  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  made  it  possible  for  a  visitor  to 
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jii'iu  ]ui  rxptrt  in  eharjifo  the  methods  of  int^talhtticm  and  udmin- 
imh  of  an  Americiin  public  library.     These*  were  illustnited  by 
•I'itnt'tts.  a^i  far  as  npnve  would  admit,  of  card  eaulog-ueg,  forms, 
ietln.-«,   loan  .sy«t.em'u  anil   the  other  detiiils  of  in»rary  economy* 
vv**  Iiiono|;nipli8  were  preptired  for  distribution,  viz.  Handbook  of 
Miierican  Libraiiej^,  by  a  committee  of  the  asyocmtion:  Publir  Libm- 
>  and  Popuhir  Education*  by  Prof.  H*  li  Adams,  and  The  MtKleru 
tm«*ric^in  Libniry,  by  Melvil  r)ewey.     The  picture  collection  com- 
j-*^l  10  frame*!  wall  pictures,  showing  the  tinest  typ^*^^  of  American 
ie^*  and  some  7(H)  photogniphn  and  plans  shown  in  wing  frames 
>rtfolios.     Library  schools,  library  commissions  (with  their  varied 
,  including  tniveling  libniriei^  and   picturt^s),  children'n  depart- 
hij^toricaK  g<jvernmental,  and  university  libraries,  and  museums 
ted  with  libniries  were  illustrated,  a-s  well  as  many  exteriors  and 
itcrioD!!  of  free  libraries  proper  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
r.  Oriiegie'?*  munificence  in  the  causi*  of  pulilic  libraries  was  made 
^  i4ubJ4>et  of  a  sipecial  exhibit.     A  large  numl^er  of  chart.s,  showing 
e  development  and  extent  of  the  American  system,  picture  Inilletins, 
,  tKHind  volumes  (400),  works  on  bibliography*  classitication, 
guing,  and  library  periodical*,  fomis,  and  blanks  covered 
Hi*  whole  range  of  the  libmrian's  work.     One  of  the  most  intei'csting 
rtu  of  the  exhibit  was  the  four  traveling  libraries  from  New  York, 
LHCOn^tn,  and  Pennsylvania,  three  of  the  twenty  StatC"*  which  now 
•looks  to  those  who  can  not  come  to  a  public  library — the  consum* 
n,  it  vvomIcI  8eem,  of  the  free-libmry  idea. 

THE  NEGRO  EXHIBIT. 

II  unnsiuil  exhibit  in  tho  United  States  section  was  the  varied  coi- 
tion showing  the  progress  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States, 
Thh  exhibit  embraced  many  spiX'imens  of  work  done  in  manual -training 
and  tmdi'  schools,  besi<le8  the  usual  educational  exhibits;  a  colkM-tion 
of  lx>oks  by  Negro  authors  and  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished by  Negroes;  photographs  of  the  Hampton  Institute,  the  Tuskcgee 
Scho«>l,  and  other  (colleges  and  training  schools  for  the  Negro;  a  collec- 
tion of  charts  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  American  Negi*o,  pre- 
pared by  .students  of  Atlanta  University;  a  num^>er  of  volumes^  too 
''  '  ble  in  size  for  c<ui8ultation^  compiled  by  Prof,  W.  E.  Burghardt 

1  -,  entitled  The  Oeorgia   Negro,  a   StXMal   Study;   Ty|»es  of 

Auierican  Negroe^s:  The  Black  Code  of  Georgia;  Negro  I^andholders  of 
f '         '  '  '    uTo  Life  in  Georgia.     One  set  of  photograijlis  showed 

t       ,  (ff  the  race,  and  was  concerned  with  the  Coleman  Man- 

ufacturing Comptmv'g  cotton  milL  a  plant  owned,  managed,  and  oper- 
'     '      *      rocs.    Some  of  the  more  important  statisticjjk  pre- 
I  are  here  shown. 


1 
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The  Negro  population  of  the  United  States  was,  in  1790,  757,208;  a 
hundred  years  later  it  was  7,470,040.    The  time  at  which  to  begin  to 
make  comparisons  of  population,  however,  is  more  properly  the  year 
1800.     At  that  time  the  number  of  Negroes  was  1,002,037,  a  propor- 
tion of  1  in  5  of  the  total  population.    This  proportion  gradually  fell 
from  1  in  6  in  1830  and  1  in  7  in  1860  to  1  in  8  in  1890.     The  statistics 
show  an  increase  of  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  the  Negro  races, 
probably  noted  with  the  most  reliability  in  the  study  of  the  Georgia 
Negro,  to  be  summarized  later.     In  1860  11  per  cent  of  the  Negroes 
were  free  laborers  and  the  remainder  slaves.     In  1890  17.5  per  cent 
were  proprietors  and  82.5  per  cent  tenants.     Of  the  whole  number  of 
Negro  children  of  school  age,  37.59  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  in  1876,  56.66  per  cent  in  1886,  and  57.29  per  cent  in  1896,  the 
total  enrollment  in  1895-96  being  1 ,429,713.     The  charts  on  exhibition 
represented  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  the  American  Negroes 
as  less  than  that  prevailing  in  Russia,  Servia,  and  Roumania,  and  only 
a  little  greater  than  that  in  Hungary.     As  to  their  occupations,  agri- 
culture, of  course,  stands  first,  employing  1,106,728  persons  in  1890 
classified  as  agricultural  laborers.     Then  come  farmers,  servants,  gen- 
eral laborers,  workers  in  laundries  and  on  railways,  draymen,  workers 
in   sawmills  and  brickworks,  carpenters,  barbers,  teachers,  tobacco 
workers,  seamstresses,  and  blacksmiths.    The  Negro  press  is  cred- 
ited with   3   magazines,  3  daily  papers,  11   school  papers,  and  136 
weeklies.     The  amount  of  crime  is  indicated  by  the  ratio  of  3,250 
prisoners  to  the  million  of  the  Negro  population.     Paupers  are  rated 
as  86  out  of  eveiy  100,000  persons.     The  number  of  church  organiza- 
tions was  23,462,  Baptists  and  Methodists  predominating  and  Roman 
Catholics  having  but  a  small  percentage.     The  number  of  church  build- 
ings was  23,770,  valued  at  $26,626,448,  and  there  were  2,673,977  com- 
municiints.     The  estimated  capital  of  Negro  business  men,  engaged 
chiefly  as  storekeepers,  undertakers,  druggists,  bankers,  publishers, 
and  in  building  and  loan  associations,  was  ^,784,637. 

The  study  of  the  Georgia  Negro  concerns  858,815  persons,  compos- 
ing 46.74  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.  A  comparison 
of  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes  with  that  of  Germany  (the 
reasons  for  this  particular  choice  are  not  given)  shows  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  than  of  Germans  to  the  entire  population  married 
between  the  ages  of  15  years  and  40,  the  German  percentage  being 
37.31  and  the  Negro  54;  but  between  40  years  and  60  the  Georgia 
figures  are  73.50  per  cent,  while  the  German  are  84.8.  Of  persons  60 
years  old  and  over  Germany  has  62.2  per  cent  married,  and  the  Negro 
population  of  Georgia  54.5  per  cent.  In  the  difficult  matter  of  statis- 
tics of  amalgamation  Professor  Du  Bois  rates  44  per  cent  of  the  Georgia 
Negroes  as  ''full-blooded"  and  40  per  cent  as  ''brown"  (persons  hav- 
ing some  white  blood  or  "descendants  of  light-colored  Africans");  the 
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W  per  cent  are  "yellow/'  having  more  whit*^  blood  than 

i^gm.    The  illiri'mcv  ti>rures  are  given  as  W  per  cent  in  1800.  92,1  in 

L18T0, 8L6  in  1S80,  ♦J7,'27  in  1M*0,  and  they  are  estimated  at  60  per  cent 

fin  imuK     In  1897  Georgia  had  180,565  Negro  childi^n  enrolled  in  the 

puMir  wcboob.  and  there  were  3^31t5  teachers,  against!  2,512  in  1SS6; 

there  were  2,795  schools  in  1898  against  L436  in  1878,     The  valuation 

[of  nil  taxable  property  belonging  to  Georgia  Negroes  in   1899  was 

?l 3,447,423;  l,of>2,228  aeres  of   land  held   by  them  being  valued  at 

?^4/Ji'*M2o,  and  their  household  and  kitchen  furniture  at  ^1,4:U,1>7:.. 

LVTERNATIONAL  LABOR  CONGRESSES. 

In  the  lUt  of  international  congresses,  which  were  a  notable  feature 
of  tbt'  Exposition  of  1900,  there  were  several  of  special  interest  to  the 
workinpman.  Among  these  w*ere  the  congresses  on  the  housing 
que:*stioi^  on  accidents  and  accident  insumncc,  on  legal  pix)tectiou  of 
frdrkmen,  on  Sunday  rest*  on  young  wotuen  workers,  on  coopemtive 
prodtu^tion,  on  ccx^perative  consumption,  and  on  profit  sharing,  and 
the  t'ongre^ss  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance.  The  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Alliance  wa«  protitable  and  interesting  from  the 
inlemational  point  of  view,  while  the  congress  on  youitg  women  work- 
ers was  not  without  a  si)ecial  feature  of  interest  in  the  papers  pre- 
genled  by  women  and  priests.  Of  the  four  coopemtive  congresses  the 
profit-sharing  congress  was  naturally  the  sumllest  in  [xnntof  numbei's, 
having  an  avemge  attendance  of  some  20  persons,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  business  njen  w^ho  had  practiced  the  system  or  professors 
who  had  advcH^ted  it  for  years*  The  larger  part  of  the  questions  dis- 
cuKsi*d  {I'd  out  tif  2(*)  were  resolutions  voted  by  the  congress  of  1899,  and 
they  were  reaffirmed.  «ub«»tantially,  by  the  congress  of  1900.  The  new 
ijii<i,'*tions  related  to  forfeiture  chuises  in  profit-sharing  ngrcenjents, 
iftrikcs.  the  fitness  of  the  adoption  of  protit  sharing  in  all  cooperative 
andertakingA,  the  metayer  system,  and  factory  councils  composed  of 
W"'  ttid  etnployers.     In  these  questions  the  attitude  of  the  con- 

lfr»  that  of  opposition  to  forfeiture  chiuses  in  most  cases,  depre- 

IcaUon  of  strikes,  and  hearty  advocacy  of  factory  councils,  the  metayer 
[system  in  agriculture,  and  the  extension  of  protit  8haring  to  all  coop- 
(erative  undertakings, 

Tlie  meeting  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance  produced  a 
jsiderable  Utemture  of  value  to  the  student  of  coopemtion  in  the 
|p4M)f  printed  reports du  the  actiml  state  of  coopemtion:  In  France, 
by  Profes*«or  Oide;  in  Holland,  by  M.  Goedhart,  of  The  Hague;  in 
*  \  Herr  Carl  Wnil)ctz,  of  the  Reichsmth;  in  Hungary*  by 
M.  ,  y ;  in  India,  by  Anibika  Charan  Wkil;  in  Denmark,  by  M*  H, 

Faber;  in  England,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray;  in  Switzerland,  by  Dr.  Hans 
Mullcr;  in  Finlatul*  by  Dr.  II.  Gebbard,  of  the  University  of  llelsing- 
fors;  in  Genuany,  by  Dr.  IL  Cruger*     The  reix^rt*^  that  introduced 
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the  discussions  of  the  alliance  were  also  important,  the  list  including 
papers  on  the  means  of  developing  the  action  of  the  alliance,  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wolff;  on  cooperation  and  profit  sharing,  by  M.  A.  Trombert; 
on  the  different  forms  of  cx)operative  production,  by  M.  Ladousse;  on 
national  and  international  commercial  relations  between  productive 
and  consumers'  and  credit  societies  of  cooperators,  by  Sig.  L.  Ponti,  of 
Rome;  on  cooperative  education,  by  Sig.  Luzzati;  on  the  practical 
utility  of  wholesale  societies,  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  of  the  English  Whole- 
sale; and  on  cooperation  as  a  means  of  uniting  social  classes  and  arriv- 
ing gradually  at  social  peace  and  international  fraternity,  by  M.  d& 
Boyve. 

]\I.  de  Boyve  also  presented  the  first  paper  read  at  the  Congress  of 
Consumers'  Societies,  on  the  necessity  of  a  common  programme  for  all 
such  organizations.  M.  Fitsch  treated  of  the  utility  of  reserve  funds 
and  their  employment;  M.  Buffet,  of  the  means  to  be  employed  to 
meet  attacks  from  the  commercial  world;  M.  Briotet  answered  in  the 
aflSrmative  the  question,  *'  Should  consumers'  societies  enter  upon  pro- 
duction?" M.  Chevallier  examined  the  evil  cx)nsequence8  which  may 
result  from  sales  to  the  general  public  in  consumers'  stores,  and  M. 
Chiousse  discussed  the  usefulness  of  district  federations  of  stores, 
their  organization  and  operation.  At  the  opening  session  of  this  con- 
gress on  Sunday,  July  15,  delegates  from  Germany,  England,  Belgium, 
Spain,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Portugal,  and 
Russia  made  brief  addresses. 

The  literary  result  of  the  Congress  of  Cooperative  Production  is  to 
be  found  in  throe  pamphlets.  The  first,  devoted  to  cooperation  in  the 
past  and  from  the  philosophic  point  of  view,  was  principally  the  work 
of  ]M.  Raphael  Barrd,  secretar}-  of  the  cooperative  bank  of  the  pro- 
ductive societies.  Cooperation  from  the  industrial  and  economic  point 
of  view  was  the  subject  of  the  second  pamphlet,  to  which  M.  Ladousse 
was  the  chief  contributor,  while  the  third  di\nsion  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, coojx^i-ation  in  its  external  relations,  was  discussed  by  M.  Petit 
In  all  probability  the  most  substantial  outcome  of  these  cooj)erative 
congrcvsses  is  the  printed  matter  prepared  for  them.  The  resolutions 
presented  were  either  declarations  of  aims  and  purposes  or  recom- 
mendations for  action,  the  result  of  which  depends  upon  the  several 
national  organizations.  The  personal  intercourse  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  more  fruitful  cooperation  in  the  future.  Like  other  bodies  which 
simply  talk  and  resolve,  these  congresses  are  open  to  much  criticism; 
but  they  arc,  after  all,  one  of  the  indispensable  means  of  educating 
and  forming  public  opinion. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMIC  SECTION. 

Holland  was  one  of  the  few  countries  represented  at  the  Elxposition 
which  took  pains  to  present  in  print  a  full  statement  of  ita  sociftl 
economic  status,  especially  as  regavdA  iVi^  n^otVlvev^cwmy,    Six 
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pblets  were  prepared  and  published  for  distribution  at  the  Exposition, 
which,  taken  together,  furnish  an  excellent  view  of  the  situation  in 
Holland.    These  pamphlets,  varying  in  size  from  36  to  150  pages,  were 
easily  obtainable  by  persons  interested  in  social  economy.     The  sub- 
jet'teand  authors  were  as  follows:  The  Aim  and  Work  of  the  'STor- 
i     daan*'  Society  for  the  Construction  of  Workmen's  Houses,  contributed 
by  the  society;  (Cooperative  Societies  in  Agriculture,  by  the  Baron 
,;      K.  J.  A.  G.  CoUot  d'Escury,  president  of  several  such  societies;  the 
s      Regulation  of  Labor,  Accident  Insurance,  Factory  Inspection,  etc., 
.  I      by  H.  W.  C.  Struve,  inspector  of  labor;  Wages  and  Profit  Sharing, 
j      and  Provident  Institutions,  by  W.  A.  Reiger,  professor  of  political 
j       economy  at  Groningen  University;  Public  and  Private  Charities  in 
Holland,  by  Chevalier  H.  Smissaert.     The  comparatively  small  exhibit 
of  material  from  Holland  was  largely  made  up  of   photographs  and 
models  from  the  establishment  at  Delft  directed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Van 
Marken.     This  was  described  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Van 
Marken  on  Social  Organization  in  Industry',  a  unique  document,  set- 
ting forth  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  the  elaborate  social  organ- 
ization which  he  has  built  up  at  Delft.     In  addition  to  the  literature 
already  named  may  be  mentioned  the  pamphlet  containing  the  stat- 
utes of  the  engineering  house  of  Stork  Bros.  &  Co.  at  Hengelo.     The 
literary  contribution    of   Holland   is    of   permanent  value  to  social 
economy,  and  more  than  compensates  for  any  deficiency  in  charts  and 
diagrams. 

M.  Struve's  pamphlet,  in  the  Dutch  section,  covers  the  wide  field  of 
factory  regulation  and  inspection.  Under  eac^h  head  is  given  the  law 
as  it  stands  and  a  review  of  its  practical  working.  The  latter  half  of 
the  brochure  is  a  detailed  report  of  the  inspection  of  the  province  of 
Utrecht  and  a  jyai-t  of  the  province  of  South  Holland.  Of  especial 
interest  is  the  account  of  the  ch<tinhri.K  de  travail,  in  which  workmen 
and  employers  are  both  represented.  The  interests  of  master  and 
men  are  always  held  Ijefore  these  lalx>r  chamljers.  They  now  number 
about  60  in  26  communes,  but  they  have  as  yet  published  no  reports. 
Being  of  very  recent  creation,  the  first  chamlwrs  dating  from  18iKS, 
their  work  has  not  l^een  notable,  but  they  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
obsei-^'ers  of  industrial  phenomena. 

One  of  the  best  features  in  this  section  was  the  monographs  con- 
tributed by  cities  and  manufacturers  describing  the  social-economic 
condition  of  the  city,  or  the  department,  or  the  establishment.  A 
large  book  of  700  pages,  for  instiince,  bore  the  title  Social  Economy 
and  Provident  Institutions  of  the  Department  of  the  Marne  and  of 
Rennes.  The  city  of  Rennos  apixnnted  a  sj>ecial  counnlssion  to  ])re- 
pare  reports  on  the  matters  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Social  Economy 
Palace  from  the  department  of  the  Marne.  On  the  })asis  of  these 
reports  a  monograph  was  compiled  showing  the  entire  social-economic 
Btatos  of  the  department,  especially  of  Rennes  and   ChaVows.    TW 
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book  wa8  not  only  a  catalogue  ralmnne  oi  the  exhibitts  aetualh'  inado, 
but  it  also  embraced  institutions  and  ostablishment^  not  making  aiv 
exhibit,  thits  giving  a  review  of  the  elvilization  and  culture  of  thi 
dt'piirtiiierjt,  especially  of  its  tvfo  chief  cities.  Other  industrial  mon- 
ographs of  a  more  limited  nature  were  those  describing  the  couuiiuneti 
of  Nassandre,  a  sugar  refinery  and  its  surroiuidings,  and  of  Fellini 
(Nord),  a  woodworking  establishment.  These  representations  in  dia- 
gniins,  photographs,  and  letterpress  gave  great  prominence  to  the 
workiogman  and  his  family  life.  Numerous  monographs  were  to  he 
found  in  cla-ss  104,  destTibing  the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  cOfKli* 
tion  of  the  farmer  and  the  labi>rer  in  such  places  as  Ceffonds  (Haute 
Marne),  Cendeau,  and  Frctin  (Nord),  the  latter  especially  contrasting 
the  agriculture  of  18rM>  with  that  of  W^W,  A  standard  volume  on  the 
subject  of  agricultui-a!  syndicates  here  exhibited  was  that  by  M.  H, 
de  Gailliard-Bancel,  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  entitled  Manuel  Pratique 
des  Syndicats  Professionnels, 

An  exception  to  the  gcniTal  use  of  the  lUilian  language  in  the  Italian 
section  was  the  paniphlpt  on  the  development  of  cooperation  in  the 
province  of  Treviso,  contributed  by  the  cham1»er  «»f  ronmierce  of  the 
city  of  the  same  name.  This  es.say  gives  a  Jirief  de.si  ription  of  the 
aims  of  all  si>ecies  of  cooperation  practiced  in  the  province,  and  s|)e- 
cial  dala  concerning  the  standing  of  particular  s<M*ieticsJncluding  peo- 
ple's banks,  rural  loan  banks,  agricultural  sy ndicatch,  agricultural 
committees  {mmicvs)^  mutual  aid  societies,  mutual  insurance  of  cattle, 
and  cou|M*rative  stores,  crcameiies.  Inikeines,  antl  the  like.  Oxijx^ 
ation  in  the  province  of  Treviso  was  thus  fully  exhibited  for  the  bcm 
fit  of  the  jurieis  of  classes  103  and  H>4  in  the  sm'ial  economy  section 
in  a  modi'l  manner.  Another  pamphlet  was  that  contributed  bj-  the 
JSocicty  of  Cooperative  Typographers  of  Como,  which  gives  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  society  for  its  ten  years'  existence,  and  clones  by 
declaring  that  the  ime  aim  of  the  makers  of  the  pamphlet  was  to  show 
that  ''txKOprratioii  i^  rioted  in  even  the  small  cities  of  Italy,  and  that  so 
far  as  is  i>ossiblc»  it  pix^serves  the  prestige  of  the  fiuidamentul  ideas 
which  in>pirc  and  sustain  our  humanitarian  institutions/' 

The  Italian  (rovernment  favors  the  coopt^rative  niovensenl  and 
incdudes  in  the  royal  department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  v^mi- 
luerce  the  charge  of  institutions  of  cj'cdit  and  prov  ident  aid. 

'[lie  Belgian  exliibit  included  a  variety  of  maps  and  charts  from  the 
Anti-Accident  Society  of  Employers  at  Bruswiels,  from  the  savings  banks 
and  other  thrift  organizations,  and  frotn  many  kinds  of  rimtual  aid 
Bocietich.  An  institution  tirinly  rooted  on  the  (-ontincnt,  but  \n\%  so  well 
planted  in  English-speaking  i*uuntrie-«,  was  exhibited  in  the  Ikdgian  iitlas 
lot^iting  the  tHmj^t^IlM  ties  2*ri(*rhonuii4S  and  the  industrial  and  IwUir 
^couriHcls,  showing  their  distribution  in  the  whole  coun(  ry  and  in  »*ach 
Oanufactuiv  or  busineAg,     A  numljor  of  charts  and  pamphli^ts  ^bovred 
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the  results*  of  the  linen  industry  upon  the  health  of  the  workers,  12,275 
persons  having  been  examined,  and  two  interesting  volumes  were  on 
exhibition — La  Belgique  Charitable,  b}-  M.  Ludovic  Saint  Vincent 
(Bruiwels,  1893),  and  Manuel  Social;  la  Legislation  et  les  CEuvres  en 
:    Belgique,  by  A.  Vermeereh,  S.  J. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

The  peace  exhibit  in  the  Swiss  section  was  large  and  varied.  It 
contained  a  select  li})rarv  of  the  best  literature  on  international  peace, 
I  including,  from  America,  Dr.  B.  F.  Trueblood's  new  volume,  The 
Federation  of  the  World,  and  there  were  a  number  of  diagrams 
concerning  warfare  and  the  range  of  ancient  and  modern  artillery, 
intended  to  show  the  increasing  horrors  of  modern  Ijattles.  The  Red 
Cross  Society's  work  in  mitigation  of  these  horrors  was  exhibited  in 
contrast  to  M.  Rodin's  powerful  figure  of  war.  The  International 
Peace  Federation  presented  diagrams  and  statistics  showing  what  is 
meant  by  '*the  armed  peace  of  Europe,''  the  wars  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  losses  to  civilization  caused  by  them. 

A  series  of  columns  surmounted  by  flags  of  the  nations  gjive  the 
savings  exhibits  of  their  populations.  The  authorities  for  the  figures 
were  not  stated.  The  table  of  average  sums  dejwsited  per  inhabitant 
placed  IVnmark  at  the  head  of  the  list,  followed  ))V  8witzei*land, 
Gennany,  Norway,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  Denmark  was 
alx)  first  on  the  list  showing  the  number  of  savings-bank  depositors  to 
ever)-  1*K»  persons  of  the  ix)pulation — iO.  12  in  this  case.  Then  came, 
in  order.  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  Holland,  Italy.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the 
United  States — 7J)S  in  the  last  instance;  these  figures  not  including 
the  very  large  savings  in  }>uilding  and  loan  associations.  In  respect 
to  the  whole  amount  of  savings  on  deposit,  the  United  States  stands 
first,  followed  by  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Great  Britain. 

A  nota>>le  feature  of  the  Swedish  social-economic  exposition  was  the 
exhibit  made  by  the  city  of  (iothenburg.  showing  how  that  numici- 
pality  supplies  its  citizens  with  water,  its  drainage  system,  its  methods 
of  taxation,  it<?  mortality  figures,  and  all  its  educational  and  philan- 
thropic activities.    A  similar  exhibit  was  made  by  Stockholm,  in  which 
the  minenil  springs,  the  hospitals,  and  the  analysis  of  drugs  were  promi- 
nent.    The  greatest  nuniicipal  exhibit  made  at  Paris  was,  naturally, 
that  of  the  French  metropolis  itself   in  the  large  building  especially 
devoted  to  it.     This  was  a  most  impressive  showing  of  the  life  and 
rfltivitj'of  perhaps  the  most  highly  civilized  municipality  in  'he  world. 
The  League  for  Procuring  the  Rights  of  Women  made  an  exhibit  in 
class  110  of  the  Exposition  devoted  to  '* public  or  private  initiative 
for  the  improvement  of  social   conditions."     This  league  gives  the 
avera^sfe  wage  of  the  French  workingman  at  4.30  francs  (J?U.83)  and 
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thai  of  tbe  workingwomaii  at  2.45  trnxK-s  ($0.47)*  TTaU  iiodety,  tak- 
iiiff  the  motto  ""Efjmil  jmy  for  e^jnal  work.*^  wishes  to  ^e^  added  to  the 
Civil  C-ode  •*all  French  per^^as.  without  distinction  of  sex,  are  etjiu 
^lefore  the  law."'  It  ^tatei^  the  wh«>le  number  of  women  employed  in 
Fninee  in  indn^strj*,  commerce,  and  domestic  scr^'ice  to  Ije  2,5*55,025^1 
mnd  of  men  3.42S,llC»h;  in  inda^triat  purnuit^  alone  the  women  tiumlief 
l,l78,iW{I,  the  U)en  ;i,lW,156.  France  h  a  land  of  women  workers* 
and  in  a  large  part  of  its  commercial  life,  the  minor  di5*trihutive  con- 
ct*riw,  there  i^  little  douH(  that  the  woman  is  ai  least  a^  potent  a-'^  the 
man* 

In  thi^  ^rin'  ^^Mtion,  No.  IIM,  the  city  of  Parii?  exhibited  il^s  free 
employment  bureaus.     Subsidized  by  the  municipal  coimcil,  each  of 
thei*e  i^  loc*ated  in  a  f/mirfr^  or  ward  hou^e,  but  it  h  managed  inde- 
pendently.    In  twenty  arrondii^sements  these  bureaus,  varying  frou 
three  to  eleven  yearn  of  exi^stetice,  have  placed  S5,STl>  men  and  20H,tU;^ 
women;  the  annual  average  ban  )>een  11,475  men  and  29.185  women. 

It  would  be  impractitaljle  to  enumemte  all  the  chart8  and  diagmmj 
exhibit4*d  in  the  United  Stutje^  ?>ection.  but  a  few  details  of  interes 
may  tie  i*elected.  One  chart  for  Maasachiutietts  -showed  an  encourag- 
ing decrea^ne  in  the  percentage  of  childworkeii*,  fmm  a  percentage  of 
the  whole  nuniluT  of  wurkers,  in  ail  industries  of  5.05  in  1870  to  1,^4 
in  IHIK),  A  bound  volume  showjxl  the  blanks  and  the  meihocL^  u.sed 
by  ofKcials — the  district  police,  the  boaril  of  arbitration,  and  other 
iKiardw — in  carrving  uut  tlie  indu.strial  legiJ^lalion  of  the  State,  Chartn 
made  on  the  basis  of  tigure^  giveii  in  the  Eleventh  Census  iUustrnted 
the  numlx*ruf  estal>tishnients  and  theavenige  capital  in  1880  and  18i^o 
in  selected  industries  in  the  United  States,  showing  the  steady  t4:nnl- 
ency  in  the  coiintrv  to  the  concentration  of  capital  in  large  luider- 
takings.  The  folhnving  tabic  shows  the  intlustrie.s  .s4'ilected,  tlie  numlier 
of  estalilishiucnts,  imd  their  average  capital  in  18S0  and  18tw>: 

KUMBER  AND  AVKRACiK  CAMTAL  OF  KPTABLlSHMEyTS  JK  SELECTED   IXDITgTRlEg  IS 

THE  UNITED  9TaTI?&,  iwa  AND  I8«k 
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A  seriej^of  maj>s  showed  which  State^s  provide  for  the  inspection 
mine^,  factories,  and  workshops,  and  for  various  other  form^  of  induii 
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ttWl  k»^i^1ittiaI].  Another  map  loi^ted  the  large  nunil>er  of  industriul 
plants  rlaiming  to  ht^^^tbe  largest  in  the  United  Statas/-  or  "the 
^r,r«»*£f  in  fhe  worUl/^  in  a  great  variety  of  husinestses. 

tiitil  Society  of  Paris  exhibited  a  ehart  showing  the  com- 
|j:niiinr  r^^-t  of  Uving  ID  1S03  imd  lSt«7.  Aceordiiig  to  thi»  society,  if 
th^'i'ustof  food  and  <lrink  for  a  Parisian  family  be  taken  at  liXJ  in  18<>3, 
bl897  it  would  \m  li)l;  for  fuel  (wood  only,  to  1845)  the  tigures  for 
18C>3  tx*ing  H)<>,  those  for  1897  would  be  t*o.  Lighting  expenses  showed 
ft  similar  decreai^e,  but  greater*  fronj  lou  in  1S03  to  ^1  in  1897,  Taking 
thea'  three  eategories  of  expense  together,  the  i^oeiety  ailcuktes  that 
the  cost  of  livnng  in  1S97  was  IOl'  per  cent  of  that  in  1803.  This,  of 
fOUTM*,  implies  a  eonsidembly  higher  stanchird  of  comfort  at  the  i'lose 
of  the  w^ntury  than  at  \U  beginning,  and  Mage^  are  much  highei*  now 
than  then. 

In  4'la8s  108,  whose  subject  of  exposition  was  institutions  for  the 
iDtdleetual  and  moral  development  of  workingmen,  French  gymnastic 
and  physit^l  culture  s<K'ieties  made  a  large  showing.     A  uoticeiilde 
eife<*t  of  the  militarism  of  Fnmceis  the  imiwrtance  attached  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  firearms  in  these  societies,  while  fencing,  swimming, 
Wid  bicycling  are  not  n**glected.     In  Paris,  however,  the  bicycle  is 
IrttJe  Used  cx>m pared  with  Ijondon  and  smaller  citie.s  like  Oxford  or 
IlMarlem.    The  i<tandard  of  living  <»f  the  Parisian  artisan  evidently  does 
thtt  yet  include  a  bic\'cle  for  riding  to  and  from  his  work,  as  it  does 
with  many  American  workmen,     ilasii'al  organizations  are  very  com- 
mon, on  the  other  hand,  among  Frenrh  working  people,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  num})er  repi'esented  in  this  rlass,  including  choral  soci- 
eties, ftnd  the  biUHs  Imnds  of  such  concerns  as  the  Ijombart  and  Menior 
chocolate  works,  the  Baillc'Ijemaire  ojK^ra  glass  works,  the  great  rail* 
ways,  and  the  litdle  tiardiniere,  the  large  Parisian  clothing  house. 

Class  No*  lul  in  the  Social  Economic  Exposition  illustmted  appren- 
tice systems  and  th('  protection  of  young  workers.     Ilt'if^  the  nunhods 
of  the  great  glassworks  at  Baccarat  are  especially  deserving  of  atten- 
tion.   The  apprentice  is  given  into  charge  of  a  group  of  workmen  who 
ivy  him  wages,  and  have  thus  a  direct  intercut  in  making  him  an  indus- 
ious  and  skillful  worker.     Boarding  houses  receive  the  apprentices 
for  a  snmll  fee,  the  company  spending  some  18,0<M>  francs  (!?3,474) 
nnually  on  their  Kxiard  and  lodging.     In  the  last  ten  years  Si^b  appren- 
ix^^  have   bi*en  entered.     The  sc^hool  of  design,  t^upportcni  by  the 
orkti,  has  80  young  men  for  pupils  and  50  young  women;  the  hours 
r  attendance  are  paid  for  as  hours  of  work,  and  savings-fiank  b<x^ks, 
ith  a  deposit  credited,  are  given  as  prizes  for  excellence.     The  appren- 
ice  «*Tettems  of  the  Maison  Leclaire  (painting  and  decoration),  the 
ix  (printers),  and  Ch,  Milde,  tils  et  Cie*  (electricians),  which 
d  l^f3  young  men  since   1888,  should   he  u\ei\l\o\\ed\  aV^jo 
f^  I*rofe:^'orml  School  of  the  Syndicnte  of  Paper  Makers,  y?\l\\  \\>^  Iv^ 
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course  in  the  hbtory  und  ^eogmphy  of  |>aper  manufacture, 
of  de^i^,  and  iIm  inHtruction  in  all  the  methods  of  the  iodust 

Under  the  genend  title  of  Invcntuir*'  Soei/il^  du  SiAcl^  (social  ioren- 
tory  of  the  century)  the  French  Government  made  mn  exhibition  of 
churt^i  rehituig  to  ass^ociatious,  wages,  population,  and  other  social 
topics.  The  number  of  siocietie.s  for  general  profe^totial  interei^t^  was 
stated  as  7,246;  for  education*  htudy,  and  social  activity,  lU'-i- 

cal  ^»ocietie8,  6^453;  fnendly  so<Metie4i.  ^,575;  mutual. t.^  ^, . .  *■ - 
10,81*7:  other  societies  for  nmtual  aid  or  provident  purposes*  i^ 
for  a-s!iistance,  f»90;  for  physical  exerc5i$e,  5,721;  for  gamess,  5,4d(^; 
for  unknown  purposes,  174 — a  total  of  45.21H)  societies,  ol  whWi 
5,573  are  credited  to  Parii?  and  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The 
BourM?*i  du  Travail  existing  on  January  1.  19(X»,  were  said  to  have 
the  following  members^hipi*:  Pari^,  67,4i52  members;  Marseilt**-'. 
10,ll<8;  Lyonj*,  1(M30;  Bordeaux,  5.57i>:  Nice,  4,47S;  Hai^re.  K  . 
Limoges,  3,664,  The  tables  of  variation  of  wages*  in  Franct?,  mx-urd* 
ing  to  regions,  ^jhowed  wage.s  to  l)e  highest  in  Paris,  the  next  places 
in  order  being  Lyon^  and  Mari^ilics.  In  the  Finist^re,  Morbihaa, 
Lundes,  Pyrenees,  and  Doitlogue  deimrtment**,  where  trade  unions  are 
the  feweiit  wage.s  are  the  lowest  Ten  pei-tsont*  out  of  everj-  l,(Hii) 
employed  in  France  are  in  the  service  of  the  State  or  the  commaivf. 
Tables  which  have  ^jearings  upon  many  social  tendencies  gave  the  fig- 
ures of  the  population  of  France  in  1801  and  181*6,  showing  an  incn^ 
of  21.6  per  cent;  but  the  contnist  of  1846  and  1896  was  le^ss  favormbll 
if  increase  of  [copulation  l>e  taken  as  a  sign  of  prosperity.  The  i 
population  of  France  in  1H4I5  was  given  as  35,4iH:i,4s6;  in  IS4H 
38,517,975.  The  rural  [iopulation  fell,  in  this  period  of  fiftr  years, 
from    26,753,743    to    23.41^2,1113    [persons.      The    urbaji    p-  n 

increased  from  8.646.713  to  I5,025,sl2,  There  are  somi  .  •► 
more  women  than  men  in  France,  and  there  are  40,0<H)  more  widow:< 
than  widowrrs.  Of  10,845,247  fumilies  in  1^96  there  were 
with  no  child^  and  2,63s,752  had  but  i  child  each;  2,37l^,i 
lies  bad  2  chUdren  each;  1,593,387  had  3  children  each:  984,162  had^ 
584,582  had  5:  331.«»40  had  6:  289,771  had  7  or  more,  whili-  i 
families  the  numlier  of  children  was  unknown*  The  bearing 
statbtioi  on  the  future  of  Fnince  as  an  induf^trial  nation  id  rati' 
i  tf*d.     It  lias  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  i>opulation  of  fi 

II  idily  incrcjise  by  m  consideralilc  percentage  for  it  t* 

prtRsper,  alisolutely,  if  not  relativelv- 
In  the  Hxu  ^H'tionof  social  » 

aented  the  IJ!  workingmen  in 

«ttlit»l«^nce  were  shown  in  models  of  the  articles  of  food;  riew^  of  the 
Ciibid  dynamite  factory  at  Pix*sburg  and  of  the  St  V  vt 

)ioe^-Gy«5r  showed  how  well  the  best  employ  er-^  ,  r$ 

in  Hungary.    Com()anitive  tables  graphically  pre^eotfid  the  prices  of 
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hmii  maile  of  wheat,  rye,  and  indian  corn  in  seven  regions  of  the 
rtmntry.  Tlierc  wei*e  four  exhibits  uruit*r  ^lass  of  models  of  iirt!cle«i 
of  ffKxl  for  a*^  many  quartern  of  the  country.  One  exhibit  showed 
bread  (4  imrti*  wheat,  2  parts  maize,  1  part  potatoes),  cheese,  milk,  wine, 
foh.  meat,  jiotatocs,  beets,  peppers,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  tobucco, 
15  makinjif  uji  the  workman's  dietary.  The  fare  in  Budapest  in.  of 
foiim*,  the  best,  adding  to  the  articles  just  mentioned  su^r,  coffee, 
fifiT,  onions^  and  pea^e.  Above  the  various  exhibits  were  g-iven  the 
namv?*  and  dates  of  the  Huuifarian  statutes  for  the  benetit  of  the  work- 
inguipn*  viz,  the  sick  insurance  law  of  1891;  the  Sunday  law  of  the 
iflirm»year;  the  agricultunil  labor  law  of  1S9S,  and  the  factory  laws  of 
l&8i  The  iiifiial  contracts  of  service  were  shown  below.  Tables  pre- 
sented the  methods  of  payment  of  wages  in  Hunjt>:arian  agricultine. 
hvmfut  in  kind*  it  seems,  is  still  the  rule  iu  half  of  Hungary,  while 
raan«*v  jiayment  and  a  combination  of  both  methods  prevail  iu  the 
otbtfr  half.  The  Cn'dit  Foncier  of  Hungary  makes  louns  to  farmers 
under  a  law  of  1881^  to  aid  in  defense  against  inundations  and  in 
impmving  the  soil.  In  Budapest  are  employ uient  bureaiLs  for  work- 
o»m,  iho  work  of  which  was  shown,  and  the  Royal  Commercial  Museum 
14 a  pennanent  exposition.  The  collection  of  medicines,  apparatus, 
laundry  materials  for  tirst  aid  to  the  injured,  which  the  Hungarian 
law  obliges  factory  owners^  to  keep  on  hand,  was  represented  in  one 
fioarlerof  the  room,  and  a  specimen  public  library,  furnished  tocotnitry 
town^  by  the  education  department,  in  another*  A  map  of  the  uuituab 
laid  siocielieH  of  Hungary  distinguished  between  those  aided  by  the 
|S(jite  and  those  entirely  supported  !jy  private  enterprise. 

A  document  of  much  value  in  the  educationul  tield  described  the 
lppn»iitiee  shops  of  the  Hungarian  State  railways.  The  exhibit,  in 
tiift  section,  of  work  done  by  the  apprentices  prepared  the  visitor  for 
be  impre^^sive  mil  way  exhibit  from  Hungary  in  the  iimiex  at  Vin- 
ennes.  Finally  nhould  be  mentioned  an  elalionite  volume,  originally 
I  d  in  1M*7  for  the  Millennial  Exhibition  of  Hungary,  under  the 

^i  !  iiipof  the  head  of  the  statistical  office,  lb%  Joseph  de  Jekel- 
Jii^3%  entitled,  The  MillennTum  of  Hungary  and  its  People,  which 
'. '  prcKHired  in  English  at  the  Htmgarian  section.  This  work 
>  contributions  b^^  some  twetjty  writers  on  the  geogmphy, 
Ibtory,  jwlitics,  industries,  language,  art,  education,  finance,  and  gen- 
Iral  cultural  life  of  the  country,  and  it  may  be  commended  to  lil)ra- 
nmii^  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  a  good  account  in  our  language 
it  thi»  very  interesting  and  active  people  by  Hungarians  themselves, 

TEMPERANCE  REFORJL 

In  the  Russian  exhibit  in  the  Social  Economy  Palace  large  8pace  was 

the  official  temperance  ccjiutnittees.     Russia  undertook  in 
i_  L.  L_         I  tdflh  the  eviln  ari>ing  from  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks, 
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The  State  has  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  it  lail 
endeavored  to  decreaije  the  sale  of  theiu  without  regard  to  the  fiminciill 
results  of  such  a  decrease.     It  has  cut  down  the  number  of  sellim^ 
places  and  has  established  temperance  committees  in  each  proviooe 
and  in  the  large  towns.     The  duties  of  these  bodies  are  to  watch  tlie 
sale  of  liquors  in  order  to  see  that  it  conforms  to  all  the  legal  regula- 
tions made  in  the  interests  of  health  and  good  morals;  to  make  wideljr 
known  the  dangers  of  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits;  to  establish  hospital 
for  drunkards;  and  to  erect ''  people's  houses,"  tea  saloons,  and  lecture 
halls,  where  light  drinks  are  served  and  various  entertainments  givea 
on  fete  days  and  at  other  times.     The  constructive  work  of  the  com- 
mittee is  substantially  that  of  the  promotei's  of  coffeehouses  in  England 
and  Holland  and  other  countries  of  the  Continent.     Each  committee 
receives  from  the  State  an  annual  subvention  amounting  to  50,000 
rubles  (5^25,750)  at  least.     It  is  composed  of  State  officials,  who  invite 
to  their  aid  private  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  called  cooper- 
ative members;  at  present,  there  are  some  23,600  of  these.     The  State 
monopoly  is  being  introduced  gradually  into  province  after  province, 
and  it  now  prevails  in  45  departments,  each  of  which  has  a  committee, 
and  there  are  also  6  other  special  committees  in  the  large  cities. 
Keturns  have  been  made  from  the  25  provincial  and  the  6  city  com- 
mittees which  have  been  instituted  for  some  time.    Connected  with  the 
departmental  committees,  there  are  23t  district  committees;  12  cities 
and  6  large  villages  have  committees  possessing  equal  powers  with 
those  of  the  districts;  those  of  the  6  large  cities  are  on  a  level  with  the 
provincial  committees.     Each  village  and  each  quainter  in  the  cities 
has  '"protectors,*'  named  liy  the  committees;  in  1898  there  were  5,479 
of  these  helpers.     On  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  the  temperance  commit- 
tees were  in  possession  of  1,713  tea  saloons  and  people's  restaurants; 
747  reading  rooms  and  libniries;  501  concert  and  lecture  halls;  91 
people's  theaters,  and  138  people's  orchestras.     In  1898  the  committees 
organized  4,658  lectures;  602  theatrical  representations;  445  popular 
outdoor  festivals  on  a  large  scale,  and  438  concerts  and  dancing  soirees. 
The  State  subventions  have  risen  from  203,400  rubles  ($104,751)  in 
1S95  for  4  provinces,  to  1,7^,200  rubles  ($925,558)  in  1899  for  41 
committees;  the  budget  for  1900  provided  for  a  subsidy  of  2,711,000 
rubles  ($1,396,165).    The  public-spirited  persons  who  second  the  work 
of  the  official  committees  also  spend  considerable  sums  for  which  they 
expect  no  returns.    The  Russian  Government  matched  its  exhibit  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  which  showed  the  method  of  operation  of  its  monopoly 
of  alcohol,  with  this  social  economic  exhibit  of  the  means  taken  to 
decrease  the  evils  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol.     All  the  apparatus  of  a  tea 
saloon,  or  people's  restaurant,  was  shown  in  full,  as  located  in  one 
house  empty  of  visitors  and  in  another  in  full  activity.     The  buildings 
are  neat  and  attractive,  and  the  relormiug  t^u^L^iiQi^  \^  xio\.  xoaAa  ^x\&»oX 
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to  those  who  frequent  them.  A  model  library  for  such  a  house  was 
jhown*  with  lists  of  books  recommended  for  purchase.  A  special 
exhibit  represented  the  floating  refectory  maintained  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, near  the  island  of  Petrovskoi.  The  whole  of  this  temperance 
exposition  deserved  the  close  inspection  of  all  social  reformers  who 
realize  the  importance  to  the  workingman  of  correcting  his  l)udget  for 
driDk,  and  who  also  realize  that  he  has  as  good  a  claim  to  enjoyment 
in  social  clubs  as  persons  in  more  comfortable  circumstances. 

The  social-economic  se<*tion  of  Switzerland  proper  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  matters  of  world-wide  interest,  such  as  international  arbitra- 
tion and  the  Red  Cross,  but  the  Blue  Cross  (temperance)  societies  wore 
prominent.  It  appears  from  the  tables  and  diagrams  on  exhil>ition 
that  the  national  temperance  society,  L'Espoir,  for  the  young,  counts 
153  sections  and  5,780  members,  and  3,259  total  abstainers,  while  the 
Blue  Cross  has  305  sections  with  15,457  members,  and  can  enumerate 
5,656  reformed  drunkards.  Other  tables  presented  the  work  of  other 
temperance  societies.  Switzerland  possessed  in  1899,  432  cafes  dc  tem- 
perance, or  coflFee  houses,  and  12  asylums  for  the  cure  of  inebriates  of 
both  sexes.  Photographs  and  lantern  slides,  similar  to  those  in  the 
Ru.<$ian  section,  represented  the  effects  of  alcoholic  licjuors  upon  the 
health  of  individuals,  and  the  peace  and  welfare  of  families. 

Madame  Hierta-Retzius  contributed  a  brochure  to  the  Congress  of 
Women  at  the  Exposition  on  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  liquor  sys- 
tems.    Following  as  authority  the  comptroller  of  finance  at  Gothen- 
burg, Mr.  Axel  Kamm,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  von  Koch,  of  Stockholm,  whose 
writings  are  dated  in  1899,  Madame  Hieita-Rotzius  gave  a  popular 
account  of  these  systems,  well  known  in  the  United  Stiites  through 
the  report  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  I^abor,  by  Dr.  E. 
R.  L.  Gould,  and  a  report  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  John 
Keren,  for  the  special  commission  appointed  to  make  the  investigation. 
Mr.  Kamm  reports  the  luimber  of  saloons  in  G()then))urg  for  the  sale  of 
spirits  as  15  against  27  in  l?s68,  the  population  having  increased  in 
this  time  from  53,0(m)  to  126.0(XJ.     '-The  fact  is  incontestable  that  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  has  fallen  olf  60  per  cent  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.''     The  stricter  Norwegian  system,  as  practiced  at  l^r- 
pen,  has  greath'  decreased  the  sale  of   alcoholic  li(juors  since  1877. 
In  1898  the  population  of  Bergen  had  almost  doubled,  Imt  the  sale  of 
brandy  was  32,000  liters  (33,sl4  (luarts)  less  than  in  1877:  the  indi- 
vidual (•onsumption  was  2.45  liters  (2.59  (juarts)   in   1S77:  in  lsi*5  it 
was  1.35  liters  (1.43  (luarts),  and  nn-ently  it  has  not  equaled  1   liter 
(1.06  quarts).     The  qualitii'ation  of  those  rigures  necessitated  by  the 
great  use  of  laddevin  (a  mixture  of  }>randy  and  a  cheap  Portuguese 
wine)  renders  comparison  of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  years  1S77  and 
1900   unreliable,  howevei-,  and   Madanu*   Hierta-Retzius,  of   course, 
lointed  out  the  defect  iu  the  Scandinavian  legisUitiou  wYucVi  wWow^ 
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the  free  sale  of  malt  liquors.     This  is  not  a  fault  inherent  in  the  sy^  j 
terns  in  question,  but  a  shortcoming  of  the  lawmaking  authorities. 

INTERNATIONAL  UNIONS. 

An  interesting  exhibit  at  Paris  was  that  devoted  to  intematioDal 
bureaus.     Berne,  Geneva,  and  Lucerne  are  the  headquarters,  or  the 
birthplaces,  of  many  of  those  international  alliances.     The  Union  Pos- 
tale  Universelle,  for  instance,  established  in  1875,  covered  in  its  first 
year  territory  extending  over  37,000,000  square  kilometers  (14,285,70(> 
square  miles),  with  350,000,000  of  people;  in  1900  it  included  102,000,- 
000  square  kilometers  (39,382,200  square  miles),  and  1,075,000,(H)0 
persons — the  greater  part  of  the  world,  excepting  China  and  Cen- 
tral Africa.     The  tables  of  international  postal  business  showed  318,- 
591  postal  orders    made  out  in  1875,  and  12,536,021  in   1897;  the 
amounts  represented  being  67,991,274  francs  ($13,122,316)  in  1875, and 
731,718,366  francs  ($141,221, 645)  in  1897.     Postal  packages  carried 
increased  from  4,739,721  in  1875  to  26,750,623  in  1897;  letters,  postal 
cards,  printed  matter,  business  papers,  and  samples  numbered  143,958,- 
799  in  1875  and  901,232,388  in  1897.     An  International  Bureau  of  Tel- 
giniph  Lines,  established  at  Berne,  emliraces  now  a  million  kilometer£» 
(621,370  miles)  of  wires,  against  218,000  kilometers  (135,459  miles)  at 
its  inception  in  1868.     The  length  of  submarine  cables  was  16,4<  7 
kilometers  (10,195  miles)  in    1868,  and  335,000  kilometers  (208,15^ 
miles)  in  1900;  the  number  of  national  interior  telegrams  sent  was 
19,961,925  in   186S,  and  271,000,000  in  1900;  the  number  of  inter- 
national telegrams  was  9,279,806  in  1868,  and  68,200,000  in   1900. 
The  International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  exhibited  at  Paris 
numerous  photographs  of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  delicate  business 
while  the  International  Bureau  of  Tariffs  had  on  exhibition  its  Inter- 
national Customs  Journal  and  some  150  documents  relating  to  the  pres- 
ent taritf  systems  of  the  various  trading  countries.     The  International 
Bureau  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Tnide  was  also  represented. 
An  interesting  table  related  to  the  29  international  unions  now  in 
existence,  showing  the  nimiber  of  States  belonging  to  each,  and  the 
standing  of  each  country  as  respects  membership  in  each  and  all  of 
these  unions. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  International  Property 
exhibited  two  tables  whose  figures  have  very  different  sociological 
importance.  One  gave  the  luunber  of  patents  allowed  yearly,  taking 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years.  At  the  head  of  the  list  comes  the 
United  States  with  22,156  patents  allowed;  then  follow  Great  Britain 
with  13,030,  France  with  11,418,  Belgium  with  6,680,  Austria  with 
6,367,  Germany  with  5,910,  Hungary  with  3,136,  Italy  with  2,970, 
Switzerland  with  1,980,  Sweden  with  949,  Norway  with  847,  Denmaric 
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with  493,  the  Argentine  Republic  with  300,  Portugal  with  282,  and 
Japan  with  340.  The  number  of  these  patents  to  every  million  of 
inhabitants  is  given  as  follows:  Belgium,  923;  Switzerland,  645;  Nor- 
way, 321;  Great  Britain,  320;  the  United  States,  296;  France,  295; 
Austria,  224;  Denmark,  202;  Sweden,  179;  Hungaiy,  160,  and  Ger- 
many, 112. 

The  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic 
Wor^  for  which  an  exhibit  was  made,  includes  among  its  members 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan. 
The  United  States  is  not  a  member  of  this  organization.  The  figures 
of  literary  production  in  1898  show  Germany  first  with  23,279  works; 
then  come  France  with  14,781;  Russia,  11,548  (in  1895);  Italy,  9,670; 
Great  Britain,  7,516;  Japan,  6,497  (1895);  Austria,  5,000  (1896);  the 
United  States,  4,886;  Holland,  2,984;  Belgium,  2,272;  Sweden,  1,555; 
Hungary,  1,407  (1895);  Denmark,  1,092,  and  Norway,  534.  The  table 
of  proportions  of  literary  productions  shows  for  Germany  351  works 
to  each  million  inhabitants;  France,  344;  SwQden,  338;  Belgium,  331; 
Italy,  309;  Sweden,  300;  Norway,  262;  Great  Britain,  175;  Russia,  85; 
the  United  States,  81;  Spain,  66.  The  figures  of  the  periodical  press, 
showing  the  number  of  periodicals  to  the  million  of  inhabitants,  place 
the  United  States  at  the  head,  while  three  small  countries  of  Europe 
follow.  The  United  States  has,  according  to  this  table,  510  periodicals 
to  every  million  of  people;  Sweden,  320;  Belgium,  253;  Holland,  184; 
Germany,  161;  France,  156;  Great  Britain,  113;  Austria,  98;  Chile, 
88;  Italy,  78;  Russia,  77;  Japan,  17;  Egypt,  11. 

PHILANTHROPIC  ACTIVITIES. 

Beside  its  economic  exhibit,  the  New  York  League  for  Social  Serv- 
ice also  exhibited  several  cases  of  photogi-aphs,  showing  movements 
for  social  betterment  which  would  usually  be  cliussified  as  purely  phil- 
anthropic.    Religious  bodies  are  laying  increasing  emphasis  upon  pmc- 
tical  measures  for  social  improvement.     The  League  for  Social  Service 
naturally  set  this  feature  to  the  front,  its  organization  having  a  reli- 
gious, though  not  at  all  sectarian,  complexion.     Its  photographs  pic- 
tared  the  large  variety  of  work  done^by  the  so-called  *' institutional 
churches,''  of  which  Grace  Church,  St.  (icorge's,  St.  Bartholomew's, 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  of 
New  York;  the  Westminster  rre8])yterian  Church  and  the  Lincoln 
Park  Baptist  Church,  of  Chicago;  and  other  churches  in  Topeka,  Kans., 
and  Jersey  Cit}',  N.  J. ,  were  particularly  notaV)le.     The  Salvation  Army 
in  America  has  imitated  the  good  >vork  done  by  the  parent  organiza- 
tion in  England.     Its  ''.shelters,-'  hospitals,  fresh-air  camps,  and  other 
relief  agencies  were  shown  as  they  are  in  operation  at  Boston,  New 
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York,  Chicago,  Jersey  Qty,  Cripplecreek.  Colo.,  San  Fraueisio,  an 
elsewhere,  together  with  its  colonies  at  Fort  Amity,  Colo.,  and  Fort 
Romie,  Cal.  The  ^tocial  work  of  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Astsoi-iations  was  aUo  fully  exeniplitied  by  the  league,  as  well 
as  the  work  whirh  these  religious  bodies  now  devote  to  g^ninaNiunis, 
general  education,  and  industrial  training.  Their  employment  bureaus^ 
their  schools  of  domestic  science,  their  classes  in  a  great  variety  of 
trades  and  occupations — as  in  Boston,  New^  York,  Philadelphia,  Hart- 
ford, Detroit,  Dayton,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and  Porthuid,  Oreg,,  for 
exampli? — do  excellent  work  in  training  workers  and  finding  work  for 
them.  The  milway  department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
eiatiou,  as  represented  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  for  iintance, 
specializes  for  a  class  of  men  needing  peculiar  attention;  and  the  *'^uir- 
bi-ake  class"  is  but  one  example  of  the  good  sense  with  which  the 
demand  has  been  met.  In  the  general  field  of  social  work  done  by 
chun'hes  or  denominations  another  line  of  photographs  represented 
numerous  colleges  or  "'universities/'  supi>orted  by  religious  Ixxlics,  in 
the  South  and  West,  such  as  Biddle,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Fisk*  at  Nash- 
ville, Teon.;  Shaw,  at  l^leigh,  N,  C;  the  8t.  Paul  School,  at  Law- 
rence ville,  Va,;  and  the  Indian  schools  at  Yankton  and  Pineridge, 
S.  Dak*  This  activity  might  have  been  4-lasscd  more  logically,  per- 
haps, with  the  educational  department  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but 
the  impression  w^as  made  upon  the  visitor  to  this  .section  that  religion 
in  America  is  taking  on  a  distinctly  humane  and  social  character. 
Finally,  the  League  for  Social  Service  exhibited  in  another  case  its 
own  work  in  the  shape  of  progniumjes;  pamphlets  summarising  the 

:»ial  laws  of  seven  States;  its  anti-Morninn  series;  its  monthly  peri- 

litnil,  tirst  entitled  Social  Engineering,  and  now,  in  an  enlargi^l  forru-^ 
Social  Service;  and  various  minor  publications.  ^^M 

Tht*  Frt»n('h  Must'e  Social,  loe«ted  on  the  Rue  de  Las  Cases,  near  the 
Boulevard  St.  Gerimiin,  is  one  of  the  permanent  exhibition:*  of  Paris 
which  the  student  of  social  questions  should  not  fail  to  visit  It  oocu* 
piesi  the  former  mansion  of  its  iKsnef actor,  the  late  Comte  dc  Cham- 
brun,  whif*h  has  bt*en  adapted  to  the  uses  of  such  a  foundation  I13* 
providing  rooms  for  a  library  of  some  thousands  of  volumes,  a  smnll 
lecture  hall,  a  reading  room,  and  various  rooms  for  documents,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  uiat^^riah  The  conception  of  such  a  museum  is 
excellent,  though,  if  it  were  carried  out  in  New  York,  for  example, 
it  should  be  adapted  to  American  conditions. 

One  of  the  interesting  exhibits  in  the  Social  Economy  building 
was  that  of  photographs  and  tables  showing  the  work  of  reform  aud 
industrial  schools  in  (ircat  Britain,  They  are  all  under  the  control  of 
the  secretary  for  home  affairs,  and  are  insiK^cted  at  legist  twice  a  ymr. 
The  greater  nmnber  are  directed  by  voluntary  committees  of  public- 
[»irited  persons,  while  some  are  due  to  county  councils  and  school 
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of  artistic  excellence  in  the  latter.     Most  of  all,  Americans  need  to 
goto  school  to  the  French  people  in  art  matters  proper.     Our  paint- 
ers, indeed,  who  study  in  Paris  are  so  obedient  to  their  French  masters 
tbt  they  are  even  reproached  for  lack  of  originality  by  French  critics, 
who  seem  to  think  that  excellence  in  form  and  color  must  be  one  thing 
in  Piris  and  another  in  New  York.     If  our  industrialists  will  heed 
this  example,  and  if  our  industrial  and  technical  schools  will  bring 
their  art  departments  up  to  the  level  of  the  technical  departments,  we 
^hall  have  learned  the  chief  lesson  which  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900 
has  to  offer  us.     The  first  great  exposition  held  in  England  admonished 
the  Ejiglish  manufacturers,  who  had  eyes  to  see,  that  they  were  far 
behind  France  in  industrial  art,  and  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of 
1S76  showed  the  United  States  how  much  Russian  technical  colleges 
had  to  teach  us.     Since  1<S89,  again,  in  England  technical  and  industrial 
education  has  so  advanced  that  the  English  Royal  Commission  to  Paris 
could  say  last  year  that  ''there  are  now  few  centers  of  industry  and 
commerce  in  which  technical  education  is  not  brought  to  bear  on  the 
various  pursuits  of  the  population."  (a)    This  statement  is  true  as  may 
be  seen  in  such  representative  English  towns  as  Leicester  and  Hudders- 
field,in  smaller  places  like  Hebden  Bridge,  and  in  the  London  polytech- 
nic8.  (b)    What  we  have  to  do  in  America  is  to  extend  the  admirable 
work  of  our  best  American  models  of  manual  training  and  technical 
and  trade  schools  all  over  the  country,  so  that  the  English  commis- 
sion's words  may  apply  to  the  I'nited  States  as  well  as  to  England.     A 
recent  report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Engineering  Education,  signed  hy  several  exports,  has  well 
declared  that  manual  training  and  art  education  should  be  made  a  part 
of  all  public-school  education,  from  the    kindergarten  to  the  high 
jjchool,  and  it  points  to  the  public  school  established  ))y  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stout  at  Menomonie,  Wis.,  as  an   ideal  institution.     Details  of    the 
methods  needful  for  widel}'  extending  and  improving  our  existing  sys- 
tems of  art  education  are  left  to  specialists;  on  the  main  point  the 
great  admonition  of  the  Paris  Exposition  to  American  industry  is  that 
we  should  make  our  products  more  ])eautiful. 

a  See  the  handl)ook  depcribing  the  British  e<hu'ati()ii  hiectioii,  p.  28. 

A  See  Mr.  Sidney  Webb'y  aocoiint  of  tlie  London  ix>lytechnic  institutes. 


THE  WOEKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  HOLLAND. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  main  provisions  of  a  recent  law 
of  Holland  which  provides  for  the  insurance  of  working  people  against 
accidents.  The  summary  has  been  prepared  from  an  official  copy  of 
the  enactment  obtained  through  the  Department  of  State: 

This  law  is  defined  as  the  "Act  of  January  2,  1901,  providing  for 
the  legal  insurance  of  working  people  against  pecuniary  loss  from 
accidentjs  in  certain  industries."  It  applies  only  to  accidents  received 
by  working  people  during  the  exercise  of  their  trade  in  the  service  of 
an  employer,  either  while  working  for  wages  or  while  being  trained 
for  some  trade  and  working  without  pay. 

The  act  specifies  the  industries  which  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
law.     It  covers  practically  all  gainful  occupations  except  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  excluded:  Farming,  cattle  raising,  gardening,  and  for- 
estry; passenger  and  freight  transportation  on  vessels  other  than  tho^e 
engaged  in  trade  from  one  domestic  port  to  another,  those  remaining 
in  the  same  port,  and  those  on  rivers  and  inland  waters  exclusively ; 
fishing,  other  than  that  on  rivers  and  inland  waters;  commerce  on  all 
vessels  of  not  more  than  60  cubic  meters  (2,118.87  cubic  feet)  capacity^ 
and  not  propelled  by  power  machinery-. 

The  act  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Insurance  Bank  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  insurance  business  under  this  act.  It 
is  managed  by  a  board  of  three  directors,  one  of  whom  is  appointed 
chairman  ])y  the  Crown.  The  chairman  represents  the  bank  in  outside 
business  affairs.  Three  substitutes  are  appointed  to  take  the  places 
of  directors  when  necessar3%  A  technical  adviser  is  also  attached  to 
the  bank.  The  directors,  substitutes,  technical  advisers,  and  inferior 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  receive  a  compensation,  which 
is  fixed  by  the  latter.  Substitutes  receive  pay  only  while  rendering 
service.  The  board  of  directors  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Each  year  they  must  prepare  a  compilation  of  accident  stMr 
tistics,  and  every  five  years  they  must  draw  up  a  scientific  balance. 

A  supervisory  board,  consisting  of  six  or  nine  members  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  has  supervision  over  the  condition  and  management  of 
the  State  Insurance  Bank.  Of  the  members  one-third  must  be  selected 
from  among  the  employers  and  one-third  from  among  the  workiiigr 
people  who  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  One-third  of  the 
members  are  changed  every  two  years,  this  arrangement  .to  begio 
490 
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three  ymrs*  mft^r  the  act  takes  effect.    The  Crown  appoints  a  chaimiaa 

fnuu  among  the  members,  and  also  a  seeretarv*  the  latter  receiving 

Jary  and  i^^^rving  for  five  years.     The  chairuian  and  members  of 

t»oaril  receive  a  per  diem  for  attendance,  Imt  no  salaiy. 

TV  ixiard  of  dirertorn  of  the  State  Insintince  Bank  decides  all  claims 

for  njmp**n«itlon  iiri?^ing  under  the  act,  and  all  j^ums  awarded  are  paid 

k  it  through  the  post-offices. 

ApjH'al>  arising  from  iho  rnfon^cment  of  the  propulsions  of  the  art 
air  decided  by  councils  of  appeals*  and  in  the  highest  resort  by  a  StaU^ 
board  In  the  councils  of  ttppi>als  employers  and  working  jx'uple 
tho  wme  within  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  representation  as  mem- 
bm.  All  matt«*i's  i>ertaining  to  the  organization  and  procedure  of 
tb»e  councils  and  of  the  State  board  are  to  be  regulated  later  on  by  a 
npnid  acL 

The  act  further  provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors^  who 
^n^  under  the  orders  of  the  directors  of  the  State  Insurance  Ifank, 
iuc]  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  emph»yei*s  and  working  people*  and  to 
eei'  to  it  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  properly  enforced*  These 
In.'ipcrtors  are  prohibited  from  engaging  cither  directly  or  indii*ei»tly 
in  ail r  industry. 

Ijlh^I  commissions  are  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  look  after 
ly  iftten»8t*i  of  the  insured.  They  are  empowered  to  conduct  the 
nppoalH  against  the  decisions  of  the  State  Iiisunince  Bank,  and  are 
mjuired  to  investigate  cases  where  there  may  be  grounds  for  review- 
ing: >*ueh  dtH'isions  and  revising  the  amount  of  eompensation  allowed. 
The  act  provides  for  the  following  compensation  in  cases  t»f  at-cidt^nt 
arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment  of  a  working  man 
or  woman  in  any  of  the  industries*  spt^'itied  in  the  ait: 

Medical  attendance  and  medicine,  or  compensation  in  lion  thin*eof, 
ireording  to  general  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  board  of  directors 
I  the  State  Insurance  Bank, 
If.  a-s  a  result  of  the  acridnnt,  the  workman  is  unable  to  return  to 
llTork  on  the  third  day  after  the  accident  he  receives  in  siddition  to 
icine  and  medical  attendance  a  temporary  eompensatiou,  beginning 
m  the  daj^  after  the  accident  and  continuing  during  incapacity,  but 
uotil  the  forty-third  day.  This  compensation  is  etptal  to  70  per 
ot  the  daily  wages  of  the  insured^  Sundays  and  holidays  Ijcing 
eepted* 

If,  a>  a  result  of  the  accident,  the  insured  remains  either  partially  or 

itally  disabled  six  weeks  aft^r  the  date  of  the  accident  he  receives  a 

fiilur  compensation  or  pension  during  the  period  of  such  disability. 

is  pension  amounts  to  TCi  per  cent  of  the  dull}*  wages  of  the  insured 

iindays  and  holidays  excepted)  in  ease  of  total  disability,  and  in  case 

IKirtial  disability  to  an  amount  in  proportion  to  the  [xirtial  inca- 

fv  mT  tin-  liisiirHd. 
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Iri  eulciilating  these  and  all  other  peiision.s  granted  under 
any  nmoimts  of  daily   wages  in  excess  of  4  j^ulden  (i^l*61)  are  TM>t 
considered, 

Irj  case  the  accident  result^  in  the  death  of  the  insured  the  fStiite 
Insurance  Bunk  pays  the  following  compensations; 

For  f uneml  expenses  an  nmouut  equal  to  30  time^  the  daily  wage^ 
of  the  iieceased  is  allowed  the  surviving  reUitive?». 

Pensions  are  allowed  the  dependent  relatives  of  the  deceased,  the 
same  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  death,  as  follows: 

To  the  wife  who  %vas  living  with  the  deceased  at  the  tiujc  uf  the 
accident,  3U  per  cent  of  the  daily  wages  of  the  deresisni  until  her 
death  or  remarriage, 

IVj  the  husband  who  was  living  with  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  if  the  wife  was  the  breadwinner,  as  much  as  the  deceased 
had  contributed  toward  his  support,  but  not  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  her  daily  wages,  to  be  paid  until  the  death  or  remarriage  of  the 
husband. 

To  eucJi  child  15  per  cent,  and  if  jiarentless  20  per  cent  of  the  daily 
wages  of  the  deceased  until  the  corapletiun  of  the  sixtc^enth  year 
of  age. 

To  the  parents,  or  in  default  of  parents  to  the  grand  parents,  of  the 
deceasetl,  if  the  latter  was  the  breadwinner,  as  nmch  as  he  contributed 
toward  their  supix)rt,  but  not  more  than  3^30  per  cent  of  his  daily  wages, 
to  be  paid  until  the  death  of  the  longe**t  aiirviving. 

To  each  grandchild  of  the  deceased,  if  he  was  their  breadwinner, 
as  nuich  as  he  contrilmted  to  their  supi>ort,  but  not  exceeding  20  per 
cent  of  his  daily  wages,  to  be  paid  until  the  completion  of  the  sixteenth 
year  of  age. 

To  the  parents*in-law  of  the  deceased,  if  the  hitter  was  their  brend- 
winner,  as  much  as  he  contributed  toward  their  support,  but  not  more 
thjui  HO  per  cent  of  his  dail)''  wages,  to  be  paid  until  the  death  of  the 
longest  surviving. 

In  case  the  widow  or  widower  remarries  the  peui^ion  ceases,  and  an 
amount  equal  to  from  one  to  two  times  the  annual  pension  is  paid  as  a 
final  settlement. 

The  pensions  to  be  paid  to  the  persons  alK>ve  designated  can  not 

Bxeeed  in  the  aggregate  CiDper  cent  of  the  daily  wages  of  the  deceased. 

The  claims  of  the  wife  or  luisband  and  of  the  childtvn  must  be  fully 

aatislied  liefore  any  pensions  can  l>e  granted  to  the  |mrent*i  or  grand 

ircnts,  gmtidchildren,  or  part^nt8-in4aw,  and  the  claims  of  tbew  arc 
^nsidered  in  the  order  named. 

If  the  claims  of  the  widow  or  widower  and  of  the  children  : 

te  more  than  00  jicr  cent  of  the  daily  wages  of  the  deceased* 

riionate  reduction  is  made  in  the  pension  gmiiled  to  each. 
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If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  accident  was  intentional,  neither  the 
insured  nor  his  survivors  have  an}'  claim  for  compensation  or  pen- 
sions. If  the  accident  was  due  to  intoxication,  the  insured  is  entitled  to 
but  one-half  the  temporary  or  permanent  compensation,  and  if  death 
results  from  such  accident  the  sun^iving  dependents  have  no  claim  to 
pensions. 

The  funds  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  accident  insurance 
under  this  act  are  derived  entirely  from  the  employers,  and  the  latter 
are  iForbidden  to  make  any  deductions  from  the  wages  of  employees 
on  this  account.  The  emplo^-ers  are  required  to  keep  regular  pay 
rolls,  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  premiums  and  compensations  to  l)e 
paid.  The  employer  may  fulfill  his  obligation  in  one  of  three  ways: 
(1)  The  payment**  may  take  the  form  of  a  premium  payable  to  the 
State  Insurance  Bank  at  regular  periods  and  based  upon  the  amount 
of  his  pay  roll  and  upon  the  degree  of  accident  risk  assigned  to  his 
trade  in  the  scale  of  risks  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
Visions  of  this  act. ,  In  calculating  from  the  pay  rolls  amounts  of  daily 
earnings  in  excess  of  4  gulden  ($1.61)  are  not  considered.  (2)  The 
employei*  may,  upon  depositing  adequate  securit}'^  with  the  State 
Insurance  Bank,  obtain  permission  to  undertake  the  pa^'ment  of  the 
prescribed  compensation.  (3)  He  may  be  permitted  to  transfer  his 
liability  under  this  act  to  an  insurance  company,  provided  that  this 
company  deposits  adequate  security  with  the  State  Insurance  Bank. 

Pensions  granted  under  this  act  up  to  the  amount  of  260  gulden 
($104.52)  per^-earare  inalienable  and  free  from  seizure  or  attachment. 


RECENT  REFOETS  OF  STATE  BUEEATJS  OF  LABOE  STATISTICS. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sevenleenik  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Zabm'  Stti/kties  of  the 
StaUi  f}f  New  York  fur  th*}  year  JS99>  Transmitted  to  the  legislatuits 
Febiimry  5,  1900.    John  McMackin,  Commii^sioner.    xxiii,  1260  pp. 

This  report  i'onsistH  of  livi^  part4H,  an  foHown:  Vnrt  1,  The  orouoinic 
cotidition  of  organized  labor,  55H  pnge«;  Part  II,  InduHtrial  accidents 
and  employers'  responsibility  for  their  compenHation,  009  pages;  Part 
ITT,  Kmployment  and  wages  from  1896  to  1899,  i^^*  i>ag<*s:  Part  1V\ 
Report  on  the  State  free  employment  bureau,  25  pages;  Part  V,  LtU»or 
laws  of  New  York  State  enacted  in  1898,  5  page.'*. 

Thk  E<Y>NOMrc  C'oMMTTON  OF  ORfJANrzED  Lapok, -Sinco  the  begin- 
ning of  ls!>7  thiH  bureau  has  collected  from  tlie  labor  organizations  of 
the  State  f [u arte rly  reports  concerning  the  nimiber  and  sex  of  niemliers, 
their  raniliigs  and  days  of  employment,  th(*  number  of  mem}»er8 
unemployed,  etc.  In  the  pret?ent  report  this  information  is  given  for 
the  four  quarteTH  ending  Septeml>eT  30,  1899,  in  the  fonii  of  detailed 
8tatisti(\nl  tables  showing  the  data  for  each  oceupation,  tndn.stry.  and 
locality,  imd  summary  tables  and  un  analysis  of  the  statistics  presented. 
The  fact8  were  obtained  from  the  secretaries  of  labor  organ izHtion8, 
who,  in  tui-ii,  obtained  them  from  the  individual  memlwrs  on  blanka 
supplied  by  the  bureau.  The  following  table  gives  a  general  sunmiary 
of  the  data  for  each  quarti^r  since  the  beginning  of  189T: 

BTATI8TICS  OF  tMBOR  ORGANIZATIONS  FitR  EACH  OF  THE  QUARTERS  FROM  JANUARY, 

1887,  TO  8EPTEaiBER,  1899. 
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21.0 
20,7 

•26,7 

10.7 
4.7 

17,*?7T 

10.  UJ 

10.277 
».7»4 
IR.477 

fl,730 
4,7«0 
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The  number  of  labor  organizations  reporting  to  the  bureau  increased 
gteadily  during  the  period.  There  was  likewise  a  decided  increase  in 
the  membership,  although  some  fluctuations  occurred  during  the 
period. 

The  number  of  unemployed  members  fluctuated  from  quarter  to 
quarter  and  from  year  to  year,  being  greater  during  the  spring  and 
winter  than  during  the  fall  and  summer  months  of  each  year.  A  com- 
parison of  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1897,  1898,  and  1899, 
resipectively,  shows  with  two  exceptions,  a  general  decrease  in  the 
Dumber  of  the  unemployed  during  the  quarter.  The  percentage  of 
members  of  labor  organizations  unemplo^'Cd  was  smaller  on  June  30 
and  September  30,  1899,  than  at  the  end  of  any.  other  quarter  of  the 
period. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  number  of  days  of  employment  during 
1897, 1898,  and  1899  shows  a  slight  falling  off  in  1898^  but  a  general 
increase  in  1899.  The  average  earnings  of  members  of  labor  organiza- 
tions likewise  show  a  decided  improvement  in  1899.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  female  members  whose  earnings  had  decreased 
during  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  tables  show,  by  industries,  the  number  and  member- 
ship of  labor  organizations  and  the  per  cent  of  members  uneihployed 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  four  cjuarters: 


ORGANIZATIONS  REPORTING  XSD  MEMBERSHIP  AT  THE  END  OF  EACH  QUARTER  FROM 
DECEMBER  31,  1898,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1899. 


Industries. 


Building  traden 

Clothing  and  textiles . . 

Tmn»portation 

Printing  and  allied 
trades 

Metaljt,  machinery,  and 
shipbuilding 

Tobacco 

Tbod  and  liquors 

Theaters  and  mu^ic 

Stoneworking,  paving, 
etc 

Woodworking  and  fur- 
niture  

Restaurants  and  retail 
trade 

Public  employment 

Glaw :. 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Organizations  on- 


Membership  on- 


Dee.  31, 


289 
KM 
162 


191 
65 
80 

28 

44 

36 

29 
7 

15 
32 


1.143 


Mar.  31, 


287 
101 
165 


194 
54 

82 
28 

50 

36 


1,156 


301 
100 
169 


207 
55 
85 
27 


316 
104  I 
181 


226 

55  I 
88  i 
29 


34  I 
40  I 

'^^  I 
40 


53. 776 
24,158 
20,335 

14,970 

17,632 
9,t>14 
7,891 
9,400 

5,686 

4,982 

2,083 

1,796 

853 

1,545 


June  30,  Sept.  80,     Deo.  31, 
1899.  1899.     ;      1898. 


Mar.  31. 
1899. 


June  80,  i  Sept.  30, 
1899.      ,     1899. 


1,320   174,751 


52,665 
25,003 
19,176 


18, 128  ' 
9,235  1 
7,645 
9,461 

5,41)3 

4,846 


1,586 


58,404  I  62.163 
27,357  I  29,702 
21,240  1    24,372 


15.487    15,471 


20,777  I 
9,197  I 
8,038  I 
8,414  I 

6,226 

5,836 


2,228,    2,773 

1,793  I    1,998 

800      914 


1,810 


173.516  i  188.455  , 


16,023 

23.914 

8,S86 
8,391 
9,518 

7,134 

6,991 

3, '207 
3,727 
1.108 

3,884 
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PER  CENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  UNEMPLOYED  AT  THE  END  OFEACI  | 
QUARTER  FROM  DECEMBER  31,  1898,  TO  SEPTEMBER  80.  1899. 


'      Per  cent  of  membera  of  labor  orgmnixatioiu 
I  ployed  on— 


Indtistrios. 


Building  trades 

Clothing  and  textiles 

Transportation , 

Printing  and  allied  trades 

Metals,  machinery,  and  nhipbuilding. 

Tobacco 

F<x>d  and  liquor 

Theaters  and  music 

Stoneworking.  pa>iiig,  etc 

Woodworking  and  furniture 

Restaurants  and  retail  trade 

Public  employment 

tilass 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Dec.  81, 1896.  i  Mar.  31, 1899. 


Male8.'niai;,.!Malcs.!  J5;,  Males.  J^^ 

___.- i I 1 


June  30. 1899. 


39.3 

59.8 

8.8 

9.2 

7.7 

18.4 

6.6 

8.2 

58.2 

11.5 

14.5 

.3 

4.1 

6.3 


42.1 
"6.0 
'i4.'2" 
"3.' 4 


26.6 


28.6 


33.2 

i 

8.6 

5.4  ' 

10.8 

8.2 

5.3 

7.2 

11.2 

19.3 

9.4 

15.3 

3.i 

53.4 

14.1 

18.3 

11.0 

.6 

3.6 

18.7 

9.3 

7.8 

21.5 

3.7 

6.9 

8.4 

5.5 

10.0 

49.0 

80.2 

19.3 

12.1 

5.1 

25.8 

1.2 


11.0 


10.8 
"4' 3 
*'4.'6 

'91  .'i 


9.6 


Sept  ao.  Ml 


Males.. 


4.1 

.6 
2.» 
8.8 
8.8 
2.9 
b.7 
7.1 
22.7 
6.0 
10.1 
.1 
23.0 
.9 


F^ 


ii 


L6 


Lt 


4.9        U 


Accidents  and  Employers'  Liability. — This  elaborate  report  cov- 
ers not  onl}'  the  results  of  an  original  investigation  of  accidents  and 
accident  insurance  in  New  York  State,  but  deals  also  with  the  subject 
of  industrial  accidents  and  the  liabilit}^  of  employers  in  various  States 
of  the  Union  and  in  17  foreign  countries,  showing  the  legislation 
enacted  and  the  workings  of  the  same,  and  in  some  instances,  statistic* 
of  accidents,  ete.     It  concludes  with  a  general  review  of  the  problei^ 
of  industrial  insurance  and  its  application  te  the  United  States. 

The  original  statistics  of  accidents  for  New  York  State  were  obtain^^ 
from  lal)or  organizations  and  manufacturers  by  means  of  schedules  o^ 
inquiry,  and  show  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1899,  th^ 
nature  and  causes  of  accidents,  age  and  sex  of  persons  injured,  th^^ 
extent  of  the  disabilities  and  loss  of  working  turns  resulting,  together*' 
with  the  number  of  dependents  and  sources  of  support  of  those  injured. 
Of  4,981  establishments  from  which  returns  were  received,  691  reported 
1,847  persons  injured  by  accident,  29  of  whom  were  killed,  during 
these  three  months.     The  reports  of  trade-union  secretaries  for  the 
same  period  show  a  total  of  155  persons  injured,  9  fatally,  out  of  a 
total  mem])ership  of  188,455  on  June  30, 1899.     These  reports  are  said 
to  be  defective  and  incomplete  and  probably  show  too  low  a  propor- 
tion of  accidents.     Of  the  4,931  establishments  making  returns,  1,078 
reported  that  they  carried  accident  or  liability  insurance,  chiefly  the 
latter. 

Employment  and  Waoks  from  1896  to  1899. — This  is  the  second 
inquiry  regarding  employment  and  wages  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments undertaken  by  this  bureau,  the  preceding  one  covering  the  five 
years  ending  June  1, 1895.  The  present  inquiry  covers  the  four  years 
ending  June  30, 1899,  and  shows  for  3,553  establishments  in  the  State, 
the  number  of  employees  on  June  30,  and  the  total  wages  paid  during 
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eftcb  year.     Statistics  for  nine  years  are  given  for  66  establishments, 
principally  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries. 

The  following  two  tables  show  the  number  of  employees  and  total 
tniges  paid  in  each  of  12  groups  of  industries  during  the  four  years 
ending  June  30,  1899: 

EMPLOYEES  IN  8,668  ESTABUSHMENTS  FROM  JUNE  30,  1896,  TO  JUNE  80,  1899. 


Indusiriea, 


E?tab-   I 
IlishnitiiitB/- 


Ibmr  And  eluy  prodtiebi . . .  .,,,>, 


Employ eG«  on  Jane  SO— 


'^S^^-  1    tm. 


UsitbtT,  mbbef  ♦  pearl,  etc. .  .,...*.*, 
Ch«iiii(sK  oiKand  itxplofdrvs  . . , . . 

?v^^, (Hpt^r. U3d  cflTdbosn)  ,..*, 

fiititjttit  knd  111  lied  tradei 

Intilfc* ,,..„,.. 

OihlRir.  mlllln^ij  JaundiPting,  ptcr. 
Itasd.liilwt^i'O^Hnd  llqUOTJJ  ,..,.,..., 

hhllf  utility.......... ,, , 

iaildiQflndu*ify  ..,,,*.. ,  ,*.,,.,.„ 


197  ' 

-m  , 

I!!S 
70 
417 
23» 

347 
S2 

190  . 


18«f7. 


13,541 
81,064  I 
20,S31 
UM7  ' 
l»,G09  I 

m.'StA  ' 
42.67-2  I 
37,847 
29,fi31  I 
12,099  ! 
&,4fi3  I 


14,Sfi] 
79,037 
20,109 
17,&»2 

ft,  886. 
4,0S7 

44,S&t 
5,744 


TotaL 


3,&'i3       2'i9,9&7  '     304,376 


i 


14,392 
2U0yr7 

la.isd 

4,07^ 
27,fi31 
47,070 
43,221 
32JS1 
1:3,6^0 


1899. 


3-^,0^ 


15,"»03 

23,167 
20,284 
10,  WM 
4,113 
28.831 
4t*,201 
47,295 
if4,tVJ8 
14,993 


356, 27B 


l*er  cunt 
of  ill- 

1890-18991 


ILS 

2&.a 

14.  S 
19,7 
13.1 

±% 
1S.0 
25l0 
17.  H 
23.9 

7.S 


18.  S 


WAGES  PAID  IN  3.M3  ESTABUSHMENTS  FROM  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1896,  TO  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1899. 


Industries. 


Total  wages  paid  during  year  ending  June  30— 

'        1899. 


Stone  and  clav  products 

Metals,  machinery,  and  ap- 

,JP«r»tiia 

Wood I 

j^c«tber,  rubber,  pearl,  etc . . . 

Chemicals,  oils,  and  explo- 
sives   

Juip,  paper,  and  cardboard  . 

j^Hnangand  allied  trades... 

Textiles 

Clothing,  milliner)',  laun- 
dering.  etc 

'Ood, tobairco, and  liquors... 

gublic  utilitv 

Building  inaustry 

Total 


85,587,129  I    85,783,522  ,    86,042,037  j 


44,5W,000  I  51.127,291  I 
9,850,458  I  10,366.216  ; 
7.533,847  ,      7,976,594  | 


Per  cent 

ofin- 

creaik>, 

1896-1899. 


5,262,207 
1,S93,512  ! 
16.506,3a5 
16,557,911  , 

1S,0;J7.239  ! 

15,795.W2 
9,709.860  I 
3,370,745  I 


K.2 

20.7 
10.4 
16.7 

5.2 
9.4 
8.1 
8.1 

25. 1 

11.1 

2.'..  1 

2.1 


15.: 


From  June  30,  189H,  to  June  3<),  1890,  the  number  of  empIoyeefi>  in 
3,553  establishments  increased  18.8  per  cent.  From  the  first  to  the 
second  year  the  number  increased  1.5  per  cent,  the  next  year  7.1  per 
cent,  and  the  last  year  9.3  per  cent.  The  increase  durintr  the  four 
years  was  smallest,  5.3  per  cent,  in  the  group  of  pulp,  paper,  and  card- 
board Industrie's,  and  greatest,  20. ()  per  (^ent,  in  the  group  of  metals, 
machinery,  and  apparatus.  Each  of  the  twelve  groups  of  industries 
8how.s  an  incre4ise  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  amounts  paid  for  wages  in  3,553  establishments  increased  15.2 
per  cent  from  the  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  to  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1899.     During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  there  was  a 
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decrease  of  1.8  per  cent  in  the  amotint  of  wages  paid;  thid  wm  lolS 
lowed  by  an  increase  of  9,2  per  cent  in  1898*  and  of  7.6  per  ccnl  in 
1899.     The  inr retire  during  the  four  rears  Wfis  i^iiiallesgt,  2.1  per  i^nt^ 
in  the  group  of  building  trade*,  and  greateujt,  2o.l  per  cent,  in  the 
groups  of  clothing,  millinery ^  laundering,  etc..  and  of  public  utility. 

A  study  of  eiuployinent  and  wage^^  for  a  longer  period  is  affor 
by  the  returns  from  66  establishments  manufacturing  metaU  stonejl 
and  clay  produete$,  which  eorer  the  nine  ^'ears  ending  Jun«  30«  1^^, 
m  shown  in  the  following  table: 

EMPLOYEES  AKn  WAGES  r.V  m  ESrtABUBMUKSl^  F80M  THE  YMAR  ESDISQ  UaX  U,  1 
TO  THE  YEAJt  EXDINO  JCXE  ».  liM. 


Jaoe  1,  uno  to  lUr  Sl«  tMl 

Jufit^l.  iJfOltoHaT'Xl.UK....... - - 19»a»  I      .  .  i^f 

JutK"  1^  IP«2  to  Msy  H.  1908 ., « .,  30.2SJ  , 

Juni  K  liSStolfafSLlSM. --.-...... , i  15^112 

Jutif  I.  Vm  to  Maf  31,  tS» _ ...J  IT.aB 

July  1.  twi6toJun«?»,  iwft I  tf^ttt 

jttirKig!p6uvjuoe»,  1W7,- -.- )       n.nfi 

Jnlf  1,1997  to  June  ae,  1996 ^ '  2lX7»r  \ 

inly  U  18H»  lo  Juae 9QC  18»..... - ,.|        a5.oa& 

These  returns  show  a  .steady  increaske  in  business  actirtty  frr 
1,  18W,  to  May  31,  1893:  a  gr^at  decline  in  1894.  a  gnulual  i 
in  1895  and  1896:  another  decline  in  185*7,  and  a  decided  inerea^'^  in 
^m      1898  and  1S99.  the  figures  for  the  latter  year  lieing  far  in  excess  of 
^m     tho^e  uf  any  other  ^ear  of  the  period. 

^m        State  Free  Empixjymext  Bureau. — During  the  year  18it9,  5d 
^m     pers*on8  registered  for  employment,  of  whom  243^  were  men  and  3,1* 
^^    were  women.     There  were  99  applic^ation^  frotn  euiployen?  for  im 
^K#pnd  lM*44  for  women.     Ninety-eight  maW  and  2.303  females,  or  a 
^F^  total  of  2,401  penM>n$^  obtained  employment  through  the  agency  of  thijs 
^M      bureau. 


OHIO. 


7Vren/y-Mirrf  Annwtl  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  LAot  8toiUii<m  of  the 
StaU  of  Ohio^  f^  (A^  y^ir  189&.  John  P.  Janes,  Commissioner. 
333  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  present  report  are  ag  follow.^:  IntroductiiMU  13 
t^ages:  labor  laws  and  court  decisione^  76  pages:  eoovict  hbon  5  page$; 
inanufarturing,  184  pages;  statistics  of  citia-*,  19  page?*:  free  employ* 
ment  otKce.s,  18  pages;  chronology  of  labor  bureau^  4  page«. 

Co?fViCT  Labor.— Statistics  are  given  of  the  number  of  coniirts 
employed  in  ench  (»f  the  tariou.-*  i  f  J 

the  State,  and  the  number  of  per     ,.        .^  .    .    .      tji 

ne  industries;  al^  a  eopy  of  tlie  State  law  regulating  tJie  einploy- 
nient  of  conviets. 
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Manufagtubing. — As  in  preceding  years,  this  subject  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  annual  report.  Detailed  statistical  tables  are  given 
showing,  by  occupations  and  for  cities  and  villages,  the  number  of 
males  and  females  employed  in  various  industries,  their  average  daily 
and  yearly  earnings,  and  hours  of  daily  labor  in  1898,  and  the  average 
number  of  days  employed  in  1897  and  1898.  Other  series  of  tables 
show,  by  industries,  for  cities,  villages,  and  the  State,  the  numl)er  of 
establishments  reported,  number  of  males  and  females  employed  each 
month,  and  monthly  average  of  males  and  females  for  1897  and  1898; 
total  wages  paid  in  1897  and  1898,  and  the  number  and  salaries  of 
oflSoe  employees,  capital  invested,  value  of  product,  and  value  of 
material  used  in  1898. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  figures  presented:  In 
2,226  establishments  $53,520,558.18  was  paid  in  wages  during  1898, 
which  amount  was  an  increase  of  $6,208,775.03  over  the  wages  paid  in 
the  same  esta})lishments  during  1897.  During  1898  the  total  value  of 
goods  made  in  2,216  establishments  was  $238,729,697.96,  and  the  value 
of  the  material  used  was  $121,839,652.76.  In  2,231  establishments  an 
average  of  102,393  males  and  21,723  females  were  employed  during 
1898. 

Statistics  of  Cities. — In  this  chapter  are  reproduced  so  much  of 
the  statistics  of  cities,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  for  September,  1899,  as  relates  to  cities  in 
Ohio. 

Employment  Offices. — During  the  year  ending  December  29,  1899, 
the  free  employment  oflBces  at  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Toledo,  and  Dayton  received  applications  from  emplo^^ers  for  6,216 
males  and  17,681  females.  Applications  for  situations  were  made  by 
15,259  males  and  10,886  females.  Positions  were  secured  for  5,058 
males  and  9,931  females. 


EECENT   FOEEION   STATISTICAL  PXTBLICATI0V8. 

AUSTRIA. 

Die  Arheitsematdluifigen  und  Avsaperrungen  in  Oaterreich  wdhrend  dm 
Jahres  1899.  Herausgegeben  vom  Arbeitsstatistischen  Amte  ia 
k.  k.  HaDdelsministerium.     390  pp. 

This  is  the  sixth  annual  report  on  strikes  and  lockouts  published  by 
the  Austrian  Qovernment.  Its  scope  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  pie- 
ceding  year.  The  data  are  presented  in  a  series  of  6  tables,  containii^ 
(1)  strikes  according  to  geographical  distribution,  (2)  strikes  accordiif 
to  industries,  (3)  general  summary  of  strikes,  (4)  comparative  ^ares 
for  the  years  1894  to  1899,  (5)  details  of  each  individual  strike  in 
1800,  (6)  details  of  each  individual  lockout  in  1899.  An  appendix 
contains  a  brief  review  of  industrial  conditions  in  1899,  an  extract  ] 
from  a  report  of  the  Austrian  trade-union  commission  showing  trade- 
union  membership  and  contributions  in  aid  of  strikes,  and  copies  of 
papers  and  documents  relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1899. 

Strikes  in  1899. — ^The  year  1899  shows  a  much  greater  number  of 
strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  affected  than  the  preceding  year. 
There  were,  in  1899,  311  strikes,  affecting  1,330  establishments,  and 
involving  54,763  strikers  and  5,374  other  employees  who  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  account  of  the  strikes.     The  strikers  represented 
60.23  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  esttiblishments  affected.     Of  the 
striking  employees  51,080  were   reemployed,  1,115  new  employeea 
took  the  places  of  strikers;  35,809,  or  65.39  per  cent,  of  the  strikers 
were  males  and  18,954,  or  34.61  per  cent,  were  females.     Of  the  811 
strikes,  121,  involving  33,881  strikers,  occurred  through  the  interven- 
tion of  labor  organizations.     Of  these  strikes,  13.22  per  cent  succeeded, 
57.03  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  20.75  per  cent  failed.     Of  the 
entire  nimiber  of  strikes  in  1800,  15.43  per  cent  succeeded,  45.02  per 
cent  succeeded  partly,  and  30.55  per  cent  failed. 

Of  the  311  strikes  reported,  250  involved  but  1  establishment  each, 
25  involved  from  2  to  5  establishments,  7  from  6  to  10  establishments, 
8  from  11  to  20  establishments,  8  from  21  to  50  establishments,  and  4 
involved  more  than  50  establishments. 

THq  strikes  were  mostly  of  short  duration,  170,  or  over  one-half  the 
total  number,  having  lasted  from  one  to  live  days.     Forty-six  strikes 
500 
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lasted  over  thirty  days.     The  following  table  shows  the  results  of 
strikes  in  1899  according  to  their  duration: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  DURATION. 


strikes. 


Strikers. 


Days  of  duration. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


I  to5 

6tolO 

II  to  15 

16  to  20 

21  to  25 

26  to  30 

31  to  35 

96  to  40 

41  to60 

61  to  100.... 
101  or  over. . 

Total. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


63l 
23  j 
11 
4  ' 


4  I 
4  ,- 
8 
12 
2 


Total. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


74 
14 

n  I 

3 
«•> 

2 


L70 

4,886 

45 

300 

r? 

8 

12 

13  , 

31 

6 

5 

43 

12 

18 

20 

3i>4 

3    . 

Suc- 

ceeded 1 

Failed. 

Total. 

partly.   , 

8,149  ' 

5,108  . 

18. 143 

5,370  ; 

1.377 

7,047 

1,942 

819  1 

2,761 

1,099  1 

563 

2,274 

544 

436 

980 

3/294  ! 

322 

3,647 

217 

143  ' 

360 

473 

516 

3.801 

727  1 

4,546 

13,?>3  ' 

180  ' 

14, -207 

209  ' 

73 

282 

123  ! 


311  I 


5,594  '      39,421 


51,763 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  establish- 
ments affected,  etc.,  during  1899,  by  industries: 


STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1899. 


Industries. 


Strikes. 


1 


Mining 

Stone,  glass,  china,  and 
earthen  ware 

Metals  and  metallic  goods . . 

Machinery  and  instruments 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc 
goods 

Leather,  hides,  brushes,  and 
feathers 

Textiles 

Pftper  hanging  and  uphol- 
stering  

Wearing  apparel  and  mil- 
linery  

Paper 

Food  products 

Chemical  products 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Commerce 

Transportation 

Total 


Estab-  I    Total 
lish-    I  employ 
ments.       ees. 


Strikers. 

Iperr^ent 
Num-  I  of  total 
ber.      employ- 
I     ees. 


-|- 


26 


32  I 

24  1 

..I 


32       s.oa") 


I 


42 
112 
40  , 

229  ' 


H^ 


■A 


m 

1 

•203 

318 
4 

f.9 
11 
3 
3 


I  3,416 
\  6, 959 
,      4,255 

4.504 

419 
45,046 


4  I 

1.031  ! 

1.720  I 

3,313  , 

747 

13,425  I 

369  , 

526  ! 

147  1 


3.477 

2.112 
2,459 
1,356 

3.198 


:)0,249 
4 


562 
1,512 

5.59 
7,842 

199 
90 

117 


Others  I     .,  ^ 

thrown  l  Strikers  „^,,w 
out  of  I    reem-  .^Sfe 

employ-  ployed.   tSikei 
mont.  ,  siriKes. 


69.06 

61.83 
35.34 
31.87 


79.00 
67. 15 

100.00  ; 

67.31  I 
32.67  , 
45.64  , 
74.83 
58.4  , 
63. 9:^  ' 
17.11  I 
79.59 


385 

304 
197 
483 


4 
2,918 


805 
5 


1,330   90,919  '  54.763  ,   60.23  ,   5.374 


1 


3.3.i9 

1.915 
1.936 
1.221 


274  ! 
29.291  1 


70 

34 
71 
86 

235 

54 
162 


674 

516 
1,227 

549 
7,026 

191 
76 

109 


76  I 


14 
27 
277 

6 
60 

5 
14 


51,080 


1,115 


The  strikes  in  the  textile  trades  were  more  numerous  and  extensive 
than  those  in  any  other  group  of  industries,  84:  strikes,  involving 
30,249,  or  over  half  of  all  the  strikers,  belonging  to  this  group.  This 
large  number  of  strikers  was  due  largely  to  a  general  strike  of  textile 
workers  in  Moravia  for  a  10-hour  day,  which  involved  10,141  strikers 
and  lasted  66  days.  The  groups  of  building  trades  and  mining  were 
next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved. 
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In  the  presentation  of  strikes  by  causes,  the  cause  and  not  tbestrili 
is  made  the  unit,  and  the  figures,  therefore,  show  the  number  of  tiiix 
that  each  cause  figured  as  an  incentive  to  a  strike,  regardle^  of  tl 
actual  number  of  strikes.  Thus,  in  1899  there  were  311  strikes,  whB 
370  causes  were  enumerated.  The  following  table  shows  the  causes  c 
strikes  by  industries: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1899. 


Industtries. 


Agrainst 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 


Mining 

Stone,  glass,  china, 
and  earthen  ware. . . 

Metals  and  metallic 
goods 

Machinery  and  in- 
struments  

Wooden  and  caout- 
chouc goods , 

Leather,  hides, 
brushes,  and  feath- 
ers  

Textiles , 

Paper  hanaring  and 
upholstering 

Wearing  apparel  and 
millinery , 

Paper 

Food  products 

Chemical  products . . . 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing   

Commerce 

Transportation 


Total . 


29 


For 

in- 
crease 

of 
wages. 


For 
change 

in 
method 
of  pay- 
ment. 


tion  of 
hours, 


5  I. 

37  ; 


12  i 
5  ' 
3  ! 

M 

•1! 


143 


I    For    I 

For     chi^e|^S|»»^ 
reduc-loffore-'®***^' 


men. 
work- 
men, 
etc. 


ious 
treat- 
ment. 


1 
23  i 


1  1. 


11    . 

I 
1  1 


1  I. 


1  :. 

3 


Against 

dis- 
charge 
of  em- 
ployees.! 


Against 
obnox- 
ious 
rules. 


73 


40 


Other 


TMi 


18  40  i 


The  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes  in  1899  was  the  demand  f 
increased  wages.  Next  in  importance  was  the  demand  for  reduc 
hours  of  labor.  Of  the  demands  relating  to  wages,  16.13  per  cent  m 
successful,  44.24  per  cent  were  partly  successful,  and  39.63  per  cc 
were  unsuccessful.  Of  the  demands  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  31. 
per  cent  were  successful,  23.77  per  cent  were  partly  successful,  a 
44.26  per  cent  were  unsuccessful. 
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following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes  in  1899,  classified 
ing  to  industries: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1899. 


Strikes. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

446 

95 
194 

281 

345 

12 
1,659 

Stril 

Suc- 
ceede<i  j 
partly,  j 

1.352; 

1,630 

1.150 

84,5 

2,454  , 

182  j 
25,059  ! 

(era. 

iDdustrit^. 

Sue- 
ceeded. 

Sue- 
ceeded 
parUy. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Failed. 

1,679 

387 

1,115 

•230 

399 

187 
3,531 

4 

114 

131 

55 

267 

1,6.54 

18 

18 

9 

Total. 

9 

3 
2 

5 

5 

1 
10 

12 

7 

15 
12 

11 

3 
50 

11 

•? 

19 

3 
24 

1 

5 
4 
4 

13 
2 

1 
1 

26 

21 
32 
24 

35 

1 

17 
6 
8 
4 

33 
7 

I 

8,477 

Uu««    china,    and 

ware 

d  metallic  erooda . . . 
f  and  instruments . 
and     caoutchouc 

2,112 
2,459 
1,356 

3,198 

ildea,  bniiihe8,and 
1 

331 

80,249 

4 

Dgifig  and  uphol- 

ipparel  and  milli- 

G 

e 

2 
4 

2 
12 
2 

1 
1 

138 

444  ' 

431  1 

1,457  , 

•292 
.1,971  1 
92  j 
8 
54  1 

696 
662 

1,512 
559 

productH 

'2,'2i7* 
89 
64 
54 

Sadee 

ind  publiAhing 

t 

ation 

i 

7,842 
199 
90 
117 

J 

48 

140 

1-23 

311 

5.594 

39,421  , 

9,748 

54,763 

KES  DURING  Six  Years. — During  the  period  from  1894  to  1899, 
re,  there  was  an  average  of  250  strikes,  and  49,139  strikers 
ir.  The  following  table  gives  the  strike  statistics  for  each  year 
894  to  1899,  inclusive: 

STRIKES.  BY  YEARS,  Ifm  Tl)  1899. 


I 


I 


Year. 


I    EsUb 
Strikes.  |liHhment«|  Strikers, 
affet'ted.  j 


Per  cent 
ofstrikers' 
of  total  I  Days  lost, 
employ- 
ees. 


17'J  , 
209 
305 
246  ; 
25.5  , 
311 


2.542 
874  I 

1.499  , 
851 
KS5 

1,330 


r'.oei 

28,652 
66,234 
.'W,467 
39.658 
.*v4.763 


69.47 
59.68 
65.  ?2 
59.03 
59.86 
60.23 


795,41ft 
300,348 
899,989 
.368,098 
323.619 
,029,937 


following  two  tables  show  the  number  of  strikes  and  strikers 
each  year  from  1894  to  1899,  inclusive,  by  industries: 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1894  TO  1899. 


Mining. 


Stone, 

glass, 

,   china, 

f     and 

earthen- 

I    ware. 


Metals 

Hnd 
metallic 

gfMKls. 


Machin- 
ery and 
instru- 
ments. 


Wooden 
and 
caout- 
chouc 
good.s. 


I 


Textiles.,Buildi^K,  other. 


Total. 


18 
4 
11 
25 
29 
26 


I 


22 
29 
29 
27 
27 
21 

"iM 


23  ' 
37 
33  , 
26 
26  ' 
32  I 


7  I 

6 
14 
20 
13 
24 

84 


1             23 

34 

11 

38 

29 

24 

55 

43 

42 

27 

28 

34 

28 

•28 

49 

3.5 

84 

83 

206 


246 


39  I 
42  i 

78  ' 
59  I 

55  I 

__56j 

829  I 


172 
209 
o05 
246 
255 
811 

1,49S 
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STRIKERS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  TO  1899. 


Year. 

Mining. 

Stone, 

china, 

and 
earthen- 
ware. 

Metals 

and 

metallic 

goods. 

Machin- 
ery  and 
instru- 
ments. 

Wooden 
and 
caout- 
chouc 
goods. 

9,793 
2,336 
5,972 
1,372 
1.318 
3,198 

Textiles. 

Building 
trades. 

Other. 

T( 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

22,986 
626 

30,120 
3,632 
7,046 
3,477 

6,415 
9,943 
3,217 
3,053 
4,491 
2,112 

2,752 
8,694 
2,973 
1,568 
991 
2,459 

194 
253 
2.058 
4.689 
2,471 
1,356 

6,  "(17  !  14,975  1  8,629 
4.085  >  5,861  1  2,854 
9,791  !        5,434  1        6.669 

11,275  4,996  7,888 
3.171  1      13.961          6,209 

30,249  '        7,842           4,070 

Total. 

67,887 

29,231         14.437 

11,021 

28,989 

€4.888  i      52,568  |      80,814 

' 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  strikers  during  this  period  ' 
engaged  in  three  groups  of  industries,  namely,  67,887  in  mining,  6i 
in  the  textiles,  and  52,568  in  the  building  trades. 

Of  the  1,498  strikes  during  the  six  years,  665  were  due  ei 
wholly  or  in  part  to  demands  for  increased  wages,  158  to  dem 
against  a  reduction  of  wages,  291  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  h 
213  against  the  discharge  of  employees,  and  138  for  the  dischar{ 
foremen,  workmen,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of  strikes  during  each  yei 
the  period,  the  cause  and  not  the  strike  being  made  the  unit: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1894  to  1899. 


Year. 

Against 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 

For 
For  in-    ^^f^«^ 

wages.  ,  ^f  p^y. 
1   ment. 

For  dis- 
charge 
For  re-     of  fore- 
duction  1    men, 
of  hours.;   work- 
1    men, 
1     etc. 

Afi:ainHt  Against 

obnox- 1     dis- 

ious     '  charge 

treat-   1  ofem- 

munt.  Iployees. 

Against 
obnox- 
ious 
rules. 

1 

other  j  . 
causes,  i   ^ 

1 

1 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

23 
19 
28 
26 
33 
29 

53              5 
89  1             6 
140  ;            8 
116  !             7 
124  '             8 
143  ;             5 

19 
81 
67 
47 
54 
73 

12 
22 
32 
26 
29 
17 

5 
2 
5 
13 
9 
6 

34  1           16 

31  1             8 
40              12 

32  18 
36              20 
40  1            18 

^1 
Si 

39  , 

40  I 

Total. 

158  1          665  1            .S9 

1                 '    • 

291 

138 

39 

213 

92 

227 

The  results  of  strikes  from  1^94  to  1899  are  shown  in  the  follow 
table: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1894  TO  1899. 


Year. 


1894.. 

1895. 

1896.. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 


strikes. 


strikers. 


172 
209 

246 
255 
311 


Total. 


1,498 


Per  cent  i  Per  cent 


suc- 
ceeded. 


25.00 
'->6.79 
20.98 
17.48 

18.  ;h2 


I  Huccecd- 1  %i^°^  I  Number. ' 
led  partly.;    '^*^' 


-I- 


Per  cent 

suc- 
ceeded. 


Per  cent 
succeed- 
ed pHrtly. 


15.43  i 


27.91  j 
24.88  I 

:«.40  I 
.%.99  I 
11.18  ! 
45.02  I 


47.09 
48.33 
42. 62 
45.53 
40.00 
39.55 


67.061  I 

28,652 

66,234 

38,467 

39,658  . 

54,763 


9.15 
12.81 

4.60 
15.69 

8.36 
10.21 


20.16  I 


36.52  ! 


43.32  I    294.835 


9.43 


37.  ?1 
60.69 
62.80 
47.81  1 
66.46 


71.99  ! 


57.04  ' 


Of  the  total  number  of  strikes  reported  in  six  years  20.16  per 
succeeded,  36.52  per  cent  suc^'    ^  ^  oartly^  and  48*32  \ier  oent  fp 
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Of  the  strikers  9.43  per  cent  succeeded,  57.04  per  cent  succeeded 

partly,  and  33.53  per  cent  failed. 

Strikes  during  this  period  were  most  frequent  in  the  spring;  that 
iB,  daring  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.     They  were  least 

:  frequent  in  the  winter,  or  the  months  of  .January,  February,  and 

.  December. 

i  Over  one-half  of  the  strikes  in  each  year  during  the  6-year  period 
ksted  from  1  to  5  days.  The  average  duration  of  strikes  was  12.34 
days  in  1894,  13  days  in  1895,  15  days  in  1896,  12.47  days  in  1897, 
ll!l8  days  in  1898,  and  14  days  in  1899. 

Lockouts. — ^There  were  5  lockouts  in  1899,  involving  38  establish- 
Bents  and  affecting  3.457  persons  locked  out.  Of  the  latter  3,448 
were  reemployed,  4  were  discharged,  and  5  refused  to  return.     Of 

I  Ae  lockouts  2  were  on  account  of  Labor  Day  (May  1),  1  was  against  a 
threatened  strike  for  a  10-hour  day,  and  2  were  to  force  strikers  in 
other  establishments  to  relinquish  their  demands.  The  following  table 
gives  the  statistics  of  lockouts  for  each  year  from  1894  to  1899: 

LOCKOUTS,  BY  YEARS.  18W  TO  1899. 


Year. 


Lock- 
outs. 


,    Estab-    I 

lish-     I 

imentH  in-' 

1  volved.  I 


Persons 

locked 

out. 


Per  cent 
of  per- 
sons 
locked 
out  of  to- 
tal em- 
ployees. 


vm.. 

U95.. 
UK.. 
M7.. 

m.. 


Persons 
locked 
out  and 
reem- 
ployed. 


8 
10 
11 


17 

•211 

12 


2.317  I  51.25 
5,446  I  79.52 
1,712     54.40 


2,183 
4,589 
1,647 


3,467  I        riO.96 


3,448 


francp:. 


li^j^iedes  Grevff<  et  drs  Recour^^  h  la  OmcHiatioii  et  a  rA7*bit7*age 
Suri^enus  Pmdant  VAniu'e  1899,  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du 
Commerce,  de  rindu.strie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l%raphes.  xviii, 
032  pp. 

The  present  volume  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  on 
strikes,  and  conciliation  and  arbitration,  issued  by  the  French  labor 
bureau.  The  information  i.s  presented  in  form  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing annual  reports,  except  that  in  the  present  volume  a  recapitulation 
18  given  of  all  the  strikes  reported  in  France  from  1890  to  1809, 
inclusive. 

Strikes  in  1899.— There  were  740  strikes  in  1899,  involving  176,820 
strikers  and  4,290  establishments.  The  strikes  resulted  in  an  aggre- 
;;ate  loss  of  3,550,734  working  days,  including  1,038,340  days  lost  by 
15,576  employees  who  were  iiot  strikers.  The  average  time  lost  per 
itriker  was  20  days.  Of  the  strikers  143,367  were  men,  23,417  were 
B,  BDd  10,042  were  children.     The  year  1899  bad  tti^  \aT^^\» 
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In  tiMr  pnsfientMikm  tA  «trike^  br  caones.  the  cause  and  not  the  strike 
hi  Iliads  tfae  anh.  and  the  ti^fores.  therefore.  «how  the  Dumber  cif  tiiiie» 
that  each  cau^  figured  Mh  an  incentire  to  a  strike,  regardless  of  the 
actual  number  of  strikes^.  Tha«.  in  1^^^  there  weie  311  strikes^  while 
Z7h  i:akMMaefi  were  enumerated.  The  f  oUowing  taMe  shows  the  cmoses  of 
atrik^A  bv  indnstrie^: 

rxriiEs  OF  •TEIKfg.  BY  lywrrTEIIS-  1«». 


;i*^--Krti!». 

1 
*> 

2 

1 

!^J^    rSMbfc-    F'< 

F'yr 

•D«bcr 

Toc*L 

MtohBf 

IMASMr.    «Sm».    ^IkJb*. 

r^-wlt 

n  

i:          -'         i 

'.    5 

»          :         € 
31  iz 

Ji    1 

37              :           25 

i 

> 

1 
1 

5 

I 

4 

-• 
...... 

a 

ijl-AXIff  K^^id* 

«T» 

2 

i *' 

tf 
% 

T«Uk» 

uph0A»Urnm( 

1 

nlllfninT 

Pifcl^w 

F'jfjd  prr^wrU 

CiMrtDiiMl  prrjdu'-to . . , 

BuiMlDir  tndM 

PrinUiiir«ndpuMijih- 

^  Jnir 

Ojonnervt; 

TniMpf^rutiou 

I 

i' 

i' 

12    5 

5    3 

3    1 

1    

2 

1              2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3" 

25 
10 

» 

4 

1-              1           11 

4    1 

2    

3    1 

2 

•> 

i" 

s 

I 

9» 

8 

4 

4 

T'HaI 

,       » 

R'J              5          73 

17 

5            40  . 

18 

40 

370 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  strikes  in  181^9  was  the  demand  for 
increased  wages.  Next  in  importance  was  the  demand  for  reduced 
hours  of  labor.  Of  the  demands  relating  to  wages,  16.13  per  cent  were 
successful,  44.24  per  cent  were  partly  successful,  and  39.63  per  cent 
were  unsuccessful.  Of  the  demands  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  31,97 
per  <rent  were  successful,  23.77  per  cent  were  partly  successful,  and 
44.26  jK?r  cent  were  unsuccessful. 
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STRICERS  AXD  DAY8  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  ALL  PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  IN  1899, 

BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Icdostfleiu 


Strlkt-ffl  In— 


ieinli 


leait.liartttiy.aiiil  flaheriea . 


ladovtrles. , 


Kind  prf  ntltt^. 


Hhcr  gfjcwU  * , 

Tfitfl«pro|Kr 


ItfdlBtindc 
VettlTrflnli 


(indea  (woodwork),...,,,,,,, 
lalnff , .... 

_         COO&  .«>..,■>«,*■««,<«#.««».,< 
AKko-niplBl  work ...... . 

Juie.artl)eiiwsre,  «iid  Khim  ,....„... 
Mldihr  tnd^  (stoiw,  Ule,  «xc!m%'Aeiiig, 

(fe.TOTkt .„„,..,,.„.„ 

TvHfictUtlcm  uid  tundllng 


flll 

Partljr 

lul 
strike*. 

530 

.«, 

1,772 

m,m(i  1 

1.6^ 

3^99^ 

190 

SOI 

m 

3.22fl 

247 

1,4TO 

T^ 

*^,!i^7 

h.SSW 

30,05.^1 

227 

301 

Mitii 

1,171* 

322 

521 

270 

miw 

3,42tt 

12,740 

Sr-j 

12t 

4=i» 

4,^3  1 

gtrlkps 
which 
failed. 


1.-19 

691 

1.363 

7a 

4m 

3,  »7.i 
]4ti 

1,200 
1.2H1 
10, §43 


2,792 


10.012 
4.ti0a 


T(MJ. 


^>l.m       124,7(^7 


2,313 


2.  €90 
3,215 


Total 
Atriken, 


Strikers  I  Days  of 


per  l,OJ0 

working 

peoplis 


1,996 
ftl,099 
4,9B3 
1,701 
&,348 
1,792  I 
4,076 

ae,92A 
mi 

S.9I9 

2,043 

11,741 

27,009 

156 

7,471 

1A,4M 
H,3fi9 


1,21 
&  174. 12 

m 

13.27 
99.34 

32.73 

.96 
12.52 

2^7,95 
89.07 
2,21 

f40.73 
35,41 


work  lost 

by  all 

persona 

affected. 


aO,^74  |/m.772       ^a4.6l 


a  CenaiM  of  1891. 

b  Includes  quarrying. 

e  Included  in  mining. 

d  Included  In  building  trades  (stone,  tile, excavating,  etc.,  work). 

« Includes  building  trades  (woodwork). 

/One  strike,  involving  2  establishments  and  54  employees,  not  included. 

i7  Relates  to  all  industrial  working  people  in  Franco. 


31,735 

393.234 

29.  M3 

8,382 

26,654 

14.271 

22,983 

1,966,033 

2,589 

14.078 

55,108 

329,250 

228,073 

4,840 

131,338 

232,028 
61,160 


3,-550, 784 


Of  the  different  industries,  the  textiles  furnished  204  strikes  and 
39,928  strikers:  metals  and  metallic  goods,  140  strikes  and  48,906 
strikers;  the  building  trades,  111  strikes  and  17,537  strikers;  mining, 
32  strikes  and  31,099  strikers,  making  487  strikes  and  137,470  strikers 
for  these  four  groups  of  industries,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  strikes  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of 
strikers.  Considering  the  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the 
various  industries  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  it  is  shown  that  the 
relative  prevalence  of  strikes  was  greatest  in  the  metal-refining  indus- 
try, 227.95  out  of  every  1,000  employees  having  taken  part  in  dis- 
putes during  the  year.  The  two  groups  of  mining  and  quarrying  and 
chemical  industries  came  next,  with  174.12  and  99.34  strikes  per  1,000 
employees,  respectively. 
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In  the  two  follnwiiicr  tables  the  strike  data  are  shown  by  cnuses: 

8TR1KES.  BY  CAU8E«»  18«J. 

[A  considerable  number  of  striked  were  due  to  two  or  more  causes,  and  the  factt  tti  mch  ca«es  have 
been  tubulated  undtjr  eneh  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  thin  table  neceaBorily  would  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  prwriidlng  tablen,] 


riiin<»<'  iir  i»bj*K't. 


For  tncrcfisc  of  WBgm ....... 
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ment ............_ 

For  di-tM-harge  of  workmen, 
foremen,  or  director* . . 

AgiiiuAt  employment  of 
women 

Fmf  IhultHtion  of  number  of 


iirif^reTitieeM. 
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Other 


9ucoeeded«       aueceeded  partly, 


Strike*. 
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Strikes. 


£BtAb- 

tnenti. 


Failed. 


Strike*. 


t4 


ERtab- 

tlah- 

monti. 


Total. 


Strtk«a. 


EAtAb- 

ll»h- 
mttntt. 


m 


wrnxKKm  and  bays  of  work  lost  by  all  pi^RsoNa  affecfed  by  strikes  ix  xm, 

BY  CAUSES, 

[A  eon»itderiib]e  number  of  HtHke^  were  due  to  two  or  more  «:anseK.  and  the  facti^  In  imeb  caaec  hatt 
iH'eti  twIiUlfitMl  under  tneh  eauw.  Hence  the  totala  for  lhi«  table  necessarily  would  nota^ree  wtlh 
Uixmv  for  the  preeediriK  tables,] 


CaiDH}  or  object. 
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ewurk -_ ., 
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failed. 


32,073 
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3,174,5*1 
52.  «f: 

2»0».T!I 

212. 3Sl 
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190.1^ 


Strikes  due  to  wa^^e  dispntcH  eontiuiu^d  if>  1800,  an  in  purvtiiug 
years,  to  Im*  the  most  nuiiRToiis*  4»iT  strikes*  involving  lH0,5rtl  strikera» 
being  due   to  this  eatwe  alone.     Over  three-fourthM  of  the  pcr90ii9 
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enpified  in  strikes  on  account  of  wages  were  either  successful  or  partly 
BiiGce«8fuI.  Of  the  other  causes  of  strikes,  those  relatin^r  to  the  time 
ind  method  of  wage  payments  and  to  hours  of  labor  were  most  preva- 
lent and  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  persons  engaged,  in  such  strikes 
biled.  Those  involved  in  strikes  against  piecework  and  for  the  aboli- 
tion or  reduction  of  fines  were  mostly  unsuccessful. 

The  next  two  tables  show,  respectively,  the  results  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  their  duration  and  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved: 

STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS,  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  1899. 
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Strikes. 
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Failed.       Total. 
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39,fi09  ■ 
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36,411 
26,932 
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12.051  67,817 

7.583  '  30,982 

476  ;  88,299 

9,113  I  37,311 

1.651  I  2,363 


282 


277  1 


tt739        21,131  '    124,767         30,874      a  176, 772 


a  One  irtrike,  involving  2  establishments  and  54  employees,  not  lnclude<l. 
DURATION  AND  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1899. 
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26             13 
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4 
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23  1              9  J 
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6  '              2  ' 

3  '              7  1 

4 

1 

180 


492  ! 


62 


.  I 


57 


a  One  strike,  involving  2  establishments  and  54  employees,  not  included. 

As  in  the  preceding  year,  the  strikes  were  mostly  of  short  duration, 
492  of  the  739  strikes  lasting  7  dsLya  or  less,  123  lasting  from  8  to  15 
days,  62  from  16  to  30  days,  57  from  31  to  KX)  days,  and  5  la.sting  more 
than  100  days. 

Over  one-half  of  the  strikes  involved  50  strikers  or  less  each.  The 
analler  strikes,  involving  25  strikers  or  less  each,  wore  mostly  failures, 
while  most  of  the  larger  strik(\s  wore  eithor  wholly  or  partly  successful. 
Strikes  during  10  Yeaks. — During  the  period  from  1S9()  to  18^)1), 
inclusive,  there  was  an  aggregate  of  4,210  strikes,  1>24,48«J  strikers, 
tnd  15,021,841  working  days  lost,  making  a  yearly  avenige  of  421 
Btrikes,  92,449  strikers,  and  1,502.184  days  lost.  Most  of  these  dis- 
putes occurred  in  three  industries,  namely,  1,368  strikes  with  255,887 
strikers  in  the  textile  industry,  619  strikes  with  101,472  strikers  in  the 
metal  industry,  and  596  strikes  with  132,803  strikers  in  the  building 
trades.    It  may  be  stated  that  the  textile  industry,  which  has  i\xiL\iV>Vi^>d 
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more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  strikes  and  strikers  during  the  10 
years,  is  the  industry  in  which  labor  organizations  have  been  nxMt 
feebly  developed.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
strikes  and  strikers  reported  during  the  10  years,  from  1890  to  1899, 
by  industries: 

STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS,  BY  INDUSTRIES.  1890  TO  1899. 
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Of  the  4,210  strikes  reported  in  the  10  years,  2,125  were  due,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  demands  for  increased  wages,  and  544  to  demands 
against  a  reduction  of  wages;  766  were  due  to  demands  for  or  against 
the  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors,  or  for  their  rein- 
statement, and  472  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor.  The  demands 
regarding  wages  and  hours  of  labor  were  mostly  successful  or  pardy 
successful,  while  those  for  or  against  the  discharge  of  workmen,  fore- 
men, or  directors  or  for  their  reinstatement  usually  failed. 

Strikes  during  this  10-year  period  were  most  frequent  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  The  greatest  number  oc<5urred 
in  May  and  the  smallest  number  in  December. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and 
aggregate  working  da\'s  lost,  and  the  per  cent  of  strikes  and  strikers 
that  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed,  during  each  of  the  10 
years  from  1890  to  1899: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES,  1890  TO  1«99. 
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Per  cent 
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42. 59       170, 123 
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45.53         54.676 
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46.42         45,801 
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49.79         49.a51 
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4,210 

24. 10 

31.29 

44.61       924.486 

1 
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43.33 

88.  es 

16,021.8a 

a  Number  reported  for  305  strikes. 
b  Number  reported  for  265  strikes. 
c  Number  reported  for  263  Htrikes. 
d  One  strike  in vohing  2  establishmenu  and  64  employees,  not  included. 
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The  above  statistics  do  not  appear  to  disclose  any  marked  t^udency 
either  toward  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  mimher  of  strikes  or 
strikers,  the  niiinher  in  each  case  fluctuating  irregularly  from  one 
year  to  another.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  percentage  of 
euccess  or  faihire  from  year  to  year,  although  there  is  some  indication 
of  an  increasing  tenden<"y  in  the  percentage  of  strikes  that  were 
compromised. 

Of  the  totiii  number  of  strikes  reported  during  the  10  years,  *J4Ai} 
per  cent  succeeded,  31. 2H  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and  44.61  per 
cent  failed.  Of  the  strikers,  18.04  per  cent  succeeded,  43.33  per  cent 
-eucceeded  partly,  and  38. H3  per  cent  failed. 

The  strikes  were  mostly  of  short  dunition,  2,023  or  62,3  per  cent  of 
the  strikes^  with  ;M7,298  or  37.6  per  cent  of  the  strikers,  having  lasted 
but  one  week  or  less.  On  the  other  hand,  4o4  strikes,  with  213,1*91 
strikers,  lasted  more  than  30  days.  In  the  case  of  26  strikes,  involving 
2,057  strikers,  the  duration  was  not  known* 

CoKriLiATiox  AND  ARmTRATioN. — The  law  of  December  27,  1892, 
regiirding  conciliation  and  iirhitration  (a)  in  trade  disputes  was  applied 
197  times  in  190  di  tie  rent  disputes.  As  the  nuujl>er  of  strikes  during 
the  year  was  740,  the  proportion  of  the  nund)er  of  applications  of  the 
law  to  the  total  numlx^r  of  disputes  was  26.62  per  cent.  The  proixjr- 
tion  for  the  six  preceding  years,  taken  collectively,  in  which  the  law  was 
applied,  was  22.01*  per  cent.  The  initiative  in  demanding  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  was  taken  by  the  employees  112  times,  by  the  employers 
once,  by  both  employers  and  employees  4  times,  and  in  8U  cases  the 
initiative  was  taken  through  the  intervention  of  justices  of  the  i>eace. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  hiw.  it  was  found 
that  in  12  of  the  197  cases,  relating  to  !♦  disputes,  work  was  resurued 
before  committees  of  conciliation  were  constituted.  In  79  of  the 
remaining  185  cases,  relating  to  76  disputes,  the  demands  for  conciJia- 
tion  were  refused  in  6a  cfises  by  the  employers,  in  1  by  the  employees, 
und  in  13  cases  by  both  employers  and  employees.  In  2  of  these  cases 
the  employees  renounced  their  demands,  and  in  2  others  a  compromise 
was  effected.  In  the  other  75  cases,  relating  to  72  disputes,  strikes 
were  declared  or  continued  after  the  refusal  of  conciliation.  Of  these 
72  strikes,  8  were  successful,  36  were  partly  successful,  and  28  failed. 

For  the  settlement  of  the  remaining  105  disputes  106  committees  of 
^conciliation  were  constituted.  Of  these  disputes  36  were  settled  directly 
by  the  committees  of  conciliation,  6  by  arbitration,  and  4  were  tidjusted 
by  the  parties  themselves  after  having  had  recourse  to  committees  of 
conciliation.  In  one  of  these  ctises  a  strike  resulted  after  the  failure 
of  conciliation,  but  later  another  couimittee  of  conciliation  settled  the 
dii!$pute.     This  leaves  59  cases  in  which  the  attempted  conciliation  and 
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arbitration  failed  and  strikes  resulted  or  continued.     These  striktt 
succeeded  in  7  cases,  succeeded  partly  in  41,  and  failed  in  11  cases.     , 
The  following  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the  cases  in  whick  | 
recourse  was  had  to  the  law  of  1892  regarding  conciliation  and  arbi* 
tration,  and  the  results  of  such  recourse  during  the  year  1899  and  for 
the  preceding  six  years  collectively: 

SUMMARY  OF  CASVJA  IN  WHICH  RECOURSE  WAS  HAD  TO  CONCIUATION  AND  ARBITRA. 
TION,  1893  TO  1898,  AND  1899. 


Items.  I    ^^S^   .     im 


1898. 


Total  number  of  strikes 

Cases  in  which  the  law  of  1892  was  applied 

Disputes  settled: 

Before  the  creation  of  committees  of  conciliation 

Aiter  refusal  of  demands  for  conciliation 

Dlrectl V  by  committees  of  conciliation 

By  arbitration 

Directly  by  parties  after  having  had  recourse  to  conciliation. 

Total  cases  settled  through  the  application  of  the  law 

Strikes  resulting  or  continuing: 

After  refusal  of  demand  for  conciliation 

After  failure  of  recourse  to  conciliation  and  arbitration 


2.680 
a581 

7t 

i             45  i 
30 

:         rl47 
IM 

1             ^^  ' 

1 

4 
S 
• 
1 

1            248 

• 

i 

;        179. 

dl62  1 

n 

• 

Total  cases  of  failure  after  application  of  the  law j  382  '  H 

. ! [ , 

a  The  581  cases  of  recourse  to  the  law  relate  to  580  disputes. 
6  The  197  cases  of  recourse  to  the  law  relate  to  190  disputes. 

e  There  were  but  144  disputes  settled  by  committees  oi  conciliation,  8  of  them  being  counted  twice 
because  2  committees  were  formed  in  each  of  these  3  cases. 
d  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  153;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

The  above  summary  shows  that  of  190  disputes  considered  in  1899 
59  were  settled  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  application  of  the 
law  of  1892,  and  in  the  case  of  131  the  recourse  to  the  law  proved 
fruitless.  Of  the  59  disputes  thus  settled  21  were  favorable  to  the 
demands  of  the  employees,  34  resulted  in  a  compromise,  and  4  were 
unfavom])lo  to  the  employees.  In  the  131  disputes  which  continued 
after  the  failure  of  attempts  at  conciliation  and  arbitration  the 
employees  succeeded  in  15,  succeeded  partly  in  77,  and  failed  in  39. 

GERMANY. 

StreH*^  laid  Amsperrungen   Im  Jahrtf  1S99,     Bearbeitet  im  Kaiser- 
lichen  Statistischen  Amt.     xxviii,  171  pp. 

This  is  the  first  annual  publication  on  strikes  and  lockouts  issued  b] 
the  German  imperial  statistical  bureau.  The  information  contained  ii 
this  report  for  1899  had  previously  been  published  quarterly  in  sum 
marv  form  in  th(»  Vierteljahrshefte  zur  Statistik  dos  Deutschen  Reichi 
A  strike  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  is  defined  as  "any  combine 
cessation  of  labor  on  the  part  of  two  or  more  industrial  employee 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  certain  demands  upon  a 
employer."  While  this  definition  does  not  cover  all  sympatheti 
strikes,  the  latter  are  nevertheless  included  in  the  report.  A  lockov 
is  defined  as  '*any  combined  shutting  out  of  two  or  more  employee 
by  an  employer  for  the  purpose  of  enforeiug  c^Yta\w  d&\siaAda  voad 
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upon  the  employees."     The  report  h  intended  to  eover  all  striken  and 
lockouts  oeeiirring  during  the  year  iHtlU  in  the  liundieriift  timles,  fiic- 
torie.^^  miney,  hotels,  restaurants,  etc»,  and  in  tnin.Hportation  and  eom- 
iinereiul  oeeupations  in  the  (lermun  EiiipiiM^. 

The  infonnation  is  obtained  by  the  Ica-al  police  authtu'ities*  who  are 
[required  to  make  a  report  after  each  strike  or  lockout,  on  l*Iaiik  sehed- 
ule8  furnished  by  the  imperial  stutistieal  bunnuu  In  this  fnireau  the 
tiles  of  n<»vvspapers  atid  trade  journals  are  ulst»  eonsulted  in  order  to 
catc*h  any  disputes  that  might  esc/ape  the  notice  of  the  loinil  police 
authorities. 

The  report  contiiins  an  analysis  and  .summaries  of  the  strikes  and 
lockout*^,  copies  of  the  schedules  of  inquiry,  and  tables  showing  in 
detaiU  by  h>eality  and  industry  fnr  eatdi  dispute,  the  duration,  estab- 
lishments jtifeeted,  total  numlier  of  employees,  strikers,  and  tjthern 
thrown  out  of  employment,  eiiuse.%  results,  manner  of  settlement,  ete, 
Strikes, — There  were  1,336  strikes  reported  in  1801*,  of  whidi  -fcs  t  on- 
tin  ued  after  the  close  of  the  year  and  are  not,  therefore,  considered  in 
the  tabulations.     The  remaining  l.iiHS  strikes  which  ended  in  1899 
Laffcctcd  T,li^l  esiabHshtncnts.     The  strikes  in  the  ease  of  5,478 of  these 
'affected  the  entire  establishment,  wliile  in  the  case  of  1J]43  only  cer- 
tain bninehes  or  occupations  were  atfected.     Openitions  were  com* 
pletely  suspended  in  1,:^Uj  of  the  former  and  in  574  of  the  latter. 
There  w^ere  l*!^338  strikers  and  10,1 2:^  others  thrown  out  of  employ- 
lent  on  account  of  strikes,  making  a  tot^alof  1 09*460 eni])loyees  affedcd. 
The  foOowing  table  ^hows,  by  industries,  tlie  number  of  strikes  ending 
Pin  1S99,  the  establishments  and  employees  alfeeted,  and  the  results  of 
the  strikes: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES.  BY  INDrSTRIES,  1»B». 


i 

Strikes 
eadlDg 

in  1899. 

Others 

g^trikea  which— 

P    " 

E^tab-  Strik- 

Uah-       era. 

mcDts.      (a) 

ntitof 
em- 
ploy^ 
tn^ni. 

Sue- 

ceed- 

tfd. 

Suo 
ed 

•r 

Fail- 
ed. 

f- __.!..„:„.■  (lo^nf^  0^0(3  nunipiy  trades 

1 

30 
106 
140 
46 
4 

i 

104 
9 

a9 

154 
68 
04 

471 
IS 
2 
16 
^\ 
8 

1 

m 

237 

€&& 

116 

4 

ft 

im 

17 

91 

1,228 

501 

671 

a,  129 

\ 

4 
10,027 
6,910 
9,609 
3.736 
307 

loa 

ll,0H8 
224 

i.m 

3,010 
4,W« 
3fi.ft54 

7M 

1 

i.  Itiiig.  Halt,  and  \wti.t  extmctlQD .. 

i^                   lind  eurt  ben  ware.. 

442 
224 

669 

S 

23 
39 

7 

13 
37 
44 

IB 
3 

1 
13 

m 

16 

21 

167 

1 

14 

45 

Eajl^mckp^,  |j»fil*|  ftTiii  f r<i«tpiitn4.nr« 

67 
30 

3 

^M^ry  producii,  ligbUug  mttteriiili.  and  var* 
r  nhhofi 

30 

2J68 

I 

&& 

210 

176 

212 

6,000 

2 
22 

1 

11 
BO 

8 
26 
12» 

3 

2 

as 

Paper , 

7 

16 

moo'lcnwHTc  ttTiii  carved  ^poodi  ....-..^•..•..••..l 

54 

■bod  p--  -»i"  '^         

29 

17 

m 

10 

^HB&BHiiptvin.  ficcorattuii,  atid  ftrtlatle  work 

2 

H5  1     1,Mtl 
3             2ft 

""m 

2 
1« 

ft 

1 

9 

^^HHPpHHlltoa  .             +,,,,, ^ 

13 

Bottrl^.  rettftorunti^  etc—.. -                    .. 

2 

[        '^^ • 

I, '288 

T.m 

99,838 

10,122 

331  i 

429 

£29 

a  Maximum  number  at  any  time  during  the  sttlke. 
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Of  the  19  industries  above  enumerated,  that  of  building  trades  had 
the  largest  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and  establishments  affected, 
being  over  one-third  of  the  entire  number  in  each  case.  Next  ii 
importance  with  regard  to  the  persons  affected  were  the  textiles  and 
the  group  of  mining,  smelting,  etc.  Over  one-half  of  the  strikers 
and  others  affected  on  account  of  strikes  were  engaged  in  these  three 
groups  of  industries. 

In  presenting  strikes  by  causes  the  cause  and  not  the  strike  is  made 
the  unit,  and  the  figures,  therefore,  show  the  number  of  times  that 
each  cause  figured  as  an  incentive  to  a  strike,  regardless  of  the  actual 
number  of  strikes.  Thus  in  1899  there  were  1,288  strikes,  while  2,101 
causes  are  enumerated.  The  following  table  shows  the  causes  of 
strikes,  by  industries: 


CAUSES  OF  STRIKES.  BY  INDUSTRIES,  18W. 


Wage  disputes. 


Disputes  relating  to 
working  time. 


Other  disputes. 


Industries. 


Against 
;  reduc- 
;  tion  of : 
I  wage>«. 


Oardcning,  florist,  and  j 
nursery  trades , 

Mining,  smelting,  salt, 
and  peat  extraction . 

Stonework  and  earth- 
enware   

Metal  work 

Machinery,  tools,  and 
instruments 

Chemicals 

Forestry  products, 
lighting  materials, 
and  varnishes 

Textiles 

Paper 

Leather  

Woodenware  and 
carved  soods 

Food  products 

Clothing  and  cleaning. 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publish- 
ing   

Painting,  sculpture, 
decoration,  and  ar- 
tistic work 

Commercial  employ- 
ment   

Transportation 

Hotels.restaurants,  etc. 


T(>tal  . 


I 


1 


For  in- 
crease 

of 
wages. 


Other, 


;         i  ^«r  I  ml 

ing     Other. ^*^'f ™|  mcD, 
f      over-  "'      I  super- 

hcSL.   time.  ,  ,  *^-,  :h,U,n. 

.' ' I.^r^ 


1 

26 


54  ' 
61  I 


24 

3  i 


21 
25 


12 
38 


15 


3  .. 

C4  : 

4  ! 
26 

92  I 

40 : 

30 
351 

3 


29 
3 

4  j 

25  ! 

10 ; 

12  I 

83  ! 


12  I  5  i 

26  ;         6  1 

1  I  11 


1 

22 

2 

8 

46 

6 

6 

107 


5 


10  j  7 

..I         4  ;  1 

1  '         3  I 

7  1        34  I  33 


.1. 


-1. 


239       275 


23 


For  ■ 
reiQ-! 
Bt&te-.  Mis- 
m«tit'cella- 
of    I  ne- 

em-  ,  ous. 
ploy 


i 


Total    i 


34      153 


25  1 

5  ' 

5' 

I 

43  > 

d\ 

109  1 


32  I  14^ 

68  I  217 

19  I  » 

....I  4 


a45 


4 
1» 
17 
» 

vr 

» 

7» 


4 


2,101 


The  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  in  1899  were  those  due  to  wage 
disputes;  next  in  importance  were  demands  relating  to  working  time, 
for  the  reinstatement  of  employees,  for  changes  in  the  methods  of 
wage  payments,  and  for  the  discharge  of  foremen,  superintendents^ 
etc.     Of  the  demands  relating  to  wages,  23  per  cent  were  suocessf  al^ 
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r  cent  were  partly  successful,  and  32.8  per  cent  were  unsuccess- 
enuinds  relatinii^  to  working  time  and  changes  in  methods  of 
ftvments  were  likewise  mostly  successful  or  partly  successful, 
emands  for  the  reinstatement  of  employees  were  usually  unsuc- 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes  bj'^  causes: 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES,  1899. 


OiUMCK. 


eduction  of  waKuft 

w  of  wagm 

*  dicpiiieii 

ion  of  houn 

trUng  overtime 

Jteii  concerning  working  time 

i  In  methfKl  of  wage  p«>'menUi 

rg<e  of  foremen.  KuperintendenLH,  etc 

tement  of  employees 

ew 


Succeeded. 


Succeeded 
partly. 


Failed.  .    Total. 


'-" 

18 

26' 

67 

193 

346 

281  ' 

820 

12  1 

134 

tl 

239 

61 

133 

275 

3 

13 

7  ! 

23 

12 

42 

27 

81 

3 

38 

23 

&I 

7 

10 

17 

U 

29 

26 

98! 

158 

66 

129 

150 

345 

trikers  in  1899  were  mostly  engaged  in  a  few  large  strikes,  over 
f  of  their  number  having  participated  in  96  strikes  involving 
0  persons  eat^h.  Strikes  involving  10  persons  or  less  usually 
rhile  the  larger  strikes  were,  mosth',  cither  successful  or  partly 
:ul,  particularly  those  involving  over  500  persons  each,  only 
rth  of  which  were  failures.  In  the  following  table  the  strike 
J  gi'ouped  according  to  the  number  of  strikers  involved: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES.  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED,  1J<99. 


;en  involved. 


Striken 
ending 
in  1899. 


Estab- 

liHh- 

mciitH. 


I 

•I 
j 

•I 


78  I 
177 
262 
214 
189 
170 
102 

60 


88  I 
206  I 
380  , 
431 

r>M8  ' 

762 
804  ' 
1.369 
2,493  ' 


.»*trikers.  i 

1(1)       I 


309 
1,447 
4,0W 
5.444 
7.700  ' 
12.329  1 
14, 157 
18,707 
:i5,lfil  ' 


others 
thrown 

out  of 
employ- 
ment, (a) 


40 
280 
41.=> 
-)64 
731 
1,286 
1 .  972 
K<\ 

3.9r)i 


strikes  which— 


Suc- 
<'eeded. 


IS 

4s 
78 
(i2 
49 
42 
•20 
9 


Sue-  I 
cee<ie<i  , 
partly. 

13  I 

-^  I 

73 
86 

^': 

22 


Failed. 


47 

108 
129 
79 
54 
49 
34 
19 
9 


.  121 


99,33K  '   10. 1J2 


a  Maximum  numl>er  at  any  time  during'  the  str'ke 


trikes  were  mostly  of  short  dunition,  763  out  of  a  total  of  1,288 
10  days  or  less  each,  288  lasting  from  11  to  30  days,  and  237 
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>-r3<»clayt*-    Iti  the  folloiring  table  the  ^rike  data  are  gtoaped ' 
_  fo  th«-  duration  of  the  strikes; 

aTATIFnca  OP  STRIKES    BY  J>L-ftATlC»3r, 


tMf  »i  dstT^iUm. 


idiDf  Id 


(itrtlier^ 


r»thrn 


Ltmthmn  14aj  . 

lU»h 

eiifin 

llfoao. 

Zltrt». 

»  IrtfiO.. ,. 

61  li>](K»... 


ToMl. 


ISi 
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it* 


151 

^.  t;i 

56L' 

9(V7 

Zk^TJ 

i.is« 

im 

U.JfeT 

731 

h1Sf» 

R«27 

t,ztt 

1,913 

]5.l»t 

631 

1,0^7 

n.ccn 

119 

9ZE 

i:i.  i«* 

771 

281 

f..ol4 

K2» 

i.m 

«>,»» 

io.i:s 

a  Maximum  tiutsibifr  at  mnj  time  during  th»  ittik^. 

Of  the  1,288  strike^*,  1,01!^  are  chi^sed  ks  offensive  strikes  and  26y  m 
defehsiive  striken:  1*31  were  individual  and  357  were  collective  strike**; 
744  strike?*  wei^e  either  ordered  or  aided  by  trade  orgtini^^ation^. 

Loc'KorTS.  —There  were  23  loekoutH  affecting  427  estahllshiiients  and 

5,21^8  employees.     The  demands  of  employeri*  related  to  wagt*^?  in  22 

caj^ei*,  to  working  time  in  10  case,'*,  and  to  others  matters  in  12  case**, 

^iome  lockouts  lieing  due  to  two  or  more  demands.    The  Icxrkout^  weiv 

«ucce*<Hful  in  ♦>  cas^e^^,  partly  suece.s^ful  in  1^  cases,  and  unj3uccej^8ful  in 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

1899,  with  StaiUtiml  TabUs.     ll>no,     xciv,  124  pp.     (Published  by- 
the  \A\hoY  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Ti-ade). 

The  present  report  on  .strikers  and  lockouts  In  the  United  Kingdom 
is  the  twelfth  issued  since  the  commencement  of  the  series  in  1S88.  The 
rc|MJrt  contains  a  detailed  stntement  showing  for  eiieh  dispute  begin- 
ning in  1S91*  the  locality,  the  number  of  establishments,  tbe  nunilK*r  and 
o(^<^uputiurjs  of  working  people  utfected,  the  <'auso  or  object  of  the  dis- 
pute, the  date  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  tJie  result.  It  also  con- 
tains sumniary  tables,  comparntive  data  for  recent  years,  an  analysb 
of  the  statistics  of  strikes  and  lockoubi,  statistivs  of  couciliatiotiand 
ariiitration,  the  text  of  certain  agreements  terminating  trade  disputes, 
and  specimen  schedul(^s  of  inquiry.  The  general  method  of  inquiry 
pursued  and  the  plan  of  presentation  have  been  the  same  as  during  the 
past  few  years. 

Sthikks  ano  Lockouts  in  1809.^The  most  noticeable  fc*ature  of 
the  data  for  IHIVJ  is  the  great  decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  disputes. 
While  the  number  of  sepamte  striked  and  lockouts  was  gi'eater  than  in 
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}98,  the  figures  for  1899  are  in  all  other  respects  the  lowest  of  any  of 
le  six  years  for  which  statistics  for  comparison  are  available.  There 
rere,  in  *  1899,  719  strikes  and  lockouts,  affecting  1«%,058  persons 
irectly  and  42,159  persons  indirectly,  and  causing  an  aggregate  loss 
i  2,516.416  working  days. 

The  disputes  in  1899,  as  in  previous  years,  were  mostly  due  to 
irajjes,  460  out  of  a  total  of  719  strikes  and  lockouts  resulting  chiefly 
from  this  cause.  Of  the  total  of  138,058  persons  directly  engaged  in 
iisputes  from  all  causes,  94,651,  or  68.6  per  cent,  were  involved  in 
ngf^  disputes;  17,895,  or  13.0  per  cent,  in  disputes  relating  to  work- 
ing arrangements,  rules,  and  discipline;  8,187,  or  5.9  per  cent,  in  dis- 
putes due  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons;  5,130,  or 
J.7  per  cent,  in  disputes  due  to  questions  of  trade  unionism;  3,857,  or 
L8per  cent,  in  disputes  due  to  hours  of  labor;  and  8,338,  or  6.0  per 
lent,  in  disputes  due  to  other  causes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
the  number  of  persons  dire(.*tly  involved  in  1899,  classified  according 
to  the  principal  causes  and  the  results*  obtained: 

WRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  AND  WORKING  DAYS  UlST.  ISW. 


I*rincii»»il  c•au•^.'  or  obji.*<'t. 
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iiiCvIUiTu-<iii!< i 
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»)f  oni-  of  em- 
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i:w;  1L>7 

h  '2l\ 

1  1 


Indefi- 


21 


AgijrreKate 


Total  '  working 
striki'sl  days  lost 
and  j  hy  all 
kx'k-  I  iwrsons 
oiite.  I  affected. 
{a) 


KM) 
17 

lis 

4r. 

21 


1,()78,011 
32,014 
104,128 
433,670 
101.061 
106,607 
935 


Total. 


71«J       2.516,416 


'»rorstriki»*anil  ItK-koiiis  •/ndinK  in  H^W.  incliidinir  th<isv  tluit  may  huvi*  l>eKun  in  l>*i»s.    rersons 
ITixM  uii-nns  till  iH.Tson>  thrown  out  of  work. 


STRIKERS  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  Ol'T,  HV  CAUSES  .\ND  RESULTS,  1899. 


iTiuoipttl  iraiiM-  orobjo«'i. 


K** 

urs  of  latKir 

iploymcnt  of  jmrti*  ulur  cla»i>os  «if  iKr>ons. 
rkiiiK  armnpenientf.  nik's.and  •li.'.«iplin»». 

,«li:  unii  >nisni 

tiimthetir  disioite.s 

<vllanc<.^u.« 


Totul  . 


Strikers  and  iH-rxin'-  loi-kod  out  in  dis- 
putos  the  resull.s  ot  which  wiTi' — 


nii.scHi, 


In  favor  '  In  favor  ,■„„,,_,  ^ 
ofom-  ofrm-  <"l"Pr<- 
pjnyors,     ployor- 


JU.  tiros 

410 

1.9l:{ 

l,li.»i 
2. 21*'. 


Indrli- 

nit.> 

or\in- 

Ht'ttlfd. 


1,M,4) 

•2.'),  716 

i,r.87 

1,59.=V 

7.  s;w 
i,i;v> 

2, 371 

ti2l  ' 

4,».VJ'j 
l,7:i2 
2, 7(i.-. 

w  1. 

Toinl 
^!rik^.•rs 
and  jK-r- 

lo<'k<>d 
out. 


♦.»t.U'>l 
3.  s.'>7 
>*.  1S7 

17.yi'> 

5,  l:« 

s,  •2;ti 

hh') 


60,276  j      40,237 


llis.iv'vs 


lllHd—No,  34— ta- 


'10 
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Of  the  719  disputes,  230  were  iu  favor  of  the  employees,  245  were 
in  favor  of  employers,  236  were  compromised,  and  8  were  indefinite 
or  remained  unsettled.  Of  the  persons  directly  involved,  86,808,  or 
26.7  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  disputes  settled  in  favor  of  employees, 
60,275,  or  43.7  per  cent,  in  disputes  settled  in  favor  of  employers,  and 
40,237,  or  29.1  per  c<3nt,  in  disputes  that  were  compromised.  The 
remaining  employees  were  engaged  in  disputes  which  were  indefinite 
or  unsettled  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Persons  involved  iu  disputes 
due  to  the  employment  of  particular  classes  of  persons  and  to  questions 
of  trade  unionism  were  mostly  unsuccessful,  while  a  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  disputes  for  other  causes  were  either  wholly  or  partly 
successful. 

In  1899,  as  in  previous  years,  the  great  majority  of  disputes  affected 
comparatively  few  working  people.  This  is  sliown  in  the  following 
table: 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  BY  GKOl'I'S  (»F  PKKsi^N^  AKKKCTED,  l^\l9. 
[Perrons  affected  means  all  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 


(iroiipM  of  persons 
affeete<i. 


I  Strikes    I*ersons  affci'ted . , , 

I    and     ■. i; 

loek-    'xiimhpr        ^^'^    '\ 

outs.      ;^"°l^<?r.,     ^^jjj^       I 


ft.tKK)  and  upward 

2..VK)  and  under  o.OOO. . . 
1  .WK)  and  under '2.500. . . 

SfJUnnd  under  l.WK) 

250  and  nmler  0(.HJ 


2 

5 
23  I 
41   I 

73  ' 


4i,r>oo 

JC..013 
'M,  403 
26. 507 
•25,  Ot>4 


23.0 

l(i.9 
14.7 
13.9 


Strikes  |  Persons  affected. 

Groups  of  persMins  and    I — 

alTecteil.  lo<k-     vumj^y        Per 

,   outs,     -^"^f^^r-     cent. 

100  and  under  250. 
.iOan<l  undtr  100.. 

25  and  under  50 | 

rn<ler  25(rt) i 

Tctal !        719  I     1K),217  100.0 


159 

21,724 

13.7 

134, 

9.031 

5.0 

127  , 

4,451 

2.5 

1.55 

2,4(>4 

1.4 

n  Disputes  involving  less  than  10  p>ersons,  and  th«»sf  which  laste<l  h-^^  thun  1  day.  hav«'  heeiunniited. 
except  when  the  aggregate  duration  exceeded  lOO  working  days. 

Thus  41^)  disputes,  or  58  per  cent  of  the  totiil  immber,  involved  onlj' 
15.940,  or  9  per  cent  of  the  working  people.  On  the  other  hand,  2 
disputes  alone  involved  41,500,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  emplo^'^ees 
affected. 

The  disputes  were  mostly  of  short  duration,  more  than  half  of  them 
having  been  settled  in  less  than  two  weeks.  This  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tiible,  in  which  the  disputes  are  grouped  according  to  the  total 
number  of  weeks  of  duration : 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  AND  PERSON'S  AFFECTED.  RY  DURATION  OF  DISPUTES.  Isw. 
[Persons  affeettKl  means  all  iK-rsons  thrown  o\\\  <>f  work.] 


Weeks  of  duration. 


■   Strikes 
and  lock- 
outs. 


Less  than  1 

1  and  under 2., 

2  and  under 4. 
4  and  under  6. 
Cand  under  8., 
8  and  under  10. 


2M 
136 
lOS 
64 
29 
20 


Persons 
affected. 


69, 99:i 
29,H9:i 
46,  ISO 
h,  451 
5,4'28 
2,848 


Weeks  of  duration. 


Strike's   '  n^ 
and  lock  !  r^^^ 
,     out>*.     i  affected. 


10  and  under  15 ' 

15  and  under  20 

20  and  under  25 [ 

25  and  over » , 

Total i 


719 


9,302 

724 

2,870 

5.028 


180,217 
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The  following  tables  show  the  extent  to  which  each  of  the  various 
I    ftowps  of  industries  were  involved  in  the  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1899, 
and  the  results  of  the  disputes  in  each  case: 

jTBIKE?  AND   LOCKOUTS,  BY   INDUSTRIES   AND   RESULTS.  AND   WORKING   DAYS   U)ST, 

am. 


strikes  and  lockout**  the  resultA  of 
'  which  were— 


.  . Totnl 

<  Htriko<( 

:i.dii«riw.                      I  ,„  ,„^.„ .  ,„  ,„,.„,  i  Indefl.   ,„„,,  ,,^;^, 

ployco.     plovers.  ^i  j 


AggregRie 

workiDK 

dnvs  lost  by 

all  i>ersons 
affected,  (a) 


BQUdiDK  trndofi i'4  37  H', 

||inlii)rAndquarr>'i"f? i  ''^'•'*  !^»'*  •!<'' 

MeUl.entrineering.HiidshipbuildiDK-l  ^^'^  •'^''  ^'- 

ftxtile I  U»  is  :«  , 

Oolhinjr i  !♦'.  12  y\ 

TtWtfUMiaiion lo  21  It; 

Mbcflkneoiis I  25  27  Ih 

EBplnytn*  <»f  local  authoritii>s 2  (>  3 


1X0 

K=)4,207 

109 

rm.-i'JS 

140 

AM,  660 

124  ! 

552,486 

37  , 

42.  IM 

•*" 

<L>.450 

^1 

73.245 

U  , 

0.787 

719  ' 

1 

2,510.410 

TntAl 230  245  230  S; 

(F  For  rtrikcs  aud  Iwkouis  eliding  in  isw.  including  those  that  may  have  begun  in  1H9S. 
STRIKERS  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  (.>UT.  HY  INDUSTRIES  AND  RESULTS,  1899. 


Industrie!*. 


Strikers  and  persons  IcK'ked  out  in  dls- 

putes  the  results  of  which  were —  ^?***' 

strikers 


IT,  fMvor    I"  f"vorL.„„_^'    "A'A*-""   i     sons 
of  cm-        <.f  em-    ,  ^^Z^T      inset     '    »^-^*^^ 
ployecs.     ploy«"rs.  ,    "*'''* '^'        "j'/**'  out. 


BniMlng  trades 1 1 .  ••].'>  1 .  Mwi  ,  13. h75               s\  20. 7K) 

MiniriK and  quarrying i  11. :..;y  7. 5is  7,  x72               90  27. (rJO 

MrtJiI.eDginei'rlng. and  .shipbuilding \  l.iW2  J.4n  '  4.791              UU)  14.127 

Textllf I  c.:A)i  :5'>.2:y)  0.1^^7  ■  51.S22 

JV'thing 5ir.  4j:;  515  i,4.>4 

TftiiiMi„rtalion I  l.r.7*»  4.21^  5,s(iy  11,7^5 

Mi»of.lUm-<.us j  N'.o  i.j;:;j  1.149               2S  3,0«)9 

Eini<l«>yp«*ofloi»l  authorities :«  979  139  '  1.1.51 

Total :       3«),H»>s         00.275  10.2:i7  |  73h         13.M»58 

_   _  I  I  I  ! 

The  tjrroup  of  buildinjr  tnido.s  in  the  ti))ove  tjihh\s  sliows  the  largest 

nunilKM*  of  disputes  and  of  a*r^recrjito  workin^^-days  lost,  although  the 

larifest  number  of  jn^rsons  directly  (Migaged  in  strikes  and  lo(»kouts  is 

found  in  the  group  of  textiles,  namely,  51, 81^:^,  or  87.o  per  cent  of  the 

entire  number,     'i  his  is  due  to  a  strike  of  85,<K)()  employees  in  the  jute 

industry".     The  largest  measure  of  success  on  the  part  of  employees 

was  attained  in  the  mining  and  (luarrying  industry  and  in  the  building 

trades,  42.71  pt»r  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  former,  and  41.18  per 

cent  of  the  employees  in  the  latter,  having  ])e(Mi  entirely  successful. 

In  the  case  of  employees  of  public  authorities.  So. 06  ^xm*  cent  failed 

completely. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  ditking  Six  Years. — During  the  ])eriod 
from  1894  to  18iH)  there  was  a  yearly  average  of  8U>  strikers  and 
lockouts  in  which  an  average  of  1S6,464  employees  were  directly 
iovolved.     The  figures  for  \^W  are  much  }>elow  these  yearly  aveniges. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  strike  statistics  for  each  year  from  1894 
to  1899,  inclusive: 

STATISTICS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1894  TO  18». 
[Persons  affected  means  all  persons  throwni  out  of  work.] 


Strikes 
and  lock- 
outs. 

Persons  affected. 

^  Anwniji 

Year. 

Strikers 
and  per- 
sons 
locked 
out. 

Others 
thrown 
out  of 
employ- 
ment 

Total. 

worldDf 
daysloit 
byallp». 

lOIUtf- 

fected.ia) 

1894 

929 
745 
926 
864 
711 

257,314 
207,239 

67.934 
65.884 

326.248 
263,128 
i(M  ion 

9,a29.«i 
5,734.01 
8.746.M 
10.  ^W 
16.289,411 
2.518,411 

1896 

1896 

147,950 

50,240 

1897 

167,453 
200,769 
138,068 

62,814      230!267 
53.138  f    2f»  007 

1896 

1899 ^ 

42,159 

180,217 

a  For  strikes  and  lockouts  ending  in  each  year  shown,  including  those  that  may  have  begun  in  tin 
year  preceding. 

The  industry  group  of  mining  and  quarrying  supplied  the  largest 
proportion  of  persons  aflFected  each  year,  except  1897  and  1899.  In 
1897  the  great  engineering  dispute  and  in  1899  the  dispute  in  the  jute 
industry  caused  their  respective  groups  to  overshadow  that  of  mining 
and  quarrying.  Next  in  importance  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
persons  involved  in  disputes  during  the  six-year  period  were  the  tex- 
tile and  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  industries. 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts 
and  persons  affected  during  each  year  from  1894  to  1899,  by  industries: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894  TO  1899. 


Industries. 


Building 

Mining  and  quarr>ing 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  . 

Textile 

Clothing 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous 

Employees  of  local  authorities 


ism. 


162  I 
232  ; 
IGl  , 

178 

(V5 ; 

48  ' 
78 
5 


146  , 
187  I 
160  ; 
124 

89 

27 

GI 
1 


1890. 


171  ; 
171   I 

266  I 
15,S  . 

48  I 
25  1 

%\ 


1898. 


1S99. 


193  , 
127  ' 
229  , 
108  ; 
56  : 
48  : 

95  ; 

8  ' 


183 
129 
152 
99 
53 


180 
101 
140 
121 
57 
47 
71 
U 


Total  . 


929 


715 


926 


864  . 


I 


711 


719 


PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  189^1  TO  1899. 
[Persons  nffectcnl  means  all  persc>ns  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Industries. 

1891. 

1S9.=). 

18%. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Building 

13.6:?2 

21S,  0X7 

2>,  010 

4U,(X)1 

5.  (i09 

11,507 

7,808 

561 

9.438 
83,957 
4<s  32^ 
M,  129 
50,040 
4,256 
4,961 

1* 

:w.  312 

07.197 
4.S.137 
33.  Ctbt) 
3,969 
3, 312 
8,070 

15,047 
49,;W2 
97,189 
37.001 
7,010 
12.523 
11.7^4 
865 

16,684 

177.029 

21,432 

24, 978 

3,561 

3.478 

6,261 

484 

30,5!M 

Mining  and  quarrying 

46.831 

Metnl,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding 

21,  Ut 

Textile 

61,49! 

Clothing 

2,25! 

Transt>ortation 

12,61 

Miscellaneous 

Zn 

Employees  of  IochI  authorities 

1.1« 

Total 

825,248 

268,123 

196,190 

280,267 

26S,907 

MO.ll 
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The  followin(2f  two  tables  show  the  principal  causes  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  the  number  of  disputes  and  persons  directly  involved  in 
och  (*ause  from  1896  to  1899: 


STTRIKES  AND  LOCKOITS,  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES.  189f.  TO  1^. 


W-ar 


I 


i  WaifCfl. 


679 
5:12 
449 
460 


Hount 

of 
labor. 


'Employ- 

Work-  ' 

jmfntof 

in»f  ar-  , 

dis- 
putes. 

1  imrticu- 
1      lur 

range- 
meiit."*. 

Trade 
union- 

Other 

Total. 

clasHOs 

nil  OS, 

ism. 

caui^os. 

of  per- 

and  dis- 

sous. 

cipliue. 

04 

10 

144 

5 

926 

121 

119 

49 

20 

3 

b6i 

87 

94 

51 

8 

3 

711 

102 

Ch 

46 

24 

o 

719 

STRIKERS  AND  PERSONS  1XX:KED  OIT,  BY  PRINCIPAL  CAUSES.  l>m  TO  1899. 


I 

Employ- 

Work- 1 

ment  of 

injf  ar-  ■' 

Hours 

particu- 

nmjfe- 

Trade 

YCM. 

Wages. 

of 

lar 

m«-htK.  1 

union- 

labor. 

clashes 
of  pi*r- 
sons. 

rules, 
and  <Us-  ■ 
cipline. 

17,533 

ism. 

IK. 

:    95.975 

2.355 

22. 745 

5,279 

UK 

73.W6 

39,227 

14,  Hio 

2v»,0fis 
11.712  , 
17.i<95  1 

C.:«7 

IPi 

1  170  '.^2 

777 

3.  K')7 

9. '2(13 
S.1S7 

2  215 

im 

91.6r>l 

5,130 

Symiia- 
thetic   !   Other 


di^i- 
putes. 


3,S6|  ' 
3,796 

:M5  1 
8.233 

I  causeet. 


199  ■ 


Total. 


147,950 

167,453 

200, 7c» 

105  :     138.  a^s 


95 


By  far  the  greater  number  of  di.sputcs  during  this  period  were  duo 
towages.  Next  in  importance  were  disputes  relating,  respectively, 
to  working  arrangements,  rules,  and  di.scipline,  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  of  persons,  and  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  disputes  and  persons 
directly  involved  each  year  from  1896  to  189i^  classilied  according  to 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  BY  KESl  LTs.  IS'.^i  T(»  l^W. 


Striko  and   l(K'kouts.   the   re^iult^J  of 
whioh  were — 


Year. 


UK. 

m. 
m. 


In  favor    In  favor  ,  r.,,„,,,-„ 
of  em-    .   of  em-      S^"    ^ 


ployees.  ;  plovers*. 


378  i 
2;i0 


•Mr2 
:i07 


mii>ed. 


Indefi- 
nite or 
unset- 
tle.l. 


245 


213 
2i:>  , 
243  ! 
23«'i  I 


Total 

.strikes 

and  loek- 

OUtfi. 


926 
HA 
711 
719 
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STRIKERS  A^D  PERSOX3  LOCKED  OCT.  BY  RESULTS.  1S96  TOlSBt. 


Striken  And  penoQs  locked  out  in  diS'  ; 
pace*,  the  results  of  which  were—     | 


Yejir. 


In  (aror 
of  em- 
pIOT-re*. 


l«t «.3.t6 

IWr 40. 4M 

W«J *o.4*) 

IWJ :i^;."v 


In  {aror 

of  em- 
ployers. 


41.431 
0.1.>9 
120,  iV^ 
60.275 


Compio- 
mised. 


41.305 

56.«9T 
SI.  501 
40.237 


Indefi- 
nite er 
an$et- 
tled. 


Total 
striken 

and 
pefsotw 
loeked 

oaL 


250 

1.9» 

111 

738 


147. 9G0 
167. 4» 
200.769 
13^.  OW 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  persons  directly  involved  in  strikes  and  lock- 
out-?  during  thi.s  period  failed  completely,  and  only  a  little  over  one- 
fourth  were  entirely  successful.  The  rest  were  involved  in  disputes 
which  were  compromised,  or  which  remained  unsettled  or  indefinite. 

In  the  following  table  the  disputes  beginning  in  1896. 1897, 1898,  and 
1899  are  classified  according  to  the  various  methods  of  settlement: 

riTRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  BEGINNING  IN   1«*06.  1997.  1898,  ANT)  1<®9.  BY  METHOD  OP 

SETTLE3IENT. 

[Pen»on«  affect€*d  mean5<  all  person.*  thrown  oat  of  work.] 


1«96. 


1897. 


1^98. 


1899. 


MfthnA  of  «>ttlimii»nt     S^^ikeJi  Strikes  !  Strikes  ;  Strikes 

Method  Of  setuement.       ^^^       Per^ii.-*       and        Pemons  ,     and       Persons       and        Fenonm 
lock-      affected,      lock-      affected,      lock-      affected,     lock-      affected. 


Arbitration 

(Vnif'iliation  and  medi- 
ation   

Dire<rt  ncKOtlation  or 
arrangement  lietween 
theriartiefi 

SuhmiMilon  of  working 
pe^^iple 

Rei>Iacement  of  work- 
ing pe<iple 

ClfMing  of  workH 

Indefinite  or  unsettled  . 


Total. 


10,276 
10,472 


9.756 
9.M4 


13 
30 


3.350 
16.167  , 


16  3,S19 

22  8.886 


633 

136,307 

624 

187, 04« 

49.5 

206,926 

562 

156.7a 

114 

30,587 

76 

15,207 

71 

17,590 

22 

7.  CM 

107  " 
19 
4 

7,250 

3,1.59 

139 

105 
7 
11 

4,307 
1,673 
2.732 

96 
6' 

9,616 
258" 

88 
3 
6 

8.9» 

96 
640 

926    ; 

198,190  ; 

tm 

230,267 

711 

253,907 

719 

180,217 

The  method  most  generally  adopted  for  settling  disputes  in  1899,  as 
in  the  three  previous  years,  was  by  direct  negotiation  of  the  parties 
concerned,  or  their  agents,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  an  increas- 
ing tendency  in  the  proportion  of  persons  affected  by  strikes  and  lock- 
outs settled  in  this  manner.  During  1899,  562  disputes,  affecting 
156,743  persons,  were  arranged  by  direct  negotiation;  38  disputes, 
affecting  11,705  persons,  were  settled  by  mediation,  conciliation,  and 
arbitration;  22  disputes,  affecting  7,054  persons,  were  settled  by  the 
submission  of  the  employees;  and  in  88  disputes,  affecting  3,980 persons, 
the  employees  directly  involved  were  replaced  by  others. 


DECISIONS  OF  COUETS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[Tbif  rabject-,  beg:iiu  in  BuUetin  No,  2,  has  been  eontinaefi  in  fiuccessive  issuear. 
All  niiiti?rial  parti?  u|  llit?  •leeiMioiis  are  reimHluoed  in  the  words  *.if  the  eourti'^  iridi- 
aUi-*]  whrn  t*hurt  by  quotatinti  umrltf^  and  when  lonji;  by  btsmg  printed  i*u]id.  In 
U»  save  efiaee,  iiunjatt  rial  matter,  needed  simply  by  way  of  e:splanation«  id 

fij  in  tiiB  words  of  tlie  editorial  revieer.] 
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Constitutionality  of  Statute— Aiding  Seamen  to  De.sert — 
Bandd  t\  (%ipliu^  3G  S(mtheajft4*ni  Re]}ffrtef\  p*i^e  979. — In  an  infe- 
rior cx)urt  of  the  vStjite  of  Georgia,  ont*  Edward  Handel  wu,-^  ronvicted  i 
of  a  riolation  of  Hection  655  of  the  penal  code  of  said  State.  He  wasJ  | 
sentenced  to  eonlinement  in  the  county  chain  gang  and  made  appUea- 
tion  to  the  superior  court  of  Chatliam  County  for  a  writ  of  habeas  | 
corpui*.  Hib  applii-ation  wan  refused,  and  he  then  *'arried  hi^  ca^e, 
upon  a  writ  of  error,  before  the  wLipretne  eourt  of  Georgia,  wliieh 
rendered  its  decision  August  7,  llltiO,  and  affirmed  the  action  of  the 
«npiTiar  court,  ^^ 

Hection  tt55,  alxjve  referred  to,  reads  as  follows;  ^^ 

If  any  i>i*r.sou  shall  aid  an  urtielecl  seaman  or  apprentice  to  desert 
from  or  leave  his  vessel  while  in  the  waters  of  this  State,  or  shall  ^ 
inveigle,  entice,  convey  awav.  abduct,  or  carry,  with  or  without  vio*  fl 
lenci\  or  secretlv  <'arrv  otf  an  articled  seaman  or  apprentice  from  any 
such  vessel,  or  s^all  boai*d  such  vessel  with  intent  to  do  so,  he  shall  be 
punished  as  for  a  nnsdemeanor* 

The  record  of  the  ciise  shows  that  Handel  was  convicted  of  a  vi<da- 
tion  of  the  above  statute  in  that  he  aided  one  John  Bendecksen  to  « 
tlc?!sert  front  his  ship,  a  Norwegian  !)ark,  whih*  it  was  in  the  waters  of  , 
tiu?  State  of  Georgia.     It  also  shows  that  in  his  application  for  a  writ , 
of  babeaj*  coqius  Handel  ctaimi*d  that  section  655  was  void  and  uncon- 
I  fttitutiontil  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  The  power  to  legislate  tipon  the  subject-matter  of  said  seetioo 
Traw  and  is  the  exclusive  right  or  Congress,  and  taken  completely  from  j 
State  I     '  '  *  jres.     (b)  That  by  reastni  of  the  nature  of  the  sul)ject- 
mattiM  ii'd  nnon  in  said  section  r»5ri,and  thfiiuestions  and  inter- 

EL'-r  lid  law,  tlie  [Knver  to  legislate  thereon  resides  with, 

an  rcised  i*xcbisivtdy  by,  Congress,     (c)  Cotigress  had 

full  jjower  to  legislate  upon  thesubjecttnatter  involved  in  said  sectioti 
ii%V>,  and  to  ^)as>  laws  to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  »)f  the  acts  in 
i4ald  section  auried  at  by  the  legislature  of  this  State,  and  in  pursuance 
uf  such  rightful  powder  Congress  has  mssed  a  full  and  complete  body 
of  lawssi^aiid  ^aid  laws  are  now  still  in  torce;  and  therefore  said  soctiouj 

m    Hi       -      -  ^^l—^^_ 
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655  is  void  and  unconstitutional,  and  especially  so  in  that  said  section 
655  is  in  many  and  material  respects  at  variance  with  and  in  repug- 
nance to  the  aforementioned  laws  of  the  United  States,  (d)  Said  sec- 
tion 655  is  void  by  reason  of  its  repugnance  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  (e)  Said  section  655  is  void  by  reason  of  section  2,  Article 
VI,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  paragraphs  1,  2  and 
3  of  section  1,  article  12,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Section  2  of  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
above  referred  to,  reads  as  follows: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  unaer  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrarj 
notwithstanding. 

Paragraphs  1,  2,  and  8  of  section  1  of  article  12  of  the  constitution 
of  Georgia,  also  referred  to  alx)ve,  are  as  follows: 

Paragraph  1.  The  laws  of  general  operation  in  this  State  arc — First, 
as  the  supreme  law:  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Par.  '2.  Second,  as  next  in  authority  thereto:  This  constitution. 

Par.  8.  Third,  in  subordination  to  the  foregoing:  All  laws  now  of 
force  in  :his  Stjite,  not  inconsistent  with  this  constitution,  and  the 
ordinances  of  this  convention,     *     *     * 

The  record  also  shows  that,  in  refusing  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  applied  for.  Judge  Falligant,  the  justice  of  the  superior  court, 
used  the  following  language: 

The  petitioner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  by  the  cit3^  court  of 
Savanmih,  under  section  655  of  the  penal  code  of  1895,  for  aiding  one 
John  Bendecksen,  a  seaman,  to  desert  froni  the  bark  Z>.  H.  Morrk. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  bark  was  a  foreign,  Norwegian,  bark,  and  that 
there  is  no  law  of  the  United  States  covering  the  precise  case,  and  that 
the  section  of  the  criminal  code  does  not  conflict  with  any  statute 
of  the  United  States,  nor  interfere  directly  or  indirectlv^  with  foreign 
or  interstate  commerce.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  United  States 
having  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  having  legislated  with  reference  to 
American  seamen  and  ships,  the  silence  of  Congress  upon  the  subject 
of  foreign  ships  and  seamen  amounts  to  the  exclusion  of  State  action; 
and  the  section  is  therefore  claimed  to  be  unconstitutional,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  i^etition,  and  the  conviction  and  sentence  void  and 
of  no  elfect. 

Regarding  this  State  statute  as  a  purely  local  law,  under  the  police 
power,  affecting  persons  within  this  jurisdiction,  and  not  in  conflict 
with  any  law  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Lnited  States,  interfering  iq  no 
respect  with  foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  or  with  any  jurisdiction 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but,  rather,  promotive  of  both,  it  \& 
held  that  section  655  is  a  valid,  constitutional  law;  and,  petitioner 
having  been  lawfully  convicted  under  said  law,  his  application  for 
release  is  refused,  and  he  is  hereby  remanded  back  into  custody,  that 
^He  sentence  of  the  city  court  of  Savannah  may  be  carried  out. 
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record  of  this  case  does  not  give  the  opinion  of  the  suprenie  court, 
^when  it  affirmed  the  action  of  the  superior  court,  but  thesyl- 
)f  the  same,  prepared  by  the  supremo  court,  is  shown,  and  is  in 
[lowing  language: 

jifress  not  having  legislated  upon  the  subject  of  the  offense  of  aid- 
ticled  seamen  or  apprentices  to  desert  or  leave  a  foreign  vessel 
in  the  wat<?rs  of  this  State,  the  lej^islature  of  the  State  had  the 
lud  power  to  enact  section  (555  of  the  penal  code,  making  it  amis- 
nor  for  any  person  to  aid  or  induce  an  articled  seaman  or  appren- 
I  desert  from  or  leave  his  vessel  while  in  the  waters  of  this  SUite. 
ft  in  no  way  attempts  to  regulate  or  interfere  with  commerce, 
an  aid  thereto.  Where  the  subject  is  local,  and  not  national,  in 
ur^,  and  does  not  require  a  uniform  system  of  regulation,  then, 
absence  of  legislation  on  it  by  Congress,  it  may  be  regulated  by 
ate. 


STITUnONALITY   OF    STATUTE — PAYMENT    OF   WaGES — CommOll' 

if.  Ililhidf  Coal  0>.,  58  SonthwesUrn  Ri.'iHfrtei\  pcuje  1^1, — An 
nent  against  the  above-named  company  for  failing  to  pay  an 
ree  in  lawful  money  was  dismissed  in  the  circuit  court  of  Muh- 
g  Courty,  Ky.,  and  the  Commonwealth  appealed  the  case  to  the 
of  appeals  of  the  Stiite. 

.  court  rendered  its  decision  SeptemlxM'  27,  If^OO,  and  reversed 
cision  of  the  lower  court,  and  its  opinion,  delivered  by  Chief 
3  Hazelrigg,  fullv  jsets  forth  the  facts  in  the  case.  It  reads  as 
s: 

appellee  is  engaged  in  the  mining  industry,  employing  more 
0  men,  and  although  able  Knancially  to  do  so.  failed  to  pay  in 

money  an  employee  on  the  lOth  of  April.  181*J^  the  wages  due 
>r  the  preceding  month.  A  denuirrer  to  the  indictment,  which 
•und  on  April  '2(),  1899,  and  which  charged  substantially  the  fore- 
facts,  was  sustained  hy  the  trial  court;  hence  this  appeal  by  the 
onwealth.  Section  244  of  the  constitution  provides  that  '^all 
earners  in  this  State  employed  in  factories,  mines,  workshops  or 
porations  shall  l>e  paid  for  their  labor  in  lawful  money.''  Sec- 
J50of  the  Kentucky  statutes  provides  that  one  who  violates  the 
ions  of  section  244  of  the  constitution  shall  be  deemed  <juilty  of 
lemeanor,  and  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  exceeding  ^50(i  for 
iolation.  A  still  later  statute  (section  2T39a,  Ky.  St.).  it  l)eing 
w  under  which  the  present  indictment  was  found,  provides  as 
s:  *'Sec.  2739a.  (1)  That  all  jXM'sons,  associations,  companies 
►rporations  employing  the  service  of  fen  or  more  persons  in  any 
jwork  or  mining  imUistry  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  on  or 
)  the  sixteenth  day  of  each  month,  pay  for  the  month  previous, 
«rvant  or  employees  on  his  or  their  order  in  lawful  money  of 
nited  States  the  full  amount  of  wages  due  such  servant  or 
yees  rendering  such  services.  But  if  such  person,  corporation 
ipany,  after  using  due  diligence,  is  unable  to  make  said  payment 
►ve  required,  he  or  it  shall  within  fifteen  days  thereafter  make 
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out  a  pay-roll  and  statement  of  amount  due  each  employee  and  alaoi 
duebill  ioT  said  sum  bearing  interest  from  said  sixteenth  day  of  tbe 
month,  and  deliver  same  to  each  of  said  employees."  A  sucoeediog 
section  makes  it  unlawful  for  one  employing  such  servants  or  em- 
ployees to  coerce  or  require  them  to  deal  with,  or  purchase  mercltto- 
disc  from,  any  person  or  company,  or  at  any  place  or  store,  or  to 
exclude  laborers  from  work,  for  failing  to  deal  with  any  person,  or  it 
any  place  or  store,  or  to  blacklist  them  for  such  failure,  etc.  A  thini 
section  makes  a  violation  of  the  preceding  sections  a  misdemeanor, and 
fixed  the  punishment  of  the  offender  at  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $50,  nor 
more  than  §100. 

A  preliminary  objection  to  the  indictment  by  the  appellant  is  that, 
as  the  operator  has  fifteen  days  after  failing  to  pay  within  which  to 
execute  his  duebill,  no  indictment  can  be  found  until  after  the  emnt- 
tion  of  this  time.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  one  who  is  able  to 
pay  is  given  no  such  time.  The  averment  of  the  pleading  is  that  the 
appellee  is  amply  able  to  pay  the  wages  in  question,  and  hence  the 
indictment  charges  an  offense  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  was  not 
prematurely  found. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  claimed  that  the  statute  is  a  special  one,  in 
that  its  operation  is  limited  to  those  mine  owners  who  work  ten  or 
more  miners,  and  is  therefore  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  provision 
prohibiting  special  legislation  '^  regulating  lalx>r,  tmde,  mming,  or* 
manufacturing."  (Subsection  24,  sec.  6J>,  Const.)  The  consti&tion 
does  so  prohibit,  but  we  do  not  regard  this  as  special  legislation, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  In  so  far  as  the  statute  may  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  wage-earnei-s  engaged  in  mining  work  or  industry— a 
discrimination  vigorously  denounced  in  some  jurisdictions  and  as  vigor- 
ously upheld  in  others — the  statute  simply  follows  the  lead  of  the 
organic  law  [the  constitution]  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  be 
contrary  to  it.  And,  when  we  look  to  the  purpose  in  view  in  the 
adoption  of  such  legislation,  we  think  the  classification  or  apparent 
discrimination  made  in  the  statute  is  permissible,  because  it  is  nataral 
and  reasonable,  and,  moreover,  entirely  consistent  with  the  end  sought 
to  be  ac<»omplished  by  the  organic  law.  The  abuse  sought  to  be  cor 
rected  was  the  imposition  practiced  on  the  miners  by  the  operation  of 
mines  by  forcing  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  dealing  with  the 
"company  stores,'' where  goods  at  exorbitant  prices  were  paid  for 
wages  instead  of  money.  This  evil  can  hardly  oe  practiced  at  small 
concerns,  or  where  less  than  ten  miners  are  employed.  In  effect,  the 
lawmakers  said  there  is  in  small  concerns  using  less  than  ten  men  prac- 
tically no  such  evil  as  the  constitution  seeks  to  suppress;  therefore  we 
ignore  the  small  concerns,  and  apply  the  benefit  of  the  constitutioiud 

?rovision  to  that  portion  of  the  class  only  which  needs  the  benefit 
he  organic  law  makes  the  genenil  classification  in  the  first  instance, 
and  this  fact  cuts  short  all  discussion  of  its  constitutionallt3'  which 
might  otherwise  grow  out  of  the  special  application  to  miners.  The 
stjitute  then  erects  a  class  within  a  class,  and  this  is  allowable  if  based 
on  rcas()ii:i))le,  natural,  and  consistent  grounds.  We  think  the  indict- 
ment charges  an  offense  under  the  law,  and  the  demurrer  ought  to  have 
been  overruled.     Judgment  reversed  for  further  proceedings. 
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EMPLorERs'  Liability — Constructio!^  of  Statdtk^ — Negligence 
OF  THE  Empix)TER — SUfir^avt  i\  Ft^vfpLAon^  5S  NfMhtytMf?rn  Rej}or(i^^ 
age  GG2, — An  action  was  brought  in  an  inferior  court  of  the  Stato  of 
New  York  by  Thomas  C.  Stewart,  udmlniatrator,  against  John  W, 
Fergu.son  to  recover  damages  for  alleged  negligence  causing  the  death 
of  Andrew  C.  Stewart,  the  plain titTss  intestate.  Said  intestate  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  defendant,  Ferguson,  and  while  engaged  in  laying 
brick  in  the  wall  of  a  building  which  the  defendant  was  erecting,  the 
scatToltl  upon  which  he  was  standing,  which  the  defendant  had  caused 
to  be  erected,  fell  and  caused  his  death.  He  recovered  a  judgment  a3 
a  result  c»f  the  trial,  which  was  affirmed  liv  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  appellate  diviinion,  first  department,  upon  appeal.  From  this 
decision  the  defendant  appealed  the  ca^e  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
State,  which  rendered  its  decision  November  20,  VM}\K  and  affiinued 
the  judt^ments  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  delivered  by  Judge  Laudon, 
contiiins  the  following  language: 

There  w[ls  evidence  tending  to  show  how  the  scatfokl  was  const ruilcd, 
but  not  tending  to  show  any  particular  structural  weakivess.  There 
was  no  evidence  tending  to  prove  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  sniff (dd 
other  than  the  fall  itself.  The  trial  court  instructed  the  jury  that  the 
falling  of  the  scaffold  niised  a  presumption  of  the  negligence  oi  the 
defi'ndant  in  its  construction,  and  he  refused  to  charge  that  the  hap- 
pening of  the  accident  i*i-eated  no  pr»*sumption  of  negUg<nice  on  the 
part  of  the  defendtint.  The  charge  was  not  excepted  to*  but  the  refusal 
was;  but  both  charge  and  refusal  may  be  considered,  Ivecause  the 
charge  made  the  refusal  oiore  pointed  and  impressive,  B^^fore  the 
passage  of  the  labor  law  (chapter  415,  Laws  18H7)  it  had  been  held 
^that  the  falling  of  a  sratfold  without  any  apparent  cause  was  prima 
Blacie  e\ndence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  Ixnmd  to 
provide  it. 

I  At  this  point  the  opinion  cit^s  a  nimiber  of  cases,  and  then  coatinuea 
as  follows; 
These  cases  proceeded  upon  the  theor}'  that,  if  the  scaffold  nud  been 
properly  constructed,  in  the  absence  of  other  ascertained  cause  of  it^ 
fall,  negligence  in  its  construction  or  niaintenance  might  be  prcsonicd. 
In  Butler  v.  Townsend,  1:1^  N.  Y.,  1<I5;  iitl  N.  E.,  1017,  the  negligent 
act  which  caused  the  fall  of  the  scaffold  was  ascertained,  and  the  ques- 
tion in  controversy  was  whether  it  was  the  negligence  of  the  master 
or  of  hi^  servants.  The  court  held  that  the  scaffold  was  not  a  place 
in  which  to  pei*forni  labor,  but  an  appliance  for  use  in  its  porformance, 
and  therefore  the  mast^tr's  duty  was  that  which  he  owed  his  servants 
in  respect  of  appliances,  and  not  of  nlaces;  and  that  his  duty  to  his 
servants  was  performed  in  respect  of  the  scaffold  l>y  furnishing  proper 
materials  for  its  construction,  and  competent  workmen  to  construct  it; 
and  that  he  could  commit  the  details  of  its  construction  to  such  serv- 
ants; and  that  their  negligence  in  the  execution  of  these  details  result- 
[ ing  in  an  injury  to  a  fellow  servant  was  not  the  masters  negligence, 
Id  Kimmer  v.  Weber,  151  N.  Y.,  417;  45  N.  E.,  S60,  %  fec^^Ao^  id^,^  j 
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and  the  same  rule  was  applied.  Assuniino^  the  law  to  be  as  stated  in 
tbe  two  elassej?  of  cases,  the  ca^e  V>efore  U!<  falls  mthin  the  t-la^s  in 
which  lio  other  eaiuse  of  the  fall  of  the  scaffold  was  ascertiiined  except 
as  inferred  from  the  fall  itself,  and  not  within  the  elas8  in  which  it 
wa.s  otherwise  ascertained.  But,  if  within  tho  latter  class,  then  we 
think  sections  IS  and  lil  of  the  labor  law  enlarj^e  the  duty  of  the  mas- 
ter or  employer,  and  extend  it  to  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
scaffold  itself,  and  thus  for  tlie  want  of  care  in  the  details  of  its  ex>n- 
struct  ion.     These  sections  provide: 

*^'  Sec.  18.  Seatfolding-  for  use  of  employees.  A  person  employing  or 
directing  another  t(3  perform  labor  of  any  kind  in  the  erection,  repair- 
ing, altering  or  painting  of  a  house,  buUding  or  structure  shall  not 
furnish  or  erect,  or  cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  perform- 
ance of  such  lalior,  scaffolding*  hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other  mechan- 
ical <'ontrivances  which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  improper,  and  which 
are  not  so  i-onstructed,  placeil  and  operated  as  to  give  proper  protrac- 
tion to  the  life  and  linib  of  a  person  s(}  emi>loyed  or  engaged, 

"'Sci'.  !*♦.  All  swinging  ana  stationary  s<'atfulding  shall  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  bear  four  times  the  maximum  weight  reciuired  to  be 
dependent  therefrom  or  placed  thereon,  when  in  use/'  etc. 

This  section  differs  from  section  1,  c.  314,  Laws  1HK5,  in  this  respect: 
That  section  provides  for  the  punishment  of  knowingly  or  ncffligently 
doing  the  arts  meritioned  in  this  section.  This  section  omits  t^e  worcw 
"knowingly  cjr  neofiigentiv/'  and  declares  that  the  nets  shull  not  bo 
done.  Toe  plaintiff"  woufd  have  to  prove  either  knowledt^e  or  actual 
negligence  under  the  earlier  act,  and  the  defendant,  no  ckmbt,  could i 
invoke  for  his  protection  iiix*n  the  charge  of  negligence  the  distinction 
between  his  negligenre  and  that  of  his  ^^ervants,  as  laid  down  in  the 
case  of  Butler  v*.  Townsend,  supra.  This  prohablv  explains  why  tho 
earlier  act  was  not  noticed  in  Butler  v.  Town  send.  Ivimnier  v,  Weber, 
supra,  and  in  the  cases  in  the  appellate  division  cited  by  the  appellant. 
Section  18  is  a  iwsitive  prohibition  laid  upon  the  master  without 
exception  iipon  account  of  his  ignorance  or  the  c^arelessness  of  his 
servants,  'flni*  evidencr  tended  to  show  that  this  s<'«ffuld  was  uotover- 
ded,  but  was  benring  tlie  weight  usual! v  re*pured  in  the  perform- 

:e  of  the  labor  for  which  it  was  an  appliance.  Prima  facie  it  wa-^  so 
constructed  as  to  Inrnv  less  than  one- fourth  the  weight  retpdred  by- 
section  It*.  Its  fall,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  other  producing 
cause,  points  to  the  omission  of  the  duty  enjoined  by  the  stxxtuto  upoa 
the  defendant  to  the  jtlaintitf  in  its  construction,  and  iKiint^^  to  it  with 
that  reasonable  certamty  whirh  usually  tends  to  produce  conviction  in 
the  mind  in  tracing  events  Iwick  ti>  tfieir  <'auses.  It  is  circumstantial 
endence,  and,  if  it  doci*  convince  thr  jury,  it  justities  their  verdict. 


EMrLOTEIts'     LlAUILlTT —  RA[LR0AD     COMPANIES  —  FeLLOW  -  SEBV- 

ANTS^CoNSTRUCTioN  OF  STATUTE— Mii<.^(/nn\  Tcj-GJt  and  KiimiW  Rail 
way  Cih  V,  Baker,  oS  Smifhwe^tent  Rtp€^rtct\  page  .W^.^ln  the  di^^trid 
court  of  HiU  County,  Tex*,  a  hearing  was  had  upon  the  suit  of  8.  M, 
Baker  against  the  above-named  milway  company  for  damages  for  inju« 
lies  sustained  by  him  while  in  it.^  employ.     Me  alleged  that  the  injury 
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iras  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  foreman  of  a  switching  crew,  of 
which  he  himself  was  a  member,  while  the  crew  was  engaged  in  mak- 
ing up  a  train  to  be  sent  out  on  the  road.  The  company  put  in  a 
special  plea,  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  if  Baker's  injuries 
were  I'aused  by  the  negligence  of  any  of  its  employees  that  said 
employees,  admittedly  mem})ers  of  the  same  switching  crew  with  the 
pkintiff,  were  his  fellow-servants,  for  whose  negligence  the  company 
wa8  not  liable.  The  plaintiff  tiled  a  demurrer  to  this  plea,  alleging 
that  .such  a  case  as  the  plaintiff's  was  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
the  fellow-servant  rule  of  the  common  law  by  article  4760f  of  Sayles's 
Civil  Statutes.  The  court  sustained  this  demurrer  and  rendered  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company  appealed  the 
case  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  deci- 
sion (X'tober  13, 1900,  and  susuiined  the  judgment  of  the  district  court. 
Th(»  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge  Temple- 
ton,  and  the  following  is  quoted  therefrom: 

It  is  orovided  by  article  47i>0f,  Sayles's  Civ.  St.,  that  railway  com- 

f    panics  snail  be  liable  for  all  damages  susbiined  l)y  any  servant  thereof, 

while  engaged  in  the  work  of  opemting  the  cars,  locomotives,  or  trains 

of  the  corporation  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  ser'.ant. 

The  appellant  insists  that  this  statute  applies  only  to  train  crews.     Wo 

think  tnat  the  language  of  the  statute  is  l>road  enough  to  include  all  of 

the   employees  of  the  company  engaged  in  opemting  its  locomotives 

and  cars  in  the  yards,  as  well  as  on  the  road,  and  to  embrace  those 

kandlintf  the  locomotives  and  cars  in  niakintif  up  trains  to  be  sent  out  on 

the  road.     The  c^irs  and  loconiotivo.  whil«'  In'ing  propelled  about  the 

yai-ds  to  be  made  into  a  tniin,  arc  bcinjr  operated  as  nuich  as  when 

they  are  being  propelled  along  the  road  after  they  have  i)een  made 

ittto  a  ti*ain,  and  a  ?witehman  engaged  in  directing  the  movements  of 

the  cars  and  locouiotivcs  in  the  yards  and  in  making  couj)lings  is  as 

iiiuch  engaged  in  operating  the  sanu»  as  a  brakeman  or  porter  while 

Aoiug  >imilar  work  on  a  niade-ui)  train. 

DECISIONS  rNDKU  COMMON  LAW. 

Hi^\i'KLisTiN(j  -Action  fok  I)av\(Jks--Si:fki<'ien<'y  of  Dkc^laua- 
Ti()'s--J[cJ}onf//(I  /'.  ///////>/-v  i^ntrdl  RinJnunI  (n,,  oS  y<trfhrii.stti'ih 
litjHfrfrr.  jxifh  JfO'L  — Aetiofi  was  brought  against  the  above-named 
railroad  company  and  others  by  William  F.  McDonald  to  I'eeover 
diimages  for  blacklisting.  He  alleged  that  he  had  been  for  liw  years 
in  the  employ  of  said  company  as  a  s\vit<linian  and  conductor:  that  on 
or  about  »June  'Jtj,  1SJ*4:,  he  voluntarily  K^ft  the  service  of  t,he  conii)any 
as  one  of  a  number  of  strikinj/  employees:  that  said  comi)any  and  the 
other  defendant  railroad  companies  entered  into  a  consi)iracy,  agree- 
ment, and  understanding  with  other  railroad  companies,  having  lines 
of  railway  running  into  the  city  of  Chicago,  to  the  elfect  that  they 
would  furnish,  each  to  the  other,  information  as  to  all  their  employees 
who  had  left  their  service  <lunn;^  the  strike  which  commetveeA.  ow  ox 
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about  June  26, 1894,  and  ended  on  or  about  August  6,  18^4,  eommooly 
known  as  the  "A.  R.  U."  or  ''American  Railway  Union '^  strike^aod 
as  to  all  their  employees  who  were  members  of  the  A.  R.  U.,  and 
that  such  employees  of  any  aiKl  all  sjiid  companies  would  not  be 
employed  by  any  of  said  companies  without  a  release  and  consent  front 
the  railway  company  by  which  any  such  employee  was  last  employed, 
such  release  and  consent  being  commonh'  called  by  railroad  men  t 
"clearance,"  and  that  on  account  of  said  conspiracy,  etc.,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  o])taining  employment.  In  the  trial  court,  an  inferior 
court  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  defendants  entered  a  dcumrrer  to  the 
plaintiff's  declanition,  which  was  sustained  by  the  court  and  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  defendants  was  rendered.  The  plaintiff  appealed 
to  the  appellate  court  for  the  lirst  district  of  the  State  and  said  court 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  He  then  carried  the  i-ase 
ui.x>n  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered 
its  decision  October  1^>,  iW(K  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  appellate 
court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  deliv(*red  by  Chief  Justice 
Ik>ggs,  who  used  the  following  language  therein: 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  [McDonald],  in  support  of  his  insis^ 
ence  that  the  circuit  court  erred  in  holding  the  declai-ation  did  not 
state  a  cause  of  action,  says:  "'The  question  presented  b}'  the  declara- 
tion and  denuirrer  (when  shorn  of  legal  phraseology)  is  simply  thb: 
Is  it  lawful  for  all  the  employers  in  any  line  of  inclustr}'  to  combiiie 
and  agree  that  they  will  not  hire  anv  of  ea<'h  other's  employees  who 
have  left  the  service  of  any  one  of  tliem,  unless  the  employer  whose 
service  he  has  left  gives  his  consent  that  such  cmplovee  niav  be 
employed?  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  form:  Is  it  lawfuf  for  all  the 
employers  in  any  line  of  industry  to  combine  and  conspire  together  to 
punish  a  man  who  leaves  their  service  during  a  strike  by  refusing 
him  employment,  and  thus  preventing  him  from  securing  employment 
at  his  trade,  unless  his  former  master  einancipates  him  by  giving  hifi 
consent  to  his  employment  T' 

We  do  not  think  the  question  in  either  of  its  forms  was  presented 
to  the  trial  judge  by  the  pleadings.     Thi^  allegation  of  the  declaration 
is:  "'•  Said  defendant  railroad  companies  [defendants  in  error  and  other 
railroad  corpomtions  named  therein]  entered  into  a  conspirac3%  agree- 
ment, and  undei'standing  that  they,  the  said  railroad  companies,  would 
furnish  ervh  to  the  other  information  as  to  all  their  employees  who 
had  coumiitted  offenses,  or  who  were  charged  with  having  committed 
offenses,  and  also  as  to  all  their  employees  who  had  left  their  service 
during  the  strike  which  commeiiced  on  or  about  June  26,  1894,  and 
ended  on  or  about  August  tl,  181)4,  commonly  known  as  the  'A.  R.  U.' 
or  "American  Railway  Union'  strike,  and  as  to  all  their  employees  who 
were  members  of  the  A.  R.  U.,  or  American  Railway  Union,  and  that 
such  employees  of  any  and  all  said  companies  would  not  })e  employed 
})y  any  of  said  companies  without  a  release  and  consent  from  the  railway 
company  by  w^hich  any  such  employee  was  last  employed,  such  release 
and  consent  being  commonly  called  b}'  railroad  men  a  'clearance.'** 
The  meaning  of  the  averment  \s  equivocaV.    Co\ma^\  \oT^^^aKv\^N3k^\& 
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>r.  Ignoring  a  portion  of  tbf  lMn)^*"tiagi-\  construes  the  ileelanition  to 

rgo  that  said  defendant  eorpomtionis  agreed  that  fcirujer  einployeea 

either  eoinpany  should  he  required  to  have  an  instrument  expressing 

iie  consent  or  the  furtner  e!nph>yer  to  the  .subsequent  eniploynieirt  by 

another  eompany.     That  portion  of  the  avorinent,  alcme  I'onsidered, 

muld  as  well  bear  tlie  other  eunstruetiun:  that  the  agreement  waa 

liatt^ueh  employee  should  show  he  had  been  reU?a*sed  from  his  fornjor 

aiployTiient  or  had  quit  with  the  eonsent  of  his  employer.     But  the 

^veiTiient  in  its  entirety  is  to  he  resorted  to  toaseeiiain  the  true  ujean- 

Hg  of  the  instniment  denoininated  a  '^"relea^se  artd  eonsent,'^  itnd,  if 

_  ^'o  or  more  meanings  present  themselves,  that  whieli  is  must  unfa- 

vorabh'  to  the  pleader  is  to  bo  adtqjted.     (4  En<\  PI,  Sl  Prae,,  7r»l^,)    The 

jpleu(h^r.  in  olu^iiienee.  as  we  must  assume,  to  his  duty  t4>  stat**  issuaJile 

Bicts,  distinctly  and   deriTiitely  declares    the    *' release   and   consent" 

^Sferred   to   to   be   that    which    is   commonlv    known  as,  and   called 

among  milroad  empU»yees,  a  **cleanince»-'     'fhe  trial  court  then  pirop- 

erlv  held  the  avenuent  of  the  declaration  to  mean  that  the  *' release 

and  consent"  instrument  referred  to  in  the  declaration  was  the  ordinatT 

clearance  or  clearance  card  m  common  use  among  Tuilroad  coi-ponitlons 

and  tlndr  employees. 

K  Un<ler  i»veiT  ride  of  eonstruction  of  pleadintrs,  tliere  is  no  issuable 

B^'enneut  that   tle^  companies  defendard  agreed  th  *  consent  of  either 

should  Ijc  essential  to  the  employment  by  tlie  other  of  such  companies 

^f  a  discharged  employee,  but  only  that  an  emph>yee  who  had  volun- 

■irily  (|uit  the  employ  of  either  of  the  companies  during  the  strike 

Should   not   tie  employed   by  the  other  unless   he  could   [uoduce  the 

**clearHnccr*  or  *'cle4irHaee  car<l"  in  cummon  iLse  among  railroad  cir- 

ges,  and  commonly  rrdh^d  l>y  railroad  men  a  '*(dcamnce/*     The  de<'hi- 
ition,  by  its  own  language,  explaiits  that  the  instrument  of  ''release 
or  c<uisenf  referred  t«»  l)y  the  pleader  is  simply  that  known  and  com- 
moidy  called  a  '^elearance  '  aminig  raih'oad  men.     It  is  notavc^rred  the 
efendant  companies  (defendants  in  error  here)*  or  any  of  the  corj>o- 
itioiis  named  in  the  deelaration,  agreed  or  had  an  understimding  that 
iployees  who  had  joined  in  the  strike  meiJtione<l  in  the  declaration 
Hnild  not  be  granted  '*elearant*e  eards/'     On  the  contrary,  the  infer- 
rjce  deducible  from  all  that  is  said  on  the  {>oint  in  the  dt*clanition  is 
bat  the  nulroad  ci»mpanies  continued  to  grant  tdeanuic*es  after  the 
trike  hn  before,  and   that   plaintifl'  in  error  applied  to  defendant    in 
rror.  the  lUinids  C'entra!  Railroad  Com)Kiny,  for  a  ''clearance  eard." 
he  declaration  does  not  charge  said  defendant  company  refused  to 
int  him  a  "cleararjce  card'*  or  a  ** clearance"  setting  forth  truthfully 
facts  proper  Uj  be  stated  in  a  "'clearance  card/'  but  the  language  of 
je  declaration  is  thiit  said  company  refused  to  give  him  such  an  instru- 
l^nt  Iks  would   '^enable   him   to  obtain  employment   in  the  railroad 
iidiness/" 

In  what  respect  the  release  and  consent  or  cleaninc:e  wiiich  it  is  plainly 

iferred  the  company  was  willing  to  give  the  plaintitf  was  insufficicMit 

enabh*  him  to  obtain  employment  from  other  railroad  coryjorations 

not  diselosed.     The  declaration  does  not  charge  that  tlic  Illinois  Oeu- 

iil  Railroad  Company  refused  to  state  fully  an<i  fairly  all  facts  proper 

be  iri.->erted  in  such  an  instrument,  or  that  it  inserted  or  desired  to 

asert  in  the  cle^irance  an}'  stat^^ment  that  was  false  or  injuricms  to  him, 

that  had  no  proper  place  in  his  cleuranco  paper.     The  company  was 

required  to  give   nim  a  clearance  that  would  enable  him  to  ^^\» 
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employment  from  other  companies  operating"  milroad^.  As  we  said 
the  Jenkins  cme  [174  III,  3\*8]:  ''Such  a  card  is  in  no  ^enne  a  letter  of 
reconimcndation,  and  in  many  casc.¥  might,  and  proba)>ly  would*  In?  of 
a  form  and  character  which  the  holder  would  hesitate  and  decline  to 
present  to  any  pert?on  to  whom  he  wats  making  application  for  employ- 
ment/' Whether  the  eharjife  included  in  the  question  forumlated  br 
the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  in  error  would  constitute  a  cau2<e  of  action 
was  not  presented  to  the  trial  court  by  the  dc<;lanition,  and  we  n^v^e 
with  the  vnew  entertained  by  the  trial  court,  that  the  declaration  failed 
to  state  a  cause  of  action,  j 


Emploters'  Liability — Q^ntract  of  Ixdehniti' — Rights  of 
Employee  against  Indemnitor — Bemimt  Lfimp  Co.  et  uL  r,  Tni*^Unf 
Iii^^ttTfmc^:  (Ak  ti  <//.,  4 7  AtlHntlc  ReparkT^  page  679. — This  was  a  bill 
brought  in  the  com^  of  chancery  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
Beacon  Lamp  (/'ouipany  and  Aaron  Moses,  its  trustee  in  iKinkniptoy, 
against  the  Travelcrj^i-  Insnnmce  Company  and  Mary  Bardzik  to  re- 
cover an  amount  fi»r  which  it  had  insured  the  lamp  company  agaiost 
loss  from  HafHlity  for  damai^cs  on  account  of  ixTsonal  injurie**  U> 
employees  caused  liy  the  negligence  of  the  assured.  The  dcsfendaiit 
insiimnce  compuiy  demurred  to  the  bill  and  to  the  an.swer  by  way  of 
crossbill  of  its  codefendant,  Mary  Bardzik.  The  court  of  ehancen^ 
rendered  \tA  decision  Novemfier  7^  iiHio,  and  overruled  the  di*miirn?rs. 

Vicc-Chancellor  Pitney  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  whicb 
he  stated  the  facts  of  the  case  and  several  interesting  iwints  of  \\\^ 
decision  in  the  following  words: 

The  complainant  [the  lamp  company]  and  it*;  trustee  in  IjankruptcT 
elaitn  to  oi'cupy  the  pc»siti**n  «>f  a  surety  for  the  d(*fendanr  instimnce 
comj)any,  which  they  claim  occupii*s  the  position  of  princijml  ilehtof 
to  the  defendant,  Mary  Bardzik.  The  objert  of  the  ori^nnal  bill  isitO 
enforce  the  i»aymcnt  )*y  th«'  insurance  comjHiny  to  the  other  tie fcrainntj 
Bardi^ik,  of  the  debt  so  due  in  exoneration  of  the  binknjpt'^assetf* 
The  ciYJ88bill  K)i  IMish  Bardzik  is  aimed  at  the  insumnce  4-ompanv, sad 
18  lawed.  not.  upon  an\'  privit}'  of  contract  between  her  and  the  ujinjr' 
ance  eomtmny.  hut  upon  the  fact  that  she  has  a  demand  liy  judgment 
aK»j»>'^t  the  cum]>lairiant»  agjiinst  wliich  demand  cotnplnittant  is  indem- 
nified }>y  the  insurarn'c  company;  and  she  claims  thut  out  of  thesrfacti* 
ftrises  an  cfjuity  on  her  part  to  demand  payment  directly  from  tb<^ 
insuran*'!*  company* 

The  lamp  company,  complainant,  being  engaged  in  carrying  on  • 
factory,  purchast^d  from  tlie  insumnce  company,  defendant,  a  p«>Ucy 
of  insurance,  by  which  it  agreetl  to  indeiimify  the  lamp  conipany,  fwt 
the  term  mentioned,  again«tloi*s  from  conmioivlaw  or  statutory  liahilitj 
for  damages  on  account  of  iMulily  injury  accidentally  t^uifered  by  any 
employee  «iused  by  the  negligence  of  the  assured,  to  the  pxfontirf 
not   niiire  than  ^;5,00U  incurred  and  sulf»>red   by  one  indi\  '  nd 

8uhj»*ctto  I'rrhiin  i*numerated  conditions  and  exceptions  not  tv 

here  to  be  st-aled.  except  the  iiftcenth,  which  pn>vides  that  ill 

whall  lie  agjiinst  the  com[Miriv,  as  respects  any  loss  imder  t        ,        V. 
urd»'Sij  it  shall  be  brought  by  the  tissured  himself  toreimbur.se  htm  for 
i  actuiiUy  sustained,  and  paid  by  him  in  satibfacti""  "^^  '»  ;.iib-iii*.nt 
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gfter  trial  of  the  issue."    During  tlie  life  of  this  policy  Miss  Bardzik 
%d»  cmploj'ed  by  the  lamp  conipan)'  in  its  factory,  and  suffered  per- 
sonal in]uiy  under  such  circumstances  as  to  render  the  lamp  company 
liable  to  her  for  ilamages,  and  upon  a  recuvt^ry  by  her  a^inst  the 
lamp  i*ompany  to  render  the  insurance  company  liable  to  mdemnifj' 
the  wrap  com'pany  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  JS5,0(X).     This  fs 
admitted  liy  counsel  of  the  insurance  company.     Miss  I^rdzik  brought 
suit  against  the  lamp  company,  the  defense  of  which  was  conducted 
by  the  insurance  company,  ani  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  J?6,(MM>.     The 
fac^  shr»w,  and  it  isa(lmitted  ])y  the  counsel  of  the  insurance  company, 
that  if  the  lamp  company  had  paid  Miss   Bardzik  this  judgment,  a 
cause  (»f  action  at  common  law  would  have  arisen  at  once  in  its  favor 
gpiinst  the  insurance  company.      What  actually  occurred  was  this: 
On  the  day  that  judgment  was  entered,  and  before  execution  was 
levied,  the  lamp  company  was  thrown  into  bankruptcy  on  the  petition 
of  one  of  its  creditors,  and  enjoined  from  paying  Miss  Ikrdzik,  and 
rfic  was  enjoined  from  enforcing  her  judgment  against  it.     The  com- 
plainant Moses  was  duly  appointed  trustee  in  ])ankruptcy.     This  state 
of  facts  seems  to  me  to  dcarlv  place  the  three  parties  to  this  suit  in 
the  relation  toward  each    otlier    which    the    complainant  and   Miss 
Bardzik  claim  that  they  owupy.     As  l>etween  Miss  Bardzik  and  the 
lamp  company,  and  without  regard  to  the  policy  of  insurance,  the 
lamp  company  is  the  debtor  ana  Miss  Hardzik  is  the  creditor;  and 
thoy  }.K»ar  the  same  relation  to  each  other  that  the  owner  of  land  who 
has  given  a  lx)nd  and  mortgage  does  to  the  holder  of  the  mortgage. 
But  when  we  introduce  the  element  of  the  policy  of  insurance  given 
hy  the  insurance  company,  the  situation  of  the  parties  is,  in  eciuity, 
oianged,  precisely  as  it  is  in  the  wise  where  the  giver  of  a  lK)nd  and 
mortgjige  conveys  the  land,  and  the  grantee  assumes  the  payment  of 
the  lx)nd  and  mortgage  as  a  part  of  the  I'onsideration  money.     At 
once,  in  such  a  case,  in  the  view  of  a  court  of  etjuity,  as  between  the 
prantor  and  grantee  of  the  land,   the  gmntt»e  becomes  the  principal 
flehtor  to  the  holder  of  the  bond  and  mortgiige,  and  the  bondsman  and 
mortgagor  becomes  surety  for  the  gnmtees;  and  that  change  of  rela- 
tionship inures  to  the  b<»nefit  of  the  mortgagt^e.     He  may  still  treat 
his  liondsman  as  his  debtor,  and  sue  him  at  law;  or  he  may  treut  him 
asasuret}-,  and  claim  through  that  relation  the  benefit  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  grantee  to  pay  the  debt;  and  this  he  may  donotwithstiind- 
\ng  the  insolvency  of  tfie  mortgagor. 

The  principal  |X)int,  however,  mad(?  by  the  insurance  company 
against  the  complainant's  ))ill  is  based  u{K)n  the  severe  language  found 
in  the  condition  above  recited:  "No  action  shall  lie  against  the  com- 
pany as  respects  any  loss  under  this  policy,  unless  it  shall  ])e  brought 
jy  the  assured  himself  to  reimburse  him  for  loss  iictually  sustaiiu-d, 
ind  paid  by  him  in  satisfaction  of  a  judgment  after  trial  of  iIh»  issu*'/" 
This  langujige,  when  strictly  constru<Ml,  does  certainly  go  a  long  wjiv 
oward  sustaining  the  defendant's  position.  Hut  the  effects  ascribed 
o  it  by  counsel  are  so  contrary  to  the  manif(»st  right  and  justi<'e  of 
he  <use  that  the  court  will  not  adopt  su<h  construction,  unless  clearlv 
impelled  thereto.  Counsel  for  com^)hiinant  and  for  Miss  Bardzik 
lontend^  first,  that  the  complainant's  bill  in  equity  is  not  such  an  action 
IS  18  forbidden  by  the  clause;  that  an  action  at  law  is  then*  contem- 
>Iated^  resulting'  in  a  poroniptory  judgment  for  a  tixed  sum;  vuwi  V\vv\t 
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tbo  clause  was  intcndod  to  prot^^rt  a^^m.Ht  lu-tions  at  Iriw  I »ein^  brought 
brfore  the  liability  of  the  insured  t^:*  the  injured  pirty  was  established 
bv  a  judgment ;  und  to  avoid  such  net  ions  as  Sparkman  *♦.  Gove,  44  N.  J. 
Law.  252;  and  Hoppnugh  /%  MeGinth,  5H  X.  J.  Liiw.  M;  21  Att.  106; 
und,  further,  that  this  suit  is  not  based,  stricth'  speaking,  on  the  con- 
traet,  but  rather  on  the  eomplaiuanf  s  equitv  arising  out  of  the  fuels 
of  the  case.  Now,  although  it  is  well  settled  that  at  law  the  ordinary 
cMjntract  of  insurance  is  treated  as  a  direct  one  lietween  the  parties, 
li*iiding  to  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor,  yet  this  particulur  form 
of  contj-act  leads  to  the  relation  of  principal  and  surety.  The  real 
creditor  is  Miss  Bardzik.  and  the  real  debtor  is  the  insurance  con ijmny, 
and  the  insured  naujed  in  the  contnict,  the  lamp  conipanv,  occupien 
the  position  of  a  mere  surety.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  the  right  of  the 
complainant  is  based  upon  tKat  relation,  and  not  on  contmct.  In  fact, 
the  action  is  one  for  the  specific  performance  of  the  contract  by  the 
insumnce  company  to  indemnify  the  complainant,  and  such  actions  are 
so  classed  by  tne  commentators.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  the  cjise  a])i>ear8 
from  an  equitable  standpoint  precisely  as  if  there  were  no  contractual 
relations  between  the  insoiiince  compiny  and  the  lamp  company,  and 
the  attitude  of  principal  and  surety  between  those  jiartics  arose,  as 
well  it  might,  and  often  does,  arise,  out  of  the  Imre  facts.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this  view  is  sound.  Giving  the  clause  in  question  its 
strictest  construction,  it  yet  seems  to  me  that  a  chancellor  wnll  not 
permit  it  to  stay  his  hand  in  enforcing  a  plain  equity. 

As  to  the  crossbill.  J  think  the  objectioiis  raised  have  less  force,  if  pos- 
sible, than  as  against  the  complainant.  Miss  Bardzik  has  a  claim  against 
the  lamp  company  based  upon  her  judgment.  Under  the  peculiar  «*ir- 
i/umstanres  of  the  case  that  is  really  tlie  defjt  of  the  insumnce  companv, 
and  on  the  principles  previously  stated  she  is  entitled  to  have  tte 
benetit  of  the  insurance  i'ompany^s  covenant,  TiotwithsUmding  the 
insolvency,  and  her  iiialjiHtv  to  realize  her  judgment  against  tbr  lamp 
company. 


Empixjtkus'  Liability— Duties  of  thk  F^mpix»ter— AssUMfTiON 
OF  Risk  by  the  Empu^teb — Fdtmi  %\  Girardi/^  10^.  Ft^eml  Iit>porUiT^ 
pfti/t  1^27, — This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  administratrix  of 
Charles  Beckert  to  recover  damages  for  the  negligent  death  of  the 
intestate  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  one  Felton.  The 
evidence  showed  that  Beckert  was  employed  in  an  engine  repair  shop; 
that  he  was  ordered  by  the  foreman  of  the  shop  to  get  into  the  tire 
box  of  a  locomotive  engine  and  remedy  a  leak;  that  th«>ugh  the  tii"« 
had  been  diiiwn  the  steam  gauge  still  showed  a  pressure  of  It)  pounds; 
that  leaky  boiler  flues  are  often  plugge<l  to  preverjt  the  escape  of 
eteam  and  water  into  the  fire  box;  that  8ometime»  the  epd  of  »ueb  m 
flue  is  tlir*'aded  rmd  a  brass  screw  plug  is  tightly  screwed  in,  and  that 
at  other  times  a  tapering  iron  plug  is  driven  in  with  a  hammer;  thjit 
both  methods  were  in  use  in  this  engine;  that  when  a  flue  plug  Icjiks 
it  is  tirst  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  screw  or  driven  , 
an<l  if  it  is  a  scitw  plug  the  leak  cam  often  Im)  stopped  by  If/^^ 
it  with  a  wrench,  and  if  it  is  a  driven  plug  it  is  ordinarily  i  4 
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drivinjEf  it  in  further  with  a  hammer;  that  while  the  two  kindn  of 
tn  tirdinarily  \h'  dbtin|»'nishod  Hy  an  ex|>fri<*u('ecl  mui\,  uti  inex- 
^ — ...vxd  man  would  have  difficulty  in  »o  doing;  that  to  drive  in  a 
?cww  plug  with  a  bainniGr  i**  dangt^rous^  as  the  threiids  are  liahlf'  to  l)e 
i'm^hed*  and  if  there  is  steam  in  the  boiler,  it  h  liable  to  be  blown 
out;  t^lat  ik*ckert,  an  inexperienced  man,  went  into  the  6i^  hiox  as 
rn^lt'Tt'd  by  the  fui"eman  and  for  sonie  reason  used  a  hammer  instead  of 
witnch  and  utidertook  to  tighten  a  S4"rew  plu^jf  by  driv^inif  it  in,  and 
that  the  hajnmerin^  broke  or  crushed  the  threads  which  held  the  plug 
Id  place,  »o  that  the  prea^ur©  of  the  steam  still  in  the  boiler  blew  it  out 
and  B4*ekert  wa.s  ^scalded  to  death  by  the  escaping  steam  and  hot 
ttnter.  In  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  e-astern  district  of 
TenneasiMWt  where  the  C4i«e  wha  heard,  a  judg^ment  wa.s  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  plaintitf,  and  the  defendant,  Fclton,  took  the  cHHe  upon  a 
writ  of  error  before  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which 
irndered  it^i  deciwion  October  2,  l^tKL  and  affirmed  the  jud^nent  of 
thck>wer  court. 

Tlie  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeiils  was  delivered  by'  Circuit  .Uidge 
Lurton,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tsame  he  stated  the  principlej?  of  the 
common  law,  bearing  up<m  the  facta  of  the  cai»e.  in  the  following 
language ; 

Ttie  theory  ujx>n  which  the  phiintifl's  suit  wa,s  predicated,  a,s  set  out 
in  the  third  count  of  the  declaration*  was  that  the  deceased  was  iuex- 
pcrienced  in  the  repairing  he  was  set  to  tlo;  that  he  was  only  a  Ixiiler 
nmker 8  helper,  and  that  tin*  work  he  was  ordennl  to  do  was  the  proper 
work  of  an  experienced  boiler  maker,  and  re<iu!red  a  degree  of  skill 
and  knowledge  which  decea.sed  did  not  have:  and  that  his  inexperience 
in  such  work,  and  the  greut  danger  encountere<i  in  performing  it,  were 
known  to  Feeney,  the  foreman  who  directed  him  to  do  the  work,  and 
that  he  wa.'^  u<»t  <*autioned  or  instructed  as  he  should  have  been, 

A  servant  imjdiedly  ai*sume.^  the  risks  and  hazards  incident  to  the 
Hprvice  he  contracts  to  render,  and,  in  the  absence  of  knowh'dge  to  the 
contrary,  an  emplover  may  assume,  as  Ijctween  the  master  and  the  serv- 
Lftnt,  that  oneapplynig  for  a  particular  employment  p«»ssesscs  the  skill 
Ind  judgment  retpiisite  to  the  safe  and  propi:^r  pert'oruiance  of  his  duty. 
%t  if  the  employment  be  one  of  a  dangerous  character,  requiring  skill 
'^  '  "ition  lor  it.^  proper  discharge  with  yafety  to  the  servant,  and 
ler  l>e  aware  of  tiie  dangers,  and  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
ivaiit  i*^  unaware  of  them,  and  that  frcmi  his  youthfulness,  feeble-' 
jjeus^  incjijiacity,  or  inexperience  does  not  appreciate  them,  the  servant 
not,  even  with  his  own  consent,  bv»  t'xposed  to  such  dangers,  unlesiii 
_  )  cautioned  and  instructed  suthciently  to  enable  him  to  comprehend 
mi.  and,  with  i»roper  care  on  hi-^  own  |mrt,  do  his  work  safely. 
"ac  rule  is  liot  uraterially  ditferent  in  principle  when  a  servant 
c*|ed  to  do  a  temjwmry  work  outside  of  the  work  which  he  has 
t<i  do.  If  there  is  nothing  peculiarly  dangerous  in  the  new 
k,  and  the  master  has  no  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the 
tilt  iH  unaware  of  the  dangers  he  will  encounter,  or  has  luit  the 
(Jtii  skiU  and  exjTerieuce  to  do  the  work  with  satclv  lo  Um^^Vl^ 
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the  servant  may  well  be  regarded,  if  he  ol»ey,  with  having  aa^umed  thai 
usual  and  ordinar3'  ri^k>  iiu'idc^nt  to  tlie  employiuent*  ^ 

But  when  a  servant  is  ordered  by  one  havin^j  authority  over  hiiu  to 
do  a  temporary  work  beyond  the  work  which  Tie  had  en^iged  to  do, 
and  the  superior  knows,  or  oujjht  to  know,  from  all  the  eireumstance^ 
of  the  ca8e,  that  the  work  whirh  the  .subordinate  is  directed  Uy  d*i  is  of 
a  peculiarly  daneerou*i  charaeter,  and  is  aware,  or  under  all  the  circum' 
Htanees  should  be  aware,  that  the  risks  and  hazard.^  of  the  work,  or 
the  proper  mode  of  doing  the  work  to  avoid  the  incident  risks,  are  not 
obvious  or  known  and  appropriated  hj  the  subordinate,  by  reason  of  hi!< 
youth,  inen|>at'ity,  or  inexi^erienee,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superior  to 
caution  and  in.'^truet  such  disqualified  servant  suthcieutly  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  dangei^s  he  will  encounter,  and  how  to  do  the  work 
with  safety  if  he  exerci:^e  due  care  himitelf. 

The  duty  of  qualifying  the  servant  in  such  a  situation  depends  upoQ 
the  circumstances,  as  is  also  the  case  in  an  original  employment,  where 
the  direction  h  to  do  a  work  within  the  legitimate?  scope  of  the  original 
contract  of  service.  The  principle  is  that  if  an  eniplover  knows  that 
the  servant  will  1m?  exposecl  to  risks  imd  dangers  in  any  labor  t-o  which 
he  assigns  him,  and  is  aware  that  the  servant  is  from  any  cuuho  dln- 
qualidiid  to  know,  appreciate,  and  avoid  such  dangers,  the  GiangiM's  n*H 
l>eing  obvious,  the  master  is  guilt_v  of  a  l^reuch  of  duty,  unle.ss  he  give^ 
such  reasonable  cautions  and  instructions  as  should  retLsonably  enable 
the  servant,  exercising  due  ciire,  to  do  the  work  with  safety  to  hiuLself. 

Undoubtedly,  an  employer,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  would 
be  justified  in  assuming  that  one  who  represents  biDiBelf  a*^  competent 
for  a  particular  line  of  work  did  not  ne*xl  ciiutioning  and  iuistructing 
in  that  line.  But  if  an  eniplov<*r  know  that  a  servant,  to  whoiu  hu 
assigns  a  particular  work  involving  peculiar  dangers,  and  I'ecjuiring 
experience  and  skill  to  avoid  the  danger  which  he  knows  the  servant 
will  encounter,  has  not  had  the  experience  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  and  avoid  such  dangers,  he  can  not  absolve  himself  from 
the  duty  of  cautioning  and  instructing  such  servant,  although  the  serv- 
ant represent  himself  as  altogether  mialified.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  mastt^r  of  the  inexperience  and  disqualification  of  the  servant  of 
dangers  known  to  the  master  which  fastens  uix>n  the  latter  the  duty 
of  tiiking  reas<ma}»le  care  that  the  servant  shall  not  sustain  an  injury 
through  such  known  inexperience. 


Ehploters-  Liability— Negligence  of  Fellow-Servantih- 
Effect  of  Mastkes-  Promise  to  Remedy  Dakgekous  Coxditioxs 
OF  WoBK —  Vogt  i\  IIouHtain^  83  XarthireMtern  R*'jM>rtrr^  p*i{Jt'  &S3, — 
This  suit  was  brought  by  Henry  Vogt  against  George  T,  Hou^stain^ 
doing  business  as  Htjustiiin  Brothers,  to  recover  damages  for  injuries 
sustained  while  in  his  employ.  Defendant,  Houstain,  was  engaged  in 
building  an  elevator;  it  had  been  carried  aljoiit  BO  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  the  plaintill",  Vogt,  was  engaged  at  the  Ijottoni  placing  lumber  in 
piles  below  a  hoist  and  making  it  ftist  to  the  apparatus  to  be  sent  up  to 
the  top  of  the  elevator  as  required  by  the  c^irpcnters  then?  tit  work.  . 
Several  times  previous  to  the  acetdent  pieces  of  lumber  had  fallen  from 
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the  top  of  the  elevator,  and  once  a  piece  fell  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  plaintiff.  He  became  frightened  and  complained  to  the  super- 
intendent, who  ordered  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work  at  the  top  of 
the  elevator  to  keep  the  lumber  from  falling.  The  foreman  replied 
that  he  would  see  that  nothing  should  fall  again;  and  the  superintendent 
then  told  the  plaintiff  to  go  ahead  and  that  he  would  see  that  he  was 
protected.  Two  days  after,  when  kneeling  on  the  ground  at  his  work, 
a  piece  of  pJank  f^ll  upon  and  seriously  injured  his  foot.  It  was  not 
claimed  b)^  the  plaintiff  that  any  liability  arose  against  the  defendant 
for  the  injury  other  than  was  supported  by  the  assurance  given  him  by 
the  superintendent,  and  he  considered  that,  until  this  had  been  given, 
his  injury  having  been  caused  by  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant 
on  the  top  of  the  elevator,  the  risk  of  such  injury  had  been  assumed 
by  him,  but  he  claimed  that  the  assurance  of  the  superintendent  took 
the  case  out  of  the  rule  and  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  recovery 
of  damages.  This  claim  was  sustained  by  the  district  court  of  Ramsey 
County,  Minn.,  where  the  trial  was  had,  and  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
was  rendered  therein.  The  defendant  moved  for  a  new  trial,  which  the 
court  denied,  and  the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  couii; 
of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  August  7, 1900,  and  revei'sed 
the  action  of  the  lower  court. 

The  law  on  this  point  as  the  court  laid  it  down  in  its  opinion,  deliv- 
ered by  Judge  Lovely,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  syllabus  of  the  same, 
prepared  by  the  court,  which  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Where  the  master  conducting  an  enterprise  of  hazard  promises 
an  employee  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  instrumentalities  he  furnishes, 
or  to  discharge  an  incompetent  servant,  the  person  receiving  such 
promise  may  wait  in  reliance  thereon  a  reasonable  length  of  time  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  same,  when  the  danger  is  not  imminent:  and  the 

f promise  does  not  thereby  assume  the  risk  of   injury  resulting  there- 
rom. 

2.  The  rule  stated  above  does  not  extend  to  a  promise  made  by  the 
master  that  the  fellow-servants  of  the  employee  to  whom  the  promise 
is  made  will  not  be  guilty  of  sporadic  or  occasional  acts  of  negligence 
on  their  part,  so  as  to  bind  the  master  in  such  cases. 

3.  In  all  such  cases  the  liability  of  the  master  depends  upon  his  fail- 
ure or  neglect  to  perform  some  personal  obligation  or  auty  that  he 
owes  as  such  master  to  the  servant,  which  is  imposed  by  the  general 
duties  of  the  relation  between  them. 


Employers'  LiABiuri' — Negligenc  e — Vice  -  Principal — Fellow- 
Servants —  City  ConnGil of  Augnif<ta  r,  Owens^JO  Sout/ie<wtef*n  Jieporter^ 
page  830, — Action  was  brought  in  the  city  court  of  Richmond  County, 
Gra,,  by  Benjamin  Owens  against  the  city  of  Augusta  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ.  The  city  owned 
4Uid  operated  a  certain  quarry,  from  which  it  obtained  Toe>sL\^  \xa^  oxi 
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quarrir,  imd  Uie  plaintiff, 
fl  hborer.     On  tbe  daj  of  tbe  iMTcid^fnt  «Iqt  ordered  the  pUiotiS  to  j 
to  Ibe  foot  of  the  quarnr  and  lasut  in  rnddug  a  drilL  and  at  aboot  the 
MiDr  time  he  ordered  two  other  hborers  to  go  to  ii  point  no  the 
of  the  qiiarrT  wall,  direetlv  over  the  point  where  the  plaintiff  wasJ 
ordered  to  worlt.  and  there  to  qiiarrr  oat  ^ome  rock  which  had 
loooeaed  bjr  a  blai^.     One  of  said  laborers  with  a  crowbar  looisened 
piece  of  rtn*\u  which  tnored  from  its  place  and  rolled  down  the  fiMV  of 
the  i|ttarTT  wall  and  j^tniek  the  plaintiff  on  tbe  head  and  injured  hijii^ 
and  it  waj*  alleged  br  the  plaintiff  that  thb  act  of  Joy*s  in  ordering 
tbe  work  to  be  done  diret*tly  oi-er  the  place  where  the  phuntiff  badj 
been  ordered  to  work  was  negligence  which  wa^  to  be  con^iidered  a^ 
negligen<*e  of  tbe  city,  the  plaintiff't^  employer,  on  the  ground   that) 
Joy  waii  a  vice-principal.     The  city  denied  that  -Toy  waai  it*^  vitH>- 
principal  and  chiimed  that  be  wai^  to  be  considered  a  fellow -.<^^rvant 
of  the  plaint! &*!!>,  for  wbo^  negligence,  under  the  law,  it  could 
be  held  liable,  and  abo  that,  even  if  be  wa^  a  vice-principal,  yet  tbe  ] 
lediate  c*au?*e  of  the  accident  was*  the  negligent  act  uf  the  laborer] 

ho  looi^ned  tbe  rock  and  i^u^^d  it  to  roll  down  and  who  was  a] 
feIlow-t«ervunt  of  tbe  plaintiff,  and  that  therefore  the  city  could  not  Ns'i 
held  legally  liaf>le.  A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
the  city  carri»*d  tbe  ca^e  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  July  li,  VMHK  and  guntained 
the  i'luim  of  tbe  plaintiff  upon  the  points  al>ove  mentioned,  although 
it  reversed  the  judgment  upon  other  grounds. 

Tbe  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Lewi*,  and  the  j 
t»ylkbuj<  of  the  mme.,  prepared  by  the  court,  contains  the  following: 

3.  Where  a  municipal  corpomtion  is  engaged  in  o|x*ratiT»g  a  rcxk 
quarry  whicb  it  owns,  a  person  placed  there  by  its  autbcuity  jus  gen- 
eral HUperintendent  of  the  work,  with  power  to  direct  the  movement 
of  iU  laborer.s,  not  joining  with  them  in  their  lftl>or,  and  being  a^  to 
tbif*  bus*ine.-*.s  the  (*ity's  i*(ne  and  only  representative,  i.s  the  vice-prin-  j 
cipal,  and  not  the  fellow-servant  of  tbo-  workmen  under  bisi  charged 
and  this  i:^  no  whether  it  was  within  the  acope  of  his  authority  to] 
engage  the  workmen  or  not, 

4.  fbougb  the  immediate  caune  of  a  physical  injury  to  an  employeel 
mav  be  tbe  negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant,  the  master  is  liable,  if  ItheJ 
felfow^nervant  did  this  act  under  and  in  obedience  to  an  order  givt»al 
by  H  vice  principal  of  an  employer,  if  the  giving  of  the  order 
i^elf  an  act  of  negligence  m  to  the  defendant 

tBEuFLOTKR^'     LlABILITT — UaILROAD    COMPAXIE?^— BrKACH     OF    CoN 
«ACT  OF  E>rPLorMENT  BY  Emplotek— ^Vi^  V.  D*:tr*fH^  Grand  JIa 
and  Jfi'hmid'et  liailway  Co>^  SJ^  ^Wthwmtem  Jtep^M^.  page  SI4^ 
William  J.  Sax  brought  suit  against  the  abore-name<l  ntjlway  com 
pnDV  T''  T'^^'^viM  'Uimage^  for  )>rr'(.li  i,f  -nntractof  employment      T 
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tie  circuit  court  of  Sbuiwiii88ec  County,  Mich.,  a  judg-nient  was  ren- 
,3.  '  *  '  ts  fnv(ir  arid  the  defendant  rompiiny  earned  the  cawe  up  to 
IIji  -  '  court  of  the  State  ujxm  a  writ  of  error.  Said  court  ren- 
{fcred  it**  decision  November  IS,  190<),  and  revei^sed  the  judgment  of 

?  lower  court     UiK>n  on*^  important  poifit*  however*  it  .^justained  the 

imi  f*f  the  plaintitl.  Sax. 

Thk  point*  together  with  the  facts  in  the  c^ajse.  are  set  out  in  the 

anitm  of  the  HUprcme  court,  delivered  bv  Judge  Hooker,  in  *he  fol- 

riiiff  woni*s: 

The  plaintilfB  hand  was   injured  while  acting  in  the  t^pacitj"  of 

'    ]iiin  upon  a  freight  train  upon  the  defendant'^  railroad,  and  he 

Ir  f»»r  about  four  intmths.     lie  then  resumed  work  as  a  i»i4.S8en- 

^♦r  bntkeman   upon  another  bninrh  of  defeudant^H  road,  and  worked 

ftknif  four  rnoTJtbs,  when  he  way  d!smis.sed,  according  to  plain tilTs 

ind  laid  off  because  the  service  of  a  >>rakenian  was  aispensod 

]*im  his  trains,  according  to  the  defendant's  contention.     He 

t  this  action  to  recover  daniages  for  the  breach  of  a  contract 

...,.i  he  sayn  was  made  between  the  defendant  and  himself  after  hi« 

Injury »  vrherebv,  in  con?tideratit*n  of  a  releasee  of  a  claim  for  damages 

op,  nt  of  his  injury,  the  defendant  promised  to  give  him  a  perma- 

iif'f  »n  in  it^o  employ,  which  was  to  la.st  during  bis  lifetmie,  08 

l/ont^a.^  hi.s  services  nntl  conduct  were  satisfactoiT  to  the  company. 

L  nder  the  t-ontnict  alleged  and  proved,  the  defendant  had  the  right 
f2    ^  ^♦^  ^^^*  employment  whenever  the  plaintitf  did  not  perform 

H^  i*  the  entire  sutisfactfoD  of  the  defendant.     It  was  admitted 

ti^it  the  defenchint  company  discontinued  the  service  of  the  plaintitf 
^Ht*n  the  .ser\'ice  of  a  bi-akeman  on  the  trains  upon  which  lie  wtis  at 
r«>rk  was  diH|>enst*d  with,  for  that  reasQii,  through  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
i  *  r.  It  atfinnatively  appears,  therefore,  that  he  was  not  laid 
|i'  -n  of  dissMlisfaition  with  his  service,  and  a  failure  to  employ 

^ito  tntrcafter  constituted  a  breach  of  the  contract. 


^ 


I 
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Emploter.*'   LiABTLin* — Railroad    Companies — Competenct   of 

[OfFICTAL   ScniEDULE   OF    WaOE8  AS   EviDEXCE FeLLOW-SeRVANT.S — 

Mhokmti^  Kitn^tt^  a  fid  Ttj'tM  HaUwfiy  Ok  v,  ElUofU  1(^2  Fe4irral 
Iieptfrt**r^  jxigt' 9t!,—Thh  vi^iis  an  action  brought  to  recover  damages 
^  for  tb«  death  of  one  Elliott,  a  fireman  in  the  employ  of  the  aliove- 
company,  cause*  1,  as  alleged,  by  the  negligence  of  the  com- 
lly*s  train  dispatcher  in  issuing  an  order  which  caused  the  collimon 
two  trains  and  the  death  of  the  fireman  of  one  of  them^  the  said 
There  was  a  trial  to  a  jury  which  resulted  in  a  verdict  and 
^  1  nt  ft»r  the  plaintilTs,  the  widow  and  children  of  the  deceased, 
c-bereupOD  the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to  tie  United  State«^  court 
[if  '!  '    'n  the  Indian  Territory,  which  court  affirmed  the  judgment 

>f  Vi  i  court  and  the  defendant  then  removed  the  case  by  writ  of 

»r  into  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth 
nlifrA  n^ndored  its  decision  April  *j,  ItMX),  and  a!&TOiQA  Niaft 
j/.i^  of  the  lower  t'otu'ts. 


^Hi^^ 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  delivered  by  Jud 
Caldwell,  the  following  points  of  interest  are  noted: 

It  is  ti^fc^igned  a.s  an  error  that  the  court  ref  uj^ed  to  instruct  the  jury 
that  the  train  di.'^patrher  was  a  fellow-i^ervant  of  the  fireman.  But 
this?  was  not  error.  That  the  train  disp>atc*her  is  not  a  fellow -servant 
of  the  tmin  man  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  train  dispatcher  for 
the  railroad  company  is  now  as  firmly  settled  as  any  rule  of  law  am 
be  by  judicial  decisions,  A  milroad  track  is  of  no  use  t/y  its  owner  or 
the  public  unless  cars  are  run  upon  it.  The  railroad  is  Imilt  for  that 
purix»se.  It  is  the  movement  of  the  tmins  upon  the  track  that  consti- 
tutes it  a  railroad.  That  is  the  consuuimation  of  the  whole  husinestj. 
Trains  will  not  move  of  their  own  volition.  They  have  to  bo  set  in 
motion  and  kept  moving  bv  orders  from  some  source.  The  conductors 
and  engineers  on  the  diAcrent  trains  have  no  authority  over  each 
other.  They  are  required  to  olx^y  orders  for  the  movement  of  their 
trains,  but  can  give  none.  The  company  itself  can  alone  tell  when 
and  how  its  trains  shall  be  run.  That  is* its  business,  and.  in  the  last 
analysis^  its  only  bu-siness.  In  the  orderly  and  safe  conduct  of  this 
business,  it  must  make  a  printed  time-table,  which  is  l>ut  another  nauje 
for  orders  governing  ana  ivgulating  the  movement  of  its  trains  under 
normal  conditions.  The  making  of  this  time4iiblc  is  a  legal  duty  of 
the  I'ailroad  company,  and,  no  matter  upon  whom  the  company  ujay 
devolve  this  duty,  the  time-table,  when  made,  and  whether  well  or 
ill  made,  is  the  w^ork  of  the  railroad  company,  and  the  comj>any  is 
responsible  for  its  results.  It  is  not  the  wort  of  the  man  who  put  it 
up,  no  matter  what  relation  he  sustains  to  the  company.  In  contoni* 
plation  of  law,  it  iiuist  necessarily  emanate  from  the  supreme  head  or 
authority  of  the  comparjv,  without  regard  to  the  hand  used  to  promul- 
gate ijr  publish  it.  liut  printed  time*tables  alone  are  not  adequate  tQJ 
meet  all  the  requirements  foV  the  speedy,  orderly,  and  safe  movemeaf 
of  its  trains:  and  for  this  reason  the  i^ompany  is  eompeHed  to  hav| 
recourse  tv  the  telt*graph,  through  whose  agency  it  makes  specifl 
time-tablee  to  meet  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  the  Inisiness, 
which  aiY*  not,  and  can  not  Ije,  provided  for  in  the  printed  time-table. 
Of  thcne  fat*ts,  a^  well  as  of  the  geneml  duties  of  the  tniin  dispatArhon 
the  couili^  take  judicial  notice,  But,  whether  the  time-table  is  goneralj 
or  special,  in  print  or  sent  by  telegraph,  it  emanates  from  the  railroi 
company  (from  the  master),  and  is  a  duty  the  performance  of  whic 
can  not  be  delegated  to  any  servant  of  the  company,  of  whatever  rank,, 
>Y!thout  making  that  servant  the  alt^r  ego  or  the  couipany,  and  the 
company  liable  for  his  negligence  in  the  performance  of  that  duty. 
The  alter  ego  of  the  company  in  directing  the  movement  of  it«  trains 
bv  telegraph  is  the  train  dispatcher,  and  Tils  orders  are  the  orderr^  of 
tie  company,  and  must  be  obeyed  by  all  to  whom  they  are  addressed* 
The  autnority  of  the  company  in  the  premises  is  neoeasarily  stipreme, 
and  its  order,  through  its  train  dispatcher,  must  be  obeyed;  otherwise, 
inextric4ible  coufasion  and  destruction  to  life  and  pro]ierty  would  he 
the  result.  It  is  a  duty  w^hich  admits  of  no  divided  authoritj'.  The 
train  dispjitoher  is  supi-emc  in  his  sphere.  No  one,  not  even  the 
directory  itself,  wxnihf  presume  to  order  the  movement  of  a  train, 
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The  plaintiffs  offered  in  evidence  the  ^ ^schedule  showing  the  rate  of 
irtiges  to  all  classes''  of  the  conapany's  employees.  This  schedule  was 
IB  tne  possession  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Morton,  the  freight  and  ticket  agent  of 
the  company  at  Muscogee,  one  of  the  terminal  points  of  the  Choctaw 
dimon  of  the  company's  road^  who  testified  that  it  was  issued  by  the 
general  manager  of  the  company,  and  that  it  was  furnished  all  termi- 
nala^nts  who  had  charge  of  yards,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  that  a 
terminal  was  a  point  where  train  crews  run  from  and  to;  and  that  Mils- 
cojreeand  Denison  were  the  terminal  points  of  the  Choctaw  division. 
The  witness  was  a  terminal  agent,  and,  as  such,  had  been  officially 
furnished  with,  and  had  possession  of,  this  official  schedule  of  wages 
paid  employees.  But  the  defendant  objected  to  its  introduction,  and 
the  court  sustained  the  objection.  This  schedule  of  wages  was  clearly 
competent  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  wages  the  company  paid  the 
firemen  in  its  employ. 


Employees'  Liabiijty — Railroad  Companies — Duties  of  the 
I     Employer — Assl^piion  of  Risk  by  the  Empi/dyee— Z<>?//V/v7/<>  ^//^^j? 
SiUihviUf  Railroad  Co.  i\  MIUrt\  lOJ^  Fedt-ral  Iirj)(/rte?\  jhkj^^  12J!/,, — 
One  J.  E.  Miller  was  injured  while  in  the  cniplo}-  of  the  al>ove-nained 
niiJix>ad  company  as  a  switchman.     He  had  no  experience  us  a  switch- 
oian  prior  to  his  employment  except  five  days  of  what  is  called  ''cub- 
bing/' by  which  is  meant  that  he  had  been  assigned,  on  his  own 
application,  and  without  pay,  to  a  switching  i-rew,  as  a  volunteer  who 
wifiihed  to  learn  and  qualify  himself  for  employment  as  a  switchman. 
At   the  end  of  his  five  days'  '"cubbing"  two  foremen  recommended 
him  by  letters  to  the  yardmaster  as  competent  for  service  as  a  switch- 
man.    When  he  presented  these  letters  to  the  yardmaster  he  refused 
him  employment,  saying  that  he  would  not  be  (qualified  with  less  than 
one  month's  service   as   a  '*cub,''  yet  on   the   next  day,  with   full 
knowledge  of  his  limited  experience,  said  yardmaster  employed  him 
as  a  switchman  without  any  further  advice,  warning,  or  instruction. 
Miller's  injury  was  incurred  while  making  a  coupling  of  a  kind  which 
was  new  to  him  and  which  could  only  be  done  safely  in  a  particular 
way  a)x>ut  which  he  knew  nothing,     lie  brought  suit  against  the  com- 
pany to  recover  damages  for  his  injuries,  and  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  middle  district  of  Tennessee  he  recovered  a  judg- 
ment in  his  favor.     The  company  then  carried  the  case  u|X)n  a  writ  of 
error  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  sixth  circuit, 
which  rendered  its  decision  Octolwr  ii,  iDiM),  and  sustained  the  action 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  was  deliA'ered  by  Circuit  Judge 
Lurton  who,  in  the  course  of  the  same,  used  the  following  language: 

The  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury  upon  the  theory  that  the  plaintiff 
was  inexperienced  in  the  work  of  a  switchman,  and  that  tnis  was 
known  to  the  railroad  compaDv:  that,  having  been  emyAoxv^A.  ^>^  ^ 
switchman,  and  assigned  to  work  in  the  general  yard  oi  tto  co\\i\>w.\Ys  ^ 
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where  he  was  likely  to  be  required  to  handle  foreign  care,  with  and 
without  bumpers  or  deadheads,  and  having  coupling  apparatiu  of 
many  styles,  the  company  was  bound  to  quaUfy  him  for  such  service 
by  giving  him  instruction  adequate  to  the  hazards  and  risks  incident 
to  the  occupation,  and  by  whic*h  he  might  perform  his  duties  in  the 
way  safest  for  himself.     The  instioictions  to  the  jurv  in  respect  to  thig 
issue  were  full  and  clear,  and  no  exception  was  taken  thereto.    The 
learned  counsel  for  plaintiff  in  error  [the  railroad  company]  say,  how- 
ever, that  no  such  issue  should  have  been  submitted,  and  that  it  was 
eiTor  to  deny  the  request  for  a  peremptory  instruction  for  the  defend- 
ant.    This  contention  is  primarily  based  upon  the  proposition  that  the 
plaintiff  applied  for  employment  as  a  switchman,  and  that  he  must  be, 
therefore,  taken  to  have  assumed  all  the  risks  incident  to  the  usuil 
duties  of  a  switchman,  and  that,  even  if  the  company  knew  of  his 
inexperience,  he  can  not  escape  the  consequences  of  nis  own  ignorance 
or  inexperience,  having  voluntarily  solicited  the  particular  employ- 
ment in  which  he  was  injured.     This  view  of  the  law  is  seemingly  sup- 
Sorted  by  the  cases  of  Dysinger  v,  Railwav  Co.,  93  Mich.,  646;  53 
\.  W.,  825,  and  McDermott ^^  Railroad  Co.,  56  Kans., 319;  43  Pac.,m 
We  do  not  assent  to  the  reasoning  of  these  cases,  nor  are  they  in 
accordance  with  the  great  weight  of  authorit}'.     It  is  illogical  to  say 
that  a  servant  impliedly  assumes  the  hazards  and  risks  oi  an  occupa- 
tion which  are  known  to  the  master,  but  which  the  master  knows  are 
unknown  to  the  servant,  unless  the  dangers  are  so  obvious  that  even 
an  inexperienced  man  could  not  fail  to  escape  them  by  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care.     The  law  is  now  well  settled  that  the  duty  of  cautioning 
and  qualifying  an  inexperienced  servant  in  a  dangerous  occupation 
applies  as  well  to  one  whose  disqualification  arises  from  a  want  of  that 
degree  of  experience  requisite  to  the  cautious  and  skillful  dischargeof 
the  duties  incident  to  a  dangerous  occupation  with  safety  to  the  oper- 
ator, as  when  the  disqualification  is  due  to  youthfulness,  feebleness,  or 
general  incapacity.     If  the  master  has  notic<5  of  the  dangers  Ukdy  to 
be  encountered,  and  notice  that  the  servant  is  inexperienced,  or  for 
any  other  reason  disqualified,  he  comes  under  an  obligation  to  use 
reasonable  care  in  cautioning  and  instructing  such  servant  in  respect 
to  the  dangers  he  will  en(!ounter,  and  how  best  to  discharge  his  duty. 
Undoubtedly,  when  one  of  apparent  maturity  and  of  average  capac- 
it}'  solicits  a  particular  line  of  work,  the  master  has  the  right,  in  the 
absence  of  information,  to  assume  that  the  applicant  is  qualified  for 
the  jmrticular  work  applied  for.     It  is  onl}'  where  such  facts  are 
brought  to  his  notice  of  the  disqualification  of  the  servant  to  safely 
encounter  dangers  known  to  him,  and  presumptively  unknown  to  the 
servant,  that  tne  duty  of  cautioning  and  instructing  the  servant  arises. 
In  the  case  at  bar  the  plaintiff  below  gave  notice  that  he  had  had  no 
experience  as  a  switchman.      The  yardmaster  then  undertook  his 
instruction,  and  assigned  him,  as  a  learner,  to  a  switching  crew.    In 
less  than  five  days  the  foremen  of  these  crews  certified  that  he  waa 
qualified.     The  3^ardmaster,  with  full  notice  of  this  brief  tutelage, 
assigned  him  to  duty  without  further  instruction.     There  was  evi- 
dence from  which  the  jury  might  infer  that  such  an  experience  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  fit  him  to  encounter  the  dangers  he  was  likely  to 
meet.    The  particular  coupling  he  undertook  was  one  which  he  ytn 
likely  to  have  to  make,  and  was  a  risk  whie\i  ^\i  ^^s?^Tv^\i<(2»ii  ««cv«afc 
would  assume  as  an  ordinary  hazard  ot  th^  ^x^V^fe*   X^  ^^^^^^aSissfioS 
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testified  that  he  had  had  no  instruction,  and  no  caution  in  respect  to 
such  cans  and  such  diverse  coupling  arrano^eniont.-^.  Tho  duty  of  (jual- 
ifying  a  green  or  inexperienced  i^ervant  for  the  safe  i^erformance  of  a 
new  and  dangerous  duty  is  a  pei-sonal  duty  of  the  master,  and,  if  it  he 
delegated,  the  deletrate  nuist  be  qualified,  and  should  not  diseontinue 
the  m^itruction  until  it  is  eouipleted.  The  negligence  of  the  servant^ 
who  undertook  to  qualify  Miller  was  the  negligence  of  the  maater.J 
The  judgment  is  accordingly  aflSnued. 


E^n^LOYERs'  LiABrLiTT — Railroad  CV)MrANiE8 — Duties  of  the 
Empia>yer — Fellow-Servants — Eatim  v.  ^i^/^  Tfn*k  CetUral  and 
IlufJmn  Eh'cT  R.  R,  6b.,  o7  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  609. — 
Action  was  brought  by  Edwin  A,  Eaton  against  the  above-named  rail- 
road company  and  from  a  judgment  of  the  appellate  divijsion,  fourth 
department,  of  the  supreme  I'ourt.  of  the  State  of  New  York,  revers- 
ing a  judgment  in  his  favor  obtained  in  a  lower  eourt.  He  appe4iled  the 
case  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State,  which  rendered  it*^  decision 
June  12;  ly^XU  and  reversed  the  judgment  eomplained  of. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  delivered  l*y  pTudge  Cullen,  con- 
taiTis  a  statement  of  the  facti>  in  the  case  as  well  a:>  the  reasons  for  the 
decision.     In  the  course  of  the  same  the  following  language  wa^?  used: 

This  action  was  brought,  servant  against  master,  to  recover  damages 
for  personal  injuries*  The  plaintiff  wa>i  an  experienced  brakeman  in 
the  defendant's  employ,  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  was  in  service 
on  a  freight  train,  While  applying  the  brake,  the  attachment  nf  the 
brake  chain  to  the  foot  of  the  brake  staff  gave  way,  and  the  plaintiff 
was  precipitated  from  the  top  of  the  car  upon  the  track,  where  his 
legs  were  run  over  by  the  rear  car'of  the  tram.  The  car  on  which  the 
plaintiff  attempted  to  set  the  brake  was  that  of  another  company,  which 
mid  been  received  for  transportation  at  Buffalo.  C)n  an  i^xamination 
after  the  accident  it  appeared  that  the  eyelM)lt,  by  which  the  chain  had 
l>een  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  brake  staff,  was  broken.  Evidence 
was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  shank  or  pin  of  the  evebolt  had  been 
worn  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  only  half  its  original  thickm^ss;  that 
this  rendered  the  bolt  liaVde  to  break,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  metal,  but  becao^e  of  the  play  which  was  given  the  pin  in  the  holej 
in  the  brake  shaft  in  which  it  was  set»  There  wjis  also  evidence  giveii^ 
from  which  the  jury  might  have  found  that  a  reasonable  inspH'tion  of 
the  pin  and  brake  shaft  at  this  point  would  have  disclosed  the  weak> 
nes!!iof  the  parts.  The  car  was  insi>ected  at  liufialo  by  the  defendant's 
inspectors,  out  the  condition  of  the  t*yebolt  was  not  noticed.  The  jury 
rendered  a  verdict  for  the  phdntiff,  upon  which,  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  having  been  denied,  a  judgment  was  subsequently  entered.  On 
ap[)eal  the  judgment  and  order  were  reversed  by  the  appellate  division, 
but,  aB  stated  in  the  order  of  that  court,  *"upon  questions  of  law  only, 
the  court  having  examined  the  facts  and  found  no  error  therein.'' 

The  learned  appellate  division,  in  its  discussion  of  the  case,  assumed 
that  the  question  whether  the  defect  in  the  evelx)lt  was  discoverable  or 
oot  by  retisonable  inspection  was  one  of  fact  tor  the  jury.  This  assump- 
tion, in  our  opinion,  was  warranted  by  the  evidence,  the  details  oi  N\\i\v^ 
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it  would  not  be  profitable  to  recite.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  muter 
to  furnish  his  servants  with  safe  and  suitable  appliances,  so  br  u 
reasonable  care  will  accomplish  that  result,  may  be  now  considenl 
as  an  elementar}^  rule  of  law^  and  this  duty  applies  to  cars  received 
from  other  companies  as  well  as  to  its  own.  *^A  railroad  compaDTJi 
bound  to  inspect  the  cars  of  another  companv  used  upon  its  road,  jiut 
as  it  would  mspect  its  own  cars.  It  owes  this  duty  as  master,  and  u 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  such  defects  as  would  be  discloaed 
or  discovered  bv  ordinary  inspection.  When  cars  come  to  it  fiwn 
another  road  which  have'  defects  visible  or  discernible  by  ordioaiT 
examination,  it  must  either  remedv  such  defects  or  refuse  to  tiln 
them."    (Goodrich  r.  Kailroad  Co.,  116  N.  Y.,  398;  22  N.  E.,  397.) 

This  doctrine  was  accepted  h\  the  learned  court  below,  but  it  held 
that  the  defendant  was  exempted  from  liabilit}'  l)ecause  of  the  follow- 
ing rule  prescribing  the  duty  of  its  emploj'ees,  to  which  plaintiff  ^ni 
deemed  to  have  assented:  "Rule  153.  At  all  stoppings  of  trains  the 
bnikemen  or  trainmen  must  inspect  the  wheels,  brakes,  and  trucks  of 
the  car,  and  report  any  defects  immediately  to  the  conductor."  The 
court  reasoned  that  under  this  rule  the  duty  of  an  inspection  wu 
devolved  upon  the  trainmen  equally  with  the  car  inspectors  at  Buffalo; 
that  the  inspectors  were  fellow-servants  of  the  trainmen  in  the  dutvof 
inspection;  that  the  negligence  of  the  former  in  the  discharge  of  tbeir 
duty  was  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants;  and  that,  if  it  was  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  insj)ectors  not  to  have  discovered  the  defective 
character  of  the  bnike,  similar  omission  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  or 
the  trainmen  constituted  contributory  negligence  on  the  plaintiff's  part 
There  can  be  no  question  that,  apart  from  the  rule  quoted,  inspectors 
are  not  fellow-servants  of  the  tminmen,so  as  to  relieve  a  railroad c(Hn- 
pany  from  lia])ilit3'  to  the  latter  for  injuries  occasioned  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  former.  The  duty  which  the  ma,ster,  as  such, owes  torn 
employees,  of  exercising  reasonable  care  that  the  appliances  furnished 
them  should  be  safe  and  suitable,  can  not  be  delegated  so  as  to  relieve 
the  master  from  responsibility;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  performed  by  others, 
the  ivegligence  of  any  senant.  agent,  or  employee  in  the  work  is  deemed 
not  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  but  that  of  the  master  hini^If. 

We  may  assume,  for  the  argument,  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
the  defendant  to  have  so  conducted  its  business  as  to  have  made  its 
trainmen  l)oth  brakemen  and  car  inspectors.     But  the  question  remains 
whether  it  did  so  in  this  case,  and  whether  such  is  the  effect  and  object 
of  the  rule  uromulg:ited.     If  a  brakeman  is  to  act  as  car  inspector,  he 
must  have  tne  expert  skill  and  knowledge  which  a  jury  might  find  was 
necessary  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  latter  position,  ana  the  defend- 
ant raigHt  find  itself  very  much  circumscribed  in  its  appointment  of 
trainmen.     We  think  it  quite  plain  that  the  defendant  never  intended 
to  blend,  nor  has  blende(l,  the  two  distinct  positions  of  brakeman  and 
inspector.     It  api^^ars  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  assum^  to 
insp<M*t  cars  at  its  terminus  by  servaiits  es{iecially  designated  for  that 
purpose. 

Tne  rule  promulgated  by  the  company  must  have  a  reasonable  con- 
struction. It  imposed  on  the  trainmen  the  obligation  of  examination 
of  the  appliances  which  their  services  compelled  them  to  use,  )x>thfor 
their  own  protection  and  the  protection  of  the  property  of  the  master 
and  the  persons  of  their  f eUow-s>eTvaT\U.  TVi^  ^-sL^ixiATv^Xxatw^Xio^ 
wag  not  uecetwarily  to  be  that  of  «lu  expeTl\tis^eXot.»\i\x\.  «os\i%»  VSdk 
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ordinary  knowledge  of  brakemen,  and  the  time  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose consistent  with  their  other  dutie^^,  would  enable  them  to  make. 
We  concur  in  what  is  said  bv  Justice  Hatch  in  Myers  v.  Railroad  Co., 
44  App.  Div.  11;  60  N.  Y./Supp.  422:  '^t  is  quite  evident  that  the 
measure  of  obligation  which  is  imposed  upon  an  employee  of  this 
character  by  virtue  of  this  rule  is  much  less  strict  than  is  imposed 
upon  employees  of  the  defendant  charged  with  the  specific  duty  of 
inspecting  cars  for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  tneir  condition, 
and  the  reason  for  such  distinction  is  obvious.  A  brakeman  has  other 
duties  and  obligations  resting  upon  him  than  that  of  inspection,  and 
in  many  cases  such  duties  almost  wholly  exclude  any  opportunity  to 
examine  the  various  appliances  which  he  is  reauired  to  use.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  rule,  interpreted  in  the  strict  sense,  would 
impose  an  obligation  which  the  employee  would  have  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  discharge.  It  must,  therefore,  be  subject  to  a  reason- 
aDle  interpretation,  measured  in  degree  by  the  opportunity  to  examine 
and  the  character  of  the  existing  defect. 

Under  this  view,  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  the  duty  of 
inspection,  resting  on  the  trainmen,  and  that  imposed  on  the  car 
inspectors,  the  two  classes  are  not  fellow-servants  within  the  rule 
which  exempts  the  master  from  liability. 

There  is  tnis  further  to  be  said:  Under  the  rule,  the  duty  of  inspect- 
ing the  brakes  on  the  train  did  not  rest  on  the  plaintiff  alone,  but  on 
him  and  the  other  trainmen.  The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  in  the 
necessarv  division  of  duties  between  the  several  trainmen  the  inspec- 
tion of  tlie  brake  that  proved  defective  did  not  fall  upon  the  plaintiff. 
Assuming  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  lellow-brakemen, 
such  negligence  would  not  be  imputable  to  the  plaintiff,  or  preclude  a 
recovery  by  him. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Effect  of  Release 
OF  Claim  for  Damages  Executed  under  Misapprehension — HoitS' 
,  to7)and  Central  T(M'41j<  Railroad  Co,  v,  Mllam^oS  SoutKwmt^^m  Reporter ^ 
page  735, — In  the  district  court  of  Travis  County,  Tex.,  one  J.  W. 
Milam  recovered  a  judgment  for  damages  in  a  suit  brought  by  him 
against  the  above-named  railroad  company  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  sustained  by  him  while  in  its  employ.  The  defendant  company 
appealed  the  case  to  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  October  24,  11)(X),  and  reversed  the  det^ision  of  the 
lower  court.  Upon  one  interesting  cjuestion  raised  its  decision  was, 
however,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

This  part  of  the  decision,  together  with  a  sufficient  statement  of  the 
facts  in  the  case,  is  clearly  set  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil 
appeals,  delivered  b}^  Judge  Collard,  who,  in  this  (X)nnection,  used  the 
following  language: 

The  first  assignment  of  error  is  not  well  taken.  It  asvsails  the  court's 
charge  upon  the  question  of  a  release  to  defendant  signed  by  the 
plaintiff  the  19th  of  January,  1891>,  which,  for  ^207.85,  released 
and  discharged  defendant  from  all  liability  for  personal  injury  and 
damages  sustained  by  him  September  27, 1898,  while  attempting  to  ^et 
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on  the  footboard  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  eneine,  for  whidi 
this  suit  is  now  brought.  The  proof  sustained  the  rep^  of  plaintiff  to 
the  defense  set  up,  that  the  $207.85  was  in  full  satisfaction  or  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  tne  accident.  Plaintiff  set  up  that  the  amount  paid 
him  was  for  half  wages  for  the  time  he  had,  at  tne  date  of  the  payment, 
been  laid  up  with  his  injuries;  that  defendant's  agent,  who  procured 
the  receipt,  so  represented  the  matter  to  him;  that  he  was  suffering 
pain  at  the  time,  and  did  not  read  the  paper,  but  relied  upon  the  rep- 
resentations of  the  agent,  and  that  he  would  not  have  signed  it  if  he 
had  know^n  its  contents;  and  that  he  did  not  know  the  contents  of  the 
paper  until  the  20th  of  KSeptember,  1899,  when  he  was  informed  by  hig 
attorneys  that  it  was  set  up  in  defendant's  answer  as  a  defense  to  his 
suit,  wten  he  tendered  the  money  back  to  defendant's  attorney  of 
record,  who  refused  to  accept  it.  The  court  charged,  in  effect,  that 
if  plaintiff  read  the  release,  he  could  not  be  heara  to  say  that  he  did 
not  understand  it,  and  that,  if  he  failed  to  read  it  l>cfore  signing,  he 
could  not  avoid  its  effect  unless  he  was  induced  not  to  read  it  by  the 
representations  of  defendant's  employee  who  procured  it,  that  it  was 
only  a  receipt  for  partial  wages  allowed  him  while  he  was  disabled. 
The  charge  proceeded  further  to  state  that  if  such  representation  ww 
made  to  plaintiff  by  the  employee  of  defendant,  and  he  relied  u[x>n  it, 
and  by  reason  of  such  reliance  he  failed  to  read  it,  it  would  be  voii 
The  court  charged  that  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  issue  was  upon 
the  plaintiff. 

Appellant  contends  that  the  naked  representation  of  defendants 
agent,  though  untrue,  would  not  relieve  plaintiff  of  the  duty  of  read- 
ing the  instrument,  nor  release  him  from  being  bound  thereby,  and 
that  his  reliance  upon  such  representation,  in  the  absence  of  ^raud, 
would  be  immaterial. 

The  proof  offered  by  plaintiff  sustained  his  replication  to  the  defense, 
and  it  was  shown  that  his  eyes  were  in  such  a  condition  that  he  could 
not  read  at  the  time.  Under  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  this  State, 
we  believe  the  court's  charge  stated  the  law  of  the  case.  The  court's 
charge  on  the  subject  of  the  release,  as  we  find  it  in  the  record,  was 
sufficient  and  correct,  and  there  was  no  error  in  refusing  special 
charges  presented  by  defendant. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies— Employee  Kidino 
ASA  Passenger,  but  Paying  no  Fare — Chattan(x><ja  Rapid- Transit 
Co.  V.  Venahh,,  58  Sont}ncef<UTn  Repcn'tei\  page  861. — Action  was 
brought  by  George  E.  Venable  against  the  above-named  company  to 
recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  incurred  by  him.  A  judgment 
in  his  favor  was  rendered  in  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton  County, 
Tenn.,  and  the  defendant  company  appealed  the  cfise  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  October  13,  1900,  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Beard,  con- 
tains a  statement  of  the  facets  in  the  case,  and  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  defendant  in  error  [Venable],  at  the  time  of  the  injury  he  oom- 
plains  of  in  this  action,  was  in  tbe  sexyie^  oi  >i!^^  -j^wiXhSl  vn  grogt^ga^ 
rapid-transit  company].    On  accoutvt  oi  a  ^\\«%^  \\1\ar5  ^ftwroawaq 
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Ivivd.  ho  hiMi  hiiil  off  from  ?<er\i*'€*  fur  a  few  days.     About  8.*S0 

^of  tbc  luorninp  of  tbe  day  of  the  accident  in  i|ii08tion  in  this 

"nmrded  or^e  of  the  iv^in^  of  the  plaintitl  in  error  at  a  point 

home,  a  short  di^itance  oul.Nid**  of  Cbattarioogji,  to  ride  to  tbe 

ittnn  or  depot  of  bis  employer,  to  report  his  readiness  to  return  to 

tlie<*oniin^  niji^ht.    ;lu.Ht  t»efore  reaebini^  his  de^stitiatiorv  tin*  train 

*  ich  be  mni  rtdinir  had  u  heiid-end  collision  with  a  traiii  of  the 

[igu,  Kome  and  Southern  Kaihvav  Company,  whieh.  uiuler  a 

Inith  fhe  plaintifl'  in  error,  had  the  right  to  use  its  tnieks  at 

The  injury  for  which  the  defendant  sues  resulted  from  this 

The*  chief  controversy  in  the  case  was  a^  to  the  statUi*  of  the  defend- 
t  in  error  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or.  rather,  a^*  to  the  relation 
i*tben  sustained  to  the  plaintitf  in  error.  The  insistence  of  the  rapid- 
Mil  eomptiny  was  that  Venable  was  an  employee  of  the  company* 
liin^  f»tj  one  of  it**  trains,  in  full  knowledg-e  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
iii^  one  of  its  rule,si,  which  forbade  anyone  to  ride  without  the 
^nt  of  fnre  or  a  pass  from  a  superior  otficer,  and  in  doing  so  he 
.  to  wnom  no  duty  was  owed  save  not  to  intlict  upon 
_  /•ivw    On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  of  the  defend- 

it  ill  error  was  t^at  he  was  a  pas.senger,  entitled  ti>  all  the  protection 
hich  the  hiw  attachej^  to  the  passeng-er  relation. 
On  thiJ*  point  the  testimony  of  the  plaintitf  below  ( Venable]  was 
t  ever  smce  his  employment  by  the  company*  he  had  ridden  on  itt* 
itH  to  and  from  his  work  without  a  pass  or  the  puyment  of  fare, 
is  right  to  do  so  had  never  been  questioned  hy  any  of  the  con- 
r>  or  other  officers  of  the  company,  and  that  he  had  never  heard 
any  rule  requiring  an  employee  to  exhibit  a  pass  oi'  pay  fare  in 
rder  to  ride.     On  the  other  hand,  the  conductor  of  the  train  testitied 
kat  there  was  a  rule  of  the  company  posted  in  conspicuous  places  by 
hich  conduct<jrs  were  forbidden  to  i>ermit  parties  to  ride  without  a 
feiiiM  or  the  payment  of  fare,  save  emplovees  of  tbe  cr)mpany  going  to 
p  returning  from  their  work,  and  that  lie  had  called  the  attention  of 
tniable  to  this  rule  more  than  once,  and  had  said  to  him  on  such 
1  that  he  nmst  either  pay  his  fare  or  get  a  pass.     He  admitted, 
li  ,  that  he  had  never  enforced  this  rule  against  him  or  any 

bthcr  employee  of  the  comimnv,  and  that  on  the  morning  of  the  acci- 
c»nt,  and  a  little  while  l>efore  k  occurred,  he  saw  Venable  on  the  train, 
lit  diil  not  ih^njand  fare  from  him. 

On  the  point  raised  hy  this  testimony  of  the  conductor,  the  trial 
ndge  said  to  the  jurv  that  ^'if  the  phtintitf  had  been  notified  that  he 
ould  not  l)e  allowed  to  ride  on  its  trains  by  viilue  of  his  position  as 
pn  employee  of  the  road,  and  had  liecn  notified  that  he  could  not  ride 
n  its  tmms  without  a  pass  or  the  payment  of  fare,  and  he  was  under- 
liking  to  ride,  at  the  time  he  clainis  to  have  been  injured,  without  a 
)eiss  or  the  fniyment  of  fare,  arid  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to 
Slow  he  was  on  the  train  by  the  consent  or  permission  of  the  con- 
uctor,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  recover/*  Again,  |)utting  his  view 
f  the  law  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  save  all  misapprehension  on  the 
Kirtof  the  jury,  he  mys:  "If  the  proof  shows  that  the  plaintiff  was 
m  the  defendant-s  [ranid-transit  comp,ny'«J  train  with  the  knowledge 
►r  by  the  consent  of  tne  conductor,  tLen  he  occu[)ied  the  position  ot  a 
m1  not  tbiit  of  an  enjplovee  to  the  defendant  cum\rAuy,  aitd 
^^  ^^j/^^  tbe  same  ihitv  tbnt  »  common  carrier  o'we^  ^w^^fljcs^^u- 

And  if  ho  wiw  on  the  train  xiiidet  l\\al  sVaX^ o\ 
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facts,  and  the  proof  shows  there  was  a  head-end  collision,  *  *  *  tiw 
law  would  presume  that  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  the  rapid-transit  company,  and  your  verdict  should  bo  for 
the  plaintiff,  provided  he  was  injured." 

It  is  insisted  that  there  is  error  in  this  charee  of  the  court.     A  rail, 
road  company,  beyond  question,  has  the  right  to  make  and  enfon-e 
reasonable  rules  for  the  control  of  its  trnins  and  persons  thereon,  not 
only  to  provide  for  the  security  of  its  passengers  and  employees  but 
to  protect  itself  from  imposition  and  wrong  and  such  rules  can  not  be 
abrogated  by  subordinate  employees.     If,  therefore,  the  instruction 
of  the  trial  jud^e  is  to  be  taken  as  announcing  a  contrary  view,  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  error.     But  we  do  not  so  understand  it.    It 
must  be  considered,  and  was  no  doubt  so  understood  by  the  ]ur}%  in 
the  light  of  the  evidence  of  the  case  relied  on  bv  the  defendant  com- 
pany.    As  has  been  seen  from  the  testimony  of  tlie  conductor,  he  had 
never  exacted  fare  from  Venable  on  any  occasion  when  traveling  on  his 
train.     The  most  he  had  ever  done  was  to  call  his  attention  to  the  rule, 
and  then  permit  him  to  travel  unmolested.     lie  had  at  no  time  pot 
defendant  in  error  to  the  alternative  of  pacing  his  fare  or  getting  off, 
as  he  had  no  pass,  nor  did  he  the  morning  of  the  accident.     Before  it 
happened  he  saw  Venable  riding  in  his  train,  yet  he  did  not  approach 
him.     He  not  only  did  not  ask  him  for  fare,  but  he  makes  no  pretense 
of  a  purpose  on  his  part  to  do  so.     The  presumption  is  that  every  one, 
not  an  employee  in  the  service  of  the  company  in  running  the  train, 
and  traveling  openly  in  the  coaches  upon  a  passenger  tram,  is  a  pa**- 
senger,  and  if  riding  with  the  knowledge  of  the  conductor,  and  without 
interference  from  him,  that  he  has  been  iu*cepted  by  the  company  as 
such.     The  fact  that  he  is  riding  without  the  payment  of  fare  makee 
him  none  the  less  the  stranger  or  passenger.     And  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  person  can  not  be  converted  mto  a  trespasser  until  he  resists oi 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  reasonable  demand  of  him  who  is  in  charec 
of  the  train  to  pay  his  fare.     That  person  is  the  conductor.     He  i^tEe 
alter  ego  of  the  master,  clothed  with  authoritv  to  control  the  train, 
and,  among  other  things,  to  determine  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  carried 
on   it.     He  also,  for  himself,  decides  when-  he  will  demand  fare, 
requiring  a  party  either  to  pay  it  or  leave  the  train. 

The  case  at  bar,  according  to  the  testimony  most  favorable  for  the 
company,  is  that  of  a  party  traveling  on  a  passenger  train  under  th< 
eyes  of  "the  conductor,  and  who  knows  that  under  the  rule  his  duty  if 
to  pa}"  fare  or  furnish  a  pass,  Imt  who  is  not  called  upon  to  do  cithei 
up  to  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  it  is  to  this  case  that  this  instruc 
tion  was  directed.  We  think  in  such  a  case  the  railroad  company  cai 
not  be  exonerated  from  responsibility  to  such  a  party  who  suffem 
injury  as  a  consequence  of  its  negligence  or  want  of  care.  On  th( 
contrary,  his  presence  on  the  train  by  the  permission  of  the  conductor 
to  be  implied  from  his  knowledge  that  tno  party  was  there,  and  hii 
neglect  to  enforce  the  company's  rule  bv  requiring  fare  or  a  pass 
made  such  person  a  passenger  and  entitled  him  to  the  highest  degree 
of  care  for  his  safetv. 

The  weight  of  autliority  and  of  sound  policy,  we  think,  is  that  when 
a  servant  performs  all  his  work  at  a  fixed  place,  and  the  master,  eithe] 
by  custom  or  as  a  gratuity,  carries  him  to  and  from  his  work,  thi 
servant  doing  no  service  for  the  master  on  the  train.,  he  is  to  be  treifttei 
as  a  passenger.  Finding  no  cvror  itv  Vhe  «ueWoiv  oi  \3ti^  <i«v«V  \MS^sy<i 
the  judgment  ia  affirm^ 
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EMinx>inii«4'  Liability— Ha  I LKO AD  CoMPANtEs— Liabiliti'  of  a 
^Ci»^^«>?«  Cabrtkr  to  Empu»vek  Ix.TrRED  wuiLn  BEiNo  Transported 

iTCiTot'SLY— />fV/vVjj»r^w  /',  WfJit  Ktul  Rallwaij  To.,  J/y  Nttrfhtafttt-ni 

M»r/ir,  jtwi//*  ff*9-— Action  was  broujjfht  l)y  Charles  A.  Dickinson,  an 
pnipl«»y«*c  of  tlie  aliovc-muiK'tl  railway  c*nnpany,  again.st  the  same,  to 
nf«>»\>r  damages  for  i»]nries  inrurreci  by  hini  in  an  aocitlent  while  rid- 
\\s^  hunii*  Ici  hi>  dinner,  being  off  duty  and  ^rutnittni.sl}^  tnirhsported  by 
Ibr  i^*ompany.  The  defendant  company  claimed  that  a.^  the  accident 
WR*  cnii!<ed  by  the  ne^lig-enct^  of  one  of  its  motoniien,  the  principle 
tUt  an  employer  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  received  by  an  employee 
wWti  it  Wft.'^  diiO  li>  the  negligence  of  another  employee  or  ftdhn\' 
ji-rvant  engaged  in  the  same  service  would  apply,  and  the  plaintiff 
wouM  therefore  not  be  entitled  to  recover.  In  the  superior  court  of 
Suffolk  County,  Mai!.s.,  where  the  c^i^e  was  tried,  this  claini  wa^i 
uppntved  and  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant  cor- 
pttmliuii.  The  plaintiff  then  carried  his  case  before  the  supreme  judi- 
ml  rvmrt  of  the  State  upon  exceptions,  making  the  claim,  as  he  had  in 
thif  lower  court,  that  as  he  was  off  duty  when  injured  the  company 
Owe<l  him  the  same  duties  that  it  did  an  ordinary  passenger  upon  it^ 
lunil  that  the  fellow-servant  rule  <'ould  not  apply.     Tht»  supreme 

(icial  court  rendered  it8  decision  January  *J,  1^01,  supporting  his 
m,  and  sustained  hi^  exceptions. 

From  the  opinion  of  said  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Knowlton,  the 
following,  showing  the  decision  and  the  reasons  therefor,  is  quoted: 

The  question  in  tiiis  case  is  whether  the  plaintitf  was  on  the  defend- 
ttiitV  mr  a>i  a  inussenger  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or  whelhiT  he  was 
Hf  That  moment  in  tlie  service  of  the  defendant,  in  such  a  sense  that 
tip  negligent  nn»roniiaii  was  his  fellow-servant. 

The  ii>*''ni'.Mt  ha<l  made  a  rule  *' permitting  policemen,  tiremen, 
Mvi^rti  lit*^.  news  agents,  and  employees  of  the  defentlant  com- 

piniv  in  utiiinitrt,  to  ride  free  at  any  time;  such  persons  being  n'quin*d 
'o  rrde  upon  the  front  platform,  so  far  us  practicable/*  At  the  time 
tif  the  accident  the  plaintiff' was  riding  <»n  the  front  p hit foiiu,  under 
thi>  rule,  wcrjrintr  his  uniform.  Perscrris  riding  gnUuilously  undtM-  this 
Jnle  are  pa  .  as  well  as  thosi*  who  pay  their  fare. 

All  mfmt  rbe  tdasses  iiicluiled  in  the  rule  stand  alike  in  refer- 

eijet*  to  the  duty  of  care  which  the  defendant  owes  them,  w  hether  they 
jcDtne  within  one  ])art  of  the  des*'ription  or  another.  The  ruin  in  ref- 
|i«i*nt?c  to  employees  permits  *Ju»m  to  ride  at  m\y  time  and  platx^,  and 
ifor  anv  puriwse.  if  they  are  in  uniforui.  The  reasons  in  eacn  case  for 
lexten<ling  this  privilege  U>  mendters  of  these  different  classes  are  not 
li*  Pronaldy  they  are  different  in  reference  to  different  clnsses, 
,  are  snch  as  tlie  defendant  deems  sufficient.  So  far  as  employ- 
In-?*  an*  i-oncernt'd,  it  is  enough  that,  except  possibly  in  regard  to  W'Car- 
ing  uniform,  they  are  given  the  same  rignts  as  othns  wlio  fiave  no 
limrt  connection  with  the  defendant  liy  employment  i\v  otherwise. 
I  f|iiei«tion,  then,  is  whether  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff 
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was  riding  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  rights  given  by  this  rule,  or 
whether  he  was  on  the  car  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  servint 
of  the  defendant,  so  as  to  make  him  at  that  moment  a  fellow-servant  of 
the  motorman.  The  bill  of  exceptions  answers  this  question  in  lU 
statement,  as  follows:  His  work  for  the  defendant  ^^ consisted  of  a 
certain  number  of  trips  at  fixed  and  regular  times  each  dbay.  At  the 
time  of  the  accident  he  was  not  on  actual  duty,  but  at  about  noon  had 
finished  his  work  of  that  morning,  got  on  the  first  car  that  came  along, 
and  was  going  home  to  dinner.  That  he  took  no  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  car.  That  he  usually  had  about  three  hours,  lietween 
twelve  and  three  o'clock,  during  which  he  was  not  on  actual  duty,  and 
his  time  was  his  own,  and  he  usually  returned  home  about  noon  to 
dinner.'"  The  car  on  which  he  was  riding  was  not  on  the  line  on 
which  he  was  employed.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  he  did  not  stand 
in  the  relation  of  a  servant  to  the  defendant.  His  time  was  his  own, 
and  he  owed  the  defendant  no  duties  until  the  time  arrived  for  resum- 
ing his  work.  It  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  the  defendant,  as  a 
servant,  to  take  the  car  on  which  he  was  riding  and  go  to  a  par- 
ticular plac^e  for  his  dinner.  He  might  go  where  he  pleased  and  when 
he  pleased  during  the  interval  before  coming  back  to  his  work.  Thw 
cxise  is  different  m  this  particular  from  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
riding  in  the  line  of  his  duty  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  His 
rights  were  the  same  as  if,  after  finishing  his  day's  service,  he  had 
taken  a  car  in  the  evening  to  visit  a  friend  or  to  do  any  business  of  bis 
own.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  in  the  defendant's  service  during  the 
dav  would  not  make  him  a  fellow-sen'ant  with  the  motorman  while 
riding  in  the  evening  under  the  rule,  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  a 
policeman  or  a  news  dealer.     Exceptions  sustained. 


Employees'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Validity  of  Re- 
lease OF  Claim   fob    Damages — Grea^    Northern  Railway  Co.  t. 
KasUchke^  lOI^,  Federal  Rej>tjrter^  page  ^0, — In  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  district  of  North  Dakota  a  judgment  was  rendered 
in  favor  of  Carl  Kasischke.  who  had  brought  suit  against  the  above- 
named  railway  company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  incurred  by 
him  while  in  its  employ.     The  defendant  company  sued  out  a  writ  of 
error  and  carried  the  case  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
which  rendered  its  decision  Octol)er  8, 1900,  and  aflSrmedthe  judgment 
of  the  lower  court.     The  evidence  showed  that  Kasischke  had  signed 
a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  after  his  injury,  and  this  release 
was  offered  as  a  defense  to  his  suit  by  the  railway  company.     He 
claimed,  however,  that  said  release  was  obtained  from  him  by  fraud 
and  misrepresentation,  and  was  therefore  void  and  of  no  effect. 

Upon  this  point  Circuit  Judge  Thayer,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  spoke  as  follows: 

It  is  further  urged  by  the  defendant  company  that  the  plaintiff  on 
December  12,  1898,  for  a  valuable  coT\s\d^T«X\oTi.^  T^^Aje^^W.  ttni&.ifi^ 
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lase^  of  action  then  existing,  and  that  this  atition  it*  Imrred  by  the 
jlea^e,  which  is  in  the  following  form: 

'•  Fornj  !27(i4.    (ii-eat  Northern  Railway  Line.    Great  Northern  Rail- 
ray  Company.     Release  of  r>anift^efc^. 
''"  Know  all  men  by  these  present^s,  that  in  consideration  of  the  suin  of 

ledicul  attt^ntioii ,  to  mo  in  hand  paid  by  the  Great  Northern 

■.iaihvay  C bmpany,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledj^ed*  1  have 
felea^sed,  acquitted,  and  discnarged.  and  by  these  pre*>ients  Ho  release, 
ketiuit,  and  forever  disrhar^^e,  the  said  railway  company,  its  succ€\siior3 
)ina  asjsigns,  of  and  from  anv  and  all  t^use  or  t'auses  of  action,  costs, 
aari^'es,  claim,  or  demand,  of  whatever  name  or  nature,  in  any  manner 
Irising  or  to  grow  out  of  pei*sonal  Injuries  received  by  mo  at  Hreeken- 
'ridge  on  December*],  ls*J8,  while  assistmg  in  coaling  engine  No.  20U. 

tl  slipi^M^d  and  fell  into  tjink  pit,  and  coal  from  pocket  fell  on  me, 
[Thereby  I  was  severely  injured.  The  receipt  of  said  sum  of  medical 
Attention dollars  being  hereby  acknowledged  to  bo  in  full  pay- 
pient,  satisfaction,  and  discharge  of  any  and  all  such  cause  or  ciiuses  of 
action,  costiji,  charges,  and  demand  arising  or  growing  out  of  said  per- 
sonal injuries  received  as  aforesaid, 

t"In  witness  whereof.  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  llith 
ay  of  Decenil»*»r,  A,  D.  18t»8. 
*'Caki,  Kasischke,     [seal. J 
•'In  presence  of — 
''J.  C  Nolan. 
'^£.  Abig.'^ 
Along  the  margin  of  this  release  was  written  the  following  statement, 
ut  it  was  unsigned. 
*'This  release  read  and   explained   to  me   Inifore   signature,   and 
releui^es  all  claims  forpersonlil  injurv  to  date/' 

Witt)  respect  to  this  document  the  plaintiff  testlHed,  in  substtince, 
that  on  December  lt>,  181KS.  ti\'e  days  after  the  accident,  he  was  sent 
for  to  come  to  the  roundhouse;  that  tie  wtus  somewhat  atfectod  by 
dizziness  at  that  time,  as  a  result  of  the  accident;  that  on  re^iching  the 
office  in  the  i*oundhouse  he  was  shown  a  [niper  by  the  division  nuwter 
mechanic,  J,  C*  Nohiu,and  was  asked  if  be  understo^jd  it;  that  he  told 
Nolan  at  the  time  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  English;  that 
"*IoIan  then  read  the  paper  to  him,  but  that  he  did  not  understand  it 
fully  or  at^-^Jurately;  that,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
ensued  about  the  paper,  he  told  Nolan  that  his  doctor  had  asked  him  that 
[iiorning  for  a  dollar,  and  that  Nolan  replied,  '*The  company  will  pay 
jrour  doctor  bill  and  give  you  a  light  job*"  He  further  testitied,  in 
lubstance,  that  Nolun  did  not  explain  to  him  that  the  d<x*ument  wiii? 
_*nded  as  a  release  of  his  claim  for  damages  on  account  of  the  injury 
tat  he  had  sustiiined:  that  he  did  not  understand  it  to  be  an  agree- 
Hient  of  that  nature,  but  did  suppose  that  it  wii.s  an  engagement  on 
'le  company's  part  to  pay  his  doctor  and  give  him  a  light  job,  becjiuse 
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folan  said  thev  would  do  so  when  he  was  asked  to  sign  the  document. 

3e  also  testified  that  the  interview  with  Nolan,  when  the  paper  was 

dgned,  lajsted  only  live  or  ten  minuter;  that  no  money  was  paid  to  him 

that  time  or  afterwards;  that  nt^thing  wa*s  said  al.)out  paying  him 

y  money;  that  he  ascertained  the  real  purjiortof  the  writing  after  it 

signed,  through  a  convM'^atiou  with  ji^ome  of  his  fellow-workmeiv^ 
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and  that  ho  would  not  have  signed  the  paper  had  he  known  it  to  be  i 
roloase  of  all  claims  against  the  company  lor  being  injured.    The  evi- 
dence for  the  defendant  with  respect  to  tbis  transaction  was,  as  a  matter ' 
of  course,  entirely  ditferent,  ana  tended  to  establish  that  the  release  ii ' 
question  was  not  only  read  by  Nolan,  but  that  the  object  thereof  wi« ' 
fully  explained  to  the  plaintiff  before  it  was  signed,  and  that  he  exe- 
cuted it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  language  employed,  even  if  he 
(lid  not  comprehend  its  legal  effect. 

It  was  c'learly  the  duty  of  the  master  mechanic,  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  plaintiff  could  not  read  or  write  English,  and  that  he  relied 
uiX)n  him  for  an  explanation  of  the  contents  of  the  paper,  to  explaia 
its  purport  and  the  object  of  asking  hun  to  sign  it,  and  to  do  so  fully, 
in  language  which  the  plaintiff  could  comprehend.  Because  Noiaa 
represented  the  defendant  company  in  the  transaction,  it  w«w  his  dutv 
to  exercise  special  care  in  explaining  its  contents  to  the  plaintiff.  It 
was  likewise  the  plaintiff's  dutv  to  make  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  i 
correct  understanding  of  the  document  before  he  signed  it,  and  not  to 
sign  it  until  he  had  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  he  did  under- 
stand it.  We  think,  however,  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  re^ 
u|X)n  Nolan  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the  paper, 
ina^smuch  as  he  assumed  the  duty  of  interpreting  and  explain  mg  it| 
and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  bound  to  seeV  other  advice  on  the  suk- 
ject.  The  result  is  that  if  Nolan,  by  his  statements  or  conduct,  misM 
the  plaintiff  in  any  manner  as  to  the  effect  of  the  instrument  and 
induced  him  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  a  writing  by  which  he  WM 
to  have  his  doctor's  bill  paid  and  get  a  light  jol),  and  that  it  was  not  ia 
fact  ji  release  of  his  cause  of  action,  it  ought  not  to  stand  or  be  accepted 
in  the  present  a<^tion  as  a  bar  to  a  recover}'. 

The  (contention  of  the  defendant  company  is  that  there  was  no  eri- 
dcnc(»  whatsoever  which  tended  in  any  win'  to  impeach  the  validity  of 
the  rcl(»ase,  and  that  the  court  should  have  so  declared.     But,  in  the 
light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  are  unable  to  assent  to  that  proposition. 
In  the  tirst  place,  the  consideration  recited  in  the  release  as  nioring 
from  the  defendant  company,  to  wit,  *'  medical  attention,"  was  triflitf 
in  comparison  with  the  permanent  bodily  injury  which  the  piaintil 
appears  to  have  susbiined;  and  this  in  itself  raises  a  suspicion  of^unfair- 
ness,  and  gives  color  to  the  claim  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  some  ynj 
diH'ci  ved,  and  did  not  understand  that  he  was  releasing  his  right  of  ai^tion. 
Aside  from  this  view  are  the  positive  statements  of  the  plaintiff  that 
he  was  not  advised  that  the  instrument  was  intended  as  a  release  of  his 
claim  for  diunages;  that  he  would  not  have  signed  it  had  he  understood 
such  to  be  the  object  of  asking  his  signature;  that  statements  or  repre- 
sentations were  made  by  Nolan,  which  are  not  embodied  in  the  docu- 
ment, that  gave  him  a  (litt'erent  understanding  of  its  puipose;  andtha 
obvious  facts  that  the  plaintiff  wjis  to  some  extent  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  superior  officer,  and  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  tha 
language  in  wnich  the  paper  was  written,  and  in  which  the  negotiatioiu 
leading  to  its  signature  were  conducted.     These  considerations,  in  our 
opinion,  warranted  the  trial  court  in  permitting  the  jury  to  determine 
\vhether  the  plaintiff  had  consciously  released  his  right  of  action,  or 
whether  his  signature  to  the  release  had  been  obtained  by  conduct  or 
representations  on  the  part  of  the  company's  agent  which  amounted 
to  deceit. 
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While  It  U  essentiul  U\  the  public  wolfare  that  the  inte^^'ity  of  writ- 
?n  eontraet!;!  should  he  inaintuined,  by  requiring  the  parties  thereto, 
?fore  they  t*ign  tli^  samv,  to  exercise  ren.Hon:ible  diligence  in  aetiuir- 
'  n  correct  knowledge  of  their  ineaninj^  and  effect*  3'et  it  h  equally 
important  that  the  rule  of  law  in  thi?  respect  should  not  be  applicH 
rith  8uch  .-strictness  as  will  enable  persons  who  are  so  disposed  to 
ily  overreaeh  those  who  are  unlettered  and  unwary,  and  deprive 
"thetu  of  valuabli*  rights.  In  this  instance  we  are  satisfied  that  it  was 
the  function  of  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  plaintitl  was  dec«!ivcd 
as  tu  the  contents  of  the  release,  and  also  to  deteniiine  whether  he  wtus 

i guilty  of  any  such  netrligence  in  executing  it,  under  the  circumstances 
Qisclosed  by  the  proofs  a.s  should  estop  him  from  contesting  its  validity. 
The  judgment  below  i**  accordingly  affirmed, 
I  Employer's'  Liability— Vice-Principal — Negligence  of  Fellow- 
Servant^  *sV//<///  IK  Allingtrm  and  Ch/Hs  Jf/ut/fhrhfrlfuj  <W.,  ^iS' 
Atlnrttlc  Rtpftrfe}\  parje  177, — AHiert  E.  Small  brought  suit  against 
the  above-named  company  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries 
incurred  while  in  its  einplov  and  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
defendantV  negligence.  In  the  supretne  judicial  court  in  Cumberland 
County,  Me.,  a  verdict  of  %'b^)K\  damages  was  given  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  defendant  com|jany  moved  for  a  new  trial  and  a  hearing  wa.s  had 
before  the  full  Vjctich  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  law  term.  Said 
court  rendered  its  decision  danuary  'J*.*,  l^^rU,  and  granted  the  motioiL 
From  tlie  opinion  of  the  c(mrt,  wliich  shows  the  facts  in  the  ca^se  and 
wa.s  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Wlswell,  the  following  is  quoted: 


I 


I 


At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  employ  of  the 

'defendant,  ajid  was  engaged  with  others  in  the  work  of  hoisting  and 

I»lacing  in  position  a  large  metal  ui>pliatice  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 

I  of  c<dlecting  sawdust  and  shavings,  and  known  as  a  "Vlust  collet^tor/^ 
The  defendant,  a  corporation  doing  fnisiness  \i\  the  Stati^  of  Michigan, 
had  nuide  a  contract  with  the  Williams  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Portland,  to  furnish  for  the  latter  tliis  dust  collector,  and  to  plaee  the 
fetnme  in  position  on  top  of  the  boiler  house  of  its  plant,  This  appli- 
ance had  arrived  in  Portland,  the  framework  within  whieh  it  was  to 
be  placed  had  l)een  constructed  l>y  the  miaiuifactu ring  company  as  pro- 
vided in  the  contract,  and  the  plaintiff  and  other  employees  of  the 
I  defendant  had  commenced  hoisting  the  collector  by  incaris  of  ropes  and 
blocks,  sometimes  called  a  "double  fall  and  ta(*kii\"  Just  before  the 
liccident  the  col  lector  had  beerr  hoisted  nearly,  Init  not  quite,  far  enough, 
when  the  twt»  blocks  came  together,  and  it  became  necesisary  to  unfasten 
the  tackle  and  rearrange  the  blocks  so  that  the  adilitional  hoisting  could 
be  accomplished.  To  do  this,  it  was  necesstiry  to  teuqiomrily  .sc(*ure 
the  collector  in  place  while  the  fall  and  tackle  wiis  unfastened  and 
rearmnged. 
The  plaintirt'  and  other  servants  of  the  defendant,  fellow-servants  of 
the  plaintiff,  had  idaced  planks,  blocks,  and  proj)?s  un(ler  the  collector 
"'or  this  purimse.an<l  the  plaintiff  was  on  top  of  the  colhM-tor,  unfasten- 
ng  the  tackle,  when  it  fell  a  few  feet,  and  the  plaintiff  w^^  \\\\ov«\\  X^ 
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the  roof  of  the  boiler  house,  sustaining  some,  but  not  very  seriom, 
injiiry. 

There  is  no  intimation  that  any  of  the  appliances  furnished  by  the 
defendant  were  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  that  there  was  not  u 
abundance  of  suitable  materials  oi  all  kinds  with  which  to  do  thii 
work  of  hoisting.  Nor  is  there  any  claim  made  that  the  servanti 
cmployeil  by  the  defendant  were  incompetent  or  insufficient  in  num- 
bor,  and  no  allegation  of  that  kind  is  contained  in  the  writ. 

The  accident  was  unquestionably  caused  by  the  failure  of  thoM 
engaged  in  securing  this  collector  in  its  temporary  position,  while  the 
tackle  was  to  te  unfastened,  to  exercise  sufficient  care.  But  this  wis 
the  fault  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  fellow-sen^ants,  or  some  one  or  more 
of  them.  The  defendant  had  performed  its  full  duty  when  it  had 
provided  suita})le  appliances  necessary  for  the  work  of  hoisting  and 
placing  in  position  tnis  collector,  and.  had  emploj'ed  competent  and 
sufficient  workmen. 

But  it  is  urged  that  the  defendant' s  superintendent,  by  reason  of  his 
entire  superintendence  of  this  work,  and  of  the  absence  of  the  emplover, 
was  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff,  but  that  he  was  a  vice-pnnci- 
pal;  that  he  had  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  work,  and  tnat  he 
was  negligent  in  not  giving  more  explicit  instructions  as  to  tempo- 
rarily securing  the  collector,  and  in  not  himself  seeing  that  this  wm 
propeily  and  safely  done;  and  that  the  defendant  is  liable  for  any 
negligence  of  his. 

The  doctrine  that  a  superior  servant  is  on  that  account  a  vice-prin- 
cipal, representing  his  master,  nither  than  a  fellow-servant  with  othen 
employed  bv  the  same  master  and  engaged  in  the  same  work,  does  not 

? re  vail  in  ttis  State,  and  is  not  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority, 
he  master's  liability  to  one  servant  for  the  negligence  of  another  m 
no  way  depends  upon  the  superior  rank  of  the  negligent  servant,  A 
servant  of  any  gmde  may  be  employed  in  the  discnarge  of  the  parti^ 
ular  and  personal  duties  which  the  master  owes  to  the  servant,  as  when 
he  is  engaged  in  the  duty  of  providing  safe,  suitable,  and  sufficient 
machinery  and  appliances,  while  engaged  in  such  employment, 
although  at  other  times  he  may  be  only  a  fellow-servant  with  other 
employees,  he  Ijccomes  a  vice-prmcipal,  and  his  master  is  liable  for  his 
negligence,  })ecause  the  |)erformance  of  these  duties  can  not  l)e  dele- 
gated by  a  master  so  as  to  relieve  himself  from  the  consequence  of 
negligence  in  these  respects.  The  test  which  determines  the  master^s 
liability  for  the  negligence  of  one  employee,  whereby  injury  is  caiued 
to  another,  is  the  nature  of  the  duty  that  is  being  performed  by  the 
negligent  servant  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  not  the  comparative 
grades  of  the  two  servants. 

In  this  case  the  superintendent  represented  the  defendant  at  Port- 
land, and  was  undoubtedly  in  the  position  of  a  vice-principal  while  he 
was  engaj^ed  in  the  perfonuance  of  those  duties  that  the  defendant 
owed  to  its  employees,  in  providing  all  necessary  and  proper  appli- 
ances and  materials,  lK)th  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  But  in  doing 
the  work  of  hoisting  this  dust  collector  into  its  position  he  was  a  fel- 
low-servant of  th(*  plaintiff,  who  was  employed  for  and  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  same  purpose;  and,  even  if  any  negligence  can  be 
attributed  to  the  superintendent  in  the  iXM-formanc^  of  this  work  of 
temporarily  securing    the   collector^  necessarily   iwcvdental  to   the 
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-])^  4!iuperintendpnt  and  the  plaintiff,  it  was  the 
'V-srrvant,  fur  whi<^h  tho  dofeodaut  is  not  liable, 
hioken  line  of  authorities  in  this  State, 
M  1  ■.  no  neofli|rerii'e  up<^n  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and 

iiu  fiinee^  t'rofn  whieb  such  negligence  can  properly  be  inferred. 

Id   i    i...  4iig  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  the  jury  must   have  been 
tiifluotM*<Hl  by  HomQ  improper  motive.     Motion  sui^tained.     New  trial 


NoKLtAmuiTT  or  CorNTY  fob  Wages  Due  Employees  of  Sub- 
cnoR — Ekfect  of  Failure  to  Require  Execution  of  Bond 
^ '  VICTOR — K/it^^i^  Camity  r,  ASmed^  58  Sfmt/nrt^ttrrn  RfjporftT^ 

-Action  wa8  brought  by  Robert  Sneed  against  Rhea  County, 
'enlist  for  »ervicej§  rendered  for  a  contractor  in  constructing  a  county 
'  In  the  circuit  court  of  Rhea  County  a  hearing  was  had  and  a 

"ut  wu.-*  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff^  Sneed.     The  (*ounty, 
dc^feodant.  then  carried  the  t^se,  upon  a  >vrit  of  error,  tn  the 
me  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  November  Id; 
and  reversed  the  judgnient  of  the  court  l>elow. 
Judge  Caldwell  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  and 
icUited  tlie  facts  of  the  caj§e  and  the  rea8on8  for  the  decision  therein  in 
^the  following  language: 

l'nd<^r  the  appointment  and  authority  of  the  county  court  of  Rhea 
Cc^unty,  three  con uuissioners  contraj'ti^d  with  the  Groton  Bridge  Com- 
jiHiiy  to  erect  a  bridge  across  Richland  Creek,  in  that  county,  at  the 
f  ^1,875,  to  be  paid  as  foUows:  $1JHM»  when  the  substructure 
^  iw.^  ready  for  the  superstrurture,  and  the  remaining  ^Ih  when 
tiitj  entire  structure  should  be  completed.  For  some  unexplained  rea- 
M>ii,  the  commissionei*s  failed  to  exact  the  contractors  bond  contem- 
jplatcd  by  chapter  182  of  the  act.s  of  18l>9,  and  it  was  not  execut4?d. 
■The  iiroton  Bridge  Com  pan}*  su!)let  the  construction  of  the  substruc- 
ture to  Thompson,  and  he  in  turn  sublet  it  to  Ni|iper,  who  emph»yed 
nuJiierous  laborers  to  do  the  work  for  him,  \\  hile  inspecting  the 
work  a?i  it  progressed,  the  eommissi oners,  on  different  oeeasions,  saw 
thi^se  hifKU'ers  engaged  uixm  the  masonry  in  thr  alnitnieuts,  but 
a*wumed  no  control  of  thenu  and  made  no  eontnut  with  them,  Robert 
Sueed  was  one  of  these  laborers.  When  his  services  were  ended,  and 
hi»4  employer,  Nipper,  had  paid  hini  oidy  a  part  of  the  compensation 
due  him.  he  demanded  the  residue  from  the  i-ommissioners,  who 
refuj*ed  to  pay  it,  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  not  employed  him, 
anil  therefore  owed  him  nothing*  This  demand  was  made  and  pay- 
ment refused  after  the  substructure  was  completed,  before  final  settle- 
luent  with  the  original  i^ontrac  tor,  and  when  the  county  still  owed  it 
the  Utter  installment  of  3^is75,  After  the  bridge  had  been  finished, 
iici*ept»v|,  fijKl  paid  for,  Sneed,  to  whom  the  Imlance  was  still  due  from 
iit  I  his  suit  to  recover  the  amount  thereof  from  the 
ircuit  judge  tried  the  case  without  a  jury,  and  adiudged 
tho  countv  liable,  ''b<ith  at  c<»mmon  law  and  because  of  the  failure  of 
^e^tHymnussiuTwrs  to  take  bond  a^  required  by  chapter  1^2,  wcUs  l^^D^" 
for  die  sum  i^/ufwed,  tmd  the  county  appealed  in  error. 
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The  learned  trial  judge  was  in  error.  Clearly,  common-law  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  count}'  for  the  debt  could  properly  be  wed 
alone  upon  an  express  or  an  implied  contract,  and  neitner  of  these  is 
shown  in  the  proof.  It  is  not  contended  that  Snecd  had  an  express 
contract  with  the  county;  nor  is  the  fact  that  the  commissioner fre- 
quenth'  saw  him  with  other  laborers  at  work  on  the  masonry,  and 
afterwards  accepted  the  completed  structure,  sufficient  to  raise  u 
implied  promise  on  the  part  of  the  county  in  his  fayor.  They  engaged 
the  Groton  Bridge  Company  to  furnish  a  finished  structure  for  an 
agreed  price,  and  had  the  le^al  right  to  assume  that  it  would  pay  for 
all  labor  and  material  employed,  and  by  paying  that  price  to  that 
company  they  absolved  the  county  from  all  liability  for  the  benefits 
recciyed. 

If  the  Groton  Bridge  Compain^  had  abandoned  its  contract,  and 
Sneed,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  conmiissioners,  had  then  constructed 
the  bridge,  and  it  had  ])een  accepted,  the  case  would  be  like  thatoi 
Madison  Co.  v.  Gibbs,  9  Lea,  883,  and  he,  under  the  authority  ol 
that  case  and  upon  principle,  would  be  entitled  to  a  recovery  again^fl 
the  county  for  the  benefits  conferred,  on  the  ground  of  an  implied 
promise  to  pa}^  therefor.  But,  as  has  been  seen,  such  is  not  thecaf^ 
presented  in  this  record.  Here  the  performance  of  the  expiesscon- 
tract  by  and  with  the  Groton  Bridge  Company  for  the  completed 
structure  necessarily  precludes  the  idea  of  an  implied  contract  witl 
Sneed  or  any  other  laborer  doing  a  part  of  the  work.  An  express 
contract  witfi  one  person  to  perform  the  whole  of  a  certain  pieceol 
work  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  an  implied  contract  with  anotbei 

Eerson  to  do  a  part  of  the  same  work,  and,  being  so,  the  two  can  not 
ave  legal  efficacy  at  the  same  time.  The  law  never  implies  a  promiM 
from  a  situation  clearly  covered  by  an  express  contmct,  as  in  thie 
in.^tance. 

The  object  of  chapter  18:^  of  the  acts  of  1899,  as  recited  in  the  tide, 
is  *'to  protect  laterers  and  furnishers  of  materials  on  public  works." 
The  first  section  prohibits  the  letting  of  *'any  public  work,"  for  city, 
county,  or  State,  ••until  the  contractor  shall  first  execute  a  good  and 
solvent  lK)nd  to  the  eflect  that  he  will  pa}'  for  all  materials  and  laljoi 
us(»d  in  said  contract;''  the  second  and  fourth  sections  authorize  every 
unpaid  liilK)rer  and  material-man,  who  has  given  the  prescribed  notice 
of  nis  demand,  to  bring  an  action  upon  that  bond  in  his  own  name 
and  the  third  section  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  officer  to  let  i 
contract  for  any  public  work  without  requiring  the  bond  provided  foi 
in  the  first  section.  Undoubtedh'  the  structure  erected  ])y  the  Grotoi 
Bridge  Company  was  a  ''public  work, ".within  the  contemplation  o 
this  act,  and  the  county's  commissioners  were  as  certainly  guilty  of  i 
misdemeanor  in  letting  the  contract  without  first  taking  the  require 
bond.  Under  a  well-established  rule  of  law.  that  marked  dereUctio 
of  positive  duty  on  the  part  of  the  conmiissioners  constitutes  negl 
gc^nce  per  se,  and  renders  them  liable,  not  only  to  a  criminal  proseci 
tion  for  the  statutory  misdemeanor,  but  also  to  a  civil  action  lor  dsLa 
ages  resulting  to  laborers  and  material  men,  who  would  have  bee 
protected  by  the  prescribed  bond  if  executed. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  county  is  liable  for  the  negle< 
of  its  commissioners.     The  duty  of  recj^uiring  the  prescribed  bond 
by  the  statute  devolved  upon  the  '"  public  officer"  ckar^edmth  letdc 
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ho  I'ontmct,  utid  for  the  failure  to  i)erforrii  tlmt  dutv  the  st^ititte 
cclare.s  ''such  officer  .shull  be  guilty  of  !i  iiiiMloiiietmor/*  Seetiuus  1, 
The  duty  inid  liability  for  Hh  breaeh  are  inipoHed  on  the  siime  per- 
n.  Consequently  these  eoiuoHwHioners  vv^o  .should  have  takeu  the 
nd,  and  not  the  eoiinty.  are  responsible  for  the  omission  diselosed 
this  ease.  The  mere  faet  tliat  the  eommissioners  were  appointees 
erf  the  county,  and  aetinjjf  for  it*  dm^^^  [not]  render  it  responsible  for 
their  failure  to  take  the  bond.  Their*  departure  from  the  course  of 
duty  in  this  retfard  wa^<  in  no  legal  sen.se  the  twt  of  the  eounty,  nor 
oui*  for  whieh  any  statute  tixes  liability  upon  the  eounty.  It  is  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  [>rivute  action  can  not  fie  nuiintained  against  a  eoiintv 
"or  damages  arising  from  the  neglect  of  its  otiieers  in  eonncetion  witL 
uldic  highways,  unless  some  statute  confers  the  right  to  do  so. 


t  Right  of  Employer  to  Stop  Wages  of  Emfloyke  to  Make 
V   Loss    Suffered   throuoii    Employee's    Mistake — Effect  of 
Receipt  in  Full — Georgia  /iailroad  Co,  v,  Gouedti,  36  Soufh'a^strni 
iejxrjier^  jjOf/e  691, — Action  was  brought  by  J,  IL  (rouedy  against  the 
bove-named  company  to  recover  wages,  the  payment  of  whitdj  had 
^     been  withheld.     lie  recovered  a  judgment  in  a  justice's  court  and  the 
H^ompany  appealed  to  the  sujjerior  court  of  Fulton  County,  Ga.,  where, 
^■upon  the  triaK  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  his  favor.     The  company 
^piade  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  which  was  overruled,  and  the  company 
then  carried  the  case  uj>  on  a  writ  t)f  error  to  the  supreme  court  of 
^«tbe  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  July  I'i,  11*00.  and  aliinued  the 
^^ction  of  the  lower  courts.     The  evidence  showed  that  Gimedy  was 
employed  as  billing  clerk  by  one  Wi^rnef.  the  local  agent  of  the  rail- 
road company  in  Atlanta,  (fa.;  that  in  rebilling  a  carload  of  corn  sent 
by  a  dealer  in  Tennessee  to  a  merchant  in  Tnion,  S.  C,  he  erroneously 
marked  it  for  Marion,  S.  C;  that  when  it  arrived  in  Marion  there. 
was  no  consignee  there  to  receive  it;  that  it  was  then  sent  to  Union, 
its  original  destination,  but  the  consignee  there  refused  to  accept  it 
because  of  the  delay;  that  it  was  sent  to  (ireenville,  S.  C.,  and  sold  by 
,      the  railroad  company  at  a  loss;  that  the  loss  was  divided  among  the 
vanous  i-ailroad  companies  over  whose  lines  the  corn  had  passed,  and 
the  amount  assessed  against  the  (ieorgia  railroad  company  was  charged 
^  to  it8  local  agent  at  Atlanta,  Werner;  that  he  in  turn  charged  it  to 
HOouedy.  and  when  the  paymiLster  came  to  Atlanta  to  pay  otl'  the  eni- 
'      ployee,-*  of  the  comiuuiy,  the  pay  rtill  showed  that  ^U)  of  Gouedy's 
^ wages  had  been  marked  ** stopped;  ■'  that  >ubse<juently  similar  amounts 
rere  deducted  from  his  w^ages,  the  amounts  being  given  to  Werner  by 
the  pa3*master,  until  the  amount  assessed  agiiinst  the  railroad  company 
lud  by  it  charged  to  Werner  had  been  paid;  that  Gouedy  protested, 
jut  the  |>aymaster  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  but  that 
louedv  must  appeal  to  the  officials  of  the  road,  and  that  so  far  as  he 
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was  concerned  Gouedy  must  take  the  amount  offered  him  or  gri 
nothing;  that  Gouedy  took  the  amounts  offered  and  upon  each  ocOi 
sion  signed  the  pay  roll,  thus  receipting  in  full  for  all  demands,  bat 
he  had  never  agreed  that  Werner  should  ''stop"  any  of  his  wages. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Josdci 
Simmons,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  prepared  by  the  court,  readi 
in  part  as  follows: 

1.  In  a  suit  by  an  employee  against  a  railroad  company  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  wages,  the  company  can  not  legally  defend  by  showing  tiMt 
the  plaintiff  had  made  a  mistake  whereby  the  company  had  suffered 
loss,  which  had  been  charged  to  an  agent  who  was  his  superior,  and 
under  whom  he  was  employed,  and  that  in  order  to  reimburse  thit 
agent  it  had  stopped  the  wages  of  the  plaintiff;  such  a  course  not  being 
authorized  by  any  rule  of  the  companj"  known  to  the  employee,  or 
agreed  to  by  him. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  employee,  when  he  received  a  part  of  hiswagei, 
gave  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  demands,  does  not  estop  him  to  claim  the 
balance,  when  it  appears  that  he  at  the  time  protested  against  the 
''  stoppage"  of  a  portion  of  his  wages. 


LAWS  OF  YABIOTTS  STATES  BELATDTG  TO  LABOB  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUAST  1,  1896. 

(Tlie  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  con  tains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terrl- 
tanes  and  of  the  United  States  relating:  to  labor  in  force  January-  1,  1896.  Later  enactments  are 
ifiooduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

COLORADO. 

ACTS  OF  1901.     • 
Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  of  employees. 

Section  1.  Every  corporation,  company  or  indi\ndual  who  may  employ  agents, 
mvants  or  employeee,  such  agents,  servants  or  employees  being  in  the  exercise  of 
dne  care,  shall  be  liable  to  respond  in  damages  for  injuries  or  death  sustained  by  any 
ioch  aeent,  employee  or  servant,  resulting  from  the  carelessness,  omission  of  duty 
or  negligence  of  such  employer,  or  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  carelessness, 
omission  of  duty  or  negligence  of  any  other  agent,  servant  or  employee  of  the  said 
emplover,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  the  carelessness,  omis- 
non  of  duty  or  negligence  causing  injury  or  death  was  that  of  the  employer. 

Set.  2.  All  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  in  conflict  herewith,  are  hereby  repealed:  Pro- 
ridtd,  haii-eveTf  That  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  or  change  the  existing 
kw9  relating  to  the  rieht  of  the  person  injured,  or  in  case  of  death,  the  right  of  the 
hutiband  or  wife,  or  other  relatives  of  a  deceased  person,  to  maintain  an  action  against 
the  emplover. 

Approved  March  28,  1901. 

MARYLAND. 

ACTS  OF  1900. 
Chapter  71. — Tiyne  to  rote  to  be  uUoived  employees. 

Section  1.  An  additional  section  is  herebv  added  to  article  thirty-three  of  the  Code 
of  Public  General  Laws  of  Mar>*land,  entitled  "Elections,"  as  reenacted  bv  chapter 
tiro  hundred  and  two  of  the  acte  of  1896,  said  section  to  follow  section  eiglity-three 
of  said  article,  and  to  be  designated  as  section  83A,  and  to  read  as  foll<^ws: 

83 A.  At  ever>'  election,  whether  national,  State  or  municipal,  hereafter  held  in 
this  State,  every  employer,  whether  a  bo<ly  corporate,  firm  or  mdividual,  shall  allow 
itHorhis  employee  or  employees  sufiicient  time,  not  exceeding  four  hours,  within 
*rhich  to  vote;  provided,  that  the  said  employer  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  the 
time  when  his  employee  or  employees  shall  exercise  the  right  herein  granted,  the 
employeeor  employees  to  be  allowed  sufficient  time  not  excee<ling  four  hours.  Any 
employer,  whether  a  Ixwly  cori>orate,  firm  or  indivi<lual,  and  any  ofiicer  or  agent  of 
any  employer,  who  shall  rehise  to  allow  its  or  his  employee  or  employees  sutticient 
time,  not  exceeding  four  hours,  within  which  to  vote,  or  who  shall,  directly  or  indi- 
reetlv,  prevent  or  hinder  its  or  his  employee  or  emi)loyees  from  exercising  the  right 
herein  granted  by  any  form  of  inducement  whatever,  or  by  threats,  express  or 
imDlied,  that  the  exercise  by  said  employee  or  employees  of  the*  right  herein  granted, 
will  be  followe<i  by  a  discharge  from  siiid  employment,  or  by  a  nHinction  in  salary 
or  wages,  or  w^ho  shall  influence  or  attempt  to' infiuence  its  or  his  employei*  or 
emplovees  not  to  exercise  the  richt  herein  grante<l  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ana  upon  conviction  thereof  shall,  for  each  and  every 
offense,  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  five  hundreii  dollars  and  be  imprisoned 
in  jail  for  a  i>eriod  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Bbc.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  Muvb  20.  1900. 
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Chapter  453. — Pmjment  of  \mgen — Allegany  County. 

Settton  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  and  one  hundred  and  eightT-sz 
[of  article  one]  of  the  Code  of  Public  Local  Laws,  title  "Allejamy  C-ounty,"  miihlt 
"Manufacturers and  Miners,"  are  hereby  repealed  and  reeuacteil  with  an]endinMit& 
so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

isr>.  Every  coriK)ration  engaged  in  mining  or'mannfactiiringorof)eratinjytaniilro«i 
in  Allegany  County,  and  employing  ten  or  more  hands,  shall  pay  it**  emp)o\*H!ii  the 
full  luuount  of  their  wages  in  legal  tender  money  of  the  United  Statet*,  and  any  ixm- 
tract  by  or  on  })ehalf  of  any  such  coriK)ration  for  the  payment  of  the  whole' or  of 
any  ))art  of  said  wages,  in  any  other  manner  than  provuled  shall  Ix^  and  is  hereby 
dtriared  illegal,  null  and  void;  and  everv  such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  rec^fv^ 
from  any  such  cori)oration  employing  him,  the  whole  or  so  much  of  the  wagei 
earne<l  by  him  aa  shall  not  have  bt^n  actually  paid  to  him  in  legal  tcmler  money  d 
the  Unite<l  States  without  set-off  or  deduction  of  his  demand  for  or  in  respect  of  any 
account  or  claim  whatever,  but  no  such  corporation  employing  hands  as  aforeaid 
shall  issue  any  scrip  or  metallic  or  paper  cliecks  in  payment  of  the  sums  due  sidi 
employees,  nor  shall  such  employees  make  any  contract  with  its  [their]  employen 
by  which  such  employees  shall  l)ecompelle<l  to  purchase  their  supplies,  mert'han'ditt 
of  goods  from  any  private  or  company  stores  owned  and  operate<l  by  the  and 
employers;  nor  shall  said  employers  by  means  of  such  employment  exercise  any 
influence  whatever  on  said  han<ls"  by  pmmises  or  threats  to  com'i)el  their  employed 
to  deal  with  any  particular  men*hant  or  storekeeper. 

18().  Nothingin  the  prece<iing  section  shall  l>e  constnied  to  prevent  anv  such  cor- 
poration from  demising  to  any  (»f  its  employees  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  tene* 
nient  in  said  county  at  any  rent  thereon  reserved,  or  from  contrai^fng  for  or  a<lvancin|  I 
money  to  supply  him  with  nuKlicine  or  nunlical  attendance  needed  for  himself  or 
family,  or  smithing  or  fuel,  and  de<lucting  from  the  wages  of  any  such  employei^  for 
and  in  respect  of  such  rent,  medicine,  medicAl  attendance,  smithing  or  fuel,  or 'money 
a4lvancc<l  as  aforesaid,  or  deduction  of  dues  for  Miner's  Mutual  Aid  Society;  but  no 
such  corjMjration  shall  have  the  right  to  deiluct  any  moneys  from  the  wages  of  itt 
employtH»s  in  payment  for  merchandise  of  any  other  character  than  those  herein- 
V)eforc*in  this  section  mentioned  and  specifieil,*  subject  to  all  the  penalties  prescribed 
})y  section  one  hun<lred  and  eighty-eight. 

Sec.  2.  This  art  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  passage. 

Approved  April  7,  1900. 

Cii AiTER  589. — Sfdtn  for  fmuilr  emploiinit — Baltimore. 

Section  1.  Section  five  hundrefl  and  live,  chapter  one  hundreii  and  twenty-three, 
acts  of  General  Assembly  passed  Jamiary  session,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetyn'ight, 
is  hereby  rej-X^aled  and  reena(*t<Hl  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  r>05.  Every  employer  of  females  and  men-antile  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  city  of  Baltiinore  must  provide  and  maintain  suitable  st*iits  for  the  use 
of  such  employees.  A  person  is  deemed  not  to  maintain  suitable  seats  for  the  m*  of 
female  employees  unless  he  ixTUiits  the  usi*  thereof  by  such  employees  to  such  extent 
as  may  ]>e  rea*<rmal)le  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  proper  rest,  and  the  (juestion 
of  what  is  thus  rea.»^onable  is  one  for  determinatiuii  by  the  jury  or  the  court  acting  a? » 
jury  in  any  prosecution  hereun«ler. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date  of  its  pa.»ssage. 

Approved  April  10,  1900. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

ACTS  OF  liH)0. 
CnAPTER  18. — Industrial  ubinitiim — EMahlislniwut  (tj  a  textilt:  achool. 

Section  1.  A  textile  school  [shall]  l>e  establish(Nl  in  connection  with  the  Apicol- 
tural  and  Mechanical  ColU^ge,  where  young  men  and  women  nmy  l)e  e<lucate<l  m  the 
art  of  manufacturing  textile  fabrics  and  where  they  may  a<'quire  a  practical  as  well 
iL«  theoretical  and  si'ientific  knowle<]ge  of  the  art  \>f  manufacturing  textile  fabrics, 
and  especially  those  made  from  cotton,  or  cotton  au<i  wool  combined,  including 
dyeing,  dt^ignini;  and  <lrawing. 

Stx'.  2.  It  shall  l)e  the  dutv  of  the  board  of  tnistees  to  cause  to  l)e  erected  the 
necessary  building  for  the  motive  power  awl  \wacV\\T\v?T\  cA  \.Vv^  \aic\oTN  \^>\\V3k\T^,  ioR 
the  Hccoiumodation  of  not  more  than  cue  Vvundted  v>3^V^^*^^''^^^  ^QTai\\«rs\2NSMSa%Nft 
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aceoifiinoilafi'  »  Hko  nmiil»«?r  ami  to  stipply  the  factory  lmiltliii|i  with  the  Di'cenHary 
motive  {HJWtT  of  »tt^m  or  elertndty,  in  their  lUaiTetioa,  nwi  all  other  nec<*»isary 
machinery  and  flppliuneeft  fur  nianiifat'tiiring  cotton  and  piirh  other  fabrics  us  may 
l«>a^'eixl  iJp<^'^  l>y  thu  faculty  and  afii»roved  by  the  trustee*^  and  al.so  for  dyeing, 
havinif  in  view  the  jMiqioNe  of  thiy  act,  as  defined  in  the  firet  yeetion  thereof*  and 
e*.^>e('inllY  that  rehitinj;  to  the  mannfac  ture  of  cotton  fabrics. 

Set'.  3-  It  .Mball  \m'  the  duty  of  the  boartl  i^f  trustees  when  fsaid  buildings  have  bewi 
ertvled,  and  eqtuit^M*d  a>J  [troyitle*!  U^v  in  thi^act,  to  elect  a  «Y>n^>eterit  and  ♦dlirient 
director  of  the  textile  w'ho<>l,  \vh<»  shall  Ijeconie  thereby  a  nieu:if»er  tif  the  fatully  of 
tiioKiid  A.  1^  M,  College,  and  (shall  receive  such  j»aUiry  iJ>*  may  be  fixed  by  the  Ixjarrl 
f«f  tnisteet*.  They  shall  hkewij^c  emt>!iiy  or  authorize  the  einployment  of  t^vich  a>*j<ii<l- 
unta  in  the  various  «le[fartnienth'  theretif  a?  may  he  necest^ary  lc»  the  thoroujjh  and 
eificient  tniinin^  and  instruction  of  the  HtndentM,  The  counie  c^f  study  nhall  be  pre- 
scril»etl  by  the  faculty  with  the  approval  nf  the  JRianl  of  truHtees,  and  nhall  etubrace 
cartlinir,  gpiiming,  weaving,  dyeinw^,  hanimny  nf  colors,  di'piiirnini;,  firawinj:,  fabric 
analvi^iH  an<l  calculati+jiiia,  and  ^lutdi  other  bninrlicH  Hi*  may  i»e  prcHcriljed.  There 
8ball  Yk^  a  special  coiirs-e  on  the  manufacture  <d'  cottun  fabrics  aK»ne. 

i^fH,  4.  No  pupil  s^hall  lie  admitted  to  the  textile  t«cliool  whu  it*  under  fifteen  yean? 
of  ajfe;  and  each  pupil  a[>plyintt  for  arlmiKHion  hhall  be  examinetl  umler  rules  to  be 
prescribed  l.*y  the  facdlty  tu*  to  cbanicler,  intelHijence  and  learninp^  and  they  hiuill 
tie  iruverned  by  the  rulen  an«]  regulations  T>re.scrilie<l  for  the  )>overmnent  of  saiil  col- 
lege, the  trustees  of  which  shall  also  tix  ami  regulate  the  feet^,  copt  aji<l  term  nf  eonree 
of  said  textile  lieiiartment, 

8e<\  f).  The  raw  material  to  l>e  nianufaeturc*ii  in  the  eoiirne  of  studv,  shall  Im.-  pur- 
chai?«M  bv  the  pre^^ident  of  the  faculty,  or  under  \m  direi-tion,  provifle<i,  that  niii^*d 
on  the  collcije  niriu  f^hall  In*  insiiirjcienE  in  quantity  iir  quality.  Tiw  fahricH  tuauu* 
fa«^tured  by  the  8rhool  shall  be  ndd  l»y  tlie  pret*ident  of  the  faculty,  ami  the  piYM-eetle 
thereof  and  altio  all  tuition  fees  shull  h*-  paid  into  the  rrdle^'C  trea.miry  to  the  creilit 
of  the  textile  sehoid,  and  full  n*iH»rlf*  made  thereof  annually  to  the  board  of  Inisteei?, 

Sbc\  6*  The  board  <jf  tnifteea  sliall  have  authority  to  iirant  dii>loma>j  and  certiticates 
of  pr<:»ficiency  upon  the  reconuuciidatifiii  of  tlie  director  of  the  textile  ycluxd»  and  a 
majority  of  the  facultv. 

8ei\  7,  The  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  oreo  much  thereof  a«  may  be  nece8gar>% 
iis  hereby  aj>propriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  tn:»a*iury  not  otherwi^*  approi>riat»xK 
to  enable  the  Ij^janl  of  trustees  to  carry  *int  the  prnvisi<ins  of  this  art.  The  xud  sum 
bert»in  approfiriated  may  Ix*  drawn  from  the  State  lreai?ury  uj>on  the  warrant  of  the 
auditor  of  public  account.^,  isi?ued  upon  the  written  request  of  the  preaideiit  of  rhe 
collejje,  ajiproved  bv  the  >r<ivernor- 

Sec,  8,  Tbiiri  act  shall  take  effect  an'l  Ik*  in  forre  froui  and  after  it**  paaaa^. 

Approved  March  3,  l3f(>U. 

ICbapteic  Wl.—  Ltifjor^,  etc.,  mnHvsf  n  necmul  nmtrncl  uithout  f/mng  wAicf  of  the  fir nt, 

^EtTioN  1.   ;Vny  lal>orer,  renter  or  share  cropper  who  has  contracted  with  another 
lpen»on  for  a  st>ecitied  time  in  writing,  not  exceediu^  one  year,  who  shall    leave  his 
employer  or  the  leajied  ]iremises  l>efore  the  expiration  nf 'ijis  cniitnu't  witliout  the 
^  coii4*eQt  of  the  employer  or  laudKinl,  and  makes  a  second  contract  vvitliout  giving 
tiotjceof  the  first  tu  said  etetnind  party*  shall  be  Ruilly  of  a  misdetueaiior^  and  un  con- 
viction ahall  be  fined  not  exceeding  tifty  dollars* 
♦Sbc.  2.  This  act  i«hall  take  effett  and  V>e  in  force  from  and  after  Us  passage. 
AppnjvtKl  Marcli  12,  HHWI 

Chapter  102. — Kntmng  lahorcTH^  etc.,  to  kavr  employen. 

Section  1,  Section  one  tbouiiand  and  sixty-eight  of  the  code  of  eighteen  liutidred 

and  ninetv-twu  [shall]  beamended  ai<  foUows:  If  any  t>erson  shall  willfully  interfen* 

with,  entfce  away,  knowiui^lv  employ,  or  induce  a  lal>orer  or  renter  wIkp  \niii  crm- 

1  tracle<l  with  another  person  for  a  specifiefl  time  to  leave  his  enqdoyer  or  the  leafle<1 

pn'mises,  l>efnre  the  expiration  of  his  contract  without  the  ci»usent  of  the  employer 

or  landlord,  he  shall,  upon  conviction,  lie  tine^l  n<^it  les^-^  than  |2o  nor  more  than  $100, 

and  in  addition  shall  be  liable  to  the  employer  or  landlord  for  all  a*lvanres  luade  by 

1  him  to  said  reenter  or  lal^wirer  by  virtue  of  Iiis  contract  with  said  renter  or  laborer^ 

(and  for  all  <lama>!C¥  which  he  may  have  sustaiiie<l  by  reastui  thereof. 

Se«%  2.  This  act  [shall]  take  effect  and  be  in  force' from  and  after  it*  passage. 
Approved  Mart^h  12,  15H)0. 
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Chapteb  119. — Convict  labor. 

Section  8.  The  board  of  supervisors  [of  any  county]  may  require  the  contractor  of 
any  road  to  take  and  work  tne  convicts  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  or  committed 
to  same  to  pav  fine  and  cost  imposed  upon  them,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  u 
the  said  board  and  contractor  may  agree  upon. 

Sec\  11.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  county  in  the  State, 
except  by  an  oraer  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to.  that  effect,  same  to  be  duly  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  said  board. 

Sec.  13.  This  act  shall  not  applv  to  any  county  that  is  already  working  its  road? 
under  special  contract  unless  the  board  of  superx-isors  of  said  county  elects  to  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  14.  This  act  [shall]  take  effe<'t  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  12,  1900. 

UNITED  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  1900-01. 
Common  curriers  to  report  accidents  to  tlie  Inlergtate  Commerce  Commisgion. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the. duty  of  the  general  manager,  superintendent,  or  other 
proper  officer  of  ever>'  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  by  railroad 
to  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  its  office  in  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  a  monthly  renort,  under  oath,  of  all  collisions  of  trains  or  where  any 
train  or  part  of  a  train  accidentally  leaves  the  track,  and  of  all  accidents  which  miy 
occur  to  its  passengers  or  employees  while  in  the  ser\'ice  of  such  common  carrier  and 
actually  on  duty,  which  report*  shall  state  the  nature  and  causes  thereof,  and  the 
circumstances  connected  therewith. 

Sec.  2.  Any  common  carrier  failing  to  make  such  report  within  thirty  days  after 
the  end  of  any  month  shall  l)e  deemSi  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convictioQ 
thereof  bv  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense  and  for  eveiy  day  during  which 
it  shall  fail  to  make  such  report  after  the  time  herein  specified  for  making  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  Neither  said  report  nor  anv  part  thereof  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  or 
use<i  for  any  purpose  against  Huch  railroa<l  so  making  such  report  in  any  suit  or  action 
for  damages  growing  out  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  said  report. 

Sec.  4.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  for  such 
common  carriers  a  method  and  form  for  making  the  reports  in  the  foregoing  section, 
provided. 

Approved  March  3,  1901. 
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COOPERATIVE  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


BY   REV.    ALEXANDEH   KBNT 


Cooperative  coinuuuiitieH  m  t\w  United  Staters  umy  be  classified 
according  Ui  their  mms  nither  tluiu  their  iiehieveiuents.  They  iire  of 
three  kiiKls:  (1)  ConitiHuiistie;  (li)  soHnlJHtie;  (8)  jmrtially  rtKijM>riitiv^e. 

Thv  i-ounuuniaiiv  are  those  which  nun  at  the  widest  |>ossil>le  roiti- 
imiiiity  of  g-Qods,  and  which  seek  to  have  both  lal>or  and  income 
e<|iial1y  distributed  among  the  menibers. 

The  social istic  are  those  wliieh  aim  at  collective  ownership  of  all  the 
means  of  production,  and  at  equitable  rather  than  equal  distribution. 
Averse  to  private  capital,  they  are  not  averse  to  private  propi^rty. 
OpjMiS4*d  t4>  exploitation,  they  iin»  nott>pposed  to  honest  thrift.  They 
would  encourage  industiy  and  skill,  and  discourage  laziness  and  inef- 
ficiency. 

The  partially  cooperative  coiumoTiities  are  those  which  favor  col- 
lei'tive  ownership  and  acrtion  in  some  things  and  individual  ownership 
and  action  in  others,  but  wish  for  a  larger  degree  of  cooperation  than 
is  yet  enjoyed  by  tlie  community  at  large. 

In  the  practical  workings  of  these  communities,  however,  the  differ- 
ences are  less  profiuunced.  S<jinetiiiies  the  (*onununistic  in  purpose 
are  iiiipelled,  in  tlir  matter  of  distrilmtion,  to  hci'oine  socialistic  in 
practice,  while  economic  considerations  ofteti  lead  those  social  is  tically 
inclined  to  more  and  more  of  communistic  living. 

'i'hus  the  Zoarites,  who  at  tirst  were  not  even  socialistic  in  their  aims, 
but  merely  desired  a  more  Christianized  individualism,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  make  any  adequate  provision  for  the  older  and  w^eaker 
among  them,  ext-ept  })y  turning  all  private  possessions  into  a  coiiimun 
fund  for  the  equal  l>etiefit  of  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Shakei-s, 
who  i$tiirted  out  as  communists,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  w^ord^  «5o  Cv3*.\ 
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as  property  is  coiu'erned,  soon  restriqj^  the  application  of  the  com- 
munity principle  within  the  limits  of  the  family  life.  Thus  the  New 
Lebanon  socit^ty  has  4  families,  or  communeH  (it  foniierly  had  7), 
each  of  which  has  its  independent  community  or  family  life. 

Then  again,  some  of  the  more  recent  comnmnities  have  conHideraUj 
changed  their  original  plans,  so  that  we  have  in  the  same  communitj 
different  aims  at  different  times.  These  and  other  considerations  render 
any  exact  classification  out  of  the  question. 

When  the  work  of  Nordhoff  («)  was  published  in  1875  the  total  num- 
ber of  cxmnuunistic  societies  was  11,  counting,  of  coui-se,  the  18 
Shaker  societies,  which  included  58  connnunes,  as  one.  Three  of  these, 
however,  Mr.  Nordhoff  did  not  mnk  as  entitled  to  a  place  among  the 
successful  conununities,  so  that  he  count*>d  only  8  .societies,  comprL»- 
ing  not  less  than  72  communes.  These  contained  alx)ut  5,000  persons, 
including  children.  They  held  some  180,<X)0  acres  of  land,  and  their 
wealth,  Mr.  Nordhoff  estimated,  was  not  less  than  $12JHH),000.  This 
would  have  given,  if  equally  divided,  more  than  $2, (MX)  dollars  to  each 
man,  woman,  and  child.  AVhen  Mr.  Hinds  wrote,  (J)  in  1878,  three  of 
tht»  conununities  niention(»d  by  Mr.  Nordhoff  had  already  lajised,  viz, 
the  Bishop  Hill  Colony,  the  Cedar  Vale  Conununity,  and  the  Social 
Freedom  Conununity.  Those  remaining  were  Pkronomy,  Zoar,  R'tbel, 
Auroni,  Amana,  Icaria,  Oneida  and  AVallingfonl,  the  Shakers,  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  th(>  New  Life.  The  Ijist  named,  however,  was  not 
inchided  in  Mr.  NordholTs  list  and  can  not  properly  }>e  classed  as  even 
coopt»nitive. 

Of  all  these,  only  the  Shakers,  the  Amana  Society,  and  a  mere 
fmgment  of  the  Economists  remain.  Three  of  the  Shaker  soiueties 
and  2*J  of  the  families,  or  connnunes,  have  also  passed  away.  Two 
small  socii»ties,  however,  have  recently  In^en  formed,  so  that  there  are 
still  17  societies  and  3G  families.  But  there  has  Ix'cn  a  steady  decline 
in  the  number  of  niemln^rs,  taking  the  comnmnities  as  a  whole.  JAx, 
Nordhoff  gives  sonu*  account  of  one  society,  not  communistic,  at  Silk- 
ville,  or  Pmirie  Home,  Kans.,  and  Mr.  Hinds  names  some  10  socialistic 
exi)erinients  then  organized,  or  organizing,  not  one  of  which,  so  far  as 
can  be  learned,  is  now  existing. 

Mr.  Noyes's  History  of  Amcri<'an  Socialisms  (<•)  gives  an  account  of 
45  different  experiments  growing  out  of  the  Owen  movement  in  the 
twenties  and  tlie  Fourier  movement  in  the  forties,  not  one  of  which 
remains.  As  near  as  we  can  judge  from  the  facts  obtained,  the  aver- 
age lif(^  of    these  experiments  was  alx)ut  two  yeai"s.     NevertheleaB, 

a  The  C-oiniiuiuistic  Soc-iietii^H  <»f  the  TTihUnI  Statw,  ))y  Charlen  Nonlhoff.  Harper  A 
Brothers,  New  York,  1S75. 

6  American  ComniunitieH,  by  W.  A.  HindH. 

r  History  of  American  Sotrialimue,  by  Jo\m  Wum\A\T^^  l^o^jv*.  ^.l^.\iLVI|!mn3llk 
Co,,  Philadelphia,  1870. 
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ring»  i*t«*r?uil  in  tho  huiuun  breast/'  and  the  last  dpcadc  of 

fteetitb  century  wa^s,  perhaps,  more  prulitic  of  schemos  and 

ifrtH  lo  get  out  of  Xiw  e^>iiipetitiv©  struggle,  with  its  pitiful  extremes 

'h  sintl  {K>verty,  into  the  ccMiperative  life,  with  \U  promise  of 

1.  from  tbe.sc  illw*  ihiin  any  prior  pi^riod  in  our  luistory.     It  can 

»i,  howe%"er,  be  claimed,  it  \ti  feared,  that  these  lat^r  efforts  give  any 

'Tiise  of  Huece-s>i  than  the  earlier.     Somethinj^'  more  than  a 

-.e  ai'o  making  a  despei'ate  struggle  to  get  a  footliold,  or  to 

reift«i  the  dbintegruting  influence  of  their  unfriendly  envii-onment, 

il  appan^ntly  with  little  pro*ij:H?et  of  desired  sueeoHH,     'rheH(>  eohiniert 

L^  inciKtly  of  retvnt  origin,  with  siuall  membership  and  very  meager 

ffiiourt-ea     ITiey  have,  therofoi^,  a8  yet,  but  little  in  the  way  of 

!   to  n»luM\      Their  history,  if  they  are  to  have  a  worthy 

,  .      ...  LO  l>c  made. 

B€*farM  giving  iiny  account  of  the«e,  it  will  he  worth  while  to  give 

>me  attentif*n  to  the  old  societies  still  in  existence,  luid  \o  n  few  of 

liior*'*  im|M»rtnrit  otien  that  have  recently  passed  out.  ^z) 

THK  8HAKKRS. 


.*aK*ietIe«;  in  this  country  ranked  as  eonununistic  Shaker  soci- 
tie>i  are  the  cdde^^t,  best  organized,  iind,  finauciidly  s|KMiking,  the  most 
lrD«*perou».  Shakei*H  report  at  pre.sent  seventeen  societies,  scattered 
hrcHigh  nine  States.  Two,  Mount  ljcl>anon  and  Watervliet,  are  in 
^ew  York;  three,  Hanco<'k,  Harvard,  iind  Shirley*  in  Massachusetts; 
[me,  Eniield,  in  Connecticut;  two,  Canterbury  and  Eniicld,  in  New 
Mre;  two,  Alfred  and  New  Gloucei=^ter,  in  Maine;  tlirce,  Union 
L\  ^  ,  Whitewater,  urjd  Watervlict^  in  Ohio;  two,  Plcasan thill  and 
>ttth  llnion^  In  Kentucky;  one,  Whiteoak,  in  (reorgia;  and  one, 
ianNMJHsee,  in  Fhirida. 
It  i^i  hardly  projier^  however,  to  count  the  two  last  mentioned,  as 
By  toivc  recently  l)een  organi;^e<l  liy  membei-s  of  Northern  societies 
a  view  of  transferring  the  whole  btxly  to  a  more  congenial  clime, 
rbure  they  hope*  to  be  able  to  live  more  cheaply  and  support  them- 
tve^  witbcait  the  employment  of  hired  labor.  They  desire  to  sell 
ir  pn>jx*rty  in  Mount  Lebanon,  N,  Y.,  or  nmch  of  it,  at  least,  and 
|>uild  up  their  home  in  the  South  with  the  proceeds.  Two  of  the  old 
cicUf^,  Grovchuid  and  Canjuin,  in  New  York,  have  died  out. 


ftThe  a4ithor  deaiivs  io  acknowledge  his  indebte<ine!«  nivt  only  to  the  valimble  and 
vii  works  of  Nordhofft  Nuvoh,  ajul  Hinds,  but  lo  t^xi-ellt^ut  iuoiioj<raphM  by 
i   l*Min  Kobinmiu  mi  the  iShuktrs;  by  Pmfess^jr  Perkins*,  of  the  Stat*?  Univtr- 
ir«,  on  the  Aninriii  So«4c'ty;  and  by  Mr*  E,  O.  Uandall,  eerretiiry  ttf  the  Ohio 
I  j^»i'iHy.  on  the  Zoar  tkM'iety.     He  is  ulsti  much  imlebted  to  Mr  Charles  M, 
o  FjigU%  for  a  stories  of  artif  lei*  published  tn  that  j>ui»er,  the 
■  :f  ff>^>«*/w>miH'oui*  with  thitf;  jnul  to  the  olV\emW  ol  lU^  \«im\» 
ntforw  trhf*  hmi'ti  tHHrn  nm/t*ruily  (nmrteoim  and  cihligtti^. 
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Shaker  societies  are  usually  composed  of  two  or  more  *^  families'*  or 
conmninos,  which  range  in  number  from  a  very  few  to  a  hundred  or 
more,  comprising  both  sexes  and  all  age^.  These  families  are  practi- 
cally independent  of  each  other  as  to  property  and  business  interests. 
The  principle  of  conmuinism  holds  in  their  organization  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  family.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  families  as  constit- 
uents of  the  society  nor  to  the  societies  as  related  to  the  whole  body  of 
Shakerdom.  In  any  given  society  made  up  of  two  or  more  families* 
one  family  may  have  much  moi*e  wealth  per  capita  than  another.  A 
like  inequality  exists,  of  course,  among  the  societies.  In  some  casw 
certain  families  agree  to  extend  the  principle  and  hold  their  property 
in  common  as  do  three  families,  we  are  told,  at  Pleasanthill,  Ky. 
But  the  rule  is  that  each  family  manages  its  own  business  atfaii-s,  and 
profits  or  suffers  as  the  management  is  good  or  bad.  The  claim  is 
that  the  property  is  more  easily  managed  by  such  division ;  that  it 
tends  to  wider  development  of  individual  talents  and  creates  a  larger 
number  of  capable  and  responsible  men  and  women.  In  case  of 
calamity,  however,  by  fire  or  flood  or  tempest,  all  are  expected  to 
help  according  to  means.  If,  through  bad  management,  any  family 
gets  into  straitened  circumstances  it  is  helped  by  those  more  prosper- 
ous, according  to  ability,  until  the  management  is  changed. 

But  however  great  this  spirit  of  helpfulness  may  be  it  does  not  pre- 
vent some  families  and  some  societies  from  having  much  more  wealth 
than  others.  Shakerism,  therefore,  is  only  a  modified  communism 
and  really  carries  the  principle,  so  far  as  its  organization  is  concerned, 
only  a  little  beyond  that  piacticed  in  the  general  family  life  of  the 
world.  Its  families  are  larger  and  there  is  more  of  cooperation 
among  them  than  in  the  life  of  the  world,  but  the  full  effects  of  the 
principle  do  not  extend  to  the  l>ody  as  a  whole,  nor  to  all  of  the  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  the  members  says:  **  We 
are  not  even,  strictly  speaking,  a  (community.  We  are,  fundamentally 
and  primarily,  a  church ;  a  body  of  people  united  together  for  a  spir- 
itual purpose.  Only  secondarily  and  incidentally  are  we  conimuaistic. 
Our  communism,  such  as  it  is,  is  only  incidental  to  our  main  object 
which  is  a  spiritual  one,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  differentiates  us  from 
all  other  attempts  at  communism  on  this  continent."  The  writer 
quoted  ventures  the  opinion  that  in  all  other  colonies  the  main  object 
is  material,  and  "  those  who  take  part  are  governed  solely  by  the  motive 
of  self-interest,"  while  the  Shakers  are  banded  together  for  a  spiritual 
purpose.  This  view,  undoubtedly,  not  only  does  injustice  to  some 
other  movements,  but  somewhat  exaggerates  the  spiritual  merits  of  the 
Shakers.  Certainly  something  of  this  higher  purpose  has  been  pro- 
fessed, and  in  good  degree  manifested,  by  several  other  communities 
in  this  country;  and  Shakera  have  not  aW^^^ V^qi^tv  «^  Vor^^X.  \n  UkK\t 
fundamental  aim  that  they  can  safely  rnaVi^  »vLd[i  ^XMcaft*    O^da  ^^^iis 
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rntf  niemlH*r8  writes:  ''If  we  hiive  ho  far  deviatod  from  thp  foim- 
ititiu  [>rirK*iplc8  of  our  fnith  as  to  make  that  [tho  piling  of  wealth  J 
piir  oUj^^i't,  it  ha.H  invariahly  *x*on  productive  of  disaster,  spiritual  and 
nipi^mi  hli^lit.  and  when  Nurccss  .seemed  already  aehieved,  I088  and 
Slater  '  fiiUowed  faat  and  followed  Faster/  lar)yfe  sunin  haviriy^  been 
it  i»ii  Iwid  itiv<vitiuoiit.s,  or  by  swindling  operators/' 
This  confession  ^^erres  to  f^how  that  however  ^t^eadily  the  eurrent  of 
ig^b  fiurpoj^ie  ht%s  swept  on  in  the  stream  of  the  Shaker  life,  there 
Tc  liofii  eddie8  here  and  there  where  the  moveiueiit  was  pretty 
jroitgly  ill  an  opposite  dirtH^tion, 

OBIGIN  AND  EAKLY  HISTORY. 

The  Shakers  traee  their  orifxin  to  the  Camimxrds,  or  Freueli  prophet.s, 
ho  tigiin'd  in  I  he  early  part  of  the  eighteentli  eentiiry.  The  move- 
ment of  which  these  people  were  the  center  spread  rapidly  to  other 
uiilrte?*,  and  notably  in  England.  Some  Friends,  i>r  Quakers,  came 
tider  iheir  intlnence  and  organized  a  society  of  which  James  and 
mu  VVardley,  a  very  devout  couph%  were  the  leiulers.  So  violent 
PFi!  the  agitations  and  tremblings  which  seiy.ed  these  jKM)plc  during 
eir  iiieetitigM  that  they  came  to  lie  ealled  th<^  ""Shakirjg  (imikers," 
id  later  *'  Shakers.'* 

Ann  Ij4^e  and  her  jjai-ent^  were  among  those  who  were  drawn  into 
e  s^anety.  Her  fatfier  wtis  a  blacksmith,  us  was  the  man  Stanley, 
faiHjj  she  s<ub8e*juently  married,  and  to  w  horn  she  bore  fonr  children. 
I  of  whom  died  in  ir^faiK'y.  It  Is  worth  while  to  note  here  as  harir»g 
'^  '  '^-nring^  I)erhapH,  on  the  loss  of  the  children,  and  on  the  view  of 
which  she  afterwards  made  central  in  her  religit)us  systefu. 
Jit  she  i-i  said  to  have  had  frc»m  childhood  a  strong  repugnance  to 
0  iiiarrit*d  stHt4?,  and  only  cons**nted  to  enter  into  it  at  the  urgent 
id  |)ersistent  solicitation  of  tier  friend*?. 

Though  wholly  illitemte,  never  being  alile  to  rea^l  or  write,  Ann 
i*e  had  qualities  of  mind  and  hexirt  which  brought  her  nipidly  to  the 
rout  and  I'aused  her  to  share  in  the  persecutions  therj  being  vis^ited 
pon  her  people.  In  17TU,  while  in  prison,  she  claimed  to  have  had  a 
^eat  revelation,  esix^cially  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sin  which  was  the 
of  man's  Klleged  fall,  and  the  necessity'  of  the  celibate  life  aa  the 
rst  und  indispensable  step  to  his  spiritual  recovery.  In  1773,  having 
en  retease<l  from  prison,  she  had  another  revelation,  by  which  she 
%%  inBtnicted  to  repair  to  America,  l>eing  assured  that 'Hhei-e  the 
^cond  Christian  i'hunh''-  that  ijs,  the  Church  of  Ann  Christ,  the 
pit  being  that  of  .Je^us  Cl\rist — **  would  be  estuldished/'  that  tlm 
lo«ie4*  would  gain  their  indepeodeuee,  and  **  complete  liberty  of 
iiBcienc*e  be  secured  to  all  people."  She  was  <il>edicnt  to  th»* 
vkHiofK  ''and  with  eight  othors,  .**e(cct43d  from  the  congvegvvtAou^  ^Av^4 
JJveipcMjI  for  New  Xork  M^y  i%  m^.     With  the  diiyavVux^  v>V , 
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this  little  hand  Shakerisui  soon  ceased  to  exist  in  England  and  has    ' 
never  since  revived. 

Ann  and  her  company  landed  in  New  York  August  6,  1774.  A 
year  or  so  after  her  arrival  her  husband,  who  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  kind  or  measure  of  holiness  insisted  on  by  Ann,  left  the 
order  and  took  uj)  with  another  woman,  dissolving  the  marriage  ties 
that  bound  him  to  *'  Mother"'  Ann.  About  1776  one  of  the  company, 
who  was  possessed  of  considerable  means,  purchased  a  section  of  land 
near  Albany,  in  a  wilderness  called  Niskayuna,  but  now  known  a^ 
Watervliet  Here,  in  compamtive  seclusion,  the  believers  lived  i 
celibate  life,  holding  all  jxissessions  in  coYimion,  and  working  induii- 
triously  to  improve  thtMr  surroundings  and  provide  a  comfortable 
subsistence,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  those  whom  Mother  Ann 
assured  them  would  soon  come  to  swell  their  numl>ei's. 

In  177*.)  a  religious  revival,  which  aroused  converts  to  a  great  pitch  of 
excitement,  led  a  company  of  those  who  were  looking  for  the  second 
coming  of  the  Christ  to  visit  the  little  Shaker  settlement  to  learn  if  they 
knew  aught  of  his  appeanxnce.  Mother  Ann  met  and  welcomed  them 
as  expected  guests  and  colaborers  with  her  in  the  work  to  which  she 
had  devoted  Inn-  life.  Though  several  of  these  visitors  were  young  peo- 
ple betrothed  to  each  other  in  marriage,  **all  of  the  comi>anv  l)ecaine 
dii^jciples  of  Ann  Lee  and  remained  faithful  iK^ievers  through  life." 
They  accej)ted  celibacy  and  comnnmism,  together  with  a  l>elief  in  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Ijclief  in  the 
Motherhocxl  of  God  as  revealed  in  Ann  Christ.  So  Mother  Ann  was 
to  them  Christ's  second  coming,  and  Shakerism  became  a  fixed  insti- 
tution in  the  c<mnuunity,  and  the  iii*st  conmiunistic  society  established 
in  America.     Its  history  covers  a  perioil  of  a  century'  and  a  quarter. 

The  Shakers  came  to  America  during  the  exciting  times  precedinf^ 
the  Revolution.  Being  foreigners,  their  avowed  hostility  to  war,  their 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  enter  the  Army,  naturally 
brought  them  under  suspicion.  In  1780  all  the  elders  and  leaden 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  ])ut  afterwards  set  at  lil)erty  by  order 
of  (lovernor  Clinton.  The  course  puiNued  drew  attention  to  the  body, 
created  sympithy  with  its  purposes,  and  added  largely  to  its  numbers, 
and  the  leiulers  returned  to  find  it  more  prosperous  than  when  they 
left.  So  greatly  did  the  spirit  of  devotion  to  Mother  Ann  and  her 
mission  grow  among  the  new  converts  that  most  of  them  went  back  to 
their  homes  and  became  missionaries  of  the  new  faith.  This,  together 
with  the  labors  of  the  leaders  as  they  traveled  and  preached,  soon 
caused  societies  to  spring  up  in  several  of  the  States. 

The  death  of  Mother  Ann  in  1784  seemed  only  to  bind  the  members 
together  more  closely  and  to  call  out  talents  of  leadership  and  admin- 
istration in  others.  James  WhVttaket^  Jo^ig^i  ^^»xiWtew^%xA  \iQ^ 
Wright  were  all  conspicuous  for  abiWty  vkXiA.V^adkO\ii\ti^as»'«wai.A 
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lacing  tho  new  \hhW  of  ronverty,  but  especially  was  their  wisdom 

in  th%!  enipba^is  laid  on  th*^  f.  Jlnwinj^  rnrdiiml  priiicipleji: 
Purily  in  mind  and  body. 
S,    Hom?^ty  and  integrity  in  thoutflit  anti  deed, 

3.  Huniitiuty  and  kindneb^  to  friend  and  fo<s 

4.  Diligence  in  business —meaning;  labor  fur  the  common  weal, 
nx>rilingt<i  strength  and  ability — iudustriuiLs,  but  not  ^lavLnh,  that  all 
%}'  be  bcwy,  |x*4iceable,  and  happy. 

5.  Prudence  and  e<^onorny,  tefn[iemrwre  and  Frugality,  without 
insiniuny. 

B.   AU-HoUiU^  fnM^iorH   from  del»t,  owing  no  man  anything  but  InvCj 
id  j^ood  hHIL 

7.  I^xlueation  i>f  ihildi'en  in  ^eriptunil,  seeular,  and  seientilii^ 
KiowkMlge, 

&  A  unitxHl  intere.*^t  in  all  things. 
*A  Ample  provision   for  all  in  health,  sickness,  and  old  age— a  per- 
>et  CH|uality— one  household,  one  faith,  practicing  every  virtue,  shun- 
ing  every  vice, 

With  tbe?<e  principles  as  fundamental  no  *nie  (*ould  join  the  ordcn* 
^iit^t  wlioin  any  just  debt^^  were  pending^  and  all  who  had  wronged 
fir  fellows  nmst  make  reparation  hh  far  as  lay  in  their  power. 

CULSSES  OR  ORDERS. 

Thi*  Shaker  denomination  in  the  United  States  is  comiK>sed  at  pr 
It  of  m^venti^en  sixVietie.s.  I^^ich  nf  these,  a«  we  have  seen,  is  divided 
ito  two  or  more  families.  Ikit  this  division  is  simply  for  convenience 
bd  does  nut  ifiditnite  the  spiritual  status  of  the  inember  as  related  to 

e  IkkIv. 

For  thi.s  purpose  tlicre  un^  three  classes  or  oT'ders: 

1.  Thti  .V^*/*/i?//i/€v<»  ^These  are  such  as  come  into  a  degree  of  relation 
iih  the  society,  but  ehoosse  to  live  in  their  own  families  and  manage 

eir  owfi  tempoml  concerns.  In  spiritual  nnitters  they  a<'knowledge 
le  rule  of  the  st)ciety»  make  confessiuu  of  their  sins,  agree  to  live  virgin 
[tei*,  and  to  separate  themselves  from  the  ways  of  the  world.  So  long 
»  they  do  this  they  are  in  good  standing  and  imrticiimte  in  such  bless- 
Igs  lis  the  fellowship  affords, 

2.  2%e  Ju^nuprn,  — These  are  persons  who  choose  to  come,  tempomi'ily 
;  least,  into  the  local  comjnunity,  agreeing  by  special  contract  to  give 
leir  services  freely  in  the  interest  of  the*  funiily  of  whii*h  they  are 
leiubern  so  long  as  they  continue.  They  agree,  further,  to  make  no 
aim  for  compen.'^ition  should  they  withdmw,  whether  for  service 
^ndered  or  for  Uie  use  of  any  property  or  monev  which  they  allowed 
le  family  to  enjoy.    The  property  itself  they  may  resume,  according 

ihtscatitnwU  Mt  nny  time,  but  jnt4^rest  thev  can  not  elvdiu* 
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3.  77is  Seniors. — These  are  persons  who,  having  served  a  period  of 
probation  and  having  found  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  society  accept- 
able, decide  to  enter  fully  into  ''a  united  and  consecrated"  interest 
Such  i)er8ons  covenant  and  agree  to  devote  themselves  and  all  they 
possess,  fully  and  irrevocably,  to  the  service  of  God,  through  this 
institution.     This  class  constitutes  what  is  called  the  church  order. 

OOVEBNMENT. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  central  executive  board  called  the 
ministry.  This  is  composed  of  four  persons — two  of  each  sex— and 
htus  jurisdiction  over  all  the  scxueties.  Yet  every  organized  community 
or  family  in  a  society  has  two  elder  brethren  and  two  elder  sisters,  who 
have  charge  of  the  spiritual  affairs,  and  two  deacons  and  two  dea(X)n- 
ess(»s,  who  have  charge  of  the  temporalities.  All  other  positions  of 
care  and  trust  are  filled  after  the  same  dual  order. 

The  government,  apart  from  this  dual  feature,  which  gives  the  fenude 
element  direct  representation,  is  modeled  on  the  military  system. 
Authority  is  transmitted  from  the  head  down,  the  inferior  i-ank  taking 
orders  from  the  superior.  Each  officer  reports  to  the  one  in  authority 
next  above  him,  and  the  head  of  the  central  ministry  may  depose  any 
one  of  them,  and  even  appoint  his  own  successor.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  despite  th(»  opportunity  and  temptation  which  this  system 
would  seem  to  otfei*  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  power, 
the  men  and  women  who  have  held  rule  in  the  Shaker  body — during 
a  period  of  more  than  a  hundred  years — have  been  uniforaily  regardful 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  have  exercised  their  high 
oflSce  in  the  very  spirit  of  Him  who  said,  "If  any  among  you  would 
be  great  let  him  be  your  servant.  If  he  would  b<»  chief  of  all,  let  him 
be  preeminent  in  service."  They  realized  that  it  was  given  to  them 
to  loile  that  they  might  be  able  the  more  effectually  to  sei"ve.  And 
they  have  accounted  this  opportunity  for  special  service  a  peculiar 
privilege  and  joy. 

B^LIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  FORM  OF  WOBSHTP. 

The  Shakers  believe  in  and  worship  one  God,  "the  Almighty 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Fountain  of  eternal  lights  love,  and 
goodness;  one  in  essence,  dual  in  principles;  Father  and  Mother  mani- 
fested and  expressed  in  humanity,  and  in  all  the  beauties  and  sublimi- 
ties of  the  physical  world."  To  know  the  Divine  Will  and  Wisdom, 
and  to  obey  the  law  of  righteousness  and  truth,  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
Christ,  as  revealed  in  Jesus  and  Ann,  is  the  professed  aim  of  their 
daily  life.  Mother  Ann  taught,  "Put  your  hands  to  work,  and  give 
your  hearts  to  God."  "To  do  this,"  she  said,  "  in  sincerity  and  troth 
18  the  essence  of  worship."    WitJi  tW  S\^)Kfit^  \ii<5k  ^VcAa  XsKu&fiMik  dL 
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ht  to  !i©  pt^rvrnded  and  informed  hy  this  spirit.     Yrt  thev  attiii'h 
iiU'h  \*ttliie  to  fonnt*  a,s  pre-servativo  of  the  spirit.     Heriio  tht\v  all 
leel    lH*ffin»  »nd  nttvv  rjiting,  before  retiring^  at  night,  and  on  rising 
Lho  tuoniing. 

Thoy  iitH^t  often  for  soi^iul  converse  in  ♦small  eonipanies^  an<l  three 

four  times  during'  the  week  in  eongregatioii,  and  redo  vote  them- 

£*lves*  to  the  Hpiritual  life.     Tliey  sm^  and  niareh  to  tnn(*H  of  different 

|tnf!afHtire^  and  move  their  hands  in  a  manner  expressive  of  their  denire 

o  pither  and  approprititr  the  treui^ures  of  the  spiritual  realm,     Sunic- 

|ltmi%  the  mareh  ehnntres  to  a  |XH»uliar  sort  of  dance,  whieh  thev  say 

I  **i«eeni.H  to  i[ui*'ken  IkhIv  and  soul  and  to  kindh*  anew  the  fire  of  truth/' 

By  the  more  violent  shaking  of  tho  IkkIv  they  seek  to  express  their 

htttrr^d  of  alJ  evil  and  to  free  theniselvet*  from  all  elements  of  worldly 

bomlagc.     Their  son^s,  hynms,  and  anthems  are  original,  and  written, 

j  tb<»y  claim,  mostly  under  inspiratiou.     They  are  all  spiritualists  in  the 

»eti*c  iif  holding  to  the  aetimlity  of  spirit  eonimiinion.     They  profess^ 

I  htiwever,  tr*  have  learned  how  to  te^^t  or  try  the  Hpirits,  and  so  avoid 

k  eviU*  of  prorniseuous  intercourse.     They  do  not  worship  Ann  Lee, 

iftny  Huppose:  nor  do  they  worship  JesUi^s.     They  give  to  l)oth  a 

Ibigii  ]dnee  in  their  thotigljt  and  regard  as  types  of  the  nofjler  man- 

jhoiMl  and  womanhood  of  the  "New  Creation/'     The  truth  iucarnated 

[ill  lliem  wa/*  not  horn  with  them;  it  existed  hefon*  they  jM^renived  it 

ittiidQ  it  their  own.     We  ean  }»e  helpc^d  by  a  lielief  in  them  only  as 

rare  helped  t4>  a  like  pereeption  and  appropriation  of  the  truth 

lincmrnate  in  them. 

Tlie  Shakers  att4i<'h  great  uuportance  to  an  honest  and  full  eonfession 
the  presence  of  a  witness.  The  eonfession  is  not  to  man,  l>iit  it 
niji<t  lit*  in  man's  hearing.  They  will  admit  no  one,  therefore,  to  their 
ii^ty  unleMsi  he  promises  to  make  a  full  and  complete  confession  of 
\»ry  evil  tninsa4-tion  that  lien  within  the  reach  of  memory.  They 
Iregard  the  actknowle<lgment  of  wrongdoing  to  elders  of  their  own 
(kcx,  appointed  for  the  purptise,  as  the  rhief  door  of  hope  to 
[the  «atiU  and  H<t  they  make  this  opiMutunity  a  p^nnianent  part  of 
ithmr  inHtitution.  They  affirm  that  the  great  mistake  of  the  C/athoHc 
fChiin'b  in  this  niatter  lies  in  not  having  for  women  t'onfessors 
I  of  their  own  sex,  and  that  the  dominion  whieh  the  confessional 
|gi\'e^  the  male  prie5»t  over  the  woman  earries  with  it  a  ti3mi>tjition 
I  whieh  many  have  not  lieen  able  to  withstand.  Ann  Ijce,  in  teaehlng 
the  Motherhood  in  Deity,  and  in  providing  for  woman  a  <*onfessor  of 
[her  own  sex,  took  the  first  important  steji  in  the  emancipation  of 
I  woman  fnnn  sexual  thraldom.  Each  sex,  it  is  athrmed,  comprehends 
jiti)  own  fmilties,  and  in  the  Shaker  family  each  hiis  its  spiritual 
iiii)vj^«n<.  }H*twtH^n  whom  tht*  law  of  virgin  purity  is  maintained.  Their 
fntv,  the  Shnkors  affirm,  is  not  uudeT^U>c>c\\>\  ^}^i^ 
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hold  a  controversy  with  "the  institution  of  marriage  properly  nuun- 
taincd."  But  they  do  condemn  prostitution,  licensed  or  unlicensed,  u 
a  sin  against  God  and  the  human  race;  a  sin  that  is  every  day  having 
its  effect  in  manifold  miseries  of  the  people.  "All  copulation,  in  or 
out  of  wedlock,  except  for  offspring,  at  such  times  and  under  condi- 
tions proper  for  offspring  to  result,  is  prostitution,  condemned  by  the 
law  of  God  and  of  nature."  They  hold  that  "there  are  two  orders, 
the  earthly  or  generative  order  and  the  heavenly  or  virgin  order.** 
The  first  is  on  the  natural  the  second  on  the  spiritual  plane.  Those 
only  who  choose  the  latter  follow  the  example  of  Christ 

The  Shaker  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Liberal  Church 
generally.  It  is  valued  for  the  good  that  it  contains,  not  ac^cepted  as 
a  final  authority.  It  must  not  be  used  to  silence  reason  or  affection. 
Its  noblest  uttemnccs  are  inspired  only  as  like  truths  in  other  scrip- 
tures are  inspired.  "All  scriptural  records  of  holy  life  and  teaching,'' ' 
they  aflirm,  "help  to  reveal  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  toman- 
kind,  and  they  should  be  preserved,  studied,  and  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  life.  To  believe  only  in  the  Bible,  and  to  hold  controversies  over 
that  which  it  contjiins,  availeth  little;  but  to  strive  reverently,  hon- 
estly, and  earnestly  to  learn  its  simple  and  holy  lessons  and  to  live  by 
them  contiiuially  is  grejit  wisdom." 

EXISTING  COMMTJNITIES,  WITH  PTJBSUITS  AND  0XJ8TO1C8. 

The  first  society  was  formed  at  Mount  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  in  1787.  It  is 
the  strongest  as  well  as  the  oldest,  and  has  seven  families  or  separate 
conmuinities,  with  a  present  membership  of  120 — 19  of  whom  are  over 
70  years  of  age,  as  many  under  20,  and  5  over  80.  Prior  to  1792  other 
societies  had  been  formed  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  Between  1805  and  1807  two  societies 
were  fonuexi  in  Ohio,  one  in  Indiana,  and  two  in  Kentucky.  Later— 
in  the  twenties—  two  more  societies  were  formed  in  Ohio  and  one  in 
New  York.  All  but  three  of  these  are  still  in  existence,  though  the 
membership  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  at  one  time,  when 
it  reached  a  tot^il  of  nearly  6,()00  souls. 

All  these  scH'ieties  have  large  home  farms,  and  many  own  large  traete 
of  land  in  the  West  and  South.  It  is  said  that  one  family  of  one  of 
the  New  York  societies  bought  a  few  years  ago  30,000  acres  in  Ken- 
tucky. These  purchases  were  doubtless  regarded  as  a  wise  and  neces- 
sary provision  for  the  future,  which  it  was  believed  would  surely  send 
thoimands  of  the  people  into  their  ranks.  But  great  as  the  economic 
pressure  has  been  in  recent  years,  it  has  not  worked  to  the  upbuildii^ 
of  Shaker  communities,  and  so  their  great  landed  estates  have  proven 
a  burden.  They  cultivate  but  a  small  part  of  their  large  domains. 
Ordinary  farming  does  not  pay  wbete  aXV.  Vk^  ^ot\L\iiA  Va\ms  d«iib\R 
i  help.    They  prefer,  thereiore,  to  \ftt  \Saft  \»«A.T^Mi\ft  <» 
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trent  it  toothors.  Their  agricultuml  labor  h  devoted  to  garden  seeds, 
iiedicinal  herbs,  etc.,  which  have  yielded  mueh  better  returns  than 
more  extensive  fanning,  and  are  better  .suited  to  thf*  ta^te.s  and  habits 
of  the  eoniniunity  members.  In  addition  to  thin  they  cnj^^e  to  a 
^■considerable  extent  in  mechanical  industries.  Thej  ''^manufacture 
V»nM)ms  and  ineiLsures,  pails  siud  tubs,  chairs  and  niops,  mats  and  sieves, 
washing  machines^  and  chimney  caps/'  and  a  great  many  other  things. 
They  ""put  up"' a  variety  of  canned  and  Ix^ttled  goods— corn,  tomatoes, 
peaches,  juid  other  vegetables  and  fruits. 

■     They  athnu  *'the  equality  of  the  sexes  in  all  honors,  duties,  rights, 
and  privileges  in   mental  and  manual  industry ;  for  'godliness  doth 
not    lead    to    idleness/     Wru*k    ituprovos   the    faculties,  clarities   and 
^-  invigomtes  mind  and  body.     It  dispers(*s  idouds,  banishes  fear,  and 
■  supplies  the  elements  of  life,  health,  and  cheer/'     For  the  brethren 
then*  arc  agiicultural,  horticultural,  and  mcchani^-al  pursuits,  and  the 

■  raising  and  prepanition  of  fruits  and  xegetables  for  market.  For  the 
Bist-ers  there  are  duties  of  the  household,  the  kitchen,  and  the  humdry, 
wliere  many  conveniences  and  various  kinds  of  machinery  are  found 

■  to  lighten  tlie  toil.  Then  thei'e  are  dressmaking  ajid  tailoring.  Some 
f ami  lies  engage  in  shirt  and  elnak  making,  others  in  upholstering  or 
cliair  making,  and  something  is  doue  also  in  the  way  of  trade.     But 

■  while  it  is  the  inflexible  rule  that  all  who  are  able  shall  work,  there 
are   ni>  arbitrary   hours  of  laboi\     "'  We  are  not  wage  slaves  of  a 
soulless  corjmnition/'' says   one   of  their   muul>er,     '*  We  nil   have  a 
^^  united  interest  to  build  up  our  conununisttc  homes,  where  all  share 
^Bequally  the  blessings  of  existence.     Although  our  duties  are  sometinies 
^■iirduous,  M'C  know  not  of  drudgery  in  the  usual  meaning  of  that  term/' 
^V      Thougli  disappr<»ving  of  the  hireling  system,  th*^y   have  found  it 
impnu'ticable  to  distx^nse  with  it  wholly  in  the  matter  of  farm  work. 
They  refuse,  Iiowevc^r,  to  cmijloy  htaiscliold  servants.     For  this  reason 
they  will  take  no  fjoardiMs,  nor  will  they  accrept  the  services  of  any 
[who  do  not  intend  t-o  join  the  conmiunity  in  lieu  of  cash  jmyment  for 
[irtHwls  they  may  sell.     All  ap]>lieaTits  for  m<^itibcrship  are  met  with  the 
%nm  conditions.     Former  wealth  or  poverty  receives  no  eonsidci'a- 
The  Shaker  family  'Ms  not  a  charity  institution,  nor  a  home  for 
"invalids  who  come  as  such,  with  the  idea  of  being  supjKirted  and  taken 
can*  of,  hut  for  wt»rld-tircd  souls,  who  come  from  conviction  of  sin 
and  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  in  the  spiritual  life;  for  these  there 
is  plenty  of  room,  providing  that  such  will  exert  themselv^es  as  far  as 
^they  are  able  and  capable  to  help  in  the  family  which  they  enter,  seek 
^^^Lthe  g<xjd  of  others,  and  strive  to  learn  the  way  of  self-denial,  purity, 
and  peiw»e.-^ 

These  families,  a.^  we  have  said,  consist  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages. 
**The  sexes,  however^  owupy  sepamte  apartments  (includm^  iV^ta^fe 
Quarried  who  have  become  menjbers),  all  in  the  same  d^eWvng,^  >qcA> 
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80X08  tako  iiioals  at  the  8ame  time,  in  the  same  hall,  but  at  separate 
tables. '"  Some  suppose  that  opposite  sexes  among  the  Shakers  never 
comnuuio  together.  ^'Such  persons,"  says  one  of  their  writers,  ''are 
mistaken."  ''While  we  live  absolute  virgin  lives,  there  is  much  free- 
dom in  the  social  sense  between  the  sexes,  but  it  is  required  to  be  free 
from  all  that  would  tend  to  carnal  affections  and  actions.  The  power 
thus  to  live  in  purity  and  innocence  is  found  in  the  conviction  that  a 
spotless,  virgin,  angelic  life  is  the  order  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  is  higher,  better,  happier,  than  a  sensual,  worldly  life.  We  are 
anti-Mormon  and  anti-Onoidan  in  faith  and  practice,  as  becomes  the 
true  followers  of  Christ.  We  do  not  condemn  marriage,  nor  orderly 
generation,  jis  worldly  institutions,  but  claim  that  these  have  no  phk-e 
in  Christ^s  Kingdom."' 

HYGIENE. 

*  It  is  essential  to  health,  they  aflSrm,  that  mo^ls  should  be  eaten  at 
regular  intervals.  They  breakfast  at  t>  (in  the  summer,  half  past  ♦>  in 
the  winter),  dine  at  12,  and  sup  at  6. 

They  eschew  pork  altogether,  and  use  little  meat  of  any  kind.  In 
some  families  it  is  wholly  discarded.  They  prepare  fruits,  grains,  and 
vegetables  in  a  gro4it  variety  of  ways,  and,  as  a  rule,  prefer  bread 
made  from  whole  wheat,  corn,  or  oatmeal  flour  to  that  made  from  the 
bolted  article.  They  use  neither  lard,  tallow,  nor  any  butter  substi- 
tutes in  their  cooking.  Toji  and  coffee  are  used  in  moderation,  but 
tobacco  chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff  taking  are  prohibited.  In  many 
of  the  families  the  dwellings  are  steam  heated,  well  drained,  and  pro- 
vided with  all  modern  conveniences. 

Shakers  retire  usually  about  9,  rise  at  5  or  half  past  5,  fold  the  bed- 
clothes neatly  and  lay  them  over  the  backs  of  chairs,  empty  the  elops, 
ventilate  the  rooms,  and  leave  everything  in  readiness  for  the  sisters, 
who  come  a  little  later  to  make  up  the  beds,  sweep,  and  dust. 

Hair  and  wire  mattresses  have  largely  displaced  the  old  feather  beds. 
The  dress  worn  by  Shaker  women  is  simple,  comfortable,  and  i^n- 
venient.  Coi*sot,s  are  discarded,  and  skirts  are  suspended  from  the 
shoulders.  They  have  Warm  home-made  shoes  which  fit,  but  do  not 
vmmp  the  feet,  and  are  in  every  way  so  alive  to  health  conditions 
that  serious  sickness  is  very  i*are  among  them,  and  the  fevers  that 
prevailed  in  the  earlier  days  have  been  practically  banished.  Regular 
habits,  pure  water,  pure  air,  plenty  of  sunshine,  good  drainage,  and 
wholesome  food,  together  with  variety  of  occupation,  have  wrought 
great  Improvement  in  the  general  health. 

BECBEATIONS. 

Travel  to  distant  countries  is  only  undertaken  when  in  the  interest 
of  the  community;  but  visiting 8istATiwxi\\\fi»%xA^o«£\^^ 
ing  in  ejccaraions  and  picnics  are  oiten  \tA\i\^eA.  Va.  *a  ^  loakl 
faithful  enjoymoEkt  and  sooial  recreatiovi. 
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Other  wholesome  amii.Heinoiit*s,  nia-h  tis  cru<jut»t  and  tennis,  are  i*om- 

pufT  into  favtir.     But  the  Shakers  aim  to  keep  out  c^vervthinpf  that  is 

IralculHted  to  lead  to  mere  diHsipitioii  of  time  and  energy  anrl  to  lower 

le  moml  tone  of  those  iiididg-ing,     Miinie,  tmvv  talKJoed,  m  eoniing 

to  the   front,  thoii*rh   the  old    prejudice  agairi??t   instruiuentnl    music 

liuiit^  the  use  of  t!ie  nrgtin  and  piano  to  exercisi\s  not  ronsidert'd  dis- 

Itim'tively  religious.     Tbe^^e  instruments  arc  exehidtKl  from  tlie  liouse 
Df  worship. 
LITERATUKE  AOT>  COHKESPONBENCE. 
There  is  a  dii^position  to  keep  well  infuirued  upon  topii-s  nf  geiieml 
interest,  an<l  espetdally  upon  matters  of  social  reform.     Many  of  the 
iK'st  pap«*rs  and  hooks,  therefore,  iKjth  seeular  and  spiritual,  are  read 

I  in  the  dliferent  families.  Rut  as  lif^dit  and  trashy  litei^ture  and  frivo- 
lous eorrespoTidence  are  disallowed,  all  iM^Kjks,  papers,  and  letters 
k^ceived  or  sent  must  be  subject  to  the  knowh'd^a^  and  approval  of  the 
elders. 
All  elements  of  espionage  are  abjured,  but  the  principles  of  the 
Soeioty  demand  opetmess  and  freedfmi  to  its  leading  authorities,  for 
mutual  confidence,  union,  and  protection.  Hence  this  by-law  to  tnuird 
tigain:;>t  all  secret  origan ii«at ions  anil  cliques  that  rni^ht  seek  to  corrupt 
and  destroy  the  society:  **(fod  is  light,  and  those  who  dwell   fn   (fod 

» dwell  in  light  and  can  have  no  need  nor  desire  to  conceal  correspfuid- 
ence  from  the  leaders  in  the  household  of  faith." 
Children  and  youths  are  received,  but  always  in  obedience  to  certain 
rules.     Very  young  children  are  only  t^iken  in  connection  with  their 
panmts.     None  are  taken  who  are  physically  deformed  or  who  show  a 
^■laek  of  mentiil  or  monil  capacity.     All  who  are  taken  are  welhinstructed 
^^in  thi»  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  together  with  tlie  reading 
of  music  and  singing,  but  none  are  given  a  high  school  or  college  edu- 
cation.    All  are  taught  to  work  and  to  earn  their  livelihood  r-ather 
than  to  get  it,     l^oys  are  tmined  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  and 
mechafiical  employments;  girls  in  househohl  dntie.s — knitting,  sewing, 
dressmaking  and  mending,  cooking,  and  clearung. 
P  When  parents  come  into  the  society  witli  their  children  the  latter  are 

^Biisually  placed  where  they  will  have  the  companionship  of  other  ehil- 
^'dren  and  have  proper  care  and  guardianship,  but  if  not  transferred 
parents  are  re^plired  to  see  that  the  rules  are  obei-ed.  Parents  leav- 
Ling  may  take  their  ehiUlren  with  them  if  they  wish  to.  Parents 
l|ea%dng  their  ehihiren  may  visit  them  once  a  year,  but  not  for  more 
mn  tWi>  or  three  days.  Occiisiotjal  letters  and  answers  are  tdlowed, 
3ut  anything  ealculated  to  cause  discontent  is  fortndden.  A  small 
iionthly  sum  is  riMpu'sted. 

No  corpond  punishment  is  permitted,  nor   any  external    violence 
lllowed  on  any  of  itn  uieinl>ers, 
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WHY  SHAXEBS  DO  NOT  VOTE. 

Shakers  are  averse  to  war  and  all  violence.  They  feel  that  they 
can  not  consistently  support  by  their  votes  a  form  of  goyernmeDt 
which  rests  at  last  upon  force,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  use  fopcc 
Besides,  party  spirit,  they  aflSrra,  is  inseparable  from  party  action.  It 
fosters  contention,  engendei's  hatred  and  strife,  and  often  develops 
into  the  most  cruel  and  desti*uctive  wars.  As  honorable  citizens  and 
members  of  society  they  discharge  all  just  debts,  pay  their  full  share 
of  the  public  taxes,  and  b}"^  just  and  ethical  measures  maintain  pence 
and  unity  among  themselves  and  strive  for  the  peace  and  prosDeritr 
of  the  nation. 

More  than  this,  they  give  largely  in  charity.  Not  only  do  the  Mount 
Le])anon  families  look  after  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  the  territory 
adjacent,  but  they  send  carloads  of  provisions  to  the  Salvation  Amiy 
and  to  the  Brooklyn  Imreau  of  charities,  and  are  always  re8pK>nsivc  to 
appeals  in  case  of  lire,  famine,  or  flood. 

But,  despite  the  kindness,  benevolence,  mental  breadth,  and  lilwr- 
ality  of  these  ix?ople,  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  country  are 
not  drawn  to  them.  The  old  are  dying  off  and  little  new  blood  is  com- 
ing in.  Unless,  therefore,  some  great  change  takes  place  in  the  ideak 
of  the  rising  generation  there  is  little  prospect  that  the  hopes  long 
cherished  Ijy  the  Shakers  will  ever  be  realized.  The  movement  of 
modern  thought  is  altogether  against  the  notion  that  the  generative 
function  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  manhood  and  womanhood, 
and  the  hopes  of  thoughtful  people  respecting  the  future  of  the  race 
are  turning  to  generation  more  than  regeneration. 

The  following  passage  from  a  recent  letter  of  an  elder  is  really 
pathetic,  when  we  consider  the  hopes  these  people  have  cherished  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  striven  to  do  their  part  in  the  work 
of  bringing  about  their  fulfillment: 

We  are  tired  of  trying  to  support  our  institution  by  hiring  aliens, 
which  is  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  life  and  principles  we  are  pledged 
to  uphold.  There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  members,  ancf  in  the 
animating  spirit  of  our  community,  since  we  began  to  hire  our  home 
work  done  to  supply  the  lack  of  members  to  accomplish  all  it  appeared 
necessary  to  have  done. 

We  have  laised  many  childi*en,  who  generally  leave  us  for  other 
pastures  by  the  time  tliey  are  old  enou^  to  find  a  home  for  them- 
selves, or  before. 

The  spirit  of  the  hireling  operates  to  blight  nearly  all  young 
growth,  instilling  actual  poison  where  it  can  be  done  without  liability 
of  detection.  Some  of  us  are  thoroughly  satisfied  that  we  must  cease 
hiring  in  order  to  recover  prosperity.  'We  thought  that  if  we  were 
located  far  enough  south  to  be  beyond  the  frost  line  we  might  live 
more  cheaplv,  and,  having  less  taxes  to  pay,  procui^e  our  support  from 
the  land  without  having  to  hire  p&xt,  ol  ovlt  ^oTV^oti^Xfti 
labor  of  the  community.    So  \t  ^raa  de)«\AftdL\>^  >iki^  Vib^^ 
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to  jun\'lui,"*e  land  in  Florida  with  the  pix:)ceed,s  of  sales  of 

-  hojKKl  to  make  el s€» where. 

itjtru^tpd  with  the  biLsincss  engaged  for  a  tract  that  U  not 

t  fwiul  for     We  have  received  considerable  help  from  other  familie.s, 

iinloi^  something  unforef*een  oecui's,  unless  somebody  wiuitjs 

iM  I II, a  we  would  !»o  jjlad  t*is4»ll — land  and  buildings  at  a  fair  price— 

wiU  take  all  our  suqilus  eiirnings  for  several  years  to  discharge  the 

ht^     la  iu»t  almost  everylwidy  that  has  any  life  iti  them,  i.  e.,  the  life 

tli»*  w<*rhl,  aft4*r  money,  money*  money  i     Is  there  ev^er  any  satisfy- 

g  '  d  for  money? 

W  ^rot  HO  faraway  from  the  original  puriK»se  of  our  instl- 

li«ni  Otat  we  neem  (o  be  forced  into  the  gencnil  scnimble  for  money. 
pearly  all  our  latior,  l>eyond  supplying  our  immediate  physic4il  ncce^- 
iues^  muHi  )nj  turned  into  money  to  pay  hirelings  ana  to  pay  taxes. 

On  this  matt*?r  of  taxes  the  writer  of  the  atove  thinks  it  a  great 
mlship  that  the  family  to  which  ht»  belongs  should  have  to  pay  a  tax 
^f  $2.tHK»  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  doing  gw)d  and  raising  other  peo- 
^li*'?^  i'hildren,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  clothing  the  nakod.  He 
rould  make  no  complaint  of  the  school  tax  or  the  road  tax,  but  the 
tuiltlJirv  and  naval  tax,  and  the  tax  for  criminal  courts  to  punish  the 
-  of  lict*nse<l  criminal  makers  and  maoufacturei-s  of  crime  and 
1  should  not.  he  thinks,  be  put  upon  the  property  of  such 
^rderly,  peace-lo^nng  people. 

VAXXXE  OF  PROPEBTY. 

A^  Uy  the  value  of  Shaker  property  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an 
approximate  estimate. 

Buildings  are  of  value  only  as  required  for  use  and  as  adapted  to 
tie  particular  need.     The  Shaker  structures  are  sul>stantially  built 
rapabh*  of  housing  and   employing  probably   tive   timers   their 
snt  population, 

Wert^  they  convenient  to  great  centers  of  population  their  value 
rould  1m?  greatly  inci'eased,  though  being  built  for  communal  living 
fiey  would  Im  poorly  adapted  for  individual  homes.  They  could, 
however,  be  utilised  for  hoteb,  injarding  htmses,  schools,  and  other 
ike  puqjoses.  But  most  of  the  villages  are  t(X»  remote  from  great 
aimcrcial  and  industrial  cental's  to  be  available  for  such  uses.  Under 
:)rm6r  conditions  of  business  many  of  these  villages  could  have  been 
idily  transformed  into  manufacturing  plants.  Under  present  con* 
litions,  however,  they  could  hardly  be  utilized  even  if  purchasable  at 
fery  low  prices*  So  that  these  buildings  in  the  various  Shaker  com- 
liunlties,  thougli  ki*pt  in  good  repair  and  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  ar;^  probably  not  worth  i>MM-f*^tiftli  i^t  what  it  would  cost 
i>  build  tlwtn. 

As  Shakers  are  good  fanners  their  land  is  probably  worth  quite  as 

lyiirA  j»#f  iMut  t*f  their  neighlHyvs,  and  as  they  have  umuy  VW>\\mw^*  Ok^ 

mmwmm^^^^  ^"  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  caltivatJoa,  iU  value  m>u&X  \y£tN<^T 
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great.  Mr.  Nordhoff  reported  49,335  acres,  mainly  in  the  boiue  fariii^ 
but  as  several  soi»ieties  have  large  holdings  in  other  States  he  estimated 
their  landed  jx)ssessions  at  not  less  then  1CH),0(X)  acres. 

Some  large  purchases  have  been  made  since  then,  partly  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  accession  to  their  ranks,  which  the  leaders  felt  sure  must 
come,  as  the  result  of  economic  and  social  conditions;  and  partly  with 
the  view  of  transferring  their  societies  from  the  North  to  the  SoutJi. 
As  sales  have  been  compamtively  small,  their  holdings  are  prohablr 
larger  than  in  L876,  though  the  population  is  reported  as  only  half  u 
great.  Mr.  Nordhoflf  reported  :i,415.  The  census  returns  for  1890 
report  1,728.  Elder  Hollister  reports  about  1,2(X)  at  the  close  of  the 
centur}\ 

These  fiicts  indicate  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  or  a  change  in 
some  of  its  peculiar  features  can  not  long  be  postponed.  The  world 
will  surely  witness  its  demise  with  regret.  There  has  been  so  much 
in  the  life  and  spirit  of  these  people  that  is  admirable;  so  much  of 
simplicity,  of  integrity,  of  brotherly  regard,  of  real  human  kindnesis, 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  too  largely  bent  on  sellBsh  aims,  that  we  shall 
miss  them  sadly.  But  whatever  of  good  they  have  accomplished, 
what<5ver  of  truth  they  have  taught,  will  remain  to  work  itself  into  the 
social  order  that  is  to  1^.  Indeed,  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  object 
lesson  furnished  by  the  Shakers  has  already  had  nmch  to  do  with  the 
growth  of  the  cooperative  spirit  and  the  development  of  more  humane 
ideals  and  methods,  as  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  scores  of  our 
present  enterprises. 

THE  AMANA  SOCIETY. 

ORIGIN  AND  CHARACTEB. 

This  is  the  corporate  name  of  what  is  otherwise  known  as  "The 
Community  of  True  Inspiration.''  It  had  its  origin  in  (Tcniiany  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  did  not,  however,  begin  as  a 
communistic  society,  l)ut  as  a  religious  Inxly,  having  for  its  distinguish- 
ing doctrine  the  affinnation  that  inspiration  belongs  to  the  present  not 
less  than  to  the  past,  and  that  Ciod  is  always  ready  to  declare  His  word 
and  will  to  men  and  women  who  are  ready  t<j  hear  and  do. 

This  was  the  teaching  of  Mystics  and  Pietists  generally,  but  this 
particular  society  grew  out  of  the  labors  of  J.  F.  liock  and  E.  L. 
Gruber,  in  Hesse,  (ierman ;;,  and  dates  back  to  the  year  1714.  Many 
who  felt  the  hollowness  and  formality  of  the  existing  church  eagerly 
embraced  this  teaching,  which  o|M»ned  the  way,  as  they  felt,  to  per- 
sonal communion  with  the  Highest,  and  to  a  life  of  divinest  fellowship 
and  happiness.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  were  not  only  men  of 
piety  in  the  usual  sense  of  this  tenw,  tlve^'  yj^v^  m^w  b&vui^axjTO* 
found  intereat  in  the  present  vjeliavft  «kAN«r^>A.  ^^a  V!![i^i\s^^3x^\»B^rBKDMH^A 
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II?  poor  about  thera*     They  sought  to  free  the  common  people  from 
Itlit-  h»*tt%'y  burdi*ns  irnp<isrii  by  u  i'<>rru[>t  t'U'rifv,  Hnd  to  lead  tboui  to 

[purer  li\nng,  and  tbr«m|fh  thih  to  a  lartj;er  fellowr^liip  with  the  divine. 
Thi*  diff^Tetiee  l>etMreen  the  society  or j»tiniiied  by  Koek  and  Grul)er 

land  many  other  InHpimtion  eornniunities  thnmirhr»iU  (b'nnuny  and 
Holland  lay  in  ihv  far't  tliut  the  form*»r  eommuruty  maitjtained  that  ^^j 

'ibere  t^  a  fake  a8  welt  ns  a  true  innpimtton,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  ^H 

|dijttin*riii^h  )K*lW(*en  them.     He.side.s,   l>oth   Rock   and   G ruber   were  ^^ 

t  earnest  ami  enthihsijiiitie  8oeial  reformers.  They  arraigned  the  iiiiuior' 
alttti^  of  the  elergy  and  the  dishonesty  and  »eltishne8s  of  the  people. 
Men  wer»>  mvt  saved  by  faith  aione,  they  said,  but  by  gmyd  work>i  as 
well.  They  laid  great  i<trei*H  iin  virtue.  Honei^ty,  uprightness,  mor* 
alily  were  Btrietly  enforced  on  meml>ers  of  the  ?^ciety.  The  fact  wa^  ' 
ein:  I  that  ethie.H  niu8t  be  earriiHl  int<j  government,  into  politiei^, 

int.        .^iMU, 

Tliej^e  ftu'ts  touching  the  origin  and  character  of  the  movement  in 
\ts  early  J^tages,  before  it  eoinniitted  itself  to  the  ponimiudstic  iK>licy, 
have  a  \^due  ns  aifording  an  exi>hinution  of  thi^  growth  of  the  eom- 
niunifltic  spirit  and  of  the  strength  and  permanency  of  the  bond  that 
Im**  held  them  jiio  long  in  comnmnistiJ'  i^ffoH,  The  boldness  with  which 
the  Pietititft  generally  attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  church  atul  the 

I  stun  iif  men  in  high  place*  noon  led  ti7  the  arre^^t  and  imprisonment 
of  the  offenders.  Many  gf>vernments  prcjhibited  all  meetings  of  the 
In^pinitionist.s  and  imposed  heavy  tirjes.  As  pi»rsecution  increased,  the 
perb»€>cuted  naturally  sought  refuge  under  those  governments  where 
the  larger  libi'rty  was  uIIowikK  This  brought  many  to  Hesse,  and  nat- 
urally into  the  fellowship  of  the  new^  Inspirational  Society.  With  all 
tbesMS  thrown  upon  their  hands,  w^itlnrnt  any  means,  and  often  unable 
to  get  work,  tlie  niembers  were  s{>rely  perpli^xed.  Their  leader, 
Christian  Mrtz,  thought  the  right  and  w  isi^  thing  to  do  was  to  leasee  a 
large  estate,  where  thene  exiles  could  \h}  put  to  work,  and  at  least 
make  enough  U)  supply  their  wants,  the  sofiety  Ijecoming  res|X)nsible 
for  the  rest.     As  others  flocked  to  this  place  of  refuge  three  more 

I  CHtatA*«H  were  h^o^ed  and  the  people  placed  according  to  nationality  and 
language.  The  uicmbers  lived  for  the  most  part  togeth^*r  in  the  castle 
ur  adjoining  )aiil<lings;  meetings  were  held  in  the  large  halU  and  ehil- 
dren  were  taught.  They  worked  the  land  together,  sold  the  surplus 
products,  and  shared  eipially  in  the  proceeds.  Soon  they  found  it 
cheaper  to  have  a  eoimnon  kitchen  and  tabk^  andso^  outof  the  necessi- 
lienof  their  ftituation,  began  that  communistic  life  which  they  after- 

►  wardif  dislibcnitely  appn>ved  and  adopted. 

EMIGBATION  TO  AUCETLICA. 

ISut  the  movement  %vns  not  a/low  ed  to  grow  and  take  i^vwvvvw^wt 
£u  Hei^fc     Tbmv  f/eople  bad  other  pecuruir  v\eNV«  oV*\ect\o\\w\A^ 
rn AfUff  of  ihvir  tmw  fjt-^/de.H  thp«e  ou  insplratiou,    '£\i<i>i  ^^"^ 
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opposed  to  war.  Tbey  objected  to  making  oath.  They  wished  to 
educate  their  children  themselves,  though  willing  also  to  support  the 
state  schools.  They  did  not  wish  to  spend  years  in  military  training, 
learning  an  art  for  which  they  had  no  use,  and  which  they  could  not 
conscientiously  pi'actice.  So  they  petitioned  for  liberty  to  follow  their 
own  consciences  in  all  these  things.  But  their  plea  was  denied.  In 
this  emergency  an  inspiration  came  to  their  leader  and  to  others  that 
all  should  leave  their  native  land,  settle  in  one  pW*e,  live  under  the 
same  laws,  and  adopt  a  community  of  goods.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  it  seemed  that  the  United  States  offered  the  best  advantages. 
On  the  14th  of  August,  1842,  the  elders  decided  that  four  men  should 
be  elected  to  look  up  a  place  for  them  in  America,  or  any  other  counttr 
suitable  for  a  new  home,  where  they  could  all  live  in  common.  The 
outcome  of  this  step  was  that  in  1843  and  j'ears  following  many  of 
the  members  settled  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  on  what  was  formerly  the 
Seneca  reservation.  There  they  built  up  a  flourishing  community  in 
a  single  decade,  and  in  1856,  desiring  more  room  for  growth  and  a 
larger  tract  of  land  than  they  could  afford  to  buy  in  New  York,  they 
sold  the  property  there  to  good  advantage  and  moved  to  Iowa  County, 
Iowa.  There  they  now  hold  al)out  26,00<)  acres  of  ground,  and  have 
established  seven  villages,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1,800. 

INDUSTRIES,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  farming,  the  society  carries  on  several  manufacturing 
industries,  employing  many  who  are  not  membei^s  of  the  community, 
and  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  seven  Wllage^  are 
Amana,  East,  West,  South,  and  Middle  Amana,  High  Amana,  and 
Homestead.  The  last  named  is  a  station  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railway,  al>out  20  miles  west  of  Iowa  City.  It  was  not 
included  in  the  original  purchase,  but  the  whole  village  was  lx>u^t 
later  to  secure  better  shipping  facilities  for  the  community.  This  was 
of  great  imi)ort4ince  to  them,  as  they  had  four  sawmills,  two  gristmills, 
a  tannery,  a  print  factory,  and  two  woolen  mills,  the  products  of  which 
are  in  excellent  repute.  They  sell  large  (juantities  of  flour.*  They 
have  soaj)  factories,  starch  factories,  hominy  mills,  and  lK>okbinderies, 
while  their  pepsin  is  deemed  the  best  in  th(»  market.  Vjavh  village  has 
a  store  which  commands  the  tnule  of  the  neigh])oring  farmers,  and  a 
hotel  for  the  aci^ommodjition  of  the  geneml  public.  It  also  has  its 
shoemakers',  caipentei*s\  tailors',  and  other  shops,  for  they  aim  to 
produce  and  make  as  nearly  a.s  possible  all  that  they  use.  The  society 
has  a  printing  office  in  Middle  Amana,  where  its  own  books  ara  made. 

As  the  villages  are  small,  they  usually  have  but  one  street,  apart 
from  which  are  the  barns,  factories,  and  workshops.    The  houses,  of 
woody  brick  J  and  stone,  are  p\a\n,  \)ut'w^\ivS\\.,^o\3^^iE«kA««aR» 
of  paint   gives  them  a    rather    duW  wnA   \xt«X^YWi\\N^  vb^rhmr^ 
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tart'iiOM  and  ttcbooihou^eH  differ  in  oxtarnnlH  from  <*tliir  lmildiMg,s 

ly  in  li^Mnglur^'i^r.     Thofunn  iKuldings  are  rfximy  and  wellurniiijrf'd. 
fcch  vilU^^  hwi  a  imndH'r  of  eutiu^  houses,  urran^ed  for  gToupN  of 

U*  jtiK  to  j<\ui  tho  iMUTvonieiu'e  of  tbc  populution.  Ainana  proper^ 
lib  a  population  of  af>out  5<M»,  has  It]  such  houses.  Here,  when  the 
^uil  hi  ifivi'ii,  th(»  families  gather  from  their  separate  houses  for  meals, 
-lexi^"!  HittinjF  at  ne paint t>  tables  and  the  ehildren  aUo  by  them- 
dViMc  Thti*5e  unabli*  to  ^o  t-o  the  eatinif  houses  have  their  food  eiir- 
eA  to  thi^m.     Throe  regular  meals,  and  in  summer  Uinehes  between, 

L!  the  nisionh  The  food  is  wholesoim^  and  abundant,  but  h*ss  varied 
rcniJ  clay  to  ilaj  than  is  eommon.      Everv  house  has  its  veufetiible  and 

wi»r  giirden.  (tnipes  areg-rown  in  abundanee,  from  wbieh  tlie  jx^o- 
le  keep  themselves  supplied  with  home-made  wine. 

An  atuitial  allowance  of  ^0  for  men  and  $25  for  women  is  made  to 
over  tlie  indiviilual  exjienses  for  clothbig.  That  of  the  children 
mgi^i*  fiimi  ^ri  to  $10.  A  «tore  exists  in  each  village  for  the  eonven- 
iicc  of  the  UMniilw*rs,  !mt  it  draws  not  a  little  patronage  from  neigh- 
orini^  tiiwns. 

SCHOOI^S. 

\Vhil<»  the  flociet^^  vahies  edue4ition,  it  lays  special  stress  on  that 
hivh  iimkes  most  strongly  for  gocnl  ehamcter  and  lit8  for  the  useful 
€tivitie<«  of  life.  From  7  to  14  every  child  must  attend  school  the 
ntirw  ye»r;  from  14  to  30  they  are  obliged  to  attend  during  the 
rintor  season.     The  school  sessions  are  from  S  in  the  mornhig  until 

Kwi,  Manual  training  occupies  the  afternoon.  In  the  schools  are 
laght  til©  ordinary  bmnche^.  Special  attention  is  given  to  mathe- 
iAtio«and  p^Miinanship,  in  which  the  children  attain  great  iirolicicncy. 
icniian  anil  English  are  given  an  htmr  each,  but  during  s(*haol  h*nii's 
II  conversation  is  carried  on  in  Oermiin.  The  children  are  also  trained 
n  voi*aI  nuHic,  but  not  in  instrumental. 

Thf  s«'hfH>l8  are  HUp[K>rted  by  the  township,  which   Indongs  to  the 

niana  Society*  It  is  divided  into  independent  districts,  with  a  school- 
\inint*  in  each  village.  They  levy  their  own  tax,  build  th*M*r  own 
choolhousi*s.  and  t*inploy  their  own  teachers.  These,  however,  attend 
h<>  county  institute,  are  examined  by  the  county  superint(*inlent,  and 
n*.  therefore,  ccimjjelcnt  English  teachers.  They  rec*eive  jiHO  a  month 
or  twelve  months,  but  a.s  tlH\v  arc  :i!l  uK'ni tiers  of  tli*^  socit^ty  this 
^w,H  into  the  common  fund. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  nuuumi  iruining  nieani  to  til  ihr  rhildrcrt 
jr  the  different  pursuits  carried  on  by  the  society,  (birdcning,  the 
lunoUH  branebew  of  mechanic^^  and  proc^^ssej*  of  manufacture  are  all 
BUght.  Vtt^^ntion  is  paid  to  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  children^ 
ml  an  i^ffori  made  to  ^ive  €*ach  child  an  opjx^rtunity  to  follow  that 
it  triiirh  ht>  tn  be,st'  titted  by  natural  endowment,  li\ssX  l\i^  covw- 
.....     .    -  t  .^ntirrfy  wtnldinl  to  old  w*avH  and  mcthoAH  \a  w\A»tit«; 
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by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  department.  In  the  earlier 
days,  when  Nordhoff  and  Hinds  wrote  of  this  society,  the  boys  &«  well 
as  the  girls  were  taught  knitting,  and  in  the  works  of  these  writers 
other  kinds  of  manual  tmining  were  not  mentioned. 

SELIGIGUS  BELIEF. 

Though  believing  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  teaching,  they  do  not  regard  inspiration  and 
revelation  as  wholly  things  of  the  past.     God  is  present  in  the  world 
to-day  as  in  olden  time,  and  has  in  no  way  changed  his  methods  of 
communication.     Inspiration,  as  defined  by  them,  is  '^a  supernatural 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  God  on  the  human  mind,  by  which  penxHb 
are  qualified  to  set  forth  divine  truth."    It  is  not  limited  by  sex. 
Therefore  all  members  have  an  equal  right  to  teach  and  exhort  in  public 
meeting  if  they  feel  themselves  moved  thereto  by  the  illuminating  spirit 
While  rejecting  the  creedal  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  holding  to  the 
unity  of  God,  they  believe  in  the  threefold  manifestation.    They 
reject  the  notions  of  predestination,  of  a  millenium  in  this  life,  and  of 
purgatory  l)eyond.     They  believe  in  the  resurrection,  in  the  happiness 
of  the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked.     Baptism  is  purely 
spiritual.     They  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  on  rare  occasions,  but  only 
as  symbolic  of  an  inward  feasting  with  the  Lord.     They  practice  feet 
washing  and  have  love  feasts,  in  the  manner,  as  they  believe,  of  the 
primitive  Christians.     War  is  at  variance,  in  their  thought,  with  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  apostles.     Like  the  Quakers,  they  refuse  to 
take  oaths.     They  use  salutations  or  greetings,  but  object  to  all  friv- 
olous recreations.     Vocal  music  for  home  and  church  use  is  cultivated, 
but  all  instrumental  music  is  forbidden.     They  permit  no  display  or 
ostentation  in  their  burial  servic<3S.     They  erect  no  costly  monuments. 
A  small  slab  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  bearing  the  name  and  age  of 
the  deceased,  alone  marks  the  resting  place  of  the  body. 

C0MMX7NITT  OF  GOODS. 

Their  reason  for  adopting  a  comnumity  of  goods  was  ^Hhat  they 
might  lead  a  life,"  as  holders  of  a  common  faith,  '*  which  they  could 
not  lead  among  their  fellow-men."  Since  they  took  this  step,  though 
their  increase  has  not  been  rapid,  it  has  been  steady,  and  they  are 
stronger  to-day  in  numbers  and  financial  resources  than  ever  before. 

Over  800  crossed  the  sea  and  formed  the  Ebenezer  Community  in 
New  York.  Nearly  1,200  moved  to  Iowa,  and  to-day  they  nimiber  about 
1,800.  Their  increase  in  wealth  is  much  greater  than  their  growth  in 
numbers,  though  this,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  aBsessments 
for  the  jear  1890,  is  no  greater  per  c&p\\aV!ti%.Ti>i)D»X>o\x\&\^^ 
lite.     There  is,  however,  this  great  difte^TOxv^^,  t^\><iAx\\i^  wi^a^ 
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fori  nnd  happit»es8  which  the  inci'ea^e  of  wealth  in  a  comniunity  ought 
U»  •iirn'  wifh  it:  In  Ariinnu  mrh  hul\v\d\m\  t>f  thf  popiilaHon  i.s  an 
i?qtm)  htmrer  In  tho  \piinH  whit-b  ulFord  th(>  nu^aiiK  furnddinj^  tucoiufurt 
iind  Ituppinc'^.  whiU*  outside  th*^  ^ilns  <>f  houw  sin^di'  individimis  am 
t-imnt<^d  l»y  niillicvn.H,  thou|^h  thr*  i^rvni  nm\uvitx  of  the  population  may 
huvc  guitied  in  wwilth  hut  little  or  nut  at  all  eiu'h  year. 

If  th«  record  of  all  communities  were  an  favorable,  from  the  ei 
iioitiic  point  r)f  vii*w,  as  that  nf  the  Airrnna  Soeiety,  the  advantag"*^  in 
the  way  of  general  comfort  and  ImppineH.s  would  be  an  overwhelmingly 
argiimcrttt  in  fnvor  of  community  life.     But,  unfortunately,  it  U  not,  ^M 
AmaJia  8tar»tls  prarticjilly  alone  in   having  a  steady  inei'ejise*  hoth  in  ^^ 
wtmlth  and  memlx^nsliip,     Tlieir  own  philosophy  of  thLs  fact  may  he 
stated   as   follows;    Religion  ia  the  only  Ixnid  which  can  hold  men! 
U>grther  in  the  fellowship  of  mutual  scrvi*'c.     Men  who  do  not  retrard 
such  i^ervice  as  a  matter  of  divine  requirement  and  of  priaiary  obliga* 
tiou  have  no  adequate  motive  to  such  service,  and  no  bond  of  union 
strong  enough  to  prevent  ditlerences  of  opinion  and  interest  froiu  breed- 
ing dissi»nsion  anti  disruption.     A^iin,  the  Amana  Society  has  never 
encouraged  that  democratic  form  of  government  which  is  the  ideal  of  1 
nuist  niiHirrn  i'cHnrnunist.s,     It  has  depended  mther  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  few  who,  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  recogriize  tlunr  obliga- 
tion to  u*5e  their  gmater  gifts  irj  the  interest  of  all.     The  sentiment, 
"A  public  otfice  is  a  jmblic  truest,"  is  with  them  an  abiding  and  con* 
troUtug  c(»nviction.     OtHi-e   is    ntjt   soun*thiug  to  lie  sought   fur  the  ^j 
hcmorH  or  emoluments  that  go  with  it.     It  is  something  to  be  imposed  ^| 
and  nc<'ept<Hl  jus  a  sacred  resp4>nsihilily,  .nomething  which  titness  alont^       ' 
give>*  one  the  right  U*  accept.     The  elect  are  not  chosen  for  their  own 
Hake,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  community  they  are  elected  to 
serve.     Hen<*c,  though  chn'tions  ure  amuiully  held,  satisfactory  ofhcei*s  ^ 
are  ginierally  reidected.     The  men  intrusted  with  the  general  maiuige- 
ment  of  atfairs  are  selected  from  the  men  of  middle  age  and  experience, 
The  elders  are  chosen  from  the  nlder  member?*  who  lead  pure  lives  | 
jind  who  hiive  rendered  the  society  faithful  and  meritorious  service, 
Tbei'e  h  a  strong  religious  sentiment  against  allowing  personal  ambi- 
Uon  to  play  atty  juirt  in  this  matter.      Hence  the  community  has  really 
e^nnmanded  the  service  of  it.s  best  and  most  capable  men,  and  has 
avoidcucl  the  dl^astt^rB  which  the  office-hunting  spirit  is  i^ure  to  bring,     i 

Again,  the  system  of  village  life  in  separate  homes  and  of  eating 
together  in  small-sized  groups  hjts  tended  to  preserve  tin'  religious  and 
soeial  iriiii5pendenee  of  the  villages   and  to  give  op|XJrtunity   for  a  I 
r   individuality  of   expression.     Then    tlien*   is   a    homogeneity j 
mg  these  j>eo|>le  not  coumionly  found  in  coojx^rative  movements. 
Tbey  apfvik  ntm  lnn^nmg*\  have  eomnion  hope^  and  jispinition»^  audi 
tairi>f/jrr  liy  tit»*i  /ifce  tho.se  which  funn  tVie  ^lri>i\^i^ft\.  \^\\& 
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These  people  are  simple  in  their  habits  and  have  little  to  do  with 
what  we  call  the  luxuries  of  life.  Their  tables  are  bountifully  ladea 
with  wholesome  food,  but  piuctically  it  is  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
except  as  varied  b}'  the  presence  of  fresh  fruits  in  their  season.  Their 
gardens  are  neat,  well  cultivated,  and  tasteful,  and  their  houses  modeb 
of  cleanliness.  They  give  much  attention  to  flowers.  Lattices  are 
built  against  the  front  of  nearly  all  the  houses,  over  which  vines  are 
tmined,  making  their  homes  in  the  summer  season  masses  of  foliage 
and  blossoms.  Again,  the  variety  of  song  birds  one  sees  indicates  that 
something  higher  than  the  sporting  or  commercial  spirit  rules  the  peo- 
ple. Pretty  little  hoases  are  erected  for  the  martins  in  almost  every 
yard,  and  other  birds  make  themselves  at  home  where  they  will.  '*No 
pig  or  cow  or  dog  wanders  in  the  street,  and  no  cart  is  stationed  there 
over  night.  Instead  of  a  l)arn  and  stable  to  make  a  mess  about  every 
house,  there  is  one  big  barn  belonging  to  the  community."  If  there 
is  no  theater  or  libniry,  there  is  no  saloon  or  jail;  neither  is  there  any 
corner  store  where  loafers  sit  around  on  barrels,  chewing  tobacco  and 
swapping  stories.  The  mills  that  belong  to  the  society  are  on  the  edge 
of  the  village,  not  in  its  center,  and  a  canal  supplies  the  water  power 
that  runs  the  mills.  A  large  dredge,  built  by  the  community,  keeps 
the  canal  clean.  Altogether  the  Amanas  constitute  a  pleasing  group 
of  villages,  and  probably  shelter  as  contented  and  happy  a  people  as 
can  be  found  in  the  countr3\  They  do  not  insure  their  property  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  do  not  paint  their  houses — they  say  there  is 
no  economy  in  it. 

RELIGIOnS  SERVICES. 

Formerly  both  sexes  and  all  ages  formed  one  congregation,  tiie 
elders  and  others  supposed  to  l>e  spiritually  minded  sitting  in  front 
facing  the  congregation.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  elders,  on  the 
first  rows,  sat  the  children  and  others  ranked  among  the  least  spiritually 
developed.  Back  of  the  children  were  those  regarded  as  moi*e  advanced, 
but  not  entitled  to  sit  with  the  elders.  Males  o<'i*upied  one  side  of  the 
house,  females  the  other. 

In  more  recent  times  each  ine<»tinghouse  has  l)een  divided  into  four 
sepanite  apartments  or  meeting  rooms — one  for  the  older  people,  one 
for  the  young  married  couples,  a  third  for  the  young  women,  and  a 
fourth  for  the  young*  men.  The.se  rooms  are  entirely  sepamte  from 
each  other,  and  can  be  entered  only  from  the  outside.  The  walls  are 
bare,  but  blue-washed  and  clean.  Plain  benches  take  the  place  of 
pews.  These,  as  well  as  the  flooi*s,  are  scoured  until  they  are  almost 
white.  A  rag  cai'pet  in  the  aisle  serves  the  double  purpose  of  deaden- 
ing the  sound  of  tramping  feet  and  relieving  in  some  measure  the 
bareness  of  the  room.  All  observe  a  Tcvct^xiXhsX  ^\!c«»xtfst  •  *\^[A^ftx<t- 
'ce  begins  with  silent  prayer,    Xtter  a  bx\ei  Xlwnft  «£»  «\«M»*^\aA« 
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of  the  dder»,  who  aimouiiccs  a  hymn,  whirii  is  .sung  by  tbecoti- 

tion  without  auy  iiiHtrumrntal  ttceoriipaiiiini^nt.     After  Hiiif^ing, 

i»  u  ri'ditling  from  tbi^   Bihk\  or  sumo  luor**  iriijdern  writing 

tnled  UM  inspired,  on  which  eomiiient^  may  Vh?  offered  by  any  niem- 

Afti*r  this  imotbtM"  hymn  is  sun^  iind  the  serv  ico  clusrcL     The 

ice  h^  digniried  and  impressive,  and  )»reathes  throughout  a  reverent 

de%i>tit  spirit.     On  Sunday  quiet  reigns  throughout  the  village 

'and  makes  it  reall\^  a  day  of  rest. 

I  DRESS  AND  COMMUNITY  CUSTOMS. 

The  Aiimni>st8  dre^sn  plaiidy,  tlie  men  in  modern  attire  of  dark  eolor, 
the  women  in  calico  or  woolen  gowns,  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  hutMl. 
Thiair  aclonunent  ii*  of  the  inner  man  mther  than  the  outer.  Their 
Teligion  forbids  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  suffering  brother  or  sister, 
a  fact  of  which  *tome  trum[>s  are  nut  slow  to  avail  themstdves,  :Some- 
tiIxl<^»t  theiie  trampH  make  a  circuit  of  the  villages,  staying  a  night  at 
ifuch  place;  but  when  they  start  on  their  second  ruund  they  aie  apt  to 
be  dim'<jvered,  and  ivs  the  religion  of  tlie  Aniana  cumnumity  emphiusize^ 
the  love  that  works  no  ill  to  the  neighlK>i\  it  gives  no  encouragivment 
to  that  sort  of  predatory  industry.  They  eschew  all  tithes  an<l  merely 
formal  motlci!!  of  address.  They  greet  each  other  as  l>rother  and  sister 
and  Haluie  one  another  upon  meeting.  They  are  kind  and  obliging, 
though  jdnin  and  direct  of  spt^ech,  and  as  ready,  within  reiLsonable 
bounds,  to  help  an  out^iider  as  one  of  their  own.  There  is  nothing  of 
glixnn  in  community  life  a«  illustrated  in  Ainanu.  While  the  people 
are  selfpossessed  and  sedate*  tliey  are  not  without  cheei'fulness,  and  one 
not  considered  irreligiuus  simply  because  lively.  Joyous  laughter  is 
ften  heard  in  the  laundries  and  kit-ehen  where  the  women  are  employed, 
while  the  men  in  the  factories  work  with  a  happy  and  rontented  look, 
often  chanting  some  welUknown  hynm  they  have  learned  in  the  home 
r  the  church.  **For  two  hundred  yeari^  they  have  existed  as  a 
religious  MH'iety.  For  nearly  tifty  years  they  have  pnicticed  com- 
munism and  pros[>ered  under  it/' 

'•This  is  the  only  community  in  the  Unitjed  States  which,  from  its 
fourtdution  to  the  ]>resent  time,  t^an  show  a  eontinuefl  increase  in  mem- 
r^hipand  value  of  property/'     The  dying  embej-s  of  t^ntbusium  which 
!briHtiaii  Meljs  and  Barbara  Heinemann  fanned  into  a  ftame  have  con 
inued  to  burn  on  this  sidt*  of  tin*  ocean. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  scx'iety  the  memliers  have  always  bt^^en 
Lir>w>n»  of  strong  mentality  and  good  morals,  who  have  tdung  to  their 
ith  with  the  enthusiasm  of  real  believers,  and,  persuaded  of  the  truth 
f  their  doctrines,  have  Ireen  stiiving  tci  realize  a  high  ideah 
li  has  ht*en  sftld  ihnl  tlto  Aruatm  people  are  opposed  to  war.     They 
ftiiiif  ro  fn*  ttonresistant^.     Yet  during  the  e\v\\  wyu\\\\\v\^  Wwn 
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to  fill  their  quota.  In  addition,  they  contributed  some  $20,00*)  during 
that  period  to  benevolent  objects.  They  show  no  party  spirit  in  poli- 
tics, but  vote  for  the  best  men  rejpirdless  of  party.  AH  widows  and 
unmarried  women  80  years  of  age  or  over,  who  are  not  I'epresented 
by  male  m(»mbei*s,  have  a  right  to  vote  at  the  annual  election  of  trus- 
tees. The  women  have  also  a  council  among  themselves  for  the  man- 
agement of  household  matters.  Besides,  the  recognized  head  of  the 
conmiunity  and  its  inspired  loader  was  a  woman — Barbara  Heineniann. 

PBOPEBTY. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  communism  is  unfavorable  to  industir: 
that  in  making  the  common  good  the  dominant  motive,  and  in  giring 
to  each  a  feeling  of  security  against  want,  the  most  powerful  ini^entire 
to  individual  enterprise  and  energy  is  removed,  and  so,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  communistic  enterprises  must  fall  l)ehind  in  productiveness. 
A  comparison  made  between  the  average  per  capita  holdings  of  indi- 
viduals in  the  Amana  So(;iety  and  individuals  in  the  State  gives  scMne 
support  to  this  view;  but  the  difference  is  so  slight  that  one  i.s  led 
rather  to  question  whether  it  may  not  be  due  to  some  other  cause. 

In  1S90  the  i>er  capita  assessment  in  the  State  was $273. 65 

In  Iowa  County 271. 11 

In  Iowa  County  omitting  Amana  Society 273. 44 

In  Amana  Society 250. 57 

This  assessment  was  based  on  33jt  per  c<»nt  of  acrtual  value.  The 
actutU  value  therefore  was — 

Per  capita  holdings  in  the  State $820.95 

I  n  Amana  Society 751. 71 

A  difference  of 69. 21 

It  is  quite  possi})le  that  the  fact  that  the  so<'iety  has  moi^e  than  the 
average  number  of  aged  people  and  children  might  offset  this  differ- 
ence. Certainly  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  to  constitute  in  itself 
a  very  fonnidable  argument  agiiinst  the  communistic  life.  If  the 
Amanas  (*.ould  make  as  good  a  showing  in  other  mattera  which  meas- 
ui"e  progress  and  civilization  as  they  do  in  this,  together  with  the 
much  l)ett4»r  showing  which  they  make  in  ix)int  of  so})riety,  honetsty, 
and  general  virtue,  their  system  would  surely  have^  serious  claims  on 
the  consideration  of  mankind. 

As  it  is,  we  may  well  question  whether  these  people  can  not  teavh 
us  some  important  lessons,  and  whether  we  have  not  paid  too  high  a 
price  for  some  of  the  things  to  which  we  are  fond  of  {jointing  as 
evidences  of  progress. 
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fort  and  happines,s  which  the  iniToti^se  of  wealth  in  a  roninuinity  ou^ht 
to  i-arry  with  it:  In  Aniana  earh  individual  of  the  [>o|>ulatiur)  h  an 
v<[un\  sharer  In  the  ^lins  whieh  afford  tlie  nieurjs  foraddiiri,'-  tcMrnnifort 
and  ]ia])|)ine8H,  wliih^  outnide  the  «ifains  of  some  sint^le  individuals  are 
counted  \iy  niillions,  thcjut/h  the  t^^nnit  majority  r»f  the  population  may 
ha\'e  jrained  in  wealth  hut  little  or  not  at  all  eneh  year. 

If  the  record  of  all  eomm unities  wen*  as  favorable,  from  the  eoo- 
nomie  point  of  view,  as  that  of  the  Amana  Society*  the  advantage  in 
the  way  of  general  comftjrL  and  happiness  would  he  an  <»verwhehiiing' 
argument  in  favor  of  conununity  life.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not, 
Auiana  .stands  praetieally  alone  in  having  a  steady  increase,  both  in 
wealth  and  menihership.  Their  own  pbilosophy  of  this  fact  may  be 
i^tated  as  follows:  Religion  is  the  only  bond  which  can  hold  men 
together  in  the  fellowship  of  mutual  service.  Men  who  do  not  regiird 
such  service  as  a  matter  of  divine  requirement  and  of  piimary  obliga- 
tion have  no  adequate  motive  to  wueh  service,  and  no  l>ond  of  union 
strong  enough  to  prevent  diireronces  of  opinion  and  interest  from  breed- 
ing dissension  and  disruption.  Again,  the  Amatui  Society  has  never 
encouniged  that  demot*ratic  form  of  government  which  is  the  ideal  of 
most  modern  communists.  It  has  depended  rather  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  few  who,  under  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  recognize  their  obliga- 
tion to  use  their  greater  gifts  in  the  interest  of  all.  The  sentiment, 
"A  public  i>ffice  is  a  puldic  trust,"  is  with  them  an  abiding  and  con- 
trolling conviction.  Othee  is  not  something  to  be  sought  for  the 
honors  «»r  omolument-s  that  go  with  it.  Jt  is  something  iu  l>e  imp<>sed 
and  accepted  as  a  sacred  responsibility,  something  which  titncss  alone 
gives  one  the  right  U)  accept.  The  elect  are  ni^t  chosen  for  their  own 
sake,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  comnumity  they  are  elected  to 
serve.  Hence,  though  elections  are  amuially  held,  satisfaet<>ry  otiicens 
are  generally  reelected.  The  men  intrusted  with  the  general  manage- 
ment of  affairs  are  selected  from  the  uwu  of  middle  age  and  experience. 
The  elders  are  chosen  from  the  tdder  members  who  lead  pure  liv^es 
and  whfi  have  rendei'ed  the  sn)»iety  faithful  and  meritoritius  service. 
There  is  a  strong  religious  sentiment  against  allowing  i>er.sonal  ambi- 
tion to  play  any  part  in  this  matter.  Hence  the  comuuuiity  has  regally 
commatuh^d  the  servici*  of  its  best  and  most  capable  men,  and  has 
avoided  the  disasti*i*s  which  the  oilicednmting  spirit  is  sure  to  bring. 

Again,  the  system  of  village  life  in  se|>arate  homes  and  of  eating 
together  in  smalUsized  groups  hius  tended  to  preserve  the  religif)usand 
HO**.itil  inde[>endence  of  the  villages  and  to  gi\'e  opportunity  for  a 
larger  individuality  of  exj^ression.  Then  them  is  a  homogeneity 
among  these  p'ople  not  commonly  found  in  cooperative  movements. 
Tliey  8|jeak  one  language,  have  common  hope^  and  inspirations,  and 
tifii  liound  together  l)y  ties  like  those  which  form  the  t>tto\\v^^^X»  \^v\i 
of  the  national  life. 
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Jjanding  in  Philadelphia,  after  a  voyage  of  three  months,  they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  resident  Friends,  who  gave  thera  shelter  tod 
care  while  they  were  getting  ready  for  their  Western  home.  He 
Society  of  Friends  m  England,  anticipating  the  needs  of  these  perm- 
cuted  people,  had  sent  for  their  use  a  sum  amounting  to  about  $18  for 
each.  This  was  a  great  l)oon,  and  did  much  to  cheer  and  encourage 
the  colonists,  as  well  as  to  attac^h  them  strongly  to  these  Quaker 
friends. 

Several  months  passed  l>ef ore  a  locMion  was  chosen  and  a  tract  of 
land  secured  for  a  colony  settlement.  Finally  5. 500  acres  of  a  military 
grant  in  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio,  were  purchased  of  one  Grodfrey 
Hagar,  at  $3  per  acre.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  what  fol- 
lowed, that  the  price  paid  was  a  large  one  for  wilderness  lands.  But 
it  is  all  the  more  significjint  when  we  le^rn  that  even  the  cash  payment 
of  Jl,5()0  was  loaned  by  the  Quaker  friends,  while  Bimeler's  indivddoal 
notes  for  $15,000,  to  be  paid  in  fifteen  years,  were  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  land  for  that  amount,  with  interest  for  all  but  the  first 
three  years.  This  was  surely  a  great  handicap  on  the  little  colony  in 
\tB  nice  for  fortune.  The  marvel  is  that  with  such  a  burden  financial 
success  was  ever  achieveil.  We  have  said  that  the  transaction  was  in 
Bimeler's  nahie.  Imt  it  was  with  a  definite  understanding  that  each 
member  should  have  an  interest  in  the  property  proportionate  to  the 
amount  he  contributed  to  the  payment  for  the  land. 

In  December,  1817,  Bimeler,  in  company  with  a  chosen  few,  went 
out  and  took  possession  of  his  purchase  and  began  the  work  of  erect- 
ing shelter  for  othei's  who  should  follow.  These  log  houses  were  built 
about  a  common  center,  after  the  German  custom,  and  not  scattered 
over  separate  farms. 

In  the  spring  of  1818  all  who  were  able  to  move  joined  the  advance 
company  at  Zoar,  the  name  they  had  chosen  for  their  little  settlement 
Many  were  too  poor  to  join  at  once,  and  so  remained  behind,  taking 
service  with  farmers  to  earn  a  support  for  their  families  and  the  means 
of  transportation. 

In  the  study  of  this  social  experiment  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  real  motive  of  these  Separatist  immigrants  was,  first,  religions 
liberty,  and  second,  better  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
They  had  no  intention  at  the  outset — even  when  their  land  was  pur- 
chased— of  forming  a  communistic  society.  Each  was  to  pay  for  his 
own  little  piece  of  land  and  work  it  for  his  own  advantage.  They 
soon  saw\  however,  that  while  this  meant  success  and  prosperity  for 
some,  it  mejint  failure  and  distress  for  others.  But  the  ethical  side  of 
the  religion  the^-  professed  !)oiind  them  to  consider  the  need  of  the 
weaker  as  well  as  the  stronger,  and,  really  desiring  above  all  else  to 
l)e  loyal  to  this,  they  set  themselves  to  ih^  ^otV.  oi  4\aK:»N^7evDi%'iibtl 
it  re&Uy  required.    The  result  vroa  a  Ae\CTm\i«X3koii  \ft  ^ita&S&flA^ 
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moimtitiiiy  of  goodfl  and  effortn,  and  draw  unto  themselvf^w  all  whom 
rty  rnfnjM*llod  U*  tiiko  irrvioo  at  u  di8t.fin<'e/'  Aft4'r  laying  the 
-lur  l)c?fore  thkt  whole  scMnety  and  disc^tiBHing  it  for  houio  weeks, 
iriicloji  of  agreemi^nt  wi*re  .signed  on  April  19,  \Hl\K  hy  53  males  and 
l*^l  *  the  total  nmnber  of  men,  w^omen,  and  children  at  this 

timv  i     ...  -25  p**rj^>n8. 
The  articles  of  ai380ciation  were  prefa^^ed  as  follows: 

The  nndctri^igned,  members  of  the  Sot^iety  of  Sepaniti^t-^  of  Zoar, 
(]  ■  '  r,ma  true  Christian  love  tow^ard  God  and  their  fetlow-men, 
f  inHflvas  (X>nvineed  and  indurrd  t^i  unit<*  them.seh  4'8  jK'cording 

'  iri.»*tian  A j3o.stoliL' 8cn.se,  under  the  follo%vtng  rules,  throutjh  a 

m  of  property,  and  they  do  hereby  determhie  and  dt*dare 
Umi  IfMiii  tJie  day  of  thin  date  the  following  rules  nhall  be  valid  and  in 
wSecJL 

The  nilt«  which  are  here  referred  to  simply  provide  for  eom- 
plel4>  ixuninunity  of  ])rop«*rty  int^^rests,  present  and  i>ros|K*<!tivc,  All 
mmtng^  go  into  the  common  stock  of  the  ikS8CM.*iation,  to  be  used  by 
the  ilireetors  in  the  rominon  intere^^t.  These  tU rectors  the  society 
rle<*tj*  anmuiUy  nut  nf  it.sown  menilwrs,  and  Ujt  the  society  they  nmst 
e  jM^^>unt  <»f  all  their  business  transactions. 
Fivi?  y^'^irj*  later  tbeae  artide-s  were  amended  and  extendetl,  but 
dy  witJi  a  view  the  more  effectually  to  carry  out  the  puiposes 
Ijired  in  Uie  first. 

February  ♦>•  1S32,  the  iwKiiety  was  incorporated  under  the  then  exist* 
g  hiW8  of  Ohio  by  the  name  of  ''The  Society  of  S<^p»u*atists  of  Zoar,'* 
ills  m^ipiirrng  the  usual   |K>wers  of  a  coi^ratif»n,  and   being  able 
»  bold  property,  purchtise  and  s<dl,  and  do  all  tithe r  things  necessary 
*  iU   continuous   existence.      Under   this   act   of    incorpomtion  an 
^pmtzatinn   w*as  etfectt>d    and  a  constitution  adopted,  all  members 
lio  remained  in  the  society  at   the   time   becoming   members  of  tlie 
iety  in  its  coriMU-nte  capacity.     Under  this  constitution  two  classes 
i?ro  recognized,   tlie   novitiates  and   the  full  associates.     The   first 
»rved  at  legist  one  year  before  admission   to  the  second  class*     Full 
ijile«  must  Ik?  of  legal  age — male^  21  and  females  18.     Prolia- 
ynevH  retained  their  projierty  until  lH>coming  full  associate  members. 
ue  could  \h>  admitt<*d    without  prop<?rty,  Init  must  have   no  debt, 
mngers  seeking  admission  were  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  during  the 
otmtionary  year,  but  not  paid.     Many  lelatives  and  friends  of  the 
t  comers  joined  the  c»olony  during  it^  early  years.     Occasionally 
larriage  drew  a   new  memi»er,  but  accessions   liy  conversion  were 
[ceedingly  few.     No  American  is  known  to  have  joined. 
Offiivrs  wen*  elect***!  by  balltitand  inajtirity  \ot(\  tlit*  women  votitig 
w^ell  as  die  men. 

*Th9^eouin)Uiihygavt*rmttt'ttt  wii^  vested  lit  tUrvv  trustees  to  stM*ve  tUvee 
if>  rmcih  oiMe  to  Ije  t^hvUnl  ummalh.     The^e  trusteejs  VmA  i\\<i  <^^<i\M- 
r  tmmgem^t  of  nil  Uw  imhstrie^  and  uffairs  oi  tiic  aoeX^l^f ,  ««i^ 
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iis«ij^n(»(l  to  each  nioiii})cr  his  spociiil  work.  In  doing  this  tlio  indiiui. 
tion  and  ai)titudc  of  each  wero  considered  and  great  cure  tukon  to 
avoid  niislits.  Clothing,  board,  and  housing  were  provided  for  iiach 
iminihcr  ''witliout  rosi^ict  to  i)erson,"  and  all  means  contided  to  th«ir 
charge  the  triLstees  must  use  for  the  best  interests*  of  all.  Su|NTin- 
tendents  of  the  different  industri(»s  and  depirtments  of  lal)or,  as  well 
as  thciir  subordinates,  were  chosen  by  this  board.  It  held  monthly 
meetings,  at  which  all  matters  of  administration,  home  and  foreign, 
were  curefuUy  considered.  The  supreme  judi(*iary,  or  arlntnition  tri- 
bunaU  of  the  society,  to  which  all  cases  of  dissension  and  complaint 
wen?  carried,  was  a  sbmding  committee  or  council  of  five,  one  mem- 
ber going  off  and  :i  new  one  coming  on  each  >'ear.  This  council  could 
dis<*ii)line  or  dro})  refractory  members,  emsing  their  names  from  the 
roll  of  memlMM-ship  and  depriving  them  of  all  rights  in  the  swiety. 
All  disputes  were  to  be  settled  hy  arbitration  alone  and  within  the 
society.  A  secretary-treitsurer  was  elected  every  four  years.  He 
had  th(^  sole  charge  of  all  moneys,  kept  the  )K)oks,  and  had  immediate 
oversight  of  all  society  tmnsactions.  There  wa^s  also  an  agent-general, 
an  elcH'ted  otKcer,  who  acted  as  the  purchaser,  salesman,  and  contractor 
for  the  society  in  its  dealings  with  the  outside  world.  This  office  when 
created  was  looked  upon  as  the  post  of  honor  and  iniluenoe  in  the 
society;  so  it  was  given  to  Joseph  Bimeler,  their  leader,  who  held  it 
to  th(^  time  of  his  death,  after  which  it  remained  vacant,  its  duties 
})eing  p(M-fonned  by  the  cashier  or  one  of  the  trustees. 

Notice  of  tim(»  and  place  of  election  was  given  twenty  days  in  advance 
of  the  event  by  the  trustees,  and  live  membei's  were  chosen  at  each 
election  to  be  managers  and  judges.  It  was  their  custom  to  have  their 
constitution  publicly  read  at  least  once  a  year,  at  which  time  the  people 
discuss(»d  and  acted  upon  their  affairs  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
New  England  town  me(>ting.  They  had  no  pr(»sident,  and  in  the  form 
of  govenuuent  were  exceedingly  democmtic. 

The  ''principl(\s  of  the  Si^paratists,'' as  set  forth  in  the  works  of 
Joseph  BiuK^ler,  consist  of  twelve  articles.  The  first  four,  which  con- 
cern the  Trinity,  th(»  fall,  th<».  restomtion  through  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  need  not  be  given,  as  they  are  held  substantially  as 
taught  by  the  genend  churcli.     The  others  are: 

V.  All  C(»rem()nies  are  banished  from  among  us,  and  wo  declare  them 
useless  and  injurious;  and  this  is  the  chief  aiuseof  our  separation. 

VI.  We  render  to  no  mortal  honors  du(^  only  to  God,  as  to  uncover 
the  head,  or  to  ))end  the  kn(M».     Also  we  address  every  one  as  '*thou-'' 

Vn.  We  s(»pa rate  ourselves  from  all  eci^lesiastical  cx)nnection8  and 
constitutions,  because  true  (christian  life  re(|uires  no  sectarianism,  while 
st»t  forms  and  cenMuoniivs  cause  sectarian  divisions. 

VIII.  Our  marriages  are  contmcted  by  mutual  consent,  and  Ijcfore 
witnesses.  They  are  then  notified  to  the  political  authority;  and  we 
reject  all  intervention  of  pr\c«t»  or  pte»»\ic>Tc^. 
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I3L  All  ititerixntixe  of  tlio  svxvs^  exce*pt  what  is  neressaiy  to  the 
of  the  i*|^H»cie»^.  we  hold  to  he  sinful  and  mntrary  to  the 
iiiniaiid  of  (fod,     t  Virniilete  vn'r^inity  or  tMitirc  ecWatioji  uf 
i-xuikl  ivJUUiM*rn»  r.s  raon-  eoiniiietidahlo  than  marriage. 

X.  We  ran  not  send  our  children  into  thi:srhoiils*>f  Babylon,  where 
itlier  principle*^,  eotitrary  to  these,  are  taught 

XI,  We  can  not  serve  the  State  as  soldiery,  l)eeiiU8e  a  0hri8tian  can 
M^t  niurtler  hin  enemy,  raueli  \0hs  hLs  friend. 

XII-   We  regurd  the  polities!  government  as  absolutely  neees.sary  to 

Diiiiitiiiu  order,  and  to  protect  the  good  and  honi'st  and*  to  punish  the 

kMgtloHii!^:  and  no  one  can  |>rt*ve  us  to  be  untrue  tu  the  constituted 

Xt  ii*  ejiwy  to  iRHi  that  se{>ii ration  from  the  regular  church  was  a  neces- 
ry  res^nlt  to  tliose  holding  such  views. 

JMH4*|>h  Binielcr  was  thespiritiuii  lender  and  preai'herof  these  people^ 
le  »aeb  not  by  any  eeclei^ia^tical  authority,  or  any  laying  on  of 
iri^citly  hands,  bnt  by  tln>  universal  voice  of  his  people.  HLs  reported 
d  printed  dWourses  constitute  the  only  theological  literature  they 
o«si»e$i$«  Tbey  make  tlii*ee  large  octavo  volumes,  and  are  said  to  be 
tT}*  rare.  He  was  very  severe  on  the  ** official  clergy,"'  whom  he 
tnoutiix'il  lis  •*  lazy  and  useless  servants,"  who.  hy  their  empty,  cere- 
lonifittM  trifleK,  deluded  the  people  and  kept  them  from  the  path  of 
itli.  His  speeches  contain  lessons  <ni  nuinility,  temperarjce,  health, 
otiHekeeping,  and  other  practical  topics*  He  was  not  a  Subliatariati, 
tid  did  not  think  mueb  of  foreign  niissionary  work.  Though  Article 
X  miMly  condemns  marriage,  and  BimelerN  teaching  and  influence 
t<i  t«*  its  prtiliibition  for  a  nuujljci"  c»f  years,  w^hpn  smitt^'n  with  the 
lamiH  of  one  of  the  comely  maidens,  who  was  an  intuate  of  his  house- 
ami  who!*e  duty  it  was  to  wait  uptm  him,  a  sudden  and  radit^al 
ige  tot»k  place  in  his  views.  'Hje  juitinuirriage  rule  was  abro- 
ad, tlie  head  of  the  society  was  married,  and  ever  after  be  publicly 
d  the  wedded  state.  He  higldy  appreciated  the  educational 
-  -H  enjoyed  by  the  children  in  this  country  and  admired  the 
puhlteain  principles  of  government  under  which  such  freedom  was 
1  joyed. 

The  iSeparatists  took  as  their  model  the  fii'st  Christian  couimunity 
JeriiHalem — where  all  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul,  had  all  things 
'    and  no  man  >iiiid  that  anghf  of  the  things  he  possessed  was 
Bimeler  said  he  preferred  the  ecpiality  of  the  communistic 
tony  to  the  we^ilth  and  poveity  of  the  outer  world,  as  more  favor- 
It*  to  virtue  and  happiness  and  less  productive  of  sin  and  mts«»ry. 
A.'^iile  fi-om  his  attacks  on  the  clergy,  Bimeler  was  little  given  to 
Quneiation.     He  ha<l  an  eye  for  the  good  in  most  things,  and  kept 
rti.'%i  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.      He  rejoiced  in  the  advance  of 
fid  in  the  pixig^ix^!*  of  inreution,  and  soug\it  lo  emrouvw^^ 
vkitml  mdopendem^e  of  tbon^ht  and  aetioii.      *'  We  u\u»l  W  ^W^J^^^ 
ii^.^S?-^AV>.  ^^ — Qj[ 3 
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he  8ays,  *'that  God  has  led  us  out  of  our  former  fatherland,  wbk'hb 
kept  so  much  under  pressure  and  servitude,  and  brought  us  bitber, 
where  we  can  act,  without  hindrance  and  molestation,  ai^ordin^^  to  our 
conviction  and  conscience.  It  was  for  this  we  came.  It  was  noinel 
fishness,  nor  greed,  nor  avarice,  nor  desire  for  an  easy  life,  that  caiued 
us  to  emigrate.  If  either  of  those  had  been  our  motive  we  would  not 
be  so  peaceful  and  satisfied  within  ourselves  as  we  are.  We  diould 
not  have  attained  our  aim  had  we  been  guided  by  any  of  these  ignoble 
intentions." 

Had  this  freedom  from  selfishness  and  avarice  and  desire  for  an  easy 
life  continued  to  exist  as  charact<iristic  of  these  ixsople,  perhaps  the 
dissolution  which  came  after  a  long  period  of  prosperity  might  have 
been  avoided.     The  presence  of  those  things  led  to  troubles  which 
were  finally  carried  to  the  courts  of  the  country.     Members  who  had 
been  deprived  of  supposed  rights,  or  expelled,  resorted  to  the  law  for 
redress.     Two  of  these  cases  became  famous  and  important  as  legal 
precedents.     In  the  April  tenn,  1861,  a  suit  was  brought  by  JohnQ. 
GOsele  and  othere  in  the  seventh  circuit  of  the  United  States.    John 
Gdselc,  the  father  of  the  complainant,  was  one  of  the  original  emi- 
gmnts,  and  continued  a  member  of  the  Zoar  Society  until  his  death  in 
1H27,  which  was  five  years  prior  to  its  incorporation  in   1832.    His 
heirs,  John  G.  GOsele  and  others,  brought  suit  for  a  partition  of  the 
Zoar  proi>erty  and  the  restitution  to  them  of  their  ancestor's  distribu- 
tive share.     This  mised  tiie  question  whether  the  contnM.'t  entered  into 
hy  the  members  with  the  organization  was  legitimate  and  valid  under 
our  hiws.     We  have  no  space  for  the  argument,  or  even  the  court^s 
opinion  in  the  case,  but  the  court  held  to  the  legitimacy  and  validity 
of  the  contmct  under  which  members  in  joining  the  society  relin- 
quished all  individual  ownership  in  their  property  and,  by  withdrawal, 
forfeited  all  interest.    A  subsequent  suit,  carried  to  the  supreme  court 
of  Ohio  in  1862,  resulted  in  a  similar  decision,  the  court  sufitaining 
the  conti-act  upon  which  the  community  was  based. 

These  trou})les,  however,  only  came  to  the  society  after  it  had 
achieved  a  considerable  industrial  and  financial  success.  The  stor}'  of 
this  deserves  to  be  told  at  length,  but  space  will  not  permit.  Wc  must 
sketch  it  !)riefly. 

The  site  of  Zoar  was  well  chosen  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tuscarawas 
River,  in  the  northern  part  of  Tuscamwas  County,  Ohio,  where  the 
stream  flows  through  a  valley  fertile  in  soil  and  rich  in  scenery.  The 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal  passes  near  by,  and  the  town  is  a  station  on  the 
W  heeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  The  Zoari tes  were  fortunate  in  their 
location.  The  country  was  opening  up.  The  tide  of  emigration  was 
flowing  westward,  and,  whether  it  swept  by  or  t&ettled  about  them^  it 
built  up  their  industries  and  gave  va\ue  \o  Xk^vc  Naai^is^  *\^s^  ^do^ 
building  of  the  canal  was  a  timoly  Yie\\>.    'tViey  oVAakwA  >)[ia 


tThey  worked  aiul  |iro,sjK?red,  Thi- v  nut  only  paitl  oH'  thin  i-  iiidel^tt^duess 
on  thi*  orig'irial  ]iun*hii,se,  Intt  addt*d  iu  their  territory  until  thry  p<^s- 
iitjHHcd  8onie  VijiHJO  jicres.  They  not  unly  built  iip  industries  for  the 
hiupply  of  their  own  ueecls,  but  ewtabli.shed  u  larj^c  eommorce  with  the 
t^nti^ide  world. 

■  Murh  of  the  growth  und  t>i"(Ksperity  of  the  society  was  doubt li'ss  due 
to  tile  Hbility  and  tdear-sij^htiHlnoHS  of  Binieler.  Thou|^h  the  sut^ce^ss 
rontinuiHi  for  sonn*  yearH  iiftr*r  hi«  deittli,  whi'n  tlie  decline  set  in  the 
downward  movement  was  rapi(i.  Trade  fell  oti\  ineome  deerea-sed, 
while  ex[X!nses  grew.  Then  tlie  younger  and  more  at^tive  unMuJiers 
V>egnn  to  withdraw.     Sonn\  as  we  have  seen,  made  troubh*   by  trying 

■  to  take  their  slnire  of  the  property  with  them.  Oeeasii»nally  some  one 
suggested  a  dissolution  and  al>arjdoniiient  of  the  eommuiiLstie  feature, 
but  for*  u  long  time  tliis  met  with  no  favor.     The  time  came,  however, 

■  when  the  niovemtmt  for  dissolutiorj  was  headed  by  one  of  the  most 
iictivo  and  influential  members,  Lnn  i  Bimeler,  a  descendant  of  Joseph, 
and  tbi"  villug**  scho<>hnastc*r. 

I^vi  Bimeler  had  becji  educated  outside  uf  the  society,  and  imbibed 
nut  u  little  of  the  individualistic  spirit.  Despite  the  decision  cjf  the 
eourt^t,  he  upctdy  asserted  the  right  of  the  members  l(»  withdraw  und 

■  receive  their  disUihutive  share  of  the  proi>erty.     In  18'J5  he  pruund- 
gated  his  views  in  a  little  paper,  of  which  he  was  editor,  publisher,  and 
|>n"ssmiin.     He  called   it  The  Nugitna.     Three  nund>ers  were  issued, 
^^and  the  fourtJi  ready  for  is-sue,  when  the  editor  was  threatened  with 
^■expulsion  and  loss  of  all  rights,  present  and  prospective,  if  he  persisted 
^in  his  e*nirsi\      Hut  thi»  mischief  had  been  done.      A  rfuarter  of  a  cen- 
tury without  any  adeL|uate  leadership  in  the  line  of  their  purpose,  and 
with  irjcreasing  contitt^t  with  the  individualism  of  the  tjutside  world, 
had   bred  in   thi*  str«>ng  und  ca|»abli?  a   readiness  for  the  rompetitive 
struggle,  which  struggle  yi*'lded  such  great  prizes  to  the  fi'w,  and  at 
last,  in  1808,  when  tlie  matter  was  formally  broached  at  a  meeting  of  the 
MM'iety,  the  motion  in  dissolve  was  finally  carried.      An  ngreenient  was 
reaehcfl  liinding  all   ti>  the  deeisiim    to  divide   the  iu\i[)erty  upon  an 
iM|uitabh^  basis. 

On  March  In,  JMi.s,  iln-  nicmliers  signed  a  written  eumpact  where tiy 
they  selected  and  appfiinti-d  Hi'ury  S.  Fishei ,  Sauuiel  Foltz,  and  Wil- 
Iram  Becker  eouunissi<jners  to  make  such  equitable  division.     This  was 
inidlv  accomplislied  in  the  fall  of  IsiKS.     The  amount  awarded  to  each 
l»proximated  $i,50tj  per  capita — nearly  $50U,  or  one-third,  more  than 
tie  average  per  capita  of  the  United  States  in  IHiH),     It  nbould  l>e  said, 
^hjwever,  that  when  the  sm^iety  was  at  the  height  of  its  [irosperity  luul 
bad  a  membership  of  5<x»  the  per  cajiita  wealth  was^b'^^^W^^W-  ^^.tsNAXVi 
oim-iypt  tlio  eommtmity  Immg  valued  at  %lj5W^0W-    *t\vv^  wcXXwwv^^ 
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aitbooffc  tbe  nifWili^jihip  aft  lii«  prcjtJit  writiai^  ha»  baoi 
to  nbia.    Them  wSmt.  iomrtr.  are  ablp  to  paj  &ihb  thr 
•  of  tlKsr  iwmicttjf  $tS&,CRMf  ■aimallj  lo  htrp  up  tbm  Ktd^  tS- 
A  hx^  pan  of  tiii»,  of  ccNlf«i^  foe^  to  par  texiM^  tor  tha  Siafte 
Bgav^  tlia  HannonBto  ai  good  tmamM 
iticir  amirdiByij*    Mr,  KoHhoC  «Titii«  of  ika^ 
Ibe  nmnbifr  of  perwna  ia  1074 1»  110.  -^MMft  of  whoa  ai 
4«Jl''    Mr.  ffiadiw  ia  1878.  pot*  if  aft  IW,  a 
#0,'' tboogk  in  U»*^  ill^a  Aooaa 
Whm  wa  foiirider  Ibal  thcBC  people  adapiad  nfhacy  earir  ia  ibeir 
and  adbmd  <!»%  to  tbe  pmetkm  4atwg  their   iahw|wat 
r^  are  hare  at  kaat  a  partial  acttwort  of  their  decfiae  fa  aaflifaef^ 
apart  froia  thdr  mmvBBirtic  rigimr. 
The  rJUagr  of  Ecoamnj^  the  hooe  of  the  HafiiMMu.->t.->,  l» 
.  the  Ohio  Hirer  a  fear  laOai  bdoar  Pttt^horg:.     Most  *.4  the  1 

IIt  occtipied  br  iDeaifaen  are  now  mited  br  otitftidfffm     The 
tof  villa^aiEatrR,  hoarerwr^  u  ia  thr  haiA  of  the  aine  awm> 
,  and  raodroU  ai^  ohl^ed  to  oonlbm]  io  fome  mmstmf  lo  their 
war*  of  life.     TMp  b  not  regarded  bj  all  aa  a  hafdahip  or  aJioi^hrr  a 
,  a^    '  '  "g?^^  ^(  order  and  qoiel  ooi  o^aJlr  foond 

'  rillige^  aou^aiw 

Thr  Hamioor  8cirieir  wtm  faaatM  in  181(6  br  Gecirgr  Rappt.  who 
to  America  wit*  foflowrr         *  *" 

lobra^tbi  ,         .icroaatt 

wUch  mored  ibe  ^faalcer^.  Zoantea^  and  othei^     ONilal  of  reii^ 

m  the  old  r  riofi  and  iniprtKMioi«  :  ^ni 

111  tn  ehnrch  and  atalr. 

rmobe  tif  that  tiiire»t  whicb  Ird  all  tfa<*9t«*  it^i«*tn>daiil»  tif  tbr  oU 
My  !Aic»  to  seeli  a  b* 
G^ffTT^  Kapp  wn^  tl»  i^  fanm-r  -^ith    .n'v 

(  fj&gr^fif  edii  Hi*  fotlowvd  hia  hi 

With  a  dectdrdt;  *rrii?«islr 

!^«rd  tir  the  i^ieal  di^parilr  Xifdtw^^^pa^mxL-  la 
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andth<' N4»\v  Tt'staiiKMit  iilnil.      I<*iiiilii^>  nilifi  ■  wlm  .Ihmi.I  Id  >  iIi.  ii,,Iii 

he  invited  thoiii  Ui  liis  lioiisr.  w  lin mi  i|hIIi  h  •  mum i  i  iml  Imi  ».>ii In  i  •  I 

to  hear  him.     This  .stirriMJ   ii|i  iIh*  ili'iiM        nii)i|i  tiiiij   Itl     .flliMMii 
wero  KihmI  :in(i  iin|>risoniM|.  wliiili  i  niifliiiii  ij   iImim  )m  iImIi   'il  hi  •      I 
the  existing  oi'd^T.  :iii<l  !u1<I(m|  {f|i<iiil\    Im  iln    MHnilri  i    nf    Him  i       Ic 
sympiit.hiz*-d  with  \\u'in. 

While  Uapj)  I'oijii-f'li'fl  Ml»ff|if'iii  I   l<»  iIm    Ihw.    hi  mi  i  (''l^filh'  m,.M 
of  the  {x*4)|>h'  t(;  r}|/>o-.(' thi'ii   h  Iryi'm  »»i»'l   Hi' ii    'Iihi')/       h/'I'i  i»',i 
and  thrifty.  Ii;ijiji  -'/'n.  y;iih«n'l  'juii-   .1  Ih«I<    |/*'/ji'H       m.'<      »*),  it> 

help  of  th«- J>.-r -J 'ijti'^ij.  '/t  I  f,«    '|ii;/      ..  f'/ii«/ ^/ni  /  '.*     '/>!.'      'i'l  I  >§(,•»'• 
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I  ^c^iorfd  tJbr  rommtottstic  r<«liii«  of  tfe  sicteiy. 
orponrtop  of  tbe  village  mod  tfc^  iiinirpcirmtr  ^ 
ZoBT  ifM  otadL    Hit  ^orktT  wiD  cooCiiitir  &&  m  hd. 
oiifl  aO  it*  imaiiil  mllurs  mre  adjutdstrd  mixi  litij^atioa  »l  mn  r>iicL 
it  win  he  hgJif  dMolrrd.  mud  tW  Srpft»Usl  Sirii^  of  2cmr 
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liike  tifef  SepirmtJHta^  iif  2dmr^  tim  socktf  lai»  an  intemtioif 
wtmmrkmJtAt  liiiterr.     Uitlik<^  Zoiu-.  it  bttit  bmi  aUe  ap  f<*  dmte  to 
fltteeea^fittlT  with  the  eleraeols  aeekit^  itii  ds^^soliilioo  and  a  shiim  tti  il 
propcrCT,  mlthcM^  tlie  membeiBfafp  mi  the  pn*s9rol  wHliii^  Ims  h 
niliBid  to  DEve.    Tboe  wio^^  buwrnT,  mr«  able  ti>  pay   frrtm 
MKVMBip  of  tkeir  pnniertf  fl^^iNKi  aauiimUy  tn  ke<^  tip  their  little  vi 
hifB^    A  lui^  pBft  (if  thix,  of  coctr>»^  gors»  to  pay  Uixe»«  tor  the  Si 
of  IVoaijlianii  reganli  the  Harmoiiists  m&  good  lucibk*  titalerial 
goycMfr  itiieif  arroRfiiighr.     Mr.  KordhoO;  writiiig  of   thb» 
gfffim  tJbe  number  of  p^rsoo^  in  1874  a$  lltl.  ^mo^  of  wbotn  an? 
Sttd  motm  mider  40."^    3dr.  HiimK  to  l»tT$,  poti^  tt  at   \i»\  and  sa,^~ 
^fnr  ar»  wMfer  60."'  tboogfa  in  l^c^  '*  it  had  a  thousaod  tnhabitantv** 
Wbt^o  ire  conaider  that  the^  people  adopted  eelihaciy  eaiij  tn  t  h  ir 
loiionr  aod  adber*^  t^rictly  to  the  pcactaiv  ditriag  their  hh 
career,  we  have  at  tea^l  a  partial  aooosBft  of  their  liix  In^'  in 
alto^tber  apart  fruoD  their  emDmnnistic  T%iiiie. 

The  village  of  EcoaoiBjr.  the  home  of  the  Harmooi^t^.  L>  ^t^ 

the  Ohio  River  a  few  milea  below  Pittsbitrg.     Moat  of  the     

oriifiDally  ort^pkHl  by  loemhers  are  now  reoted  by  uatKidervw    Tht? 
aMUMgemeiitof  village  aHaiia,  ho^v  rn  the  hajidi» of  ib**  niDc  owd^ 

aad  rarideatg  are  obliged  ti-  m  in  ^me  tDimsun^  Ut  tbfir 

1  of  life-    Thi^  U  not  regarded  by  all  as  si  hardship  or  ah ng^^lbm 
,  aa  thf n*  h  a  degiee  of  ovder  and  quiet  not  ti3»ually  found 
is  other  ritlngw  ot  70  to  W  boitaea. 

The  tlarmotiy  Soeiety  wai*  fuumled  in  1806  by  rfeMr|;fe  Kapp^  who 
auM  to  Ami*ri*m  with  aome  WO  f  "  in  mn,     T 

openUed  to  hring  tM»  company  a^  fitter  wer^  i^ 

which  tnoi'ed  the  Shakers*  iCoaritet^  and  oiberv,     Dt^nial  uf  rt4t|si 
freedom  in  the  old  a* 

f  differ  from  ooosttti 

!  fif  that  unre:«t  which  led  all  the^'  iU«Ht<ejidant^  of  tlM»  old  H 
a?  M'^  t€i  Heek  II  '     the  m^w  Kepublic. 

Uapp  wai»  of  a  WOrtemtk*rg  farmer. '  with 

moderate  ad%*aDtage$  of  edoi^ion.     He  fuUowed  h\s  fatberV 
adfiiti^  Uj  it  that  ••* 
yoiith,  with  a  ci^ 

hv  the  tTKml  digyanVf  \>icVa^m\  v;\^t\te\ang>»  a&  U< 
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md  the  New  Testament  ideal.  Finding  others  who  shared  his  thought, 
be  invited  them  to  his  house,  where  soon  (juite  a  congregation  gathered 
Id  hear  him.  This  stirred  up  the  clergy.  Rapp  and  his  adherents 
•©re  fined  and  imprisoned,  which  confirmed  them  in  their  dislike  of 
Ike  existing  order,  and  added  greatly  to  the  mimlx'r  of  those  who 
iTinpathized  with  them. 

While  Kapp  counseled  obedien<*e  to  the  laws,  ho  insisted  on  the  right 
of  the  people  to  choa^e  their  religion  and  their  church.  IndiLstrious 
and  thrifty,  Rapp  soon  gathered  quit<^  a  little  property,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  pi»rseoutions  of  the  clergy  a  following  of  sonic  300  families. 
When  alH>ut  45  years  of  age,  he  and  his  followers  determined  to  seek 
a  home  in  this  country,  where  thoy  would  have  freedom,  they  thought, 
lo  worship  Gotl  as  their  own  consciences  might  dictate. 

In  l8o3  Kapp  sailed  for  Baltimore,  accom]>anied  b}'  his  son  and  two 
other  person.s.  After  some  s<»arch  for  a  suitable  site,  they  finally  pur- 
chased 5,Uio  acres  about  25  miles  north  of  Pittsburg.  Frederick  Rapp, 
an  adopted  son  and  a  man  of  excellent  ability,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  in  (yermany.  had  made  all  ne<*essary  arningements  for  moving, 
wtbat  no  time  wjis  lost  when  word  came  that  the  new  home  had  }>een 
(Kleeted.  Alxmt  1.(MM»  persons  came  over  in  three*  ships,  but  some  40i) 
were  drawn  off  by  one  Haller  and  settled  in  Lycoming  County.  The 
600  who  remained  with  Rapp  were  mostly  of  the  pt^jisantand  mechanic 
rlass,  but  all  were  of  the  thriftier  sort,  and  some  had  considerable 
property. 

Rapp  nn*t  them  and  placed  them  in  different  parts  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  reserving  some  of  the  ablest  mechanics  and  lal)orers  to 
aid  him  in  prej)aring  hal>it4itions  in  their  new  home  for  the  rest. 

On  February  1.'),  18or>,  such  as  could  be  gathered  *'sol(Mnnly  organ- 
ized tliems*^lve>  into  the  Harmony  Society,"  as  a  strictly  connnunistic 
IkkIv.     Ijater,  50  additional  famili<»s  joined  them,  bringing  their  num- 
ber up  to  al>out  750  souls.     During  the  first  year  they  built  over  40  log 
hous«»s,  a  rhurch  and  sch(K)lhouse,  a  gristmill,  barn,  and  some  work- 
shops, and  rleared  ir>0  acres  of  land.     The  year  following  they  })uilta 
xawniill.  a  tannery,  a  storehous(\  and  a  distillery,  cleared  400  acres  of 
land,  and  planted  a  vin<\vanl.     They  soon  proved  themselves  success- 
ful, iMith  as  farmers  and  manufacturers.     Making  it  a  rule  as  far  as 
possible  to  make  and  pnKluce  everything  they  used,  they  soon  intro- 
dui»ed  merino  sheep  and  built  a  woolen  mill,  thus  producing  their  own 
<*loth  and  clothing.     They  were  extrenjely  fortunate  in  their  leader  and 
his  principal  heljxM*,  Frederick.     Rapp's  great  ability  and  high  purpas<» 
^'•^re  united  to  unusual  good  st»nse  and  good  temper.     While  insisting 
^n  a  rigidly  religious  life  and  cautioning  them  agjiinst  anxiety  for 
outward  prosperity,  industry  and  frugality  were  essentials  of  his  relig- 
on,  .so  that  any  d)sj>osit]on   to  shirk  or  sponge  was  regarded  with 
special  ditifa  vor. 
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In  isnT  a  religioun  revivul  in  the  society  led  the  thou^hbi  of  the 
niciiil>ers  in  a  Liireeticni  which,  thoiiofh  favomble  to  immediate  pron- 
|XM'ity,  i-urried  in  itself  the  medn  of  ceiljiin  future  derlino.  The 
younger  uiemhers  lienuiie  inipressPil  witli  tlie  rtotiori  that  the  hig^her 
spirilmil  life  is  one  in  whieh  the  generative  function  can  have  no|mrt. 
Marriage,  therefore,  tliey  argued,  in  out  of  ehanict4*r  with  a  Cliristian 
prufcKHittn.  Wliih*  not  wrong  or  f^iuful  iu  worldlings.  It  in  ho  in  Chris* 
tians.  Thi'refore  tliey  ck'teniiined  to  live  a  .strictly  eelibati^  life, 
iMUher  Itjipp,  wliih?  not  leading  in  this  movement,  and  ad  vining  care  full 
4'unsidenitiiin,  coacnrred  in  the  view  we  have  given,  and  the  new  order 
IwH-aiiH^  thenceforth  the  law  of  the  community.  Some  of  the  niemlierH, 
not  feeling  dmwn  to  thi.s  sort  of  life,  withdrew  from  the  .society.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  the  power  nf  a  deep  religions  convictioiu 
(liat  ttiough  no  measures  were  Uiken  to  secure  <'onformity  to  tlu*  new 
reijuircTnent,  though  the  sexes  wore  allnw^ed  to  mingle  together  freely! 
:ls  t>efore,  no  more  i^hildrcn  were  Ikihi  in  the  community,  and  no  evi- 
tlence  discovered  of  any  violation  of  the  m^w  agrex*inent.  Another 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  members  was  voluntiirily  made  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  s(*arcely  less  remarkable.  The  wliole  connuunity  atwin- 
doiied  the  use  of  tobacco  in  every  form  —a  sacrifice  to  the  average  adult . 
male  i>f  the  society  scarcely  less  than  that  of  his  conjugal  pleasiu*e8. 

Tliough  the  corTmiunity  continued  to  prosper,  the  <'onviction  grew 
that,  owing  to  hick  of  wat^er  conuimaicatitui  and  the  unsuitublencs^  of 
the  soil  for  vineyards,  they  were  working  at  a  disadvantage.  This  IihI 
to  the  purchase  of  Hn,ono  acres  in  Posey  tV>unty.  Ind,,  to  which  the 
whole  jM>pulation  was  transferred  in  |Sl5,  Tht^  Harmony  proixtrty 
was  Hold  for  $100,000,  which  was  thought  to  Ir*  much  htdow  it*s  value. 
At  their  new  lioiue  on  the  Wabash  they  soon  had  a  flourishing  town, 
building  large  fm-tories  and  extending  their  busine.sH  in  many  direc- 
tions. But  the  neigh!>oi*s  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  new*H>mer8,  and 
the  health  of  the  members  was  seriously  aff«x'ted  by  fever  and  agui!,  so 
that  they  soon  bcgiin  to  long  foi  the  purer  atmo«phi'n»  i»f  the  old  K«^y- 
stone  Stntc. 

In  l.S:i4  they  were  able  to  sell  their  new  town,  witli  :>tijMio  acres  of 
grcnmd,  to  Uobeit  Owen  for  JfirjO^OOO*  He  bought  it  as  a  home  fur  hisi 
New  Lanark  colony.  The  Harmonists  then  bought  the  propert^y  they 
now  hold  at  Economy,  ancl  movi'd  there  iu  IS'i"*,  Their  groiitest  peri<Kl 
of  prosperity  followecl  this  move»  Their  situation  favored  manufac- 
turing Its  well  iw  agricultuml  industries.  Being  on  a  mueh-tmvehHl 
rimd.  they  soon  built  up  a  hotel  business.  The  neighbors  were  friendly, . 
and  they  tljemselves  were  healthy  and  happy.  WiK>len  inillH,  ecittoa 
niilK  a  sawmilL  and  gristtuill  were  noun  built,  adding  to  their  comfort 
and  increasing  ll»eir  intMune.  In  building  the  village  of  P^onomy.  theJ 
in<i  taste  of  Frederick  Kapp  were  of  great  wt^rvice,  enabling  tliem 
Jitie  with  utility  and  convetiieneu  ils  much  of  bimaiy  an  their 
r/or  plajuueHu  of  style  would  pevuiU, 
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In  IsPil,  wb-n  Ht  llio  yQvy  \\e\g\it  of  their  prospority,  a  Geituan 
adventiuei,  whoniIii*d  himself  Count  Maximilian  dt*  Leon,  anddaiined 
to  have  wiwcial  ilhmiinjLlinn  in  spii-itual  things,  caiiio  witli  a  snmll  fol- 
lowing' to  Econofuy,  wliniv  hr^  met  with  a  rordial  welronK\  A  short 
timo  sutticod  for  Fjith*»r  Kapjj  to  penetmte  his  disg^uiso.  btit  \w  man- 
aged to  ingrutiuto  himself  with  manyt^f  the  members  and  to  tretsiK'h  a 
hohl  upon  the  eomnmnity  that  when  a  HejMinitinn  Ueeanie  necessary  he 
carried  with  him  one-third  of  their  niiinlK^r  and  the  noti^  of  tho  soriety 
for*105,rK)0 

Tht;  strength  of  the  society  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  though  in 
their  new  home  only  seven  years,  they  paid  the  entire  amount  in  a 
sinj^lo  year.  lu  twenty -seven  years  they  had  built  three  towns,  lived 
in  much  moio  than  avemg-e  comfort,  and  paid  tliis  sum  of  $lo5,0(Wi, 

The  seceders  removed  to  Phillipslnirjs^,  where  the  nioney  soon  disap- 
pearetl  and  with  it  the  liogus  count.  Still  the  old  conmmnity  pros- 
pered. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  it  had  amassed  half  a  million 
of  dollars.  Distrusting  the  banks,  and  perhaps  fearing  militai'v 
dentands,  they  converted  it  into  coin  and  buried  it  in  their  yards  until 
the  war  wits  over.  But  prosperity  has  its  dangers,  and  these  the 
sot'iety  seemed  nimble  t<>  guard  agaiTist.  Ambition  grew  as  wealth 
increa>«ed*  The  comnuinitv  whj^  n<»t  content  to  de|iend  on  the  pnxhict^ 
of  Its  own  labor.  Its  industries  were  at  one  time  so  considerable  that 
the  oub^idcrs  employed  outnumbered  tht3  members  ten  to  one.  Then 
speculation  set  in,  with  more  or  less  unfortunate  investments.  Oil 
was  **trui'k  on  their  property,  and  added  greatly  to  their  wealth.  This 
only  acted  as  a  stinudant  to  desire.  Prosperous  as  they  were  as  a 
community,  the  enorm<nis  fortunes  made,  outside  so  far  eclipsed  their 
individual  gains  that  the  younger  and  more  enterprising  grew  restive 
in  the  presence  of  such  opportunities  and  began  to  h^ave.  Tlie  stir 
and  excitement  of  the  great  city  began  to  draw  them.  When  the 
market  declined  and  prices  fell,  the  society  could  not  pay  the  old  scale 
of  wages;  so  the  nulls  were  closed.  Sevend  sued  for  their  share  of  the 
proj>f*rty,  or  for  the  share  of  deceased  relatives,  l>ut  tlie  courts  sus- 
tained the  society.  The  cost  of  these  suits,  however,  together  with 
bad  investoieiits  and  dull  trade,  ate  up  the  pi'otits.  and  the  ft^dingof 
unrest  and  discojitent  threatened  ruin  to  the  society.  But  as  mendjcrs 
died  off  or  withdrew,  expenses  grew  less  and  the  individual  income 
from  the  property  greater.  The  steady  inconic  from  the  oil  wells  has 
erialded  the  scx'iety  to  recover  something  of  its  losses,  and  it  is  now 
financially  in  healthful  condition.  But  instead  of  existing  now  jih  a 
connnunity,  it  is  pnic*tically  a  litthr  trust,  administered  more  or  less 
justly  in  the  interest  of  less  than  a  dozen  people. 

The  Httvngth  of  thii*  conuu unity  in  its  liest  days  lay  in  the  pmctical 
wis<lom  of  it^  a<'knowlcdgc»d  lea<ler  and  the  general  loyalty  of  the 
|>poph»  ti>  fill'  cniiimtinisHr  iiiiMil.       In  the  l;itt*r  yeaViA  ol  \t}^  \v\AjCiY^  ^"^^j 


eonimon  aiiibitioni»  wbich  rule  in  the  world  of  hn^hiess  came  to  rule  in 
th«!  coluny,  imd  tlioiig-h  they  were  tboiiglit  to  hjive  n*gttrd  to  the  com 
mori  \vt*lfare  within  the  fommunit3\  success  in  ib(*  coinix^titive  ?4t niggle 
with  the  world  outside  .soon  bred  diseonteiit  with  the  siinph^  and  com* 
moil  I  if  4^  within.  Individual  ainhitioii  began  to  tnke  I  he  pbice  of  the 
old  idrjil,  and  soon  the  very  life  and  m>uI  of  tlu^  movement  were  gone. 
Whatever  jx)8sibilities  the  future  may  bobl  in  the  way  of  a  larger 
L*ooperati(m,  in  which  the  welfare  of  others  shall  o<^eupy  an  equal 
place  with  the  welfare  of  f^elf,  in  none  of  the  attempN  yet  made  ha«» 
the  altruistic  nentiment  been  udcijuate  to  the  task  of  rc^jisting  the 
Btmin  put  upon  it  by  a  eonipctitive  environment.  And  this  is  well, 
for  however  niinit^nins  the  ""oth«*rs"  may  \h^  in  these  colony  move- 
mentH,  they  are  les8  than  drops  in  the  bucket  to  the  *^ others*'  in  the 
world  outside,  and  it  is  the  int»xorable  lawMif  moral  progi'ess  tliat  thotse 
in  advance  can  not  disconnect  th(^inselves  with  those  in  the  rear.  We 
tin*  all  b<nind  together  iu  one  bundle  of  interests,  and  the  progre^is  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  race  is  measured  by  the  interest  it  takon  ia 
those  who  are  behintl, 

THE  ONEIDA  COMMTN!  1  V. 

Though  this  conmnmity  abandoned  communism  simie  twenty  years 
ago,  liecoming  a  joint-ntock  company,  under  the  title  '"The  Oneida 
Onnmunity,  Limited,"  so  <s:vtmi  Inis  been  it,s  success  under  both  th« 
earlier  and  later  regime  that  its  history  am  not  lie  jgnotx^d. 

Apart  from  ''The  Woman's  Commonwealth,"'  of  which  we  ^ball 
treat  Inter,  it  is  tJie  one  distinctively  American  (community  which  has 
clainii*d  for  itself  a  religious  basis,  and  one  of  the  only  two  American 
cotnmunities  which  have  achieved  tinaneial  success.  It  was  organijced 
in  Madison  County,  N.  Y..  in  1S4H,  on  the  broadest  possible  commu- 
nistic lines,  involving  eommunism  of  persons  as  w»*ll  as  of  projierty- 
Its  founder  and  controlling  spirit.  John  IL  Noyes,  was  a  gt^duntoof 
Dartmouth  College.  He  began  the  stmly  »>f  law%  but  was  soon  drawn 
to  theology,  and  studied  at  Andover  and  Yale.  While  at  Yale  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  noted  n^vivalist,  Finney,  and  *^«iO0fi 
landed  in  a  new  experience  and  new  view?*  of  the  way  of  Riilvatioti 
wliich  to<»k  tht*  name  of  rerfectionism/' 

Thia  wa^  in  18W*  Returning  to  Putney,  Vt.,  the  home  of  \%U 
parents,  lie  <levoted  huuself  for  twelve  ycflrs  to  the  di'vcdopmenl  and 
proclamation  of  his  new  thought,  during  which  he  gathered  ijuit** 
a  little  company  of  believers,  and  aniong,^^^  seveml  of  hii$  own 
relative44.  ""'^^C 

They  built  a  chapel,  gave  much  of  their  timoipi  study  and  much  of 
their  meiin^  to  printing.  Up  to  thb  tinuv  however,  they  wero  miiiply 
revivalists,  intent  on  tittirig  men  for  thi»  life  In^ytMid,  au«l  '  *  tuw- 
tiie  to  tlie  thought  of    Fourier  ism  and    *nxialism,  then  •  j^  nO 
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ff(*rfnl  nil   influon****  on  thinkers  in   New   Eng^ljind.     Novertheless, 

pv  rtmd  The  Itarbiiiger  and  The  Present,  or^mns  of  tJio  socialistic 

piifltU  »«  well   ti8  the  writirijjH  of  (irueley  and  Brisbane   in  Tht* 

•iliuiM\  an'i  Mr.    Xoyes  himself  (»onfe??se>i  that  ^'th*'  Oneida  Corn 

iiniiiiy  i\*ally  i<'*ued  from  a  <M>njunctiuM  l^etween  the    revivalisni  of 

i/rilnidoxy    *nd   the    Hocialism  of    ITnitarianisiij.''    So  when   Hiook 

Fann  wu>  htinied  oat  and  broke  up,  the  eonimnnisti*'  sentiment  had 

iuuik»Mich  headway  in  the  little  church  at  Putney  thuL  thougli  driven 

oulUy  the  ron8ervati«ni  of  that  town,  it  wa^  made  central  and  funda- 

dxnital  in  the  new  moveinent  at  Oneida,     In  Mr.  NoyesV  theology  God 

And  tho  devil  are  both  uncreated.     All  *;'o<lmI  is  from  God ;  all  evil  from 

tht*d«*vil.     Je^u^  Christ,  the  Eternai  Son  of  God,  by  hU  atoning  nac- 

rifiw,  flestroyed  the  jK>wer  of  the  devil  and  o^vened  a  way  of  salva- 

lion,     Iliis  second  cH>ming  took  jdace  at  tiie  ilestructioa  of  Jerusalem, 

when  **  there  was  a  primar}'  rei^urrectrnn  and  judg-ment  in  the  spirit 

world;  "  '''the  final  Kingdom  of  (rod  tbeu  i)egan  in  the  heavens;  the 

ruAiiife^tation  <»f  ihat  Kingdom  in  the  visible  wcjrid   is  now  approach 

mg;  ite  approach  is  now  Uftbering  in  the  necond  and  final  reHurriHtion 

and  jmlgment;  a  church  on  earth  is  now  rising  to  meet  the  u[JiU'oncli 

ittg  Kingdom  in  the  heavens,  and  t4>  Iiecume  its   duplicate  and   repre- 

M^olaiive;    inspiration,   uv    open    cuiimimniaition    wttli    (okI    and   the 

heavens,    involving  perfect    holiness,   is    the    element  of   cotmcc^tion 

•»ir»lwren  tlie  church  on  eartli  and   th»*  church   ia   tlie  heavens  and  the 

[power  bj  which  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  Im  establiKhed  and  reign 

[in  ft      .     ur 

i  iHuinm  i.s  nimply  total  abstinence  from  dn,  in  thought  and 

|feelin|^tM>  well  a.s  in  deed.     Mi\  Noyes  taught  that  tluough  personal 

Icommunicm  with  God  nu*n  might  reach,  and  should  reach,  this  state. 

Community  of  persons,  as  well  as  of  goods,  he  held  to  be  funda- 

I mental  in  New  Tejstnrnent  teaching.     Ijovedoes  noteonsist  with  seltish 

elftiins,  an<l  no  more  ))ermit>;  exclusive  appropriation  of  persons  than 

laf  things.     Marriage,  therefore,  with  them  wiis   *' complex''  instead 

[of  Hiinple.     Men  and  women  within    the    community  were  free  to 

[I'okabit    at  pleasure;  tin*  desin\  hciwever,  was   rctjuired  t**  be   made 

kiH»wn  through  a  I  bird  i>erHon,  in  order  to  prevent  exclumve  atUich* 

nient^*     As  a  rule  the  young  of  one  j*ex  were  jiaired  with  the  aged 

[of  the  i>ther,  though  no  one  was  oliliged  under  any  cireumstiinceH  to 

rw*vi%'e  disagreeable   attentions.     The   propagation   of  children  was 

theoretically  under  the  control  of   the  society  and  conducted  pro- 

fi»ss€HlIy  on  purely  scientitic  principles.     As  to  results.  Prof.  Goldwin 

kSujith  wrote,  aft**r  a  vi^it  to  the  community,  **  L^ndeniably,  they  are 

\n  fine,  health) -looking,  merrj^  set  of  children.     The  nurseries,  with 

•  about  them,  are  lieautifuh     The  imrsi'sare  not  hirelingH* 


|evt 
I  bur 


/>'  of  thtf  catnmimity  who  voluntarily  uudevtvvWe  t\ivj  i^Vi^js^, 
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A  siinplo,  and  wholosomo  dietary  is  enforced,  and  no  mother  or  jj^rsmd- 
mother  is  permitted  to  ruin  digestion  and  t<Mnper  }>}'  adn)inist4?ring  liiNt 
a  i)oisoii  from  the  confectioner's  and  then  another  poison  from  the  dnijf-  ' 
Joist's/'  Moth<M-s  were  relieved  from  the  care  of  their  <*hildren  (« t 
great  extent,  even  during  the  nursing  period,  and  almost  wholly  lati*r, 
Mr.  Nordhofl"  thought  the  children,  while  plump  and  healthy,  N«>eined 
''a  little  .sul)dued  and  desolate,  as  though  they  missed  the  excliwive 
love  and  care  of  a  father  and  mother/'  though  he  admits  this  nmv 
have  been  wholly  a  fancy  lK)rn  of  his  own  feeling. 

The  world  outside  genemlly  regarded  the  religious  claims  of  the 
Oneida  Comnumity  merely  as  a  cloak  for  licentiousness,  and  feeling 
grew  very  strong  and  hostile  toward  it  as  it  jK*hieved  success  and  influ- 
ence. This  was  all  the  more  i)ronounced,  perhaps,  l>ecause  ''the  thou- 
sands of  visitors  who  annually  insi)ected  their  dwellings  and  fa^-tories 
and  admired  tJHMr  lawns  and  gardens  discovered  none  of  the  \is\ja\ 
signs  of  lax  social  momlity."  PiVidently  there  was  moiv  of  sincerity 
and  i)ower  in  (heir  n^ligious  convictions  than  was  generally  helievoi 
or  th(Mr  career  could  not  have  Ix^en  what  it  was. 

One  feature  of  tluMr  means  of  government  and  discipline  was  « 
])eculiar  to  this  IkkIv  that  it  can  not  well  Ih»  neglected.  Their  pnu-tii'e 
of  '"nuitual  (criticism''  is  referred  to.  This  was  done  in  open  meeting, 
as  a  nutans  of  iu»lping  each  to  see  himself  or  heivelf  as  others  saw. 
Absolute  truthfulness  and  fairness  were  «Micouniged  in  the  critic. 
Anything  <»lse  laid  him  op«»n  to  the  (criticism  of  others  when  he  became 
the  subj(»ct. 

Itadical  as  th<^  theori(»s  and  pmctices  of  the  Oneida  Community 
were,  it  held  its  ]>(»ople  together,  and  for  thirty  years  it  gn*w  and 
pros] )e red.  But  along  in  the  seventi<\s  public  opinion,  ai'OiiHed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  surrounding  country,  lH>came  so  pronounc<»d  against  it< 
theory  of  connnunism  in  jiersons  that,  under  the  counsel  of  its  founder 
and  pr(»sident,  this  feature  was  abandoned. 

This  change,  whit^h  involved  the  introduction  of  marriage  and  the 
family  life,  led  soon  to  other  changes,  and  in  1880  connnunism  of 
pro])erty  gave  place  to  joint  stock,  and  the  conmmnity  was  legally 
incorpomtt^d  as  ""The  Ont»ida  Connnunity,  Limited.'' 

Each  member  has  now  a  sepamt^^  individual  interest  i*epresented  by 
shanks  of  stock  in  place  of  the  undivided  interest  he  formerly  hod  in 
(he  i'onnnon  property.  iSo  wisely  were  these  changes  managed  that  the 
compI(»x  manufa<*turing  and  connnercial  interests  of  the  society  were 
not  seriously  aU'ected.  Before  changing  to  the  joint-stock  system, 
th*»y  ortVnHl.  Hi-st,  a  guaranty'  of  support  to  all  elderly  and  infirm 
IMM'sons  in  lieu  of  stock;  second,  a  guaninty  wjis  pledged  for  the  sup- 
|H)rt  and  education  of  the  children  of  the  comnumity  till  10  years  of 
a^e;  third,  laiM)r  in  the  new  oou\\m,A\\  V9\vt^  i^\slt^w\»^  \a  tW  \nR;v^\w^T«^ 
of  the  old  Hociet}';  fourth,  some  coo\>eY>aAA\^  ie»X.>xt«i  >«ci»  \R«Msrf^ 
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a 

swAi  lUi  vomiium  dwrllingfs  sinrt  Isiwiis,  a  rnmnion   luniniry,  n^adiiior 

TlifHitjli  tbk5  invt^ntoried  value  of  the  comiiuinity  property  was  only 
}Tj^H}  ill  1857,  wh»Mi  the  division  was  miuh  in  iHHii  and  the  joiiit- 
sioi-k  coiiiimiiy  forniod  their  cupiUil  had  r(nirht*<l  a  total  of  ijU trio, lie NK 
Four  yi*ars  hit*^r  it  was  iiN4>:i4,n50  o\«'r  and  uIkiv*^  all  liuhilities.  The 
eonipany  owim  water  power  and  factories  at  Wallhij^^t'ord,  (V>im..  urrd 
NiajLTani  Falls,  as  widl  as  at  t^muimnity,  N.  Y,,  hat  its  jirinrijMil  Inisi- 
ness  is  nt  tlie  two  phux'.s  lust  aariitHL 

'I'he  following,  iti  answer  to  certaj!!  (jiiestions  t.<mrhiii|^  prej^ent  ron- 
ditions,  was  received  from  Mr.  Williaiii  A.  Hinds,  (hvted  May  25,  UHHk 

1.  The  joint-stock  compatiy,  ''The  Oneida  (*onipjiriy,  JJrnited,''  has 
remained  prosperous  to  the  pr€*seHt  fhite.  /^  ^ 

2.  Jatiuary  I,  19(HK  its  net  capital  and  surijlifllMfi'e  2^^750.247.42,  its 
capitid  sto<'k  heinj^^  JjvfiOnjJUO;  its  suipkis  was  #150,247.42. 

3.  Its  oriirinal  stockholders  niinibered  225. 

4.  rresent  nuniher,  21t^. 

5.  The  resident  stjtx'kholdei'H  are  al!  employed,  so  far  as  they  are 
able  and  desire  to  lalMjr,  Some  are  too  old,  ana  some  iire  incapacitated 
by  Hiekne^s  or  other  (causes.  Stockholders  who  resitb  in  New  York 
City,  ("hicago,  Niatnini  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Niagiira  Falls,  Ontario,  are 
also  employed  hy  the  com|>iiny,  «'ithcr  iti  its  onices,  its  factorie,s,  or  ns 
ag-erits. 

♦I .  The  company  has  cnconratred  its  workmen ,  other  than  stjc^ckholdem, 
to  laiild  themselves  hoincs,  Im^n  jifiveu  them  occasiomU  entertjiimnents, 
and  has  nunle  some  experiments  (not  very  sucressful)  in  estahlishinjjf 
readint*-  r«M>ms,  bjis  aidt-d  in  bnildint^  n  rhur(*h,  etc*,  hut  does  not  iKiast 
of  what  it  has  yet  done  and  hopes  to  do  mueb  more  in  tlie  future, 

7*  There  is  no  pn»lit  sfiaring  w  ith  the  workmen. 

8.  All  the  coopemtive  feiitures  retnined  when  the  joint-stock  com- 
pany was  fcjrrncd  are  more  hijfhly  upp]'cciated  as  tlie  years  m  by. 

9.  These  cooperafivi*  privileges  were  limited  by  our  firiw-mal  aofi*ee 
ment  to  the  former  members  of  the  Oneida  Cc immunity  and  their  cl  " 
dren,  and  could  not  lie  extended  to  others  witliout  the  unaninious  va 
Rent  of  all  the  subscribers  to  that  original  iijjfrcement  in  jjerson  or  I) 
representatives. 

10.  The  change  from  communism  was  not  broutriii  abant  vvbf»lly 
thi'ough  outi>ide  agitation  ai^ainst  the  eompK^x  rnjiiria^'e  systen*  of  the 
community.  There  were  other  coutiilaitorv  eausiss,  which  ctui  not  he 
briefly  stated. 

THE  ICARIAN  COMMINITY. 

ITie  story  of  this  eommunity,  from  the  foundiu)^  of  its  tirst  colony 
in  Fannin  County,  Tex.,  in  1h4S.  un  through  its  efforts  at  NanvtM),  III.* 
and  Chidt<^nhanK  Mo.,  up  to  the  dissolution  of  the  ^Mjdy  at  Icaria,  Iowa, 
in  l.HlKi,  is  one  of  the  most  pitiful  antl  pathetic  ever  told.  From  the 
hetfinidng  lo  the  end  it  is  the  record  of  a  futile  though  heroic  endeavor 
to  build  a  prosperous  und  happy  society  through  dtMuot^ratic  conuuun- 
IMIK  It  failed  thnnigh  lat»k  i>f  agreement,  for  want  of  harmony,  as 
every  other  ethut  of  the  sort  has  ftiiled.  Like  that  of  Uwmk  ¥*a.^vjx,j 
ibe  »tory  ha^  l^eeii  .ho  oft4?i)  told  ihat  n^petition  iii  need\fe»*i. 
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THE  WOMAN^S  COMMONWEALTH. 

Tliis  novel  and  distinctively  American  community,  though  now 
established  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  organized  in  I^lton,  Tex., 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Under  the  leadership  of  M^ 
Martha  McWhiiter,  who  is  still  their  recognized  head,  a  little  c^mpanv 
of  women  began  to  meet  together  for  pi'ayer  and  independent  study 
of  the  Bible.  They  did  not  come  together  in  the  conventional  way. 
merely  as  a  matter  of  religious  duty.  Prayer  and  stud}'  wen*  with 
them  means  to  ends,  and  the  ends  they  sought  were  larger  knowledj^ 
and  fuller  life.  Honest  and  independent  thinking,  they  claim,  .soon 
brought  them  new  light  and  gave  them  a  new  purpose  and  a  new  joy 
in  life.  Full  of  the  better  thought  and  the  larger  hope,  they  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  churches,  to  whose  members  their  cnthu- 
siitsm  and  zeal  were  at  first  more  than  welcome.  Soon,  however, it 
was  discovered  that  the  new  thought  was  not  in  accordance  with  ortho- 
dox traditions;  that  these  people  were  dangerous  heretics,  to  whom  the 
church  must  not  listen.  The  churches,  therefore,  were  closed  agaioitt 
them  and  their  names  stricken  frcmi  the  rolls.  The  whole  religioa< 
community  was  in  arms,  so  to  speak,  agjiinst  them;  but  the  little  com- 
jmny  continued  to  hold  their  meetings  undaunted.  Convince<l  that 
only  the  spirit  of  truth  could  lead  to  th(»  knowledge  of  truth,  ami 
l)elieving  it  folly  to  look  to  the  churches  for  guidance,  they  (juietly 
and  peacefully  pursued  their  way,  ever  making  fresh  advances  iiii'l 
ac(| Hiring  new  views. 

Soon  the  feeling  arose  that  they  ought  not  to  leave  their  children 
longer  under  the  old  teaching.     They  withdrew  them,  therefoiv,  and 
started  a  Sunday  school  of  their  own.     The  husfwinds  did  not  take 
kindly  to  this  arrangement,  for,  however  little  interest  they  had  in 
religion,  they  were  inclined  to  l)e  conservative,  and  looked  with  dis- 
favor on  any  open  disn\spect  to  its  time-honored  institution.s.     Some 
friction  in  households  arose  over  this  measure.     This  was  increased 
when  thes*»  earnest  women  began  to  assert  their  right,  as  partners  in 
the  matrimonial  firm,  to  an  (M|ual  share  of  the  income,  and  to  objectto 
the  custom  which  obliged  them  to  ask  their  huslmnds  for  every  dollar 
they  wanted,  or  to  accept  an  allowance  which  was  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  need  and  disproportionate  to  the  income.     The  effect  of  this  was 
to  tighten  rather  than  loosen  the  purse  strings,  and  money  was  given 
more  giiidgingly  and  meagerly  than  befon*.     Then  these  determined 
women  decided  to  have  a  fund  of  their  own.     They  saved  all  they  could 
from  their  allowances,  or  pin  money,  and  laid  it  by  for  their  common 
use.     When  the  husbands  learned  of  this  action  the  pin  money  wa< 
cut  off,  with  a  view  of  bringing  their  rel)ellious  partners  to  terms:  but 
their  purpose  was  too  serious  and  deep  rooted  to  be  balked  by  such 
tactdcH.     They  began  immediatttVy .,  l\^e-ri>Aov^^\D  ^^\\»fc^«3^^sA' 
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Claming  moner  for  themselrew.     Some  took  in  wiishirj^  and  turnod 

bcir  t*anrin4f.s  into  the  common  trcasurv.     Cows  wore  bought  out  of 

lie  i*oiiiin«>n  fuad,  and  t\w  milk  and  butter  w^hith  tht'V  yieidtnl  found 

p>.....iv  Tinli*  In/niUM'  of  thoir  oxt'ellence.     One  of  the  coiij|mn>\H  widow% 

li  hor  home  into  a  boarding  hou^e.     Thin  wjim  addr"d  to  uud  built 

u|Mtn,  fiMH*rit?^ion  n.*quiivd,  until  it  brcHmo  tho  finest  Imtfl  in  the  phice, 

Tbi!  hiiccpiis  of  this  venture  led  t*^  the  leading  of  a  hotel  at  Waeu,  the 

Wf>rui*ri  of  thy  little  eouijmny  having  ineorpo rated,  under  the  hiw.s  of 

►  State,  a^  ''The  Central  Hotel  C<»mpuny''  and  **The  Belton  Invest- 

nt  Company.'*     Their  money,  however,  wa8  not  all  made  in  hotel 

ftpiniT.     The  first  $5,o<H»  gathered  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 

old  meetinghivuse  and  the  plant  of  a  steam  laundry.     Mere  this 

lie  ^^:llH^  of  women  did  such  exeellent  wtudt  and  lived  sueh  evidently 

re  and  simple  lives  that  they  \yon  the  esteem  and  pfitronage  of  a 

1^^  nhari'  uf  the  eonununity.     It  wti,s  tlirough  the  money  made  in  thi** 

mittre  lluit  they  were  al)te  tt»  engage^  in  the  hotel  busines8. 

Some  lliirty  years  of  strenuous  endeuv<jr  hml  brought  most  of  the 

riginal  worker?^  to  that  period  in  life  when  the  eare  of  great  enter- 

*wis^  lH?«>me?«  too  grtuit  a  burden,     Ilaxing  ae(iuiriHl  a  eonsidenible 

irtttne  and  lioing  in  reeeipt  of  a  eoinfortable  ineome,  arnuigements 

re  made  to  nHin»  from  a^'tive  busirre.ss.     Afti'r  visiting  sevend  places 

«K2an'h  of  a  desirable  houje,  they  linally  seleet4.^d  Mount  Pleasant,  in 

ir  DLntrietof  Columbia,  and,  having  prepared  a  residence  adetjuate 

llieir  need,  they  moved  there  in  SeptemlH^r,  iH*JH> 

There  are  twenty-four  in  the  family  or  group,  and  not  a  man  among 

Like  the  ♦Shakers*  they  advcjciite  and  live  a  4'elilmte  life.    Their 

ews  in    this  revSpeet  were,  dtniMless.  the  ehief  cause  of  separation 

rtwevn  them  and  their  husl>ands.     They  were  too  deeply  and  pro- 

windly  retigioius  to  give  any  cau^e  for  He|m ration  that  was  not  rooted 

roii^cientious  cotivictions.     In  no  case,  so  far  as  can  l>c  learned,  was 

lere  any  <(uarrel  or  bitterness.     The  st<op  w^hieh  virtually  annulled 

ii!ttiarriage  fM>nd  was  taken  in  obedieoi^e  to  what  wa^  in^gatded  a.s  ti 

kf|uin'ment  of    the    higher  or   siriritual    life.       Like   the    Lebanon 

inkers,  they  are  very  broad-minded  and  liberal  in  their  thought,  in 

retipectii.     They  travel  uuuh.     They  enjoy  all  rational  amuse- 

i»tits  Huch  as  musical  entertainmcrjts  and  the  best  operas  and  phys. 

icy  Uve.  apparently,  vvvy  hai'moriiously  and  happily  together* 

Meii  have  upver  been  debarred  from  mGmbership.  and  a  few  have 

ined,  but  xvith  the  exception  of  om*,  who  reTnair»ed  ten  years,  they 

ve  not  stayed  long.     No  entrame  fee  has  ever  been  required.     The 

Iv  condition  impi^sed  has;  been  wiltiiigne^s  to  live  their  life  and  suli- 

tthnrily  of  their  leader.     In  their  new  home  they  are  not 

iVi'.i/ttt.     Neither  an*  they  content  to  be  VdW  ot  xi^^tVv^^* 

'  /tt/'if^  g-ardeii,  in  which  they  mxm  ve^eVaXAe^lox 

They  keep  several  eowtt*  auA  ^e^X  m^Ks. 
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and  butter.  Thoy  iimke  th<».ir  own  clothing,  and  do  their  own  hotuie- 
work  and  cooking.  One  of  the  3'oungcr  uieniliers  ha^  learned  the  art 
oLnicndinj^  shoes.  Another  has  studied  dentistry,  and  cares  for  the 
.  to?fch  of  the  famil}'.  All  believe  in  the  healthfulnct^  and  natuminew 
of  bibor,  and  do  their  part  in  the  work  of  the  house  ungrudgingly 
and  with  good  cheer. 

THE  RUSKIN  COMMONWEALTH. 

Though  less  than  seven  veal's  old,  Uuskin  ha«  had  a  varied  and  event- 
ful exi)erien('e.  The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  jxjnnit  the  telling  of  | 
its  story  in  detail,  nor  allow  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  principii 
facts  of  its  history;  but  the  student  of  social  questions  will  do  well  to 
laniiliarizo  himself  with  the  full  histor3'^of  it«  struggles,  successes, and 
defeats  l)efore  he  ventures  to  furnish  the  world  with  an}'  easy  way  of 
escape  from  its  present  ills. 

Ruskin  tnices  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Wayland, 
exercised  through  The  Coming  Nation.  This  paper  wa«j  first  published 
at  Greensburg,  Tnd.,  on  April  29,  1898.  Devote<l  esp<;eially  to  the 
interests  of  those  who  earn  their  living,  as  distinguished  from  those 
who  get  it,  and  edited  in  a  bold,  brilliant  manner,  it  soon  sprang  into 
favor  and  had  a  large  corps  of  workers  extending  its  circulation.  In 
six  months  it  had  a  paid-up  subscription  list  of  14,000,  and  was  selling 
;»,0(M)  extia  copies  each  week,  though  refusing  all  advertisement} 
and  d(»voting  its  pages  entirely  to  matter  directl}'  related  to  its  main 
]^urpose. 

Finding  so  ready  a  res|x>nse  to  his  efforts,  Mr.  Waj'land  was  encour- 
aged to  mak(»  a  projwsition  to  his  readers,  which  at  once  gave  him  a 
still  larger  ])lace  in  their  thought  and  esteem.  He  did  not  wish,  he 
said,  'Mo  enrich  himself  while  so  many  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
were  living  'in  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt,-  ignorant  of  the  causes 
which  kept  them  in  this  condition.-'  He  therefore  propased  to  make 
The  Coming  Nation  the  organ  and  the  basis  of  a  cooperative  move- 
ment. If  the  workers,  who  had  pushed  the  circulation  so  far,  would 
increiuse  it  to  100,000,  the  protits  would  amount  to  $23,<XH)  a  year. 
This  he  would  turn  over  to  an  association  to  buy  land  and  to  found  a 
cooperative  village,  to  which  he  would  transfer  the  printing  plant 
Anyone  contril)uting  ^KXJ,  or  securing  200  subscribers,  would  1)0  a 
charter  memlxu*  to  aid  in  organizing  the  colony.  Each  member,  man 
or  woman,  was  to  have  an  equal  voice,  whether  contributing  much  or 
little.  No  one  would  be  obliged  to  work  for  the  community.  Every- 
one was  to  be  free  to  do  as  he  or  she  willed,  so  long  as  in  so  doing  the 
equal  rights  of  others  were  not  infringed. 

This  proj>osition  met  with  mueh  lavoY,    TVv^  v:,\x\^>\\3dXk»wQl  thj^^«ag«c 
grew  lupidly.     Steps  were  taken  to  Ae\ecl  a  ^vXfc^^xvdiVs  i^^^&O^S^ 
when  the  printing  plant  was  moved  \oT^tvi\fMafifeCh&5^'^«B^^^^ 
ecriptioa  list  bad  reached  00,000. 
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The  luitiiro  uf  Mr,  Wuylund's  prt>|Misiti(Hi  bud  <ltiiiljtl(*.ss  much  k>  *lu 
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[^nence  ut  ine  euiuiiy.  ii  was  ii  sintriiiur  iitsmixTure  or 
.soeialihiiii  and  unarehism,  and  drew  together  fx^oplo  of  *H»th  i*lH>iH*?j>. 
They  never  '*  pulled  together,"  and  ut  tiuie>  wt^re  so  hitter  iinti  intense* 
in  their  Jinlivgonisin  lis  .seriously  to  jeopardize  the  very  existence  of  the 
eoloiiy.  The  selection  of  Tennessee  City  by  Mr.  Wayhiiid  (who,  nat- 
urally^ was  deferred  to  in  the  umtter),  despite  the  adverse  report  of 
his  own  agent,  aroused  soiue  suspicions  lus  ti*  his  disinterestedness, 
whit^h,  whether  just  or  not.  seetu  never  to  have  been  altogether  allayed, 
and  added  very  jL^reatty  to  the  ditticuUies  of  the  task  to  which  he  liad 
ISO  earnestly  devoted  bis  pf)wers* 

The  site  of  the  colony  was  certiiirdy  unwisely  chosen.     The  land  was 
poor.     Much  of  the  timber  was  of  little  worth,  and  the  up]:Kjrt unities 
i  for  diversitied  industries  very  limited. 

Despite  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  the  increiising  circuhilion 

of  the  paper,  the  addition  of  new  members,  and  the  activity  of  all  in 

building  homes  and  equipping  the  colony  in  various  ways  soon  wrought 

a  favorable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  place.     But  as  the  novelty 

[of  the   new  life  wore  off,  as  the  cold   weather  apjiroached,  bringing 

I  much  of  dis<'oni fort  and  not  a  little  of  sickness  and  snfiering,  many  of 

'the  mcmbei-s,  wholly  unused  to  a  pioneer  life,  and  with  little  power  of 

I  tidM])tntiini,  grew  discontentt^d  and  blamed  everybody  but  themselves 

foi^  thedi.»?agreeable  features  of  the  situation.     AVhen  they  came  to  the 

work  of  organizing  the  colony,  on  the  ground  and  in  the  face  of  con- 

ditiontj  as  they  found  thenu  the  ideals  they  had  cherished  seemed  less 

tsy  of  atlainnient  and  oven  less  practical.     They  felt  obliged  to  crvni- 

>rumise  to  some  extent,  in  \newof  the  hard  conditions,  their  own  defects, 

land   the  unfriendly  environment.     The  result  wjis  a  stock  company^ 

[organ iified  under  a  mining  and  manufacturing  charter,  the  sti>ck  limited 

jto  IdlMJ.WU.     The  actual  capital  on  which  the  chartei"  was  based  was 

|$l7,05t).40.     This  included  l,t*M<>  acres  of  land,  the  plant  of  The  Com- 

j^ng  Nation,  and  contributions  from  thi*  meujhers.     Shares  were  sold  to 

the  members  at  $500  each.     Wives  of  charter  members  were  given 

cihiires  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  husfmnds.     Not 

adopting  comnmnism,  it  became  necessary  to  iix  a  wage  sciile,  that  all 

light  be  able  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  the  association  >tore. 

onie  time  elapsed  before  this  wage  scale  could  be  satisftu^torily  ar- 

inged.     jVmong  the  colony  enterprises  was  the  starting  of  huckster 

;ons,  an  innovation  in  thai  region.     At  tirst  the  farmers  refused  to 

their  productis,  but  gradually  the  prejudice  wore  away  and  the 

vagon  i-ame  f»ack  well  laden.     These  products  were  phiced  in  the  store. 

d  the  surplus  sbi|iped  to  market. 

Thus  the  colonists  were  in  the  old  bu8ines»  of  protit-uun\v:uY\\\Tj^\\isJt 
before,     Thib  troubJed  mmo  of  theiu  jieriuualy^  aud  a  \)i'o\*2i*V  ^^a 
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made  against  the  pmctic«.  A  compromise  was  effected  for  a  short  time 
under  an  agreement  that  only  5  per  cent  advanc*e  should  be  charged 
outsiders.  I^ater,  however,  finding  themselves  unable  to  maintain  thin 
liberal  i)olicy,  the  colonists  returned  to  the  nonnal  profit,  at  which  the 
neighbors  who  had  been  getting  the  more  advantageous  terms  became 
angry  and  refused  to  trade  further,  going  elsewhere  and  paying  more. 

But  the  trouble  was  not  all  between  the  colonists  and  their  neigh- 
bors. Friction  incre^ised  within  the  colony.  Some  were  dissatisfied 
with  President  Wayland  and  his  management.  He  had,  however, 
strong  friends  who  sought  to  have  him  given  complete  control  over  ill 
the  property,  a  measure  that  failed  by  onlj*  one  vote.  But  President 
Wayland  was  determined  to  have  full  control  of  the  printing  plant  aod 
The  Coming  Nation  or  sever  his  connection  with  the  Uxiy,  so  he  made 
a  proposition  to  the  association  to  lease  the  plant  and  pai)er  on  teim 
which  he  named, and  gave  the  stockholders  just  fifteen  minutes  to  decide. 
Fearing  disaster  to  the  colony  should  President  Wayland  quit  the 
management  of  the  paper,  his  proposition  was  a<repted  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  2.  But  the  vote  was  a  reluctant  one,  made  under  pressure  and  after- 
wards regretted.  Resignations  followed  thick  and  fast.  Timid  mem- 
bers withdrew,  receiving  in  all  cases  the  full  amount  paid  for  their 
stock.  This  practi<!e  on  the  pirt  of  the  colony,  while  indicating  i 
strong  desire  to  avoid  injustice,  was  undoubtedly  a  source  of  weakness, 
as  many  members  withdrew  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  and 
l>e<^ome  peculiarly  useful.  But,  despite  withdmwals,  the  colony'  seemed 
to  be  making  progress  when  Mr.  W^aylandmade  a  demand  for  the  own- 
ership of  a  new  peifecting  press  which  had  cost  the  association $5,O0U. 

This  was  legarded  as  unjust,  and  refused.  The  colonists  then 
demanded  of  Mr.  W^ayland  th<»  return  of  the  printing  plant  and  The 
Cbming  Nation,  together  with  the  right,  title,  good  will,  etc.,  and  all 
profits,  stock,  and  material  that  had  accrued  since  the  transfer  was 
made  to  him  on  l)<»cember  26, 18J>4.  They  demanded  also  the  perfecting 
press,  with  its  equipment,  and  the  whole  book  and  pamphlet  business. 
The  following  preamble,  resolution,  and  vote  at  the  meeting  then  held 
explain  themselves: 

*' Whereas  individual  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  is  con- 
trary to  the  belief  of  the  members  of  the  Uuskin  CkK)peratiye  Associ- 
ation and  the  teachings  of  The  Coming  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  relationship  existing  between  The  Coming 
Nation  and  the  Ruskin  Cooperative  Association  places  us  in  an  equiv- 
ocal position  before  the  minds  of  men,  has  prevented  some  from  jominff 
us,  and  has  caused  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  our  members;  and 

'"  Whereas  the  property,  title,  good  will,  and  income  of  The  Coining 
Nation  morally,  justly,  and  rationally  belongs  to  the  Buskin  Coopeni' 
tive  Association:  Therefore,  be  it 

'  "liesoloed^  That  we  make  Th^  ConVvtv^  ^«l\aou  ^\raA\\i«fi&  ^kK^M^^mia^ 

of  the  Ku»kin  Cooperative  Assoc'miUotv;  auA  ^    a  ^  ^.^  «« 

''Jiesohed^  That  for  this  depavUtLent «.  caAvv«otYM^i,lx»»^  Al\4» 
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e^fjuhlisbccl;  that  the*  Hurplun  fiindH  of  thin  de|>i\rtnient  shall  not  l>e 

n  in  i»xi*f'KM  of  $i>(Ml  pt*r  w«x*k  for  \my  roll  or  other  purpose!* 

*  iutitKi  until  this  fiinfl  is  L\stnbliHhod  or  while  it  Ls  impaired.-' 

Af(4*r  i*  hard  contest,  it  wtis  carried — yeas,  27;  noes,  3;  abtiCDt,  3. 

wij  n^fmiiiiMl  from  voting  iHTanse  of  the  word  ''demand.-^ 

Moved  to  j^ivc  Wayland  w  ritten  notice  that  the  leiise  would  teruii- 
ifi  sixty  clays,  as  per  agreement.     Carried  unanimously." 

An  Hj^reement  WHts^  tinally  reached  by  which  Mr.  Wayland,  for  certain 
n^tirlenttionH,  transferred  to  J.   II.   D<xIson,  trustee,  the  plant  and 
t^r  l>eftjre  mentioned.     By  January  follcjwiiig  the  conditions  of  the 
nient  bad  twen  complied  with  and  the  printing  business  fonnally 
turned  over  to  the  as^sociation. 

While  all  this  had  been  K*^ing  on,  new  mcmVH^i's  had  }>een  cominjr  in 
pa  li'ell  HH  old  ones  |^(»ing  out,  inipr*>vemcnts  were  being  made,  and  the 
tiG^lion  of  finding  a  new  and  Ijetter  tjite  for  the  colony  agitat<?d.    Many 
1       ""   iiM  weiv  offered  in  different  States,  and  some  of  them  visited  and 
■  :d.     The  cost,  however,  of  moving  heavy  machinery'  induced 
le  acceptunee  of  a  site  only  6  miles  aw^ay,  at  Cave  Mills,  Tenn., 
tliey  purchased  two  fine  farms,  with  a  large  tlour  mill,  store, 
pf?Ht-otticc.    Two  immense  caves  on  this  property  added  greatly  to 
he  attnu'tions  ar»d  value  of  the  place,  and  a  tine  stream  of  water 
nffuixled  facilitie^s  for  many  things, 

1*he  -Htory  of  the  colony *s  labor*s  and  sacrifices  in  getting  the  new  site 

ready  and  moving  their  machinery  and  effects  from  the  old  is  one  of 

ex<*<KHling  interest,  and  ?shows  how  rai^dly  and  economically  great 

results  can  l)c  accomtjlished  by  couiKm nation  of  effort.     In  less  than  a 

lyeair  the  work  of  building  the  new  homes  and  getting  away  fi'om  the 

IciUI  tmd  U*en  accomplished.    But  the  colonists  were  hardly  established 

in  their  new*  quarto i^  iKifore  fresh  trouides  v\^ere  brewing.     Many  new 

iienihors  had  cxjuie  in,  and  the  old  charter  members  began  to  fear  that 

loy  were  to  lose  control.     Stt  they  did  some  scheming  to  retain  their 

laees.     They  refused  to  issue  stot^k  to  the  wives  of  the  new  members 

n  the  same  conditions  as  it  was  issued  to  their  own. 

Feeling    liecame    intense   and    bitter.      Finally  the    'Ndiarters,"  as 

ibcy  wei>3  called,  resigned  in  a  body  and  helped  t^i  elect  the  most  tur- 

lent  of  their  opj>*3nent«,  thinking  that  a  short  experience  under  the 

«mniigi»ment  w^ould  result  in  a  return  to  the  old.     But  things  did 

not  luipjjen  just  as  exi)ected.     Iiest>onsibility  solwred  the  new  man- 

wisnt^  hut  it  proved  more  aggressive  and  effective  than  the  old, 

n  the  old  bulked  and  lived  apparently  only  to  put  hindrances  in 

e  way  of  the  new.     After  a  time  a  shrewd  strategical  move  restored 

ohi  njanagers  to  |K»wer,  when  they  soon  reveah^d  a  spirit  arid  pur- 

m*^  that  threateneil  tht*  very  existence  of  the  colony.     The  Coming 

utiim.   rnt/nilx  t'ontrollcd  by  the  editor,  had   for   souvfe  Vww^  \^«iT\ 

ronnjsr iio mmnlmtic  ptiliry.     Ind i vid uahi»  it  laugVit,  s\iou\4 \i«t  Itiiijev 
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to  do  lis  tho\"  plc}i8ed,  independent  of  the  colloctivit}'.  Articles  were 
published  .scathing  religion  and  expressing  contempt  for  the  marria^ 
bond.  When  a  petition,  signed  by  twenty-two  nieml>ers,  wa«  presented 
to  the  board  of  directors,  now  controlled  ))y  the  charter  luemhers,  ask- 
ing that  The  Coming  Nation  declare  itself  for  socialism  and  opposed  to 
anarchy,  it  was  promptly  tabled.  This  was  the  l)eginning  of  a  bitter 
and  relentless  conflict  between  the  socialistic  and  anarchistic  elenicntM 
in  the  colony,  a  conflict  which  ended,  for  the  time,  in  a  series  of  injunc- 
tions, most  of  which  failed  to  hold,  but  one  of  which  (based  on  tbe 
claim  that  the  Imilding  of  houses  and  the  running  of  schools,  a  lyceuin, 
and  a  dining  hall  were  inconsistent  with  the  charter  of  a  mining  and 
manufacturing  company)  resulted  in  throwing  the  colony  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  stripping  it  of  property  valued  at  t>lCH»,0(X). 
The  various  efforts  nuide  by  the  injunctionists  >)efore  they  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  the  colony  it  is  useless  to  detail.  That  they  suc- 
ceeded at  last,  though  the  corpoi-ation  did  not  owe  a  dollar  and  stood 
l>efore  the  world  ''Al,  gilt  edge,"  is  one  of  the  singular  perversions  of 
justice  of  which  our  courts  are  sometimes  guilty.  The  disappointed 
(!olonists  met  and  orgsmized  anew.  They  were  able  to  retain  their 
printing  plant  and  some  of  their  personal  effects,  but  ''their  land, 
springs,  caves,  communal  house,  dwellings,  college  building,  and  other 
appui^tenanccs,  valued  at  over  ^1(X),(XK),  were  sold  to  a  companv, 
which,  it  is  said,  included  court  officers  and  attorneys  who  figured  in 
the  legal  proceedings.'' 

Over  250  of  the  colonists,  unconquerable  in  spirit,  determined  to 
stand  by  their  principles  and  to  build  more  wisely  in  the  future. 
There  was  an  opening  in  Duke,  Ga.,  to  which  they  were  drawn.  A 
community  had  been  projected  there  by  the  American  Settlers'  Asso- 
ciation. Buildings  had  been  erected,  and  some  progress  made  in  other 
things,  but  the  movement  was  declining  and  needed  aid.  The  Ruskin- 
ites  determined  to  join  it  and  furnish  the  aid.  They  had  spent  most 
of  their  money  on  the  law3'ers  trying  to  save  their  property,  but  they 
managed  to  niise  5^4,000  to  pay  for  the  train  that  carried  them  and  their 
printing  plant  to  their  brothers  in  Georgia. 

Th(>  united  colony  took  the  name  of  Uuskin.  It  is  H  mile«  from 
\Va\  cross,  in  Ware  County,  and  does  not  yet  appear  on  the  map.  It 
is  not  an  attractive  region.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  country  flat 
There  are  neither  mounUiins  noi*  streams  for  miles  around,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  small  pines  and  fresh  breezes  sweeping  through  them 
from  the  Gulf,  so  that  the  place  is  more  endurable  than  at  first  it 
would  seem.  The  houses  are  such  as  one  sees  all  through  that  region, 
one  story  and  attic,  built  on  posts  a  foot  or  so  above  the  sand,  and 
generally  unpainted  and  dingy,  looking  as  if  they  had  buffeted  tbe 
istorms  of  bait  a  century.  ll\g\^  kM\c<>^  ft*iY^T>8Aft>iSaKDCL Itoiifii^MSiissl&iaL 
md  add  to  the  ugliness  of  the  pro^^pect^  \>\xV.^\iKTO  ^aXAa  wA.>M5^TSfl 
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villi  lhc0fs  ar«  »»iM«intiiil.     Thi*  ctilcmists  timst  iuivc  their  ve|?eUible  ilikI 
rtir  ^on^  tir  lifr  would  he  jx)orcr  evrn  than  it  fs. 

1;„  .,,...  pru-st*iit  iinlustri<:\s  ure  wixxlwurkinjj^  and  hmum  making, 
the  amtiitfacture  of  leather  lielts,  Hiu^piniders,  uinl  rfnuil  c<itri*i%  all 
anicloH  f»f  hi^h  trmde;  these,  of  rourso,  in  addition  tn  its  printing  , 
i^siiUihibhfiitrnt,  from  whii'h  bsues*  wt'okly  The  Ciiiiiinj;:  NutioH.  It  has 
a^Deral  ntons  nn  executive  ufliee.  a  hotel  or  inn,  a  jdHit^jjL^niph  tent, 
M  .Hh4M*  .^liop*  a  ixeniMul  kitrher\,  and  the  hest  railroad  stntion  for  niile.s 
aroiincK  There  are  iiu  ladieation.s  of  worlrlly  ambition  or  husine8» 
profi^uro:  no  t-^i^ns  of  energy  or  piiwlL  All  move  ijuietly,  lei^iireiy, 
sind  none  ^uf^ers  apparently  from  ovi*rvvork.  In  jnsti***'  to  them,  how- 
ttl'er,  it  shoidil  he  Mai<l  that  many  of  them  havt'  siiHeied  nmeh  from  chills 
md  fe%*cr,  whieh  njay  aeeuunt  fur  a  j:(txxi  deal  t»f  the  tired  foeliug 
ap{«in*ntly  prevailin<r. 

The  |M'ople  ari*  plain  eoimtry  people,  such  as  one  linds  in  a  thoiLsand 
otb«*r  j>la4'e^,  but  they  are  mentally  uuieh  fiiore  alert,  better  infornn*d, 
%*awlly  njore  alive  to  th<Mpn-*?^tionsof  tiie  day  than  avi^raj^^' »Mmntry 
ijde.  They  have  amon^^  them  men  of  excellent  altninnn*nt,s — mem 
l»rMof  the  luedieahuid  lej^Uprof4*8i!iioru  editorn,  teaehers,  and  IntsinesH 
men,  t%s  well  ii;n  lurrliiinies.  *'  It  sort  of  jnakes  you  jump/*  nays  Mr. 
Skinner,  of  The  Brooklyn  Eaj^de,  *'wlien  u  r<m*i;lu  tanin-d  HjK'eimen 
r(M3ian  from  the  tield,  with  ditt  on  hi^  hands,  and  h*>le.s  in  Ids  tron.se i*s,  and 
U'tfinn  to  talk  |jf»i*try  to  you.  And  you  feel  a  pancr  wht^n  you  see  these 
[leopto  in  their  threat  bleak  din  in*;  rumn,  drr,ssi»d  like  htHl  earriers  and 
kitchen  wenehes,  sitting  d(»wn  ti>  bread,  potiitoe.s.  and  Imeon,  beeanse 
rou  sec  they  de?^erve  something  bettt*n  They  are  generously,  glori- 
uuhIv,  Hai'rifieing  j)ersonal  for  general  welfare;  and  that  is  heroism. 
You  respect  and  adniire  them,  and  nn^anly  look  np  the  time-table  to 
find  Honie  place  where  they  sell  steaks/' 

The  present  title  of  th<*  eolony  is  ^'The   Ku^kiii  C-onuiioti wealth,'* 
and  it  holds  it»  eharter  fi*om  the  State  of  Georgia,     The  objeet  of  the 
inenqwimtors  is  de4*ian>d  to  be   *•  to  establish  a  coniimmity  of  |M^oplc 
cm  a  i-<M»(»enitiv4^   Inisis  of   industrial    brutberhood/'     To  this  end  the 
eoiiunon Wealth  is  em|Miweri*d  ttj  aetpare,  ht*ld,  sell,  or  mortgage  real 
or  |>©i>*onal  projierty  at  will,  pn»vi(h'd  tliat  ini  part  of  tlie  real  estate 
^Imli  ever  be  disported  of  or  eneunilKued  exeepl  by  a  two-thinls  voti> 
of  all  the  then  niendiei^  of  the  eorpoi-atiim.     It  hivs  [lower  also  to  effeet  ] 
lonuiK.  i^sue  fiotes,  bond?*,  ete.,  in  its  i'or|>orate  nann*,  without  seeurity; 
or  tojsiHMire  the  sjune  by  deed  of  trust  on  it^  jn'operty,  or  sueh  |)ortion8 
ibfri'of  a»  it  may  deem  lH>,st.     It  may  estnldish  all  surh  institutitnisand 
4ii]|;Bg<e  in  all    sueh  a<*tivities  juh  are  deemed  essential   to  the  mentid,  ^J 
Oiond,ttnd  material  welfare  of  its  im*mlHM'sand  the  objeetx  of  its  ineor-  ^| 
poralion.     It  may  re^'oiv^e  or    bentow  lietpiests,  or  donations,  endow- 
mvjio^  '^tw  ami  f*i»  sttini,  Imvv  nnd  use  a  common  seal,  make,  vvXlt^v^  ^^wit 
iiS[^d  du^uJiitioui^  fur  Uic  managemeut  i>l  U&\>\fciAafe^  *av\^ 
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the  control  of  its  hu^hiImm's;  olcct  or  appoint  such  officen*,  managers, 
directors,  and  agents  as  it  nia}'  desire;  prescribe  the  conditiomj  of 
monibcrship  and  withdniwal,  and  perform  all  lawful  acts  ncce«8ar y  for 
the  execution  of  its  powers  and  the  ob]<»cts  of  its  incorporation,    lu 
capital  .stock  is  limited  by  the  value  of  its  property,  and  is  owned  only 
by  the  collectivity.     All  membership  fees  and  contributions  are  the 
absolut<3  property  of  the  corjwnition;  all  property  is  held  collectively, 
and  used  and  enjoyed  by  all  the  members  of  the  community,  accordinir 
to  the  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws,  as  long  as  they  are  members, 
and  no  longer.     By-laws,  i*ules,  and  regulations  may  l)o  changed  l»y  a 
majority  vote,  and  a  vote  may  1)C  had  at  any  time,  after  due  notice, 
u]X)n  application  of  one-fifth  of  the  meml)ers. 

The  by-laws  are  too  elabomte  to  be  given  in  full.     We  note  only  a 
few  of  the  more  important  features.     The  m<»ml>ership  fee  is  J^Oii. 
Husband  and  wife,  however,  are  coimted  as  one,  but  both  must  have  a 
majority  vote  or  neither  Is  ac*cepted.     The  candidate  is  required  to  be 
of  good  moral  character,  to  be  well-informed   in   the   principles  of 
socialism,  must  l)e  21  years  of  age,  willing  and  able  to  aid  in  the  pn)- 
motion  of  the  objects  of  the  Commonwe^ilth,  and  nmst  sign  his  nanieto 
the  charter,  by-laws,  covenant  of  faith,  and  agreement,  which  are  nmdc 
a  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Kuskin  C,k>mnion wealth.     The  officers 
and  committees  arc  those  usual  to  corporations,  with  the  exception  of  a 
labor  director.     The  referendum  and  imperative  mandate  may  bcit^HHl 
by  the  meml)ers  to  rectify  what  they  regard  as  mistakc>s  of  the  board, 
or  to  remove  obnoxious  officials.     All  bind  themselves  to  respect  and 
uphold  majority  rule,  to  |wrform  faithfully  any  duty  to  which  they 
may  be  regularly  assigned,  and  to  >>e  guided  by  the  Golden  Rule  at  all 
times,  both  in  word  and  deed.     Failure  to  keep  this  pledge,  to  the 
extent  of  indulging  in  abusive,  slanderous,  obscene,  or  profane  lan- 
guage to  or  concerning  any  other  member,  or  the  Conmion wealth, 
exposes  one  to  trial  and  expulsion  or  suspension.    A  day's  labor  con- 
sists of  not  more  than  nine  hours.     All  memlwrs  receive  the  same 
maintenance  for  each  day's  labor  performed,  or  a  proportional  amount 
for  eac^h  fractional  paii:  thereof;  in  sickne.ss,  on  physician's  report,  they 
receive  the  stime  as  if  well  and  (Miiployc^d.     There  is  no  interference 
with  the  reasonable  exercise  of  individual  tjistes,  desires,  or  prefer- 
ences in  any  private,  religious,  or  domestic  matter.     Each  memlier  is 
furnished  by  they  Commonwealth  with  a  residence  and  lot,  securing  to 
him  the  free  use  and  occupancy  of  tlie  same  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
resident  meml)er.     The  maintenance  of  the  membei-s  is  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the   lM>ard  of  directors.     The  covenant  and 
agreement  are  as  follows: 

CX)VEN\NT   OY  YKVtH^ 

Tfe,  the  members  of  the  Ruftkm  C>>mmonN^^\^^^y^TOk^\gyM««< 
D  the  world  our  true  motive  oi  umon,  ».uA.  \o  VswA  frasMMw 
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I  dcwply  io^th<^r  hy  the  i*xprt».ssioii  of  ti  r^oninicin  TaiHi,  ilu  dfi'luri*  tlml 
itiir  hi»jn'  urnl  rlrsi^fn  is  tu  rrulizf  to  a  j/ivuhM*  tlrw^ivi*  than  IhTivtofinv^ 
ihv  brt^thtvrhcHifl  (»f  iimtv  uiui  tliiMM|Uu)itv  of  opp<*rriiinty  to  l\\\\  lihorty, 
anrt  ttio  [uirstHl  of  huppincs?*. 

Tlmt  t4i  i^tfiTt  this  ohjprt  it  is  pRsentijil  thut  ils  a  coininunit}"  of  I 
Kreibrt*n  we  huM  NU-rtMl  to  flii^  roniirutn  use  uud  fM*?i(»Ht  I  lie  cullrH^tivt^j 
ii«riii*r?<hip  i*r  Uir  nutans  of  prodiutioii  and  di.^trihiitiuii,  so  admiiiiHt^T-j 
iiigf  th€!iii  that  all  may  mt*eive  thiMr  ble^Hirii^,  and  so  luiHhanditjji^  t.beTn| 
that  »*tirh  may  hv  fillinl  with  i)lriity- 

\Vi*  fiirtlier  brlievo  it  essential  that  all  nhoiild  work  together  for  the] 
eommoii  welfare,  eaeh  {jfivin^  freely  his  strtnj^'th,  to  f>e  dire<'t4«d  by 
fhtic^M*  in  rhar^^e,  and  eaeh  reeeivin«i:  from  tht'  (  ommonwealth  that  earo 
and  attention  that  shall  l>eHt  assist  him  U»  attain  horlily  health  and  eom- 
fort  and  l4>  setHi  re  tho.se  thin^rs  that  are  eondueive  to  happiness  and 
lili^ntnl  deveh>prnent,  | 

We  also  re<'o;^''inze  that  in  friendly  eoimeil  with  eaeh  other  we  can 
dii*<N>ver  the  he,st  method  of  proeediin\  mid  tfiat  in  eii^ses  of  differenee 
il  in  ever  the  most  ex|H?client,  for  the  time,  to  follt>w  the  judgment  of 
the  nmjority. 

Tci  !W<Himi»Hsh  the  hallowed  oltje<*t  fd'  our  faitli  and  t(?  exemplify  the 
truth  of  our  metiiods  we  have  steadfiustly  set  our  faees,  talking  as  our 
guiding  prin*  iiifes  the  (iolderi  Kulo  and  the  Law  of  L#uve.     We  invite  j 
^U  like-iniiidea  persons  t4J  join  us. 

AGREEMENT. 

Wo  and  Oiii'h  of  tts  hereby  agi'oe  that  we  will  labor  faithfully,  a<'4'ord- 
ing  to  the  k\st  of  our  alillity,  in  some  indiLstry  f»f  tlie  Kuskin  Comnion- 
wealth,  miderstanding  that  siieh  labor  shall  Ire  |>erforme<l  under  the 
direetioii  of  its  offieei^H,  to  whose  retisonable  reciuest>  in  the  line  of  duty 
we  will  at  all  time.s  render  striet  obedienee.  W<>  and  eaeh  of  us  agree 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  aii'airs  of  tlie  ('omnKnuvcalth, 
to  «ws.sist  in  the  fornmtiim  of  its  judgnHnits,  to  suggest  methods  of 
improvenn*nt,  and  to  promote  tlie  ethieal  development  t>f  the  Com- 
mof) wealth  to  the  utmont  extent  of  our  powers. 

Wc  antl  each  of  uh  ei?teem  the  use  ana  enjoyment,  by  oursi^lves  and 
families,  of  the  pro|K>rties  cjf  the  Commonwealth,  ineluding  .shelter, 
fiKKj,  miment,  medie^d  attention,  ete.,  and  an  ctpial  partieipation  with 
all  other  inend>ers  of  the  Communwealth  in  all  materiab  edu(*ational, 
HOoiaK  ethieal,  religious,  and  recreative  lieiH^lits^  advantages,  and 
futilities  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  preseribed  liy  the  ehart-<»r, 
by-lawM.  and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Connnon wealth,  and  i>y  all 
bvlftWH,  rule.H,  and  regulaliims  that  shall  be  ]»as.sed  h^»reaftel^  a  valua- 
ble eonsideration  and  ftilly  adeouate  for  any  anitmnt  of  attention, 
interest,  lalM>r.  or  property  whicli  we  may  eontribute  to  said  Com- 
munwealth, 

W**  and  efich  of  u,s  further  agree  that  no  person  whatever,  depend 
t*td  n[Mm  the  Hoeiety,  ran  be  employ t*d  for  wat^i^sid*  any  kind,  ana  that 
no  eausi*  exists  nor  ejin  any  exist  or  be  ei'eated  for  the  reeoverv  of  any 
prop4*ity  or  service,  or  the  value  thereof,  whieh  may  be  contributed  jus 
uff»reMiid, 

W'r  and  oaeh  nt  tis  hIfo  agree  that  we  will  never  claim^  but  on  the 
i-uittmry  h^n^hy  cxprrssly  reuourue  for  Qur<*elve^,  *Mu\\  oi  \\s  W\  \vvwv 
i^//.  oiw  ^t?Zr.s,  [K^rsanui  ivpi^tienUUivitH^  and  tusHiguH,  aW  dam\A  Vi  ^s^xi^ 
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divisi])lo,  distinct,  or  sopirate  interest  in  the  properties  of  the  Ruskin 
Conimonwoiilth  as  joint  tenant,  tenant  in  common,  partner  or  other- 
wise, or  any  return  of  the  fee  paid  by  us,  or  any  of  us,  for  adniisKido 
into  the  Kuskin  Commonwealth  as  a  member  thereof,  or  any  compen- 
sation for  labor  performed  or  services  rendered  said  Commonwi>altli. 
In  witness  whereof  we,  and  eiich  for  himself  or  herself,  have  hereunto 
set  our  hand  the  day  and  year  set  opposite  our  names.  ' 

The  present  property  of  the  commonwealth  is  estimated  at  $20,000— 
$10,0(K)  personal  and  ?flO,000  in  re^l  estate.  The  present  memliership 
is  140,  mostly  Americans.  In  education  they  average  well.  Memben 
luay  withdraw  whenever  dissatisfied,  but  they  must  leave  behind  all 
the}^  have  paid  in,  and  cun  make  no  claim  for  services  rendered.  There 
is  said  to  be  little  disposition  to  shirk  or  lean,  and  ostnu*isni  soon 
removes  the  offense  or  the  offender.  Causes  of  dissension  and  with- 
drawal are  said  to  be  ''many  and  various,"  but  most  withdrawals 
result  from  "unwillingness  to  pioneer."  The  present  tendency  is 
toward  separate  famil}'  life,  and  away  from  communistic  living.  In 
fact,  the  strong  tendency  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  year  is  away 
from  the  colony  altogether.  Within  recent  months  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  colony  has  dropped  from  250  to  140.  More  than  half 
of  these  are  minors.  Some  30  or  more  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  leave  as  soon  as  they  can  get  awa\'.  The  present  outlook, 
therefore,  for  Kuskin,  is  not  hopeful. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

Though  this  comnmnity  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  having 
voluntarily  disbanded  to  protect  its  creditors,  its  historj'  is  one  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  was  organized  in  1890,  in  Muscogee 
County,  Ga.,  by  some  40  people,  mostly  from  the  Northern  States. 
A  college  professor,  a  civil  engineer,  an  editor,  and  the  pastor  of  an 
institutional  church  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement.  Students  of 
the  social  question,  on  its  ethical  side  at  least,  they  reached  substan- 
tially the  same  conclusions  as  to  the  remedy  for  social  ills.  Becoming 
ac(|uainted  with  each  other's  views  through  the  press,  they  determined 
to  get  together  somewhere  and  l)egin  the  work  of  applying  their 
remedy.  To  them  the  spirit  of  the  Nazareno  seemed  the  one  thing 
needed  as  the  animating  force  of  the  l)etter  social  order.  To  create 
a  social  organism  that  should  not  only  contemplate  and  call  for  this 
spirit,  l)ut  give  it  encouragement  and  embodied  expression — this, 
according  to  their  published  statements,  was  the  high  purpose  that 
brought  them  together.  Not  only  did  they  assume  that  "  love  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,"  they  showed  unasual  faith  in  the  gentler 
and  more  agreeal)le  forms  of  its  manifestation.  They  determined  to 
oix^n  their  doors  freely  to  all  who  would  come^  coufident  that  a  hearty 
welcome  to  their  brotherhood  and  U>  uXV  tW  ^\\tK\\s^o\  Vks^ssx  %mk«^ 
tion  would  soon  put  a  new  puvpor^^  and  «\>\tvV»  ol  \A»  «^«a  Vato^  ^ 


trump  an«l  the  KwifiT.  Thf?y  wanted  no  narrow  or  limited  brothor- 
hnod.  E«po<»iitlly  did  they  ohjoct  to  oxtd«diri(;  tho  woiikin*  rind  inoro 
ntt^y.  T\u^y  rosolvi*d.  therefore*  not  only  to  free  thein.selv«\s  from 
cr**edK  and  formn,  ^ripn  and  pnssworAs,  !)ut  to  Mot  out  all  tiie  usual 
nNi|iitrtniient^  in  n*^ird  to  ago,  heiiUh,  and  uieniherjiihip  fe<*s.  and 
**ojipn  ihpir  ht»artH  and  anus  to  endiraco  all  who  would  Ix*  loved/' 
And  they  did.  Feoph^  related  only  throuj/h  a  counuon  ruiture  and 
I'lKunion  ncedK  total  ^^trangers  to  earh  other,  inilividually  let  jfo  of  the 
little  thi*y  bad  and  put  it  into  a  cohihkmi  fund,  deteruiinin^^  unrenerV' 
Klly  to  love  and  trust  one  anotfier. 

Siich  was  their  eon ti<le nee  in  the  wonder-workinjr  power  of  this  spirit 
of  btx»thi*rhtM)d  that  they  seem  to  hiivc*  thtnight  it  ea|ml*le  even  of 
putting  new  life  into  worn*out  land.  They  hout^^ht  an  old  plantatntion, 
atH  pri<*fi  far  beyond  its  value,  on  whieh  they  were  able  to  make  l»ut 
a  one-fouiih  payment*  Here  they  he^an  to  truth er  in  November  and 
I)c<enilier,  lSt>t>.  They  had  nut  surtieient  means  to  lay  in  a  three- 
OJOttth^i^  supply  of  food,  and  many  uHinthn  nuist  elapse  fjefore  they 
could  hope  to  ^et  returns  from  their  own  planting.  Yet  they  invited 
jtntl  rt*ceived  famili«*s  from  all  part^  of  the  country,  most  of  w^hom 
eanie  absolutely  empty-handed  and  very  few  of  whom  added  much  to 
llie  HnatK'ial  stren^^th  of  the  eolony.  Hut  for  the  help  reeeiv^fd  from 
sympathetic  souls  on  the  outside  the  prime  movers  would  have  b*»en 
starved  out  inside  o/  three  months.  As  it  wiih,  the  ineome  from  all 
simree.H  wjis  miserably  inadequate,  making  tho  lirst  year  one  of  exeeed- 
itig'  privation  and  hardship.  As  the  editor  of  The  Soeial  (Tosi>eU  the 
orgnn  of  the  tonmumity,  expressed  it,  'Hhe  eoloniBts  were  kept  sen- 
?iibly  de^x^ndent  on  heaven-sent  supplies/' 

*rhe  tirst  year  all  engaged  in  manual  lal>or^ — farming*  gardening, 
grubbing,  building,  feneing,  pri»paring  fuel,  logging,  milling,  cari>en- 
tering,  oivhard  and  nursery  work*  eti*.  Tin*  effective  organization  of 
liilRir  foree»  wn>*  a  problem  they  did  not  find  easy  of  sohition.  But 
finally  a  direet^ir  of  labor  wtts  giveti  a  genend  oversight  and  madi^ 
iT»xiK>nsible  for  the  proper  assignment  of  persons,  while  speeiul 
liofirvix  of  nmnagemenl  wen>  <diarged  with  the  rare  of  their  re.speetive 
departments. 

The  soeiety  wsis  not  ineorptiratml  until  November  H,  ISlil*.  The  con 
iftitiition  adopted  under  itn  charter  reads,  in  part,  as  follows:  *  ^Article 
%  Object:  The  Christian  Commonwealth  is  a  society  whose  pur|K)He 
in  to  obey  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  in  all  matters  of  lif<*  and 
labor  and  in  the  ujm*  of  property.  The  society  is  ineorpomted  to 
i>vitAbli;<h  a  connnunity  of  people  on  a  cooperative  bitsis,  with  the 
piirpojw  of  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  practicability  and  desir- 
ability  of  Christian  coope nation  a^  the  be»t  method  of  earning  a 
iht^hluHxh  of  Hcvrlopinvr  noinVity  of  f^haracter,  and  pvoiuolViv^  ^VV \3ctf 
p/>*/a»  af  n  imt*  C^hristhut  riiiHy.^tum,^* 
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Speaking  of  this,  the  editor  of  The  Social  (lospel  says:  '^  Adopting 
thin  conntitution,  entering  the  brotherhood  Inxly,  and  acknowledgingf 
the  law  of  love  to  be  right  and  wise  and  binding  as  regards  every  ad 
and  thought  of  life  does  not  make  individuals  perfect,  but  it  puts 
them  into  right  relations.  It  does  not  necessarily  regenerate  the 
heart,  but  it  gives  freedom  to  those  who  are  rightly  inclined  and  it 
places  constraint  upon  those  who  are  self -centered  or  imperfe<;t.  Com- 
monwealth is  a  most  blessed  place  for  those  who  have  the  brotherhood 
spirit,  but  it  is  the  most  unhappy  place  possible  for  those  who  will 
not  receive  it.  It  is  not  a  heavenly  or  angelic  society,  but  an  eartblj 
society  on  the  heavenly  plan.  It  is  not  a  perfected  brotherhood,  bat 
a  school  of  love  and  right  relations.  It  is  not  withdrawn  from  the 
world  and  selfish  as  a  community.  It  feels  itself  inseparably  related 
to  all  human  need,  and  through  its  open  doors  the  unloved  world 
crowds  in  upon  it.  It  considers  itself  an  economic  Christian  missionary 
society." 

Writing  in  September,  1899,  the  same  writer  declares  that  "the 
world  is  well-nigh  faithless  regarding  the  possibilit)'  of  meeting  the 
demands  of  this  spiritual  brotherhood,  and  that  it  is  watching  Com- 
monwealth curiously  and  with  increasing  interest.     Will  it  not  he 
brought  to  bankruptcjy  and  to  starvation  or  dispersion  if  it  allows  the 
poor  to  attach  themselves  freely  to  it?     If  it  keeps  open  doors  and  io 
consequence  attracts  all  sorts  of  imperfect  people  can  it  assimilate 
elements  of  growth  and  reject  elements  of  discord  and  death  ?     Can  it 
overcome  evil  with  goodT'     The  answer  then  given  was:    "The 
Christian  Commonwealth  lives  and  grows  and  is  increasing  in  spiritual 
power  and  material  equipment.    Loaded  down  with  the  poor  and  with 
almost  nothing  in  hand,  by  most  self-denying  economy  and  the  hard 
labor  of  its  people,  the  Commonwealth  colony  has  made  slow  but 
steady  economic  growth.     It  has  built  a  sawmill  and  a  shingle  ma- 
chine, manufactured  lumber,  and  erected  enough  rough  houses  to  com- 
fortably shelter  its  95  people.     It  has  built  a  cotton  mill  and  begun  to 
weave  towels  and  other  cotton  goods.     It  is  ere<;ting  a  steam  laundry 
and  has  the  necessary  machinery  to  put  in  it.     It  has  erecsted  a  build- 
ing 32  by  72  feet,  with  porch  additions  24  by  32  feet  and  10  by  38  feet, 
for  a  general  kitchen,  dining  room,  waiting  and  reading  room,  and 
lil)rary.     It  has  built  a  two-room  schoolhouse  and  has  one  of  the  best 
schools  to  be  found.    Music,  dmwing,  the  languages,  and  other  college 
branches  are  taught.     It  has  planted  a  35-acre  orchard  of  peaches, 
pears,  plums,  prunes,  apricots,  cherries,  and  figs.     It  has  1,500  trees 
in  nursery,  budded  last  year  into  the  choicest  variety  of  peaches.     It 
has  set  out  1,500  budded  Japanese  plum  trees  and  has  3,000  more  in 
its  nursery.     It  has  transferred  150  pecans  from  its  nursery  to  its 
orchard  and  avenues  this  season.    It  haft  «l  ^oww^  wxt^^tj  ol  CA  jMA 
stack  and  a  Btmll  vineyard.    lu  add\t\otv  to  VXiVaC'  «ks%  VSei^  ^Aotot^'^^  ^k^ 
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colony  built  a  pniitin^  hon^e  24  by  48  fort.  wIkmm'  TIjo  Soiuiil  (lospel 
Wiu<  tirnt  prirjled^  with  wH^Diul-liaiid  iy]w  on  a  dismrded  joU  prenM.    Now 
r  w**  bavi'  a  ¥*i.ti25  rylindtT  pn*s.s  and  bt*ttfr  typo,  and  arr  hr^iniiint^  to 
Ppublish  lK>ok8  and  other  l»rotherbtiud  liti*ratuiv/* 

Yi*t  one  year  later  the  whidi*  jiropt^rty  wnn  in  tbo  bands  of  arereiver 
and  the  colony  disliandcd.     T\w  ciTditors,  [iowi»ver.  worn  [mid,  we  are 
informed,  \u   fulL  wtnrh   indirates  tliat  the  rdlonistn  must  have  made 
Diuething  more  than  a  tivin^^,  and  that  Ia*'k  of  business  management 
^or  want  of  harmony  must  liave  been  a  factor  in  the  breaking  up.     We 
get  a  iflinipsp  of  oni*.  and  periiaj>s  of  iHith.  in  the  foUowiuLf  fniui  The 
[*ial  LxOHpel  of  May,  iSW:  '''I'he   17th  of  April,*"' says  the  writer, 
**  was  a  thiy  of  exodus."     After  mi'utiojuno-  li  anmtjer  of  [X^rsons  spe- 
Ditirally,  the  writ<M'  eontinues:  *'Th(*rc*  liavt*  been  sevenil  other  depar- 
turen  daring  the  month.     One  announted  that  he  should  njake  his 
living  lecturing  on  plireriob»gy,  atiother  tliat  he  wa-s  sorely  tried  l>y 
our  exee^ttive  levity,  and  anotlit^r  disi»overed  before  he  had  In-en  here 
twelve  hours  that  there  was  absolutely  no   harmony   iu   the  colony. 
Only  those  who  have  loved  ami  hii>on'd  in  the   n*alm  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  emnkch>m  t*an  understand  these  things,  and  they  did  iH>t  and 
eould  not  foresee  them.     Tliose  who  attem[>t  iin  :ippliratiijn  of  the  law 
lOf  love  to  eeononiir  problems  will  lind  tljemselves  surrounded  by  every 
funtiitored  eninkism  thiit  is  adrift,  and  they  will  lie,  as  we  are,  <'ritieised 
and  censured  very  freely  by  all  sut*h.      Neith*M"  tlie  *  needy  iioor"  nor 
the  *  l>lc»ated  pbiloenit^  will  tjix  love sfj severely  as  the egotistit^al  narrow- 
minded  crank.     Well,  he  needs  love  mosit,  and  must  Im  loved  all  the 
Hauie/^ 

We  learn  from  The  Social  <TOspel  for  tJune  that  this  magazine  had 
sed  to  be  a  source  of  iticome  to  the  comniimity  and  had  become  a 
lairden;  that  though  for  some  time  it  bad  fiu'nisbefi  the  grenter  part 
^^of  the  income  enjoyed,  subscriptions  had  falU'n  oil  suul  the  coummnity 
^■wiLs  unable  to  meet  the  bills.  Those  engaged  in  its  jjulilicatioti  deti'r- 
mined  to  take  it  elsewhere,  Udieving  that  they  could  make  it  a  greater 
power  for  good  than  it  had  been  in  the  colony.  The  canying  outof 
this  resolution  cause^l  a  consideral>le  pirt  of  the  exodus  already  men- 
tioned. With  tlu^  departure  of  these  there  cann*  to  the  ereditorsafear 
I  that  tbiji  wa.s  the  begiiunrtg  of  the  end,  and  they  determined  to  lake 
Step8  to  protect  theinselven  before  luiHinanagement  should  dissipate 
Existing  values.  So  the  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  ji  receiver, 
pecause^as  one  says  in  The  Social  (fospel  for  August,  "  Productiveness 
bf  iiuki.stries  aT»d  pre.ssure  of  debt  are  governed  by  hiws  that  do  not 
ulways*  come  under  those  of  Irrotherhood/' 

it  in  pleasant  to  note,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  did 
tiot  share  the  fate  of  the  colony  .so  far  a-s  the  jirinie  movers  are  eon- 
E»rned.     It  is  still  rtlive,  hopeful,  Jinfl  \'igorous. 
Two  of  tht'   leaders  in  (lir  Chnsliun  CJ<Hrnu(jnwcalt\l  ^Yft  ^wXAxAxUv^ 
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The  Social  Gospel,  at  South  Jainesport,  N.  Y.,  and  othew  Sofbl 
Ideals,  at  Klj^in,  III.  Hoth  pulilimtions  are  conducted  on  the  coopen- 
tive  plan,  with  the  idea  of  making  thcni  l)ases  and  centers  of  a  larger 
cooperative  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  conducted  ioi 
way  to  avoid  the  serious  consequences  which  grew  out  of  the  published 
stjitements  issued  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  wide-open  doors  and 
the  beautiful  picture  of  brotherhood  life  w^hich  the  Common  wealth 
publications  presented  drew  hundreds  of  people  (the  president  of  the 
Couunon wealth  said  over  500)  from  distant  portions  of  the  country  to 
such  a  life  of  privation  and  destitution  as  seldom  falls  even  to  the  lot 
of  the  pioneer.  There  was  no  attempt  to  deceive  or  defraud.  There 
was  no  selfish  scheme  by  which  the  movera  hoped  to  profit  at  the 
expense  of  others.  The  movement  was  led  by  men  sincerely  desirou" 
of  serving  their  kind  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  personal  ease 
and  comfort  to  that  end.  But  they  lacked  business  sense,  and  bad  no 
knowledge,  apparently,  of  the  necessary  cost  involved  in  such  an  umler- 
tiiking,  and  so  their  philanthropic,  humanitarian  purposes  hecarao  pro- 
ductive of  more  misery  to  hundreds  of  their  brothers  and  .sisters  than 
had  been  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  their  "plutoc»ratic  oppresHors," 

The  feeling  was  that  open  doors  would  be  likely  to  draw  the  genemw 
and  large-heaited,  the  men  and  women  who  count  it  more  bles.sod  to 
give  than  to  receive.  But  the  ac^tual  experience  was  that  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  those  w^ho  came  came  only  to  receive,  and  had  to  !« 
expelled.  It  was  impossible  to  provide  adequately  even  for  the  work- 
el's.  Liu^k  of  ordinary  comforts,  and  even  of  necessaries,  bred  increas- 
ing dissiitisfaction,  and  befon*  the  Commonwealth  was  old  enough  to 
begin  to  g(»t  returns  on  the  outlays  for  buildings  and  orchards  it  was 
thi'own  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

There  wa,M  nothing  unusual  or  abnoiTiial  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes. 
Though  the  leaders  were  de(»ply  religious  and  profoundly  in  earnest, 
thi\v  were  thoroughly  unsectiirian  in  spirit,  and  pbiced  their  emphasis 
almost  wholly  on  the  ethical  side.  But  the  strain  which  csime  upon  the 
pi'ople  through  the  i>overty  and  privations  they  were  called  upon  to 
«»n(lui*e  in  their  effort  to  establish  the  cooperative  life  wjis  more  than 
most  of  them  could  endure. 

BROTIIKRHOODS. 

Our  age  is  marked  by  a  special  development  of  the  brotherhood  sei» 
timent.     There  is  also  a  widespread,  though  as  yet  ineffectual,  effor 
to  give  this  sentiment  suitable  embodiment  and  pnu^ticul  expression.^ 
I  n  many  of  the  attempts  made  to  organize  men  and  women  for  the  worte 
of  social  betterment  the  movers  have  found,  or  have  seemed  to  find^ 
in  the  word  ^'brotherhood'^  the  promise  of  a;Il  needed  cohesive  andJ 
propulsive  power. 
Heace  we  have  "The  IndustrmY  litoVkencViwA.^  ^^TVi^  Qm^«n&« 
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ircithorhixHl,"  *''V[iv  Hnitherhood  Company.**  "The  Hrothorhooil  of 
bi*  N«^w  Atrr/'  urul  '*Tho  Brutherlio«»d  of  tho  CcK>ix^mtivo  Couimon- 
kTnllh/*  Kjirh  nf  tlK»8e  aims  at  siilistnntiully  tin*  sutim*  rosuU.  Nor  do 
Jiey  ditfer  at  nil  widtdy  in  their  trerienU  pliins  or  methods  of  procedure. 
They  are  all  scK*iali.stic,  and  seek  the  ultimate  e.st^ihlisliment  of  ii  social- 
istie  order— a  etMiporative  eonmionwoalth,  (hdy  two  of  the  ntun}>er, 
however^  have  succeeded  so  far  in  estahUshini:  ii  sin^d**  colnny,  and  each 
of  these  eolonies  is  having  the*  unual  experietav  of  >iueh  orjjninizationH — 
a  hard  stru*^j(le  to  re.sist  the  diseonraL'infr  iiil1  unices  of  an  unfriendly 
environment  and  the  disinte«^mtin<^  t4>ndencies  of  a  selrish  iudividuai- 
istie  spint  In  l>oth  teases  the  jmit^ut  bodies  have  pnictically  cea,scd 
to  he. 

THK    BROTIIERHOOI)   OF  TIIK    (M)Ori:KATI\  E   COMMON 

WEALTIK 

The  Brotherhood  of  tlie  C^ooperative  ConunonweaUh  whh  or^fanized 
In  the  fall  of  Ibtlf).  with  headquaiters  in  Maine.  Its  avowed  ohjects 
wci*e:  1.  To  educ4itcpf»opfiMn  the  principles  of  socistlisrn.  2.  To  unite 
all  socialists  ill  one  fnUernal  ass*)ciation.     8.  To  estahlisli  coo|terative 

lonias  and  indastrit»s,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  concentrate  thesi*  colo 
flies  and  inchistries  in  one  State  until  said  State  is  sui-iaJized. 

By  referendum  v^oto  the  admission  fet*  to  any  <'nlony  was  lixed  at 
l^iliJO.  Money  pouring  in  rapidly,  an  a«^ent  was  sent  in  181*7  to  Hnd  a 
i»uiUdile  site  for  a  ct»lt»iiy  in  the  State  of  Washint::ton.  Some  iI*JO acres 
were  tinally  secured  in  Skagit  County,  and  cohjny  No.  1,  ^'Kqutdit^'," 
wai$  organized  in  Novendx^r  of  the  s^inie  year.  In  dune,  ISl^s,  *-  K^pial' 
llty'*  became  autrniomoiis,  and  since  that  time  the  Brotherliood  of  the 
C<)C){»erative  Cnrmu*m wealth  has  had  uidy  u  nominal  existence.  It  is 
therefore  needless  to  {five  oven  an  outlim*  of  the  constitution  and 
by  laws  under  which  it  proposed  to  ovi^inm*  and  stK^ialize  the  State, 
So  far  jLscan  be  learned  there  is  no  in'os|)cct<d'  any  further etfoit  l»eing 
mad(*  by  the*  Brotherhood  of  the  Cooperative  (.^>nu)ionwealth  to  ortran- 
ize  other  colonies, 

A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  E4|uality  Colony  dated  .luly  11,  IIKKJ, 
nd  treating  of  tht^  Brotherhood  movi'rui'nt,  says: 

I  Hrjd  it  difficult  to  properly  express  tlie  status  of  the  B.  C,  C,  dur- 
ing liSl*«»,  However,  there  Heeius  hut  litth*  to  say  e\<;ept  that  the 
ruovenu'rjt  was  conspicuous  for  its  lack  of  activity.  It  < conducted  no 
active  orgsiiuzation  or  propaganda  except  th<'  puljlication  of  the  weekly 
Industrial  FreedoUL  Ordy  two  active  local  unituis  remained  at  the 
close  of  the  voar.  The  decline  of  the  B.  C.  C  WJis  steady  and  rapid, 
lue,  I  shcndrl  say,  to — 

L  The  crystallization  of  the  niovemont  into  Equality  Colony,  and 
the  grant inji  <d*  autonomy  to  same,  June,  IStKS, 

2,  The  n^sumption  (d'  cruumercird  activity  throughout  the  countrv^ 
thus  cooling   the  ai'dor  of  many   who   liad   Imen  sv\t\vv\u^  vv\\<\^\  \^v> 
bard  times.     On  the  othei-  haini^  Kt|uality,  the  first,  auA,^  i  i^^\  «a.l^  \\v 
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saying,  the  last  and  onl\'  colon}'  of  the  B.  C.  C,  has  made  considenbir 
material  advancement  and  some  progress  in  systematic  working: 
this  despite  our  surfeit  of  democracy  and  manifest  inabilit}'  to  keep 
oui-selves  supplied  with  specialistjs.  'Our  lack  of  capital  on  the  one 
hand  and  our  need  of  extensive  improvements  on  the  other  have  pre- 
vented those  who  stayed  with  it  from  securing  more  than  a  pauper'ic 
living  for  their  efforts,  the  outside  world  having  practically  withdnwo 
all  support  by  the  close  of  189U.  A  large  percentage  of  those  who 
joined  withdrew  after  a)>out  a  year's  stay,  evidently  naving  outlived 
the  need  of  further  experience  in  this  line. 

A  later  letter,  dated  July  14,  1900,  in  answer  to  spwMfic  questioiu. 
says  the  numlwu-  of  meml)ei'8  is  120,  Americans  predominating.  The 
number  of  married  women  is  21,  and  there  are  no  single  women  over 
1.^  years  of  age.  Memlxn-s  are  reported  as  having  an  ''average"  edu- 
cation, with  a  tendency  to  be  "more  reflective  and  argumentative  than 
pmctic^sil."  The  colony  is  prepjiring  individual  cottages  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  at  present  42  i>er  cent  of  the  {xjople  live  in  two  ''apttit- 
ment  houses." 

Touching  the  disposition  of  members  to  shirk  and  leun,  the  teirti- 
mony  is  that  '"there  is  not  much  of  it."  The  chief  regulative  fonvb 
public  opinion,  and  this  '*  often  be<*omes  distorted  and  generates  slan- 
der or  gossip."  HiLsiness  management  is  said  to  be  lax.  Colonists  do 
not  take  kindly  to  direction.  The  common  notion  of  deniocnu'j 
resents  the  idea  of  lacing  governed  ])y  others,  but  does  not  beget  the 
self-governm(Mit  which  renders  government  by  others  needless.  Lack 
of  comp(^tent,  thoroughly  ([ualifled  leadership  tends  to  increase  the 
friction.  It  is  thought  that  too  close  iissociation  in  ''apartment 
houses*"  is  a  cause  of  dissension,  and  that  the  tendency  of  experience 
in  Equality  Colony  is  to  less  rather  than  more  of  communistic  living. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  BROl^HERHOOD. 

Though  national  and  even  international  in  its  aims,  this  organization 
ha.s  thus  far  succeeded  in  organizing  l)ut  a  single  colony.     This  is  fi^ 
Hurley,  Kitsap  County,  Wash.,  14  miles  northwest  of  Ta<^ma.     Whi^^* 
its  principil  obje<*t  is  one  with  that  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Coope^^ 
tive  Conmionwealth,  the  arrangement  by  which  it  hopes  to  draw 
working  fund  from  a  nonresident  mem}>ership,  in  return  for  a  promis-**" 
home  in  the  colony  after  the  payment  of  ten  years'  dues,  is  a  disti  -^ 
guishing  feature,  and  has  already  put  over  J16,00()  into  the  treasutf^ 
of  the  colony  at  Burley.     This  colon x*^  being  the  only  one  yet  forme*^ 
all  dues  from  nonresident  members  have  been  used  in  itw  developmen  ^ 
When  asked  how  the  funds  would  be  divided  when  other  colonies  wei^ 
formed,  the  se<jretary  replied,  "All  members  of  the  organization  joii 
the  C.  B.  direct    The  colony  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  it  is  quit9 
prohnhle  that  industries  esta\A\sV\eA  \u  w>me  ol  o\«  ^sradX.^>Si»i^Vst^« 
purpose  of  furnishing  employ meut  U>  uxemVjcta  V^\»^  AwwioSM"" 
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of  tho  futuro.     SiiK-e  wt'  liavt*  tn»t  ytrt  nUirt^^d  ii  sfrcmd  <"()lf»»iy,  I  van 

[not  U\\\  you  just  what  method  we  would  adopt  to  Hmuice  the  tiU'iur 

w*lu*n  it  ih  rttartwl.    The  iMnird  of  director,scif  the  orpuiiziition  \m\v  fid  I 

chnrj^<^  of  thi'  Tusittor,  uiid  tis  soon  ils  thr  tieed  for  ji  srcood  c*cili>ny  i^s 

apimrcnt  thi3  funds  to  start  it  will  also  Ije  forthcoming  and  the  divisitin 

of  {\nvfi  will  bt?  <»n  tho  IhisIs  of  ntM»d,     We  iirr  now  ronwiderini:  tln^  ostah- 

li.-htih'nt  of    si*ttle?uents   both   in   Ort^gon  and  California,  and   if  the 

hoard  succeed  in  making  pro|x^rarnin]yfetnent«  with  parties  with  whom 

thvy  are  now  dealini^*  there  is  no  t|uestioii  that  eokunes  will  he  started 

ill   hiith  of  the   Sttites  In^fore  the  year  has  passed.      Whert  they  are 

[»tiirt4?d  managers  and  heads  of  departments  will  Ik*  a[)pointed  the  .same 

f  as  at  Biirley,  and  the  revenues  will  Ik*  divided  as  thr  needs  may  dii-tate, 

'in  th<*  interest  of  the  whole  Vmdy,     You  will  ohs(»rve  tliat  this  is  not  a 

democmtic  institutioit,     li  is  a  corpomtion  run  for  the  bi'netit  of  tlie 

work<M*s/' 

This  institution  is  incoiporated  under  the  laws  of  Washinglou,  :irid 

ha8  for  itjs  print*iiml  obje<»ts  "homes  and  eirqjhiyment  for  its  memljerj^," 

thus  insuring  them  against  want.     These  ends  it  j)ro|Mis(\s  to  aceom- 

plisli   by  eooix'nttive  industry,  hy  ftilli'etive  ownej-ship  tjf  tite  means 

Bof  produetiori  and  distribution,  and  by  equitable  division  of  the  jirrid- 

^Uet*i^of  sueh  industry.      All  of  the  stoek  of  the  rompany  (exeijtt  one 

It4hHre  held  by  eaeh  director,  to  comply  with  the  law)  lias  In^en  (*(f^ 
hrcyed  to  twelve  trustees,  who  can  not  sell,  convey,  or  in  any  namner 
encumber  it,  but  ujost  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  prt\si*nt  and  fulure 
UiemlH^rs.     The  business  of  the  company  is  managed  by  twelve  direct- 
ors, eho»«*n  anrmally  by  the  trustees  (who  are  the  legiil  st4>ekholders), 
eight  of  whom  umsi  l>e  takc^n  from  a  list  of  sixteen  persons  rramed  by 
tho  resident  members.     Resident  mi*nd>ers  are  those  engagiMl  in  the 
industries  of   the   company.     Nonresident   memhem  are  those  who, 
through  the  payment  of   dues  or  contributions,  furnish   funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  these  industries.      Every  nonresident  niemhcr  who 
iXH  !H20 — the  amount  of  dues  for  ten  years — h  entitled,  at  the  expira- 
*ti<in  of  thjit  pei'itvd,  to  admission  as  a  resident  member,  together  with 
8Uch  members  uf    his  family  as  were  named   in  his  application  iirid 
Leeepti^d  by  the  lioard.     No  dues  are  required  of  resident  meml>ers, 
but  all  sign  a  contniet  agre^drjg  to  accept  such  assignment  of  servituwu* 
may  be  mach*  und*'r  tiie  rules,  and  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  perform  the  services  required.     They  may  Ijoani  at  the  hotcd  or 
Ihave  separate  homes,  and  may  beautify  their  dwellings  as  they  please, 
ftiich  family  may  regidate  it.s  domestic  allairsns  fully  as  elsewhere     All 
moneys  over  and  alaive  what  are  recpiired  for  the  comfort  of  the  resi- 
^sdent  m<»ml»ers  are  used  in   purchasing  tools  and  machinery  and  in 
^^exten<ling  the  industries. 

The  treasurer  is  adecpiately  iMuided  hy  some  res{x»nsible  covvv\nv\\^ . 
iThere  are  no  salaried  oftieers.     (Jfiieers  and  direct^r^  are  ^w\nv\V\\  1\v^i 
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same  labor  checks  its  others.  The  auditor  handles  no  nionov,  hal 
keeps  a  constimt  eheck  on  lx>th  the  secretary  and  treasurer.  A  printed 
statement  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed  is  sent  to  the  mcmberh 
at  least  once  a  month. 

The  young,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infinn  arc  first  cared  for. 
Next  a  percentage  is  set  aside  for  contingencies  and  iinprovenieiiU 
The  balance  is  then  distributed,  without  discTimination  as  to  sex, 
among  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  company,  on  the  Wis  of 
the  days  employed,  those  doing  difficult,  dangerous,  or  unpkusant 
tjisks  working  fewer  hours.  The  labor  checks  are  rei'eived.at  conipanj 
stores  in  exchange  for  goods  at  cost  and  in  jmymeut  for  all  seniits 
rendered  by  the  company.  A  board  of  arbitration,  annually  elet^ 
settles  all  disputes.  There  is  no  interference  with  religious  or  polit- 
ical freedom.  In  regard  to  education,  the  members  are  said  to  be 
above  the  average  and  are  mostly  Americans.  They  represent  nearly 
all  ti*ades  and  professions.  Farming  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
and  shingles  are  the  principal  industries  at  present.  There  is  little 
disposition  to  shirk.  Most  are  ready  to  do  their  part.  Sox  n^lations 
are  detcMinined  by  the  laws  of  the  Stjite,  and  are  not  interfered  with 
by  the  Brotherhood.  So  far,  community  life  has  not  borne  unfavor- 
ably on  the  family.  Such  withdrawals  as  have  occurred  have  been 
due,  it  is  said,  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  business  mansigement.  Yet 
the  managiMuent,  we  are  assured,  has  })een  good  and  the  company  in  a 
prosperous  (condition,  as  the  following  rejiort  for  the  fiscal  ye^rendiog 
June  80,  1*JU0,  would  seem  to  indicate: 

ASSETS. 

Inventory,  June  30,  190() i:^,^?-*.;! 

C'ash «7.M 

Sunilrv  acrountH  recieivable 222.29 


Total 33,912.07 

LIAHILITIKS. 

Capital  Stock |5,()00.(» 

Meal  tickt»ts  outstjindinjr 264-  8D 

Labor  cherks  ontstiiiulin^r 3, 888-  SV 

(-onpon  b<M)ks  outstanding; 246.  ^ 

Warrants  outstanilinj: 222  -  ^ 

Dills  payable*  outstanding .• 561  -     • 

Maintenance  checks  outstanding 1, 588 — 

OwiufT  on  land 3, 344^ 

Owinjr  on  land  notes 981. 

Uichnion<l  l*ai>er  C<)nii>any 57. 

\V.  Coast  <  JnH'ery  Company 175. - 

A.  S.  Johnson  Coni])any 22. ^ 

Standani  Oil  Company 33. 1^ 

Neil  &  Anderson 25.  OC 

P.  KF/oiirMiJIfl  Company -^.^ 

Stanford,  Stone  &  Fiaher "^^^ 

Dickson  BrotherB 


Mms 

XouJ 


TUK  INnrSTUIAL  BROTHERHOOD. 

nizatioru  liko  that  of  the  C'cHJp'rative  BrutherhotKl  und  the 

rhottcl  i»f  the  (.VMi|x*rativc  Coiiinujnwealth,  wa?s  projected  on  a 

\nA  !«c*iili%  uiul  rtieunt  to  ho  world-widi'  in  the  senpe  of  its  orjjanized 

if»fieen€*e.     On  it,s  envelopes  and  letter  ht^ads   Is  the   piettire  of  a 

ilii\  (M^irin^  a  nionoirnun  of  the  order,  toi(eth*».r  witli  the  .stateiiii*nts, 

world  our  country/'  '*Our  cre*xl  the  brotherhood  of  Tuan." 

hi^Jidtpiurters  of  the  RrotherhocKl  are  at  ThonuLston,  Me.,  where 

iK  IIunianitA  .  it;  published.     Its  objeet  i.s  thuus  stated  in  article 

i^UHtitution:  (1)  To  carry  on  an  active  propai^anila  of  cmipera- 

d   socialistic  ideas  and   doetrlncis;    (:^)   to  unite  all   friendn  of 

Sty  in  one  world-wide  stHUalistie^  fraternal  brotherhood;  (H)  to 

rTdi^  honicis  an<i  cuiployuient  for  its  tueml>ers,  and  ti*  insun^  them 

i  ilii'irdejiendent  onen  from  want  and  the  fear  of  want;  (4)  to  estab- 

ljC4M>perativr  pn»ductive  arui  distributive  industrieHand  institution.s 

^^eountrie^  of  the  vvt>rld  and  provide  work  for  the  unemployed; 

|!Faid  and  encoumtrc  local  ar»<l  4-ooi»enitive  entei-prises:  (t>)  to  fed- 

i»  c<3ojH*rative  cid<»nies,  societies,  stores,  nmnufacttH'ies,  nnm*s,  etc, 

thPHi>  varictus  saittered  and  sc|)jirate  coopenitive  ent^^rp rises  may 

night  into  rinser  fraternal  and  commercial  relations,  to  the  end 

e  |.'oal  toward  which  they  travel,  viz,  economy  in  prodiu*tion 

distribution  of  wealth,  firotherhocKi,  and  justice,  may  the  sooner 

tti'hed:  (7)  to  provide  life,  tire,  accident,  and  old-age  nisumnce; 

(S)  to  provide  for  the  collective  ownership  and  uhp  of  the  means 

^nxiuction  and  distribution . 

Kitions  of  men»lM*rship  are  very  easy,  having  no  limitaticms  of 
t*  or  chamctrr;  while  associate,  conlributing,  and  life  memlier- 
re  won  by  fees  of   Ii»  ci^nts,  $1,  and  $1U,  resp-ctively.     f>ues 
Iicontributit^g  mendiers  are  only  15  cents  a  month,  while  life 
pDrs  are  exempt  from  all  further  as^sessments, 
is  I^n»therhood  eonti'mplsUes   orgardzation    under   throe    heads: 
l^K*4il  unions;  (2)  a  national  lK>ard;  and  (H)  an  int^'rnatiunal  union, 
I  last  iK^ing  composi'd  of  the  tiational  secretaries,  together  with  two 
ler  roemliers   in   eiich   country,  cliosen   by  the   national    l^iard  of 
lectoi^.     Inasmuch,  however*  it<  no  colonies  have  yet  been  formed,* 
\rv  is  nothing  rn  the  vvnv  of  aetual  achievement  with  which  to  deaL 
rieW.  it  n^cvniiy  rrit*irt'd  pntspvrtus  uf  tliis  Uvol\\eY\^OoA  \u\^  W 
Ljiij/r  ^inti'in.'tit     ^^Thfs  f.   tun  n   move  to  estaVAi^U  av\  '\^\aX«y!k 
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colony,  hut  a  marshaling  of  siK^ialistic  forc«H  to  capture  the  ecoDomic 
field."  Heforc  the  work  of  or^mizinjj  and  directing  economic  actiri- 
ties  is  h(i^un  it  is  the  ])urjx)se  of  the  order  to  have  one  million  of 
men  and  ¥L(X),0()0,0<H)  pledged  to  its  support.  This  accorapli«j)ed, 
the  next  step  is  to  secure  a  eor})s  of  able  engineers,  survej'ors,  and 
captains  of  industry,  to  plan  and  direct  the  campaign.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  the  forwanl  march  begin.  '*  One  detachment  will 
occuY)y  and  operate  great  wheat  farms  in  the  Northwest;  another, 
cotton  fields  in  the  South;  a  third,  sheep  ranches  in  the  i-entnl 
West;  a  fourth,  iron,  eopiK>r,  and  zinc  mines;  a  fifth,  the  main  hodr 
of  industrialists,  will  mass  at  one  great  center  and  there  erect 
and  operate  great  industrial  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  build  model  dwelling  houses,  theaters,  liha- 
ries,  art  galleries,  etc.  By  locating  the  central  city  on  the  Greit 
Lakes  or  the  Mississippi  River  transportjition  can  be  largely  effected 
on  the  Brotherhood's  own  steamers."  *' There  is  nothing,-^  sayn  this 
prosi>e<*.tus,  ''to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  a  socialistic  system  bat 
the  socialists  themselves.  Socialism  may  be  planted  here  and  now 
without  changing  a  letter  of  the  statute  law.  If  capitalists  can  pru- 
tice  cooperation  under  the  present  laws,  then  socialists  can.  There  18 
only  one  way  to  comi)ete  with  trusts,  and  that  is  to  learn  and  apply 
this  secret  of  theirs  and  hnprove  upon  it — to  c^tch  their  life,  intensify 
it,  and  give  it  freer  scoik»;  for  their  vitality  is  of  a  low  order  and 
works  in  a  narrow  field.  Their  object  is  the  base  one  of  profit,  and 
their  modus  openindi  is  the  cruel  one  of  greed.  When  other  combi- 
nations come  to  be  formed  in  the  course  of  nature,  despising  unearned 
wealth,  bent  uiK)n  securing  the  general  welfare  by  observing  the  bws 
of  economic  justice  and  inaugumting  great  industrial  entei'prisos  with 
this  end  in  view — in  short,  when  the  germ  of  robust  love  is  once 
plant^^d,  like  a  seed,  in  the  industrial  world,  then  the  new  force  will, 
by  the  simple  law  of  competition,  carry  everything  Ixjfore  it" 

The  following  is  the  pledge  which  supporters  of  this  movemcDtaie 
re(juired  to  take: 

Pl.KlHJK  No.  1. 

When  1,000,(^)0  persons,  possessing  in  the  aggrepte  $100,000,000, 
have  signed  this  pledge,  or  when  that  amount  of  capital  has  bee^* 
pledged  by  a  less  number,  1  hereby  agree  to  join  with  the  other  sigC^ 
ers  in  establishing  an  industrial  coojwrative  brotherhood  where  ea<r^ 
shall  i-ender  service  according  to  ability  and  receive  accoi'ding  to  needed 
and  I  furth(»r  agree  to  surrender  all  iiiy  wealth  above  personal  eflFec^ 
to  the  collectivity: 

Name        

Occupation 

P.  O.  address 


No.  in  /amily,  with  ages  of  caiAx — 

Amount  of  capital,  ii( — \>>*.Vft^ 


THK  INDUSTRIAL  BROTIIERIIOOD. 

Thi.s  f»rpini/.ution.  liki*  that  of  the  (.\>cjpi"mtivr  linttherhDod  and  the 

IBrotherhoiKl  of  thr  t'oopcrative  Conimonwinilth,  wa.^  projected  un  a 
^mnd  Ni^le,  and  mi^uTit  to  be  world-wide  in  the  seupe  of  its  or^nized 
licnefieern-e.  On  it.s  enveloi>es  and  lotter  liead?^  is  the  pieture  of  a 
ghjlie,  bearinj,^  a  iiionot^'rarn  of  theor<lei%  to^a'ther  witli  the  stiiteriienLs, 
**The  world  oureountry/'  ''^  Our  erxH*d  tlie  hrotherhottd  of  tiian,-" 

The  head<(uarters  of  the  Hrotherhood  are  at  Tiioioaston,  Me.,  where 
its  organ,  Iluiiianity,  is  published*  Its  objeet  is  thus  stated  in  artich* 
2  of  its  conHtitution:  (1)  To  earry  on  an  aetive  propai^anda  of  eoopera- 

■tive  and   soeialistie   ideas  and   doetriiies;    (^)   to  unite  all    frieiuls  of 
humanity  in  one  world-wide  soeialistie,  fraternal  brotherhood;  (H)  to 
provide  homes  and  eniployuient  for  its  uieial>er8,  and  to  in«ure  them 
KHnd  their  dep**nderit  oties  froni  want  and  the  fear  of  want:  (4)  to  estaf>- 
^BiHh  eoopenitive  pnxluetive  and  distributive  industries  and  institutions 
Bin  ail  countries  of  the  world  and  provide  work  for  the  unemployed; 
^(5)  to  aid  and  eneount^ife  loral  aral  rtujpeiative  enterprises;  (H)  to  fetl- 
enite  eooi>enitive  eolonies.  soi  ieties,  stores,  mamifaetories,  mines,  etc.-> 
thattla\se  various  scjittered  and  sejmnite  eoojx^rative  enterprises  may 
\iv  brcHi^fht  into  cdoser  fraternal  and  rommereial   i-elations.  to  tlie  end 
^that  I  fie  goal  towai'd  whieli  they  travel,  viz,  eeor»omy  in  produetiou 
^ktid  dii^tribution  of  wealth,  brotherhood,  and  jimtiee,  may  the  i^ooner 
^^)}e  reuehed:  (7)  to  j>rovide  life,  tire,  aeeident,  and  old-a|2:<*  iusiji-anee; 
and  (8)  to  provide  for  the  etdleetive  ownership  and  use  of  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution. 
^     Conditions  of  lueiubership  an*  very  easy,  haviuj^^  no  limitatitnis  of 
^Kft^e«  sex,  or  eharaeter;  while  assoeiate,  eoutributing,  and  life  memher- 
wliips  are  won  by  fees  of   in  eents,  Jfl,  and  $10,  resj^eetively-     Due.s 
from  eontributing'  members  are  tuily  15  cents  a   month,  while  life 
^members  are  exemjit  from  all  further  assessment's, 
^p    ThiH  Brotherhood  contemplates  organization   under   three   heads: 
!^(1)  Loe4il  unions;  (2)  a  national  boai*d;  and  ('I)  an  intt^rnational  imion, 
the  htst  iH'ing  eomjxised  «>f  the  ualiimal  seeretaries,  togetlier  with  two 
other  tiiemberj:*   in   eaeh    e<amtry,  e  hose  a   by  the    national    Ijoard  of 
direetors,     luiLsmueh,  however,  as  no  colonies  have  yet  been  formed,. 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual  acbir'vement  with  which  to  deal, 
ItidiHHl,  a  recently  received  ]irospectus  (jf  thi.s  Brotherhood    hiw 
foUowing  8t4itemcnt:    **Thi&  is  not  a  move  to  e»tttbV\b\i  ^^w  \^ 
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that  the  socialist  who  hiis  )>een  bom  a^in  will  hco  that  it  i;«  a  dutv  to 
grant  to  overv  man  and  woman  this  degree  of  h'berty  or  fretHfoni. 
bo  also  those  Avho  feel  that  the  colony  movement  or  any  ^tegreeated 
cooperative  idea  is  the  only  way  will,  if  they  have  this  degree  of  fij^t, 
concede  that  a  man  or  woman  who  is  led  to  work  in  some  other  wiy 
ought  to  be  granted  the  liberty  so  to  work. 

The  very  essence  of  the  social  philosophy  that  guides  me  is  the 
idea  of  the  absolute  unity  of  the  entire  race,  the  brotnerhood  of  even- 
man  and  woman  on  the  planet,  excluding  no  one,  including  the  meali- 
est, most  degraded  specimen  along  with  the  loftiest  and  freest  «nil. 
This  philosophy  J  believe  as  I  believe  in  my  own  existence.  I  nee  no 
hope  m  any  narrower  conception.  "  No  man  liveth  to  himself"  applies 
to  every  soul  into  whom  the  breath  of  life  has  l)een  breathed. 

The  logical  result  of  this  philoso^y  has  been  to  unite  me  to  the 
entire  race  of  which  1  am  a  pirt.  THe  sjune  thing  that  keeps  me  out 
of  the  colony  keeps  me  out  of  political  parties,  and,  until  I  get  other 
light,  I  nmst  do  my  work  as  a  nonpartisan  socialist.  My  reply  to  the 
oft-repeated  assertion,  "You  must  nave  organization,"  is,  **  Very  well; 
I  do  not  object.  Have  your  organization  and  your  party;  let  me 
work  with  that  party  or  candidate  that  seems  to  me  to  be  looking  and 
working  most  directly  toward  the  light."' 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Samuel  M.  «foN£S« 
NonjHirffi<on  and  helh'^^t'r  in  all  the  pH}fi*\ 

THE  (X)LORAIX)  COOPERATIVP:  CX^MPANY. 

This  colony  is  located  at  Pinon,  Montrose  County,  Colo.  Near  Pinon 
is  a  large  tract  of  ground,  about  40,(MK)  aiTes,  known  as  Tabecpiaehe 
Park,  which  only  needs  irrigation  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  fertile 
regions  in  that  famous  fruit-growing  (country.  The  San  Miguel  River 
is  near  at  hand,  but  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  level  of  tliis  plain. 
About  181M  some  [x^rsons  discovered  that  15  miles  or  so  upstream  the 
elevation  of  the  river  was  great(*r  than  that  of  the  park,  and  that  it  was 
(|uiti^  I)ossible  to  construct  a  ditch  from  that  point  to  the  park  and  bring 
it  an  ample  sup])l\^  of  water.  It  was  decided  to  form  a  cooperative 
company  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  In  order  to  prevent 
a  few  individuals  from  getting  large  tracts  of  this  land  and  reaping  the 
chief  })enefits  of  the  ent^erprise,  it  was  stipulated  that  no  one  pei^son  ix>uld 
secun*  a  water  right  at  cost  for  more  than  40  acres.  Membership 
included  the  purchase  of  one  share  of  stock  at  the  i>ar  value  of  $100. 
No  one  could  hold  mon»  than  one  share,  and  no  stock  could  lx»  st>ld  by 
the  company  to  jx^rsons  not  becoming  ineml)ers.  MemtHjrship  (mi titled 
one  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  company,  such  as  getting  goods  at  the 
company  store  at  cost;  also  employment  by  the  company  at  their  estab- 
lished wages.  Wages,  however,  which  were  20  cents  an  hour,  were  not 
paid  in  cash,  but  in  food  supplies  and  shelter,  and  in  credit  on  the  water 
right  of  the  memlwrs.  The  cost  oi  tW  d\leVvvj«k»  ^\A\naXfi^^v>%^s^.;:!R^« 
The  vaiue  which  the  diteb  wou\d  «Ad  to  the  \>iwtv«LNWA^\iV^v.V*«^^vRfe. 


jThiti*  however,  would  accrue  to  tlio  individuul  landhuldors  and  not  be 
iit»  ]in»|M*rty  of  tht*  coin  puny-     In  1S5)T  it  wils  rlaiiiied  thut  fully  one- 
fth  i»f  Uie  work  wa^;  dono;  that  the  i-oiii|^)aiiy  hari  thtni  2(n\  nu'iiiljen?, 
rbiieiii*  n*!«4mrc'i\H  wr*n^  Hulfiriont  t^i  conipU't**  it,  aiui  that,  iis  their  pros- 
Lliite  t'xpresiHHi  it,  their  litmneml  condition  was  *\seeond  only  to  thai 
^f  tlif  Slnndard  Oil  tru?<t/' 
Th«  cash   HH'eived  for  inemlier^hip  was  u.-^ed  to  purchase  trwls  and 
f«»r  workers  on  the  ground,  who  nuuiberc^d  almut  one-fourth 
^  wf  i^*tal  nienO>or8hip.     Tin*  ineortu*  frt»m  this  soiuve  hat*  never  been 
|tmle  t*>  the  real  r»eed  of  the  cohmy.     The  workinu^  niemhers  have 
to  endure  nn>reof  privation  and  hardship,  have  had  le.^s  of  whole- 
dtoe,  iiourisbinjf  fiwxl  and  other  comforts  than  they  nhould  havt'  had. 
3til  their  most  serion.H  dithi-ultics  and  hindnirjce.s  have  come  from  want 
of  harmony  amon^  theni8elves.     Though  tlie  work  is  not  alnindoned 
'nor  the  original  plan  Vt*ry  ^rejitly  clmnj^ed,  the  end  can  hardly  he  said 
U>  be  in  i^tght.     The  secretiiry.  however,  writes  that  he  has  *'no  fears 
:»rtbe  ultimate  snccess  iif  the  cohmy^  for  when  i)yr<'anal  is  completed, 
rhicb,  I  l)elieve,  will  Ije  within  two  yoars,  we  will  solve  all  tither  prob- 
\ii*m»  in  thidr  turn/'     The  tinancial  part  of  the  problem,  bo  deelarei^.  is 
Sinai  1  item  comjmred  with  *' our  differences  of  opinion  as  to  procedure, 
rhen  all  want  to  Ih>  leaders/'     A  new  management  was  elected  in  July, 
i^n\  and  ''while  it  was  a  pretty  hot  camfnii^n,  we  are  >Jrt>ing  on  with 
Wir  work  as  if  nothing  had  bajn>ened."     The  present  membership  is 
it  aiMl,  with  al>out  KM)  tjn  the  ground.     They  now  woi-k  eight  hours 
r*  and  find  that  they  acM*oniplish  about  the  same  amount  of  work  aa 
rhen  they  wrought  ten. 

While  the  by-laws  place  the  laisiness  managejuent  in  the  hands  of  a 

(CHird  ot  nine  directorh.  elected  for  one  year,  giving  said  J  ward  power 

eUn't  the  usual  oflicerH  and  a  genenil  manager  from  it.s  own  mem- 

>rfi,  and  to  appoint  such  agents  and  cou»mitt4*es  as  may  he  necessary 

cttri*y  into  effei»t  the  object  of  the  organization,  they  stipulate  that 

oci  new  de|>artmcnt  shall   be  created   requiring  the  expenditure  of 

lore  than  ifr^iH)  until  the  sanie  shall  have  been  referred  to  the  stock- 

iioWer??  and  apprt>ved  by  a  majority  thcr-eof/'     They  further  prr)vide 

that  a  majfirity  of  the  stockholders  may  at  any  time  etfect  a  change  in 

the  board  by  tiling  with  the  secretary  o(  the  board  a  j^etition  expre.s8- 

^fig  rnich  desire.     The  board  shall   then  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 

Stockholders,  at  which  they  miiy  voti'  ttie  old  board  out  and  a  new  one 

They  also  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  company  against 

Jelinijuency  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders,  and  for  the  protection  of 

the  sto<*kholder  »vs  against  the  possible  greed  of  the  comimny.     Most 

yf  the  featurfis  are  sueli   m^  mt,*  rnunnorj   to  Ity-laws  having  similar 

>bjm'ti*. 
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The  financial  statement  for  May  22,  1900,  is  given  herewith: 

AH8ETH. 

Pinon  harness  shop $477.9 

Store 1,041.21 

Sawmill  and  tools 3,7K.OO 

Lum^xir R,  69116 

Logs  and  piling 1, 800.00 

Boarding  houses lfiO.00 

Bakery. 100.00 

Altrurian 100.00 

Blacksmith  shop 300.00 

Cows,  calves,  and  yearlings 521.00 

27  mules.and  horses 2,000.00 

17  sets  harness  and  saddle 300.00 

16  log  and  freight  wagons  and  7  sleds 800.00 

Garden 268.73 

20  buildings 1,500.00 

Ditch  tools 125.00 

Other  property 800.00 

Timber  land 76000 

Feed  on  hand 202.00 

Credits  receivable 583.64 

Bills  receivable 155.60 

Due  on  stock  and  premium 2, 683.00 

Unsold  stock 68,700.00 

High  line  ditch 64,068.76 

Cash  on  hand 6t  78 

Medical  deimrtnient 876.91 

Total 160,299.06 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock $100,000.00 

Premium 2, 965.00 

Bills  payable 1,518.39 

Credits  on  water  right 56,335.69 

Labor  certificates 8000 

Total 160,209.06 

THE  STRAIGHT  EDGE  PEOPLE. 

This  is  the  name  chosen  b}''  a  little  band  of  cooperators  who  have 
their  headquarters  at  240  Sixth  avenue,  New  York  City. 

They  claim  to  be  associated  ''for  the  puipose  of  living  and  working 
together  harmoniously  and  establishing  industrial  enterprises  upon 
correct  fundamental  principles."  For  a  year  or  more  they  have  pub- 
lished a  little  paper  entitled  The  Straight  Edge,  the  object  of  whidi, 
as  set  forth  in  the  paper,  is  ^'to  make  suggestions  and  formulate  plans 
for  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  business  and  social  relatioiia.'' 
The  subscription  price  is  design^^  to  psi.^  \^^  eo^  ol  \i^\|«t^V^^^|Qiikr 
age,  and  35  cents  an  hour  to  eac\i^oTk«t  tox  VSaa >a!sa»  w^wXV^^ 
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ttiid  oI<^ri*iil  work  of  publi^bing  the  paper.     If  the  receipts 

(ciMsd  tlio  c-oiit  of  these  items,  the  surplus  is  divided  among  the  8ub- 

■^    ^-.     If  they  fall  .short,  the  8ub8eriber«  are  apprised  of  the  defi- 

.  :iDd  those  who  want  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  will  know  what 

do*     Tfaeit*  are  wo  paid  contributors  and  '*  there  is  no  spaee  for 

^       V  puq>ose  or  at  any  price."     ''Nobody  is  ever  in  debt  for 

ut  Edge.     It  is  easier  and  eheaper  to  forgive  debt^  than  to 

tiouk«*"     Their   industries  at  present  are  job   printing,  sign 

[,  and  bread  baking.     The  last'tiamed  industry  they  hope  to 

into  a  coopemtivo  kitchen,  from  which  to  serve  wholesome 

St  cost  to  familii's  in  the  neighborhood.     They  have  recently 

a  farm  on  Staten  Island  where  they  hope  to  raise  much  of  the 

luce  needed  for  their  restaurant  and  kitchen  in  the  city.     They 

hkve  sLso  a  small  manufacturing  plant  with  which  to  turn  out  ceitain 

tiOTeltie««  they  ai"e   prepared  to  make.     And,  tinally,  they  hope  to 

(MtabUjih  a  ^*sc»hool  of  cooperative  industry,''  where  they  will  t^^ach 

|tbe  art  of  social  and  industrial  coopemtton.     These  people  profess  to 

?licve  it  both  possible  and  pmcticiible  to  apply  in  adual  business  and 

jitil  atTairs  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  8ernipn  «>n  the  Mount, 

Eld  lo  do  this  without  running  away  from  civilization.     They  imll 

nt  i-n,Htitution  a  "school  of  methods/*  designed  to  instruct  people 

In  the  best  ways  of  doing  this.    At  present  The  Straight  Edge  people, 

^ar  economic  reasons,  are  living  in  a  communal  homo;  but  theij"  plan 

>Qlemplates  complete  economic  independence  of  the  workei's.     Each 

[mrorker,  young  or  old,  regardless  of  occupation  or  skill,  receives  35 

BDlfi  an  hour,  which  such  worker  is  free  to  use  in  establishing  a  home 

loutsidc.     They  believe  in  large  individual  freedom,  and  encourage 

lindividual  initiative  in  all  matters.     Any  surplus  of  earnings,  over 

land  above  the  35  cents  an  hour,  for  each  worker  employed,  goes  to 

[provide  like  industrial  opportunities  for  other  workers.    These  people 

^bave  a  unique  way  of  distributing  their  work  and  responsibilities. 

They  liave  a  ''suggestion  lx»x'-   into  which  any  member  may  put 

anonymous  written  suggestions  regarding  the  distribution  and  execu- 

tion  of  the  work  to  be  done.     These  suggestions  are  taken  up  and 

discussed  at  the  weekly  business  meeting*     Each  worker  voluntarily 

assumes  the  responsibility  for  such  work  as  he  feels  himself  besttitted 

j  to  do^  and  all  arrangements  are  subject  to  criticism  by  any  of  the 

I  members. 

The  more  distigreeable  work  is  shifted  as  often  as  practicable  so  as 
Itoetpmlize  tlie  burden.  When  one  has  chosen  his  work  he  is  trusted 
[to  do  it  without  su[>ervision,  but  encouraged  to  consult  his  fellow- 
fworkers  in  ciise  of  doubt  as  to  best  methiMls.  This  plan  of  dispens- 
ling  with  a  boss  is  said  to  work  well  and  to  have  a  wholesome  and 
effect  uptm  the  workvrs,  A  system  of  t\mvi  ejat<k  ^xvaX^^ 
r^>  A.cp  hi^  own  rccoj\l,  which  Is  cr\i\eVa^4, wu^w^^A.^ 
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and  imlorHed  at  the  weekly  nieoting',  and  all  ])ayment(^  are  baaed  on 
the  number  of  hour:*  so  returned*  The  or^niziition  started  ktns  than 
two  yeans  ago  with  ^50  Imri'uwetl  (•apital  and  only  4  lueniberts.  Beingj 
located  in  New  York  City,  the  rent  problem  has  silway^  been  a  8eriou»^ 
one  and  growth  hai*  neressarily  been  slow.  There  are  now  12  adult 
niornlM»rH  till  at  work  in  New  York  City.  Sevenil  additional  workers 
will  1h?  tak<»ii  oiu  I'oupt'ralively,  to  devek»jj  tht*  industrifM  on  the  fmnul 

THE  COOFEKATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMEKICA. 

Thi8  iH  the  title  of  an  association  chartered  by  the  State  of  Maine 
and  org^anized  at  Lewiston  in  19<K).  It  ii:^  too  young  to  have  any  hw- 
torj'  in  the  way  of  achievement.  All  we  ean  do  is  to  note  something 
of  it*  avowed  purposes  and  plans. 

In  the  prospectus  the  title  givun  above  m  supplemented  by  the 
phrases,  *'The  great  t%vciitieth  <*entury  movement.-'  and  "'The  tniiit 
for  the  pi^ople.-'     Werv  it  not  that  the  organi7.er  of  this  association  \b' 
himself  a  succesHful  business  man.  the  president  of  the  Bradford  Peck 
Com[>any  Department  Store,  of  Li'Wiston,  Me.,  and  the  viee-presidenlJ 
of  the  Juliet  Dry  Goods  Company,  Joliet,  111,,  it  might  lie  expected" 
that  the  movement  would  end  with   the  issuanee  of  the  prospt*ctus. 
Hut  Mr.  Peck  has  cherished  the  <*oo|>emtive  ideal  for  many  years,  ha^ 
introduced,  successfully,  profit  sharing  into  the  large-st  dejiartment 
store  east  of  Boston,  and  has  been  educating  a  corpi  of  workers  to 
believe  in  cooix»ratiun  in  its  wider  and  fuller  meaning,  and  now  feel 
that  the  titne  is  rijM*  for  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  his  long-^ 
cherished   ideal.     Such  iinancial  and  managerial  ability,  backed  by 
8ueh  enthusiasm  as  possesses  him,  is  likely  to  jiccrtmplish  sometbiDg 
worthy  of  record,  however  far  it  may  fall  short  of  the  hopes  lie  bad 
cherished.     It  seems  worth  while,  therefore^  to  devote  a  little  Hf 
to  some  a(*eourit  of  this  movement,  esjM*cially  a^  it  is  now  4'losely  con*^ 
nected  with  other  movements  organiy.ed  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date/ 
viz.  The  Coworket*s^  Fraternity  and  the  Workersi'C4K>|M^rative  Ai^woei- 
ation,  both  of  Boston,  and  the  National  Production  Company^  of 
Point,  Fla. 

Last  year  Mr.  Peck  published  a  book  entitled  **The  World  a  Depart- 
ment Store,"  in  which  he  sought  to  picture  the  changes  which  a  i[uarter 
of  a  century  might  bring  alwut  through  a  practical  a)»plication  of  the 
coopenitive  principle.  This  book  he  donat^xl  to  the  rLs^KriaCiou.  All 
Bturns  from  it  belong  to  the  association  treasury*     He  also  dona  tec 

valuable  lot  on  the  princijml  Inisiness  street  of  Lewiston,  and  onljr^ 
waitti  a  like  movement  of  the  cooperative  s^pirit  in  others  to  liack  the 
movement  with  his  entire  foitune.     He  says:  "'The  individiml  tru^l 
have  outlined  methods  which  the  CoofR*rative  Association  of  Ainerie 
had  adopted.    It  w*ill  unite  as  one  great  world's  depjirtment  stAirfj  erer 
pnrt  of  oar  socml  and  Industrial  life^  eliminating  the  wa^tinl  cimr|£ii«^. 
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providing  employ  infants  so  thiit  all  iiiiiy  ^M>  given  work  and  share  in  the 
full  fruits  of  all  the  product*  of  this  great  t'm)|j«iiitivo  mnvfe^aient 
K<luration  is  the  foiindatiuTi  stotie  upon  whirh  the  Peo]>le\s  TriLnt  will 
build  it,s  .structure.  It  will  preserve  the  individual  self  liy  de^stroyiug 
the  demon  of  c*eltishne8s  so  apparent  auiong  those  who  live  for  per- 
gonal aggntndizement.  It  will  uuitt*  eapital  arid  labor,  thus  destroying 
present  wastes  \t\  strikes  and  shut  downs.  It  will  remove  the  hell  of 
war  existing  auiong  individual  rorpomtions  and  nations  f>y  ereating 
harnituiy  through  eou[x?ration.  Through  i>ublir  ownership  it  will 
preserve  the  home/' 

The  essential  ditl'erenee  between  the  Cooperative  Association  of 
America  and  the  trusts  is  this:  The  trusts  pay  to  labor  only  prevail- 
ing rates  of  wages,  while  the  Cooperative  Association  proposes  that 
the  entire  produt-t  shall  be  used  in  the  interest  of  all  the  workers. 
It  does  not,  of  eourse,  pro^XKse  tliat  the  entire  produ<'l  sliall  go  to  the 
workers  in  the  form  of  wages,  Mueh  of  it  must  Ije  used  as  capital  for 
further  and  enlarged  production.  What  is  not  required  for  this  pur- 
pone  it  projioses  to  divide  anu)ug  the  wtu^ke rs  in  the  r*ttio  of  theii' 
earnings.  What  is  used  as  capital  is  held  and  used  collectively  and  in 
the  common  interest. 

Thus,  the  workers— and  in  the  (>jf»perative  Association  there  are  to 
be  no  drones,  no  idlers,  who  are  ahh*  tij  work  -will  bo  able  to  buy  hack 
ill  one  form  lu-  anotlier  the  whole  of  their  product.  And  as  it  is  the 
purpiise  of  the  a.s,s(H  ialion  to  prodm^e  every  con(*eiva!ile  tiling  which 
the  cx:>wt>rkers  nuiy  desire  to  consume,  it  is  claimed  that  the  association 
will  be  pnictically  independent  of  the  trusts*  When  once  sufficiently 
strong  to  provide  its  coworkers  with  all  needed  niachinery  and  other 
instruments  of  produt*tiou,  the  trusts  will  hv  forced  to  compete  with 
it,  but^  having  it^  market  among  it**  own  coworkers,  it  can  never  be 
forced  into  competition  with  the  trusts.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  develop  mobility  in  its  working  forces,  and  to  shift  men 
from  one  department  to  another  as  the  needs  may  requir(\  In  this 
way.  the  higher  want^  of  the  workers  may  l»e  met,  when  the  lower  have 
been  supplied. 

The  following  '*agreemeut"  and  ''cotitiiicf  will  serve  tti  show  the 
relations  entered  into  by  the  association  and  its  individual  coworkers. 

Following  is  the  form  of  agreement  to  be  signed  by  those  who  make 
deposits  on  installments: 

AOKEK5IENT. 

Know  all  men  by  thewe  presents, 

That  whereas ,  of ,  party  of  the  first  part,  desires 

I  to  receive  employment  as  a  coworker  from  the  Coojierati ve  Association 

of  America,  a  corporation  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
I  of  Maine,  arid  having  an  otfice  in  tht*  city  of  Lewistou^\>v\vVN  't^^  hX\^ 

second  part,  upon  the  terms  stated  in  the  contrajct  vtfVvuVi  \^  \>Y\Ta\fc.^  vo. 
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blank  form  in  the  official  prospectus  issued  by  the  party  of  the  Nei'ond 
part  for  February,  1901,  A.  I).,  and, 

Whereas  the  party  of  the  second  \mirt  desires  to  give  eniploymcot 
upon  the  terms  enumemted  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  it  isthere- 
upon  agreed  l)etween  the  parties  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  party  of  the  fii-st  part  will  deposit  the  sum  of  three 

hundred  dollars  ($3(X))  in  installments  of  If per  week per 

month  from  present  date   until   the  whole  amount  has  been 

dei)osited,  which  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  is  to  be  invested  by  the 
second  party  for  the  l)enetit  of  the  first  party  in  preparation  for  per- 
manent employment  for  the  said  first  party. 

Second.  That  in  the  event  that  said  pai*ty  of  the  first  pai-t  should  for 
any  reason  whatsoever  desire  to  aimul  this  agreement  before  accepting 
emplovment  upon  the  terms  above  mentioned  from  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  then  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  will  refund  to  the 

|)arty  of  the  first  part  whatever  proportion  of  said  three  hundred  dol- 
ars  ($300)  deposit  which  may  have  oeen  deposited  by  him  up  to  the 
time  of  his  withdrawal  as  soon  as  this  money  tnus  deposited  and  invested 
can  be  reconverted  into  cash,  or  immediately  if  it  can  be  done  without 
causing  inconvenience  to  the  second  party. 

Third.  It  is  furthermore  agreed  between  the  parties  that  whenever 
the  whole  of  the  three  hundred  dollars  ($800)  has  been  deposited  bvthe 
said  party  of  the  first  part  with  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  within 
the  tmie  a<|freed  to  l>ctween  them,  then  l>oth'  parties  will  sign  the  con- 
tract which  is  printed  in  blank  in  the  official  prospectus  issued  by  the 
party  of  the  second  part  for  February,  1901,  A.  D. 

C^ONTRACrr.  1 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  day  of  A.  D. 

lyO  — ,  hy  and  between  the  Cooperative  Association  of  America,  a  cor- 
poration duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  hav- 
ing an  office  in  t-he  city  of  Ijcwiston,  party  of  the  first  part,  and 

,  of  the of  party  of  the  second  pai*t. 

Witnesseth,  that,  whereas  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  proposing  W 
give  employment  to  a  hirge  number  of  men  and  women  upon  tentis* 
whereby  each  man  and  woman  employed  will  receive  in  return  for  hi=^ 
or  her  labor  approximately  all  the  wealth  that  his  or  her  labor,  in  con-' 
junction  with  land  and  labor-saving  machineiT,  creates;  and. 

Whereas  the  party  of  the  seconcT part  desires  to  secure  said  employe 
ment  from  the  party  of  the  first  pait,  it  is  thereupon  agi*eed  l)etweeEB 
the  parties  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  furnish  productive  famm 
land  and  equipment  for  cultivating  the  same,  together  with  the  labor- 
saving  maeninery  for  mamifacturing  enterprises,  as  also  other  instru* 
ments  of  production  suflicient  to  provide  opix)rtunity  to  the  party  of 
the  secona  part  for  steady  and  permanent  productive  employment.     It 
shall  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  new  tracts  of  land,  as  also  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  other  instruuientsof  production  as  it  thinks  best. 
but  always  for  the  special  benefit  of  all  the  workers  who  arc  employed 
by  it,  and  for  the  purpose  of  incitjasing  dividends  or  profits  for  all. 
It  shall  pay  to  the  party  of  the  8eco\\Aip«ctV«L  N^i^ftVsXN  ottsmw^^ 
wbicb  will  equal  approximately  t\ie  amouiit  ol^«MftiNi\j&«3^^3Bft\i&swt 
of  the  said  party  of  the  second^part  cteatea^>x£\tk\6«a^^^«is^«^««B^ 


Second.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  a.s 
ing  said  rrnployinent  as  heroiulH'ftu'O  prc)\  itlc^rl  \\s  folltjws: 

{(/)  He  will  submit  to  tho  aiitiiority  of  the  part}'  of  the  tirst  part  in 
all  uuittt*rs  portaiaint^  tn  tla*  wnrntl  niariatifiTJH^nt  cif  tlip  affairs  of  the 
company,  llo  will  perfonii  his  work  faithfully  iind  systrrnatirally  so 
U8  tij  act  in  concert  with  his  coworkers  to  the  end  that  the  labor  '^>f  all 
mv  he  made  niost  productive.  He  will  work  at  such  lain »r  tw  is  assij^ned 
I  fiini  hy  the  party  at  tlie  tirst  part. 

(/»)  Hi*  will  accept  the  decision  of  the  party  of  the  (irst  jmrt.  whith 
leti*rmines  what  the  amount  is  of  his  pro  rata  sliare  of  the  wealth  pro- 
iiced  hy  the  joint  lah*n"s  of  all  the  coworkers. 

(r)  He  Will  nevi*r  demjrnd  that  his  salary  Iw  paid  in  money  or  cash, 
lut  will  be  willing  to  accept  in  payment  oi  his  salary  such  notes  or  due 
Jills  issued  by  the  tirst  purty  as  a  compact  an  will  enable  liim  to  buy 
'rom  the  couipany  his  pro  rata  proportion  of  the  products  and  properties 
if  the  company,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  ctmipany  will 
llway«  \my  part  of  all  salaries  or  wages  in  cash  and  as  I  urge  a  jiropor- 
lon  in  <*ash  as  it  in  its  judgment  thinfa  itctm  with  safety  t<i  the*  mterest 
if  all  coworkc^rs. 

(d)  He  will  authorize  tlie  party  nf  the  tirst  part  Uj  reserve  15  per 
centum  of  the  wealth  produced  by  hi>  labor  in  conjunctit^n  with  a  like 
IxM'centage  of  that  prodm/ed  hy  tin*  labor  of  all  cow^orkers  for  educa- 
tional and  insuntneo  pur])oses,  public  improvements,  and  for  generally 
extending  the  operations  of  the  company. 

{e)  He  is  to  deposit  the  sum  of  ^'S\n\  with  the  party  nf  the  tirst  part 
^^^fore  entering  int^i  said  employjnent  as  described  above,  which  !f3*K) 
IS  to  be  invested  by  the  tirst  l>arty  for  the  benefit  of  the  se*oad  party, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  second  party  from  the 
cmploynjcnt  of  the  first  jjarty  then  the  said  ^3(H>  is  to  be  retui'ned  to 
the  said  second  party  in  full  as  soon  as  the  invested  money  can  be 
'^  pconverted  into  cash.  i>r  inunediately  if  it  can  be  done  without  causing- 
nancial  inconvenience  to  th**  first  party. 
There  is  appended  also  a  Idank  application  for  membership: 


»» 


{Street?  .. 
Cllv? 
State?.., 


iition?. 


kI^ ^ 

Idrc^n? -, , 

low  many  bovs? Age^ . 

luw  many  ^rls? -Agi^? . 

Jt'iieni I  liealth? , , . 

I  AVhen  Uv^i  ill  and  what  complaint? 

*le!|i:htv 

fituen? , .-.-,-,-..--...-- 

Sttturulixwl,  and  when?  ..... ................ 

riienf^  bora ?  . . 

r'tlt  {>HV  (lepi»eit,  all  caah  or  in  institUnient^...... 

'  instaflmenla,  wiiat  amount  weekly? 

Remarks, 


Before  thia  application  is  gmnt^id  these  facts  miist  Ywi  HWOYt\  la\yilvi\^ 
notary  public  in  your  town»     This  noed  not  b^  done,  Yiov«ev^t^\xtk\5X 
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we  write  3'ou  that  we  will  grant  your  application,  tm  the  denumd  far 
positions  is  greater  than  we  are  able  to  accommodate  at  once. 
Tear  out  tiiis  sheet,  answer  questions,  and  write  to 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Lund, 

THE  NATIONAL  PRODUCTION  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  chartered  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey.  Itij  cipi- 
talization  is  *200,0(M)  in  JK),0(K)  shares  of  *5  each.  There  are  VdM 
shares  of  preferred  stock  to  dmw  7  per  cent  interest.  It  has  iiuiU|^ 
rated,  says  Rev.  Mr.  Vrooman,  its  organizer,  '"what  pi^omisen  lobe 
the  greatest  cooperative  movement  of  the  age."  ^''It  has  solved  the 
problem  of  furnishing  remunerative  labor  to  an  unlimited  number  of 
men  and  women/'  securing  at  the  same  time  '*to  every  coworker  or 
employee  the  full  product  of  his  toil."  This,  it  is  claimed,  is  "guar- 
anteed in  a  way  that  is  absolutely  legal  and  secure." 

The  business  management  of  the  corporation  is  in  the  hands  of 
another  organization  called  the  Coworkers'  Fraternity,  which  i« 
organized  as  a  p.irely  educational  institution  under  the  laws  of  Masai- 
chusetts.  The  bj-Uiws  of  this  fniternity  expressly  provide  that  all 
dividends  re<'eived  by  it  from  the  capital  stock  of  the  National  Pn>- 
duction  Company,  in  which  it  owns  a  controlling  interest,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  coworkers  in  the  fonn  of  educational  benefits.  Thiw, 
it  is  claimed,  the  fact  that  the  Coworkers'  Fraternity  is  -organized  as 
an  educational  institution,  that  it  holds  a  controlling  interest  in  tbe 
National  Production  Company,  and  that  its  trustees  have  no  power  to 
divert  the  funds  to  their  own  uses,  ''  furnishes  absolute  legal  guaranty 
to  every  coworker  that  he  will  receive  what  the  company  pledjijesto 
him,  namely,  the  full  product  of  his  labor." 

A  large  tract  of  land  has  already  been  secured,  located  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  the  State  of  Florida.     A  further  purchase  is  contem- 
plated on  the  Chesapeake,  in  Maryland,  and  it  is  hoped  that  **sevenJ 
important  manufacturing  enterprises  will  l)e  started  during  the  com- 
ing sunmier."    A  tnict  of  1 ,7()()  acres  has  been  deeded  to  the  Coworkers' 
Fraternity,  and  a  farm  on  Marthas  Vineyard  Island  has  been  pur- 
chased as  a  northern  deiMirtment  in  the  same  work.     The  colony  has 
1,000  aiTes  which  it  i)roi:)oses  to  use  in  an  experiment  with  the  colored 
people,  "'believing  the  Negro  adapted  to  this  phase  of  social  educa- 
tion."    At  last  writing  the  colony  reported  17  members,  all  Ameri- 
cans but  one — a  iScotchman.     It  has  five  houses,  three  sailboats,  two 
seine  boats  with  seines,  a  small  farm  equipment,  and  perhaps  $600  in 
personal  property.    The  colony  started  under  the  title  "The  Brother- 
hood of  the  New  Age,"  but  reorganized  as  **The  National  ProdnctioD 
Company. "    The  movement  \h  \>^t\«A^  \^\  ^  T^\^av>a  ^yhXh,  «A^  ^i» 
leaders  are  all  reported  to  Y>e  8tuAe,wta  ol  t\i^  wgotoMX  ^v^^S^nm^i  ^ 
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Sinanupl  Swf^doriliurjL^.  Vjxrh  nuMiiher  invests  ¥l(Mr  in  the  stoek  df  the 
company,  the  company  aj^reetn^^  to  ^ive  him  penimnent  eniploynieiit 
a  monthly  or  weekly  sahiiy  whieh  will  efjiiul  a]>pr(>ximately  the 
aount  of  wealth  which  his  laJK»r  creates  during  said  week  or  nionth. 
Personal  property  U  hehl  hy  the  National  Production  Conipariy 
together  with  such  h\nd  as  it  may  ac*(uire.  Hut  the  original  tract  in 
d<»eded  to  the  Coworkers^  Fraternity.  Fanuing,  tishing,  and  huildlng 
Incident  to  colon)^  ffmnding, are  the  presc^nt  industries.  So  far  fann- 
ies have  sepsimte  cottages,  hut  eut  ut  a  central  dining  halh  This* 
>wever,  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice,  for  t otupany  rcMponsil)ility 
ends  when  'Mahor  checks''  arc  paid. 

Touching  "'experience  as  to  harmony/'  Mr.  Vrooman  says:  "Men 
?unt  their  own  way  in  colonies  just  as  outside,  and  wlieu  they  i*an 
live  it,  it  is  smooth,  and  when  not,  rough/' 

As  to  ""causes of  dissension  and  withdniwuls,"  "sickness  andst^lfish- 
'ss"  are  mentioned  as  the  chief.    What  little  experience  the  t'olony  has 
id  indicates  a  tendency  to  get  rid  of  conimunisti<'  features  in  strictly 
domestic  affairs. 

It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  t^ompany  to  avoid  competition  with 
lie  outiitide  world  hy  producing  or  manufacturing  for  themselves  all  that 
they  need.  But,  like  a  host  of  other  elforts,  success  in  this  respect 
is  yet  to  be  achieved,  and  detiiils  of  the  plan  may  well  he  reserved  until 
something  tangible  hits  been  accomplished.  Since  the  forc^goirjg  was 
written,  the  Natiotuil  Pn>duction  Company  has  hec<i[ue  part  cd'  the 
Cooperative  Association  of  Amei'ica,  some  account  of  which  is  given 
elae where  in  this  article. 

THE  COOPEKATIVK  INDUSTRIAL  COLLECtE. 

Though  this  institution  is  only  in  its  very  early  infan<T,  it  is  worthy, 
&rhap8,  of  special  attention,  because  of  features  which  ditfereatiate  it 
>m  other  cooperative  movements.     Its  posr-ofhce  is  Milners  Store, 
I.,  near  Camp  Creek  Station,  on  the  Southern    li^iilway.     It  is  an 
itgrowth  i>f  Husk  in  Colony,  and  not  yet  fully  (U*ganized,     Its  prin- 
ppjil  objects  are  insurance  again.st  want,  economy  in  production  and 
istribution,   and    the  thorcjugh   education   of  all    it^   members.       At 
esent  it  has  only  a  farm  building  and  a  cotton  gin. 
The  prime  moviM*s  in   this  enterprise  are  men  of  education,  one 
holding  a  degree  from  the  l^iuversity  of   Chicago*,  the  other   from 
tie  (lerman  tniined  milila!*y  schools.       They  projjose  to  de{mrt  from 
ie  usual   form  of  coop4?rativc  organization  in  requiring  each  mem- 
ber to  tiecome  the  owner  of  Ui  or  more  acres  of  land,  which  he  shall 
to  the  corporation  for  a  terra  of  years.     He  shall  also  furnish 
E)me  money  to  purchase  tools.     By  this  plan  suits  for  receiverships 
ad  injunctions  will  !h5  avoided,  as  the  property  can  not  \ie  '^vi^wOi^v^ 
Hthout  the  owner's  consent. 
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The  iiiethod  of  distribution  is  also  novel.  Crarden  products,  butler, 
eggs,  and  luilk  are  distributed  in  equal  share  for  immediate  use  onlj. 
All  other  milk  and  dairy  products,  cattle,  and  other  animals  shall  he 
owned  by  the  company.  The  remaining  products  shall  be  divided 
into  tiiree  parts,  one-third  going  to  the  owners  of  the  land  in  propor- 
tion to  their  holdings,  one-third  to  labor  and  capital  in  proportion  to 
the  investment,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the  corporation.  Ttia 
rewards  eac*.h  according  to  the  land  he  furnishes,  the  capital  he  puts  ii, 
and  the  lal)or  he  performs.  These  features,  together  ¥nth  the  a^nllg^ 
ments  for  geneml  education  of  the  members,  differentiate  this  bodr 
from  all  others.     But  as  yet  the  organization  is  incomplete. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ISRAEL. 

This  is  a' communistic  society  of  I^ptists  but  recently  organized  ud 
located  in  Mason  County,  Tex.  It  aims  at  democracy  in  gOTen- 
ment  and  equality  in  all  rights  and  privileges.  It  reports  900acre8of 
land  and  $900  in  capital.  Property  is  held  in  common.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  150,  Americans  and  English.  These  are  said  to  be  of  to 
educntion,  and  generally  farmers  and  mechanics.  Industries  are  car- 
ried on  by  the  general  management,  under  an  eight-hour  day.  **So 
one  shirks.  If  he  does,  he  does  not  eat."  The  relation  of  the  sexes 
is  the  siime  as  in  the  outride  world.  The  influence  of  community  life 
on  the  family  is  reported  '*good."  The  community  has  had  nothing 
but  harmony.  There  have  been  no  withdrawals,  and  there  is  genenl 
satisfaction  with  comnumity  life. 

THE  HOME  EMPLOYMENT  COMPANY. 

This  is  located  at  Long  Lane,  Dallas  County,  Mo.,  and  is  successor  to 
the  Bennett  Coopemtive  Company.  Its  principal  object  is  to  fumisli 
homes  and  employment  for  its  meml)ers.  It  is  socialistic  in  theory 
and  cooperative  in  practice,  and  has  no  particular  religious  leanings. 
The  company  has  just  started,  with  a  farm  of  180  acres  and  $l,500of 
other  property.  It  has  a  membei*ship  fee  of  $300,  and  at  present  only 
ten  members.  Persons  withdrawing  have  no  claim  on  the  comptny 
for  money  paid  in  or  service  rendered.  There  are  a  broom  factory,! 
mill,  a  barber  shop,  and  a  bhu*ksmith  shop.  Workers  have  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  maintenance  fee.  The  secretary  i*eports  all  as  reidy 
to  do  their  part,  as  happy  in  the  comnmnity  life,  and  as  much  better  off 
than  under  former  conditions. 

THE  ALTRUIST  COMMUNITY,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

This  is  a  benevolent  society  whose  members  hold  all  their  property 
in  common  J  work  according  to  tVievT  «A>\\\\.^ ,  wc^  «vx\f^^s^%K«»va&sM|> 
tbeirwantSj  and  live  together  \u  a  u\\\teA\votQalox  ^ 
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ment,  a.ssistanco,  and  .support.  It  allows  equal  rit^hts  and  privileges 
all  its  member8,  both  men  and  women,  in  all  it«  business  affali'H, 
whif'li  are  rondiu'ted  in  areor^lance  with  their  majority  vote  by  its 
ofBccrswho  are  thereby  elected;  and  it  maket^  no  interference  with  the 
marriage  or  family  atfairs  of  it*5  members,  nor  with  their  relig^ioiis, 
political,  or  nther  opinions, 

Thi.s  eonininnity  was  projected  in  I8tl8  at  8t.  Loui«,  Mo,,  by  Alex- 

nder  lx)ng]ey,  editor  of  The  Altruist,  and  a  veteran  in  communistic 
effort.  It  can  hardly  1h'  said  to  have  an  ortjnniztHl  existen<'e  PVf*T\  now, 
as  it  has  only  three  resident  members  and  thirty  applicant.s.  Mr. 
Longfley  reports  that  it  is  out  of  debt,  owns  40  acres  of  land,  worth 
$500,  and  The  Altruist  paper  and  printbig  office,  worth  $5JMHi.  It 
has  also  an  tJption  of  -i,lHHi  acres  of  land,  and  wantd  at  once  one  hun- 

red  men  and  women  to  join  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  this 
propt*rty.  With  sut^h  aece^ssion  to  its  force,  it  hopes  to  start  a  restau- 
rant, a  laundry,  and  various  other  activities  in  the  coinriion  interest. 
Id  theory  this  community  is  strictly  communistic. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALTRUISTS. 


II  The  Assot^iation  of  Altruists,  located  in  MooreMown,  N.  J,,  was 
brgunized  in  IVKXK  Its  deciared  oljject  is  ^^to  procure  hinds  for  the 
pui*pose  of  erecting?  a|^ricultunil  and  manufacturing  conniumities,  and 
the  building  of  ideal  cities,"  with  a  view  "'to  the  tr.msimitation  of 
society  from  <^  *  ♦  com jx^ti live  njethods  to  an  orderly  system  of 
altruistit*  ci>ope  ration/'  It  does  not  expect  to  do  any  huildintr  for  the 
next  live  years,  Imt  U)  devote  itself  mainly  to  educational  work  along 
the  lines  mentioned. 

THE  LORD  S  FAKM. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  comuiunistic  Tuovement  at  WtwdclifT,  N.  J, 

jIts  declared  object  is  to  '•  forward  the  kingdom  of  (tod  on  earth.'- 

le  religion  of  the  members  is,  as  they  express  it,  "'to  do  the  will  of 

'God  as  daily  shown    hy  His  spirit/'     Yet  *'no  particular    religious 

^belief  is  necessary  to  obtain  admittance,"  and  they  have  ''no  religious 

ervioes."     Some  of  them  say  that  *'The  Lord   tells  them   certain 

"things,  snvh  as  'wearing  their  hair  and  beard  long,'  'eating  no  meat,' 

^'taking  no  medicine,^  *no  resistance  to  persecutors,'  ete/'    Others  do 

Tot  profcjss  such  guidance,  but  '*all  are  agreed  to  'live  and  let  live,' 

"^and  rsj>e(*ially  to  mise  no  animals  to  kill/'    Therefore  they  ^'keep  no 

unimaLs  except  hoi-ses,''  which  they  use  for  farm  work.     They  "eat 

no  fledh^  and  use  neither  milk,  butter,  nor  eggs.'*    They  '^eat  only 

Vegetable  prc»ducts,  in(*ludiiig  fruit,  and  drink  nothing  but  water  as  a 

everage."    There  are  at  present  sixteen  members,  mostly  of  German 

md  English  descent — all  com  pa  rati  vel}'  w*ell  educated.     Amov\^tlaaw\ 

ire  farmers,  machinists,  and  carpent-ers. 
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Tbt*  method  of  distribution  i.s  al^o  novel.  Garden  productii,  batter, 
eggs,  und  milk  are  distributed  in  equal  share  for  imuiediate  iLse  only. 
All  othei*  milk  and  dairy  ])rndnets,  cattle,  and  other  animals  shall  W 
owned  l>y  the  <-omjnuiy,  The  remiiining  prod  nets  >.hall  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  one-third  going  to  the  owners  of  the  land  in  propor- 
tion to  their  holdings,  one-third  t-o  labor  and  e^ipital  in  proportion  to 
the  investujent,  and  the  reuiainiTig  third  to  the  eoriJoration.  Thin 
rewards  eiu-h  aeeording  to  the  land  he  furnisher,  the  capital  he  put^in« 
and  the  labor  he  peifornis.  These  features,  together  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  geiienil  ediinitioii  of  the  members,  differentiate  thi*»<  IxKly 
from  mII  others.     But  as  yet  the  organization  is  incomplete. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  ISRAEL. 

Til  is  is  a'eommuniHtic  society  of  Baptists  but  recently  organized  and 
loeatrd  in  Mason  County,  Tex.  It  aims  at  democracy  in  govern- 
ment and  eifuality  in  all  nghts  and  privileges.  It  rep<;rt»  l*tK>acrej^uf 
hind  and  $^*MJ  in  eapitiil.  Property  is  held  in  common.  It  lutHa  mem- 
Iwrship  *if  ITjU.  Americans  and  English,  These  are  said  to  be  of  fair 
education,  and  generally  farmers  and  mechanics.  Industries  aiH?  car- 
ried on  by  the  general  marnigenicnt,  under  an  eight-hour  day,  '**  No 
one  shirks.  If  he  does,  he  does  not  eaf  The  relation  of  the  sexe 
h  the  same  as  in  the  outi^ide  world.  The  inttuence  of  community  Iif 
on  the  family  is  reported  '*good,''  The  community  has  had  nothing 
but  harmony.  There  have  heen  no  withdmwal«,  and  there  U  general 
8ati,sfjiction  with  couununity  life. 

THE  HOME  EMPLOYMENT  COMPANY. 

This  is  locjited  at  Long  Lane,  Dallas  County,  Mo,,  and  is  itucce««*cir  to 
the  Bennett  ('oopenitive  Company,  Ita  principal  obj(H*t  ijs  to  fuminb 
homes  and  employment  for  its  memlx^rs.  It  is  six^ialistic  in  theory 
and  eooperativi*  in  pnutice,  and  has  no  jmrtieular  religious  leaning)). 
The  ci^rnpany  hiw  just  started,  with  a  farm  of  180  rn^re^  and  $l,f><.H>of 
other  propi'rty .  It  has  ji  mi^ml»ership  fee  of  $3(X*.  and  at  present  only 
ten  members.  Persons  witlKlniwing  have  no  claim  on  the  com{mny 
for  money  paid  in  ur  service  rendered.  There  are  u  broom  factory,  a 
milU  a  barber  shop,  and  a  blrnksniith  sliop,  Worker,s  have  an  eight 
hour  day  and  a  maintenance  fi'e,  Hie  Jiecreiary  rc])ort.s  all  '*^  -v-«  |^ 
to  do  their  jKirt,  lus  happy  in  the  community  life,  and  as  niueh 
than  under  former  conditions. 


THE  ALTIIUIST  COMM 

This  ii*  a  Ijanevolent  wmnety  wh 
in  common,  workaccon? 
liicir  wantn  him!  Hvi-  Iihm 
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ment,  assistance,  and  support.  It  allow?^  pqiml  ritrht^  and  privik^ge.s 
to  all  it^  members,  Urih  men  and  women,  in  all  itn  business  affairn, 
which  are  condiuted  in  axeordance  with  their  mujtJnty  vote  by  its 
officers  wlio  are  thereby  elected;  and  it  make.^  no  interference  with  the 
marriage  or  famih  affairs  of  its  members,  nor  witb  tlieir  religious, 
political,  or  other  opinions. 

ThiH  community  was  projected  in  1868  at  St.  LcnitN,  M<k.  by  Alex- 
ander Longley,  editor  of  The  AUniist,  and  a  veteran  in  eommunistie 
effort.  It  can  hardly  t>e  said  to  have  an  organized  existence  cveti  now, 
as  it  has  only  three  re^^ident  meinlM^rs  and  thirty  applicants.  Mr. 
L#ongley  reports  that  it  in  out  i>f  debt,  owns  40  acres  of  land,  worth 
3^'iiHi,  and  The  AltruiHt  paper  and  printing  office,  w^orth  $5,000*  It 
has  also  an  option  of  4,0OU  acres  of  huid,  and  wants  at  once  one  hun- 
dred men  and  women  to  join  in  the  purchase  and  development  of  this 
property.  With  such  accession  to  it.s  force,  it  hopes  to  start  a  restan- 
mnt,  a  laundry,  and  various  other  activities  in  the  common  interest. 
In  theory  this  community  is  strictly  communistic. 
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The  Association  of  Altruists,  lociited  in  Moorestown,  N,  J.,  was 
organized  in  IIW).  Its  di^clared  object  is  ^^  to  [)rncure  lands  for  the 
urpose  of  erecting  agricultural  and  manufacturing  communities,  and 
0  building  of  ideal  cities,-' with  a  view  'Uo  the  transmutation  of 
'society  from  ♦  *  ♦  com|>etitive  methods  to  an  orderly  giystem  of 
altruistic  cooperation."  It  does  not  expect  to  do  imy  Ijuilding  for  the 
next  five  j^ears,  but  to  devote  itself  mainl}^  Uj  e<lui^tional  work  along 
the  lines  mentioned. 

THE  LOUD  S  FARM, 

Phis  is  the  title  of  a  communistic  movement  at  WcMjdcliti',  N,  J. 
ts  declared  object  is  to  '"forward  the  kingdom  of  (lod  on  earth," 
e  ndigion  of  the  members  is,  as  they  express  it,  **to  <to  the  will  of 
fod  as  dailj"  shown    by  His  spirit,-'     Yet  ''no  imrticular   religious 
belief  is  necessary  to  obtain  admittance,"  and  tfiey  have  ''no  religious 
rvioes."     Some  of  them  say  that   *  The  Lord    tells   them   certain 
ings,  sm-h  as  *  wearing  their  hair  and  l>eard  long,'  *  eating  no  meat,' 
ing  no  medicine,*  'no  resistance  to  persecutors,'  etc."    Others  do 
pn»fe-ss  such  guidance,  but  **  all  are  agreed  to  *  live  and  let  live,' 
&?peeially  to  raise  no  aninmls  to  kill."*    Therefore  they  ""keep  no 
»_i^  — ,.,pj  ||oy.i^(*g^''  which  they  use  for  farm  work*     They  ""eat 
nso  neitiier  milk,  butter,  nor  eggs.''    They  ^'e^it  only 
ytj>^  including  fruity  and  drink  nothing  but  water  as  a 
'  are  at  present  sixteen  memlxMs,  mostly  of  German 
t — all  comimratively  well  educated.     Among  them 
,'  -^      I   rl  fjirpenters. 
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THE  MUTUAL  AID  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

This  ai^ociation  has  its  office  at  86^^  Howard  street,  San  FrancuoOi 
Cal.     It  was  organized  in  1900  for  the  purpose  of  ^^  uniting  all  indi- 
viduals desirous  of  promoting  love  and  human  happiness*  and  of 
diminishing  the  wrongs  which  are  causing  crime,  poverty,  theft,  mur-- 
der,  suicide,  decrepitude,  disease,  and  death/'    It  proposes  to  aocom-- 
plish  this    through  a   ''vohmtary   fraternal   movement,*'   in  whid^ 
individuals  shall  ^'assist  one  another,  through  industrial,  fraternal, 
and  educational  cooperative  efforts,  in  becoming  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting,  and  morally  independent''  of  churph  and  state  interfer- 
ence.    All  persons,  without  regard  to  sex,  creed,   or  color,  wiio 
subsist  by  any  useful  occupation,  are  eligible  for  membership.    No 
initiation  fees,  dues,  or  assessments  are  required,  and  no  constitution, 
by-laws,  or  other  Innding  rules  are  adopted,  as  it  is  deemed  important 
that  each  member  should  maintain  his  or  her  individual  independence. 

The  work  of  the  association  is  to  be  carried  on  under  three  depart- 
ments— the  industrial  exchange,  the  educational  and  literary,  and  the 
correspondence  department. 

The  aim  of  the  industrial  department  is  to  ^^make  the  working  peo- 
ple independent  of  their  capitalistic  oppressors  and  become  their  own 
employees  in  all  branches  of  productive  enterprises." 

The  educational  department  will  devote  itself  to  the  work  of  diffus- 
ing progressive  literature,  teaching  men  how  to  make  the  most  and 
the  best  of  life. 

The  correspondence  department  will  aim  to  bring  distant  members 
into  touch  with  each  other  and  open  the  way  to  a  freer  exchange  of . 
views  among  those  '*who  have  discarded  all  conservatism  and  freed 
themselves  from  social  slavery." 

In  the  view  of  this  association,  the  greatest  enemy  of  man  is  "gov- 
ernment authority  in  the  name  of  law  and  order."  The  association 
professes  to  desire  coopemtion,  but  it  must  be  purely  voluntary  at  all 
stages,  and  leave  the  individual  free  to  do  as  he  or  she  wills,  unimpelied 
by  any  legal  or  governmental  authority.  The  promoters  of  this  move- 
ment feel  that  the  course  which  they  have  marked  out  is  free  from  the 
rocks  on  which  other  organizations  have  been  wrecked,  and  "there- 
fore they  have  no  fear  of  failure,  except  as  caused  by  interference  of 
meddlesome  government  laws." 

''Its  distinguishing  principle,"  writes  the  founder  or  projector,  *Ms 
the  recognition  of  absolute  personal  freedon)  and  independence  in  all 
respects,  and  the  entire  repudiation  of  all  courts,  legal  proceedings, 
and  Government  officials  among  our  people." 

The  relation  of  the  sexes  will  be  governed  by  the  individualB  tb^n- 
selves,  and  all  interference  by  othcvH  dv»coviivtfe«aAV5ed* 

The  membership  directory  »Yiov?<id  «i  Y^sX.  oi  ^'l  *.  ^^x  %i|2^.  '^rt 
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6m)ciatiun.    Thej'sUite  the  conditions  of  membership,  dctine  tht*  rights 

^f  niember^^,  provide  for  the  euiidiu-t  of   business,  and  do  all  other 

jin^s  iigually  done  hy  n  eonstitiition.     Lnnd  only  is  held  in  fommon. 

3e  a*ssoeitttion  owns  the  natiinil  o]>p(>rt unities,  and  handlr,'^  tuc^ney 

only  for  th<'  pui'pose  of  seeiiriuL/  the  titlf^  to  these.     It  has  aln*udy 

IHjJ  ju'res,  and  liy  |)eeeint>f*r  next  will  have  completed  the  purchase  of 

120  more.     All  iiK»ney  iveeived  from  memberships  fjoes  int^»  the  land 

ind.  and  tliis  land  van  never  be  sold,  mortpitfed,  or  disposed  of:  nor 

in  liny  debt  be  etnitrueted  liy  any  pfr»rson  in  the  name  of  the  assoeia- 

tion.     Any  [x^rson  may  be^'onie  a  member  by  payin^i'  into  the  treasury 

sum  e<|ual  t4*  the  cost  of  th4*  land  he  may  select,  paying  ^i  for  a 

feertiticiit^?  and  sul)scribuifr  to  tlie  articles  of  agreement. 

July  Is,  liHK>,  there  were  27  men,  ^4  women,  and  4<i  i-hildren.  Of 
3e  men  ^1  were  Am<*rit*an,  l^  Kn^lish,  and  H  ('anadianN.  Of  the 
roinen  11*  were  American,  2  En^iflish,  'J  Canadiaiiis.  and  t  Russian.  Of 
the  4n  chiUlren  20  were  girls  and  20  l>oys.  There  are  irj  the  colony  ti 
college  graduates  and  1*^  school-teaeliers.  Fifteen  have  passed  through 
the  gmnnnar  gmdes  <jf  the  public  schools,  and  the  rest  are  above  the 
average  in  education  and  inti^lligence.  As  to  trades  represented,  they 
report  H  car  planters,  2  blacksmiths,  1  watchmaker,  i'  shoe  workers,  10 
general  farmers,  while  sevenil  are  skilled  in  ukuc  than  one  trade. 

When  one  wishes  to  leave  this  jLssociation  he  may  sell  his  improve- 
ments ti>  anyone  who  wishes  t(t  buy.  He  t*an  not  sell  his  membership 
the  association.  He  can  only  h>se  the  membership  in  oiu^  way,  i.  e., 
bj  the  nonpayment  of  his  taxes.  For  the  first  two  yeai's  of  the  asso- 
eiation's  existence  only  temporary  houses  were  built*  but  now  there 
!  six  (^omfortable  houses,  and  the  temporary  structures  are  all  soon 
be  replaced  by  lietter  ones.  There  are  two  blacksmith  shops  and 
one  car{x«nter  shop.  All  industries  are  carried  on  either  by  the  indi- 
ridual  or  by  voluntary  cooperation  of  members.  Members  work  or 
lay  as  they  plea.se,  ex<rept  in  cooperation;  then  cooperatoi*^  make 
such  rules  as  they  see  Ht.  '*^Ve  have  no  shirks,''  the  secretary 
leclares.  *'One  wlio  will  not  do  what  is  fair  will  find  no  one  to  work 
exK)perate  with."  Each  person  or  group  manages  its  own  business. 
Touching  sex  relations,  ''each  is  n  law  unto  himself  or  herself."' 
There  are  "very  few  who  do  not  believe  in  absolute  freedom  of 
chtiice,'*  and  •^all  seem  pleasant  and  happy.''  There  being  very  little 
^■k>  quarrel  over,  tliere  is  very  little  difference  of  opini<in  which  t*auses 
^Kny  annoyance.  **No  dissensions  have  fjccurrcd.  Two  went  away 
^Becau^e  they  expected  to  tind  us  living  comnui n is ti chilly  instead  of 
'  individually.  Two  left  because  they  did  not  approve  of  freedom  in 
Jove.  One  left  giving  no  rejison/'  Success  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
^unanimity  of  sentiment  and  opinion. ■■  Families  live  separately, 
fvk'o  tried  livir»g  together,  and  separated.  Two  others  have  lived 
together  for  some  monthi:^* 


(UO  IMJLLKTIJN    OF   THE    DKPARTMKNT   OF    LAlUlK. 

T()POU)BAMK). 

Aiiioiitr  the  niiiny  coopi^rativc  movements  sturt<>(l  in  this  country  io 
iMMcnt  y(Mii\s,  none  perhaps  ^ve  larger  promise  of  suciress  than  that  of 
'roiM>lol>ampo. 

Albert  Kimsey  Owen,  a  young  civil  engineer  of  advanced  vicw8  0D 
social  and  economic  questions,  while  exploring  the  Pacific  coast  id  I 
search  of  a  suitable  terminus  for  a  transcontinental  railway,  wu 
guided  by  the  Indians  to  this  beautiful  bay.  As  ho  looked  at  itti 
waters,  so  deep  and  so  sheltered,  ciipable  of  har))oring  the  fleets  of  tbe 
nations,  he  thought,  '*What  a  glorious  site  for  the  foundation  of  a 
new  civilization,  free  from  the  selfishness  and  strife  that  so  mar  the 
piuseiit."  As  the  thought  rooted  itself  in  his  mind  it  took  definite 
form,  and  soon  changtjd  to  a  puriK)se  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  devoted  his  life.  He  planned  and  wrote  and  lectured,  educating  a 
nuiltitude  of  people  into  sympathy  with  his  purpase.  He  estahlitshed 
relations  of  confidence  and  friendship  with  President  Diaz,  of  the 
Mexican  Ittipublic,  and  with  other  jx^rsons  of  chai*acter  and  influence.  • 
who  favored  his  plans. 

In  liS8<)  he  obtaincnl  from  Mexico  concessions  for  a  colony  and  rail- 
road,  the  colony  concession  embmcing  a)K)ut  3(M),(KK)  acres  of  land, 
w  itli  valuable  i)ri vileges.  The  railroad — from  Topolobam)K>  to  Texa3— 
carried  under  the  final  terms  of  the  concessions  10,0<N),0(H)  acres  of 
land  and  other  generous  conditions.  The  col<my  was  Inased  uix)n  the 
following  f undamentid  principles : 

The  Golden  Rule.     All  land  and  other  natural  resouives  were  re- 
gardcnl  as  the  gift  of  God  and  the  common  proi)erty  of  all  mankind. 
All  proi)erties  and  ix)wers  created  by  the  jXiople  in  common  were  to 
be  held  as  conunon  property,  the  individual  being  entitled  only  to  the 
product  of  his  labor.     Money  was  regarded  only  as  a  syml)ol  repre- 
senting service,  and  should  have  no  commodity  value.     Religion  wa^ 
looked  ui)on  as  a  matt(»r  bi?tween  the  individual  and  his  God,  with 
which  the  st^ite  should  have  no  concern  whatever.     Liinds  and  hou^ 
lots  were  held  only  by  lease,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  hold  moi*ethan 
hi'  could  cultivate.     Imj)rovements  were  ])rivate  projKMlj',  and  could 
be  sold  or  willed  through  the  compimy,  but  not  held  out  of  use,  sub- 
K'ascMl,  or   renti^d.     Factories,  restaumnts,    hotc^.ls,  laundries,  public 
halls,  theaters,  dairies,  markets,  stores,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the 
gc*nerally  recognized  public  utilities,  wer<^  to  be  owned  and  operated 
collectively.     No  firm  or  legal  association  was  permitted  within  the 
<ompany.     Free  auditoriums  w(»re  to  Ih^  furnished  for  the  preaching 
and  t(»aching  of  any  doctrine  the  jieople  wished  to  hear,  hut  no  speciid 
favor  should  be  shown  to  any.     All  service  rendei"ed  was  to  bo  paid 
for  in  printed  scrip,  or  receive  credit  on  the  books  of  the  company. 
The  Ininkin^  department  of  tW  compatvy  N^\!WA>i!ti\iA«b\iv\s«v\^^ 
bank  in  which  the  deposits  were  «Grv\i:ttH'\iv>!\«MAoi\s»\i«^^«»^^^ifi 
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Muss^  VUH  traii^dict^d  dingily  with  ihv  tio|wirtuirnt.      1'insiru's.s  wits 

riilcr  ten  flefnirtmcnls,  tin*  bpadn  o(  whit'li  iMJuntitutod  tho 

,     .    iirccturjs. 

Tbt^  l^rMit  Fancier  CV)m|*atiy  wa^  orpuiizod  Uioi^tahli.sli  tli*^  mltniy. 

luid  I^w•ificCity— tbc  rity  of  p^*aet*—  was  laid  oil  on  the  shores  of  Topu- 

lolmni|K»  and  Chuim  Iwiyj*,  rnodokul  uftcr  th**  lu'st  that  t-ivilization  luis 

<tc%'ulofN?d.    TheKttK*k  wan  plac^ud  at  ^li}  a  sharo.     Each  reHidemt  1110111- 

tier  wt%^  rf»i|uir<Hl  to  h^iLse  a  lot,  fur  wliii!li  ho  hjul  hIso  to  pay  $10.    Tho 

tiuiii(ii«r  of  shan*j<  which  any  one  porson  nii^^lit  hold  was  limitod^  and 

TOitrietiunh  placed  on  his  voting  power,     Concessionh  were  not  to  \h* 

n\n*m*i\  for  o<*i'upaney  tnitil  ^15(MHMl  were   in   liand  for  niieh  arrange- 

taenia  as  were  needed  to  make  labor  iniaiediately  prtKluetive,     Then 

|lti>  j^iM'tod  pioniM^r«  were  to  orgiinizc  and  istart  the  in<lu.strie.snn(i 

prepare  for  the  e^iniinjr  of  others.      Hut  the  eager  and  foolish  hastc>  of 

»aim- ti^it)  piHiple  —two-ill  irds  of  thotn  women  and  children^ — defeated 

Ibean  \)hm»  mid  wrought  irremediahh*   disiister  arjd  eonfusioiu      In 

ithm  Ui  th\s.  negotiations  for  the  IniiUling  of  the  railrtnid  failed, 

till   llUpes  that  had   li*»*'n    luisfd   nn    tlu'   i-irrvini/  Hilt  <»['   thi>  inlj-r 

pri»<e  ciiiiH>  to  ruiught. 

lUi  llie  most  serious  (nmhle  gr*'W  out  of  tiie  UHongruous  and  unlit 
riiil  witlj  whicdi  to  hty  the  foutnUUionsof  the  eolony,  Theenforeed 
sibeciice  of  Mn  Owen  luade  matters  still  wor«e*  and  though  some  efforts 
we ro  made  to  hring  order  out  of  the  ehaos  unexpeete<lly  preeipitatcid 
by  thU  deJiige  of  jxTsons  of  various  n»inds  and  theoric;^*  things  wont 
iile&dilT  fmin  \md  t<j  worne,  until  tiruilly  ^'alterationi*  were  made  in  tli« 
tertiiJ*  of  the  conce-ss ions  forbidding  miy  more  eooperutiv^e  experiment/^ 
8i»  that  Mr,  C/won  himself  eamu  to  write,  in  bitterness  of  soul:  ''All 
my  I'ffortw  have  brought  only  sorrow  upow  those  I  tried  most  to  j^vrvij/' 

PKAUtlE  HOME,  OR  SU.KVILU:. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Himk,  author  of  "American  Communities/''  writing  in 
IhlK  mentions  this  as  **one  of  the  uiost  intiTesting  ex|Hirimenl^i  now 
in  prngpsss/*  K.  V.  Boissiere,  a  Freneh  gentleman  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture, invented  here  in  land,  buildings,  etc.,  over  $l(M^mHj^  whieh  he 
prtjj>o*4,*d  to  devoti^  to  assoeiation  antl  eooperation  Iwisi^d  on  attractive 
industry.  It  was  a  movement  projected  oa  tlie  lines  of  Fouriia'istu. 
Mod  ttppeuri^  t^i  have  shared  the  fate  of  all  othe]>4  of  it.s  kind  started  in 
Uiii^  eountry.  Though  not  able  to  obtain  the  details  of  the  venture, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inijuiry  a  copy  of  the  chart^'r  and  by  daws  of 
the  De  Itoiiwiere  Odd  Fellows'  Orphans'  Home  and  Industrial  School 
A>  '  ^'-Fi  of  Kiinms  wjls  re*»eived,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that 
tbr  tcrefci  of  ground  donated  to  the  orphans*  home  was  all  that 

reuiaiiied  of  th(*<  Piiiiric  Home  enteqiriso  at  *Silkville,  Kans.  This,  it 
mui^t  Ih*  tfonfei!ised,  is  a  much  more  fortimato  outcome  than  that  of 
tfmnj  atltrr^,  hut  not  tlmt  for  which  the  pro'ji'etor  ol  \Aiv!  \uva"v?.m\^!^X* 
'  maJ  ktiHitviL 
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TlIK  NKIIALKM  VAI.LKY  COOPERATIVE  COLONY. 

This  lioniino  the  i^orpomtc  name  of  the  Columbia  Cooperative  Col- 
oriy,  (>rgiiinz(»d  at  Miwt,  Coluin})ia  County,  Oreg.,  on  December  5, 
1 88<).  Its  principal  object  was  '*  honieH  and  employment  for  memYiers,'* 
with  ''justice  to  all.'^  It  was  socialistic  in  aim,  and  held  profjerty ool- 
UH'tiv<»ly.  The  menU)crship  fee  was  $500  in  money  or  material.  It 
had  about  iifty  members,  of  various  nationalities,  representing  nuiDy 
lalK)ring  trades,  but  engaged  chiefly  in  lumljering.  Men  worked  c%ht 
houi-s  a  day,  and  showed  no  dis[)osition  to  shirk  or  lean.  Sex  relatioiu 
w^ere  normal.  The  c^iuses  given  for  dissensions  and  withdrawals  were 
'*" inexperience"'  and  'N>ther  interests." 

The  colony  is  said  to  have  failed  l)e(^uso  of  '"surrounding  oppositioD 
and  lack  of  funds." 

THE  UNIONS  MILL  COMPANY. 

The  Unions  Mill  Company  wius  organized  in  1802,  at  Nehalem,  Tilla- 
mook County,  Oreg.  It  was  socialistic  in  aim,  but  made  all  workers 
equal  in  regard  to  salary.  All  pro|)erty  outside  of  stock  was  held  in 
conunon.  Stock  was  $100  per  share,  and  only  stockholders  could  he 
memliers.  Tlu*  j)rincipal  industry  was  luml)ering,  carried  on  coopeni- 
tively  und<M'  the  eight-hour  rule.  There  was  no  infringement  on  the 
family  life. 

Failure  is  attribut^'d  to  "a  stringency  in  the  money  market,^  So 
information  ha,«<  biu'ii  re<<Mved  as  to  the  numl)er  of  members  or  the 
amount^  inv^'stvd. 

PROJECTED  SOCIETIES. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  short-lived  organizations,  many  societien 
have  been  projected  that  nev4»r  unite rialized.  They  were  wholly  on 
papei-  and  in  th(*  desires  of  their  projectoi*s.  It  does  not  tn^m  needful 
or  desirablu  to  give  a  list  of  th(\se. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

The  first  fact  that  forces  itself  upon  the  att^Mition,  in  a  study  of 
coopemtive  lif<^  is  that  most  communities  arc  very  short  lived.  The 
great  majority  die  in  infancy.  They  never  ]>ecome  able  to  go  alone. 
The  second  fact  is  —looking  at  the  matt(»r  from  the  American  point  of 
view—  that  those  di<»  soonest  that  ought  to  live  longest.  In  other  words, 
d^MUocracy  in  a  cooi)erative  conununity  has  so  far  proven  a  source  of 
weakness  nither  than  of  strength,  of  death  mther  than  of  life.  There 
is  not  one  cooix^rative  <'onmumity  in  the  country  ten  years  old  that  has 
popuhir  government.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  is  much  more 
than  half  this  age.  Those  commvvmtWA  V^\^\\n^  Vot^E^jb*.  %MA\s««ft 
mo/it  pwi^lKnvus  in  which  the  giiv\c\'VL\m«ii\\i*iTAAie^"^^'^^*** 
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Hhaphi^  tho  j^ovfrnmi'Tit  or  I»ii«iiiefct8  luaiuip^inent  iiiul  in  wliii'li  an 
tiiu8t  Tiiilitnry  di.sdptiiie  has  ^>eeii  oxercised  by  some  centml  iiutliority, 
le  Shakers,  for  instaru-o,  now  iiioro  thati  a  century  aiul  a  <|a!irter 
old,  are  governed  hy  a  eentnil^mijiist^-y  eompQ.sett  of  two  ii'pm  each 
sex.  The  first  ehosen  of  th^^si?  four  in  the  head  of  the  tninistry  fOiAl 
the  others  are  merely  his  or  her  advisers.  All  of  lhi»so  are  «'ho?^cri 
from  the  chunh  order  aiulapi>o'uited  hy  the  luMt  preceding  head  of  the 
niini.stry.  Thus*  each  prime  niinish»r  eh(x>8eH  hin  own  .sueejn.«wsor.  The 
authority  of  tho.se  so  cliosen  and  a)*p<iiiiterl  is  (*fm tinned  and  estahlishtnl 
by  the  spontaneous  a<*tion  <»f  the  whoti*  body.  Of  roiirse  it  is  ivipiiretl 
that  all  so  chosen  ^*  shall  he  blameless  ehanieters*  faithful,  honeyt^  and 
uprijfht,  tdothed  with  the  spirit  of  meekra'ss  and  humility,  ^'ifted  vvitli 
wisdom  and  understiindint^,  and  of  threat  exp<'rit*nt'e  in  tfie  thiugs  of 
God»"  for,  *'a.H  faithful  ambassiKhirH  of  Christ/*  it  is  claimed,  *^they 
are  invested  with  wisdom  and  authority  by  the  revehttion  of  God  to 
guide,  teach,  and  direct  His*-hurrh  on  earth  in  Its  "ipiritual  travel,  and 
toconuHe!  and  julviiju*.  in  other  matters  of  Importance,  wht^ther  spiritual 
or  temporal."  **To  thi>  ministry  aii|)nrtains,  tht^refoiv,  tht^  powm*  to 
appoint  ministers,  riders,  and  deartms,  and  with  the  riders  to  assii^n 
otDces  of  care  and  truHt  to  such  brethren  and  sisters  as  they  shall 
jnd^e  to  Ix'  best  i|iiafitiiHl  for  theolfircs  to  whirli  they  may  be  assit^ned. 
These  apiXMntmi^nts  havintr  rfceivi'd  thr  approval  of  the  rhurcli  ov 
family  concerned,  arc  thereby  c*onlinncd  suid  estiiblished  until  alti^red 
or  reprah'd  by  tin-  sume  auth(uity/^ 

Whatever  objections  may  l»e  urged  against  such  a  systeuj  of  govern- 
iuent,  it  nm  t  lx»  confess*»d  that  it  h*is  avoidenl  the  dissensions  and  dis- 
ruptions that  have  occurred  undi^r  the  mor*' demoenitie  forms.  There 
has  t>een  more  or  l<*ss  of  com|>laint  and  grtimbllng,  c*ven  aujiaig  the 
Shakers,  and  oceasionall}'  members  htive  left  on  account  of  dissatis- 
fa*'tion,  but  in  the  niiiin  they  liave  held  tt»Lrether,  submitted  to  the  rule 
of  tliost*  in  aiitluu'ity,  and  acliteved  nuieli  in  the  way  of  malt^'iid  rom- 
fort,  and  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  H  nan  rial  prosperity. 

Soniething  of  tin*  same  theury  niul  system  of  govi'rmuriit  ha,s  tjb- 
tidned  in  all  other  comnuuiities  that  lane  achieved  tinam^ial  su<'cess. 
In  a  sense,  they  have  all  been  theoei'acies,  laying  r-hiirn  to  an  inspired 
leadership,  through  wdiich,  th**y  lielieve.  they  have  <*njoyi'd  divine 
guidaner,  and  so  been  saved  frtnn  the  jrdstakes  and  follies  that  have 
brouglit  ruin  to  so  many  others.  The  Harmonists  and  Zoarite^  tajth 
claimed  such  leadership  and  guidance,  and  during  the  early  yi*ai-s  of 
their  prosperitv  submitted  themselves  in  a  way  to  ir»dicate  the  sincer* 
ity  of  their  profeasionw.  Later,  however,  when  their  old  leaders 
ss<h1  away  and  authority  cjime  into  the  hands  of  others  whcj  <lid  not 
pve  satisfactiory  proof  of  their  right  to  rule,  when  ,sueeess  in  various 
8nt4*rpri!*eK  sHinuhite^l  and»itiorj,  and  tin*  gn>wing  wealth  of  the  covw 
muiiity  led  the  younger  and  more  euU»rpv\sVug  Ui  AeMYvi  VW  \vwi^^\ 
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opportimit'u^s  which  thoy  saw  in  the  world  outside,  the  old  reveremf 
for  tuithority  and  the  old  belief  in  guidance  died  out,  and  the  .secd^ol 
dissension  and  dissolution  ])egan  to  sprout.  Dissatisfied  incmlieK 
sought,  in  withdmwing  from  these  eomniunities,  to  recover  thnmgh 
the  courts  their  share  in  the  property  of  the  soi'ieties.  But  theraaits 
sustiin(»d  .lK>th  of  these  coninumities  in  the  contention  that  in  Icuvinp 
the  conununit}'  all  claim  to  a  share  in  the  property  was  forfeited. 

The  Amana  Society  put>;  the  claim  of  inspired  lejidership  and  divinf 
guidance  to  the  front,  and  haa  so  far  succeeded  in  preserving  among 
its  i)eopl(»  the  old  faith  and  the  old  spirit  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Its 
situation  until  recently  has  favored  its  effoits  in  this  regard.  Owning 
a  wiioi(»  township  in  Iowa,  and  few  of  its  memlwrs  speaking  any  hut 
the  (ierman  language,  they  have  been  practically  excluded  from  con- 
tact with  the  world  outside.  With  the  increase  of  population,  how- 
ever, in  the  State  about  them,  and  with  the  growth  of  their  own  inana- 
facturing  industries,  involving  the  employment  of  much  hired  lahor, 
it  is  no  longer  possi]»le  to  keep  up  the  old  degree  of  seclusion;  hence  I 
the  futui'c  is  likely  to  make  serious  inroads  on  their  Old  World  ideas.      ' 

rp  to  date,  however,  Amana  is  the  one  cooiwrativc  society  in  our 
country  that  has  kept  up  a  steady  increase  in  population  as  well  as  in 
wealth.  This  could  not  have  hai)pened  had  they  adopted  the  Shaker 
views  in  regjird  to  celil)acv,  for  few  have  come  to  them  from  the  out- 
side in  recent  years,  and  they  could  not  j^ssibl}'  have  induced  the  j'outh 
of  this  country  to  j)ledge  themselves  to  such  a  life.  Their  growth  has 
been,  as  normal  growth  nuist  !)e,  mainly  from  within.  Taken  hv 
decades,  Iw^giiming  in  lst;i,  the  num!>ers  increased  jis  follows:  572, 
l,4t)(),  l,r>2l,  l,r>ss,  l,S(M) — th<»  present  membei-ship. 

Tin*  fiwt"^  in  I'egjird  to  this  society  tend  to  negative  the  Shaker  claim 
that  c(»libacy  is  a  necessary  condition  of  harmonious  and  successful 
connnunity  life.     The  family,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  has  iicen 
the  salvation  of  Amana.     Without  it  growth  would  have  stopjx'd  with 
the  last  accession  from  the  Old  World.     Death  would  have  thinned  its 
ranks,  age  enf(M»bl(Hi  its  workers,  and,  like  the  Shaker  Jiocieties,  it 
would  have  been  well  on  the  road  to  dissolution.     But  its  seven  fami- 
lies have  now  a  population  perhaps  (JCM)  gn^ater  than  the  8*>  (formerly 
5S)  Shaker  communes,  which  once,  had  a  i>opulation  of  nearly  0,0<i<». 
If  Amana  should  have  the  wisdom  to  retiiin  the  essential  principles  of 
the  cooju'rative  life,  while  opening  its  doors  to  what  is  true  and  good 
in  our  modern  thought  and  V\U\  it  might  tide  itself  sjifely  over  the  bar 
into  the  harbor  of  the  better  conditions  sure  to  Ik?  evolved  out  of  the 
old. 

TIkm'c  arc*  many  who  feel  that  no  mtional  religion  can  furnish  a  bond 

of  union  strong  enough  to  hold  Yve.o\Ae  \ov;^\Wt  \w  «^cys^T«A\N^  ^€sctv 

that  only  .some  fanati<'ul  form  oi  \\e\\oi,  viYAeVv  vve^iC^Uwsissift'^^'t^ 

^^upenmUmill  v  inspired  and  his  hvsWxw  \v^  A\v\w\>-  t«s w^^ 

thnt  unity  of  effort,  tlmt  spirit  ol  devotxouvw^  ^tx^««s« 
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jurnRK«>.     ^Dns  in,  prolmMy  too  miicli  tonlHriii.     lijitioiml  ri^li^ori  \s  iw 
oiily  jiartialiy  cknTlo|x»d,  anti  no  diMtiUft  siiid  Hopanit*^  BOtietv  liuH' 
lit»en  foriiKMl  |H*r%*«d*Hi  liy  it**  -spirit*     If  wo  may  judtr***^*^  ^^l'  ^>y  th 
it  And  by  whnt  we  know  of  man,  it  in  not  too  much  to  nay  that  an 
I'm  of  (ir|^kni/;Htion  wliii-h  is  to  hold  mon  top»thi'r  for  c'oojwM'ativo 
it,  ill  the  p^uoml  intereM,  and  not  luertdy  in  the  interontof  (HM>per- 
!>*,  niu.*<t  have  \t<  rnol.'^  in  the  re^l  nature  of  man  and  in  the  natut*«i 
that  univer8e  oi  which  he  \h  a  part. 

Then*  must  he  a  di»ep  eonvirtion  of  tla*  prescn****  and  sfien*dnejs.s  of 
law,  demanding  Nueli  dcvoticm  t-o  the  eotnnion  woaL  and  a  further, 
liKUiirh  involved,  ronvietion  thiit  a  I!  tht»  forces  of  the  universe  are  oi 
the  aide  of  tho8C  und  working  witli  tlKKse  in  w^hom  tldn  spirit  of  devo< 
tioti  livfis  Hnd  ruh'.s.  Ah^n  who  think  the  nniver^e  indifferent  will  bii 
thcttLselve^^  indifferent.  Men  who  really  believe  in  a  *•  power  that; 
iiittke.H  fur  right^vmsne.s8,''  and  who  know  that  the  hiw  throu|/h  \vhit»l 
thiii  power  work?*  i?^  wrought  itito  the  very  strueture  of  om-  l»eing  and' 
biys*  itK  unt^^asingarid  irrevoeable  deniumls  ujvjh  us,  will  lie  most  likely 
Ui  work  for  righteoasness.  It  mutt^^^rs  little  whether  we  t*all  this  con-i 
wtirtii  by  the  name  of  religion  or  not  It  inatters  much  whether  it  is  a' 
viUii  ttiid  tvntrolling  power  in  hutnan  lives.  The  sneirt  of  surecss, 
wlu*r<^  piarccss  has  lK*en  won,  and  in  the  degree  in  w^hieh  it  has  iK^en 
wiin«  U  to  Ik*  found  in  the  presence  and  doininanee  of  this  entn  iction.  It 
Itah  taken  a  variety  of  foniis  and  has  been  aci^ompanied  by  nmeh  of 
uli^urdity  and  Hujiej^stitron,  but  it  seems  that  ibis  kernel  of  tnith  is 
always  i^rv^Bcnt.  The  absurdities  and  superstitions  hiive  bc^en  inevita- 
ble aiH-*impaniments  of  the  merwuid  the  times,  but  they  liavt*  m»t  been 
in  aiiy  wa}'  neee,ssary  to  give  vitality  and  pf>wer  to  the  thought  with 
which  they  wen*  eonneeti^d,  any  nfore  than  the  spot*ial  forms  of  com- 
munity  life  which  from  time  to  tiriie  hav»*  developed  are  essential 
expressions  of  that  spirit  of  love  and  brotherh*H>d  out  of  which  thi^y 
ha^'espnmg.  This  is  to  survive  and  gi-ow.  The  form  in  which  it  shall 
H  itself  is  for  the  future  to  reveal. 
.L  u^  the  tastimtiny  of  those  w^io  have  niadi'  careful  study  of  the  more 
micccssful  communities  that  '*the  memlMM-K  of  thes**  not  only  accumu* 
bite<l  more  property  per  capita  than  men  averaged  outside,  but  that 
during  its  iircuniuUitiou  they  enjoyed  a  greater  amount  of  comfort, 
lUld  va."<tly  great4*r  .«*ecurity  against  want  and  deruorali nation,  than  wero 
attained  by  their  neighliorKof  the  surrounding  pjpulati(vn,  with  better 
schools  and  training  for  their  children,  and  far  less  exposun*  fi)r  the 
WDjnen  and  tlie  aged  i^nd  infirm,^'  When  Mr,  Nordhoff  w*rott%  in  If^lO 
III  IHTS,  he  said:  *' It  is  n  low  estimate  of  the  wealth  ty\'  the  T'i  com- 
iimnos  t<»  place  it  at  #l2jMioj»no/*  *'This  would  average,"  he  naid, 
"for  men.,  wome>n,  and  children,  over  5|?2,*K>u  apic*ee,  uiost  of  which 
/wjv  fHu*n  rn'Htcfi  hy  thi* imth^nt  industry  and  strict  eemvnwv  *a\\<\\\vvVi<?A'^ 
f  iUianians^  without  a  /los/f  jc«.  or  f^ix^r^^r  .i.-  o.>  .m\  \\\eiv  \>\\v\  \rv  a^ 
kieMmJ  mthaut  puUiful  u*il '' 
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System  in  their  work,  neatness,  and  eleanlinfiias.  ai'e  also  (charac- 
teristic of  these  communities.     Their  farms  are  l)etter  tilled  and  kept, 
their  orchards  are  more  thrifty,  their  stock  l>etter  cared  for  and  of 
finer  quality  than  that  of  their  neighl>ors.     Their  Iwrns  and  farm 
buildings  generally  are  models  of  convenience,  being  supplied  with 
labor-saving  contrivances  and  every  arrangement  for  the  comfort  of 
the  stock.     Their  houses  are  furnished  also  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences for  lightening  the  labor  of  the  women,  and  when  we  reflect 
that  the  men  are  all  regular  in  their  habits,  and  never  come  home 
intoxicated  or  abusive;  that  the  wood  house  is  always  kept  well  filled, 
and  the  water  f)rought  into  the  kitchen,  it  is  clear  that  in  some  respects 
at  least  the  women  of  such  well-to-do  communities  enjoy  more  of  ease 
and  comfort  than  their  sisters  outside.     The  very  permanence  of  the 
commune  is  an  encouragement  to  indulge  in  labor-saving  arran^- 
ments  which  would  not  !)e  thought  of  in  a  temporary  home. 

Another  feature  common  to  all  communities,  whether  successful  or 
unsuci'essful,  is  their  freedom  from  dissipation  and  crime.     They  need 
no  jails  or  prisons.     The  men  and  women  who  compose  them  are  with 
few  exceptions  high  minded  and  honorable,  however  visionary  and 
cranky.     Most  pf  them  have  high  ideals  and  are  disposed  to  live 
decently  and  soberly.     There  are  individual  exceptions,  of  course^  bat 
this  is  the  rule.     In  the  more  enduring  of  the  conmiunities  mentioned 
it  has  been  conspicuously  so.     Indeed,  the  Owen  community  at  Kew 
Harmony  is  the  only  one  that  has  left  a  discreditable  record  in  Uus 
respect     And  this  seems  to  have  been  due  to  laxity  in  the  regulations 
under  which  peivons  were  admitted,  and  the  absence  of  any  well-oon- 
ceived  system  of  government  or  industry.     Where  cnre  has  l)een  taken 
to  see  that  candi(iat(^s  for  iidmission  were  persons  of  good  repute, 
ready  to  pledge  themselves  t^)  whatever  of  devotion  and  sacrifi(*e  the 
needs  of  the  (*omnuuiity  might  demand,  there  has  l^een  remarkable 
freedom  from  such  dissij^ition    anil  vice  as   have  developed  in  all 
ordinary  city  life. 

How  fur  it  is  ]K)ssible  t^)  scH'ure  such  results  in  society'  at  large,  and 
yet  preserve  tlu*  freedom  essential  U)  the  l)est  chamcter  development, 
is  a  ((uestion  which  only  the  future  can  answer.  So  far  as  the  experi- 
ence of  existing  cooyK'nitivi*  movcnicnts  enables  us  to  judge,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  present  tnMid,  while  decidedly  in  favor  of  some  form  of 
coo|>emtive  effort,  is  incresisiiigly  averse  to  the  comnmnistic  idc^l,  and 
especially  to  life  in  the  communal  home.  The  problem  whi(*h  the 
future  has  to  solve  is,  How  shall  we  se<*ure  to  the  people  the  social 
and  economic  advanbigc^**  of  a  laiger  cooperation  while  preserving  and 
developing  the  higher  and  nobler  tyjw  of  individual  and  family  lifel 
The  solution  will,  we  doubt  not.  in  due  time  lie  found,  and  found 
along  the  lines  of  a  normal  evoluUou. 


THE  KEQRa  LANDHQLDEE  OV  GEORGIA, 

UV    W.    K.    KURfJHAIif>T    OU    BOI8,    I'H.    f). 


One  cif  the  1 


grenteMt  prohleiitH  of  etiiancip»ition  m  tlie  I  nited  Stntes 

mms*  ll»e  I'elation  of  the  freedinen  tc>  tlie  land.     MillioiiM  of  lalKH-ers, 

rlniineil  prineipiillA'  U>  furin  life,  were  su<ldenly  freed.      If  they  were 

left    biJutlei<K,   honielews,  and    without  iiitniey  or   tools,   HtaiTation  oi' 

iractioal  iTeiiHlaveiiieiil  awaited  them;  if  they  were  to  lie  g^iven  laiid, 

rbo  was  to  pay  f     In  the  dis^nisKion  that  arone  on  the  eve  of  the  proc- 

Itttiiiitioii  of   lsr>5  (h*«re  wius  o-t'iirral  atj^ri'enient  that  in  some  way  land 

iiiii*t  Im^  furnished  the  freednien.     Thisdeniand  heeanie  more  and  more 

llli|)eralive  as  the  Northern  armies  jM*netrated  t\w  SoutlL     Thousands 

>f  Negrtie*i  droppi»d  their  wcnk  antl  followed  the  Northern  ariiiie!4  in 

IroviSf^  tmtil  the  prohlem  of  their  .sulisisteiu*e  and  ultiniate  disixwal 

riK«canie  pressintf  and  puzzling. .)tKspeeially  w^jus  this  the  case  in  (leorpa 

[iftftcr  Slirnnan's  tnari'lu      In  one  dispiteh  U*  Geneml  Saxton,  Shi«rman 

I  wrote  fnmi  Savannah  in  IHUb'.  *'Pleti^e  receive  7*M>  'e^^fitraljands.'  the 

lirHf  tn>*lallment  of  1,500.     Many  of  them  are  from  far  up  in  Georgia, 

[and  a  long,  weary,  and  sorrow  fid  tramp  they  have  had/*     Nfit  only 

]  w«:<  tbeiv  tbuj<  a  migmtion  of  freedinen  liehind  the  invading  aimies, 

|biit  in  front  of  thrm  the  slaves  wei*e  **refugeetr'  here  and  tJiere  for 

[safe  kei*|>if»g,  i.  e.,  huddled  in  sueh   tniek  eountie.M  sis  Dougherty,  Ga.,, 

[to  k€*«^'p  thi'in  from  the  L'nion  s<dtliei^. 

The  tirst  feasilile  plan  to  meet  this  Hituation    was  to  employ  the 

[N<*jfroi\H  alioitt  the  ramps,  HiNt  ixs  servants  arul  lidiorers,  and  tinally  as 

hivaldiers.     Thrcuigh  the  wage,sand  l>ounty  money  thus  received  a  fund 

I  of  :*imie(hlng  lH'lW4*en  tivt*  and  Icmj  millions  of  dollars  was  distributed 

lamotig  the  freeduirii — a  mere  pittance  per  capita,  hut  t»nough  in  some 

|€iii<t*>itrteimlile  recipients  to  buy  a  little  land  and  start  as  snaill  farmers. 

All  thiiJ,  however.  wa«  mere  tern  porn  ry  makeshift;  the  great  mass  of 

the  fn^i>dmen  were  yet  to  In*  provided  for,  and  tlic  (irst  FrtMHlmen's 

Bureau  law  of  iHOo  sought  to  do  this  by  offering  to  freedmen  on  eaay 

jteniis  tlif  atittJidoned  farms  and  plantations  in  the  conquered  territorv. 

[ThU  offer  was  eagerly  seized  upon,  and   there  sprang  tip  along  the 

MisHis.-«ippi,   in    Lfouisiana,   and   on   the  conHts  of  the  CaroHnat^  and 

[Owjrgia   M»rips   of   huised    plantations   under  Government  direction, 

IirA#»/i  /Ae  Fn^edtuen^H  Ikiitmn  took  charge  it  recA^vviid  u«isw:\^^  i^v^N^^T^  I 
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acres  of  such  land  and  5,000  pieces  of  town  property,  from  the  leasin|r 
of  which  a  revenue  of  nearly  $400,000  was  received  from  freednion. 
The  poli(;y  of  President  Johnson,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  thL< 
method  of  furnishing  land  to  the  landless.  His  proclamation  of 
amnesty  i)mctic4illy  restored  the  bulk  of  this  seized  property  tf»  its 
former  owners,  and  within  a  few  years  the  black  tenants  were  dis- 
possessed or  Iwcjune  laborers. 

The  a(^t  of  1866  was  the  next  and  last  wholesale  attempt  to  plaoe 
land  >vithin  the  reach  of  the  emancipated  slaves.  It  opened  to  both 
white  and  black  settlers  the  public  lands  of  the  Gulf  States.  Rut  lark 
of  capital  and  tools  and  the  opposition  of  tlie  whites  made  it  impoHsible 
for  many  Negroes  to  take  Jidvantage  of  this  opening,  so  that  only 
a]x)ut  4,(X)0  families  were  thas  provided  for. 

Thus  the  efforts  to  pro\4de  the  f  reedman  with  land  and  tools  ended, 
and  by  1870  he  was  left  to  shift  for  himself  amid  new  and  dangerous 
social  surroundings.      No  such  curious  and  i*eckless  experiment  b 
emancipation  has  been  made  in  modern  times.     Certainly  it  would  not 
have  been  unnatural  to  suspect   that  under  the   circumstances  the 
Negroes  would  become  a  mass  of  poverty-stricken    vagabonds  and 
criminals  for  many  generations;  and  yet  this  has  l)een  far  from  the 
c-ase.     The  census  of  1890  investigated  the  ownership  of  land  to  some 
extent,  and  although  the  returns  were  a<'knowlexlged  to  l)e  defective, 
yet  they  form  a  general  estimate  of  considerable  value.     From  thej« 
returns  we  gather  that  of  1,410,769  Negro  heads  of  families  in  the 
United  Stiites,  ii64,288  owned  their  homes  and  farms  and  1,146,481 
were  tenants.     If  we  (*oniine  our  view  to  the  Southern  States,  we  find 
that  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  18.77  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  own 
land,  and  in  the  South  Central  States  16.66  per  cent.     Such  figures 
and  the  more  accurate  and  detailed  statistics  of  two  or  three  South- 
ern States  which  have  separate  returns  of  white  and  colored  owners 
indicate  that  in  the  inten^al  of  thirty-eight  yeai*s  from  1863  to  1901 
the  oman(.'ipated  Negro  and  his  children  have  accumulated  a  cronsid- 
cra!>le  amount  of  real  estate.     It  is  of  the  greatest  8ociologi(*4il  inter- 
est to  study  the  steps  by  which  this  property  was  accunmlatod  and  to 
note  the  tendencies  past  and  present.     Perhaps  there  could  l>e  found 
no  other  singU*  index  of  the  results  of  the  struggle  of  the  f  i-ccdman 
upward  so  signilii'ant  jis  the  ownership  of  land;  and  as  a  tremcndoas 
social  experiment  the  (luestion  of  the  relation  of  the  freedmen  to  the 
soil  is  among  the  most  important  of  our  day. 

The  Stiite  of  Georgia  presents,  for  many  reasons,  an  excellent  field 
for  local  study  of  the  land  question.     It  has  the  largest  Negro  popu- 
lation of  any  State  in  the  Union;  it  lies  largely  in  the  Black  Belt  and 
yet  includes  a  great  diversity  oi  aoc\a\  \wvA. -^Vi-^ AceX  eo\\iai\Qk\vA\  vtia 
noted  as  the  center  of  some  of  t\\c^  iwot^l  TttiKxcsX  V!tio\3k!^\.  wA^rJoss^  w 
the  Negro  probieni,  and  yet  ho\dw  a\^  i\  \\\vl.sa  oi  v^s^^^l  «A\-^rf&« 
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ffilk;  linnllw  antl  of  Hpoij^Ivo  hn|>cirtjiricp  lo  the  student  J  it  iw 
["ttif  ntily  Statp  tJiut  has  kept  H  rietiiiled  reeorri  of  Ne^ro  landhoklirig,  ] 
^'vtitHlin^  ovrr  a  «iuiirt4*r  of  a  centurv\j 

Htudy.  therefore,  U  an  attempt  to  make  char  the  stejis  by 
vilai'h  47u,iH>0  Maek  freeclmen  and  their  ehildreii  have  in  one  of  the 
ft>nui*r  i^lxLVv  SbitcM  j^ained  poH8e8«ion  cif  over  a  iniltion  acren  of  land 
inn  >rf*ri<*rati<nv,  the  vahie  **f  this  land  and  it*<  situation^  the  conditions  | 
of  ownership,  and  tlie  proper  inti^rprctation  of  the^e  .statistie.'i  a8  Hoeial 
|iln-tu  HtiiMia. 

METHOD  AND  SCOPE  OF  THIS  INQUIRY, 

The  riijof  j^urcG  of  infommtion  coneerning  the  ownership  of  huid 
I  by  Gt'or^'-itt  Negi*oe8  is  the  annual  report  of  the  comptroller-general 
[of  the  State,     (reorjfia,  however,  is  a  jx^euliar  State  in  its  hwal  govern- 
ImrnL     The  eounties  form  hir^'ely  irid<*pen(leTit  axhnini.strative  units, 
|Mritb  their  own  executive,  legislative,  and  judiiMal  functions*     The 
*|K>rt  of  the  romptroHer  is  therefore  largi*ly  hjusrd  on  returns  froui 
I  county  otfieialH.     In  the  counties  the  form  of  government  is  not  uni- 
form, \mi  UMially  the  oniinary,  grand  jury,  or  eounty  commiH,sioners  I 
\\f»>v\  the  tjixes.     These  (>(hcials  get  their  offices  in  various  ways,  being 
tt?<tutiily   eleettHl  in  counties  with  white   niajoritieH  aiul  appointed  in 
I  i»tber^     In  most  ctuse^s  there  are  no  tax  assesMon*,  Imt  a  county  tax  I 
nn>"iver,  who  receives  the  sworn  statement?^  of  property  holders  as  to 
Oicir  eslali*s.     This  givers  rise  to  whoh*sah^  niidervahiation,  especiallj^ 
j  in  the  ea4«e  of  the  rich,  and  to  overvaluation  in  the  cane  of  tiie  very  | 
I  snuill  CHtnl4\s  of  thf*  poor.     The  tax  (Collector  is  the  *itficial  who  collects 
th/A  taxes  thus  indicated  on  the  lnjoks  of  the  t^ix   receiver.     The.se 
mantiscrript  lMX)ks  in  the  handi^  of  the  county  tax  TOceivers  are  then 
th<*  tjriginal  sfmrccs  c»f  information  as  to  land  ownershii).     They  con* 
tain  sejHimti*  list.s  of   vvl»ite  and  Negro  taxpayers,  and  under  eac^h  the 
number  of  i)olls,  numlK?r  of  profej^sional  men,  acre«  of  land  owned 
and  it.s  situation,  value  of  the  land,  value  of  city  or  town  pn^perty, 
ainonnt  of  stocks  or  shares  owned,  amout»(  of  money,  merchandise, 
miiittil,  Hs'-,  value  of  houHchold  and  kitchen  furniture,  value  of  live 
stoi*k,  took,  and  crojis  h<'ld  for  sale,  all  otlHT  property,  totjil  value  of 
all  pro(>erty,  and  total  aiuijunt  of  tiix  payabh\ 

Manifestly,  If  all  this  datn  could  lie  iisj^eudiled  fur  a  series  of  yeaii* 
it  would  form  a  complet<^  and  invaluulde  source  of  infonnation.  There 
arc  many  hindrances,  however.  First,  (rcoigijihius  137 counties, many 
of  whieb  are  difficult  of  aecciw;  Hec^ond,  the  indejxuulenco  of  the 
eounly  administration  gives  no  (»(»ntml  St4ite  ollicial  any  authority  to 
eolhn^t  any  tiling  more  than  the  totals  puf»rLshed  in  the  couiptrollerti 
rffpe^rt  Thi*  only  foiisihle!  nieth«Kl  of  adding  ifn  this  infornmtion  is  tiy 
//upvr/  ttiiTt*HiitnHh^two  with  roiinty  tiix  receivers^  \v\\o  mv\^t  W  \Yiv\\ 
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In  this  way  detailed  returns  aw  to  the  size  of  farms  and  individual  tax 
assessment  were  obtained  from  the  66  counties  which  contain  the  gnstX 
mass  of  the  black  population.  In  this  way  a  basis  for  induction  wm 
o]>tained,  not  complete,  to  be  sure,  but  unusually  full  and  instructive. 

THE  NEGRO  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  fii-st  plans  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia  as  developed  by  Ogle- 
thorj)e  and  his  fellow-philanthropists  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
slaves.  This  provision  was  met  by  clamorous  and  persistent  agita- 
tion, and  the  regulations  were  practically  nullified  by  smugglers  in 
Savannah  and  '  ^  hirers  "  of  South  Carolina  slaves,  so  that  the  slave  trode 
was  thrown  open  in  1749.  From  that  time  until  1868  slaves  were 
imported  into  Georgia.  To  be  sure,  the  State  prohibited  importatioD 
by  the  constitution  of  1798,  but  large  numbers  continued  to  l>e  smug- 
gled in  without  nmch  concealment  even  after  the  national  statute  of 
1808.  The  United  States  law  of  1820  greatly  lessened  smuggling,  and 
from  1880  to  1850  coini>aratively  few  came  from  outside  the  United 
States,  and  the  Virginia  and  l>order  State  slave  trade  was  developed. 
In  1850  snuiggling  commenced  again  and  was  continued  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  The  black  population  of  Georgia  in  this  way 
incr<»ase(l  as  follows: 


NK(iR(»  AND  WHITE  IHIPULATION  OF  i^EORGIA.  1790  TO  1890. 


NcgnH's. 


<  !ensus 
year. 


1790.... 
IHOO.... 
ISIO.... 
1820.... 
lHao.... 
1H40.... 


Total. 


29,60L> 
60,425 
107,019 
151.419 
230,017 
283,697 


Per  cent 
I    of  in- 
]   <Tt»aw. 


103.71 
77.11 
41.49 
45.30 
28.  W 


Whitw.            M 

NeiarrcK's. 

Whiter 

!  Per  cent      <;«°«"'' 

Per  cent 

Percent 

Tt.tal.    1    of  in-    ||     y^'- 

Total. 

of  in- 

Total. 

ofiB* 

:   cre*iHe. 

'■ 

crease. 

cnnw. 

52.886  ! 

1850 

384,613 

35.67 

an.  672 

r,M 

102,261           93.36  ;i  1860 

465,698 

21.08 

591,560 

1142 

145.414  ;        42.20  .1  1870 

545,142 

17.06 

638,926 

H.« 

189,666          :^0.86 

1880 

725,133 

33.02 

816,906 

'5.86 

296,806  i        56.57 

1890 

868,815 

18.44 

978,367 

19.  ff 

407.695  1        37.86 

This  Negro  fM)pulation  has  been  distributed  in  a  State  containing; 
51^475  square  miles  (aln^ut  the  same  size  as  England  and  Wale.s),  the 
physical  charactiH'istics  of  whicii  are  as  follows:  (1)  North  Georgia, 
consisting  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State,  is  mountainous,  with 
ridges,  valleys,  and  peaks;  (2)  middle  Georgia,  consisting  of  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  Stjite  down  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Savannah  and 
Americas,  is  on  an  average  750  feet  above  the  sea,  with  level  and 
rolling  lands;  and  (3)  south  Georgia  is  a  low,  level  plain,  80  to  300  feet 
above  the  sea  and  even  lower,  with  a  sandy  soil  of  great  fertility,  end- 
ing in  a  fringe  of  low  islands  and  swamps. 

The  relation  of  the  Negro  to  these  physical  features  can  best  be 
learned  by  the  following  maps^  wV\\cYi  lYvdAceX*',  >i>afc  \xion«i!qsqsoX.o\  ^^ 
black  population  for  a  century. 
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MAP  OF  QEORQIA,  SHOWING  NEGRO  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1790, 
In  sh«dod  Countic»  Nogrocb  outnumber  Whites. 
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MAP  OF  GEORGIA,  SHOWING  NEGRO  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1800. 

In  shaded  Counties  Negroes  outnumber  Whites. 
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MAP  OF  QEORQIA,  SHOWING  NEQRO  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1810. 
In  shaded  Counties  Negroes  outnumber  Whites 
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MAP  OF  GEORGIA,  SHOWING  NEGRO  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1820- 
In  »haded  Counti«s  Negroes  outnumber  Whittf, 
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MAP  OF  QEORQIA,  SHOWING  NEGRO  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1830. 
In  shaded   Counties   Nugrovs  outnumber  Whites. 
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MAP  OF  GEORGIA,  SHOWING  NEGRO  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  I860. 

In  shaded  Counties  Negrowt  outnunnber  Whites. 
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MAP  OF  GEORGIA,  SHOWING  NEGRO  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1880. 

In  ';li:iil<»d  Countin  N».K't^'"=  (>«Jtniimber  Whites. 
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Ill  1700  the  countios  noar  the  coast  alone  were  populatcHl;  in  l.^Ki 
and  isio  the  .slaves  were  moved  up  the  Savannah  River;  from  isaoto 
1S40  the  population  turned  toward  the  rich  lands  of  the  interior;  in 
1850  slaves  invaded  the  Indian  lands  of  the  west,  and  there,  lx^cominj^ 
rapidly  impoverished,  they  turned,  in  1H60,  to  the  southwest.  Here 
the  blacks  huddled  in  1870,  h(»cominjr  further  seg-regated  by  188<);  Imt 
by  ISiH)  a  movement  of  dispersion  is  apparent,  of  which  the  census  of 
11)00  will  tell  further. 

The  (K'cupations  of  the  Nej^r(H»s  at  the  time  of  emancipation  woro 
almost  exclusively  thosi*  of  agricultural  laborers  and  servant**.  There 
were  8,5O0  free  Negroes,  and  462,198  slave>*,  owned  by  41,0S4  Hlave- 
holders,  in  18H0.  The  distribution  of  the  slaves  among  their  owners  In 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

SI^VK  OWNERS  AND  SLAVES  HELD  BY  EACH  IN  «EOR<JIA.  1«SU. 


Slav«t« 

hold  hy  vHch  <>wiu*r. 

NnmlK^r 

of 
owners. 

;          Slaves  held  by  each  owner. 

Niimlier 
tit 

1  slave 

..'          6,713 

1ft  or  nndcr  20  slaves 

2.H3 

2  alnTcfi  . . . 

..i           4,356 

..i           3,482 

2,984 

..;       2,513 ; 

1  20  or  under  30  slaves 

2,910 

3  Alavei* . . . 

I  30  or  under  40  slaves 

l.-Mi 

4  filaves 

40  or  under  50  slaves 

7» 

58lavefl  .  . 

'  50  or  under  70  slaves 

7S 

6  ftlavcf) . . . 

2,213 
..i           1,889 

'  70  or  under  100  slaves 

373 

7  slaves 

1  100  or  under  200  slaves 

IM 

8 slaves  ... 

1,647  1 
..!           1,41ft  1 

2U0  or  under  3U0  slaves 

'i\ 

9  slaves  .... 

300  or  under  500  slaves. 

10  or  under  ift  hIrvcw 

..'           4,707  I 

ft(X)  or  under  1,000  slaves 

1 

1 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Negnx*s  of  (reorgiu  lo 
years  of  age  or  over  in  each  class  of  gainful  o<»<?u|iations,  ju'cordinjr  to 
the  census  of  1890: 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  NEGRO  POPULATION  OF  OEOROIA  lo  YEARS  OP  A<JE  OR  C»VF.R 
IN  GAINFUL  OCCUPATIONS.  1K90. 


ClaHsoK  of  (K'cupations. 


IVrrt-nt. 


Ajfriculture,  fisherie.«>,  and  mining 

DonieHtic  and  personal  ser\'ii'e 

Manufacturing  and  merhanJenl  IndustrieM. 

Trade  and  transitortation 

Professional  ser\'ice 


All  Of>CUIMUiOIlH. 


100.  UD 


The  following  table  shows,  by  sex,  the  principal  Oi'cupations  of  the 
colored  population  of  Georgia  in  ISIH)  more  in  detail,  and  is  taken  from 
the  p]leventh  Census.  The  total  colored  iX)pulation  1()  years  of  age 
or  over  in  gainful  occupations,  including  persons  of  Negro  descent, 
Chines(»,  Japanese,  and  civilized  Indians,  numl)ered  247,027  males  and 
122,356  females,  or  a  total  of  3f>0,383,  while  the  pei*8ons  of  N^ro 
descent  alone  num)>ered  240,1)20  males  and  122,345  females,  or  a  total 
of  369y265.  The  occupationsoi  l^egxo^H  «AoTv^^^x^Tvo\»^«cw,>wau>3w6 
difference  between  the  total  co\or^  aT\A\«iV«\^^^si^vaV=^»^M«»>»« 
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small  that  the  tahle  fair!}'  represents  the  principal  occ^upations  of  the 
M^roes. 

NUMBER  OF  (T()U>RRn  POPULATION  OF  GEOIUIIA  IN  PRINCIPAL  (KXUTpATIONS,  BY  8EX, 

1H90. 


Orciipatloiui. 


MAMtR. 

AcricuUurBl  Uborem 

Fiinnen*  and  pUnten 

OrdfiuiQ-  Uiboren* 

BallniAia  emplciyocH 

Oeiiante 

Dimyinen,  hackmen.  tcanwterH,  et«' 

OupenterH 

Sawmill  vmploycen 

Portent,  etc 

Wond  choppen 

Blacknnitnii  and  wheelwrightn. . . 

CleiKjmen 

MaKww 

BrickmakcrR 

Baiben  and  halrdreHSciB 

Mcrchanut  and  poddlera 

Mill  opemtivw 

Pfeintem 

ShoemakvrM 

Teachen 


Number. 

(o) 


Ooriipatlons. 


W,400 
63,012 

7,440  ' 
7,000  I 
4.390  >' 


8,761  .1 

2,471  1 

1,970 

1.399 

1,328 

1,277 

1,243 

977 

899 

837 

771 

676 

632 

620 

MA  i.KH— ( ^onolndod. 

Livoiy-Btable  keepers  and  hoAtlerR. . 
Knfirincera  and  fi rumen  (not  loeoin<»- 

llve) 

( jurdenera,  floristfi,  ete 

Lumbermen  and  raftt<incn 

B(K>kkeepera,  clerks,  eU* 

Minen 

FRMALER. 

Agrieultural  laborers 

Laundresaefl 

Servants 

Laborers 

Farmers  and  planters 

DreMKmakers  and  st'amstrt'sses 

Teachers 

Nurses 

Housekeepers 


Niunber. 


ft20 
519 
412 
408 
402 


ftCSftl 

•29,472 

27,621 

6,6.'S0 

3,563 

l.(>32 

915 

507 

477 


aInolndinK  <  ■hiii(*w'..TH|uim^',an(1  eivlli7.o<1  Indians. 


The  family  income  received  from  these  occupaitions  varies,  of  course, 
at-conling  to  place  and  individual.  Two  extreme  crises  will  perhaps 
hest  illustrate  the  condition.  In  one  l)lack-helt  county  of  Gcorgfia,  (</) 
at  the  end  of  the  yejir  181^8-99,  when  cotton  was  low,  271  Ne^ro  fann 
families,  who  kept  fairly  accurate  lU'counts,  reported  their  (condition  to 
the  writer  jis  follows  after  the  yejir's  work: 

Bankrupt  himI  hoUI  out  hy  shoriff 3 

f  100  or  over  in  <lel »t. 61 

$25  to  $100  in  debt 54 

II  to$25inaebt 47 

Cleared  nothing 58 

Geared  $1  to  $25 27 

Cleared  $25  t«>  $100 21 

Cleare^l  $100  or  over 5 

Total 27 1 

These  families  represent  the  aj^ricultural  classes.  In  a  more  ])ros- 
p<»rous  year  the  lialance  of  income  over  ex]XMiditure  is  more  favonihle 
than  this,  but  still  very  small. 

In  a  large  cit}'  like  Atlanta  there  is  more  regular  and  lK»tt<M-  paid 
employment,  but  at  the  saint*  time  jjreater  com|H»tition  and  int«»nsc 
race  prejudice  among  most  classes  of  workingmen.  Twenty-live 
typical  employments  among  the  Negro<»s  of  Atlanta  show  the  source  of 
their  incomes  as  follows: 

a  A  farther  description  oi  (X}nditiotL*i  in  this  wunty  wiU  \>e  io\\m\  \\\  VW'^wW^ 
m»rk,  Jane^  IQOL 
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0('Cri»ATI(iNS  AND  WAGES  OF  25  HKADS  OF  TYPICAL   NfiQKO   FAMIUKS    IX    ATLANTA 
AND  AVERACiE  ANNUAL  INCOME  OF  BHCH  FAMILIES. 

[Tlu>  data  Hhowii  in  thin  table  were  collected  by  homie  yMtaUon  in  May,  1900.] 


{>r'r-ii|intkiitK  i  if  lu-ntlN 
iif  fiiaLllti'J^. 

40 
43 
GO 
M 

m\ 

it 

m 

42 

m 

'£1 

nu 

Wei, 

Blieol 
funUy. 

f.'iii* 

per 
year 

per 

week. 

ailQUAl 

Income. 

ATeraK« 
ifcniiia»lln- 

IHVDC  of 

olher 

mpmbaftof 

faiotly. 

Areiur 
snniuJ  In- 

rtMDrnf 
funlly. 

H».rlM^T 

M. 
M. 
M. 

M. 
U. 

F, 
M. 
M. 

M. 
H. 
M. 

F. 
F. 
]^, 

«"  : 

M. 
M. 

F. 

F. 
%\. 

M. 

40 
&2 
4(! 
4!it 
30 
4H 
4IJ 

m 
m 

444 

60 

m 

m 

40 
40 
40 
40 

Ol 
i» 
&2 
45 

m 

3U 

tlO,oo 
15.00 
12.00 

at.7h 
12.00 

moo 

414.00 
»,U0 
6.00 
4. 50 

4.ao 

0.00. 
4.liO 

laoD 

1X00 
6.00 

in.  00 
coo 

fi.OO 
nXOO 
10.00 

coo 
».oo 

9.00 

HOO 
780 
5G2 
IHl 

aoo 

900 

m 
4m 

312 
200 

240 

048 
ISO 
210 
400 

24a 
1^ 

.^ 

m> 

270 

t40y 

Barber 

SW 

BtarkftuiUh 

a&e 

nutkT  ..,„,-.,*.., 

iw 

« 'iiriH^iiter. . ......... 

aai 

t  '4irp**riti*r. , , ,..,.,.. 

tn 

CliumU^niuili:)  .......... 

I3> 

ckmi^htimii  . , , . , . . 

ftOD 

3lto 

J  ^rayiuiin 

IE 

Plrv^mmi 

III 
1S» 

Hini  furrier ... ...... 
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(I  And  btwrd. 

The  following?  tal>le  shows  the  total  and  avenm^c  income  of  124 
fairly  ropic^sontutive  Ne^ro  faniilicH  of  Atlanta,  acconliii^  to  classiHed 
iiuomcs,  and  the  amount  and  per  cent  of  total  expenditure  for  rent 
food,  clothinjr,  tjixes,  and  other  expenses  and  saviuirs: 

ANNI'AL  IN<(>MK  OF  121  RKPRHSENTATIVE  FAMILIES  OF  ATLANTA   AND  AMOI^NT  AND 
PER  CENT  OK  EXTENDITITRE  FOR  VARIOl'S  ITEMS. 
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From  these  fi<rures  some  idea  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
858,815  Negro4?.s  of  Georj^ia  ma}'  l)e  obtained. 
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OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY  IN  THK  STATE. 

The  Negroes  of  Georgia  have  been  assessed  for  the  following  amounts 
of  property  si  nee  1874: 


ASSKSSED  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  TROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NfiXJUOES  OF  (JEORGIA,  1S74  TO  1900. 
Y««r. 


vftlue. 


i«4 1    m,m,im 


1875. 
1876. 
1«7. 
1878. 
1879. 
U80. 
1881. 
18W. 


l|,4B.iRl 


Yi-nr. 


isai.. 

18H7. 

lem., 


AfWMied 

value. 


Yi'ar. 


AfWCSStHl 

value. 


f7,«e2,305 

a,9flG,47y  i 

10,415,  saw 
I'i,  322,000 


tH92 fl4,SG9,ft7r> 


1H93. 

1.^94., 
J«i>ft.. 

lH9fi.. 

1K97. 
1898. 
IS^. 
liKH).. 


14,WiO,67r) 
14,:«7,730 
12,941,280 
13,292,816 
13.t>19,690 
13.719,200 
13.447.423 
14,118,?20 


In  this  study,  however,  we  are  chiefl}'  interested  in  the  ownership 
of  land  hy  Negroes.     The  figures  for  landholdiugs  are  as  follows: 

NTMBER  nr  ACRES  ANI>  ASHESSKl)  VALl'E  OF  LANI>  nVVNKl)  BY  NK(JK<)ES  OF  CJEOlUilA 

1M74  TO  1«.M). 


Y.Mr. 


A  en* 

OWlUfl. 


ASSttiWMl 
Villl«». 
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a  Not  n'iMirtoil. 

FIRST  BEGIXNINCJS  OF  LANDIIOLDINd. 

The  first  question  that  arises  in  reganl  to  this  land  is:  How  did  the 
freethnen  first  manage  to  get  any  land^  The  chief  sources  of  the 
earliest  land  owning  by  Negroes  were  the  wast(»  lands  and  the  bank- 
rupt plantations.  Under  the  careless  culture  of  the  slave  regime  vast 
tracts  of  Georgia  lay  uncultivated  ]>ecause  of  some  difliculties  of  soil 
or  because  of  inacTcssilnlity.  Thus  much  of  the  swamp  lands  of 
Lilierty  and  Mcintosh  counties,  and  some  of  the  sea  islands  were  neg- 
lected. The  freedmen  easily  got  hold  of  tiiicts  here  for  nominal  pay- 
ments in  money  or  services.  Sherman's  c(»lel)nited  field  order,  issu(*d 
after  entering  Savannah,  gave  hundreds  of  slaves  temporary  posses- 
sion of  lani  on  the  coast  and  sea  islands,  which  afterwards  became 
permanent  in  many  ceases.  («)  Then  there  were  numlwrless  ]>lantations 
the  owners  of  which  were  discouraged  and  penniless^  and  they  were. 


aCf,  Atlaiitw  xMonthly,  March,  1VH)1. 
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easily  induced  to  sell  their  holdings  in  parcels, 
figures  indicate  something  of  this  prcJcess: 


The  following  <*ensiu 


NUMBER,  AVKRAGE  SIZE,  AND  VALUE  OF  FARMS  OF  GEORGIA.  AND  PER  CENT  OF  Vy 
IMPROVED  LAND,  BY  CENSUS  YEARS,  1850  TO  1890. 


Y<«r. 

Number  »»f 

Averaire 

HiWOf 

farms 
(acrca). 

Percent 

*^'™S-         Valneof 

farma. 

1850 

51,759 
(>2,U03 
C9.96G 
138,626 
171.071 

411 
430 
838 
188 
147 

72.05  >    tl'/i,:rr«.OU 

IhfiO 

09.75  >      *i02,*2?!9.1C24 

1 K70 

71.11  I      129,33U.«K 

1880 

68.50  i      143ii-Vi,aDK 

1890 

61.97         189.-il»,198 

n  InclndinR  land.  buildinKK.  implements,  live  Rtock,  etc. 

There  were  at  first  seveml  socialistic  experiments,  which  if  em-our- 
aged  and  directed  might  have  led  to  interesting  and  instructive  results. 
'*I  met  at  a  cotton  merchant's  in  that  city  [Siivannah]  10  fii»ednien 
who  had  clu])hed  together  with  the  proceeds  of  their  crop  and  Ixuighta 
whole  sea-island  plantation  of  700  acn-es.''  (a)  '*  Last  spring  160  Negroes 
l)anded  together,  chose  one  of  the  smartest  of  their  num>)er  as  super- 
intendent, and  commenced  work.  Now  they  show  j'ou  witli  pride  250 
acres  of  rice,  250  acres  of  corn,  nearh'^  the  same  amount  of  jx^os  [l»e:ins 
we  should  call  them],  Iwsides  many  acres  of  smaller  ci-ops.  ThU 
joint-stock  company  are  working  not  onl}'  with  energ}'  but  in  i)erfei't 
harmony."  (i)  There  was,  however,  too  little  experience  and  intelli- 
gence to  allow  such  exiwriments  to  be  successful  generally.  The  share 
system  of  working  land  beciune  the  common  j)i-actice.  During  and 
directl}^  after  the  war  Ignited  States  Government  officials  <*onducted 
numl)ers  of  large  fanns  on  the  share  system,  which  hiul  some  success. 
The  usiml  method  of  accuiuulation  tis  finallj'  worked  out  was  as  follows: 
^'I  find  the  following  history  of  the  freedmen's  la>)or:  The  first  year 
they  workcnl  for  bare  subsistence;  second  year,  they  bought  stock — 
mules,  implements,  etc.;  third  year,  man}-  rented  lands;  and  now.  the 
fourth  year,  large  numbers  are  prepared  to  buy.  This  is  the  record 
of  the  most  industrious,  others  are  following  at  a  slower  paoe."(c) 
Many  things,  however,  checked  these  rapid  steps.  A  conferencie  of 
missionary  wv)rkers  from  the  social  settlements  all  over  Georgia  and 
the  South  was  held  at  Atlanta  University'  in  1875,  and  their  conclusions 
are  expressed  in  the  following  words: 

The  outlook  is  not  encoumging.  Many  of  the  Negroes  are  making 
a  noble  and  successful  stniggle  against  all  their  difiiculties,  without  and 
within,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  acquiring  homes  and  property;  their 
enthusiasm  for  education  is  yielding  to  the  chilling  innucnce  of  their 
poverty,  and  their  innate  evil  propensities,  uncorrected  by  their  sen- 

rtlJeport  to  Free<lmen'8  Buwau  \u  \^*«^i. 
/>  American  Mimionary,  1865,  p.  2A&. 
tf  Report  of  J.  W.  AHord  toGewraV  UowavtV  Xmwjkt!  ^»,\sn»- 
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Jiml  n^litfioti,  lire  dni^j^hi*^  tlimi  clDWiiwunl.     Nuiuhprsun*  Iw^rotu- 

li>*xmni;^ed  iis  to  iwuiiirinir  ])rop(*rtv%  aircl  i»«»  woiidiT,  for  mujiy 

t  {uiil  ni<miKs  of  ^iMxl  mtvt'  fuili'd  tlu'm.     At  the  close  of  the  war 

uf  Uic  Ncfjroi's Irml  considcniblc  iiiuiiis  of  iMuinty  ti»oni*y — that  m 

^  me*     Noi'Uiprnpi'H  ruwhi^d  into  tho  South  to  niakc  cott<>n  or  sugar 

pivpi^iuployiuont  in  tuany  liandH,     Thi'sn  Nt>HlH»ni<»rs  havi*  nearly 

Kill  ri'tired,  wiser  and  madder  men.     Many  of  the  yours < if  t)ie  Neij^roes' 

[\  .•!  in  phiutinj^ un<i  80winj^  have  l>een  niadu  fruitless  from <lroUfjht 

I  J.     The  eotton  erf>n  fur  the  last  few  years  has  srareely  hei^n 

lunenitive,  and  last  of  all  has  eomo  the  failure  of  the  Freedmen's 

Ilk,     Tiic  loss  to  individiuil  depositors  has  been   by  tin  iih^ans  the 

ror*t  eoii?*cqueneeof  thin  failure.     Far  nioro  scrioiLs  has  been  the  los*^ 

>f  hofx%  of  the  stiirmlus  t>o  savis  and  the  dri\  ifig  of  the  Negro  baek  to 

W  nffi  reekh*8s  **  hand  to  mouth ''  mode  of  life,  (a) 

Them^  diflieutties^  together  with   the  gonenil   politie^ii  and  sotual 
inr    *  -ihI  the  first  great  crisis  in  the  freedmun*s  career,  and  the 

ri-  a  .srriouj^  uue.     Neverthekvss  here  was  at  least  a  start,  for 
liearg'iii  Negro  had  in  1875  secured  nearly  4<X»,0(XJ  acres  of  laod. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  Mt:TAYER  SYSTEM. 


The  l«?tiuro  of  fnriTis  in  the  State  of  (leorgia  for  two  deeadea  was  as 

TITNrHK  «»F  FARMS  oK  liKO^jlA.  AT  i'ENSU.^KS  *»r  ix^i  AND  1890. 


TetJiirr 


r»ni 


r  uwiuvy  reittiU. 
:.  itiuires... 


imt. 

im. 

Nambcr  PcPtMsta. 

Snmhct, 

Pcf  cent 

-fl.ISI          86.16 
lH.Wi7           18.  m» 
43.«tl8          31.4fi 

TO.  177 
'J»,  in 
«2.181 

46.46 
17, 1» 

UDforlunately  we  have  no  figures  as  to  this  movement  prior  to  1880. 
If  we  had,  they  would  show  that  in  iHtlO  praetically  all  the  farms  in 
Liourgia  were <  ultivated  hy  owners.  By  187< >  enumeipation  had  ehanged 
lU,  and  a  large  rmml>er  were  cultivated  hy  owners,  a  eonsidcrahle 
aujiiber  cultivated  c»n  shares,  atid  a  few  on  tixed  money  rentah  By 
two  a  little  over  half  the  farms  were  cultivated  by  owners,  somewhat 
t  than  a  third  worked  on  shares,  and  a  little  over  one-eighth  rent<^d. 
"Ill  iSiH}  eropiKirs  and  renters  had  encroached  still  further  on  the 
pOwiiers, 

Tho  nfictayer  system  is  so  eommon  in  the  South  and  has  given  rise 
>  Kuch  peeidiar  conditions  of  credit  and  hmdholding  that  it  deserves 
cU^ir  e.\phination.  A  h  a  landholder  with  1,U00  acres  in  one  of  the 
itr>-  district*  of  Georgia;  B  is  a  geneml  merchant;  C  is  a  Negro 
ith  a  wife  and  several  half-grown  children.  In  slavery  times  the 
sbiiions  of  feuch  a  group  would  have  lieen  as  follows: 
A  owned  C  awd  his  family  and  other  slaves;  he  furuiiihed  them 


^Ammom, 


,  June,  1B75,  p.  12;^ 
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MAP  OF  GEORGIA,  SHOWING  NEGRO  POPULATION,  BY  COUNTIES,  1880. 

In  shadi'd  Countirs  Nftftioe?  outnumber  Whites. 
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Nl  MBKK  OF  OWNERS  AND  ACRES  OF  FARM  LAND  OWNED  BY  NEGROKS  IN  .■»  TYPICAL 
COUNTIES  OF  GEORGIA.  BY  CLASSIFIED  SIZE  OP  HOLDINGS.  1H». 

[The  uHhI  acres  Khown  for  the  counties  in  thi»  tabic  does  not  aiprec  in  every  i^tuse  with  the  total 
fmm  the  tax  reeeivere'  reports,  which  were  received  several  months  later  than  the  flgnras  givvii  ii 
time  changcM  were  made  in  the  ownership  of  property.] 


Number  of  owners  of  farm  land  and  total  acres  in  each  class. 
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n  ThiH  total  docs  not  a^ree  with  the  total  owners  shown  in  the  table  un  page  675,  because  a  ucunber 
of  those  reporting  the  value  of  their  holdings  did  not  report  the  sire. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


NUMBER  OF  OWNKlli^  AND  ASSESSED  VAX.UE  OF  FARM  LAND  OWNED  BY  NEGROEti  19 
56  TYPICAL  COUNTIF^   OF  GEORGIA,  BY  CLASSIFIED   VALUE  OF  HOLDINGS.  UVU 

[The  total  value  of  farm  land  shown  for  the  counties  in  this  tabic  does  not  sfree  in  every  cue  «tt 
made  up  from  the  tax  receivers'  reports,  which  were  received  several  menus  later  than  the 
thin  time  changes  were  made  in  tne  ownership  of  property.] 
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a  This  total  does  not  agree  with  the  total  owners  shown  in  the  table  on  f»age  678,  because  a  number 
of  those  reporting  the  value  of  their  holdings  did  not  report  the  size. 
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TOWN  AND  CITY  REAL  ESTATE. 


The  chief  characteristic  of  Negro  migration  since  the  war  has  been 
the  rush  of  countrymen  tq  town.  This  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  compiled  from  the  censuses  of  1870,  1880,  and  1890: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  NEQRO  POPULATION  OF  QBOROIA  IN  TOWNS  OF 
4,000  POPULATION  OR  OVER.  AT  CENSUSES  OF  1870, 1880.  AND  1880. 
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Utoalliy. 
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Number. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Towns  of  4,000  or  over 
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Outside  of  towns  of  4,000  or  over 

505,360 

Totiil  Negro  population 

545,142 

100.0 

725,133 

100.0 

856,815  1         100.0 

The  cen«us  figures,  unfortunately,  are  so  arranged  that  the  movement 
can  only  be  indicated  in  part.  Undoubtedly  the  decade  1890-1900 
will  show  a  like  or  increased  movement  town  ward.  The  causes  of 
this  migmtion  are  clear.  There  is,  first,  the  natural  restlessness  of  a 
new  people,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  country  districts  were  peculiarly 
the  se^t  of  slavery,  while  the  better  trained  house  servants  were  in 
town.  Then,  too,  the  natural  conservatism  and  backwardness  of  the 
country  make  these  districts  centers  of  more  uni*easoning  race  preju- 
dice and  aggressive  acts  against  the  f reedmen.  Again,  the  old  meth- 
ods of  agriculture  and  the  crop-lien  system  made  it  hard  for  Negroes 
to  make  a  living,  while  the  city  offered  various  avenues  of  work. 
Finalh',  the  schools  of  the  country  were  poor  and  scarce,  and  the 
churche^s,  the  chief  Negro  social  centers,  (a)  were  far  apart  and  wretch- 
edly housed.  Thus  the  city  attracts  both  the  idle  floating  population 
and  the  thrifty,  aspiring  Negroes.  The  assessed  value  of  Negro  town 
and  cit}'  real  estate  in  Georgia  for  each  year  since  1876  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  REAL  ESTATE  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY 
REAL  ESTATE  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  OEORQIA.  1876  TO  1900. 
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THE  NBGRO  '  LANDHOLDER  OF  GEORGIA  677 

The  fa<"t  that  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  the  t^)t«l  pix>poiiiy 
of  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  town  Negroids  shows  that  it  is  not  merely 
the  idle  and  vicioiw  that  are  drifting  to  town.  Thc^  following  ta})lc 
showH  in  detail  by  classified  values  the  nunilwr  of  ownei*s  and  the 
assessed  value  of  town  and  city  real  estate  owned  hy  Negroes  in  the 
56  selected  c*ounties. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  while  -ki.^O  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
owners  of  farm  land  in  these  56  typical  counties  value  their  holdings 
under  "flOO,  only  26.68  per  cent  of  the  city  and  town  owners  are  in 
this  class.  The  bulk  of  the  city  and  town  real  estate*  is  between  $100 
and  $500  iu  value. 
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NUMBER  OF  OWNERS  AND  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  REAL  ESTATE  0W9ED 
BY  NEOROES  IN  56  TYPICAL  COUNTIES  OF  GEORGIA,  BY  CLASSIFIED  VALUE  OF  HOLD^ 
ING8,  1899. 

[The  total  value  of  town  and  citv  real  estate  Bhown  for  the  counties  in  this  table  does  noCanec  la 
that  this  table  is  made  up  from  the  tax  receivers'  reports,  which  were  received  several  iwmtliiliHr 
reports,  and  in  this  time  changes  were  made  in  the  ownership  of  property.] 
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der  91.600.   1   d«rri.0O0. 

92.000  or 
over. 

Nil- 

Vftliw. 

OUTJ- 

VAliie 

Own- 

Value. 

Own- 
en. 

Vftlue. 

Own- 
em. 

Va1ii«. 

t 

909 

• 

i 
1 

91,360 
1,300 

1 

9M0 

1 

mo 

1 

909 

, 



... . 

■■1   l.ltt^ 

% 

i^m 

4 

91,200 

2 

IM 

2 

&0,000 

9   Km 

5 

4.296 

s 

8,175 

1 

iioi 

l4    9.976 

1 

lilO 

4 

4,000 

V     K.ifl& 

2 

1,720 



-,- 

,-. 

« 

1 

8,*906i 
19V960 

|M>8» 

IS 

S:SS 

2 

9 

2.200 

106,400 

9.270 

1 

16 
5 

1,900 
21,ft26 

e.e20 

1 
44 

h 

91,900 
72.100 
ft.300 

2 

A2 

4 

0,975 

Ift7.7fi0 

10. 2W 

1 

1.700 

1 

1,000 

"*"*' 

33i         'J-  *J4H 

TIH:::-.- 

5a 

107 

4,900 
13.865 
9,506 
2,824 
i;225 

t 

900 

' 

I 

1.000 

I 

794 

, 

9    4,900 
IJ     9.229 
a     1.7M) 
a     l,1fl9 
i    1.500 

1 
6 
1 

909 

1 
2 

1,000 
2,200 

I 

1.000 
1.700 

1 

3.000 

215 

287 

172 

121 

59 

28 

42 

52 

l» 

m 

1.209 
51 
130 

44.856 
!jO,  421 
22,553 
15,046 
8,510 
2,840 
5.613 
7.fl06 
15,455 
31,196 
592.990 
*j,876 
11. 3RD 

1 

1.076 

::::::;::::::::: 

t 

1 

779 

900 

,1 

LOOO 
87,'JOO 

i 

16 

i.aoo 
2Lctao 

^ 

2.600 
18B,4fla 

70 
I 

58,610 
826 

26 

44.680 

20 

28.480 

n 

is.«a6 

9 

7,926 

6 

10.^ 

9 

29.915 

449     184.528 
75!       o.^gg 

11 

ei 
im 

2 
92 
54 

182 
83 
52 

280 
2(» 

08;?» 

8,802 
8,834 
51,260 
11.516 
10,886 
44,000 
1,9^ 

■ 

U,7<^ 

I 

2 

1.060 
2,100 



2 

1.7IX) 

1 

2,200 

L 

....!^ ' 

1,960 

1 

1,900 

Hli 

DLOifi 

B 

«,«28 



1 

l.OO 

1 

8.100 

^m  2,]2& 

..,,., 

» 

1.600 

1 

1.000 

I 

1.600 

7iai|4ie,o»4     m 

290,190|      170 

m«886 

49 

96,980 

80 

146,236 

101 

400,200 

7,040 

2,489.210 

■ 

L           J 

(>80 
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A  detailed  study  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  Georgia — Savanoah, 
Atlanta,  and  Augusta — will  complete  this  section. 

The  following  table  shows  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  owned 
by  Negroes  of  Savannah,  by  classified  values,  for  the  years  1880,  188S», 
and  IHW: 


A88K8SK1)  VALUK  OP  REAL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEOROES  OF  SAVANNAH.  BY  C*LAB8IFIKD 

VALUES,  1880.  1889.  and  1899. 


(Haralfied  value. 


Under  150 

950  or  under  $100 

tlOO  or  under  9200 

^00  or  under  9300 

9900  or  under  9400 

9400  or  under  9500 

9500  or  under  9760 

9760  or  under  91.000 

91,000  or  under  91.250  .. 
91,250  or  under  91,500  . . 
91,500  or  under  92,000  . . 
92,000  or  under  92,500  . . 
92.500  or  under  93.000  . . 
93.000  or  imder  91.000  . . 
94.000  or  under  95.000  . . 
95.000  or  under  910.000  . 
910,000  or  over 


Total. 


1880. 


value. 


40 
108 

187  ; 
87  I 

80  ; 

41 

60  ; 

20 

12  : 

3  > 

3 ; 

4  ' 


91,199 
6,685 
22,495 
19.411 
25,400 
17,105 
34,063 
16,463 
12,770 
3,990 
4,988 
8.500 


6,350 
4,500 


648  ;     183,884 


1889. 


Ownem. 


value. 


1899. 


OwneiK 


▼•hift 


27 

142 

415 

227 

157 

129 

182 

70 

38 

19 

17 

9 


9880  I 
9.185 
51,350 
50.800 
50,000 
68,110 
76,675 
56.860 
40,800 
24,976 
28,450 
20.260 
16,860 
81,800 
26,760 
6,600 


1.404      543,575 


147  I      u>m 

279!       n^M 

7S,«I 

flpill 

«,ai 
m,m 
Km 

X.169 

41,€H 
41.9S 

m,m 

14.4S0 


I6S 

IM 
220 
lU 

a 

98 

25 

12 

10 

12 

9 

6 

1 


2.184 


87D.707 


As  shown  in  this  table  the  total  value  of  Negro  real  estate  in  Savan- 
nah in  1880  was  *183,884;  in  1889,  *543,575;  and  in  1899,  $870,707. 
In  1880  the  Negro  population  of  the  city  was  15,654,  and  in  1890, 
22,m>8.   In  1880,  the  white  population  was  15,041;  and  in  1890,  20,211. 

Savannah  is  an  old  city  where  the  class  of  masters  among  the  whites 
and  of  trained  and  confidential  slaves  among  the  Negroes  formed  an 
exceptionally  large  part  of  the  i)opuhition.  The  result  has  lieen 
unusual  gcMxl  feeling  between  the  i-aces,  and  the  entrance  of  Negroes 
into  all  walks  of  industrial  life  with  little  or  no  opposition. 

Atlanta  on  the  other  hand  is  quite  opposite  in  character.  Here  the 
poor  whites  from  north  (reorgia,  who  neither  owned  slaves  nor  had 
any  aci[uaintunc(»  with  Negro  chai*ac*ter,  have  come  into  contact  and 
severe  competition  w  ith  blacks.  The  result  has  l)een  intense  race  feel- 
ing which  has  spurred  both  white  and  black  to  do  their  utmost. 

The  total  value  of  Negro  real  estate  in  Atlanta  in  1880  was  $247,127; 
in  1890,  $885,761;  and  in  1899,  $798,910. 

The  Negro  population  in  1880  was  16,330;  and  in  1890,  28,098.  The 
white  i>opulation  in  1S80  was  21,079;  and  in  1890,  37,416. 
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The  following  table  showti,  b}  cluwified  value**,  the  number  o(  owii- 
'ers  and  assessed  value  of  holdings  of  reiil  estate  owned   by  Atlanta 
Negroes  in  1880,  1890,  and  1891»: 

AS8M8BBX>  VALUE  OK  HKAL  KSTATE  OWNEP  BV  NKtmOKS  OP  ATLANTA,   KV  CLA8SIFIKI1 

VALITKS,  urn,  IMOO,  AND  1»«. 


I 
I 


■ 

um. 

URb 

i8a». 

^H           ri««ififfi«Hl  vitlucM. 

Numbt-r 

of 
ownew. 

AMnMd 

number 
d 

owneim. 

AMCMMMt 

▼Rltie. 

Number 

of 
owners. 

vulue. 

CBfJcrSr^  .  ._. ,.., 

4 
U 

146 
17» 
125 
76 

m 
n 

11 

1 

a 

8 
2 

18.166 
38.996 
38.960 
30.690 
OS,  266 
14. 175 
12,000 

i.aoo 

13.100 
6.000 
5,300 

8 

7 
36 

7a : 

166 

176 

S3t 

122 

106 

18 

47 

21 

7 

1« 

6 

€ 

4.266 
16.860 
47,805 
70,966 
191.816 
101,326 
114,300 
24.276 
76,986 
43.700 
18.450 
61.260 
26.400 
a7,8S0 



1 
5 
30 
8€ 
140 
158 

d^ 

114 

98 
16 
44 

17 

m 
u 

4 

136 

ffiOiir          1            itr» 

310 

flOiJ.                      jRl 

3.490 

:aJi>«-              -m „ „.., 

1  300or  uiidtT  ^iUO ..................... 

I8.9S6 
4i,596 

SlOOtir  iimler  $500....,,,,.  .,............ 

62,iao 

fSOOor  tindor  f7fiO 

tM,390 
90,100 

1750  nr  iinilt*r  91  000 

fl  .iyoOvT  under  |1,2S0. .... 

tO&,400 

H,260ctr  under  fl.SOO 

21,625 

H, 600 or  under  ?2,WK) 

72.100 

|2,000t>r  under  ri^TOO , 

e.60Oorumler«a,iXHi. 

|S,000or  under  9>1  000 

410,100 
25.860 
37,400 

f4,OOOor  uudoT  96,000. 

1 

4,600 

IRixm 

16,000 or  under  flO.OOO ..-...,* 

9  1        57  400 

flO.OOO  or  over 

1           12,400 

Tf»tftl,_ 

e«£ 

M7, 127 

1.136 

835,761 

l.OHS 

TVS,  910 

Au^usfa  \H  a  Hteady,  ()ld-fu,shioned  city 
whites  and  15,875  Negroes,  The  Negroid* 
follows: 


It  had,  in   189<>,    17,HM5 
hi'ld  ronl  rstat*^  in  iWHi  n^ 


ASSISSEI*  VALFK  OF  REAL   E8TATK  D^-^'ED    HV  NEGROES  (*F  AlOTTSTA,   JIV  CI^VS-SlKIKh 

VALUES.  1809, 


CiiiJMifi(><i  vttinc. 


Under  $50 

fTiiJ  or  under  1100 . 

flU0<>r  under  1300.... 

1200  Of  under  1300 

1300  or  under  $400 

HOO  or  under  1600.... 

l&OOor  under  1750 

176Dor  under  11,000  . . 
n.OOO  or  under  11,250. 
n.260  or  under  11.500. 


NumbM-of 

Aamned 

cmnere. 

value. 

"    iih' 

16.975 

108 

12.010 

80 

18.330 

n 

30.030 

m 

37.000 

147 

85.610 

6S 

66,100 

84 

87,340   1 

17 

22.980 

CluidDed  mine. 


11,600  or  under  >2,WI0  ,  ._ 
12,000  or  under  $2.5ti(t  .... 
82,600  wr  under  S3.im»  .... 
83,000  or  under  ^1.000  .... 

H.OOO  or  under  «5,iKX) 

IS.OOO  or  under  110,000  ... 
110,000  or  over 


Number  of 

.V*W9«4tl 

owner*. 

vtihie. 

H 
7 
2 
1 
8 
5 
3 

142,500 
14.500 
6.000 
28,060 
14,I«)0 
^,1(80 
30.300 

47V,  49& 


The  value  of  the  horses,  niulen,  nittle,  slieep.  .s\vint\  vU\,  uuurd  by 
the  Negroes  of  Georgia  shown  gi-eat  fluetimtions,  but,  on  t\w  whole, 
pmgre.ss. 

The  value  of  plantation 
silaverv  eonditioiKs  than  an 
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other  stock,  and  of  plantation  and  mechanical  tools  owned  by  Negroes 
of  Georgia  from  1876  to  1900: 

ASSESSED   VALUE  OF  HORSES,  MULES,  CATTLE,  AND  OTHER  STOCK.  AND  OF  PLAXTA- 
TION  AND  MECHANICAL  TOOLS,  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  6EOR6M.  1«76  TO  1900. 


Anctted  TAloe.  ' 

y«r. 

AmttmiA  taIot. 

Tew. 

molwi,  cat- 

U€!,and 
other  stock. 

ia) 
•241,106 

1,641,367 

2,064,787 
2,213,021 

2,om,3ai 

2,361,662 
2,387,282 

2,17a,61S 

FlanlaUou 
iLzid  me- 

PiuitattaH 
took 

1876,*......... 

WO,  017 

m.i3o 

m^7 

186,780 
143,258 
163,086 
226,973 
198,898 
238,306 
242,222 

m,m 

2fiO,54i 
304,  S15 

isaft...... 

2,315,480 
2,9l6.«a5 
3,429  2231 
S,  180.38 

ISi 

2,4M,ag& 

2,fi7»,t8e 

^2Sa.90& 
2,4S*.m 

MLIM 

igw.,.., .....,,,.._ 

188»,.,.,., ...-„ . 

18^........... ., 

1800 _, _,.. 

187ft,. ..„.,„. ............ 

lapi. ...„„,.„....,.„., 

m 

4ft  IS 

IffTi. , . 

Iggs 

1880............... 

1808.., ...,.,,...,,. 

I88i__ „ 

18M 

1882... 

ISBft 

1883,. , „,.„ 

IMfl.. 

18»l, 

1887 — 

1885,..., 

18118 .,.,.,....,,-,_. 

1884........... 

1800....... 

1887..., .»....,.*, 

IUDO ,*.. .., 

m.wi 

a  Not  reported. 

HOUSEHOLD  GOODS  AND  MERCHANDISE. 

The  following  taxable  items  do  not  come  strictly  under  the  scope 
of  this  article,  and  yet  they  throw  side  light  on  the  general  problem 
of  accumulation.  There  are,  for  instance,  a  considerable  number  of 
Negro  merchants  here  and  there  throughout  the  State  carrying  small 
stocks  of  goods.  The  assessed  value  of  these  goods  has  been  as 
follows: 

1889 162,685 

1890 72.596 

1891 102,726 

1893 77,885 

1895 54,106 

1896 57,721 

1897 56,431 

1898 57,556 

1899 66,764 

1900 72,975 

The  value  of  household  and  kitchen  furniture  is  also  of  interest,  and 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  AND  KITCHEN   FURNITURE  OWNED  BY   NEGROES  OF 

GEORGIA,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1875,. 
IfTi.. 

lan.. 

1879, 

tm.. 


viAlue. 


mam 

480,622 
&S5,2il 
fiQ2,e00 
448,713 
4981,082 
000,883 
&?9,78fl 
076,340 


YoM. 


1884. 
1886, 
1885. 
1887. 


law.. 

1S0I,. 


AneHs^fl 
vivlue. 


1699,132 
786,170 
368,320 

Whim 
ggi,i77 

l,Ol7.4Si 


Ye*r. 


1808. 
1804. 

1807. 


Amtmtd 
rid  tie. 


\ 


it,  4^6^821 
1.44fi,W 
1,822, 8M 
1.1$3.»i2 

1,429,  »I7 
1,438.21^ 

\,4aL.m^ 
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OWNERSHIP  OF  PROPERTY,  BY  COUNTIES. 

[The  minute  HubdiviHion  of  Georgia  into  counties,  with  diversified 
»o\U  population,  history,  government,  and  social  conditions,  presents  a 
chance  for  137  local  studies  of  Negro  property  holding.  /  Greneral 
readers  and  even  students  will  hardly  desire  to  delve  into  tte  details 
ID  all  these  counties,  but  all  will  do  well  to  study  a  few  of  these  little 
commonwealths.  There  follows  therefore  a  detailed  study  of  each  of 
the  137  counties  of  Georgia,  with  population,  white  and  black,  chief 
economic  and  social  characteristics,  and  statistics  of  property  holding 
by  Negroes.  The  general  reader  will  be  chiefly  interested  in  the 
following  counties: 

Applihg,  where  the  Negroes  are  in  a  niinorit3%  and  there  were 
formerl3'  few  slaves; 

Baldwin,  a  former  center  of  slavery,  and  a  black-lwlt  county  with 
a  large  town; 

Burke,  one  of  the  oldest  of  (reorgia  counties,  with  a  black  majority 
since  1S2(); 

Chatham,  containing  the  city  of  Savannah; 

Clarke,  with  the  city  of  Athens  and  a  black  majority; 

Dougherty,  a  typical  black-belt  county; 

Fulton,  containing  the  city  of  Atlanta; 

(iLYNN,  a  county  of  swamps  and  sea  islands; 

Liberty',  the  most  interesting,  historically,  of  the  black  counties; 

McIntosh,  formerly  a  part  of  Liberty,  a  notable  black  county; 

Oglethorpe,  where  the  system  of  peonage  still  exists; 

Richmond,  containing  the  city  of  Augusta. 

A  few  others  of  interest  are  Bibb,  Coweta,  Dekalb,  Early,  Hancock, 
Houston,  Lincoln,  Ix)wndes,  Monroe,  Morgan,  and  Putnam.  Four 
maps  follow,  giving  the  total  assessed  value  of  Negro  property  in  each 
county  of  the  State  for  1874,  1880,  1890,  and  1900. 
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MAP  OF  QEORQIA,  SHOWINQ  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  NEQRO  PROPERTY,  BY  COUNTIES,  1890. 
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THE  COUNTIES  IN  DETAIL. 

The  following  pages  are  given  up  to  a  detailed  study  of  each  of  the 
137  counties  of  the  State,  with  figures  as  to  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  Negroes  each  year  since  1874  for  typical  counties  and 
at  5-year  intervals  for  the  others. 

APPIilKa  OOTTNTY. 

This  count}^  is  in  the  southeastern  pai-t  of  the  State.  It  was  laid 
out  in  1818,  and  parts  of  it  were  added  to  Telfair  in  1819  and  1885  and 
to  Ware  in  1824.  It  is  a  level  county,  with  poor  soil,  and  the  flood  of 
slaves  poured  round  it  without  touching  it. 

The  following  tables  show  the  Negro  and  white  population  of  Appling 
Count}"  at  each  census  from  1820  to  1890,  and  the  assessed  value  of 
land,  town  and  city  real  estate,  and  total  property  owned  by  N^roes 
at  5-year  periods,  1875  to  1900: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION   OF  APPUNG   COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1820  TO  IMl 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

1820 

86 
184 
297 
429 

1830 

1840 

1850 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

NeiTToeB. 

Whitcc 

1,178 

i8eo 

748 

976 

1,1«2 

2,4e2 

1.412 

1,284 

1870 

4.110 

1,766 

1880 

4,QS4 

2,520 

1890 

6,214 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBGROES  OF 
APPLING  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

6.495 
9,762 
13,027 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

AflMMod  Talne. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

?^ 

estate. 

ToUl 
prop- 
erty. 

1 

'Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

Toim 
and 

estate. 

Total 
erty. 

1875     . 

t2,895 
4,920 
7,856 

$6,808 

12,793 

1296     18,635 

1890 

16. 762 
16.241 
16,202 

120.268 
22.396 
24,267 

18.015 
S.010 
6.064 

I49.674 
47.845 

1880 

1896 

1886 

1900 

62,844 

BAKEB  OOTTNTY. 

This  county  is  located  in  southwestern  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out 
earl}'  in  1825.     The  land  is  level  and  the  soil  sandy  and  fertile. 

The  following  tables  give  the  population  of  Negroes  and  whites  at 
each  census  sinc^  the  county  was  organized,  and  statistics  of  land  and 
property  valiios  from  1874  to  1900: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  BAKER  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1890  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

WhltM. 

1880 

276 
1.779 
8.7W 
8,492 

^1 

1870 

l^\^ 

1,888 

1840. .     ..... 

\  ISK^ 

18S0. 

\\\»» 

\        \Sfc 

18d0. 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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ASSES6JC&  VAL0K  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  BAKER  COUNTY,  W74  TO  IWO. 


Y*»r 


Acres  of 
owned. 


I  vmltie. 


Land. 


7.886 

5,746 

7.019 

M,H51 
9,631 

lOiKM 
10,879 
18,  ;t29 
ll,«TiO 

M,iri7 

H,0ti5 
I8,^lfi0 
18,120 
18. 120 
16,400 
15, 781 
12, 709 
16.115 
12,880 
12.B29 


Hoose-   '  viAnta 

Tnv,Ti      hold  and  i    HornoA  I  J. " .  !  mt 
And  city     kiichen  and  other  l.J^I^!,^^ 


9310 
150 


(d) 

175 
l,fi06 
4.023 
2,815 
•1,911 
i;.7«> 
IV.  396 
a,  88ft 
4.991 
f>.5ll 
ft,  206 
A,  197 
S,486 
4,064 
3.985 
5,684 
7,000 
ii.52l 
fi>939 
4,003 
4,47S 

a.  029 
4.481 
$.658 
4,679 


(a) 


fl7»988 
16.668 

•A  940 
■27. 7fift 
21.066 

ujm 

2«,*W3 
27.fifift 
23.013 
16.372 
211.246 
21, <m 
31. 4  W 
32,1171 

m,m 

:^.?25 
28,016 
18.771 
18.145 
17,031 
20,707 
12,656 
17,252 


HIO 
Til 
608 

m:> 

M91 

818 

».ai2 

tm 

7,Vi 
2,388 
;i,440 
3,521 
5.W7 
6,332 
6.528 
«,37l 
4,380 
3,246 
3,285 
4J55 
4J23 
2,844 
3,1^ 


Other 
property. 


(a) 

933.809 

18,026 

1.390 

1,409 


Total 
propertjf. 


•24,798 

30,971 
28,019 
29,484 
27,680 
32,S»I 
38,68(» 
48,220 
37.900 
47,148 
48,912 
47,877 
43,740 
85,318 
41,  ^<i 
41.407 
58,207 
60,242 
69,613 
68,352 
66,479 
43,633 
4i,316 
38,711 
46,305 
33,117 
38,317 


a  Not  reported. 

BAUDWIN  COUNTY. 

Baldwin  County  w^h  laid  out  in  1803.  It  in  1« Heated  in  centml  Geor- 
gia and  the  lund  is  hilly  mid  sandy*  UnTc  wen?  many  slaves  in  this 
county.  Milled^^eville,  ihr^  former  capital  of  the  Stat-e,  is  the  chief 
town,  and  iiiaay  old  Ne^ro  families  live  here. 

The  Xej^ro  and  white  population  ftir  eeiisus  years  from  tSlO  to  1800 
are  shown  in  the  iirst  of  the  ftillovving  tables,  which  is  followed  hy  a 
statement  of  real  and  total  i>roperty  values  at  5-year  periods  from 
1875  to  imH): 

NEQBO  AND  WHITE  1\)1»ULAT10N  OF  BALDWIN  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSL^S,  1810  TO  1800. 


OeDfiujrear. 

Negroes. 

Wtaltm. 

C«iuiu  year.            i 

Negroes. 

WhJl«n. 

UOd...... 

2,BW 
4.247 

1,176 
4,«I9 

8,790 
3,487 

I860 . 

5,<m 
6,774 

9,S4S 

4.057 

jxao — 

1S70 ...,.— -, 

3,844 

mo.    -  

2,72f. 
3,076  . 
3,519 

\f^ 

4,512 
5,262 

liio 

1I*»0.. 

SS::::::;:: ::::::: 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED' BY  NEGROES  OF 
BALDWIN  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


TCAT. 


Agst^ 
of  land 
cmned. 


1  Vftlue, 


Land. 


1,548 

2,029 

4.70f7  j  18,735 


18,147 
8,702 


112,970 
21.065 


1^,945 
53,  MO 
.78,978 


Year. 


Acres 
of  land 
Ofwned. 


ApsesBxcKl  Tulye, 


Land. 


Town 

and    I  Totnl 

city    I  prop- 

real  eny. 

GStAte. 


1890... 5,446  |ftas,«n 

1895,. .\  e,«n \ •jfe.srri 

1900 'i   &,<a«)\  a4,f,&V 
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BANKS  OOT7NTY. 

Banks  County,  in  northeastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1858.  Sta- 
tistics of  its  population  and  of  real  estate  and  total  property  owned  by 
Negroes  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  BANKS  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  IMO  TO  1J«Q. 


Consns  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

3,610 
4,062 

C:^n8U8  year. 

Negroes. 

White*. 

18fiO                    

1,097 
921 

1880 

1.607 
1,663 

5.QD 

IgTO                              

1890 

cm 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP 
BANKS  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

ABSC88od  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

3,443 
3,395 
3,544 

Aflseseed  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

«2.539 
10,455 
12,459 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

""iio 

40 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Totol 
profh 
erty. 

1875            

723 
2,665 
3,670 

«13,718 
20,990 
23,937 

1890 

S9,295 
11,406' 
11.294 

"'•875' 

$19.M5 

2i.n9 

21,« 

1880 

1895 

1900 

1885 

BAKTOW  COUNTY. 

This  was  formerly  Cass  County.  It  is  located  in  northwest  Georgia 
and,  before  it  was  laid  out  in  1832,  was  a  part  of  Cherokee  County. 
The  land  is  fertile  and  has  much  mineral  wealth.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  Negroes  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  census  figures  for  population  since  the  county  was  organized 
and  statistics  of  propert}^  owned  by  Negroes  since  1875  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND   WHITE  POPULATION  OF  BARTOW  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  1880. 


Ccn.siw  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 



7,381 
10,271 
11,433 

1 

'            C'Cnsus  year. 

SegToe». 

White*. 

18-W 

2,009 
3,029 
4,291 

1870 

4,719 
6,271 
6.041 

11,816 
12.419 
14,974 

1850 

1880 

I860 

1890 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
BARTOW  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


Aasessed  value. 


Land. 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


Year. 


Acres, 
of  land 
owned. 


■  Asseased  value. 


Land. 


Town 
and 


Total 
prop- 
er^. 


1875. 

isao.. 

1886,. 


4,077 
4,450 
6,606 


917,430 
13,711 
21,176 


$12,915  965,670 

9,766  

16,459 


965,670  1890 6,767  924. 770  922,485  9TB;«9 

51,«&4\\\«» \  V^«\Yl,VE!L\^t»V.  ^«| 

\e!i,Vl^^\Wi \  V«(b\^V«R \^1»\  T^^W^ 
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This  county,  in  south-central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1866.  Its 
Negro  and  white  population  at  the  various  censuses  and  statistics  of 
property  owned  since  1876  by  Negroes  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables;  a  large  increase  in  town  population  accounts  for  the  growth  in 
property. 

nr(;ro  and  WHrrK  pofctlation  of  bkrrien  county,  at  each  census,  i»<'iO  to  iww. 


(VnfniM  year. 


MO. 
U70.. 


NegriK*!*.    I    Whiu»8. 


4U 
460 


3.  (Ml 
4,067 


Census  year. 


1H80. 
1890. 


Negroes. 


2,417 


VVhiteH. 


5,783 
8, '277 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
BERRIEN  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


AKHseed  value. 


Year. 


1K75 1,250 

IIWO 1,549 

1885 3,009 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


Land. 


ri,513 
1,565 
3,403 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

e«tate. 


$120 
350 
400 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


$5, 170 
5,511 
9,053 


Year. 


1890. 
1895. 
1900. 


1  Acrcfl 
I  of  land 
I  owned. 


3,690 
3,832 
4,531 


AsHejweil  value. 


!  Town 

and 

liund.  I    city 

\    real 

!  estate. 


r.ow 

12,239 
10,233 


91,296 
2, 191 
10,522 


ToUil 
prop- 
erty. 


119,313 
30,112 
46,618 


BIBB  COUNTY. 

The  Ux^tion  of  this  county  is  in  ccntnil  Cioorgia  and  it  was  laid  out 
in  1822.  The  land  is  hilly,  with  both  good  and  poor  soil.  Bibb  ('ount}^ 
contains  the  city  of  Macon,  which  had  a  population  of  22,74r)  in  18JM), 
of  whom  11,203  were  Nej^roes. 

Statistics  of  tx)pulation  since  1830  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes 
since  1875  are  shown  for  the  county  in  the  following  hibles: 

NE(iRO  AND  WHITE  K)PlTLATION  OF  BIBB  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  IKM)  TO  1S90. 


CenMUs  year. 

Nejrroes.   ' 

1 

1890.. 

1 
3,015  I 

IKIO 

4,447 

I860 

5,690 

I860 --- 

6,831 

Whites. 


4, 139 
5,355 
7,009 
9,  AfiS 


OnsuH  year. 


,  1870., 
I  18S0. 
I  1890., 


NeifrjH'N. 


11,424 
15,700 
23,:«6 


Whites. 


9. 8:^1 
11.429 
19.029 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROl'ERTY  OWNED  BY  NEiiRoESoF 
BIBB  COUNTY.  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


ARse.ssed  value. 


Land. 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


2, 611X135, 5091  $94, 3801 J25.'?,  159 
S,  891  141,097  A»,550/  255, />58 
<  668/  174, 100  170, 095    :m,  (J«0' 


*5  :i[ 


Year. 


1890. 
1895. 
1900. 


AercH 
of  land 
owned. 


AKseaaed  value. 


I^tiul. 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 


Total 
prop- 
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BSOOKS  OOTTNTY. 

This  count3%  in  southern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1858.  In  the  fol- 
lowing tables  are  given  the  Negro  and  white  population  at  each  census 
since  the  organization  of  the  county,  and  statistics  of  land  and  property 
values  from  1874  to  1900: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION   OF   BROOKS   COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1S60  TO  UM. 

Cenmis  year. 


1860. 
1870. 


Negroes. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

3,284 

3,067 
4,111 

1880 

6,067 
7,687 

S,CM 

4,281 

1890 

6.M 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  BROOKS  COUNTY.  1874  TO  1«IQl 


Y«ttr. 


1674. 
ISJft. 

1S77. 
J87«, 

ifm. 

18S0, 
18»». 

ia»7. 

18SJ- 

imo. 
imi, 
imn 
\ma. 
iim. 

1S9&. 
189G. 

iftw. 

1900. 


Acfeiof 
owned. 


T«lue. 


LAiirl. 


4.83fi 
6,S71 
7.OT4 

G.ego 

7.297 
7.34S  I 

B,4m  I 

7.7711  I 
H,220  i 
8.931 
9.Jf7S 
9.9Q0 

l'i.CH9 

11,  aw 

14,407 
19,4S4 

12,221 

12,  wn 

14,OGf7 
IS.OB.'V 
14,067 
14,723 
13,1108 


Town 

and  eiiy 
property, 


llfl,2fle 

la^TaB 

14,liJyT 
16, 514 
18,3&1 

^,.^^o 

18,240 
19,1® 

28,  Hoe 

30,090 
SI, 061 

1M,348 

m,!m 

47.511 
56.607 
50,400 

H.im 

57,40ft 
55,236 
50,61S 
52,»a0 
54,K-W 
5^.288 
51, Sift 
54,651 


5,5S5 
&,71l& 
6,m 
4,734 

fl.73& 
7,300 
^1JS4 
12,217 
13,065 

ii,m& 

10,  GOO 
10,^3 
13, €20 
I5.60fi 
l4,t7S 
18,185 

15, 5nn 

lfi/i4S 
13,€1ft 
HJ41 
13,120 
12.540 
14.275 
15.479 


FlftElC&- 


S,7il 
4.714 
5.09i 

6,156 
«,SSS 
19,?9ft 
10,97*  I 
U,StI 
2S,1«£ 
12,121 
IS.  085 
13,  «K 
16. 150 
16,795 
15,938 
15,  m 
13,9Urt 
17,395 
15.  fi^ 
l»,544} 
16.929 
16,702 
It,  766 


m 


21.826 
21,869 
22,^^ 
23.067 
25.  (V^ 
S9/192 

35,343 
13.54» 
31,1^ 

88,488 
45.900 

50,  an 

42, -il? 
42,942 
87.702 
21^,513 
i2,585 
85,089 

29,046 
37,631 


Other 
property. 


Blft 
1.190 
1,496 

1,106 

1,146 
1.019  I 

h^&a  ' 

1i4g1  ' 
1.596  I 
1,175  I 

4,324 

<osa 

5/165 
6,066 
5,29ft 
fi,ftlt 
5,179 
1,501 
l,2fl6 
1,4B7 
S,2S2 
3,336 
6,612 


^m 


5^  4MB 


4,115 

5.601 
7,210 
6.206 
5^122 
5,35S 
4,4ftft 
4,481 
4,Ma 
5,fi6S 
4.917 
6,411 
6,140 
6,67S 

6,«eo 

4,7» 
1,?B0 


Tottl 


ai,«6 
«,« 

msio 

100^215 

mtit 

IB,8Z1 
97,  ]« 
105,'^ 
122,  f» 
I«l.ilS 
152,  l»7 
]4a.MS 
142,571 
5111,188 

m.»i2 

125,415 
119,457 
lt7,fln 


a  Not  reported. 

6  This  is  not  h  correct  total  of  the  itemit  shown.    All  the  flgures,  however,  are  acoording  to  the 
original  report. 

BBTAN  COUNTY. 

This  county,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  was  laid  out  in 
1793.  It  was  the  former  home  of  many  targe  plantei'S  and  slave 
owners.     Part  of  the  land  is  high  and  part  swampy. 

The  tables  which  follow  give  statistics  of  Negro  and  white  popula- 
tion since  1800,  and  of  real  and  total  property  values  since  1876: 

NKQRO  AND  WHITE  POPITLATION  OP  BRYAN  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1800  TO  UBO. 


census  year. 


NegiOM. 


2,900 


Whitat. 


5r 


jK%\% 
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VALUB  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OP  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
BRYAN  COUNTY.  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Acm 
of  land 
owned. 

AMeaned  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Aflseraed  value. 

Y««r. 

I  And. 

f7,6S0 
10,897 
11,548 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

IfTO 

5,688 
8,681 
9,528 

•21.145 
24,220 
27,561 

1890 

12,724  816,365 
13,767     18,845 
11,691     15,779 

ii.oos' 

702 

$36,491 
86,893 

18(0 

1895 

1885 

1900 

33,855 

BTTLLOOH  COUNTY. 

This  county,  in  southeastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1Y96.  In  1812 
a  part  of  the  county  was  set  oflF  for  Emanuel  County.  The  land  is 
level,  but  poor. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  statistics  of  population  and  of 
property  values: 

NSORO  AND  WHTTE  POPULATION  OF  BrLLOCH   COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1800  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Negroett. 

Whites.    1 

Cenmis  year. 

NegroeR. 

Whites. 

MOD. 

284 
444 
701 
654 
965 

1.629 
1,861 
1,877 
1.933 
2,147 

1850 

1.460 
2,162 
1,744 
2,266 
4.689 

2,840 

1810 

I860 

3,606 

1830 

1870 

3,866 

UM) 

1880 

5,797 

IMO 

1890 

9,023 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OP  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
BULLOCH  COUNTY.  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value.        j| 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assesseil  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town  1              1] 

and      Total  1           Year. 

city    1  prop-  |i 

real    |  erty.   ji 
estate,  i 

Land. 

*25,124 
24,0»4 
28,209 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

9.768 
8.500 

•6.660 
8,522 
9,944 

1             1' 
819. 326  1'  1890 

12,697 
11.379 
13.364 

***i366' 
2.246 

864,108 

IHBO 

1886 

24,318   ;  1895 

32.8.%  ],  1900 

Il 

52.872 
72,512 

BTJBKE  COUJNTY. 

This  county,  in  eastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  as  St.  (leorges  Parish 
in  1758;  the  name  was  changed  in  1777.  In  1798  a  part  was  added 
to  Screven,  and  in  1798  a  part  to  Jefferson.     The  soil  is  rich. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population 
at  each  census,  and  of  proptu'ty  held  by  Negroes  winc-e  1875: 

NBQRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  BITRKK  C'Ol'NTY.AT  EACH  (CENSUS,  1700  TO  1890. 


Cenauflyear. 

NegrocK. 

1790 

2,408 

1800 

2,981 

jgiO. 

4,767 

AffP. . 

:::::::::::::: i 

6,904 
6,7S7  1 

8,567 

JUtO... 

:::::::::::::::  :i 

::::::::::  :::::\ 

i 

White>«. 


7,064 
6.523 
6,091 
5.673 
5.06f> 
4.609 


CensiLH  year. 


Negroen. 


White8. 


1850.. 
I860.. 
1870.. 
1880. 
1890. 


10.982 
12,152 
13,436 


5,118 
5,013 
4,243 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OP  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP 
BURKE  COUNTY,  AT  S-YEAR  PERIODS.  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

7,771 
17,461 
21,931 

Aflsessed  value. 

Year. 

1 

Acreii 
of  land 
owned. 

ABseawd  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

$18,060 
83.623 
58,665 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

ortate. 

ToUl 
prop- 
erty. 

1876 

$3,860  f  137, 720 
1,380     163,248 
5,215     227.067 

1890 

28.8S1 
19.643 
80.543 

170.545 
60,417 
77,660 

tl5,810 
17,666 
21, 8U 

•28*.  W 

1880 

1896 

147,a 
2S7,84 

1885 

1900 

BUTTS  COUNTY. 

This  county  was  laid  out  from  Monroe  and  Henry  counties  in  1825 
and  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.     The  land  is  level. 

Tables  showing  population  and  land  and  property  values  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  BUTTS  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1830  TO  IMOl 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1 

Census  year. 

Neirroeo. 

Whiter 

1830 

1,690 
2,028 
2,808 
3,082 

3,254 
3,285 
3,680 
3,373 

1870 

3,446 
4,084 
5,898 

S,« 

1840 

1880 

1850 

1890 

I860 

ASSKHSKD  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
BUTTS  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

97 
208 
336 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Asoessed  value. 

Year. 

I>and. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

^\ 

estate. 

ToUtl 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

$4as 

740 
1,419 

ts&o 

«!•».  aM 

1890 

980 
1,072 
1,204 

•5,691 
6.282 
8,688 

S3. 160 
8.328 
7,«6 

f«7,9li 
87. 4» 
46,441 

1880 

425     20.889 
1,7:30     23.490 

1  1895 

1885 

1  1900 

CAIiHOUN  COUNTY. 


Calhoun  County,  in  southwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1854. 
The  tables  which  follow  give  statistics  of  Negro  and  white  popula- 
tion since  1860,  and  land  and  property  valuers  since  1874: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  CALHOUN  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Nt^^c><'.«5. 

2,739 
3,477 

Whites.     1 

Census  year. 

Negrrocs. 

White*. 

1H60 

2,174  1 
2,026 

1880 

4.670 
6,199 

2.354 
2,2» 

1870 

1890 
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VALUE  OP  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP  CALHOUN  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 


Ii74. 
1075. 

1877. 

ma. 

IMB. 

1886. 

1i87. 
]£88. 

wm, 

IBKi. 

i9m, 
imi. 

im 
vm, 

mm. 

1900. 


Acfwof 

Ijfcnd 
owned. 


3,  ass 

TO 

%}m 

2.860 

a;aio 

3,510 
3,743 
S,IKr7 
4,aB3 

4,314 

fi,U3 
ft,  474 
7,417 
7,fll& 

Et,7ft3 
ft,  577 
0.401 
e,«D2 
a,W4 
7,342 


Taint'* 


IjLfld. 


1109 
4,70^ 
5,922 

ft.  621 
4,55& 
4,901 

fipioa 

4.9fi0 
7,0«& 

**,709 

9.iatt 

I0.4«4 
14,349 
14,Cr?*5 
IS,  871 
1ft,  7T» 
16,304 
11.^3 
IS.  772 
14,7^ 
I5,7fil 

t&,&n 
n.os» 


Town 
ftUi]  City 
piopeity. 


S350 
in)  . 
1,003 
f^ 
C% 
740 
7«2 

1,^0 
2,410 
2,*7& 
4,21& 
3,405 
2,«S7 
3,1«5 
3.e«5 
4,S65 
li,717 
5, 926 
5,^S 
4,966 
fl,7aft 
10,166 
10,310' 
10.2^" 


lioldan^l 
kitchea 

tnie. 


«?»8-SS£S? 


«».97» 
S,fi(o 
»,9S0 
4,279 
4,029 
4,fi3tl 
1,090 
ft,  430 
&,S0& 
fi,330 
7,27fi 
1>,291 

a,9«o 

10,522 
ll,Sd6 
9/^30 
10,520 
10,765 
12,9t»r» 
10,f.:i!> 

li,:4^i 

12,  »^ 
12.2fl<i 

1«,780 


Eoiaes 


irtoek. 


isl 


Plmntii- 
tlon  iuid 


io&ltiooli. 


Ml, (140 

392 

ii.fiir* 

3.19 

14,140 

396 

16.  Mi 

512 

J»,«99 

1.134 

14, 040 

1,M« 

l»,m» 

1,13ft 

1S,92.'V 

■  1 1   1  ■«  ►  1 

2,088 

%■ '  J 

lf*,7]'.^ 

:    ]  |., 

■AlSii. 

LI  Mr; 

20, 7W 

It.i^^iO 

21,005 

4.fl74 

26,47« 

6,fl6l 

24.GAH 

6,050 

22,4*9 

5,64© 

2f>,fil4 

5.022 

I'fi,  m 

n,90S 

]N,.M4  ! 

4,30S 

I'J,  t^^Xi 

4,4C9 

J«>,079 

4,901 

la.ftSl 

4.f^ 

17, 174 

a,  71ii 

20.691 

4,237 

Dtlier 
property, 


(a 
tl4,«M 
9&1 

•m 

l,27fi 
I,:i57 
1,763 
1.357 
!,320 
t,185 
:t,2K2 

2,363 
1,409 
1,979 
2,*16 
1,712 
l,l»8 
1,582 
2,191 
1,272 
1,<ITJ 

i,ee2 


Total 
properlf. 


8^,741 
3,100 
25,221 
23,  IW 

2i,oes 

24,463 
28,287 
27.472 
OT,fi04 
33,036 
3i.27i 
41,907 
44.048 
49,851 
40,4g9 
51,532 
66,175 
69,304 
liS.C69 
65,979 

m,m& 

51,1101 
56,164 
60,610 
^,123 
fil,660 
70,698 


a  Not  reported . 
CAMDEN  COUNTT. 

Laid  out  in  1777  from  the  parishes  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Marys, 
this  county  is  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  Georgia.  It  comprises  a 
very  fertile  section  with  many  sea  islands.  It  was  fonnerly  the  scene 
of  much  smuggling  of  slaves  into  the  country. 

Tables  showing  the  population  of  Negroes  and  whites  for  each  census 
since  1790  and  statistics  of  real  and  total  property  values  since  1876 
follow: 


NEGRO   AND  WHITK   POPULATION   OF  (^AMDKN  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1790  TO  1890. 


('ensiu  year. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
IMO 


Negroes. 

WhiteH. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whiten. 

S4 

221 
936 
1,207 
1,808 
1,458 
2,004 

1850 

4,250 
4,144 
3,157 
4,092 
4,137 

2,069 

745 

I860 

1,276 

2,734 
2,533 
3,120 

1870.       .  .            .... 

1,458 
2,091 
2,041 

1880 

1890 

4,071 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  FROPERTY  0¥rNED  BY  KBQBOC8  OF 
CAMDEN  COUNTY.  AT  fr-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Aflseflsed  value. 

Year. 

Acref 
of  land 
owned. 

AMenedTahM. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

esUte. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Toed 
etty. 

1875  

8,752 

(«) 
ft22,W6 

35,278 

•2,760  928,690 
(a)          (a) 
7.e»5     87,571 

1890 

2,600  116.578 
8;665     99.025 
4.64S     97.689 

87.546 

8.4as 

11.457 

fl7.«l 

1880 

1896 

1886 

1900 

a  Not  reported. 

6  These  figures  seem  too  laive  as  compared  with  other  figures  in  the  column;  thej  are  giTcn,  hoV' 
ever,  as  shown  in  the  originafreport. 

OAXFBELL  COUNTY. 

Located  in  northwestern  Georgia,  Campbell  County  was  laid  out  in 
1828  from  Coweta,  Carroll,  Dekalb,  and  Fayette  counties.  The  Iiod 
is  broken  and  undulating. 

The  population  of  Negroes  and  whites  since  1880,  and  statistics  of 
land  and  property  values  since  1874,  are  shown  in  the  tables  which 
follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OP  CAMPBELL  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1830  TO  MMl 


Census  year. 

Negroes, 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whhca 

1830 

629 

844 

1.614 

2,012 

2,«M 
4,526 
6,718 
6,289 

1870 

2.M7 
8^885 
8,498 

LM 

1H40 

1880 

cIm 

1850 

1890 

5.IZ1 

I860 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OP  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP  CAMPBELL  COUNTY,  1874  TO  MOOl 


Y*«r. 


1S74. 

1W76. 
1876. 
IH77. 
1S78. 

iim. 

1880. 
1881. 
18312. 
1^0. 
1894. 

18BS. 

im. 

1R88. 

!S»9, 
1S90, 

imi. 
ima. 

1893. 
18M. 
IRWf. 

1806. 

im, 
3Bm, 


Acres  of 
land 


i.ai9 

].S90 

1.608 
tm 
2,965 
2JH 
2,»M 
2,574 

2,«13 

2,5ffii 
1,W0 
2,002 
1,999 
2,117 
1,971 
■2,flGl 
ZlM 
ii»WO 
2,122 
2,214 

^198 
2.fiOO 


value. 


fe.i6s 

&.939 

5i.W0» 
9,092 
1-1,144 

n/M> 

14,270 

1*.^47 
11,079 

ia.43« 

12.361 
12,321 
IS.  026 
12,24H 
13,103 
IS.  767 

n.im 
iB,8wa 


3,^79 

hm 

U8&2 

1,446 

702 

8tt 

.749 
Mi 


Othvr 

Totil 

ptoiienj. 

pmm- 

ia) 

WMi 

^m 

39,  t» 

U,tl9 

ffl.2 

s^Afii 

«.2 

B^m 

ffl*a 

S.4a2 

ss 

%,m 

ft»f 

4,2M 

Q.iia 

2.*74 

»S 

3,OilO 

ii» 

i.m 

il.UI 

2.3S7 

mm 

%4m 

«^2 

aa 

■^H 

715 

m« 

479 

a,m 

12.  «M 

Si,  Mi 


aYloiTCVOV^^^ 
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This  county,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  was  laid  out  in 
1826.  A  part  of  the  county  was  added  to  Campbell  County  in  1828, 
and  a  part  to  Heard  County  in  1830.     The  land  is  hilly. 

The  following  tables  give  statistic49  of  white  and  Negro  population 
since  1830,  and  land  and  property  values  since  1876: 

SHEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OP  CARROLL  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1880  TO  1890. 


CennM  year. 

Negroes. 

Whiten. 

Cenmuyear. 

Negroes. 

Whlteg. 

1880 

696 

627 

1,106 

1,875 

2,724 
4.725 
8,252 
10,116 

1870 

1,909 
2,810 
8,851 

10,478 
14,591 
18,450 

1840 

1  1880 

1850 

'  1890 

1860 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP 
CARROLL  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 

of 

land 

owned. 

AsBeased  value. 

Year. 

Acres 

of 

land 

owned. 

Assessed  yalue. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

lAnd. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop, 
erty. 

1875 

1.254 

1,977 
2,300 

•6.150 
6,585 
9,715 

•60 
1,060 
2,335 

•16,005 
17,515 
27,255 

1890 

2,396 
8,919 
5,127 

•10,709 
15,582 
19,432 

•3,260 
6,996 
6,449 

•32,665 
.    34.785 

1880 

1896 

1885 

1900 

36,966 

CATOOSA  COUNTY. 

Catoosa  County,  in  northwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1853. 

The  Negro  and  white  population  for  each  census  year  since  1860, 
and  statistics  of  land  and  property  values  for  each  year  since  1874,  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  CATOOSA  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites.    1 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

I860 

714 
616 

4,368 
3,793 

1880 

612 
636 

4.127 

1870 

1890 

4,796 
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ASSPISSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP  CATOOfiA  CorNTV',  1R74  TO  I 


Year. 


1874. 
1876 
1876, 
1877, 
1878, 
1879, 
1880. 
1881, 
1882. 
1883, 
188-1. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1891, 
1895, 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


AriTBH  iii 

Ammti^  Talue, 

Hotwie- 

Planta- 
tion and 

ioal  toola 

land 

lATUl. 

Town 

and  city 
ptoptrty. 

lioMftUd 

kliehen 

ftiml- 

tore. 

HOTWS 

and  other 

OOhtr 

PTopctir- 

240 

i^)     1 

W) 

(1) 

(«) 

(Ql 

t*> 

^*> 

180 
160 

1^ 

2U0 

fl.lOO 
1.4N0 

1140 
1.090 

mm 

»4.W 

fini 

l^m 

191 

420 

9II& 

TtH 

la,  TBI 

m 

m 

im 

191 

420 

im 

471 

2.SCK 

SSI 

150 

i« 

3>^ 

WK) 

1.490 

bss 

h^m 

^ 

241 

im 

352 

810 

]p«90 

fil5 

xm 

3» 

210 

E^4U 

35a 

HIO 

hm^ 

974 

2,aa» 

M)6 

&I5 

im 

CHT* 

l,:!fiO 

i,rsa 

t.ll'i 

i,ft» 

m 

77« 

7.W 

7oe 

1,740 

2.m 

1,135 

a,2H» 

416 

17S| 

i,t« 

W 

i.ai5 

2,036 

J,  031 

hm 

»o 

m 

?!«« 

Wi 

i,m 

1,920 

mi 

i,«8d 

316 

im 

rm 

m 

l.OfiO 

1,570 

860 

%m 

ns  j 

IM 

<m 

4U7 

l.WO 

1,790 

77« 

%m 

1T7 

]& 

liM 

187 

3UQ 

i.fm 

wa 

2,039 

W 

i«& 

!.•« 

:trj 

7}h 

•I,2&h 

Vlh 

X4Q& 

9& 

m 

^8 

32  i 

743 

:i,Ofl£l 
l»,S76 

170 
115 

fiU 

JU 

i,m 

rm 

l.^JO 

2.2fi& 

815 

^109 

66 

Im 

41  @ 

um 

i,fm 

719 

1,352 

157 

Its 

km 

im 

1,167 

1.W6 

792 

2,290 

^4 

101 

§.m 

m 

tm 

t,m 

779 

11.  IH 

m 

1» 

$.m 

m 

1,245 

1,997 

997 

2.231 

w& 

140 

i,m 

506 

1,14.1 

t.&97 

#45 

I^IM^ 

im 

1S4 

km 

rm 

i,m 

U^fi 

709 

2j:^> 

239  1 

ft? 

ion 

6TZ 

l,7lSi 

1,456 

sn 

%!m^ 

ago 

7fi» 

7,C1 

CTti 

i.7ao 

i,es2 

7fiD 

%^n 

.'i<H 

K* 

T,7M 

a  Not  reported. 
CHARIiTON  COUNTT. 

This  county,  in  Hoiitheastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1854. 

The  population  of  Negroes  and  whites  at  censuses  since  1860,  and 
statistics  of  re^l  and  total  propert}'^  owned  by  Negroes  since  1875,  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITK  POPULATION  OF  CHARLTON  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1880  TO  IWO. 


CenmiH  year. 

Negroes. 

I860 

557 

1870 

401 

White«. 

C^^nmiB  year. 

NegfooL 

Whit«a 

1,223 
1,496 

1880 

seo 

870 

i,m 

1890 

i» 

ASSESSED  VALITE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OP  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NKOROW  OF 
CHARLTON  COITNTY.  AT  6- YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1890. 


of  land 
owned. 

Asseaseti  value. 

Y<*ar. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

2,362 
4.334 
4,467 

11.211 
1,575 
3,059 

$3,101 

1880 

4,288 

1886 

6,704 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Aneved  valQB. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

TWil 
erty. 

1890 

3,821 
6,718 
5,017 

$2,926 
8,656 
4,602 

■*$i66' 

$&,•'>« 

1895 

7.M 

1900 

9.7S 

0HA.THA3K.  COmm . 
Located  in  southeastern  Geoxgrn,  GtoXJoasn.  Cerastes  ''a  ^5^  «6^^ 
aetUement  ot  the  colony.    The  Un^  «  ^»fc.  ^^  ^"""^'S  ««^ 
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i^land^.  A  hvhk  sliiv*'  hud*-  lumi^ht  miiny  Negroes  here  up  till  1820. 
iSinct*  thf^  war  tht»  vhy  of  Savaniism  has  jittrm-tt^d  thv  frei-dRieiK  The 
ri^lutidiib  fjrtwpt^n  whiter  jirul  bkf-k  heri'  havr  alwuy.s  br»rii  i'ordiul — 
th€>  whit-£*8  Jw^ing  of  thr  slave-holding  class  aiitl  the  blacks  of  tbr  house 
servants.     Thin  is  In  direct  contnist  to  Atluntji. 

The  NegTt)  and  white  pojnihitiun  at  census  year^  siniv  IT'H),  jiud 
8tatiiitie8  of  property  held  by  Ne^jroes  sinrc  1S75,  are  .shown  in  the 
tiibb\s  which  foHow; 

NEUHO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  (CHATHAM  COUNTY,  AT  KACH  CKNSOH,  171»  TO  IHfiNK 


Oeramiv  year. 

Nt!iirroc^ 

Wblteiu 

Ceiumymr, 

Ktigroen. 

White*, 

1790 „-„ 

moo. 

5»,i73 
1U,326 
10.  \m 

9,901 

2,  its 
:i.67S 

4.226 
fl,80l 

1850.,^ 

t860.,..-.-..,,..— ,,... 

14,749 

24,616 
27,&1.'V 
!M,767 

l(>,7W 
17.404 
22,  WS 

jSS     ""  " : 

IB70 

w 

IHW , ,*, 

Hi 

ISBO - 

BS. 

12.000 

,  AaSR88ED  VALUE  OF  RKAL  KSTATK  ANt*  OF  TOTAL  rROPKRTY  OWNEI*  BY  NK«JROES  OF 
eHATlL\M  COlTNTV.  AT  S^VEAR  PERIODS,  187.^  TO  1900. 


Yeiir. 


lvalue. 


AcrciP 
of  1  And 


i«7f» 
1H«5 


1,491 
2.687 
4.477 


ULlJtl. 


79, 740 
141,7(30 


Town 
(ind 
city 
real 


f  152.700 

110.  net] 

2,ltfO 


TotAt 
prop- 
erty. 


f-J0.22?> 
200,148 
374,2201 


YMr. 


1895. 
1900. 


Acren 
of  imid 
o¥med. 


6.fi9r.ri79. 
fi.819  " 
5,899 


Ajnewefl  viilne. 


Laucl, 


Tuwn 
and 

Cltjr 

real 


M«70 1359, 750 
809,6961  499,950 
26«.fl25  632,475 


TotAl 
prop- 
erty. 


i55a.U5 
914,320 


CHATTAHOOCHEE  COUKTY, 

This  county,  locat**d  in  wi'stern  Georgia,  >va.s  laiil  <Hit  in  1854. 
The  followin^^  tallies  t^ivH*  Negro  and  white  |H>pnlatioii  shivi*  1H60,  and 
statistics  of  pniperty  owned  by  Negmcs,  at  5-year  intervals,  .sinre  1875: 

'  NieORO    AND  WHITE   R>PULATION    oK   CHATlAHrMiCHKE  COUNTY,    AT   EA*  H    CENSITS, 

IhflO  TO  laOO. 


iitmum  r^smr. 

Kogroea. 

WMtea. 

Genius  year. 

KcgTOCA, 

Whltea. 

IMW..... .  ....     ,    , 

2.7W 
3,405 

3.0S4 
2,&54 

ISflO         ,..,, *-*.   . 

3,640 
8,006 

2.190 

SS;:!:;::::;::::::::::::: 

1880 - 

1,8S7 

Af^ESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP 
CHATTAHOOCHEE  COUNTY,  AT  5-VEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Year, 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


1.836 

a^cdo 


AnoBsed  value. 


Land. 


|3,K73 
2, 178 
4,544 


TOWTJ 

atid 

city 

peal 

(wtaie. 


Total 

pMf>- 

erty. 


......114,720 

......I  19.4S3 

ilOO  I  )9,6S4 


Year. 


Acres 
of  land 

owned. 


Ajsened  value. 


Laud. 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


2,833     94,688         tlbQ      e^,40fi 
5,(H4     12/222'  ^\    'S4,"\tfc 


'\' 
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OHATTOOOA  COUNTY. 

This  county,  in  northwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1888,  fmm 
Walker  and  Floyd  counties.     The  land  is  mountainous  and  hilly. 

The  following  tables  show  the  Negro  and  white  population  at  census 
yeai-s  since  1840,  and  statistics  of  land  and  property  owned  by  Xcgrow 
since  1874: 


NFX5R0  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  CHATTOOGA  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  IMO  Ti}  Mi 
Census  year.  Ne(px)e8.        Whites.    '  Census  year.  ■   Svgnn».        WhllfM. 


IMO. 
1850. 
1860. 


814 
1.684 
2,066 


2,624 
6.181 


1870. 

1880. 

5;  107   1890. 


I 


l.MB 
2.U40 
1,99B 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF   PROPERTY  OWNED  BY   NEGROES  OF  CHATTOOGA  COUNTY. 

1874  TO  1900. 


Year. 


!  Acres  of 

land 

owned. 


AsMflsed  value. 


Land. 


1874 808; 

1875 1,302. 

1876 1.739  1 

1877 1,998 

1878 2,398 

1879 2,598 

1880 2,892 

1881 2,824 

1882 2,600 

1883 2,H40 

1884 2,982 

1885 2,765 

1886 2.766 

1887 2,337 

1888 1,994 

1889 2,673 

1890 2,199 

1891 2,617 

1892 3,225 

1898 8,456 

1894 3,664 

1895 3,614 

1896 8,889 

1897 3,843; 

1898 4,453 

1899 1  3,508; 

1900 3,919 


!  House- 
Town  I  hold  and 
and  city  |  kitchen 
property.,    fumi-    i 

>     ture.     ; 


92,969 
3,767 
4,210 
4,896 
4,865 
4,985 
5,956 
7,420 
7,746 
8,580 
9,075 

7,  MO 

7.210 

11  5^ 

11  422 

10.860 

10.665 

10,996 

10.627  , 

11.917 

10.309 

11,639 


$500  I 

696 
376  ! 
636 
666 

1,079  ; 

600 

786 
1,080 
1,160 
1,065 

440 
1,085 
1,166 

806 
1,760 
1,880 
2,440 
8,500 
2,996 
2,810 
2,830 
3,170 
2,270 
2,886 
3.836 
3,810 


i.328  I 
J.  00? 
2,27fi 
^,022  . 
I,7fii0 

*2.7W 

iAm 

2,T2fi 
:i014 
S.4W2 
2,77-^  ; 
^.(H5  i 

h.m\  I 

4.yn 
^,^45 

4.-211 
4.631 
1.299 


Hones 

and  other 

stock. 

tioii  iiiid  I 
leal  tf»M 

(a) 

%m\ 

621 

m,4m 

m\ 

K^^ 

fm 

7.455 

2t0 

fi^cis 

uo 

9,508 

1,600 

7.623 

1.377' 

9,701 

l«i2iV 

KWh 

hfn?» 

l.^i 

1,-m 

e^m 

•m 

&,tm 

tm 

&,fm 

790 

n,  m:i 

92t 

10,299 

1,173 

13,319 

1,4p'^ 

12,716 

1,480 

12.139 

1.306 

10,669 

1,287 

9.706 

i,3oe 

10,328 

1,243 

10,668 

^32S 

9.499 

l.lflQ 

8,940 

1.^ 

10,713 

1.416 

I 
Other   ! 

Told 

pniperty.; 

property. 

(a)      1 

»).m 

•14.047, 

»,(NS 

12,687, 

1».C» 

1.836, 

17.7«t 

1.200 

1M.704 

1.828 

17.® 

4,128 

Ift.W 

682 

2I.«II7 

«29 

20.«; 

587' 

n,its 

250 

22,5n0 

567  ■ 

21.911 

861 

22.113 

627. 

lf.M 

1,090, 

30.» 

928 

21,411 

1,119  i 

HM 

2.868. 

KM 

2.127; 

^B 

1.238' 

K(tt 

1,118 ; 

a.  00 

'781 

9,m 

1,180. 

n.$tt 

1,160 

»,iii 

1.048 

9,M 

726 

S.49 

1,060 

JtWl 

n  Not  reported. 
CHEROKEE  COUNTY. 

This  county,  located  in  northwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1832. 
The  land  in  very  hilly. 

In  the  following  tallies  are  shown  the  Negro  and  white  population 
by  census  periods,  1840  to  1800,  and  statistics  of  land  and  property 
values  from  1874  to  lilOO: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  CHEROKEE  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1840  TO  im. 
Censuiiyear.  N^egroes.   |    Whiter 


1840,. 
1800.. 
1860.. 


494] 


10,0«  \lH» 
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►  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEOROE8  OF  CHEROKEE  COimTY,  lB7i  TO  1900. 


Acres  of 

Iftnd 
owned. 


3.734 

2/il8 
2,996 
2,712 
3,(M6 

2,861 

s,oao 

S,889 
8,862 
!t,241 
3,064 
a,OB» 
2,8I& 
a.  072 
2,71» 
2,ff74 
2,980 
%IGI 
2,419 
'2,340 
2,309 

2,  gee 

4,176 
3«40& 


Aaased  vmliie. 


I 


Land. 


Town 

«nfl  city 

property 


tioldand 
kitchen 
furni- 
ture. 


<«) 

$600 

15,970 

1.270 

11,266 

905 

5,886 

I,iri5 

6,912 

970 

«,302 

1,100 

7  JOS 

1,270 

7,632 

1,265 

6»«M5 

1,270  ( 

7,830 

1,205 

9,«20 

1,836 

10,777 

U6U6 

9.4W 

1,6W 

8,«50 

h&ih  ; 

8,9B0 

l.tiSO 

9,125 

1,010 

8,651 

2,816  , 

7.292 

2.130  ' 

8,141 

3,025 

8.863 

2,806  1 

8,651 

3,225 

6,725 

2,065 

6,»76 

2,286 

0,630 

1,790  I 

5,610 

2,395 

6,939 

2,042 

6,540 

'       2,520 

2.326 
1,968 
1.765 
1,833 
2.191 
2.460 
2,116 
2,621 
2,625 
2,766 
2,616 
2,845 
2.435 
2.629 
2,378 
2.574 
2,499 
2.388 
1,990 
2,231 
2,377 
2,281 
2,291 
1,977 
1.694 


Uorses 

und  other, 

stock. 


»7.N4 
7,145 
6,328 
7.199 
6,967 
6.708 
8,020 
8,140 
6,247 
6,035 
5,455 
6,694 
5,442 
5.133 
5.407 
4,722 
4.876 
3,715 
3.523 
H,893 
3,760 
8,413 
2,271 
3,173 


I'lAUtA- 

tiun  A  nil 
meclmn* 


(«> 


Other 
property, 


Total 
propertjr. 


921,794 
1:,656 
2t/,909 
18,288 
17,167 
16.856 
19,875 
20.<;76 
19,271 
22.332 
25,433 
23,45C» 
22,657 
21,462 
21,707 
20,688 
21,217 
20,543 
'20,823 
20.410 
IS.  483 
16,371 
16.414 
15.808 
15.787 
15.382 
15,S88 


a  Not  re^Mirte^l, 

Clarke  C«>unty,  in  northorn  iTetrrt^ia,  was  laid  out  from  Jaokson  in 
1801.  Parts  were  set  off  to  Madison  in  1811  and  1821*,  and  to  Ojrlt- 
thorpe  in  181H,  The  eounty  eonUtins  the  city  of  Athens,  with  4<ri<i5 
white  and  4,13!^  Negro  inhabitants  in  18i>0,(<'/)  The  Univers;ity  uf 
Georgia  \»  ,Hituated  here.     The  land  is  hilly* 

The  following  tablets  .show  eenniis  statis*tics  of  Negfro  and  white  pop- 
ulation and  8tati.sties  of  land  and  pri>perty  owned  b}^  Negroe.s;  a  eou- 
siderable  migration  ha.s  latidy  tidien  the  Negro  |x>pulation  from  this 
county,  and  decreased  property  holding. 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  CLARKE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH   CENSUS,  1810  TO  1890. 


OeoftiiyiAr. 

NefTToes. 

Whites. 

Ceofus  year. 

NegToe». 

Whiter. 

itio 

2.628 
8,482 
4,738 
4,919 
6,606 

5,000 
b,2Sh 
5.438 
5.608 
5,613 

I860,...,,.... 

5,679 
6,458 
6,388 
8,111 

5,589 
6.488 

1870 

|JHJ|A 

tsm . 

5  813 

IHM* 

1890 

7.072 

ISfiO 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  CLARKE  COUNTY.  Ur74  TO  im 


Y^'*r. 


1M75. 

im. 

IS7B. 

1B80. 
1881. 
1B83. 

1884 
1B8&. 

isse. 

1887. 
1888. 

im. 
i§». 
um 

18i2. 

um. 
law, 
wm. 

18M. 

less. 

IfWft. 
1900. 


Acres  ol 
owniMl, 


■it2fr4 
U79Ct 

L9m 

2,148 
3,334 
2,963 
8,463 
3,40a 
3  J  52 

^,519 

3,962 
4.100 
l,47t 
4,Ci64 
4,545 

fi.OOl 
5J36 

^&4S 
6,1m 


value. 


LATtll. 


<0) 

1(1,210 
A»50 
23,U»a 
2<i,3W 

IT.  270 
2<J,49» 

ai,!«o 

ft4,245 
»i.l90 

98,435 
40.  m 
4»,C75 
«£,4aO 
61,411^ 
W.7fiO 
ftri,28ft 
*7,320 
ft7.436 
4»,5GO 
fi7,7W 
57,430 


Town 
ftnd  city 
propenyn 


74,JkaS 
77,&6ft 
68,6ia 
(17,»« 
71,!B5 

KB,  15.^ 
(Jii,0l5 
yf7.iJ3A 
101,47(1 
1W,74A 
106,  lis 
llfi,789 

130, 3C» 
153, 7W 
I87,38li 

184,610 
201,760 
192,  ITS 
181,18.1 
17&,,S30  ! 
179, 66& 
lSl,fl70 
IGCCOfi 


bClldKDd 

kJtcli«ii 

furni- 
ture. 


n.4:o 

U,990 
10,6d0 
n,090 
11,895 
13,fi50 

I6,9'i& 
18,070 
1G,»58 
lS,J»d 
30,«P* 
20,240 

23,72ft 
24,2tf6 
36,920 

2G,^13& 

26,015 
:26.7«0 
2A,91S 
'24,3(30 


fltcK-k 


t«) 


fl7,Vl5 
16,535 

14,  MO 
13,77.-1 
13,  n6 
|it,NM 
Ili^WU 
IG, 140 
ia,2Sf7 
14,6;t4 
RfV2& 
lfi,270 
34,4,% 
'3,630 

I7,:fi0 

15,470 
I7,2tf> 
17,440 
17.  .HAS 
I4,8fi0 
12,490 


ikmi^id 

m«eii»Ti- 


1,820 

l,i4& 

hm 

1,M5 
1,S0B 

i,se5 

3,771 
3,77B 

4.260 
5,146 
4,630 

S.270 
h.im 
ft,  770 
ij«0 
a,  765 
A.  790 
»,240 
2;  790 


OOirf 


To«it 


3<.«4» 
7.Ti> 

?,*» 

7,«1S 

s,sa 

6,410 

4p055 
1,7K* 

um 

««»40 


il4|^« 
I17,«| 

mm 
mm 

l7Uf» 

mm 

Is 

2H,f5 

mm 


mm 

30.7ift 


a  Not  reported. 


CliAT  COUNTY. 


Clay  County,  in  southwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1854. 
Statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population  and  of  land  and  property 
owned  by  Negroes  in  this  county  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  CLAY  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  18«l 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

'            CeoBua  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

I860 

2,267 
2,849 

2,626 
2,M4 

1880 

1 
8,862  1           2,7ft 

1870 

1890 
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At^ESJ«ED  VALf  K  i)K  PUCiPERTY  (iWNKl)  HY  NEIIR0K8  0F  Cl*AV  r(H*NTY»  1874  Tl»  t9W, 


Ycftr, 


I  vallM^ 


Atrrtw  of 
liinr! 


1,80a 
i.mi 

1,H4K 
J.7.H7 
l,tlH3 
2.6fta  I 
2,7W 
3.72H  I 
4,113 
4J74 
iJ42  i 

4.867 
ft,  71 1 
i;.<)§ti 
4*6fi3 
6,574  I 
5,727 
5»781  1 
C.M7 
S.fiW  I 
fi,R!J4  I 
7,014 
7,126 
5.850 
tl,  442 


Hfitisp- 
Tow  n      hold  i\  nd 
I  ami  «fU>' ,  kltc'hea 
pn»perty.     fuml- 


(a) 

t4.l26 
3.12y 
3,23» 

:j.riRi 

3.3«f 
3.9Uft 

(>.2JM 
a,  697 

7»  r»7 

7.991 
8.100 
8.57ti 
UJHH 
liS,7ijO 

n,»x 

13,7flH 
14.607 
18/273 
I5,4as 
11,(J0H 
12,081 
15,  I7ri 
IM.H.'VI 
13,070 
l«470 


2, 8;n» 


5.296 
5.  (MO 
4.M4 


4.6!iT 
4.fiOH 
4,970 
9,240 
IV.  680 
a.  567 


Plania- 
cion  And 

meebsn- 


Other 
property, 


7,245 

n,om 

(1,920 
>*.071 
6,771 


f7,401  I 
8,G24 
12.H4(> 
I2.fi»3 
1CI,|V*6 
13»(>91 
11.663 
12,382 
14,«<if. 
15.473 
15,481 
15,(iSi» 
13,5fi7 

17, im 

21,794 
17,fl<a) 
14,068 
l2,V«b  j 
7.gS9  ' 
12,240  I 
1L482 
13.»19  I 


(a) 

Ii2a  I 

1,021 
74« 
924  I 

1,082  I 

i.imj 

1.392  I 

1,104 

1,240  I 

],m'>4 

1.H79 

1,815 

2,117 

N5 

8G1 
3,925 
»Ji27 
2,1>4« 
:^49H 
UGSQ 
2,617 
2,961 
a,  991 
1,8»7  I 
3,220 


a  Not  ruportwl. 

CLAYTON  COUNTY. 


TiHaI 
pmp<?rty. 


l9,9lfii 
I7,fi0ti 
16J42 
17,420 
21,900 
21,80? 
20,  KM 

^Ml 
27,638 
215,621 
9G/260 
86,'25<l 
38,257 
44.4^7 
43,76S 
ft4,mi 
r»2.684 
43,228 
42,880 

ao,a^ 

38,4^ 
43.292 
65.067 
40.164 
47.  MO 


Clayton  iVimity.  in  north  centml  Ueor^ia,  wjis  Inid  out  in  IS5S. 

In  the  fnlhjwin^'  tiililes  ave  shown  the  Nc^n**;  and  \vhit<'  popula- 
tions of  thi'  t»tmnty  at  mirh  ppilsus  sin<'t*  its  orgtinization,  and  Htiitistics 
of  real  e^stat^^  and  total  pr(j|K*rty  owned  hy  Negroes  since  1875: 

NEliRO  AND  WHITE  POfL'LATiON  OF  CLAY  ION  COltNTV.AT  KACH  CKN'SUS,  1880  TO  mw. 


r^nmii  Trcar. 

'    NtNTTOeMi. 

Whlte«. 

C^nsns  year. 

Nei^rutiM. 

WhlteiL 

IWO..,.,.,.....,..,.  .. 
WTO ,.,.. 

L22C 
1,74:4 

1 

3,240 
3,734 

3,  OHO 
S,076 

4.9!» 
5,220 

ASSESaKD  VALUE  OF  R£AL  ESTATE  AND  Oh    TOTAL   PROPERTY  OWNKI*  BY  NEQKOB3 
OF  CLAYTON  COUNTY.  AT  5-VKAK  PEKlODH,  li^6  To  I'tll. 


^^L 

Aprw> 
of  land 
owned. 

Aweaiwd  value. 

Vriir 

AcrvH 
of  land 

OWlliMl^ 

AieiVtiHLHl  vallU'. 

Y«r 
1 

Liimt. 

Towti 
M)d        Tobil 
dty       projH 

1,570     t6.2<r, 

l.diio    \:>,iU 

Ttjvrii  ! 
iitid        Total 
Ij^nd,      f'Uy       prop- 
real       erty. 

ort&te. 

582 

472 
090 

•8.080 
2,666 

1^90-. 

iiuy    $f'<,.iot;    %\  *x*h  I  stfs.Rn 

w»:::::::::::::; 

IJ«^^ 

IH95.,.. ... 

1900 

953      M,  nu 
1,1124  1  n  773 

\,m\        21,745 
8.200        »0,021 

liaSfe— No.  35—01- 


-lU 
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CLIKOH  COUNTY. 

This  <»ounty,  in  the  southern  part  of  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1H5<>. 

The  following  tables  show  the  Negro  and  white  population  of  the 
count}'  at  each  cefisus  from  1850  to  1890,  and  the  assessed  value  of 
real  estate  and  of  total  property  owned  by  Negroes,  at  five-^^ear  periodic, 
since  1875: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  CUNCH  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  18S0  TO  IWi 


Censns  yea 

r. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes.   '    Whltn^ 

1850              

181 
454 

607 

606 
2,609 
3,437 

1880 

8»l        *.m 

I860 

1890 

2,960  1            4,at 

1870        

! 

1 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEOROEB  OF 
CLINCH  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 

of  land 
owned. 

490 
490 
537 

Aflsessed  value. 

j              ,       • 

AsKMcd  value. 

Year. 

1  Town 
1    ani 
Land.  1    city 
1    real 
j  estate. 

9400  1      S200 
726  i        100 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

92,684 
2-175 

Year. 
1890 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

2.864 
5,062 
5,288 

,  Town  ' 
and    1   Total 
I^nd.      dty    ^  prop- 

estate. ' 

1875 

98.790  1  91.800'  flS^Oft 
7,377       1,845      KSfiO 

1880 

1895 

1885 

595  1        (V^  '    4  ORfl 

1900 

6.692       2,2S0i    26.000 

1 

i      ' 

COBB  COUNTY. 

Cobb  County,  in  northern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1832  from 
Cherokee  County .     The  land  is  broken.     The  chief  town  is  Marietta.(tf) 

Statistics  of  population  and  of  assessed  value  of  property  are  shown 
in  the  following  tuble^s: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  (X)BB  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1840  TO  IW. 
ConMiiH  year.  '    Negr«)e8.    i     W^hites.    [1  (""ennuK  year. 


Negr«)e8.    i     W^hites. 

I        


I 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 


909  I 
2.275  1 
3,832 


6,630 
11,568 
10.410 


1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Negroes.       Whitea 


3.217  W.W 

6,012  14.784 

6,774  1  15.M0 


a  For  a  description  of  the  social  conditions  of  Negroets  here  read  Balletm  Na22, 
May,  1899. 
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ASSESSED  ^TALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  COBB  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 


Year. 


mi&.. 

1877.. 
1&78,, 
1871^.. 

188U. 

1SS3.. 
ll»l., 

1887.. 
]«8S,, 

IHOO., 
liSl.. 
1592. , 
1S83.. 
1894. 

ifm.. 

1896.. 
1«197. 
IMS. 

laxi. 

1900., 


owniL'd. 


2,51S 

3,340 
S.&Ti 
4,311 
3,743 
4,1B6 
4,&74 
4,IH8 
6,007 
5,2136 

ft,  227 
6,217 

&,fi76 
0,180 
fl,4tl 

I(t400 

fi,aoi 

7,S73 


Amened  vwloe. 


Land. 


121, 2S7 
•i0,%6 
20,S63 
21,4<B 
28,0S5 
22,283 

28,42ft 
27. 101 
31,678 

12.680 
90,207 
37,^10 
37,009 
3a.  411 

49,785 
49J14 
4j^,«39 
47,e30 
49.^15 
4£,?4S 

40,716 
40,370 


Town 
and  €ity 
propertf. 


hold  and 
kltcbeu 
foml- 


(a) 

t,417 
7,73& 
§,005 

»,g25 
fi,250 
g,A60 
13,100 
■23,  SCO 
%%fm 
32,610 
44, 1?5 
39 ,190 
*M.  150 
S0,fl3O 
43,610 

ea,37& 

67,707 
Be,9B7 

68,790 

m,  i^^ 
7a,  000 

71,410 


5,fl03 

4,  en 

4.^27 
3,270 

4,790 
6.243 
7,0W 
fi,275 
10,107 
9,165 
8,890 

9,009 
l&,De€ 
12,  (^ 
19,il9 
11,286 
10,998 
11.710 
10,275 

9,975 
11,410 

9,81fi 


(a) 


f  14.  720 
13,252 
9,e08 
13,470 
12,788 
11,375 

14,061 
13,4^ 
IS^SSA 
13vl^ 
14,016 
l&,99e 
J3.729 
Ifi^lOa 
17,  ATS 

16,203 
14,770 
15.385 
12,709 

13.785 
12.775 
12,^ 


fiSl 
780 
597 
243 
185 
690 
474 
427 

297 
2,334 
2.1^ 
2,017 
2,512 
2,213 
3,481 

3.587 
2,788 

2,6S6 
2,600 
2,775 
2,96ft 
2,6^ 


Other 
properly 


(n) 
122.045 

1,712 
2,424 
'4751 
2,882 
4,037 
4,04a 
4,974 
7,030 
5,5*2 
6.274 

3,2in 

2.40« 

2,089 

4,241 

3.053 

3,709 

3,793  I 

5,009 

3.775  ' 

3,385 

3.63.^  I 

3,285 

i,mo 


Total 
property. 


965,799 
53.1^ 
54,648 
M,949 
49,9€6 
46,275 
5D,ij90 
52,642 
58,961 
6it,47B 

m,im 

97,119 
105,367 
1(H,729 
101,831 

98,951 
127,247 
138,  Mr? 
147,624 
im7l5 
145,^ 
1.^2,090 
148,050 
145,340 
156,140 
147,950 


a  Not  reported. 


COFFEE  COUNTY. 

Coffee  County,  in  south-central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1854. 
Tiie  Negro  and  white  population  since  1860,  and  statistics  of  real 
and  total  property  since  1875,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEORO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  COFFEE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  1890. 
CensuKyear.  Negroe*?.    |    Whites. 


1870. 


673  , 

678  ! 


2,206 
2,514 


Census  year. 

Negroe«. 

1,042 
3.858 

White.**. 

1880 

4,028 
6,621 

1890..  .. 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROFS  OF 
COFFEE  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


Assej<sed  value. 

Acres  Town 

of  land  i    and       Total 

owned.   Land.  .    city    I  prop- 
I  I    real    j   erty. 

estate.  ! 


1875 9,175 

1880 13,730 

1885 1  17,416 

I 


$4,613  I '$12,261 

8,072  $40     22,098 

14,474  I     1,105  I  34,085 

I  I 


COLQT7ITT  COUNTY. 


This  county,  in  southern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1856. 
Statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population  since  1860^  «lt\A  ol  v^a^^^^^ 
valae  of  Negro  property  siaee  1876,  follow: 
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NECJR(J  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  COLQUITT  CJOUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  INQO  TO  UM. 

CeiiHUJ*  year.  NegnH»«.        Whites. 


ASSESSED  VALIE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBGKOBS  Of 
COLQUITT  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


,        Aflseased  value. 

Acres  !  ,  Town  I 

of  land  I  and    ,  Total 

owned.!  Land,      city    I  .prop- 

I  real    |   erty. 

'  estate. ; 


1875 1,120 

1880 690 

1885 1,305 


9270 
425 


9566  i 
975 


Year. 


18iX). 
1896. 


l.(M7    i    1,751  II  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


992  . 

3U5  I 
1«7  , 


Amemed  ralne. 

j  Town 
and    .  Total 
Land,      city      prop- 
'    real       erty. 
-esute. 


9965  I 

430 


!!.«• 

9850.      2,897 


490  I   i.ise 


«.2a 


COLUMBIA  COXJNTT. 

This  county,  in  eastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from  Richmond  in 
1790.     The  surface  is  broken. 

Statistics  of  jwpulation  since  1800  and  asse^ssed  value  of  pnipprtj 
owned  l)}'^  Negroes  are  shown  in  the  tables  which  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  COLUMBIA  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1800  TO  IMDl 


Ceiwus  your. 

1    Negit)eR. 

..;           3.024 
6,013 
7,482, 
8, 139 
7,436 

PROPERTY  O 

Whitw. 

CensuM  year. 

1   Negroes,   i     Whiter 

1                 i 

1800 

1810 

5,821  , 
5,229  , 
5,213  1 
4,467  1 
8,920  : 

1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

....'            8,W4  1            107 
....'            8.349  1            S.M1 

1820 

1830 

1840 

OES  OF  COLUM 

....1            9.449!            ^•W 

....'           7,435  1            8,0» 

8,088  1            J,SO 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF 

WNED  BY  : 

S'EGR< 

[BI A  COUNTY.  1874  TO  IW. 

Year, 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
18M). 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
ISM. 
1899. 
1900. 


Assessed  value. 


AcrcH  of 

land 
owned. 


IjHnd. 


House- 
,    Town    I  hold  and  i    Horses   :  t7'Z"Z:^  I    i^.u„- 
,  and  Hty    kitchen  landothci  'J.'Sff^. I „SSSI 


I  property.  I 


furni- 
ture. 


stock. 


Planta-  > 

Other        Toisl 
mechan- 1  property.'  propeity. 


ileal  tool8.| 


208 
041 
060 
249 
986 
144) 
420 
090 
072 
432 
253 
411 
811 
977 
mi 

mi 

281 

5W 

IKi 


"f)             (a)       '  (a) 

?l,'S,747    925 

10,100    2.030 

Hj.967  : 1.951 

*',380    1,225 

10.335    1,420 

ir520' 7,480 

17,507  ' 3.441 

17.729            8100  2.623 

]s,358  '            450  3,267 

-Ni.:il4  '            600  3,093 

.ri.?32  ,            600  3,693 

\:i'2\2  .           r»50  3,576 

II', 935           1.050  3,821 

] '^.553              450  3,560 

'J<J,946  !            525  4,318 

20,269  ,            500  4,227 

19,617           1.035  6,905 

19.957  ,        1,325  6,937 

21.100           1.000  6,398 

2:^,076           1,010  7,121 

20,401              820  2,757 

22,328  ;        1.286  4,636 

26.082  I        1,535  4,788 

21.796  I        1,000  3,615 

19,018  I           875  :  8,715 

18.825  I           575  I  8,042 


(a) 

'936,566' 
29,226  < 
21,515  , 

'SK  711,-j 
A',  iss 

ia,4t?j 

■Z5vl68 

.25,172 

23.427 

it.  402 

iM27 
27,fi6* 
JS,  11 
IS.  70ft 

^i26» 
11»,901 

17,463 


(«) 


765 


2, 

1,838 

1,665 

1.^1; 

:\  im 

4,702 
4,(M9 

asott 

V5M 
1,9S7 
3,0» 

a«o» 


(a) 
938.235 

456' 

360 
900 

230 
1.501 

768 : 

977  ' 
706  ! 
720  I 
1.634  < 
763  I 
879  I 
LIU 
LDi7 
LiKI 
7,713 
L3«t 

901 

tm 

L9«l 


«tt.77l 
51,872 
4S.SK 
4i4B 
SilTS 
Sil» 
4C3K 
bi,m 
56. 8» 
61.714 
62.0(8 
63.129 
i%7» 
54. 7» 
63.809 
58.717 

H,m 


61,  n 


a^v 


TBI?    ?rKnilO    LANDHOLDKH   np   OKi^KOrA. 
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COWETA  COtTNTY. 

Rwi*tH  (*<Huitv,  in  \vosti*ni  (ii^orgiii,  wixh  liiid  mit  in  IK^i;.     The  laivil 
fertile  along'  tJie  ChHttahiKwhri*  Kivim'.     TIn>  <  otmty  w;ik  tht*  i^<!ene 

»f  ihi*  liiiruin^  of  S&in  Ho.si' 
Shitistirs  tif  populiition  rind  uf  jiH*4e8Hi»tl  valutf  uf  Negro  property  uro 

bboHii  in  the  following  tahh's; 

nmmo  Ajri*  wbitk  popruiTioN  or  (^weta  cH>rsTV.  at  kach  oKNsug.  isat*  to  isso. 


Nvirn  !#.<».      Whiu* 


fVniittM  yciir. 

?f*!cmw. 

Whitei^ 

187©.,- ,... 

imi                      

SpOW 

11.797 

7,856 
»,7I0 

HAfi0E8BED  VALrX 

OK  PROI'KHTY  OWNED  BY  KBQKOK8  OP  CK»WKTA  COtJNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 

,  At^rxMi  t*i 
Jiitid 

UiUil. 

Town 

AMOHMd  VAllle. 

Uolduml 
kiuht^ii 

fujui- 
tore. 

im»1  other 
mock. 

runtn- 

€Hhi*r 

Tt»Uil 

l.«10 

i'lj 

<a) 

Ul) 

Ill) 

tn) 

(ci) 

i»3,095 

L.D06 

9n,om 

Ill/iQK 

7  :«:: 

•W 

170 

$61,062 

rw,6l7 
63,  OKI 
5S,480 

^^^^^B 

l.M^I 

tl,  72-1 

7,m 

615 

'S'2, 141 

^^^K" 

2.tnM 

Ni04 

i..j:<e 

fMi^tm 

l.]«2 

a,iiai 

^^^^^E- 

2,<H9 

^..CTO 

lUV^h 

^4«o 

26.405 

915 

3,516 

61.300 

^^^^^E 

•i,482 

^,^U 

H,:M4i 

5,HW; 

*A235 

3,52U 

l.OT)^ 

r^H.3»0 

^^^^^E. 

2,6W 

11,^75 

KMtU 

i.8an 

:j*i,  105 

4,r)H5 

1,796 

WJ.iOO 

^^^^^E . 

%,IM 

T1,WH» 

12,6.V> 

^.iCiO 

31,311) 

1,006 

1,76.1 

ti5.5t0 

^^^W^f 

-:.  r'T7 

*',  Jtl."* 

I2,?i0 

2,7or» 

25,110 

2.  '2i>0 

Ui)00 

53,1*30 

I96t 

;-;,liK^ 

i,,,ii7m 

15,  IMS 

I2,ttl« 

'M,4im 

l.lbi'* 

«{,ti3& 

B1.226 

tiM 

;i,  iwnt 

]i,,.-  10 

18,  \m 

i.i,Wi 

3:$,m> 

1.125 

«,»15 

91.ri6& 

^tt' 

,».<.iy 

IK.OII 

19.78S 

11.33.S 

2ts900 

92.'! 

tt,107 

«2.9ija 

3,?te9 

21,  UW 

20,241 

ll,2!)(i 

2V,  12IS 

1,60& 

7,96» 

'>4,4(14 

^^^^^L. 

8,9m 

'Jh,4W 

ie,406 

ifi.ins 

2y.l40 

o,j3?i 

3,9fi;t 

97,rJ9 

^^^^^E . 

4,*y7n 

'17, 'm 

rfi,'2ft.% 

H,?<7ft 

31 /2M 

<i,»7ft 

1,796 

97.?!ifir» 

^^^^^E. 

f,if« 

z&,m 

W,9fi7 

15,576 

27,667 

(J,  137 

a,  067 

98,tiOU 

^^^^^E. 

4.6dO 

22,?>H 

?\7Jti 

l«.  I0« 

ai.oiti 

6,590 

4,:M6 

107,41!* 

^^^^H^ . 

ft,  6*1 

1'* '' 

•'",-jtt7 

2».»t;3 

ri<T,  240 

n,ist6 

7,96U 

1IU),0K] 

198 

i\73^ 

«vw 

Jt.M;: 

4H,ft74 

11,«29 

6,  :M4 

l<M,8'tS 

IMS 

:.,961 

IMA 

'22,69» 

i.s,m» 

I0.a75 

3,4(K} 

159,079 

tm 

6,iX9ii 

21.675 

41./>10 

9,075 

a,o&o 

162, 1M5 

im 

h,SVA 

18,VI6E> 

30, 7rj2 

7,218 

2,202 

i:n.,^2.f 

IBM 

5. 172 

21,  OK) 

83,<!Wt 

7.990 

2,<>25 

111.465 

iav7 

iV370 

■  '•;■>«." 

20,522 

'i'2,  IT*.'} 

7,977 

2,733 

1119,  n» 

IIOK, 

5,67tt 

H27 

24,4ttV 

ifci.  mi 

7,9iS» 

3,26« 

14H,?il 

itm 

5,2}H 

,ri70 

22,291 

27,14(i 

v,,\m 

6J«]^ 

140.704 

■r 

6,(WJi 

.V»,  itt^ 

1^1, 786 

2D.'i4tt 

m,  Hi 

7,az7 

20. m 

17a.  17» 

CKAWFOBJ>  COUKTY. 

LoaUed  in  cv^ntral  Gt»orgia.     Tliis  roiinty  wa.s  laid  out  in  182si,  and 
part  wim  added  to   Up8on  in   18*24*     The  surfiur   \s  unc*v*Mi  and  of 
I'ttryinj^'  fiM'tility, 
FoUowinjtT  are  «tatit*tit'8  of  Negm  und  whik*  pcii)nlation  ^<inee  1H30, 
of  propi^rty  owntxl  by  Negroen  ^ince  1875; 

JIIO  ANTJ  WHITB  H>H'LATiON  Of  CKAWFORD  COUNTY,  AT  EAC:k  rEXgUS,  imi  Tu  1^90. 


C9nm3»rmf, 

N««««., 

WtiUw. 

1 

4,278 
4,71« 
fi.lHtf 

Whlt(4. 

1-"* 

9f*^' 

iM-o 

8,2»4 
ILIMO 

i*^^ 

••"—'  — 

4^m 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
CRAWFORD  COUNTY,  AT  S-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Awie*«ed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

«75 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Townl 
and      Tom 
Land,     dtv   '  pnp- 
'    real  •    otj. 

;e.Ute., 

1875 

2,685 
4,648 
5,874 

$5,678 
6,616 
9,676 

124,499 

28,180 
35,016 

1800 

1 
8,674  |fl9.4S8  1      960ft  j  IB&.2fe 
9,291  1  28.265          745      K.IU 
9,048  !  tM.321  >        Md      Atm 

1880            

1895. 

1885 

1900 

1 

DADE  COUNTY. 

Situated  in  extreme  northwestern  Georgia.  Dade  County  is  moun- 
tainous and  contains  many  minerals. 

Statistics  of  population  since  1840  and  of  property  owned  hy  Negroes 
since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  I'OPULATON  OF  DADE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1810  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 


Negroes. 


79 
148 
301 


WhIteM. 

i 

1,285 
2,532 
2,765 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whitd 

1870 

245 
1.084 
1,098 

i7n 

1880 

4.04 

1890 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED   BY   NEGROES   OF  DADE  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1«0. 


Acreaaf 
land 

uwned. 

AsMKwd  val 

ue.- 

Year. 

l*Jid. 

Towti 
and  ctly 
prapeny. 

House- 
hold And 
kitchen 

fumi- 
lure. 

BumsA 
andotl^cr 

■tOCkn 

Pl&Qta- 
tton  and 
mecban- 
Icaltiiola. 

Olhtr 
pnipmr. 

Tom 

imi 

m 

351 
S74 
490 

a?i 

5% 
57»> 
591 

m 

503 

en 

577 

521 
513 
.■tI4 

443 
512 

388 
4N0 
432 
485 
468 
472 

1,514 
1,1I§0 
1,3«3 
1,710 
1,173 
1,595 
l,fi70 
1,630 
1,7S(> 

%im 

2,175 
2,t^ 

l,dS5 
1,730 
1,6G6 
t,a2i5 

Uim 

1300 

L383 

91^ 

t,4B8 

flOil 
lOU 
lOCI 
100 
212 

(o) 

to) 

l,l« 

110 
80 

11,311 

1875,....,,.. 

i^ 

1876... 

'JM 

%,m 

1,756 

i.asa 

1.571 

1,582 

1,2814 

lllll 

1,200 

900 

658 

«51 

49S 

392 

027 

Sid 

344 
316 

478 

m 

525 

73 

61 

4« 

95 
149 
304 
102 
180 

95 

m 

78 
113 
S& 
63 
79 
43| 
50 
78 
-27 
41 
31 
I* 
60 
tf7  1 

tm 

1877*....--.... 

1,119 
923 
1.042 
1/^94 
U442 
1,374 
l.tiM 
UM2 
1,475 
1,7^2 
1,483 
1,6**0 
1,M7 
l,d5^ 
1,407 
1,328 
1,575 
1,017 
1,07--! 
097 

ma 

I.IOO 
84fl 

tm 

1871 , 

£•» 

1879. 

1,1ID 

I8g0..„.„, 

45 
876 
886 
691 
1.000 
4m 
57« 
rt57 
545 
233 

m 

19S 
103 
72 
98 
59 

m 

SI 

tm 

IIBI „ 

tm 

inga 

im 

IBS3.. 

b,vn 

IBBI ...„ 

H»5.._. 

1886 ,.„.. 

5,191 

1887.. ...-,...; 

IfiSg... 

40 

5,» 

1889., „.,_- 

IBgO......... 

25 
50 
50 
50 

m 

50 
50 
50 
IW 
150 
125 

4,50b 

IMl 

i;,Ri« 

18W. .-..-. 

1S5S „.,. 

IS 

1894....... 1 

li9G......... 

law.... 

iaS7........ 

vm.,.. 

law. 

1900....,...., 

a  Not  reported. 


THE   NEGRO   LANDHOLDER   OF   GEORGIA. 
DAWSON  COUNTY. 
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Dawson  County,  located  in  northern  Georjfia,  was  laid  out  in  1857. 

The  Negro  and  white  population  since  1800  and  statistics  of  real 
estate  and  total  property  owned  by  Negroes  since  1875  are  shown  in 
the  following  tables: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION  OF  DAWSON  COUNTY,  AT    EACH  CENSUS.  1860  TO  1890. 

Whites.    ;|  <!en«u8  year.  '   NegWH*s.   |     VVhitcM. 


Census  year. 


Negroes. 


1K70. 


330 
337 


I' 


3,»2ti   1880. 
4.032   1890. 


3!)6  I 
259 


5,479 
5,353 


AiSERSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
DAWSON  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


I  Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


Assessed  value. 

I  Town  I 
I    and    I  Total 
Land.  '    city    |  prop- 
real    ,  erty. 


AssesHiKl  value. 


Year. 


1875. •.■■■........ 

820 
920 
452 

utoo 

IflfjK    . .       

I  estate,  i 


$1,275   . 

1,235   . 

805 


W5 


S3. 400  '  1890. 
3,677  !!  1895. 
2,722  ,1  1900. 


Acre« 
of  land  I 
owned.    I^tid. 


532        $875 
560  S65 

320    •      460  I 


Town  I 

and 

dty 

real 
estate. 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


$2,860 
1,935 
1,819 


DECATXJB  COT7NTT. 

Decatur  County,  in  the  extreme  southwest  of  Georgia,  has  low,  sandy 
soil. 

Statistics  of  population  and  of  real  estate  and  total  property  owned 
by  Negroes  in  this  county  follow : 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  K)PULATlON  OF  DECATUR  CorNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1830  TO  1^90. 


Census  year. 


1840. 
1850. 
1860. 


Negroes. 


1,313 
2,3W 
3,(>t4 
5,937 


Whites. 


2,  Ml 
3,478 
4,618 
5,985 


CenKUs  year. 


I    Nc'KRK's.         Whites. 


1870., 
1880. 
1890. 


7,718 
lU.  18:1 
10,811 


7, 465 
8,889 
9.116 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NKIJROES  oF 
DECATUR  COUNTY,  AT  fvYEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

essed  vahu*.        \ 

Town  1 
and    1  T«)tal 
city    1   pn>p- 
real    '   erty. 

estaU*.  1 

$5,980  !$Jl=i.354 
5,48-1  ,106..j:i2 
8,480  .145.7:15 

Yt'ar. 
1890 

Ass 

Acrt's  '' 
of  land 
owned.   Ijind. 

*'s.sed  value. 

Town 

and       Ti»tal 
city        prop- 
renl    1    erty. 

estate,  i 

1876. 

I 
19,622  ;$20,'277 
28,586     36,416 
31.996     56. 1.\5 

r 

39.129  $78,677 

»!!<  ;tv» 

$208, 716 

1880 

1895 

42.424  '  99,759  ;  26,051 
41,642  '  87,956  1  Cr*  000 

229,587 
263, 191 

1885        

1900 
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DEKALB   COUNTY. 

This  county,  in  north  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1822.  It  (-ontainit 
undulating  lands  of  varying  fertility,  (a) 

Statistics  of  population  since  1830  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes 
since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  DEKALB  (BOUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  lfi»  TO  U«l 
'    Negrcjes.   I    Whites.    !  CensuH  year. 


CeuHUM  year. 


I 


1830. 
1840. 
1860. 
1860. 


1, 
2,011 
2,956 
2,008 


Whites.    1 

I  i. 

"i 


NeflTToea.       Whivt*. 


8,876 
8,466 
11.372 
5,798 


1870. 
i  1880. 
i  1890. 


•2. 662  7,tt 

4.MS  9,ftC 

5.)I74  11.04 


I 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  DEKALB  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1 


AsacflRed  value. 


Year. 


1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884., 
1885.. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888., 
1889.. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893.. 
18W.. 
1896.. 
1896- . 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 


I  Acres  uf  < 
I  land  { 
'  owned.  , 


617 


68^+ 
82:^ 
93Lt 

.-^^ 

,-ieo 

,41^ 

,:i77 

,638 
,531 

,4is ; 

407 

498 ; 

,616  I 
768 
979  1 


Land . 


(a) 
85.960 

7.265 
467 

<k046 

7.260 
lu.255 
12.518 
14.226 
l.->.80H 

H.J7g 
W,20? 
17,1''HI 
Its,  4^1 

32,6tft( 

39,27ti 

:?9. 3ia 

:37/J49 
S7,(B0 


Town 
and  dty 
proj-ierty 


(a) 

51,970 
t,  045 
2,4135 
■490* 
2,  £06 
'4f»l 
4  J 10 

ft.auo 

5,tf70 
6,m6 
fi.58» 
6,J80 

7,678 
n.44fi 
12,9«0 

2vm 

22,-/27 

22.012 
:^i.240 
22,812 
20,375 
'26,837 
30,750 


House 
hold  and 
kiuhen 
furni- 
ture. 


e,i30 

4.057 
3,711 
»,577 
4,916 

^231 

n,im 

6,639 

5,e79 

&,W2 

9.033 

7,012 
H,060 


Horses 

and  other 

stock. 


(«) 


Planta- 
tion and  I    Other 
mechan-  property, 
leal  toola.1 

I 


(a) 


S]2,A44 
ltl.^»fi 
10,(]tPi 
ia,014 
ia,77l 

i2,imA 

U.MG 
10, 4^0 

io,fid» 

10,  VJii 

nj2s 
11.^1 

13,145 
12,3S8 

t:f,49& 
tl,36i^ 

&,as4 
%(m 

6,208 
S^Ml 
9.449 


•620 
626 
462 
332 
585 
547 
544 
664 
468 
463 

rm 

1.771 
1,667 

.mi 
2,m 

2,087 
.«^ 
601 
438 

tm 

l,66t 
1,966 


11^,100 

%m 

5.331 
1,4*^7 

i.im 

^'.^ 
%m 

2.  as 

K216 

491 
1,101 

765 
1.267 

923 


S99 
859 
426 
997 
9,428 
61S 


Tottl 
property. 


H.& 


J7.V4 

m,m 

^9 
mm 

nm 

70,617 
8S,«7 
M.90S 

sum 

78. « 
79.744 
78,647 
85.606 
82.U7 


a  Not  reported. 
DODGE  COUNTY. 

Dodjj^o  Count\%  in  south  centnil  Geor^ria,  was  laid  out  in  1870. 

The  population  of  Negroes  and  whites  in  1880  and  1890  and  statis- 
tics of  Negro  ownership  of  property  since  1874  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing ta])les: 

NE(iRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATIO.N  OF  DODGE  COUNTY,  AT   EACH  CENSUS.  1880  AND  1890. 


Census  year. 


1880., 


NejfroeH.        Whites. 


1,852 


a,W»  \  \«Sft 


Census  year. 


Negroes.        Whites. 


-x    ^'""V 


«>i« 


ttCi.  BuWeWn  TSo.  22,  >\a>,' ,  \%^. 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF   DODGE  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1887.. 
1898.. 
1889.. 
1900.. 


Acres  of 

land 

owned. 

tjLlid. 

1,228 

(a) 

sai 

thm 

1.271 

t.im 

h^'^ 

'i,Hfl8 

2,0W 

AIW9 

i,410 

4,<J71 

3,3l«l 

i.tioft 

3,959 

e.Tiii 

s,e5f> 

fijM 

1,02H 

T^HHN 

5,202 

11.7^ 

h,7h-2 

t2,^9H 

&,ft2g 

13.372 

fi,9W 

13,090 

7,,'V^J 

15.  «3^ 

t«,0«3 

19,ft3(i 

lilH^I 

27.776 

lfi.751* 

S4.247 

20,76« 

4**,  712 

IT,  43a 

41.244 

I7,40tt 

44.411 

i&,miJ 

40.761 

I5,tl8» 

a?*,48f. 

16,  soft 

m.m-i 

14,2l» 

S5.5B4 

16.  Wl 

41.I3« 

16.914 

45.017 

Assessed  yaluc. 


Town 
and  city 
property. 


S530 
50 
25 


250 
285 
1,040 
875 
2.«ft0 
2,4101) 
2.*J7-'. 
3.2P 
4,^'> 
2/Jm 
4.fi20 
4,  €90 
tKMh 

ll.STO 

11,010 

0,flif7 
8,000 
6,247 
7,555 
G,668 


hold  rtiid      Hui*t-?i      i/.^  jJrl 

.1 .:i_ 


fumt- 
ture. 


(«1 
iDO 
1,453 
1,*S37 

i,7as 

2.021 
2j;i81 
iC05 
^,640 

7.017 

7,223 
7,072 
7.3B5 
10,559 
H.Oi5 

10,134 
7.7(f^ 
7,471 

7.4fift 


a  Not  reportCKl. 
DOOLY  COUNTY. 


Other 
propc>tl>% 


(») 

(fl) 

in) 
fi,776 

flOT 

4,752 

f4,1^1& 

■239 

1. 170 

4.035 

m 

1.372 

4.291 

21ft 

1,2.^ 

5,150 

216 

\,m 

7,m* 

3M 

2.162 

ii.OQS 

329 

2.333 

».00l« 

416 

5.472 

»,6U 

S69 

'i,vm 

7,B03 

m 

1,*4W 

9,200 

428 

4,70T 

B,35a 

1,176 

'2,902 

9,85V 

iM* 

2.40tS  , 

11,6© 

l,t»92 

2,0£I6  ' 

15,«33 

2,«a) 

4,12(i 

ia.641 

3,^74 

5,  TM  ' 

20,269 

8,498 

mao 

J9.fJ7B 

2,969 

4JH0 

20, 052 

8,048 

2,363 

16.646 

2.412 

l,&.'i0 

1»,5IW 

2,474 

l.S&'i 

n,m 

3.363 

1,815 

18,*75 

3,S47 

l,H2fi 

l«.«73 

t4,W 

l,i^|;t 

23, 124 

1 

4,^& 

2,442 

Total 
property. 


87,488 
6,675 
8,522 
10, 119 
10,636 
12,173 
15,366 
21,758 
23,909 
31,686 
31,927 
32,406 


33,296 
41,800 
46,969 
64,065 
81,026 
101,309 
92,236 
90,998 
77,466 
75,590 
82,947 
73,444 
81,070 
90.824 


Dooly  County,  in  south  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1821.  The 
land  is  level  and  of  varying  fertility. 

Statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population  since  1830  and  of  Negro 
ownership  of  property  since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  DOOLY  COFNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1830  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

348 
1,193 
2,781 
4.072 

Whites. 

1.787 
3,234 
5,580 
4,845 

(Census  year. 
1870 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1830 

4,855 
6,828 
8,914 

4,935 

IMO 

18«0 

(5,592 

I860 

1890 

9  232 

I860 
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A88ES8K1)  VALUE  OF    PROPERTY  OWNED  «Y  NEGROEH  OF   IKX)LY  COUNTY.  1K74  TO  1 


Year. 


1874. 
1875. 
187G. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
188:^. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1891. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 

1900! 


Acres 
(it  land 


Anaofliod  viilue. 


I^iicL 


Town 
fiiid  city 
property. 


(0) 

(a) 

l^ti>90 

a^tt29 

M74 

975 

7,  Ml 

100 

7,747 

100 

10,201 

200 

U.(171 

200 

IJJSi 

200 

15.1N7 

200 

i6,b;w 

3Q0 

u.m 

aoo 

I*,  711 

300 

lT,&Eia 

SOL' 

i^'JOU 

Wi 

mas? 

1.175 

2J.SI5 

4."AV> 

26,73tf 

f.,ftS5 

2e,18g 

7,«ao 

^^9,086 

10.  SKI 

:ii,5u 

ll.Sfl'J 

w,-m 

13.10^ 

32,07G 

15,922 

a3.2]6 

1«,  78;t 

^,hT2 

20,421 

a^8i5 

^f^.^*) 

30/2Vi 

33,C61 

HoUM- 

tldMjIDd 

HorseH 

Uk^Htill 

audulher 

furoi- 

«U)ck. 

litre. 

^'U 

(a) 

t^ 

118.367 

i,4^ 

14,S»1 

4.580 

l€.03fi 

5.W» 

22.117 

4.7J?tS 

21.41:2 

5.3ft7 

20,&49 

0*272 

24.07G 

8,327 

27,036 

7,887 

35,890 

i^Ul 

25,080 

9/Jll 

32.050 

1U,«M 

30.  aw 

13,E>11 

*a.49» 

19H48 

43,268 

17, 3«* 

56/215 

i%m 

41.403 

20,404 

38.73W 

21.79? 

37.807 

16.472 

27.116 

20,47* 

S3,4aa 

22jt)h 

35«390 

2um^ 

30.683 

19,625 

^•m 

10.  :w 

26,027 

Plaikta- 


I 


a  Not  rcjjorted. 
DOUGHEBTT  COXJNTT. 


'•^7 
l^SM 
2,567 
2,023 
2,227 
3.299 
4.93« 
4,6SS 
&.i5| 
6,20« 
4,497 
4,fl98 
4.807 
5,201 
7.«i9 
lVft46 
15.277 
10,443 
B,aT 
7,»&4 
^«48 
(.MS 

«!«» 

0,890 


Otli«r 
prappftf. 


7%l 

2301 


Totil 


3S^' 

I  AM  I 

KKll  I 

4.917  , 

2.604, 

3>W7 
4.«17 
(L447 
6.9eD 
MMI 
4.4?9 
4.841 
4,420 
^8» 
6vfiS0 
5.  Ml 


mm 
mm 

miis 
m» 

am 

M.m 

sB,m 
mm 
mm 

mm 


laii 

U7.49 

iiirn 
13;  U0 


Dougherty  County,  in  southwest  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1853.  (<?) 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  DOUGHERTY  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  18«  TO  l«L 


CetiHiiH  year. 


1860. 
1870. 


NognKW.  ..j     Whites. 


C^ensiu)  year. 


6.088  ! 
9.424  , 


2,207 
2,093 


1880. 
1890. 


1   NegrucM. 

1 

White*. 

1          10.670 
1          10.281 

1.9K 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NK«R0B8  0F 
DOUGHERTY  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1875. 
18«0. 
1885. 


Awseasod  value. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned.  I 


1^1  ikI. 


Town 
and 
eity 
real 

e.*«tate. 


Total 
pn>p- 


Year. 


Aeroj 
of  land 
owned. 


Assessed  Ttlne. 


Land. 


I 


2.506 
6,648 


U. 560  *25, 205  i$8l. 304  1890 9. 288 

10,117  I  JM.iyS  1100,102   '  1895 '  10,228 

27,685  I  41.590   149,495  ;|  1900 |  10,385 

ill  i 


8&%.996 
45,736 
64,871 


Town 

and   ! 

city   I 

real   ' 

esute. 


Total 
erty. 


!$75.405    1267.  JB 
70,075     216,  J» 


(I Of.  World's  Work.  June,  1901. 
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Douji^lHA  County,  situated  in  western  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1870. 
Statist ii^s  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  prop<»rty  follow: 

NIIfiRd  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  DOUGLAS  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  18S0  AND  1890. 


CTtfiUHW  ytn&r. 


.1  1,471 

I 


Whites.    I  CeiiHiis  ywir. 

ij~  "  ■ 
5,4<a  '=  1890 


NfKroes*. 

Whites. 

1.801 

5.993 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAF.  PROPERTY  OWNED  HY  NEGROES  OF 
DOUGLAS  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


I  AsHCDOvd  value. 

Acres  '  '.  Town  I 

.oflaiiilj  I    aihI    I  Total 

tuwniHl.;  I^iul.      city    >  prop- 
I  !  real    I  orty. 

'  estate. 
Ill 


.Vs8c*8sf<l  value. 


Yt'iir. 


U75. 
IffiO. 
1W6.. 


.      1,744     f4,rv91  ! ,fJ2,919 

J    2,m\  1    (i.lMft  i I  M.IKM 

J    3,149     10,117         $170  ,  •JO.r.M 


1890. 
1895. . 
1900., 


I  Acres  . 
,  of  land ' 
owned. I  T^intl. 


3.8Sti  ;?15,:W3 
1,7S')  ,  17,098 
4. 988     20,395 


1  Town 

1    and 

Total 

1    city 

prop- 

,   real 

erty. 

1  e.stale. 

;      S226 

$29.oai 

2,890 

81.714 

4,491 

40.874 

EARLY  COUNTY. 

Early  County  is  in  southwestern  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  in  1818, 
and  parts  were  added  to  Decatur  in  1823  and  to  BakcM*  in  1825.  Level 
land,  tiiuljered  with  pine  and  oak,  chaiuctiuMzes  the  county. 

Statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population  since  1820  and  of  Negro 
ownership  of  projx^rty  since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OK  EARLY  COUNTY,  AT  E.\CII  CENSITS.  1820  TO  1890. 


CensiLH  year. 


Ni'griK'.'*.        Whites. 


CeuMis  ynir. 


NeKHK's.    ,     Whites. 


1820.. 

1»I0.. 
IMU.. 


217 
5«i  ' 

2.:wi 

3.530  , 


551  '  18C0. 

1,.')05  '  1S70. 

3,120  '  IS^O. 

3,710  i;  lvS90. 


I 


4.057 

2,092 

4, 172 

2.820 

4.59(i 

3,015 

0,122 

8,070 
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ASSKSSKD  VALT'K  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  EARLY  rOFNTY.  W*74  T(»  IM. 


\-lMT. 

Acre* 
of  lund 
owned,  ' 

1 

Itf74.... ............. 

4.(MN 

l«7B. ..,..,.„..,.... 

5,S17  ' 

1H76, 

6,036  ! 

1877................. 

6,4^ 
6,236 
6,915 

n,im 
^im 

12.2a7 
12,956 
16,250 
14,863 
16,660 
10,  ISM 

20,  W4 
^,S1& 

21, 173 

mm 

21,27a 
19/m 
18,1)36 
18,144 

L878 

1«79....... .......... 

ism 

18(H ...,„., 

1888. ...,., 

tmi... 

1BH5................. 

mm 

iMsr.... ,,.,,, ....... 

igaa 

IMiB 

IfgO..., ._„.,. 

ififti.. ....... ........ 

i«^.„ _,„. 

1MB 

law. 

]jg6 _.„ 

MM.. 

IBBT, 

1898.,.*,..,........* 

vm 

mo 

AaiieMed  valae. 


lAtid. 


i?) 
$7,387 

7,856 

7,222 

5,916 

6.665 

h,410 

y,5a5 

1(1,560 
12,625 

IB,  400 
2U6ia 
■i4,7S7 

24  4fla 

38.7Sa 
42,605 
H4«0 
67,560 
74,805 
6G^M5 
65,730 
69«825 
6.^!i«0 
61.005 
62,630 


House- 

Town 

hold  and 

Hcira«9 

and  eity 

kitchen 

tiiidoiher 

property. 

furni- 

fitouk. 

ture. 

meo 

(a)     ; 

im 

€05 

•2.014 

tsao 

6175 

4,467 

18,848 

610 

4.906 

1^,65S 

805 

n,m 

18,796 

900 

3.975 

•li^m 

845 

5,240 

24,890 

,42ft 
l.;lTfi 
l,4aT 
1,470 
1.HU 
1.185 

l.J^iO 
2»0W 
2,675 

i,(m 

6,S6(> 
7,l(Kt 
S.115 
?i,73& 
».94<) 
8,700 
7,080 
»,740 


4,67a 
6.196 
6.766 
7,6S0 

9rm 

9,6% 

10,  tm 

11.922 
15.205 
15, 496 
15, «» 
19,670 
20,580 
19,525 
11. 0*5 
22.660 
21,  Mao 
21.710 
24,CiO 


24,4;l5 
32,775 
32,770 

3:!J,415  , 

a%oa7 

S7*»8a 
»9„4i^  , 
52,667  . 
A2,»ll  , 

48,riao  I 

58,475 
60,095 
46,105 
47,3«0 
47,150 
44,S4ft  ' 

35v«io : 

42.a4& 


PlHata- 
tlon  iLiid 


f«i 


1,8&0 
l,4t2 
1,437 
1,890 
2,800 
2.545 
4,110 
4,566 
4,7t& 
1,229 
4,270 
5|33& 
6.^S 

10.755 

9,oa& 

10,9M 
10,770 

9,530 
M,7t& 

9,aap 

7,&10 
8»(H& 


Other   I    Doiy 


tea,  066 

lfi.Cl» 

1,077  ■ 
4«6 

i,Tre 

2,3^ 

%im 

CMS 
*,8» 

S,»B1 

ft,s9w; 
«,«6]  i 

&,01B 
6,S» 

6;n» 

3,  §15 
a,  570 

\m 

4,  £10 
4,«IQ 


07,141 

HMI 
«.« 


iiOT 
■lift 

11.10 


iw;7« 

U0,IK 

lM,i 

ia.1 


n  Not  rcnorted. 
ECHOLS  COUNTT. 

Ei^hols  County,  located  in  south  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1858. 
The  Negro  and  white  ^wpulation  since  1860  and  statistics  of  N^fro 
ownership  since  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION   OF  ECHOLS  COUNTY,  AT   EACH   CENSUS.  IMO  TO  UMi 


CeuHus  year. 


1860. 
1870. 


1 
Negroen.   ] 

Whites*.    '■ 

Cenmu  year. 

314  1 

1,177 
1.513 

1880 

465  1 

1890 

1 

Negroes. 

WhttK 

600 

1,000 

^s 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
ECHOLS  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


VCHf. 


Acres 
I  of  land 
.  owned. 


1875 ;    1,005 

1880 1     1,020 

1885 !        970 


Asseffited  value.        >| 


1  Town  , 
I    and    .  Total    ; 
Lantl.  I    city       prop-  .[ 
!    real    >  erty. 
j  estate. 


S1.180 

620 

1,095 


S3, 400 
3,590 
6,872 


Year. 


1890 
1895 
1900 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


941 
2,802 
2,980 


AflMssed  Talne. 


Land. 


;  Town 
'  and 
I    city 


$1,306 
2,980 
2,606 


1126 
27 
76 


TMtl 
erty. 


i.41S 


This  cuunty,  located  in  .south east tTu  Georgia,  wtis  foniierly  a  purt 
of  the  pari.she.s  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Philip.      In  I7l>8  a  portion  wiV4 
^_  added  to  Screven  County  and  in  17i»4  a  jxirtion  to  Bryan,     The  hind  in 
^■level  and  of  slight  fertility. 

The  Negro  and  white  pupidalion  since  l7iH\  -md  statistics  of  property 
3wned  by  Negroes  .since  1874:  are  .shown  in  the  following  tables: 

lEQRO  AND  WHITK  POPHLATlON  OF  EFFINGHAM  *T>UNTY,  AT  EACH  CKKSCS,  179(1  TO  \mK 


CeiuQsyeiur. 


1790 
1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1880. 


N«|^)e».   I    Wbltes. 


750  I 
7(Vi  ' 
1.011 
1,364  I 
1,217 
1,442 


l.f.74 
1.310 
1,575 
1.564 
1,707 
1,083 


i:i!niats  yvHr. 


S^Toe^^   1     WhJLuH, 


!  11450. 
I  I860. 

1870. 

1»80. 

I89(». 


1.887 
2,188 
1.704 
2,761 
2.210 

2.007 
2,M2 
2,507 
3,228 
3.3?« 

ASSEttiCD  VALUK  OF  PROPKRTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  EFFINGHAM  COUNTY.  1874 

TO  1900. 


Acr<«  *»f 

land 
owned. 

4,019 
4.108 
6.180 
4,814 
6,U8 

7,2M 
8010 
7!<i09 
7,708 
9,421 
9,662 
9,007 
9;8»7 

10.826 
8,910 

19,046 
8,6f72 

101,660 

10^008 

11^266 
11,800 
11,210 
12,278 

LiMtd. 

Amei<i«*a  value. 

L            YeAr. 

Town 
and  city 
property. 

Hmue- 

hold  and 

fUTOl- 

Utn\ 

and  other 
wtock. 

Planta- 
i\on  und 
mcrhnn- 

kll]t«H>lR. 

OthpT 
property. 

Total 
property. 

IM, 

f6,72t]- 
6.970 
5.415 
6,151 
7,ifW 

0.924 
10.422 
12,762 

14, sm 

14,047 
16,602 
18,872 
20,513 
23,727 
24.563 
28,976 
22*792 
22.941 
28,639 
24,047 
24.448 
27,248 

Sluo 

"25' 

in) 

Ul  t 

(a) 

16,868 
6.735 
554 
550 
886 
2,004 
915 
1,448 
4,420 
1.245 
1.274 
2.060 
1,737 
1,091 
1.329 
2.293 
2.346 
2,238 
1,685 
1,611 
1,67H 
1.383 
1.394 
3,234 
2,842 
5;604 

118,462 
12.603 

15,515 

fciii:.:;;'":: 

81,337 
871 
806 

1,287 
1.564 
782 
l.»67 
2.122 
2.266 
2,989 
2,609 
2,799 
3,098 
3,46«i 
3,806 
4.209 
3,946 
3.76:i 
3.818 
3.443 
3. 900 
3,767 
1.753 

::::.:.;;: 

8473 

688 

004 

735 

708 

906 

766 

504 

968 

1.165 

1.214 

1.318 

1.33^1 

1.511 

l.MI 

l.ltt^ 

1.812 

1,977 

1,48(1 
1.414 
1,173 

l.littt 
l.Kt? 

f?y„.„ 

86,317 
1,986 
0,006 
5,8445 
6,4S0 
0.806 
7.126 
8.378 
8.188 
7,857 
8,844 
8,052 
9, 471 
11,356 
12, 200 
ll,4frf; 
11,150 
9, 147 
N,  455 
8,751 
8,110 
8, 824 
7,546 
8,630 

12, 870 

S::;;;::;::::;;::: 

12.187 

i. 

16,951 

»:::::::::::::;::: 

17.250 

17,078 

8::::::::::;::;::: 

19,074 

fci:::::;;;;:::::: 

21.»{7 

fc:::::::::::::::: 

245 

22,707 
23.161 

26.148 

^"- 

346 

1.110 

860 

760 

750 

;kio 

400 
485 

im 

300 

7^7 
475 
876 

80.214 
29,143 

^ ...—..-. 

32,633 
37,876 

1 

43.009 
43,790 

• 

in" 

43,984 

ID4. 

40,644 

E:: 

38,660 

L:;;:;  ;:  : 

38.725 

■p- •  •••- 

38.066 
42,072 

■P 

40,508 
48.472 

F 

ft  Not  ri'iMirtfti. 


ELBEBT  COXrafTY. 


Thiii  county  18  Hitiiated  in  northea^^tern  (leor^ia.     It  wa^  laid  unt 
rona  Wiikas  in  1T9U,  and  i,s  a  section  foniierlv  noted  for  its  fertility. 
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Statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population  since  1800  and  of  Negro 
ownership  of  property  since  1874  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION   OF  ELBERT  COUNTY,  AT   EACH  CENSITS.  IMO  TO  UHi 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

2,839 
4.624 
5.159 
5,833 
5.048 

Whites.     1 

i 

7.255  ' 
7,,'i32  1 
6,629  . 
6,501 
6,077 
1 

Qensiuyear. 

Ne«ioeiL 

Whites. 

1800 

1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 

6.283 
6.736 
4.8® 
6,872 
7,884 

COS 
4.«l? 
4,M 
«.» 

7.4R 

1810.. 
1820.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 

A.^>25SED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  ELBERT  COUNTY,  1874  TO  190a 


Year. 


;  A<rres  of 

land 
'  owned. 


1874 1.854 

1875 i.fm 

1876 1,7ISS> 

1877 2,084 

1878 2.334 

1879 Z.84a 

1880 a,265 

1881 4j4a 

1882 i.^'i 

1883 5,002 

1884 :\rm 

1885 b/Mb 

1886 5,*»S1 

1887 4,T27 

1888 5,276 

1889 S.4G1 

1890 flJ^J 

1891 :^.904 

1892 w.nt 

1893 5,4i 

1891 6.90^ 

1895 4  404 

1896 I*,T2S 

1897 9,35fi 

1898 msea 

1899 ft.SdO 

1900 ;  i^jm 


Assessed  value. 


T^inL 


17.639 
ft.  ^15 

5.iai 

5.001^ 
6.tQ2 
S,714 
10,^)6 
10.650 

14,671 
m,4J7 

\%m2 

1^,461 

itr-Jis 

22,fiflrj 

'i4,Fii 

22.*78 

22,a4:i 

19.8^8 
n/2W 
37.  OW 
10.  Til 
37,401 
85.  MS 


Tiiwfi 
and  t'fty 
|iro|H?rty. 


H,576 
1.600 

2,030 
l.(XJ5 

BIQ 

2.m 

2,420  ' 

4.oafi : 
4,mh  I 

3,430  I 
4,6^1  I 

A,  19b  i 

7.2ifi  : 

13,490 

i2»eeo  I 

12,670 
12,fttptl 
H,230 
13,0190 
15.625 
lA.MTi 


boldimd 

fninl- 

tUf¥. 

Horeef 
imil  other 

tfon  still 
mecliAii- 

'•U 

*"U| 

9,bSZ 

Ufiaa 

6,7IJ 

im,iii 

i,e^ 

5,821 

2J,«27 

1.334 

4,W7 

n,m 

HM 

6,714 

26.riS8 

1.661 

f^'B 

25,ffi» 

1.S14 

&,&01 

o,^ 

1.000 

&,m 

n,^m 

1,217 

7,719 

29,444 

1,29» 

5,427 

2^  est 

8Z2 

S.612 

21,229 

479 

4,S30 

21,010 

26?i 

^,m 

n.m 

J75 

h,S4^ 

■21,300 

44& 

h,m 

30,229 

255 

7,017 

i4,S16 

34» 

7.»4 

26.619 

35» 

fi,i4e 

28,101 

163 

a,4m 

24.I»I2 

2» 

6,060 

20,1169; 

102 

6,002 

n^fm 

z,m 

10.283 

2^,344 

gw 

9.075 

35.432 

574 

1>,fi7& 

21316 

706 

K,93S 

3D,l#ft 

€2S 

DthtfT    I    Total 
property. '  property. 


4I,«» 
i,i2* 

2,fiS» 

^^» 
ion 

fi^fi44 

4,a7i> 

2,«» 

4,  MO 
S*474 

3,  SSI 

^964 

SOD 

7,fC 
miM 

«,«a 

5,IB» 


ll^l» 


41,  KH 
VtM 

«^« 


a  Not  reported. 


EMANTTBIi  COUNTY. 


This  county,  loi'uted  in  eastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1813  from 
Bulloch  and  Montgornerv.     The  land  is  level  and  not  very  fertile. 

Statistics  follow  showing  population  sint^e  1820  and  Negro  property 
since  1875: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPl'LATION  OF  EMANUEL  COrNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1830  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 


I   NegrroeH.   1    Whites. 


Census  year. 


1820 : 

1830 i 

1&40. 

2850 ! 


402 
494 


9lttS 


2,526 


1860. 


Negroes. 


Whiter 


i.ssa 


THE   NEGRO   LANDHOLDER   OF   QEORGIA. 
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iS8l>>SKP  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
EMANUEL  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


Aneraed  value. 

Acres  I         •    :  Town  I  | 

of  land  I             '    and    I  Total  ' 

owned.  I  Land.  I    city    I  prop-  | 

I                 real    '   erty.  I; 

estate.  \  i. 


ArscsmhI  value. 


I  Acres  ,  Town 

Year.  i  of  land  ,    and 

'owned.!  I>ind.  i    city 

'    real 

I  '  estate. 


W» »,719     »,6a7  '        $50  *>6, 832  I,  1890.. 

IffU 13.914     11,722    33,130  I    1895. 

18tt 18,865  i  16,963    '46,456  1,1900. 


I 
.    19,220  835,673 
.'  18.3%  I  35,705 
.    22,625  I  43,117 


8286 
206 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


$78,050 
75,883 


6,476   103,480 


FANNIN  COUNTY. 

This  rounty,  lot'Hted  in  north  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1854. 
Its  population  since  18H0  and  statistics  of  pro|)erty  owned  by  Negroes 
wnce  1875  ai*e  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NE(;R0  and  white  population  of  FANNIN  county,  at  EACH  CKNSl'S,  1S60  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

'    Negroes.   , 

Whites.    ] 

1 

Census  yotir. 

1    Negroes.   1 

Whites. 

IMO. 

...i               144 
...|               144 

4,966 
5,285  ! 

1«80 

1890 

1            "     "      i 
...!               133  1 
...'               112  ' 

7,112 
H,612 

ASSESSED  VALITE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
FANNIN  COUNTY.  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Assessed  val 

ue. 

[ 

Assessed  va 

ue. 

Y 

ear. 

Acrefl 
of  land 
owned. 

Jjiivl. 

Town 
and    ' 
rity 
real    ' 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Year. 

j  AoreH 
of  land 
owned. 

1 
1 

1  Tt>wii  ' 

and     ' 

l>«n<l.  1    city    1 

real    j 

,  estate.  , 

Total 
pn)p- 
erty. 

1075 

1 
.  .         1    .  . 

S45.J 

140 
473 

1890. 
18«X>. 
1900. 

...1          SO  • 
.   '         IfW 

1 

SIO   

70    

105         $42.=) 

$615 

IWO 

40 

820  1 

509 

Ifflft. 

1,&16 

FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Fayette  Ooiinty,  in  north  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1821. 
It  contains  level  land  of  fair  fertility. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population 
since  1830  and  value  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  since  1S75: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE    POPULATION  OF  FAYETTE  COINTY.  AT  EACH  CKNSCS,  1M30  TO  1S90, 


Census  year. 


Nejrroes.    ,    Whites. 


C:eiisns  year. 


NeKHH."* 


Whites. 


1880.. 
1840.. 
I860.. 
1880.. 


1,238 
1,364 

1,968 ; 

2,025 


4.26<)  ii  1870. 
4,«27  I    IbK). 


6,741 
5,022 


1890. 


2,538  5,683 

2,863  I  5,742 

3,074  5,654 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  ^ND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBOROBS  OF 
FAYETTE  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIOI>S.  1«75  TO  1900. 


Assessed  value. 


Year. 


I  Acres  ' 
I  of  land ! 
owned.  1 


-I-. 


1875 1,286 

1880 2,017 

1885 2,547 


Land. 


$6,120 
8,497 
8,585 


Town  I 

and    I  Total  ji 
city    I  prop- 
real    I  erty. 

estate. 


$400  £23,360 
115  24.272 
85  18,875 


Aaseawd  TalQc 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

Town 
and      Total 

eaUt«. 

1890 

1.798 
1,896 
1.541 

99.4M  '      tlOO     ftElM 

1895 

9,974          HtO       'JXK 

1900 

7.964          560      21.» 

FLOYD  COUNTY. 

Floyd  County,  in  northwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from  Cherokee 
in  1882.  The  county  is  in  a  hilly  and  mountainous  section,  with  much 
fertile  land. 

The  population  since  1840  and  statistics  of  property  owned  bv 
Negroes  since  1874  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  FLOYD  (BOUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  IMO  T<)  IWOl 
Census  year.  Neg^roes.    j    Whiten,    ii  CeiiRUH  year. 


1840. 
1H50. 
1860. 


1,270 
3,003 
5,926  ; 


3.165 
5,202 
9,269 


Neim>e«.        Wbitn. 


1870. 
1880. 


5,758  11.  a 

9,460  IIW 

10,414  n.STD 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF   PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  FLOYD  COUNTY,  W74  TO  19U0 


Year. 


1871. 
187r>. 
187(). 
1877. 
187H. 
1871). 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
18M. 


1880. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 


1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 


1900. 


Acres  , 
of  land  I 
owned,  i     iMnd. 


863 

568  j 

U06  I 

•283  I 

095  i 

7:« 

670 

692 

044 

658 

355 

936 

210 

236 

908 

698 

637 

286 

474 

911 

803 

338 

706 

286 

919 

032 

884 


'i7.315 

25.58S 
25,990 
25,fi25 
H485 
93,ti0& 

33, 120 
40,16^2 

:^:^9i7 

4i,718 
4UJ^69 
43,«28 
51,875 
74,928 
64,680 
57,  liM 
W,262 
^\867 
4x723 
H.913 
43,071 


Assessed  value. 


Tlouse- 
Town      hi>ld  and 
and  city  [  kitchen 
property,     fumi- 
I     ture. 


I 


Horses 


Planta- 

a5rSher!^*<>V^'    ^'*>«' 
suSl?    !.™^*»*?*  l»ropcrty. 


32.230 

yo,*io 

'M,  170  ( 
28.1520 

»t,e65 

49,085 
5<i,961 
50.960 
56,750 
55,541 
H5.fl.1 

79,  ms 

73,  Vj^T 
60,  '. 
86,'j;-.M 

104.  ilJ 
102, 775 

74.  ]m 
70.  fi2cl 
8l,M'i 
46,  THI 
70,'H«J 
67,^:V> 


(«)  i 
S200  1. 
*,71W  . 
4,3S& 
S.T.i'i  i 
3,950  ' 
4,600  i 

5,764 
10.451 
12,957 
]1,4«7 

12.341  , 

1^.^4  , 

I'.,  Iti2  • 

!jy.T7D  ' 
•il,S.'iO  i 
10,652  I 

18,710  I 

15,1110 
16,042 


(a) 


$18,335  I 
20,025  ' 
17,010 
20,095 
22.165 
!5. 701 
.*:1912 
y|,210 
IS.  999 
17,596 
16,765  i 
20,835  ■ 

n,*m , 

30,  Ml 
32.936 
85,441 
14.99^ 

*M.4m 
*iii,8ai 

2»,t9l 
19,56«t 
19,308 


ical  tools. 

! 

to 

i&W 

2.  m 

m^m 

1.S90 

4,3SA 

•     l.*id6 

hsi& 

&8H: 

t,90O 

1|» 

t,5K> 

^m 

7.906 

mm 

3.3m 

t;» 

J,  540 

1,933 

xm 

l.(r^ 

.1,978 

I,.\M 

%m 

h.iSJ 

%im 

4,0H| 

2,fltt 

&,rsf2 

^774 

(t,757 

€,3fi9 

9,p?J2 

5,6ai9 

6.W 

($,92a 

7,965  . 

5,458 

3.7fl0 

3,8» 

3.514  , 

n,4m 

3.488 

^.m 

3,865 

xmi 

17,717  , 

It.798 

14.275  i 

4.845 

16,087 

Totil 
property. 


maw 
u,m 

mm 
m^m 
7Km 
m.m 
m,m 

m.m 

\UM 
mMA 

m.w 

178.146 

K7.051 

202.790 

200.016 

285.881 

181.766 

17S.8KI 

192,987 

146.106 

168,47 

168^007 


a  Not  reported. 
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FOH8YTH  COITNTY. 

I  <  <nuilv,  in  north  tiroitriji,  vvjls  biid  out  from  Ch«*rokoo  in 

I  h'   land  i?s  hillw  with  fi.*rtih*  iMjttotns, 
I'lie  Nc^ro  and  whito  |K>pulntion  since  1840  and  statistic;*  of  Nejjfro 
owiiiTthip  jiinct?  1875  vlvv  ^hown  in  the  two  tattler  which  fiiHuw: 


Hv^rom.  |    Whites. 


1,121  ' 


6,802 
9,072 
9,806 


FO|t>^V  r 


,^  ,iJ  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNEH  BY  NEOROKB  OF 
AT  fWVKAK  PERIODS.  ISlh  TO  1900. 


^.^i  iiUoe.       1 

Wnt. 

111 

A»eM(^  value. 

YMIf. 

'    '  -                 Town 

'      .U4!|                 ami 

^^  ui-<l.!  fjitnl       city 

rv»l 

9200 

Tfttol 

pfW|^ 

ftrty. 

flS.OOS 
\7,tViH 

Uitil. 

Town 
Rrid 

rMl 
fifftttte. 

Total 
prop- 

my. 

S 

•  ■  s 

«7,475 
7,i45 
6.320 

Fi'tO 
300 

275 

§15.908 
H,837 
12.  WB 

FKANKLIN  COUNTY. 

I'hih  18  an  old  eounty,  in  northi':ixtc»rii  (rcor^ria,  from  whirh  the 
Mintiesof  tIm'kfciorK  MudiM>n,  Hnlt  and  IIulnTMhani  have  hern  formed, 
Phe  knd  h  hoth  hilly  and  level  iii  part^,  and  of  varying  fertility* 

The  Negro  and  white  population  of  the  (*ounty  sinee  171*0  and  nta- 
istie^  of  Negro  owncrtihip  of  property  sinee  1875  are  whown  in  the 
ibli>  whieh  follow: 

3RO  AXD  WUITK  POPULATIOK  OK  FKAXKLI?i  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1790  TO  1800. 


1  K<«nM«. 

Whlttt. 

CenBUB  ye»r. 

NCVTOM. 

Wbltca. 

K 

W7 
l.HOO 

885 
ft.  p»2 
9. 14.3 

7,l!5H 
7,7M 

IW'O «,* ,*... 

1870 

1H«0 

2.437 

2.547 
a.'i98 

9.(m 

6.  €94 
8.906 

i  

18U0 ,»...,.,..,. 

11,  S7^ 

BIJ  VAl*im  or  10:AI«  KSTATK  APJD  of  T'>TAL  PUOPKRTV  OWNED  BV  XlfiUROBS  OF 

FRANKLIN  COtNTV,  AT  >-VK.iR  rivRIQDb.  IS76  TO  1900, 


AiHCACHt  vwlue. 

1 

Anrci 
of  tunil 

OWtltid, 

AflMMed  vfilne. 

- 

Towii 
iUmI       ToUl 

1     -I'M  •> 

I.«ftd. 

TOMTII 

and 
trlty 

eilAte. 

lit 

L 

'k-:^  j     f-iri  j  .it,.Mkn 

•i/i87 
J*,is67 
2,«R« 

tU,51H 
Ut,9«5 
9,539 

^90 
166 

l^9,^^ 

29.9«4 
mi,4S2 

JJii5»~.\o,  35—01- 


'11 


720 
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FULTON  COUNTY. 

This  county,  in  northwest  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1853.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  upward  striving  of  the  ''poor  whites,"  aided  !>y  North- 
ern cjipital.     Atlanta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  situated  here. 

The  population  of  Negroes  and  whites  since  1800  and  statistic<$  of 
Negro  ownership  of  property  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITK   POPULATION  OF  FULTON  COUNTY,  AT   EACH  CENSUS.  IHfiO  Tl»  1««L 


Census  yi'ar. 


1800. 
1X70. 


Negroes.    I    Whites. 


2,986 
16,282 


11,441  i 
18,1(M  I 


1880. 
1H90, 


C^nsiiH  year. 

NegToon. 

Whiuai 



20.  M2 
36.S»7 

S.2» 

11.231 



ASSKS.SKI)  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NF:GR0ES  OF  FULTON  COUNTY,  1W4  H)  ISOOL 


Vi^f, 


lK7i. 
lH7f», 

im, 
1K7H. 
1KTS>. 
1KH0. 

1KH2. 
I»3 

]H»1. 
iHJt'i, 

inm. 

1HH7, 
18rtf4. 
IKHV 
WM. 
jwyt 
l«S2. 
1lf9». 
1HM. 
1R». 

ivm. 

1H97. 
IHBH. 
lim. 


Aflscflsed  value. 


Acres  at 

land 
owtiod. 


IjmuV, 


3«R 
47& 
6.^ 

74a 
mi 

1.22/ 
1,214 

Ml* 
i.aw 

S9fi 
t,44» 

1,361 
249 
1.27t 
lp3H 
1.217 
l|l7ii 
1,221 
1,229 

1,141 
l,€®7 


12,77fi 
Jl,3?8 
12.330 
13,  nw 
14, 2:^ 

19.510 
!H>.  15ft 
5E7, 13.^ 
HOS 

•L'l.aOO 
56.210 

IA).(MO 

|i.i:L,i.H.dJ 

ltW.9-i0 

10ft.  9Q0 
Ul.fjOO 

los.etifi 
ips.ais 


Souse- 
To  trn     {lirnlrlaTid 
and  city  ,  kiUhen 
property,     furai 


«E26^26& 
240.050 
232,497 

211,2^ 

230,946 

326, 2r5 

431,sa& 
439,  M5 

41JB,68(» 
54ti,BfiO 
7m  660 

1,092,0© 
3„1S1,570 

l/i:pO,J75 
],(>«^,420 
1,01&,OBO 
1,004,395 
87i, 14fi 
&57,8K& 

7i7,lS75 


Home* 

lujd  other 

stoek 


i 


18.180 
H.673 

u,9m 

15.960 
1«,4J0 

tQ.2fi5 
25,490 
]9.ti7D 
24,216 
IO,tJ27 
12,651 

51,428 
4ti.lM) 

31,0(» 
3i,540 
28,33^ 

a9.ors& 

30,  f^ 
SI, 630 


(a> 


ttO>40O 

13,045 
UtSOJ 
12,460 
12,543 
14,320 
IS,  780 
12,700 
3,575 
12,260 
14.593 
16,879 
22,580 
17,630 

11,380 
^,365 
^,62a 
7,  "l.-i 
7,150 
h,7m 
7,685 


Planta- 

tion aud 

other 

mechan^ 

ppopcfiy 

iualtocila. 

".U. 

«£U 

l.fl&4 

ai.ao? 

1.«10 

7,e» 

2,  BIO 

€,210 

1.5^ 

6,777 

l,S9*t 

-J96 

1.0f« 

9.*i70 

6^ 

15,737 

4,208 

5,851 

4,0^; 

LfiflO 

i,gd5 

10*  135 

5,2I& 

8,746 

10 

a6,a» 

10^170 

160 

afi,m 

moBi 

175 

ao.si5 

9,130 

90,^ 

a.SS5 

22.965 

2.^ 

Ifi,l90 

2,745 

1S»715 

S.0CI5 

ia,si& 

8,415 

n,«ao 

%m 

ioa,ioA 

%m 

9,m 

1,954 

1^090 

a  Not  ri'iKjried. 
GILMEB  COUNTY. 

(jilnier  County,  in  north  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from  Cherokee  in 
1832.     It  comprises  a  mountainous  region. 

The  population  since  1840  and  statistics  of  property  owned  by 
Negroes  since  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION  OF  GILMER  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  IWO. 


CeuNUH  year. 

Negroes.   1    Whites. 

i            Census  year. 

Ne«ioea. 

WhilOL 

1840 

96  1           2,441 
204             8,286 
170  1           6,568 

1870                            

U7 

m 

6i 

IS 

i Z — 

1850 

1880 

IMO 

1890 

\ 

\ 
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^SH1£9SKI>  VALrK  OF  RKAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NF^JROES  OF 
GILMER  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
oflftnd 
owned. 

AjBeMed  value.        1 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AmesBed  value. 

Y«r 

Land. 

Town  ] 
and      Total 
city      prop- 
real       erty. 

estate.  1             , 
1             1 

I^nd. 

$425 
360 
602 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate'. 

*"$i6' 

Total 
prop^ 
erty. 

M75 

1,M1 
1,805 
1.825 

$1,106 

1,215 

T25 

1 

$2,342 

2.232 

1,631 

1890 

565 
400 
672 

$936 

1SM>  .. 

1895 

752 

vm. 

1900 

1  156 

GLASOOOK  00T7NTT. 

This  I'ounty,  lo<»ted  in  the  eastern  part  of  (ieorgia,  was  laid  out 
in  1857. 

The  Negro  and  white  population  since  1860  and  statistics  of  ])ro|)crty 
owned  by  Negroes  since  1875  are  shown  in  the  tables  following: 

NEORO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  GLASCOCK  COUNTY.  AT  KACH  «^KNSUS,  im)  To  1H90. 


<^ensiiii  year. 

1    Ncgn>e«. 

Whiten. 

1,654 
1,917 

ConsiiM  yoar. 

i    Negroew.    !     White's. 

1 

1880 

783 

819 

1  1880 

1              1  071    !                 •>  firtfi 

1870 - -- 

1  1890 1          i.'ifis  !            •2!i»'> 

A88EE«ED  VALl 

1 

II 

TE  OF  F 
GLAJ 

LEAL  EST  A' 

JCOCK  coir 

PE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  B 
NTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 

\'  NF/iROKS  OF 
essod  value. 

1 

Asscflscd  value. 

A» 

Year. 

Acres 
ofland 
owned. 

Land. 

$3,060 

500 

l,0t»7 

Town 

and    1  Total 
city    1  prop- 
real    i   erty. 

estate.  , 

Year. 

Acres 
(»f  land 
owntHl. 

I^iiid. 

$1,955 

982 

1,202 

Town 

and       l\>tnl 
city        prop- 
real    '    erty. 

estate. 

1875 

1,066 
170 
486 

$9,  ."52 1 

'  1890 1         717 

$545      $10,740 

480         8,500 

1.110          9,4W 

MW 

M86 

t 

150 
50 

6,090      1895 !        400 

6,642      1900 435 

GI-YNN  COUNTY. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  counties  of  Georgia.  It  was  first  kid  out 
as  St.  Patrick's  and  St.  David's  parishes,  and  was  formed  into  the 
county  of  Glynn  in  1777.  Sandy  and  swampy  soil  and  sea  islands 
characterize  the  county. 

Statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population  and  of  Negro  own(»rship  of 
property  are  shown  in  the  tables  which  follow: 

NEQRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  GLYNN  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1790  TO  1890. 


Censuii  year. 


NejfrcH's.        Whites. 


CeiisHH  year. 


Negroes. 


White 


17».. 

laoo.. 
mo., 
mo.. 


220  , 
1.095  , 
2,853 
2,775  , 
3,970  , 
4,411  , 


193  , 
779  I 

rm  , 

643  I 
597  , 
801  < 


1850 

4,237 
2,841 
3,450 
4,300 
7,741 

696 

18(>0 

1870 

1.048 
1,926 

1880 

2, 195 

1890 

5, 669 

722 
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ASSESSED  VAU'K   OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  GLYNN  (XHJNTY,  |k74  Tl»  IM. 


Year. 


1874.. 
1875. . 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879., 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892., 
1893., 
1894- , 
1895.. 
1896., 
1897., 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 




-  -     --- 

Assessed  value. 

AcrcM  of 

Hoiue- 

tionand 
mechan- 

kaltoutL 

land 
owned. 

I^nd. 

Tnwn 
and  dty 

boldatHl 

kltcben 
furtil- 

ture. 

and  Other 
stock. 

Olher 

Tcial 

3,458 

ia} 

tl8,080 

(fl) 

<«1       1 

•i;.w 

m«i 

5,673 

m^^T! 

13,«40 

t&o 

ICO 

SS 

8,170 

20.2&1 

18.620 

3,!^ 

401 

t4l4|S 

7,668 

H.mi 

13,-28) 

%tm 

m2,m 

»M 

tfiS 

IS 

3,205 

IZHlfl 

13,  .581 

3.00& 

12,  ail 

1.3VI 

\,MM 

ii« 

4,826 

'J0,4fi9 

n.sjo 

1^727 

13,^ 

316 

Skin 

Kim 

5,862 

ji,-oa 

17,4^ 

%,W 

12,fi23 

138 

l.tti 

m,m 

5,852 

■21.  ^-17 

la,  186 

i       3,10a 

14,351 

m 

^-S 

^m 

6,237 

-24, 172 

32,  m 

e.oi8 

19.418 

10 

«,fii^ 

^m 

6,217 

24,  WO 

35,8^ 

nji'k 

30,073 

i,4a7 

n,m 

8.122 

28/243 

41,  M2 

fi,flOft 

i^m 

» 

<.wr 

mm 

6,787 

27,  :m 

eo.9§a 

9,664 

18,1^ 

1,553 

^55 

mm 

6, 3(>1 

24,763 

50,970 

e,838 

ib,&n 

17 

«,Sffi 

mis 

8,176 

^333 

77,966 

13,047 

20,S77 

2t31« 

6,254 

mm 

7,690 

3W,a78 

S5.a27 

H,0&» 

21,^ 

h'm 

t,1» 

Mk* 

7,201 

;i7.229 

118,001 

12,980 

21.766 

%M 

^¥ 

mm 

8.015 

44,S10 

182,302 

a«2& 

2i,mi 

3,  dm 

11,fiCI 

w^m 

s,458 

41,515 

181.  ITS 

14,466 

24,819 

3.5H 

9.T1S 

mm 

8,046 

42,187 

14:^,850 

20,<»7 

27,M6 

3,«» 

13,  »5 

m.m 

5,307 

■io.tm 

1W.81S 

n.m* 

28,S8a 

•i,iao 

10.  W7 

mm 

8,588 

:^T,;hiL: 

im,(m 

n,m 

2l,«i3 

1.V9? 

h^m 

mai 

15,599 

n,<h:^i 

m^m 

17,563 

17,468 

2,3&7 

6, 967 

ma 

17,'278 

■ln..^7li 

1:2.379 

14,6«8 

17,43R 

2,3Sa 

4,2a> 

Tum 

16,182 

4<>,753 

138.012 

14,3Pia 

18.690 

:z,5ia 

4,121 

16,024 

JA.W7 

12-2,980 

14.005 

1X527 

%m 

3,197 

306,271 

16.509 

i;^jicif> 

12.'i,861 

1^.131 

^,021 

Wl 

1'J   ^J7 

21&.«I7 

14,791 

i2,im 

121,570 

15,932 

17,186 

l,6r> 

085 

206.  ttO 

a  Not  reported. 
GOBDON  COUNTY. 

Gordon  County,  in  northwestern  (xeorgia,  was  laid  out  in  1850. 

The  following  tables  give  statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population 
since  1850  and  of  real  and  total  property  owned  by  Negroes  at  eai^h 
5-year  period  since  1875: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITK  POPULATION  OF  (GORDON  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  18W  TO  Vm. 


I'l'iisus  yrar. 

Nojrr<M's. 

828 
2,145 
1,536 

Whites. 

5,156 
8.001 
7,726 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

_  , 

1,820 
1,727  1 

Whiten 

1850... 

'  1880..     . 

9.tl7 

1860 

,  1890 

ll.W 

1870 -    --    

AKSES.SKI)  VALTTK  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBGR0E8  OF 
GORDON  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Yi'ur, 


1875. 
1880. 
1885. 


AHMesRe<l  vahie. 

!            Year. 

• 

1         Aneiwed  Tslne. 

Acres                   Town  , 
'of land'              ,    and    ,  Total 
;owne4.|  Uind.  ,    city       prop- 
1    real        erty. 
estate. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned.   Land. 

Town  1 
and    1  Total 

estate., 

1  098 

93,340  ;      98'25  SI 4, 131 
12,230  1        130     23,221 
7,621  1        995  1  19,855 

1  1890 

2.568     18,088 
2,884       9.388 
2,511       8,440 

fl,125  !  i&,m 
2^545-     6,455 

4.106!   n,m 

i 

1,967 

1  1895 

2, 051 

1  1900 

1 
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The  county  of  Greene  is  in  central  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  from 
Washington  County  in  1786,  and  portions  have  since  been  added  to 
Hancock^  Oglethorpe,  Clarke,  and  Taliaferro.'   The  soil  is  rather  poor. 

The  population  since  1790  and  statistics  of  Negro  pro|)ei*tv  owner- 
ship since  1875  are  shown  in  the  tal)les  following: 

NRtSRO  AND  WHITE  POPI^LATION  OF  (iRKKKK  COUNTY.  AT  KACII  CENSIS,  17»»  To  1H90. 


r«nuniH 

year. 

Ni*lfnK*j*. 

Whit€8.      ,1 

4,020  1'  1850. 
7,097  'l  1860. 
6,398  Ij  1870. 
6,599  1,  1880. 
5,026  ,    1890. 
4.641    ' 

CeiiMUH  yi-ar. 

;   NcgitWH.        WhiU-s. 

1710 

1,385 
3,664 
5,281 
6,990 
7,528 
7,049 

8,324                4,744 

ino 

1           8,423                4,229 

WW 

ua> 

mo 



....1           8,156                4,298 
....;          11,974                5.573 
11,719                5.332 

IStt 



ASSESSED  VALUE  OP  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNKI)  liY  NKCJROKS  oF 
(iREENE  COUNTY.  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS.  1M75  TO  19(H>. 


Yt-ar. 


AteeMBcd  value. 


1K7S 

2,618 

IfM) 

3,574 

1^^ 

5,699 

Aeiefl  Town  '  ' 

of  land  I  '    and       Total  'i 

owned.!  Land,  j    city       proi>-  h 

I  I    real        erty.   I, 

CHtate.  I 


Year. 


$12,072 
10.736 
20.524 


$74,468  ll  1890.. 

98,884  i  59,880   <  1895.. 
13,852  I  86,825   I  1900.. 


Assi'SMt'd  vnluo. 

I  Tt>wn 

and    '   Total 
owned. I  Lund.  |    city    '   prop- 
real    '    crty. 
estate. 


Acren  | 
I  f  »f  land 

I 


I 


5.671  $21,023 
7.006  '  22.120 
7.or>7  '  22.698 


$12,624  I  $100,869 

12,8:jo      s;i,7i8 

12,840  '     77,749 


GWINNETT  COUNTY. 

This  county,  in  north  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1818.  Smie  of  the 
land  is  hilly  and  some  level  and  fertile. 

The  Negro  and  white  population  at  e^ch  census  since  18!i0  and  st^i- 
tistic^  of  land  and  property  owiu^d  l)y  Negroes  since  1874  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables: 

NEGKO  AND  WHITE  l»OPULATIOX  OF  (JWINNETT  COlNTY,  AT  KACII  (^HNSl'S,  1820  To  1«90. 


Cenmu  year. 

Ne^roefl. 

Whites. 

i 

CenHiw  year. 

Negnics. 

WhiteH. 

U20 

539  1 
2,340  ' 
2,252  1 
2,305  1 

4,050 
10,  W9 
8.552 
8,952 

1860 

2..S82 
2.159  , 
8.515 
2,996  I 

10,358 

1880 

1870 

10. 272 

UMO         

1880 

16  016 

ittso 

1890 

16,903 
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ASSKSSEl)  VALUE    OF    PROPERTY 


OWNED    BY    NRQKOES   OF   GWINNETT   COrNTY. 

TO  1900. 


Wi 


Year, 


1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1886  . 
1886.. 
1887.. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
i8{M. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Amemed  value. 


AlTI'ftllf   I 

Ian*] 


lai 
im  \ 

374 
im 

6@U 

7m 

94ti 

2!ta 
2m 

340 
475 

561 

ao7 
ma 

5^ 
3CH 
HI] 
Ml 
111 
631 
714 
616 


7,691 
7,841 
7.ai»] 
9,076 
9.97T 

iiyaa 

16,712 
17,8Se 

11,179 

16,2,% 
14,940 
14,MKi 

13,439 
ILGTO 

H,28f7 

14,430 

l»,A4l^ 
1L(1?2 

\4,}m 


Town 
HDd  city 
property. 

holdand 
tore. 

imd  othrr 

PUiiitA^ 
film  And 

pkltooli. 

Otbet 

Tol&l 

11,462 

<«) 

Lms 

18^344 

mm 

1,«I0 

t)vti60 

:&^S€ 

m 

s,ffia 

113,819 

t;iiffl 

l,9«i 

•dvi^ 

1,141 

A.m 

13, 449 

um 

].as& 

S&.M 

S30 

3,430 

U,5i@ 

hsm 

lii 

31,1* 

l,4a6 

3,360 

15,341 

1,744 

l.fil22 

nm 

2,S't6 

1,609 

]£.44S 

I,  sou 

!.57i 

7km 

2,lig7 

4,712 

1J.61B 

i.«ie 

1.«4» 

iK^iii 

3,2J6 

6,6OT 

14.  §43 

1,^ 

aaft 

ll,«l 

-J.  360 

S.^ 

13,^ 

1,402 

1.««7 

«tM 

2.OT0 

6  J  06 

12,*546 

JI,Mt 

j,4d&i 

41t 

3,oao 

e,]61 

io^i«i 

i.Tia 

i*iitt 

h( 

2.^no 

A.^ 

]a,fl3£  , 

1,7© 

2.ttl 

iw 

2,^** 

t,m 

12,  IM 

i,M7 

],as 

ss 

2,219 

fi,aw 

tl,3SI 

i,m 

i,$i£ 

RW 

2,71® 

6,»ie 

11,»S4 

hMA 

1,181 

nm 

s,3a? 

Syoee 

m,m 

l.«ll 

067 

mm 

»,3M 

&,ai7 

ii^tit^ 

\M 

hm 

rat 

a.  284 

6.8M 

13*330 

1,400 

hn^ 

»,KV 

•i,iin 

§,m 

m4?« 

1.SH4 

1,716 

mo 

'Aim 

^,Tn 

9,ea2 

l,-ll« 

1,1H« 

Km 

'i,m; 

6,285 

l«,2g7 

urn 

],42& 

mil 

i,^2 

&,C^ 

»,7»1 

%m 

1,9SM 

u,» 

4222 

4, 525 

9,4CJ^ 

i,m 

Ul«l 

»^0!i 

:i,r,fii 

fl.3!53 

«,iMO 

%.7m 

um 

i^ar 

4,a7li 

&,m 

M,5a2 

r,iS7 

1,006 

17,  Hi 

a  Not  reported. 


HABERSHAM  OOTTNTY. 

Habersham  County,  in  northeastern  Geor^a,  was  laid  out  in  181S. 
Th(*  county  is  in  a  mountainous  region. 

The  Negro  and  white  population  since  1820  and  statistics  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  Negroes  since  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  l*OPULATION  OF  HABERSHAM  COUNTY,  AT  KACH  CENSUti.  IfflOTUWiB. 


(ViLSUH  year. 


1820. 
1830. 
1H40.. 
1860.. 


NegnK'S. 


I 


277 

914 

964 

1,220 


Whiti«. 

CenwiH  year. 

Neirraei. 

Wblt. 

2.868 

1860 

830 

949 

1,361 

1,689 

5,UI 

9,767 
7,007 

1870 

Im 

1880 

Ivi 

7,676 

1890 

9.1M 

ASSESSED  V  A  LITE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NB0R0B8  OF 
HABERSHAM  COUNTY,  AT  6-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Atsessed  value. 

1 

Year. 

Acres 

OflADd 

owned. 

Amtmei  vmlne. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned.    Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Luid. 

Town 
and 

Total 

1876 

740 
1,064 
i:6d2 

$1,280 
1,711 
8,277 

9726 
2,160 
8,612 

8:982 
11,482 

IMO 

2.ffl2      >K  MS 

m 

Sat 

1880 

1896 

tz 

1886 

1900 

THB   NBQBO   LAKDHOLDRR   OF   QEORQIA. 
HAIiL  COUNTY. 
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Hall  Count}'  in  in  north  Geor^a.  It  wan  laid  out  in  1818  and  con- 
tains 8ome  fertile  land. 

StatisticH  of  population  since  1820  and  of  assessed  value  of  property 
owned  by  Negroes  since  1876  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  HALL  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1820  TO  1890. 


Cewwymt, 

Neyrocfl. 

Whites. 

4,681 
10,563 
6,773 
7,370 

Ceiwus  year. 
1860 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

laao 

405 
1,185 
1,102 
1.U8 

1,275 
1,290 
2,258 
2,767 

8,091 

tno 

1870 

8,817 

IMO 

1880 

18,010 

UQO 

1890 

15,280 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OP  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP 
HALL  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Yenr. 


1875.. 
1880.. 
1W6. 


I 

I  Acres 
lof  land 
I  owned. 


2.964 
3.225 


AKseased  value. 


I  . 


Town 

I    and  Total 

lAnd.      city  prop- 

,    real    I  erty. 


13,400 
6,347  I 


estate,  i 


9700  $14,635 

927  '  16,157 

11,463  I    3.896  I  30,115 


Year. 


1890. 
1895. 
1900. 


Awcflsed  value. 


Acres  I 
of  land  I 
owned.]  lAnd. 

i 


3.077  I  t9,480 
2,985  I  9.680 
3,754  I  11,430 


Town  I 
and    I  Total 


city 

real 

estate. 


tH,420 
10,930 
12.625 


prop- 
erty. 


$35,973 
33.609 
46.082 


HAKCOCK  COTJNTT. 

Situated  in  central  Georgia,  Hancock  County  was  laid  out  from  partes 
of  Washington  and  Greene  counties  in  1793.  Portions  were  added  to 
Baldwin  in  1807  and  to  Taliaferro  in  1825.     The  land  is  hilly. 

Statistics  of  population  since  1801)  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  prop- 
erty since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OP  HANCOC^K  COUNTY.  AT   EACH  CENSUS.  1800  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 


Negroes,   i    WhlteH. 


MOO 

4,851 
6,481 
6.887 
7,217 
5,962 

9.606 

1810 

6,819 

Ig20.           

5,847 

laio 

4,603 

mo 

3,697 

Census  year. 

1    Negroes,    i 

1 

WJ 

lies. 

law 

1                      1 
7,368 
8, 173 
.1           7,672  , 
.!          11.943  , 
.1          12,410 

4, 210 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

3,871 
3,645 
5,014 
4,739 
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ASvSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  HANCOCK  COUNTY.  1«74  n*  IVHK 


Year. 


I  Acres  of 
I     land 
I  owned. 

I 
-i 


1874. 
1K76. 

me. 

um 
im 

IBM. 

nm 
ie». 

um 
wn 
im 
isn. 
im 

19B6 

1897. 

ISM. 

isn 

1900 


L«Dd. 


I,fil7 

uma 

.   1,S«5 
2,818  , 
2.403 

3,970  I 

:j,Bd6  I 

fi,729l 
»,!?* 
»,e56 
a, 067 

U,«J7 
15,773  , 
22,  soft 

'22.00» 

30,861 
ltt»706l 


(rt) 

sis^m 

li,S«8 

12,2SM> 

tfi,(M6 
19,051 
tS,367 
1S,14« 
25,7^ 
35,302 
41,000 
42,47ft 
41.238 
^,m4 
.S7,27a 

7?i,W5» 
117,196 
99,5ll> 

99,618 
110,520 
110,  D»i 
109,354 


Town 
and  city 
property. 


9200 

1,100 

800 

750 

600 

500 

700 

1.225 

1.690 

1,904 

1.430 

3,365 

2.380 

8,250 

4,100 

5,130 

6,085 

9,175 

8,515 

8,3a5 

10,935 

9,485 

11,165 

9,800 

10,075 

9,520 

10,760 


AsHessed  value. 


House- 
bold  and 
kitchen 
furni- 
ture. 


f45 
7,74:1 

7jsa 

5,G08 

4,<m 

8,611 
4,49.'! 
4,.'535 

fiJ18 
14,488 
17,491 

13,1&5 

ujm 

1ft,  255 
14, 474 
L\>,914 

17,1539 
17,747 

2S;7l& 
al.lJOt 
12.860 


Hones 

and  other 

stock, 


Planta- 
tion and 
mechan- 
ical took. 


Other    I    Tocal 
pn»perty.  propertT. 




(a) 

(«) 

$6G3 

m,m 

l..')60 

2^m 

947 

3&,IW7 

9»l 

di^im 

1,01£ 

88,  m 

1,449 

m7»7 

him 

il,fMiS 

i,as2 ' 

44,72^ 

3,'i07 

44,353 

3.^ 

4&.^S 

2,94« 

4a,  799 

&,m 

46,423 

eoi 

37,^ 

5.S8i 

4iy,ll7^ 

7»70i 

99,  ma 

lt;»& 

46,8^ 

8,12B 

55,422 

10, 71*1 

5G,0»ii 

9,!4S9 

45,560 

7.«&1 

50,527 

8,4M1 

T2.flaa 

16, ] i» 

fil,7n 

ia,lS2 

52.1S6 

mm 

a7,ao3 

&,mi 

»a> 

tlI4,fln 

m.m  , 

<».I7» 

m.os2 , 

n.wi 

S.32S 

6L9M 

4,  ^Tfi 

53.flK 

a.  77V 

fi0.6» 

4,3W 

56.  MS 

©.m 

To.sn 

l»,(774 

«,W 

&.S49 

47,f!5 

6.iW 

w,a6 

»,m 

loioe 

1,4«t 

no.  971 

4,137 

IIS^STS 

9,4ei 

n9,iis 

7,65e 

107.405 

g.£^ 

14t.<tt 

10.GG9 

in.»i 

14,96J 

in.«i 

U,^^ 

227.41.S 

19,237 

2i«.9au 

ffl.050 

1»,» 

15,3i!i;i 

197,351 

16,tl» 

2«,» 

».«» 

233,610 

10. 1» 

249. « 

17,092  1 

17S.« 

o  Not  reported. 

HAHAIiSON  COUNTY. 

This  county,  in  we.st  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1856. 
Population  since  1860  and  statistics  of  Negro  ownership  of  property 
since  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  HARALSON  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1860  TOMW. 

'  I  ;~"        -  -  -  -  ^  ^ 

Cen.su.s  year.  i    Nei^nies.    ^     Whites.    Ij  Cciwiu  year.  i    NejjnK's.   ,     WhiteiL 


I860.. 
1870., 


229  I 
319  1 


1 


2,810  '!  IKSO. 
3,685  I  1890. 


•| 


153 
1.117  1 


10.  U» 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROE&OF 
HARALSON  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

582 

582 

1.201 

Assessed  value. 

_ 

Town  1 
and    '  Total 
Lund.      city       prop- 
'    rea'l    !    erty. 
'  estate.  | 

\            Year. 
1890 

AKHCwwd  value. 

Year. 

Acres  1                Town 
of  land  i                  and      Total 
owned.  1  l^And.      city    ,  prop- 
real    I  erty. 
1                CHtate. 

1875 

$760 

815 

3,070 

'"'$86* 

1 
$1,865 
2,317 
5.240 

1.352  1  $4,137  '  r2,a08     $10,6H 
1,189  1    8,813       2,216       10,? 
1,604       6,667  '    3.694  i     17,480 

1880 

1S95 

1886 

19(X) 

TMK    NKURO    LAKDHOLDKH    OK    DKUKCHA. 


rii 


HARRIS  COTJNTY. 

Harris  County,  i«  the  western  part  of  (Teorj^ia,  wtu^  liiid  out  from 
iTrtiap  iind  Mu.sc*i»^iL»i*  in  1827.  There  is  u  thin,  light  S4>il  in  parts, 
1  wbit'h  i>»  prixlmTtive  but  not  histing, 

SCatbtk*^  of  p<>iHiiation  »iiiw  lS30  and  of  Negro  owni*rship  of  jin»|) 
[i^ity  since  1874  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

K1U3&0  AND  WUITK  IHlFtJLATlUN  OF  HAKRIS  COCNTY,  AT  EA.CH  CENSUS,  183U  To  iSim, 


— 

Nvfroet. 

Whites, 

Oesstis  jrimr 

Nerroei. 

Wllitcai. 

^ ,. 

2,274 

2,831 

1870 

7,498 
9,286 

5,791 
(S,4fiO 

K 

6,461 

7.4M2 

18.S0 

........... 

^m 

ft,ai2 

6  709 

isyu  .,»» 

10,797 

&;999 

Wl 

&,9?9 

JIJHgBKn  VALO«  OF  PROPKKTY  OWNEP  BY  NBGROES  OF  HARRIS  a>UNTV.  1874  TO  1«W. 

Aci«eor 

AweMed  viUue. 

Hoime- 

Planta- 
tion UTid 

YeAT. 

Und 

Town 

holdand 

Uontm 

Dlher 

ToUil 

awu«<l. 

LllDd. 

and  city 
property. 

kiU'ben 
fuml- 
tore. 

j»tock. 

tm 

S,3fi5 

{a) 
ill, 756 

9,'i44 
10,16S 

fl.aad 
1^180 

la) 

(*) 

""i,'228" 
l.OOft 
l,02li 

Ka) 
930,173 
23,114 
3,218 

f76,044 
52,063 
41,186 

'MBb 

4  810 

6,686 
5,900 

'MHk 

HBbi^ 

1,155 

21,4d9 

42^067 
44.316 
48,660 

^^Hr 

1,200 
U430 

6,118 

22,H28 

a&,08» 

2,978 
3.210 

^^R 

IK2B8 

1,074 

^Hl                 

5,6^ 

1ft, 049 

1.5&S 

7,970 

90,404 

1.406 

4,162 

60,546 

^H. .                .... 

6,871 

17.4*2 

2,0H.'S 

7.410 

32,118 

1,  IftO 

r»,7ift 

66,260 

^H. 

7,573 

Ifi,  44H 

J.trjo 

8,«17 

32,615 

I.I72 

5,9fi6 

08.827 

mi 

^7WI 

l£:i,037 

VjOft 

7,014 

32.160 

1.039 

4,336 

69,691 

UM 

»,;%=. 

i4.S"3 

1,1C6 

7.794 

32,*i2 

1.0G2 

4,572 

72,574 

!■». 

9,12[y 

J2,HU; 

1,940 

8,282 

2H,01l 

J, 007 

4.176 

<5<'.,2ri2 

K 

9,094 

24JJ3fc 

l,H10 

9,167 

28,802 

1,106 

6, 453 

71,374 

K. 

U.'iHri 

l*t^J)Q 

2.07ft 

%5m 

28,123 

4,925 

706 

71,Ct26 

H- 

n,2?2 

27,023 

2,015 

9,595 

fi6,07ii 

1,356 

1,463 

670.527 

K.. 

11,196 

2S.816 

2.191 

9,307 

29,  ^U3 

4,3tlO 

4,000 

77,417 

H 

IJ,761 

».7fi8 

2,457 

10,779 

3d,;U0 

n,*iKl 

3,373 

9(».a'^« 

B- 

li,4dM 

J»»89» 

3.290 

12,  Ml 

47.  t\U 

10.('»fi2 

ft,  772 

116,268 

B 

I5.a30 

«i  Mfi 

2. 721) 

13.0&1 

n,  }9I 

9,287 

3,432 

111.483 

H 

H,!il3 

i.\H:iT 

:i.\n^ 

16,  177 

41,^6 

*J.  7015 

3.466 

121,^47 

|K 

n,  176 

4.>,  075 

l,2?J0 

16. 7(*7 

43,  2KH 

9,  iriH 

*Mm 

121,579 

WT— — ,.. 

U,473 

24,427 

3.  tn 

10.  OW 

i<ini 

\m7 

12,024 

81,0^ 

um..... 

y»042 

87,28S 

a,?:*^ 

11,592 

2tt,  339 

r>.  291 

1,447 

88,  na 

law ,.... 

18,782 

39,928 

4,  (MO 

lu,y»l 

2i^  \:if< 

r>,  1^5 

1,447 

90,609 

law...... 

12,912 

H7«103 

3,«70 

lO,**)*) 

27,  <!*•.:> 

i.7io 

784 

8.1,962 

vm. 

1S»34S 

«.iea 

34. 982 

S,&JID 

16,Tftt 

itf  >.  (V^ 

'>.  402 

2,014 

91.439 

IMO. . . . « . ........... 

12,>ia 

2,886 

18,700 

31,  :m 

6,960 

26.  IM 

116,048 

a  Not  rvptate^ 

b  Thin  is  nul  » iMiiTuct  tt)U»l  of  the  Itcma  nbowri. 


All  Llit^  tliriint!4,  hi)wev«r,  Mrt»  jit«t?ordlii9  U>  tHe 


HART  CaTJNTY, 


Ilart  County,   ii»  the  rtortheasteru  part  of  Georgia,   wns  laid  out 
it!  1863. 

Statistie^  of  [copulation  and  of  Negro  ownerj<hip  of  property  follow: 

HaPURO  AMU  WMlTK  POPULATION  OF  HART  COITNTY,  AT  RACK  CKN81T8.  1860  TO  1890. 


C«iuraif«U^ 


NogrcM^       White*. 


Km, 


r«iw«i  fmt. 


KfgRMft. 


Whlt«!l, 


4.<103  I 


1880 
1890 


^,1 
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ASSESSED  VALl'E  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OP  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
HART  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1K76  TO  1900. 


1              j        Asi^eBHed  value. 

i 

1 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AflMaed  value. 

Year 

1  Acres 
1  of  land 
owned. 

1 

Laud. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

lAnd. 

Towu 
and    ;  Toul 

eirtate.  1 

1875           .             1    2.9fift 

88,047          850 

10,469  1 

11,642  1          50 

823,962 
26,522 
27,888 

1890 

3,702 
2,829 
2,682 

814,114 
9,421 
9  135 

8300  ■  IM.M 
M&  i     27,127 

1880 

4,489 

3,696 

1896 

1885     .... 

1900 

2,860  1     %,9ai 

1 

TTRATtT)  00X7NTY. 

Heard  County,  in  the  western  part  of  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1830 
from  Troup,  Coweta,  and  Carroll. 

Statistics  of  population  since  1840  and  of  property  owned  by  N^roes 
since  1875  follow: 

NKGRO  AND  WHITE  l\>PULATION   OF   HEARD   COUNTY,  AT   EACH   CENSUS,  1840  TO  IMDi 


(ViiHUM  year. 

Negroes. 

1.580 
2,403 
2,826 

WhitCH. 

3,749 
4,620 
4,979 

{             Census  year. 

Neirroes. 

Whites. 

1H40 

1870 

2,648 
3,096 
8,342 

5,21» 
5,  €74 
6.216 

1850 

1880 ,.... 

I860 

1890 ..-.- 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NE<iROfi6  0P 
HEARD  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Year. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


1875 

2,243 

1880 

2,992 

1885 

4,544 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Asaesaed  value. 

lAnd. 



86.400 
8,(M2 
12,671 

Town 
and 

'^ 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

eatote. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

820,174 
23,030 
29,328 

;  1890 

6,224 
6,029 
6,412 

812,519 
17,349 
19, 2M 

278 
406 

835,441 
43.890 
62,929 

1896 

1  1900 

HENBT  COUNTY. 

Henry  County  is  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  by 
the  lottery  act  of  1821,  and  portions  since  that  time  have  been  added 
U)  other  counties. 

The  population  since  1830  and  statistics  of  Negro  ownership  of 
property  since  1874  are  shown  in  the  tables  that  follow: 

NEGRO   AND   WHITE   POPULATION   OF   HENRY  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1890  TO  1880. 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Oensoayear. 

NeciOM. 

Wllitflt. 

1880 

2,877 
8882 
4984 
4,627 

7,989 
8424 
9,742 
6.176 

1870 

8.888 

Iz 

1840 

1880 

1860.. 

1800 

1800 
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VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEQR0E8  OF  HENRY  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 


Vwar, 


Lftnd 


y^lue. 


Lttud, 


Town 
and  city 
property. 


BotUM?- 
hold  uid 


Hoi%<^ 


Utcb«n  uidother  "«»J'J»„'^ 


tare. 


Stock. 


mecJwia 
ICAltodkw! 


Plauta- 


Other 
ptoperty. 


Total 
property. 


1874, 

itm. 

1877 

ism. 
am. 
mo 

1882. 
1SS4. 

law, 

1887. 
1889. 

law. 
isn. 

IW. 
ISM. 

im. 
im6. 
ism. 

law, 

1«B. 


a.  914 

2,4a0 

%4m 

%7I» 
2,440 

%mi 

2,  Kg 

S,mo 

».16» 
3,014 

s,es7 

S»4«7 

3,5311 
3,58@ 

H,3e» 


(a) 

16,  ^ 
10,164 
».86S 
9,&4S> 

»,12] 
»,«S5 
12»I9« 
12,6S5 

ii<  lis 

18.467 
12.73£ 
1ft,  WO 
U,6S& 
]«,llti 
16,989 
391,  OSS 

^$m 

SOvKW 

21,S65 
"A  116 
21,81^ 
2ft,  546 
24,*^ 


t&O 

275 
100 
€30 
350 

in 

1,U5 

1,1^ 

985 

2  J 15 
I,&gi5 
1,880 
IJS.') 
1,©70 
1,120 
1,506 
2,473 

t,9m 

3,618 
a,33J 
4, 101 
6,112 
&,75G 
6,i50'2 
SJ45 


(a) 
tiio 

6,575 
7,043 
5,953 
4,874 
6,22^ 
7,412 
7,962 
7. 530 
7,250 
7,100 
7,1*6 
fi,254 
fl,4l25 
«,H28 

miao 

'  B,599 

n,aoi 

11,  T^ 
14,762 
10,401 


(»> 


lS,Hd2 
10.604 
16, 114 
17J60 
ia,621 
20,231 

•ja,sm 

20,340 
16, 114 
U,771 

1S,0^ 

20,1M6 
36,802 
l»,66y 
21,817 

18,134 

25,042 

2i,9m 


en 

G25 
SGO 
777 
805 
^1 
W7 
770 
7% 
&U 
671 

a,a40 

2,690 

3,  no 

S,985 

4,aM 

3,554  I 
a,  732  I 

3>90<i ; 

;i,237 

u,5yo  ' 

^,036 
5,499 

5,41S 


mm 

iT,fiA7 
!l,m 
».]12 
3JU1 
ft,  061 

{t,345 

a.  605 

2,&55 

2*770 

3v301 

654 

R65 

40O 

fil7 

3,174 

518 

U417 

1,JW2 

1.373 

1JA5 

1,569 

1,018 


67,473 
48,906 
45,488 
39,789 
89.691 
34.422 
37,138 
41.448 
46.101 
46,635 
46.605 
42,207 
41. 116 
45.010 
45,455 
49,183 
53.643 
75,626 
66,984 
60,743 
63,391 
56,286 
61,659 
76,672 
67,370 
74,228 
79,702 


a  Not  reported. 


HOUSTON  COUNTY. 

Houston  County,  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in 
1821.     The  soil  is  rich  and  mostly  of  a  limestone  formation. 

Statistics  of  the  Negro  and  white  population  since  1830  and  of  Negro 
ownership  of  land  and  other  property  since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION  OF  HOUSTON   COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUH,  l&V)  TO  1890. 


C^^nmiH  year. 

NegroeH. 

Whites. 

Ceti8ii8  year. 
1870 

Negroi>»». 

VVhiteH. 

1830 

2,208 
4,860 
9,940 
10,788 

5,161 
4,861 
6,510 
4,828 

15,332 
16,390 
16,341 

5, 071 

1840 

1880 

G,024 
5  2?2 

1850 

1890 

I860 

730 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  HOUSTON  COUNTY.  1K74  TOimi 


Y«vr. 


isrr4. 

1H7&, 

isre. 

1877. 

187^, 
1880.. 


Acroot 
land 


ft,  741 
7,68ft 
7,SS4 
8,229 


Aflies^  vmlae. 


LlLTld. 


Town 


1882................. 

fl,43rj 

18©_„ .„--. 

U.tMiM 

lairt...., ............ 

9,235 

m5 ,.„.*„..., 

7,97*1 

ifiau..,.. 

i«r7.„ .,„ 

ta,448 

urn,,.. 

n^mi 

tsm „,. 

IS.BIS 

wm.,.. 

1811 „.,, 

li^452 

iBga,, 

15,2SK 
14*406 

1898..... ,.„ 

ia&4 

111,747 
13,1% 

18t5„.. .„„. 

l»9ft..„.-. .......... 

1897 

1^,235 
14,208 

1898 

15,183 
14,  2LW 

1899 

1900 

14,410 

Ja} 

t20,ilS 
m736 
19,»41 

n,5eo 

'J3,297 
22,817 
27.ffl25 

29,776 
^,065 

12.730 
44,274 
A»40 
45,091 
59.611 
B3,Wfi 
€$,168 
7l.4a0 
M,487 
7l.«il 
54, 127 

60.»aa 

56,460 
67,708 


I 


10v48r? 
11.742 

^-m 

7»740 

6,&46 
7,7m 
8,070 
ft,2S0 
8«9S6 
«»10& 
»,30tt 
8,600 
10,060 
U,5a8 
11,110 

is,ee2 

14,3S& 

Ifi.ftlT 

i%mh 

lfi,08{V 

i4,iri 

H,60& 


Bouae- 
boMiuid 

and  other 

UoftftDd 

Otlier 

^    Ttmi 

i   t«> 

Co) 

"^» 

^\^ 

1      18,436 

2,497 

^SS 

lii.ow 

,      18,756 

tM,«N 

2,832 

7*e«4 

uzmi 

12.S10 

13,891 

1,887 

b,:m 

ii,i4i 

IS,  Ml 

47.408 

1,858 

6,isa 

ff7,f» 

i      13,907 

65,968 

2,609 

6.726 

W«6 

1      ]»,5@0 

67,820 

3,736 

16,716 

]«1S0 

1      21.21S 

fi7,735 

3,975 

U.S3& 

148^ »» 

19,525 

70,360 

S,276 

1S,(H6 

l48uW 

18,970 

66,745 

2,8S0 

1B,7&0 

l«t» 

16,700 

55,815 

;!,086 

12,  eH) 

m,40 

18,602 

52,063 

3. 585 

13.1K7 

1J6.JM 

19,013 

fa^im 

»,4M 

u.ari 

m,^ 

19,506 

57,290 

8,605 

10.277 

m,m 

22,069 

«i,  m 

12,210 

5,N06 

l^.Xti 

^6,846 

W,112 

18,886 

4,376 

196.  Il» 

30,466 

U2.067 

31,486 

5,808 

248,  «• 

28,y»9 

^,167 

6,508 

4.OT4 

im,m 

»},241 

91.180 

6.381 

t^429 

2%m 

27,972 

m.368 

n,a» 

nan 

2M,0I7 

23,281 

4A,49g 

a,  131 

S,711 

1H#1 

23,812 

57,860 

]D,tt83 

4,748 

l«f?,«9 

22,^^3 

6a,B7« 

6, 176 

«»,816 

v^.m 

^,5m 

4S»,62y 

8.?72 

4,5® 

15i9U 

26,320 

99.445 

7,960 

3,250 

147,4» 

^,370 

42.320 

8,910 

%W& 

im.m 

a  Not  reported. 
IBWIN  COUNTY. 

Irwin  County  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  Georgia.  It  was 
laid  out  by  the  lottery  act  of  1818,  and  parts  were  set  off  to  Thomas 
and  Lowndes  in  1825. 

Statistics  of  population  since  1820  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  prop- 
erty since  1875  are  shown  in  the  tables  which  follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  IRWIN  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1820  TO  189a 


Censiu  year. 


1820 
18S0 
1840 
1850 


tiites. 

Census  year. 

Ne^roefl. 

Whito. 

872 

I860 

246 

296 

636 

2.076 

1,4» 
1,641 
2,161 

4,241 

1,066 

1870 

1,772 

1880 

2,888 

1890 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
IRWIN  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1875. 
1880. 
1885. 


Acrei 
of  land 
owned. 


Assessed  valne. 


Land. 


4,210 
10,152 
11,719 


12.900 
5,100 
10,827 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


Year. 


Acres 
of  land 
OMmed. 


Assessed  value. 


Land. 


Town 
and 


16.878      1890 13,796^21,291 

ia,«»\\Y8» \YL,^S»\Yl,«ft\ 

,r&,m  ^\wi .\^\3.,>anVi\,\3a\  ' 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 
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il 


JACKSON  COUNTT. 


•I»t*ki<»ii  (Vmntw  in  imrthruMtoiii  (teorgia.  whh  Uiitl  «mt  in  1706. 
Much  uf  thi*  .soil  is  unpriHlitdivo. 

Stiiti*«tit'^  of  population  nt  each  reiif^iis  siin*^  1800  and  of  ri»al  eBtate 
unci  lotiil  proix*rty  ownwl  liy  Noj^roos  ninrf  1875  folic »w: 

SaSftO  AJCD  WHTTE   POFULATION  OF  JACKBOK  COUNTY,  AT  KACH  CISNSUS,  IflOO  TO  1800. 


<  vrifliik  fwmt. 

Svgwvsk. 

mtitcA.  1 

tikll 

^ 

1,    »UK 

1 
Km  I 

0,dlO 

i 

IBfiO....... 

!•;<! 

|g60 

l»r»' 

1870...-. ., 

:tsj' 

ism 

tMtJ 

1890 

NcfrroMk. 


8,710 
M67 
5,S»6 


WlllUH, 


6,806 
7,1M9 
7.471 
lM»t» 
13,7fl0 


VJU^CTK  or  RXAL  K8TATE  AXI>  OP  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWKRn  BY  NEGROES  OP 
JACKSON  CX»UXTV,  AT  &-YKAR  PERIODS,  Hm  TO  190n, 


At"  ft?* 

orund 

owned. 

1 

Asaesned  TAlae, 

Yww. 

onund 
awned. 

AmcmcA  viiltic. 

■■• 

l^nil. 

Town 
nnd 

Tol*l 
imip- 
erly. 

I^lid, 

Town 

lilid        ToUil 
city       prop- 
iMd   1  erty. 

5,752 
5,182 
4,924 

27,489 
25.400 

11,340 
K,012 
1,560 

SK7,92a 
re2,484 

l^^  . 

■■"■^'1 

61,687 

4 


JA8PEK  COtJNTY, 


Thij4  courify  in  in  contml  (feorgfia.  It  was  laid  out  in  1H07,  and  was 
first  c-allocl  Rnmlolph.     Thr  name  was  <*liangod  to  Juspfr  in  1812. 

FoUowinjy:  are  .stati^tii^j*  of  it.s  ix»]>ulation  i*ince  1810  and  of  propf  rty 
owned  hy  Ne^roe«  sinee  1876; 

ItlSRO  AND  WHITR  H«>PITLaT10N  OP  JA8PER  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1810  TO  IMXH 


ri'M  ■• 

5,718 
t>,  7f>7 

1   -TJI 

Cenwin  ytwir. 

Nt!|prCMRiU 

WhiUss. 

1,A80 

tflGO 

«»487 

«,77l 

6,:^ 

IS70». .,..*„ 

(i»fk4 

Itiify ..„„,,♦.., 

4.35S 

(i,  VMt 

isno,,....^.. 

T   UL% 

>MBS9RD  VAU  K  UK  RKAL  ICST  VTK  \SV  OF  TOT.M.  rRi»PERTV  OWNED  »Y  NEGR<»KR  OP 
JAI^PKR  COUNTY.  AT  5-YEAR  PERlOPB,  IKTS  TO  1900, 


Tte. 


A»<ii»ed  VRlae.        1 

'  Ar                      Town 
loft                        and 

'    1^ 

eeUtf*. 

Tol»l 
prop. 
erty. 

y*«r. 


4^((/ ;  iiKi^  j   i*^^  I  :^f44A  II  iyu> 


A<*re» 

of  lAIld 

owned. 


yalue. 


LmihI 


Tciwii 

#ind       Total 
olty    I   ppc»p- 
Tvnl    I    erty, 
,  eslAlc 


r»,3»9  tAl,05S     t3,960  i   Pf2,SlS0 
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XEFFEBSON  COUNTY. 

This  <^()unty,  in  eastern  Geor^,  was  laid  out  from  Burke  and  War- 
ren in  171H).     The  soil  was  formerly  very  productive. 

The  population  since  1800  and  the  property  owned  by  N^roes  since 
1874  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  which  follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OP  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CKN8US,  IWOTOHVO. 

Cenmuyear. 


('engiifl  yeer. 


1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
IWO. 


Negroes. 


1,676 
2,365 
3,122 
3,706 
4,377 


Whites. 


4,006 
3,746 
3,982 
3,608 
2,877 


1860. 
1860. 
1870 
1880. 
1890. 


VcgroeiL 


Whiten. 


5,414  S,7I7 

6,066  4,m 

7,M8  I  4.2C7 

10,090  I  5,m 

10,768  6,450 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  JEFFERSON  COUNTY.  1674  TO  1900L 


Year. 


Acres  of 

land 
owned. 


1874. 
1»76. 
1876. 
1877.. 
1878., 
1879. 
1880., 
1881. 
1882., 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1891. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


296 
562 
525 
938 
088 
317 
466 
449 

025 ; 

450  I 
736 

mo 

906 
677 

640 
096 
-230 

2m 
mi 

472 
086 
036 

om 
m 

517 


Talue. 


Ijiiid. 


Town 
and  eity 
I  property. 


11,967 

9,894 
9,744 
13J97 
17,954 
11,010 
11.400 
U,4^ 
19^000 
19,300 
21,  M5 
n«60 
22,117 
21.  m 

34,400 
30,695 

24,395 
26v«lfi 
38,975 

24,1H0 
24,^9 


Houm?- 
hold  UDd 
kitchen  ' 

fuml' 

ture. 


Bones 

Andothe? 
«to«k. 


(a) 

%tm 
m 

6oa 

1,KTO 
2^  €65 
2,660 
2,455 
2,430 
2,345 
3,385 
2,000 
a,  700 
2,955 
a.  645 
6,955 
9,700 
a  435 
9,885 
«,225 
8,705 

8,»ao 

11,071(1 
10,405 


(a) 


IGffl 
2,199 

lOfi 


9,6^ 
14,675 
10,726 
12.350 
18,415 
13,605 
1S,3@0 
14,465 
15, 650 

fi.664 

906 

26,780 

2S.140 
29,740 
27,040 

27,8aa 

27,415 

24,111* 
2^081 


Plantft* 

tlon  «iid  ]    otiier 

m«chAn>  I  pnipfliit  J. 


(a) 


«8.S|6 
1,277 
15 
55,4S7 
©2,610 
38,740 
39,475 
44,745 
43,645 
44,lfiS 

60i,56& 

u,m 

4,«2ft 

6g,695 
60,170 
66,870 

eo,M5 

40.130 
43,»96 
44,096 
41,490 
33,560 
^,960 


H 


5S0 
ltS5 


56,060 
56,17V 

Htm 

M.10S 


a;  446 


16,640 
17,090 
14.465 

12,950 
9,600 
10.920 
11,3^ 
IIJSO 
9,806 
8,899 


66,272 
73,039 

4.560 

s,aflo 

910 
1,610 
1096 

3,126 
16,336 

2,961 


TVHal 


mtkTn 
mm 

75,  lA 
«7,» 


miTD 
6t.afi 

iBvltt 
1W,3» 

ifii^m 

mw 
iiaMQ 
m,m 

106,  U6 


a  Not  reported. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


This  county,  located  in  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1858. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  I*OPULATION  OF  JOHNSON  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO 
(^nmis  year. 


3S60.. 
1870.. 


Negroes. 


Whiles, 


866  \ 
916 


Census  year. 


NegroM. 


Wlilt«t. 
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AWBMIED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NE(JROES  OF 
JOHNSON  COUNTY,  AT  6- YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Ye«r. 


Acres 
I  of  land 
;  owned. 


IRW. 
1885 


480 
1,278 
2,284 


AflNsed  value. 


Land. 


I  Town 
and 
city 
real 

I  estate. 


|l,(MOl 

1,708  1 

6,809  ;      1820 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


no,  286 
12,357 
22,431 


Year. 


1890. 
189r>. 
1900. 


Aerefl 
of  land 
owned. 


Amemed  valued. 


liHiid. 


4,266  $10,414 
3.496  8,348^ 
3.536  I    8,276 


Town 
and    I  Total 
city    I   prop- 
real        erty. 

cfltate. 


$1,000 
300 


$37.6;^ 
27.017 


2,020  '     :«,819 


JONES  COUNTY. 

This  county,  located  in  central  Georgia,  wan  laid  out  in  1807. 
StatiHticri  of  population  and  of  Nej^ro  ownership  of  property  arc 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

N'BliRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  JONKS  (X)UNTY.  AT  KA(TH  CKN'SHS,  1810  TO  \m). 


CvnsiM  year. 


1810. 
1820. 

im. 

1840. 
1880. 


NeKToes.    |    WhitcH. 


(k>n8U8  year. 


Negroos.        WhItoH. 


8,026 
6,960  ' 
6.874  I 
5,648  I 
6,825  I 


5,571  '  1860, 

9,620  I  1870. 

6,471  I'  1880 

4,417  jl  1890 
8,899  |l 
II 


6,023  3,084 

6,445  2,991 

7,860  I  3,763 

S.778  I  3,931 


Ai«&«iRD  VALVE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NF^JROES   OF  JONES  COUNTY,  1874  TO   1900. 


ViBf, 


J  Acrci  of 
'    land 
,  owned. 


mi, 

1175. 

uim. 
lan. 
um. 
im. 

m. 
urn. 

P8». 

im. 

IMEE. 

im. 

IIH. 
UK. 


4,456 

^WO 
6,311 
6.S09 
7,8t8 

8,851 
8,817 
0.046 
&,20H 
S,7ei 
11.124 
9,150 
20,G59 
10,850 
10.1(36 
9,7|?i 
10,163 
10,673 
7,767 

12,669 
12. 3W 
U,629 


AsHCHsed  value. 


I    Town 
Ijiml.    I  nnd  clty 


Plantn- 


Hoiwe-  I 
tft^hr  a„''d°«Xrl  «->"|;"U  '"'»■", 


I     Total 
.  I>n»i>erty. 


fll.TTS 
14,809 
IS.  203 
13,645 
14,606 
16,888 
21,440 

;S,412 
2.i,7ia 
24,793 
afi.'^.l 
24,467 
24,647 
2&,d8lS 
80,fl27 
32  J  47 

29.  WW 
29,2ff:  I 
29.i21  I 
UMl 

3.^985 

Sfi/J12 


|6&=. 

(a) 

1.0&^ 

$199 

1;2W) 

7,889 

L4aB 

6,621 

uma 

6,022 

KWM 

5,tiyy 

1,744 

6,050 

1/iOO 

6,fi83 

ii.2a^ 

7,7^ 

1,260 

S,67» 

1/2WJ 

9.830 

1,56.^ 

8,B54 

^Wi 

9,314 

1,701 

8,692 

'J,flW 

10.566 

2,46tJ 

9,819 

2.16a 

10.  IMS 

2,250 

11,819 

2,fm 

11,624 

2,119 

B,40E 

hiW 

%m 

1,642 

7.533 

1,64ft 

n,m 

1,790 

%m 

1,S4(* 

Km 

2,4(KI 

7,23S 

2,107 

8.968 

(a) 


ft».:vi3 

26.002 
22.993 
23,944 
26,336 
29.476 
;«.530 

36,092 
3.5,  J3y 
;M.  730 
3fi,079 
31,882 
44,771 
iiS.  145 
13,2fi6 
a^),012 
2W,287 
22,407 
27,412 
3ft, 00& 
32,1^7 
22,4»» 
26,  bU 


^«J    ; 

1100  I 
2, 187  I 
1.357  I 
1.2(»  , 
3,832  . 
3,932 
3,601 
4,089  ' 
4,417 
.'t.378  I 
1.918  I 
';.096 
■.,967  ' 

r-,282  I 

4,568  , 

«i.326  , 

H.735  , 

7.209  , 

:>,  8i>:i 

:>.  841 
:i.52<>  ' 
(M2  ' 
*.309  j 
■^  525 
t,249 
i.l71 


(a) 
945,564 
32,773 
4,^8 
3,8(»2 
2,153 
1.222 
2,368 
1,85:) 
1,562 
1.798 
1.492 

992 
1,220 
!,119 
1,032 
1.249 
2,508 
2,103 
1,251 
2,087 

793 
1.094 

760 

1.801 

1.758 

11,357 


153.339 
58,691 
58,938 
55,282 
51.154 
50.:)61 
5:^.769 
61.828 
67. 769 

83.496 
77,814 
80,037 
76. 677 
80,:«« 
75, 159 
95,618 
110.604 
99.626 
}<^,  167 
SI.  198 
(■»n.  725 
67.  l>26 

7y.o;vi 

85. 382 
74,499 
88,628 


a  Not  reported. 
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IjATTBENS  OOTJNTY. 

Laurens  County,  .situated  in  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  18Q7. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  the  amount  of  property  owned  bj 
Negroes  are  shown  in  the  tables  which  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITK  POPULATION  OF  LAURENS  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1810  TO  1«D. 

_ 

CensuMyear.  i   Negroes. 


1810., 
1820. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1850.. 


Whiten. 


496 
1.986 
2.389 
2.507 
2,983 


I 


1,714 
3,450 
3.200 
3,078 
3.459 


Censiu  year. 


I 


Negroes. 


I860.. 

1870.. 
,  1880.. 
'  1890.. 


8,275 
8,654 

4,861 
6.008 


WbitML 


S.7B 

4.m 

7.M 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBGROEB  OP 
LAURENS  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Assessed  value. 

Year. 

1890 

1896 

1900 

1 

1  Acres 
of  land 
,  owned. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

833,371 
40.688 
66,990 

Laud. 

and 

eitate. 

1M 
«rty. 

1875     

4,155 
7,&49 
13,216 

$4,547  1      8250 
9,110  1        770 
16,330  1     1-145 

.    17,143  882,142 
.    24,290     62,990 
.    18,809     54.079 

82,096 
8.726 
10,196 

in,iB 

1880 

141, 8M 

1885 

iSm 

LEE  COUNTT. 


Located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Georgia,  Lee  County  was  laid 
out  in  182G  from  territory  between  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rivers. 
Portions  have  been  added  to  Muscogee,  Marion,  Randolph,  and  Sumter 
counties. 

Statistics  of  population  at  each  census  since  1830  and  of  property 
owne<l  by  Negroes  since  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  LEE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1880  TO  im. 


Census  year. 


1830. 
1*40. 
1850. 
1860. 


Negroes. 


311 
2,051 
3,635 
4,954 


Whites. 

Census  year. 

Neirroee. 

WhitCL 

1,369 

1870 

7,848 
8,887 
7,642 

l,fN 

2,469 

1880 

1.711 

3,025 

1890 

1.48 

2,242 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
LEE  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1875. 
1880.. 
1885.. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


2,987 
4.167 
7,662 


Assessed  value. 


'  Town 
i  and 
Land,  i  city 
I  real 
j  estate,  j 


810,284 
9,702 
18,119 


8860  860,566 

1,066  \  »,«a 
2,(nb  \  Tl,«&i 


10,247  »81,184  810,680   $188,811 

^ \'IM«.\YL,t»k  18Ma 
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UBBBTY  COUNTY. 

Liberty  County,  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Georgia,  was 
bdd  out  in  1777.     It  has  sandy  soil  and  dense  swamps. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  black  county  in  Georgia.  In 
1695  Mr.  Joseph  Soul,  a  Harvard  graduate  and  teacher,  led  a  colony 
of  New  England  Puritans  from  the  parent  church  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
to  South  Carolina.  The  place  selected,  however,  proved  unhealthy, 
and,  attracted  by  Oglethorpe's  Georgia,  they  secured  a  grant  of  32,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  present  site  of  Lil>erty  County  and  removed  there 
in  1752.  They  already  owned  slaves,  and  thus  there  came  to  the  colony 
880  whites  and  536  Negroes.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  this  parish 
that  stood  firmly  by  the  other  12  colonies  while  the  other  counties  of 
Georgia  hesitated,  and  despite  the  number  of  slaves  among  them  the 
town  of  Darien  adopted  strong  resolutions  against  slavery.  During  the 
war  the  county,  formerly  called  Midway,  assumed  the  name  of  Libeity. 
The  slaves  were  well  treated,  were  received  in  equal  fellowship  in  the 
church,  their  family  life  caref ull}'  protected,  so  that  to  this  day  mulat- 
toes  are  rare  in  the  county,  and  often  asylum  was  offered  here  for 
fugitive  slaves.  Liberty  County  voted  solidly  against  secession. 
After  the  Civil  War  the  land  there  was  largely  thrown  on  the  market. 
At  Woodville,  Ogeechee,  and  Belmont  colonies  of  Negroes  united  and 
bought  land,  and  now  nearly  60,000  acres  belong  to  them. 

The  following  tables  show  the  white  and  black  population  of  the 
county  at  each  census  since  1790  and  the  amount  of  property  owned 
by  Negroes  since  1874: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  LIBERTY  (X)UNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1790  TO  1890. 


CensuHyear. 

NegroeH.  [ 

WhitcH.    ; 

Cemsus  yi 

1790.. 

4,062  ' 
8,967 
4,876  ' 

5,064 ; 

6.645, 
5,596  1 

1,303  1 
1,346  1 
1,352  , 
1.6-U  1 
1,588  1 
1,&15  j 

1850 

180O    

1H6») 

1810 

1870 

1820 

18Sl» 

1830 

i8yo 

1840 

Cemsus  ywir. 

Negroes.    ! 

Whiles. 

fiO 

5,^24  1 
6,083  1 
5,260  1 
7.061  1 
8,673  1 

1 

2,002 

6») 

2,284 

70 

2, 42^' 

,S0 

3, 581 

yo 

4,207 

11368— No.  36—01- 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  LIBERTY  COUNTY.  1K74  TO  1 


\>*ir. 


IWO. 

iim. 
lim. 

1BH5. 
1886, 
1SS7. 

ism. 

1800. 

ia»]. 

18». 

1SB8, 
18M, 

i»e. 

I8i7 

laos 

ISDO, 


Acpen  of 
land 


ItlM 

1§,73I 

m£» 

]fi,274 
21,200 

26«DBJ 

W,m 
afl,m 

38,3Q& 

41,237 
41,  «& 

4a.^sa 

4t,iaa 
40  pes 
4a,e8ft 

44,301 

44«eoi 

4&,9SG 


AnH^nsed  raids. 


I^ri^. 


18,  TBI 
20,754 

2a,  127 

S1,S3I» 

39,017 
M,flOS 

00,79tt 
fi7,&72 

m,ssz 
77,  sua 

74,^8 
Tftim 
73*  (TO 

74;S6I 
7ft,  474 
79,{r7l 
76,  OM 


Twvrn 


il2& 
50 


12fi 

m 

7& 

306 
76 

sea 

400 

400 

«64 

1,766 

m 

«6D 

72ft 

^0 

1,730 

i.assa 

l.lfiO 

l,i6[i 

«9& 


bold  etnd 
fumi- 


and  other 
stock. 


8.731 

4,009 
4,212 

4^  mil 

s,eM 

S,36l 

fi.ia» 

5,010 

fi,20fl 
**,87S 
fl,74» 

8,67$ 
7,^7 
M,5I1A 

com 

7,75» 
8,03» 
7,«)1 
7,7dO 

7,ae« 


(a) 


127,064 
29,  £87 

ao,7io 

33,743 
84,771 
38,7«2 
43,086 
47,flfi0 
61,121 
44,  WB 
JLXtm 
48.203 
61,544 

50.433 
61,6^4 

GS,3EI6 
42,496 
48.749 
43,73(1 

44,a^*& 

43.  MO 

46,  m» 


Ftofim- 

tkm  and 

Olbcr 

meehiin 

yiiofpertj. 

icfil  UjoU, 

<1i« 

.£'» 

5,498 

2r,m& 

3,  TOO 

xm 

i,m 

xm 

^am 

%m 

i^m 

%.m 

4,aEa 

a.  617 

5,M 

%m 

«P««E| 

4,«4i 

7,8W 

n^m 

9,7W 

xm 

i^m 

2.006 

6,659 

xm 

7,086 

1,717 

fmoa 

.  a^oi 

8^441 

l,«f7 

8,38» 

xmz 

%m 

3.14* 

7,2il  1 

1,771 

fi,744 

8,1A0 

7,291 

l,4« 

s,oafi 

I.  US 

e.919 

2,aGM 

6.067 

t,m 

6.9M 

4,071 

T,0» 

4.S14 

Triial 


mm 

mm 


nm 
nm 
m,m 

m,m 
lit  iM 
i:m,m 

mm 


imw 

14<;m 
mm 

1X.V 
144,111 


a  Not  reported. 


LIKOOLN  COUNTY. 


This  county,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from  Wilkes 
in  1796. 

The  population  at  each  census  since  its  organization  and  statistics  of 
property  owned  b}^  Negroes  since  1874  are  shown  in  the  tables  which 
follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF   LINCOLN  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1800  TO  IMt 


Cenmis  year. 

Negroe8. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whitea 

1800 

1,440 
2,224 
3,080 
3,321 
3.368 

3,326 
2,331 
3,378 
2,824 
2,527 

1850 

3,811 
3,7«1 
3,616 
4,168 
3,673 

ll« 

1810 

I860 

17W 

1820 

1870 

1830 

1880 

2,lM 

1840 

1890 

2,fll 

IMhirii  is  priwiurtive  but  not  lasting, 
SCatutticit  of  |K>[)uliittc)Ti  sin<^e  IH30  and  nf  Ne^ro  ownfiNhip  uf  |)r up 
erty  eiiiice  IHT4  arc  shown  in  the  following  tttblen: 
I 

XfrntSBSU^U  YALUR  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  KEdROES  OF  HARRIS  COUNTY.  10^4  TO  3S00, 


1.005 
1.02M 
1.074 

1,  km: 
im 

1M2 
007 
l.lOfl 
4.925 
4.3-"^? 
4.300 

lO.eifi'2 
9,'JB7 
9,106 
y.lc'iH 
ri,0i7 

h,'m 

\  125 
1, 740 


ta) 
|»».173 
23.  U4 
8, '213 
2,»7« 
3.210 

'h  7Ki 

I,  ;jt3G 

4..S72 
4.176 

796 
1.103  ' 
4.000 
3.S73 
f».772 
a,  432 

12, 
1.447 
IJ47 
7H*l 
2,014 


r»2,0(ta 
41,llMi 
12.067 
44,8]& 
48tt^ 

06.2ISO 

m,tm 

06.262 

7u;i74 

71.«2ii 

//TO,  527 

77,417 

116.268 
114.4K.'J 
121,  at7 
lil.WO 
Sl.tQI 
1.712 
90.609 
RI.962 
91.4»9 
116,048 


4  NoC  reported. 

bThiit  \m  uol  Kctifnwtt  UjUI  «3(  Uic  items  s'btiwn.     All  Uie  lli^uri'M,  liuM^evrrMin*  ai^conlllig  Xu  iho 

HAKT  COIJKTY. 

Hart  County,   in  tht-  northeanti'm   pari  of  (icurgia,   wa>»   hiiil   <Hit 
[in  185a. 

StatiKtiiii  of  |>o|>uIation  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

ntSanO  AfitJ  WBITK  POPLTtJiTlON  OF  UAAT  OOdNTY,  AT  KACH  CENSHtS,  U«9  TO  Itm. 


K««nM<«.       Wmtcvi. 


<}tiBMU9  yesr. 


KciKRpea. 


WhliBi. 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  LOWNDES  COrNTY.  1S74  TOM 


^■4**ir, 


11^74. 

1*7<J. 
ISfH. 

mm. 

IBM. 

iiao, 

imi. 
imi. 

1884 

1085. 

isais. 

UH7. 

imi. 
imi. 

1898. 
1896. 

]«gs, 

1M97. 

iim. 

1900. 


Acres  oi 
Ifind 


4,ST5 
«,»7D 
7,&79 

a^M5 

10.374 
10, 41i6 
12.012 
13,  .'M 

mj^ 

14,0S0 
15,449 
n.fl72 
14,299 

20,*lt> 
21.i!28 
21,605 
22.S7S 
*il.79& 
2t.79fi 

20,617 
21,749 
21,620 


Anesied  t«1ii«. 


Lnud. 


(a) 

9,414 

12.2SW 
I4,36B 
li,4ai 
19,149 
'A  2^ 
21,697 
25.429 
29.454 
80.42S 

au.«37 

37,701) 
37.94*1 
47,239 
5Q,«S5 
57,910 
ft8,011 
60<411 
62,431 

52,  (W* 
5l,2«6 
E@,2&2 
61,47^ 


Town 

and  elly 
(iroiRTty 


f7,070 
9,121 
8,7S& 
7,a07 
8.171 
B.040 
7,606 

9,6ai 
]o.cr70 

11,095 
14.*ttS 
1H,U4 
21.6«t3 
24, 4W 
2!H,871 
J£i.05» 
28,497 
34.fifi2 
40J«2 
B9.S37 

4o.rj> 

4a.  015 
44,235 
38.910 
4S,€«6 
45,35& 


boldafid 


kitchen  iiiiduilier 


furni- 
ture. 


% 


3,722 

%jm 

4  joe 

3,1529 
4,SJS 
5,010 
6,7(M 
eJ.4S2 
6,«27 
fi.963 
10,539 
1U8J^ 
12.045 
13.37^ 
15.215 
16,453 
1B.370 

:ao,ti24 

17.«e5 
16,  M4 
16,  <M^ 
14,075 
11.^190 
lg,4SS 
20,127 


Hon 


itock. 


("} 


ocit»eti«nr 


ilft,057 
19,  ^2& 

K,22Q 

I9,5fi2 
24.075 
25,730 
26.05iP» 

z!.6ao 

24,227 
mi56 
28,»IB 
1^,mi 
35,4S1 
a6,0d6 
34,9S5 
37,252 
331,516 
24,713 
29.066 
23.5S8 

24,7^ 
^^951 


Flimtar 


C297 
1.&4« 

1.014 

i.ado 

-1,019 

i,fiao 

%4m 

%tm 
i,si$ 

i,on 
*-!« 

4,6S0 
5,004 

4,SiO 

4,TB6 

i,?n 

t^lOO 


4.«81 
6,083 


Ttical 
property,  ]lnlprrt^ 


IS 

IS 

4,047 
B.«7 

4,307 


S.III7 

e^tti 

l:S 

l.0fl 

i«if7 

4,U« 


«14H 
fl^lM 

m,m 

71^01 

nm 
«,« 

MUSI 

m^m 

IC.A 
l«,ill 


mm 

mM 
mn 
mm 
mm 


a  Not  reported. 


IjXTMPKIN  oountt. 


This  county,  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from 
Cherokee  in  1838.     Some  of  the  soil  is  fine  and  easily  cultivated. 
Statistic^:}  of  population  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  follow. 

NFXiRO  AND  WHITE  PUPITLATION  OF   LUMPKIN  COUNTY  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1H#0  TO  WO. 


OtMiKus  yenr. 

i   NegriK'H. 

.1               528 
.1               960 
J               470 

1 

WhiU». 

(^eiuuH  year. 

NetrroeM.   i 

Whiten 

1840 ..   . 

5,143  1 
7,995  i 
4.156  > 

1 

1870 

462  . 

451  1 
414 

iM 

ia50 

1880 

l9!i 

18«X) 

1890 

l» 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEOROEBOF 
LUMPKIN  (X)UNTY.  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Asscraed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AaeswdTalue. 

Year. 

Land. 

$1,960 
1,340 
2,666 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

lAlkl. 

Town 
and 

ertate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

2,235 
1,136 
2,476 

$1. 170 

216 

1.680 

$6,481 
4,094 
6,481 

1890 

2,018 
1,689 
1,791 

$2,825 
1,865 
2,605 

9670 
1.015 
8.225 

•5;S? 

1880 

1896 

1885 

1900 

9*2tt 

TIIK    NICORO    LANDHOLDKR    OF   GKOBGtA. 
ITDUFFIE  COTTNTY. 
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Mi^T>uffie  rk>UMty,  in  oastern  (lOfirgia,  wan  hud  out  in  1871. 
Stilt iKlir^  i»f  iti^  population  at  the  <*i»nsu8i>8  of  1880  and  1890  and  o? 
[property  ownod  by  Nc^roew  ^iuro  1875  f<jlIow: 

iKIOflKa  AKD  WUITK    (*OPri^TU»N    OF   Mti)rFriK   COUNTY,  AT   KACH   CRNeiTg,  1880   AHD 


NcirriMoi, 

Whtteii. 

Cenmis  yisar. 

Kegro&i. 

Wll(t«L 

IflOO.. 

5.022 

j{  387 

|AII8KH8IC1»  VAU7K  OF  REAL  KSTATK  ANU  or  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED   BY   NEGROES 
OF  MfX>rrFlE  COITNTV,  AT  {V>VEAR  PERIODS,  ms  TO  1900. 


^ 

of  Mud 

owned. 

Asicascd  VjUuc.         || 

Aem 
of  land 
owned. 

5,M2 

6.721 
4,512 

Anemd  viUtie. 

p 

LatuI, 

Town 
and 
dty 
rcoJ 

etiUte. 

1 

ToUll   '             Year, 
proi^ 

Land, 

Town  1 
and 
city 
nuit 

Total 
proi*- 
erty. 

■l 

2.921 

i,887 

i».81« 
8,224 

16& 
760 

129, 4M  '   l«90 

•lfl,2y7 
]3.8fil 
t:i,206 

is,a90 

2,118 
2,600 

147  2(t2 

W- 

27.280   i  189?>„__„.„.. 

:i5.0»1 

«»—«-..«,... 

86»6K7     iyoa__ 

Ij 

Ml*  I  111  OH  li  County  is  lo<*jitt**l  in  «outheii.stein  (ttHjrjfia  and  was   laid 

I  out- from  Liberty  in  1793.  This  is  a  typii-al  **blark  belt'' county, 
without  a  targe  town  and  with  more  than  four  Negroei*  to  every  white 
mail.  Two  studt*nt.s  of  Atlanta  University  tmveled  through  parts  of 
thiia  county  Inst  siiniTn*M%  and  their  notes,  taken  c*ri  the  s|irit.  are  of 
interf^Ht. 

At  Townsend  Station  1  found  a   turpentine  still   whieh  eoiployed 

I  many  Negroes  at  tK)  to  75  eent"?  a  day;  tney  lived  in  one-room  shanties 
and  were  ignonint  and  unfriendly.  Taking  Kings  road  out  into  the 
country,  I  e^ime  toCooperstown.  Here  were  luany  Negroes,  nearly  all 
4»wning  their  farms,  from  100  to  250  a4.*res  eaeL  Iheir  eropslast 
year  varied  from  5  to  1(»0  bushels  of  rice,  '25  to  "200  bushels  or  sweet 
jiotati»es,  and  f*  to  lf*0  gallons  of  sirup.  They  each  had  from  5  to  36 
head  of  cattle.  The  land  about  here  is  very  low  and  sandy  and  the 
road.«<  wen^  nearlv  all  under  water  {it  this  time,  I  next  took  (he  John- 
son Station  road  to  Addoek  settlement.  Here  I  found  a  l»etter  class 
of  people,  owning  from  3  to  150  acres.  Their  bouses  had  from  1  to 
6  rooms.  They  had  few  school  facilities.  Along  the  Altamaha  River 
I  the  people  were  |>oorer  and  more  ignorant  and  many  constantly  rove 
[alwiut,  heaving  tln^ir  farms  unattended,  and  sj^nid  their  time  in  idling, 
lishing,  and  lurnbf^ring. 

Darien  is  tlie  chief  t(jwn,  a  village  of  1,5<K).     Here  the  colored  people 
arf^    kind  hearted  and  hiispitalde.      Farming  and   stock    liaising  and 
r^'/j^  in  the  litr^e  luuihor  in  III  a  re  their  chief  emD\o>,'Tiw\\V*,    ^«^\\n 
'Af  f/*M'n  ti7i>  onee  owned   b\'  a  Negro,  vltA  maw  ol  \^  «:Vvis\ , 
ent*^rpnsiH  mppiyjUd    hy   binu     He    be^viealWA  mowi^TS  ^  ^ 
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botli  the  <'olorcd  and  white  school,  and  the  rest  of  his  money  moltwi 
awjiy  in  litigation  after  bin  death.  There  arc  two  good  schools  in 
Darien,a  colored  postmaster,  and  colored  merchants. 

Leaving  Darien  and  going  about  20  miles  northeast,  I  came  to  s 
place  called  Jonesville.  The  people  of  this  place  are  not  as  intelligent 
as  the  people  in  the  other  parts  of  Mcintosh  which  I  passed  through. 
The  majority  of  the  people  are  very  ignorant  and  illiterate,  although 
possessing  very  large  farms.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  they  are  verj- 
mdolent  and  lazy.  One  man  who  owns  50  acres  of  land  told  me  that 
he  did  not  have  any  anxiety  whatever  to  raise  a  large  crop — no  more  than 
sufficient  to  supi^rt  himself  and  family — that  if  he  raised  a  large  crop 
he  couldn't  get  a  prii'C  on  tlie  market  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  labor; 
therefore  he  did  not  have  any  desire  to  keep  apace  with  the  world,  and 
that  be  would  feel  contented  with  a  small  crop.  All  of  them  seemed 
as  though  they  had  this  idea  in  their  heads,  and  therefore  did  not  care 
whether  they  worked  or  not.  Eight  and  a  half  miles  on  the  South 
Newport  road  I  came  to  a  small  village  called  South  Newport,  where 
the  dawn  of  civilization  again  appears.  This  place  is  mostly  inhabited 
by  white  people,  who  own  very  large  farms.  The  colored  people  who 
reside  here  are  farm  hands  anS  are  hired  by  the  white  people.  They 
are  very  few  in  number,  and  are  paid  very  small  wages,  indeed.  They 
get  on  an  avemge  of  40  to  50  cents  a  day. 

After  leaving  South  Newport  and  going  southeast  al)out  8  miles,  on 
a  road  C4illed  Harris  Neck  road,  1  <nmie  to  Harris  Neck.  The  people 
in  this  plac(».  are  very  industrious  and  intelligent.  The  majority  of 
them  own  large  farms,  and  they  an*  accustomed  to  i*aising  large  <rrops. 
The}^  did  not  do  well  last  year  on  account  of  the  dry  season.  Tin* 
colored  people  here  have  two  large  churches  and  a  very  large  school- 
house.  1  was  told  that  the  schoolhouse  was  not  large  enough  for  the 
number  in  attendan<»e,  thereby  turning  from  its  doors  a  great  numl)er 
of  young  people.  The  justi<'e  of  the  peace  is  a  colored  man;  also  the 
postmaster.  Everybody  seems  to  be  getting  along  very  well  indeed 
m  this  place.  Mulienton  River  is  veiy  Targe,  and  a  great  many  foreign 
vessels  enter  the  port  to  get  lumber,  giving  the  young  men  of  the  place 
work  to  do  in  loading  the  ships. 

There  are  two  white  families  living  in  Harris  Neck,  who  are  very 
wealthy;  and  from  what  I  could  learn  from  the  people  the  best  of  feel- 
ing existed  between  them  and  the  colored. 

Th(^re  are  also  two  big  stores  run  by  colored  men,  and  they  do  a 
rushing  business. 

Statistics  of  the  Negro  and  white,  population  of  Mcintosh  County 
since  1H0()  and  of  the  amount  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  since  1874 
follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  McINTOSH  (X)UNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1800  TO  IHW). 


CeriHiw  year. 


IHOO 
1810 
1820 
1890 
1840. 


Negro<»H. 


1,829 
2,978 
3,786 
3,903 
4,012 


White*. 


831 

761 

1,343 

1,006 

1,«4& 


(^enmis  year. 


1850.. 
I860.. 
1870., 

ism.. 


Negroeii.   |     White*. 


4,701 
4,117 
S/<B8 
4,606 


i. 


i.sas 

1,429 
1.196 
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VALUE  OP  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  McINTOSH  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 


1S74. 
1S75. 

im. 
wn. 
ins. 

ino. 

um, 

urn. 
im. 

lilG. 

1887. 
IHS. 

um, 

1890. 

lai. 

isis. 
um, 
wm. 
itm. 

im. 


Atire^  of 

lanil 
owned. 


7*650 
7,7ti3 

Mm 

3,698 

10,573 
I0,96fi 
10,663 
ll»-»42 

12,703 
12,1}r2 

12,2BH 
12,40& 
a  108 
a  651 
12,^84 
lS,ltf4 
13,200 
13.77a 
U,76U 


LdLud« 


sif 


a) 

**7,2M1 
27,L^7 
'28.022 
32,212 
&l,654 

SS,612 
3S,6lft 
58,506 
S9,44» 
3&,95l 

44,  U3 
44,366 

4&.2£] 
44,027 

40,316 
42.012 
40,2m 
41,0ie 


Town 
ftttd  t'lty 
property. 


•47,660 

»OJ02 
31,i«fi 

32,  .wa 

31,4^ 

44, 146 

46,fi33 
42,«05 
42,30& 
42,l»l 
43. 101 
47,721 
49,  Ha? 
M,877 
4«,,^78 

63.016 
02,069 
Gfi,24a 
66,S18 
63,378 
64.1366 
5M86 
50,471 
«).<»7 


Aneaed  value. 

House- 
hold and 
Isltctotm  ; 

fumi< 

tupe. 

]IOTm>5l 

*aui  other 
stock. 

Flanla^ 
Uoii  and 
EnMbau- 
teftltool*. 

Otber 

fa^ 

{'<^ 

{a) 

(o) 

11,004 

ium 

tl6,610 

2,&(tS 

im 

13.223  , 

1,960 

tlD.au 

L81 

2,688 

l,3tH 

11.70« 

164 

i.arro 

i;227 

12,656 

1H« 

Mi 

1,201 

13,612 

188" 

6W 

4,115 

15. 445 

S29 

1,^ 

4,405 

17.171 

279 

1,025 

3,3©6 

16,112 

78« 

17,613 

3,631 

KMW* 

830 

ie,99l 

3,278 

16,664 

MS 

13,  im 

4,424 

15.2^8 

479 

13,682 

4,080 

1.1,  H06 

488 

4,oa3 

%m 

16.977 

376 

i,9m 

3,6(W 

17,  !4S 

312 

4,816 

3,46*1 

17.061 

m 

30,188 

2,ftOl 

17, 496 

llfl 

5,233 

5,4(W 
4,984 

21.  M9 

6,773 
e,735 

20,886 

6 

S.&'W 

19.(J13 

i.fij^l 

2,704 

2,tJirJ 

16,3ft2 

2.268 

1,773 

2.494 

15,321 

l.yi,=r2 

l.*f22 

2,668 

16,366 

1,911 

3,098 

2.(^23 

16,0fi6 

1.771 

6,100 

4,afl7 

ia,03S 

1,»2& 

11,572 

3,60fi 

17,736 

J,8ff7 

E,9m 

Total 


tlD0,29l 

09,138 
71,780 
74,340 
73,642 
76,017 
98.106 
104,066 
116, 22» 
116,602 
110,819 
115,499 
110,632 
116,073 
121,311 
lHiJ<,S49 
111^247 
139,914 
138,014 
128,960 
122,660 
117,632 
119,301 
ll'J,067 
126, 4«7 
m,151 


a  Not  reported. 


MAOON  OOT7NTT. 


Macon  County,  in  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1837. 
Its  population  since  1840,  and  figures  showing  the  value  of  property 
owned  by  Negroes  since  1874,  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

NEQRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  MACON  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

NegrocH. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 
1870 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1840 

1,492 
2,964 

4,874 

3,653 
4,088 
3,575 

7,488 
7,387 
9,181 

3,975 

1850 

1880 

4,288 

I860 

1890 

4,001 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OP  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  MACON  COUNTY.  1W4  TO  IfW. 


Y(?ar. 


1M7J. 
1875. 
1B76, 
IS77. 
]g7E. 
If79. 

\«m. 

IftH. 

mm. 

1§R6. 
l«87. 

vm, 
iim, 
im^ 

laM. 
ias«. 

1897, 
1898. 
1»99 
1900. 


iHnd 


2,78» 
3,109 
3,170 

3,897 
4,600 
4,-&l 
6,6&9 

ft,2i!0 

6,9&2 
€,001 
6»31l 

<Klld9 
7,440 

7,024 

7,414 
7,8t7 

^oie 


AwigninNJ  ^tie* 


Ijind. 


Tfiwn 

anddty 
property. 


4,751 
6,^2 

7,e4a 

11,171 
12,661 
12,7Sa 
14,687 
IS,  240 
14*491 
15,  W4 
15^691 
ia,931 
14,423 
16,871 
21,400 
18«83a 
20,068 
20,706 
20,402 
26,l4f< 
2fi,906 
25,116 
20,  »^ 


"I" 


110,  S80 

1,7»0 
2,020 
2,806 

a,tieo 

2,  see 

2,fl34 

a,i3J?o 

4,291 
51,030 
4,956 

\im 

4,470 
B,Sfe7 
9,877 
11,J7I» 
14,886 
1£,»M 
H,Oi(» 
13,326 
36,916 
^1,606 
14.443 

26,161 


HOLUe- 
hdld.  And 
kitrhftn 


atid  other 
*ftook. 


(a) 


Pbuita- 
Uon  Atifl 
mechan- 


<«) 


t2,60S 
6,765 
4,047 
4,363 
Ti,im 
4,48T 
6,323 
6.  SKI 
6,»£2  j 
4.  fi79  \ 
6,2I>4 

s,es7 

8,»}7 
13,723 

14,fl57 

14,121 

I3l,0ii0 
18,488 
22, 6K! 

2a,fi6a 

30,902 
20,87» 


ii4,&a 

12.S32 
12,8S3 
16,734 
16,787 
I6,J36 
21,019 
20,406 

l«,163 

14,601 

11, &m 

27,ffl5 

3S,6iO 
29.657 
23,0E2 
2a,(i3» 
18,909 
21,677 

24,aeo 

28v778 
27,196 
24. 116 


319 
OT7 
807 
881 
7V1 
785 
Tin 
782 
762 
612 
SOS 
2,874 
2,6«H 

5,806 

&,1?0 
&,Bi7 
4,160 
4,008 
4,1» 
S«IS7 
4,iSS 
4,»9> 


pnjfWTlF, 


flV«8» 
1%3B» 
ZHM 
1,011 
l,fi«l 

2,eio 

3,«140 

3,a86 

a,«9i 

f.4ii, 

6,  (Ml 
4.888 
4,ffi0f 

2,S»' 

8.m 
tjn 
ii,m 


TtottI 


«,« 

21,^ 
82,111 

2:/m 
ass 
Hm 

41,10 
4T,0| 

Hm 

ss 

$3 

»«,Tll 

il,lll 

72.IW 

mm 


a  Not  reported. 


MADISON  OOT7NTY. 

Madison,  located  in  northeastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from  Ogle- 
thorpe, Jackson,  Franklin,  and  Elbert  in  1811.  Additions  were  made 
to  it  in  1813,  L819,  1823,  1829,  and  1831.     There  is  some  fertile  soil. 

The  population  since  1820  and  the  figures  for  Negro  ownership  of 
property  since  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  MADISON   COUNTY  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1820  TO  1898. 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

906 
1,261 
1,385 
1,940 

Whites. 

CensiiM  year. 

Negroes. 

Wbitm. 

1820 

2,829 
3,386 
8,126 
3,768 

I860 

2.009 
1.581 
2.686 
3.682 

S.9M 
S.8I6 

6.se 

7.861 

1830 

1870 

1840 

1880 

1850 

1890 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
MiVDISON  (.BOUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS.  1876  TO  1900. 


Assessed  value. 

ABMased  valoe. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

I^n<l. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total    i           Year, 
pmp-   1 
erty.     | 

1 
1 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

lAUd. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

TMal 
prop- 
erty. 

1876 

2,304 
2.888 
3.677 

87,252 
7,692 
9,584 

850  828,687  , 
130    *M,^i^  \ 

1890  . 

8.200 

$60     ffS.OTI 

V16&        4a  171 

1880 

\«8b 

1S86 

ISO  i2S».«ttI 

ir:;:;-:"-:: 

\  %,Ttl^\  i,«ft\    '  T«fc\^  <»3» 

I 

\ 
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MARION  COTJNTT. 

^untj,  located  in  western  Georgiti,  wuh  laid  out  in  1827  frciin 
luscogee. 

of  population  «incc  1830  and  of  Negro  ownersihip  of  prop- 
1874  follow: 

WHITK  POPULATION  OF  MARION  COUNTY  AT  KAOH  nKNSCTS,  isao  TO  18 


Ne«Tt)c«w 

WhllM. 

\fi7Q        ._  ... 

K^^row. 

1 

WhU«M. 

109 

1.337 
3,741 
ti,«07 
8,854 

3.8S0 
4,804 

i  169 

1,071 

1880 .  —  ^ 

4,2»1 

8*619 

vm .^.- ...., 

3,467 

WALVK  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  RY  NEGROES  OF  MARION  COUNTY.  IJI74  TO  ISIOO 


A»e»Bed  r&lae. 


Aeieiof 
Itnd 


Towo 
and  city 
property, 


I 


^.•.^•^....1 


r 


2,370 

(«? 

i,7M 

•8/084  1 

!,&!£ 

2.987 

t,«ae 

2.837  1 

2,Z7» 

8,Sfl& 

hm 

2.785 

^m 

i,m 

ie,»io 

4.082 

»,IM 

4.727 

a,«o 

4,882 

S.fil9 

6,898 

%,m 

8,884 

1.681 

7,m» 

^m 

9,274 

8.290 

7,917 

S,5I6 

7,9nG 

4,44G 

WJM 

4.8M 

12.  %7  1 

4.688 

U,tJ» 

S.444 

lt>»K2ri  1 

4.880 

10.7S5  1 

8,811 

9.*ll5  1 

8,175 

9,963 

4,0St 

10,017  ' 

4.Jfi» 

uyjyn  1 

8,8M 

10,107 

4,801 

9.120 

8680 

"m 

t!Ob 

985 

1,220 

1,835 

2,1»7 

2,420 
2.S46 
8,193 
S.OTft 
4,760 
4.462 
5,147 

7jm 

ta,403 
20,39*2 
21,775 
22,  Ml 
lH,4i«) 
16,225 
16.725 
1fi,;U5 
11.122 
12,286 


House- 
hold and 
kitchen 

furoj' 
tan*. 


and  other 
atock. 


Planta- 
tlOTJ  nud 
mechan- 
ical luole, 


(ct) 

•ISO 
2.497 
2.442 
2.8I$2 
2.&28 
2,300 
2.203 
2.741 
8.391 
3. '^3 
3.514 
5.019 
4.973 
6.304 
7.2^8 
12, 149 
12.4SW 
11.332 

lo/jyy 

9,117 

Vl,«23 
10  ;^ 
H.760 
9,818  I 


10,S72 
11,213 
13,788 
12.989 
22.138 
23.802 
21,017 
21. 174 
17.486 
1C.2U 
16,240 
2D,(H4 
21.276 
26.333  I 
n.hli 
16,fiKJ 
16,  422 
R73« 
16,  M6 
15,667 
15,379 
9,709 
10,917 


Other 
property. 


Total 
property. 


•28,lfil 
15,482 
18,481 
19,198 
20,096 
19,  M8 
25,149 
23.048 
94,553 
87,447 
88,118 
87,805 
88,786 
88.282 
88,222 
45.081 
57.900 
74,816 
70,870 
86, 077 
82.009 

ea,m 

54.008 

54,927 
55.378 
45,137 
48.525 


a  Not  n? ported. 
MERIW£TH£B  COUNTT. 


iwether  County,  located  in  western  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from 
K 1827.     The  soil  m  easily  cultivated. 

population  Hinoe  1830  and  the  amount  of  property  owned  by 
1 4?in(-'e  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

WHITIS  POPULATION  OF  UKRIWSTaKR  COUNTY.  AT  KAOH  CENSUS,  1830  TO 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OP  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBGROI8  Of 
MERIWETHER  COUNTY,  AT  &-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AanndTalae. 

Year. 

lAnd. 

Town 
and 

'^ 

estate. 

$1,790 
1,276 
3,466 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Tofvn 
and 

estate. 

Total 
eity. 

1876 

1,781 
8,684 
6,649 

$6,603 
10,441 
17,697 

$48,739 
47,414 
66,847 

1890 

6,826 
7,830 
6,413 

$21,405 
80.860 
20,268 

$6,916 
2.S» 
4,3« 

$7S.S» 

1880 

1896 

74,  M 

1886 

1900 

•,!• 

"MILLER  COUNTY. 


This  county,  in  southwest  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1856. 
Statistics  of  population  since  1860  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  prop- 
erty since  1876  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION   OF  MILLER  COUNTY   AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  IM. 


CensuD  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Cenmiayear. 

Negroei. 

Whitct. 

I860 

640 
966 

1,161 
2,136 

1880 

1,S08 
1,574 

2,87 

1870 

1890 

2,W 

A8SE8SSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBGROBB  OF 
MILLER  COUNTY,  AT  6- YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1890. 


Acrea 
of  land 
owned. 

AflBessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AMessed  Talue. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Totd 
erty. 

1875 

1,723 
4,398 
6,066 

12,886 
4,798 
6,044 

'"■§25' 

•7,272 
13.649 
18,670 

1890 

6,719 
6,763 
4,962 

19,8^ 
10.756 
10,289 

tso 

25 
S30 

25.77<* 

1880 

1896 - 

1886 

1900 

27  Ifl^ 

MHiTON  COUNTY. 


Milton  County,  located  in  north  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1857. 
Its  population  since  1860  and  statistics  of  Negro  ownership  sinc^ 
1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION  OF  MILTON  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1860  TO 


Negroes. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroca. 

Whllea 

1860 

618 
466 

3,984 
3,818 

1880 

777 
672 

tts 

1870 

1890 
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A88E8REI)  VALUR  OP  BEAL  B8TATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
MILTON  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Aorai 
of  land 
owned. 

800 
666 

662 

Aflwned  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AflKflsed  valne. 

Year. 

Land. 

»4,045 
2,486 
2,960 

Town 
and 

'^ 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

I^iid. 

•2,560 
2,015 
1,020 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

"Hso 

400 

•8,756 
10,648 
6,807 

1890 

572 
4K4 
396 

$320 
400 
375 

r,488 
5,882 
5,560 

UflD 

1895 

MW 

1900 

lOTOHEIiL  0OX7KTY. 


Mitchell  County,  in  southwest  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1857. 
Its  population  since  1860  and  the  amount  of  property  owned  by 
Negroes  since  1875  are  shown  in  the  tables  which  follow. 

MBGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OP  MITCHELL  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  1890. 


5.203 
6,106 


Whites. 


4,189 
4,800 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OW^NED  BY  NE«R0K8  OF 
MITCHELL  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Assessed  value. 


Year. 


1875. 
1880. 
1885. 


I  Acres 
,  of  land 
!(iwned.|  I^ml. 


2,474  16.133 
8.182  I  21.250 
7,630  I  23,290 


Town 

and 

Total 

city 

prop-  1 

real 

erty. 

estate. 

•825 

•24,921 

1.585 

52.635 

3.640 

58,060 

Year. 


1890. 
1895. 
1900. 


Assessed  value. 


Acres 
of  land  I 
owned. I  Land. 


12,532  •31.555 
16.700  I  48,900 
17,2&1     50,033 


Town 
Hnd 
city 
real 

estate. 


•5,000 
8,740 
8,619 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


•95.600 
120. 1-25 
122,078 


MONBOE  COTJNTT. 

This  county  is  located  in  central  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  by  the 
lottery  act  of  1821,  and  organized  the  same  year.  Some  of  the  soil  is 
very  rich. 

Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  appe^ir  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  MONROE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1880  TO  1890. 


Cenmu  year. 

Negroes. 

Whiten. 

CenfliiR  year. 

Netfroes. 

Whites. 

1890 

7,364 
8,471 
10,175 
10,200 

8.838 
7,804 
6,810 
5,768 

1870 

10,804 
12,115 
12,516 

6.409 
6,693 
6,621 

1840 

1880 

1880 

1890 

I860 

^  — 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  MONROE  COUNTY,  1K74  TO  IHOi 


Year. 


1874*. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1802, 
189S. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900 


Aci*s  of 

AmeflMd  value. 

Hotue^ 

tlon  *nd 
rnwiuQ- 
teAltool«, 

land 
owned. 

Land. 

Town 
pmperly. 

boMftud 
fumi- 

(a) 

muA  other 
Stock, 

TooJ 

S,227 

n^ 

(«) 

^^U 

^\^ 

•'as 

3,122 

14,095 

Im 

110,086 

11.991 

i,m 

aSS 

^s 

S.193 

14,905 

%m 

9,40t» 

»2.I50 

2.016 

I^E 

m,m 

4,6n 

31,34S 

2.3XB 

»,m 

33.102 

1.534 

xm 

mm 

4,701 

21,2m 

1,915 

S,l»1 

30.251 

1,357 

«4»» 

9km 

4,6.^ 

19,763 

4*780 

6,a§o 

29,756 

l.aitl 

xm 

tt,7S 

%7U 

21,32S 

2,592 

7.756 

S9.614 

2,177 

4«m 

m,m 

SM07 

2L3&4 

2,275 

6,886 

37.466 

2.19B 

4,ft» 

Hin 

&,gOB 

25,467 

3,015 

ll.28» 

m,m 

4,965 

5,M4 

mkm 

7,108 

30  J  41 

6,266 

9.366 

37,377 

6,669 

1,7» 

fim 

6.727 

'29,790 

5.fi«0 

9,2M 

37,fl4« 

6.809 

1,001 

m,m 

7,W7 

33,547 

6,655 

lO.KlO 

m.m 

8,467 

xm 

mw 

6,782 

27.334 

1        1,724 

8.493 

26,550 

brSm 

1,27« 

mm 

7.980 

30,&'i6 

5,415 

8,ft41 

24,664 

6,432 

m^ 

7^m 

a/JBT 

34,664 

1.967 

9,»17 

24.601 

5,483 

^m 

m.m 

10,540 

42,861 

5.027 

14,124 

38^630 

8,fi2i 

2,286 

tajQi 

12.706 

fi3,Sl0 

6.125 

17.28© 

57,M5 

14.180 

a,  218 

mon 

14,713 

n,m 

fi.396 

22,  #71 

56,26P 

14,  SOS 

X9H 

171, « 

I4,6li3 

m:im 

6.647 

21.69^ 

50v739 

11,148 

x-m 

m^m 

15.413 

7&/m 

4,760 

23,523 

51,  «S 

11,911 

5,*aa 

i7o.n 

12.228 

53,205 

I2,4fi7 

a0,143 

37.263 

94512 

»,»M 

!»,«( 

12,194 

66,725 

8.775 

24,561 

21.687 

10,290 

XJSl 

mw 

;      12,314 

m,sim 

9.30B 

24JS4 

41.904 

12,744 

1,«SS 

141,30 

13,222 

62,923 

10.652 

3P,647 

39,R28 

10,277 

15,325 

mM 

12,404 

63,2»7 

8,{H3 

24,«r? 

30,992 

9,m 

1S,25W 

m,m 

«.*» 

az^W 

io,fi«a 

a2,l!S» 

36,836 

m,m 

7,697 

mm 

a  Not  reported. 
MONTOOMEBY  OOTJNTT. 

Montgomery  County,  located  in  southeastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out 
in  1793. 

Its  population  since  1800  and  figures  showing  Negro  ownership  of 
property  are  given  in  the  tables  following: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1800  TO 

1890. 


CensuM  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Neyroea. 

Whites. 

1800 

438 
764 
704 
835 
837 

2,742 
2,190 
1,165 
984 
1.279 

1850 

618 

96S 

1,106 

1,871 

8,656 

1,641 
2.014 

1810 

1800 

1820 

1870 

2,478 
8,610 
6,  MO 

1830 

1880 

1840 

1890 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  AT  6- YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 
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Morgan  County,  in  eastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from  Baldwin  in 
1807. 

The  population  of  the  county  since  1810  and  statistics  of  property 
owned  by  Negroes  since  1875  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NBOHO  AND  WHrTB  POPULATION  OF  MORGAN  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1810  TO  1890. 


OeiMU  year.           '  Negro 

es. 
4*m 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

W 

hites. 

1810 

2, 

6,949 
7.468 
6.211 
8.461 
S.6S4 

I860 

7.018 
7.068 
9,782 
10.997 

2.983 

mo. . 

6,067 
6,835 
6,660 
7,110 

1870 

8,687 

lan 

1880 

4,249 

18«> 

1890 

5,048 

18G0 

l__ 

JTATEi 
COUNl 

ASSESSED  VALL 

rEOF  H 
M 

.EAL  Ei 
ORGAN 

iND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
rY.  AT  6- YEAR  PERIODS.  1876  TO  1900. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

ABMflsed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

YCAT. 

Land. 

To 
ai 
ci 
re 

erti 

nm 
Id 

ite. 

716 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

182.647 
37,699 
88,206 

Town 
and 

esUte. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1876 

2,196 
3.209 
8,948 

120.968 
is;  969 
18,628 

618, 

r6,607 
66,681 
78,477 

1890 

6,562 
6,245 
5,855 

$88,848 
48.997 
27,296 

1122,441 

1680 

191026 
18,470 

1896 

123,767 

1866 

1900 

92,558 

MT7BBAY   COUNTY. 


Murray  County  is  located  in  northwestern  Georgia.     It  was  laid  out 
from  Cherokee  and  organized  in  1832. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  property  owned  l)y  Negroes  follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  MURRAY  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  1890. 
Census  year.  '   Negroes.   '    Whiter. 


1840.. 
I860.. 
I860.. 


799 
1,941 
1,444 


3.896 
12,492 
5,639 


I 


Census  year. 

Nogrocu.    1 

1 

Whites, 

1870 

1 
757 
906 
«4 

5.743 
7,362 
7,977 

1880 

1890 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
MURRAY  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year, 


1876.. 
1860.. 




Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

AMsesHcd  value. 


I 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

cMtate. 


760 
670 


12.250 
1,330 
2,947 


1260 


Total  i 
prop-  I 
erty 


111,122  i|  1890. 
8,294  ',  1895. 
11,613  I   1900. 


Assessed  value. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

800 
280 
860 

$440 
420 
6S5 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 


97.016 
4,975 
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Muscogee  County  is  in  western  Georgia,  It  was  laid  out  in  1826, 
and  portions  of  it  were  set  off  to  Harris,  Talbot,  and  Marion  in  1827. 

Statistics  of  population  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  MUSCOGEE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  VOO  TO  IHA 


Census  year. 


1890 
1840. 
1850. 
1860 


Negroes. 


1,248 
4,760 
8,223 
7,618 


Whites. 


2,260 
6,999 
10,365 
8,966 


Census  year. 


1870 
1880 
1890 


NegToe*. 


9,220 
10,327 
15,862 


White*. 


7,441 
8,fR 
12,3ft 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP 
MUSCOGEE  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Asseawd  Talne. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

TotAl 
prop- 
erty. 

Town 

and 

Land.  |    city 

esUte. 

Total 
ertjr. 

1875 

2,915 
4,827 
5,576 

$42,125 
50,835 
72,626 

$36,390 
64,230 
84,970 

$96,910 
139,065 
182,897 

1890 

4,680 
5,341 
6,448 

$6O,707|t223.787 
86,020,  179,860 
91,176^  158.735 

$804,070 

1880 

1896 

314. 77S 

1885 

1900 

m,m 

NEWTON  COUNTY. 

Newton  County  is  in  central  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  in  1821,  and 
contains  the  town  of  Covington,  (a) 

Statistics  follow  showing  Negro  and  white  population  of  the  county 
at  each  census  since  1830,  and  amount  of  property  owned  by  Negroes 
since  1874: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  NEWTON  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1830  TO  1890. 


CensuB  year. 


1830 
1840. 
1860. 
1860. 


Negroes. 


3,027 
3,738 
5,219 
6,498 


Whites. 


8,128 
7,890 
8,077 
7,822 


Census  year. 


1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Negroea. 


6.014 
6,888 
7,164 


Whltca. 


8.  en 

6,7« 
7,ltf 


a  a.  Bulletin  No.  22,  May,  1S99. 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  NEWTON  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 


Ymt. 


Acres  «f 
land 


A«K@Hed  value. 


Land. 


tare. 


Thin  ta- 
ll! in  anit 

Leal  loc»lf . 


Olher 
property, 


Tfjtal 

propenr. 


1177.. 
1879.. 
U81. 

ma.. 

1^87,. 
188B.. 

WW.. 

iJ»i.. 
law.. 

ises.. 

180?.. 

isgB,. 

ISM.. 
IWD.. 


l«8lt 
2,216 
St  366 


S,1CH 

%WI 
8.411 
B,42M 

4.289 
1,179 

4.apa 

4,fiO& 
4,2S2 

4,^0I» 
4,fl74 


9,7Ba 
10,7^ 

]4,eso 

IB.  075 
14,780 

n,u7o 

12,070 
15.HB  / 
lfi,4?J 
18,  €06 
19,a!?ft 
24,238 

24,ltS 
2et,4tfi 
22,1T» 

2&,o<sa 

2^,040 
24,309 


4/2S1 

,Mai 

b,WQ 
5,  gift 

7J30  I 
7,075 
8.J<70 
7,54H 

9.127 

9,630 
12,427 
17,494 
27,222 
28,6«7 
32, 2n  I 
30.512  I 

d^im  i 

S2,02l}  I 
{)S.«30  I 
34,346  I 

m,m6  I 


a.  140 
0,4*fl» 
SJ97 
aOi)0 
7,JilS0 

7,485 
0,18a 
7,203 
8,433 

fl,26a 
9.738 
9,3&7 

n,ft<s 

12,778 
13,065 
14, 177 
14,037 
12, 24ft 

m,{m  , 

13.205 
12,«6fi 
12,7fi7  ' 
12,2S&| 


(a) 


20,964 
20,954 
1H.745 
16,<»ri5 
IS.  310 
16, 105 
14,400 
1»,923 
15,760 
lfi.627 
17,412 
18.998 
20,S46 
24.260 
27,fiS9 

27,ti46 
21,048 
26,-l&l 
2»,0ttfl 
2S,tH9 
24.^130 
21,253 


3.138 
2.732 
2,005 
2.3)0 
i$.165 
2.786 
2.»10 
2.416 
2.351 
1,062 
S,2«» 
3.675 
4.276 
4.005 

^wa 

5,633 
5,472 
5,5&( 

4,983 
e,522 
0,f^ 
5.009 
5.339 


21,900 
23, 7W 

1,395 

1,130 
730 


736 
l.fiOO 
4,345 

i,soa 

3,84J 
1.SS6 
ai,?5S 
»,6f9 

s.ijao 

2.324 
2,11B 
1,617 
1,930 
1,763 
2,307 
t,20.S 
5,976 


Ml,  706 
45;  516 
49,988 
61.290 
£3.270 
62,740 
W.200 
1^.895 
48,000 
45.996 

44,  or.fi 

46,397 
IV2,S4ffl 
55^997 
£0,044 
63.491 
75.Sfil 
92,342 
101,045 
100,670 

ioe,05i 

91,657 
105,  34^4 
107.fi79 
KM,  7ft4 
105,fi67 
101,693 


a  Not  reported. 


OCONEE  COTJNTT. 


Oconee  County,  located  in  north  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in 
1875. 

Statistics  of  population  in  1880  and  1890  and  of  Negro  ownership 
since  1875  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  OCONEE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1880  AND  1890- 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 
3.024 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1880 

3,327 

1890 

3,832 

3,881 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
OCONEE  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  vahie. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop-  ' 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

480 

574 

1,157 

$1,G20 
2,676 
5,928 

$360 
520 
676 

$14,827 
22,099 
80,238 

1890 

1,808 
2.234 
2,667 

$10,789 
15,110 
17,045 

$400 

$46,243 
52,813 
48,979 

1880 

1895 

1885 

1900 

750 
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OOIiETHOBPE  OOI7NTT. 

Located  in  northeastern  Georgia.  This  county  was  laid  out  in  17^ 
and  parts  of  it  have  been  added  to  Greene,  Madison,  and  Taliaferro 
counties.  Some  of  the  soil  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  Formerly  the 
county  had  many  slaves,  and  latterly  the  system  of  peonage  has  been 
widespread. 

Statistics  of  Negro  and  white  population  at  each  census  since  1800 
and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  since  1874  follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  OGLETHORPE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  WOO  TO  im. 


Cenmifl  year. 


1800, 
1810, 
1820. 
1880 
1840 


Whites. 


6,867 
6,703 
5,659 
4,606 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whllca 

I860 

7,8n  1 
7,685 
7,141 
9,981 
11,264  1 

4,382 

I860 

4,014 

1870 

4.6(1 

1880 

fiiS 

1890 

&.« 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  OGLETHORPE  COUNTY, 

TO  1900. 


vm 


im. 

1S75 
18r?6. 
1877- 
WE. 
IfiTt. 

1881. 
188Z. 
1883. 
WM. 

wm. 

1886. 
1887. 
1S88. 
1S80. 

1803, 

isett. 
ran. 

18B5, 

1806. 
1817. 


Acres  of 

laad 
owned. 


TBlOfi^ 


3,656 

I.GOi 
5.030 
5,liM 
6.5(22 
7pS78 
7,346 

ms8i 

10,636 
1],€GI 

n,iw  I 

9.383  I 

9.M1 

7,^16 

«,]40 

7.7«9 

7,50a 

6,951 

7,241 

7,6S4 

^mn 

9»S4] 

9.096 


l^d. 

and  city 

property. 

(a) 

<a) 

mi.m 

tl/l€0 

15.*45 

l.TJf5 

16,181 

1,600 

18.7ft0 

1,600 

17,06a 

1,260 

20,265 

1.480 

36,181 

l.SU» 

&,m 

1.53S 

m,m 

2,02^ 

32.585 

2,040 

^,480 

2,565 

90,  ma 

2.fi30 

26,330 

2,406 

29,570 

2,600 

24,124 

1,8U 

24,338 

3,02ft 

28,680 

2,656 

29,160 

«,380 

21,806 

S.550 

30,600 

1.S90 

n,9^ 

8,966 

^,465 

B,W6 

H3d8 

S.470 

Zg.3fi0 

8,516 

S2,«28 

•  s.iao 

80,579 

2,850 

Hoiue- 

hold  and 

kllchem 

ftiml- 

ture. 


Hofvet 

and  olher 

•lock 


PLuil»> 
ttouind 


icftltooJa. 


<°^ 

J,226 
7,ft4« 
2,77fi 

3v3fi»^ 
2.090 

%mti 

8,460  1 

5,51*1  I 

8.4S5 
4,tid1 
<aS7 
6,440 
4,165 
4,245 
3»7tfj 
2^965  ' 

5,aefl  , 

«,G4t  I 

4,mi 


ia} 


t30,isa 

IP,  4% 

25.218 
20,245 
S3,<160 
31.170 

^.505 
29.345 
25,229 
23,565 
25.8^0 
lS.9f7» 
25.:^ 
S2.G45 
24,360 
26,760 
26,140 
20,245 
2a,275 
30.463 
30. IDA 
26,830 
17,567 


i^} 


a  Not  reported. 
PAUIJ3INa  C0X7NTY. 


1640 

4,076 
2,760 
1,360 

i.m 

3,1M 

3,006 

3,106 
2,576 
S,«IO 
2,100 

3,8:10 
%vfm 

3^641 

4.740 
3,700 
3,106 
2,086  1 

2.aio  I 
2,e« 
4,  ml 

5,064 
4.000 

3,i03| 


Other 


Tocil 


B^4U 

20,410 

1,620 

1,77S  I 

%tgf 

1,746 

1*009 
1. 010 

1,017 

1,600 

1.000 
600 
«0G 
4^ 


786 


«,779 

55^977 

T1.0IH 
77,ife 
77,«y 

n^fn 
it,oio 
ii,ii6 

71.411 
M.«4 
«l>14i 
71,41 

mon 

»kO0» 
ttlMI 
{%0« 
OR,  IS 
74»l 
77,514 


Paulding  County,  in  nortiiwestern  Greorgia,  was  laid  out  from  Cher- 
okee and  organized  in  1832. 
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Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHrTE  POPULATION  OF  PAULDING  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  1890. 


GenfloiyMr. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1810 

454 

1,477 
578 

2,102 
5,560 
6,460 

1870 

1,505 

7,083 

IRM 

1880 

9,903 

I860 

IggO 

10,443 

I 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
PAULDING  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


Assessed  value. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned.)  Land. 

I 
I 


1875 i  1,695 

WHO I  1,960 

1885 1  2,667 

I 


r.360 
6,320 
10,860 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 


Totol 
prop- 
erty. 


.'113,788     1890. 
14,032   I  1895. 
1615     19,018  '.  1900. 


Year. 


value. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


2,403 
2,485 
3,189 


Land. 


fS8,892 
9,213 
13,372 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 


$1,052 
1,655 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


$18,048 
18,114 
27,169 


PIOKEKS  00X7NTT. 

Pickens  County,  in  northern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1863. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NrXSRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  PICKENS  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  1890 


Census  year. 


I   Negroe«.   '    Whites. 


IMO. 
1870. 


246 
129 


1,705 
5,188 


Census  year. 


1880. 
1890. 


NegrocH. 


145 
349 


Whites. 


6,645 
7,832 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPKRTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
PICKENS  a)UNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1875. 
1880. 
1885. 


Assessed  value. 


Acres  | 
of  land  I 
owned.  I 


Land. 


1,040  '  $4,035 
540  2,315 
480      2.at5 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

$50 
30 


AH8e8^4ed  value. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

Cfttate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

492 
738 
992 

r40 

998 

1,986 

$90 
308 
255 

$2,508 
2,849 
5,608 

PIERCE  COUNTY. 


Pierce  County,  in  southeastern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1857. 
Statistics  of  its  population  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  PIERCE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1860  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 


Negroes. 


iSfO.. 


■/  "/ 


11358— No,  35—01' 


Whites. 


1,740 
1,964 


Census  year. 


1880. 
1890. 


Negroes. 


Whit«8. 


-j;^ 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  PIERCE  COUNTY.  1874  TO  IW. 


Year. 


1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 
1884.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889., 
1890., 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893. 
1894., 
1895., 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Am 

Acres  of 

Houfle- 

land 

Taim 

hold  and' 

owisisd. 

Land, 

and  cHf 

kitcheti 

property. 

tore. 

1,467 

^% 

m,m 

(«)     ! 

l,40fp 

a,  675 

tl50 

2.  t91 

3,330 

a.57& 

1.240 

B.IliO 

3,All 

S,S70 

990 

SfpSftl 

3,260 

3,200 

974 

8.666 

3,d60 

3,455 

978 

3.766 

4,302 

2,g90 

744 

».g50 

A.  662 

2,»I5 

i.Dia 

5.795 

5,231 

2,806 

1»722 

6.083 

7,  SIS 

3.385 

2,007 

5,640 

»,2f70 

4.360 

2.00» 

6,021 

9,311 

4.145 

2,441 

4.542 

7,849 

4,106 

h9m 

5.^1 

12,116 

4.780 

%fisa 

fi,S13 

14, 123 

4.131 

2,499 

%\m 

15.730 

4,3.% 

3,7181  , 

&,im 

IT,30P 

3,6BO 

8,808 

h,}m 

2l,51S 

4,»45 

4,442 

«,!ffi6 

2],01S 

4,«57 

5,970 

7,0W 

m9-=io 

4.450 

7,M5 

7,438 

27,3»5 

4,906 

10,018 

7,41"2 

27  J 17 

5.520 

9,628 

€*Mh 

28.601 

5,020 

9,759 

7  Mi 

!»4.;^27 

5,il5 

5.581 

7,3?2 

25,319 

fi.cao 

ft,  740 

6,645 

^J30 

5,i4g(i 

5,S*t7 

6,878 

japUll 

5,676 

6,205 

An^a^  viJti«, 


HOPMB 


Flftnt«r 
tJon  &Dd 

tnectidLTi- 
icttj  took. 


a  Not  reported. 


PIKE  COUNTY. 


t8) 


•2,802 
3,446 
S^2S7 

4,128 
5,06a 
&«2SZ 
5,9«l 
5,8S3 
5,02i 
6,5*T 
6.1132 
7.912 
9.463 
10.362 
10.  TJ9  ! 
12,541  ' 

9.«iH ; 

9,617  , 
9,166  ( 
8,M)5  I 
7,513  } 
7^204  1 


'•U 


311 
44« 
5fil 

2B5 
297 
7SI 


344 

htm 

him 

hWa 

ijn 

1,901 

1,7^ 
t,978 
1*797 
1.803 
1,4.^ 
1.357 
h2U 
1.2H 


Other 


443 


l,4tt 

t,255 

1,0N 

flOb 

l^fiii 
l,«i 

^<14 

t«OU} 

htm 

t,440 
2.  MS 

%4m 

2,^7 
2,1113 
1*407 

hm 

2,000 


TofAl 


11.97 
11.717 

II.IS 

U179 
lltti 

um 
mm 

MM 

H?,7ie 

4li,llfe 

S9 


Pike  County  is  located  in  central  Georgia.     It  wa8  laid  out  in  1822, 
and  portions  of  it  were  added  to  Upson. 

Statistics  of  population  and  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITK  POPULATION  OF  PIKE  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1830  TO  18«. 


CeiiRUs  year. 

NegrocH. 

Whites. 

CenHUB  year. 

Negroes. 

Whit«. 

1830 

1,793 
2,581 
5,620 
4,746 

4,a56 
6,595 
8,686 
5,832 

1870 

4,906 
8,069 
8,077 

5,tN 

1840 

1880 

7,7» 

1850 

1890 

8,« 

1860 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
PIKE  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

2,969 
2,885 
2,567 

Assessed  vahie. 

! 

!           Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Aflsemed  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

•14,726 
14,806 
16,684 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

17,525 
7,265 
16,760 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

$60,364 
60,841 
82,865 

Land. 

t27.145 
•/7.440 
10,266 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875      

1890 

5,216 
4,657 
8,421 

tl6,M6 
1S.7W 
1S.4W 

90^  Oft 

1880 

1895 

1885 

1900 
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Polk  County,  in  northwest  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1851. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  property  owned  hy  Negroes  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  l*OPULATION  OF  POLK  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CKN8US,  1860  TO  1890. 


(.VnuRUi  year. 


IWO. 
llfTO. 


Negroes. 


2.442 
2.578 


Whites.    " 


CeiiNUii  year. 


NegrtH-'H.  I  Whites. 


3,853  I  1880. 
5,244  H  1890. 


4,147  , 
4,654 


7,805 
10,289 


ASSKSSKI)  VALUE  OF   PROPERTY  OWNED  BY   NEGROES  OF  POLK  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 


.Assessed  value. 


Year. 


I  Acrt»«  <>f 
,    -  land 
owned.  , 


I    Town 
I  And.      and  eity 
property. 


1874.. 

1975.. 
1876.. 
1*77.. 
1878.. 
IW».. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1»<2.. 
1H83.. 
18M.. 
1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
189a.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1887.. 
1898.. 
1899. 
1900. 


*J!2H 
167 

961 
5.i2 

fiTH 
2U 

42D 
d06 
677 
360 

4150 
15 

im 

if-    I 

556  I 
842 
282  ' 
060  I 
M2  I 
286  , 
270  ; 
289  : 
652  I 


mjm  I 
u,fm  , 

mo7!i 

19,685  ' 

n.013 

17.225  I 

iy,8io  I 

l'.\605  I 
-.275  I 
L^l  274  I 
i\142  I 
27.067  I 
27.586  I 
2:i.812  I 
J  1.312  , 
24,»15  I 
23,422  , 
27,639  I 
31,804  ; 


House-   I  ,   pi-nt^. 

hold  and     Homrs  i .{ ^S^Jf^      ruu^^ 
kitchen  '«ind  other  l*^*"?   ,.^^,1?.^, 

furni-    I    stock.    I.m whan-  property, 
ture. 


'ical  tools. 


(«)       , 
«620  , 
490 
195 
175 
110  ' 
275! 
175  ' 
780 
515 
l.liO 

hmb 
:i,im 

1  ]  ,  ;it * 

9,  '-11^' 
8.317 
9,100 
10,722 


in) 

$50 
1,489 
3.991 
3.841  I 
3,080  I 
3.367  : 
3.985  ' 
3.618  ' 
t  UHH  ' 
4,392  1 

4.623  ! 
4,618  I 
5.1267  I 
.V214  I 
fK.K24  I 
7.394  I 
(^900 
"J77 

5.981  ! 
0.652  I 
7.091  ' 
6.716  I 
7,294  I 
8.402  i 


CO 


S13,213  I 
14,487  I 
11,716  I 
14,425  I 
16.343 
12,011 
14.634 
14,481 
12,042 
12,609 
12,649 
14, 167 
16,838 
16.388 
15,658 
16.281 
17. 152 
16,251 
13.380  I 
14.725  I 
15,877  I 
13.802  I 
13.952  I 
15.762  ' 


r25 

875 

618 

585 

463 

533 

820 

518 

624 

654 

528 

618 

1.353 

1,616 

2.  fcfil 

2.  im 

2,m 

2,.%2 
'2,^m 
2,161 
2,0.Vi 

2.  CW^ 

2,r>7ti 

'2,  mi 
'2,-m 

3,138 


Total 
property. 


S16,341 

15,018 

1,521 

1,798 

1,167 

1,911  , 

2,471 

1,730 

1,878 

1,748 

1,183 

1,685 

316 

881 

270 

1,276 

1,995 

3,114 

1.029 

579 

579 

730 

1.2&1 

1.233 

1,613 

1,495 


f3ti,397 
26,766 
26,292 
30,597 
!M,487 
31,785 
36,T16 
42,784 
36.343 
41,814 
42, 150 
37,558 
:«,213 
38,266 
45,444 
49, 198 
54,851 
60,512 
64.614 
67.356 
&5.063 
58.792 
58,851 
61.748 
55.983 
62.3»4 
71.323 


(xNot  reiK>rte<l. 


FUULSKI  COUNTY. 


Pulaski  County,  located  in  central  (leorgia,  wa.s  laid  out  in  1S08. 
Statistics  of  {)opuIation  and  of  ])roperty  owned  Uy  Nef(ro(»s  follow: 

NFXJRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION   OF  PULASKI  COI'NTY.  AT  EACH  CENSl^«^,  1810  TO  1S90. 


Census  year. 


1810 
1820. 
1830. 
1810. 
1860. 


Negroes.   '    Whites. 


Cen.sti«  year. 


5-10 

1,553 

1X60 

2,046  ' 

3.237 

1870 

1,783  1 

3, 123 

1880 

2,417  1 

2,972 

,  1890 

2,848  ' 

3.784 

N«»gnKw. 


4.137 
5.984 
8.225 
10,001 


Whites. 


4.607 
5,955 
5,824 
6,558 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBGROEX  OP 
PULASKI  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acrea 
of  land 
owned. 

1    "" 

!    4.490 

j    6,988 

6,901 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AsMned  Talue. 

Ye»ir 

Land. 

98,911 
10.689 
13,484 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

96,914 
6,975 
13,956 

1 
Total    1 
prop-  1 
erty.    > 

1  T6wn  ' 
1    and    1  Toul 
Land.  ,    city    |  prop- 
real       ffty. 

jeaUte, 

i 

1875 

943.230  1 
60,760 
59,022 

1 

1890 

12,294   982.319  W,8M>  i9l22,» 
14,145     48,438  >  26.845     IH,]» 
18,206     45,321  >  28,806     mm 

1880 

1896 

1886 

1900 

PTTTNAM  COUNTY. 

Putnam  0)unty  is  located  in  central  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1807,  and  a  portion  added  to  Jones  in  1810.  The  soil  has  been 
impoverished  by  a  bad  .system  of  cultivation. 

Following  are  given  statistics  of  population  and  ownership  of  prop- 
ert}^  by  Negroes: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION  OF  PUTNAM  COUNTY,  AT  RACH  CENSUS.  1810  TO  im 


Census  year. 


1810. 
1820. 


Negroes,   j    Whites. 


1840. 
1850. 


3,258 
7,267 
7,748 
6,519 
7,494 


6.771 
8.208 
6,513 
3,741 
3,300 


Cenmu  year. 

SegToeai. 

Whilau 

1860 

7,160 
7,445 
11,021 
10,908 

2.M 

1870 

3,016 

1880 

S.&lii 

1890 

3,«» 

ASSESSED  VALCE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
PUTNAM  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assefised  value. 

Anemcd  valuf. 

1 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

esUte. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Year. 

1 

Acrea 
of  land 
owned.   Land. 

1 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Toul 

1875 

2,879  $11,216 
3,975  '  12,711 
5,065     19-992 

$7,770 
8,366 
11,926 

$80,536 
67,934 
83,658 

1890 

7,021  ;$26.845 
7,161  1  28,056 
5,446     24,690 

115.680 
28.592 
16,670 

*T^ 

1880  . 

1896 

1885 

;  1900 

74.  »B 

i 

aUITMAN  COUNTY. 


Quitman  County,  in  southwest  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1858. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  QUITMAN  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  IW. 


Censtis  year. 


1860. 
1870., 


Negroes. 


1,629 


Whites. 


1,870 
l.Tl^ 


Census  year. 


NegroeH. 


1880.. 


2. 09 


Whitea 


1,711 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OP  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OP 
QUITMAN  COUNTY,  AT  6-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AjMessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

lAnd. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

3,018 
8.200 
3,903 

•6,741 
6,580 
8,804 

S620 
1.960 
2,086 

$16,879 
26,642 
31,126 

1890 

4,944 
2,669 
1,907 

111,299 
6,610 
6,304 

$1,935 

1,115 

880 

$34,731 

1880 

1896 

19,559 

1886 

1900 

21,110 

RABXTK  COTJNTT. 

Rabun  County,  in  the  extreme  northeastern  part  of  Georgia,  was 
laid  out  in  1819. 

Its  population  and  statistics  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEORO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  RABUN  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1820  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Negn>es.. 

Whites. 

1            C^nMuayear.             ^   Negroes. 

Whites. 

1820 

16 
61 
84 
110 

509 
2,115 
1,828 
2,338 

I860 

210 
119 
197 
1G6 

8,061 
8,137 
4,437 
6,440 

1830 

1870 

1840 

1880 

1860 

1890 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
RABUN  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  to  1900. 


Year. 


1875. 
1880. 
1886. 


Acres 
ofUnd 
owned. 

Assessed  value.         { 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city, 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

280 
726 
750 

$225 
410 
390 

■ 
$1,166 
921 
1,436 

Year. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


1890. 
1895. 
1900. 


980 

1,011 

944 


Assessed  value. 


Land. 


$740 
816 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


$2,321 
2,239 
2,449 


RANDOLPH  COUNTY. 

Randolph  County,  in  southwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from  Lee 
County  in  1828.     The  soil  is  very  rich. 

The  Negro  and  white  population  of  this  county  since  1830  and  the 
amount  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  since  1874  are  shown  in  the 
tables  following: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  RANDOLPH  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1830  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1880 

683 
2.690 
6,0U 
4,468 

1,508 
5,586 
7,857 
5,103 

1870 

6,477 
7,796 
9,473 

5,0W 
5,545 
5,794 

1840 

1880  ... 

1880 

1890 

I860 

75r> 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEOROES  OF  RANDOLPH  COUNTY.  1874  TO  1 


Yimr. 


1874, 
1S7&, 
1H7<J. 

lan, 

IH7H. 
ISTtf. 
1880. 
1H»1. 
1^2. 

tern. 
m&, 

laafl. 
imj. 

1888. 

imi. 

)892. 

i\m. 
iim. 

18fl?. 

\mi. 


T&lue. 


owned.  )    iMUd. 


1 

5,  Ml 

^U 

*JB 

12,280 

£,&3« 

y.9&0 

5,lflS 

9.120 

Ej,2:^ 

9.8M 

6.1X79 

ll.«^ 

fi.77S 

13.  m 

«.14* 

]2,2:U 

ti,332 

17,405 

&.33D 

17,025 

B.829 

l7,Ci» 

S,0I» 

17,t45 

B,744 

18,€®a 

&,099 

10,237 

fi,0^ 

iKm 

6,712 

'm,mi 

9.i9C 

W,Pl(i 

8.502 

:m,ow 

8,5a^ 

:ia,ow : 

B,a47 

3-A80& 

8.^ 

2»,?J0 

7.S&4 

30, 1*^0 

K^a^H 

a4j-itt 

7,asi 

28,^308 

8,041 

28,»t'>; 

8.777 

a0,966 

Town    I  bold  ani 
And  dty    kitctiva 
property,     lumf- 
lure* 


8,SS0 
8.4N6 

7,fi&& 
5,7H&  i 

Kjiu ; 

G,54tl 
8.1W 
O.06O 
t3.i58ft 
14.572 
t!i,48fi 
lfi,432 

H78:t 

2H,8-J) 
»l.UtiO 

2S.8I0 
l'7.4fflS 
X*.2(HJ 

JiO.^70 


laflo 

4.210 

4,96& 
5.340 

4,m 

4.4O0 
4,415 

&,415 

9. 127 
12.402 

8.979 
9,9136 
11,144 
18.  WM 
13,7SS 
IS,  120 
12,520 
9,2fi5 

10,tlS3 
lfi.tilS 
12.800 


stock. 

PIaqMt 
tiotiaod 

tmltooliL 

(0)      1 

"U 

1.356 
1,310 

fl5,747 

12, 20ft 

740 

18,790 

ms 

1&,220 

1.106 

16,279 

1.409 

14.24fi 

1.4i& 

n.M> 

1.515 

18,86& 

2.600 

17*M5 

%nB 

K,m 

n,m 

2C»,G80 

!*S 

17.004 

%mL 

m9a« 

«>K 

mote 

Km 

40,301 

lhW$ 

m,m 

^OTO 

24,490 

^*5!? 

35.040 

4,905 

M.U50 

3,2M 

^525 

8,«6a 

30.8^ 

^asi 

l«.(i«5 

1,900 

I7.2fi0 

4,«a5 

ia,a«5' 

4,355 

Otber    I    "nud 
propertr.i  p«tipeftf, 


JfLc 

if^im 

i,ffi& 
i.sio 

I,  sat 
i,itti 
%m 

^i 

li2»i 

ll.ilO 
1,7-ai 
1,  ¥A 

a.  016 

l,«06 


m,m 

mm 
M,m 
mm 
mm 
mm 
Km 
mm 

iikt» 
iii.m 

mn 
in.  411 

m7» 
vu,m 
riM 
m^n 


a  Not  reported. 


BIOHMOND  COTJNTT. 


In  the  eastern  part  of  Georgia,  laid  out  in  1877,  Richmond  County 
contains  the  city  of  Augusta,  with  17,395  whites  and  15,875  Negroes  in 
1890.  It  is  notable  as  the  home  of  many  old  free  Negro  families  who 
owned  considerable  property  ))efore  the  war. 

Its  population  at  each  census  since  1790  and  statistics  of  property 
owned  by  Negroes  since  1874  are- shown  in  the  tablas  which  follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  RICHMOND  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1790  TO  im 


CenfiU8  year. 

NegrocM. 

4,166 
2.747 
8,608 
4,W1 
G,481 
6.282 

1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 - 

7,162 
2,728 
2,681 
3,667 
5.163 
6,650 


Cenmisyear. 


I860.. 
1860. 
1870, 
1880. 
1890. 


Negroes.        Whltci. 


8,098 

8,879 

12,565 

17.464 

22,818 


8,158 
12.405 
18,157 
17,185 
22.  Sit 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY   OWNED   BY  NEGROES  OP  RICHMOND  COUNTY. 

1874  TO  1900. 


Year. 


ISM.. 
IHTG.. 

1376*. 

ino.. 
mi.. 
ma.. 


tm.. 
ine. 

IM. 


Act^of 

crwneil. 


S,22S 
S,C60 

3,5W 

2.Hf>l 

4,230 

4*286 

4,429 
4,(jtil 
4,W3 
5,ltti 
5.47J 

A,  mo 

5,757 

|},&42 
«.1W7 
a,7M 


Tfthie. 


LAiid. 


m,4»i 
v%soo 

47,HO0 

74,ter> 
4tS25U 
49,1«> 

fi7,440| 
7»,  77fl 

tS7.W0 

]-.i  :  -II 
l74,anH) 

n»t.trjo 

148.780 
IdO^MO 


Town 
juid  city 


tlCI.4fiO 
170.600 
177. 2MI 

JtfJ.4J50 
l)^pOW» 

199.600 
2»l.2fi0 
249.  TOO 
^l.»Ul> 
3ie,250 
377.100 
391.390 
4Hi.«20 

i+H.'JOO 

531.  hlN) 
Ti^\  IHO 
ri'.f7,  l}l^ 

571.175 
537,110 

506,  V90 


kitchen 

Riid  other 

llon  ADd 

mecb&ii- 
1ml  lools. 

Other 
pmperty. 

(a) 
I2,SE0 

(a) 

^^« 

fl£.2&0 

3,A50 

|a,900 

400 

17,750 

4,300 

7/260 

'200 

ri.750 

4.  LOO 

(i.SOO 

LW 

9,150 

3,560 

tSjtK) 

aw 

7,300 

3,760 

l>,afK1 

li(W 

il,400| 

4,450 

HA^ 

aoo 

12,800 

4,600 

U.OTjO 

4.^ 

14,250 

fi.396 

14, 471. 

J.SV^i 

7ll.^^ 

4,760 

rj.ooo 

4.'iO 

m,sm 

fl,S50 

U.460 

OOO 

H.250 

10,700 

i^,ieo 

100 

ft,  450 

13,300 

U^MO 

100 

9,160 

H,  190 

ini.seo 

9,^i4S 

17,990 

60 

I  i,  8-20 

10.^0 

19,010 

H.tix'^ 

14,710 

•ihm) 

U.ftli 

3,415 

l?i.586 

;ii.  18.^ 

21, mr^ 

4.3fift 

l«.llii 

4l.i»l 

at),  445 

4,410 

as.tiflo 

;r7,2ao 

Ui,7eD 

3.a«r^ 

m,m 

37,  Mt) 

11, 90ft 

2,890 

10,  lOfi 

iiir^h 

1"J,26W 

3.030 

9,570 

4U,6«I 

r^jti^ 

4,190 

10. 770 

4.'»,9S& 

U,460 

.1.000 

H.^H'i 

33,95.^ 

s.ooo 

3.KiK> 

1(M,9^S 

123,  ISkT, 

in.VA) 

4.7!I0 

iKW,79tS 

TfJtAl 

prfjjwrty. 


££17,350 
229,500 
2fiaj00 
267,650 
2.'^,450 
2liQ,€00 
26,^900 

329,950 
423,155 
4ia,(S00 
:m,050 

4m,  m) 

4«7,frlO 

ft2i,jy3 

M7,ftC0 
.^75,a!0 

ns-i.oofi 

7K5,16U 
H.TC.4ii0 
H30,110 
H03.710 
798,700 
819.740 

791, eeo 

.'^2,140 
h(M«,7tiO 


a  Not  reported. 


ROCKDAIiE  C0X7NTT. 

Located  in  north  central  Georgia.     This  county  was  laid  out  in  1870. 
Its  population  in  1880  and  1890  and  statistics  of  property  own(»d  hy 
Negroes  since  1874,  follow  : 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION'  OF  KiK^KDALK  COUNTY,  AT   EACH   CENSUS.  1880  AND 

1H90. 


C^nsiw  year. 


Whites. 


CenRU8  year. 

Negroes. 
'2,686 

1890 

Whiter. 
4, 1-27 
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ASSESSED  VALUE   OF   PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEQROES  OF  ROCKDALE  OOUKTY. 

1874  TO  1900. 


Year. 


1£74. 
187&, 
U97«. 

1877. 

iwm. 

1879. 

imi. 
mn. 
wm, 

im. 
urn. 
im. 
wm 
vm. 
im. 
laai. 
tm. 
leie. 

1304. 

isaG. 

1897, 
1896. 
19B9. 
1900. 


A(M%»  of 

land 
owned. 


xoeo 

1J78 
1,76ft 
l,7&7 
1,46^ 

urn 

1,407 

1,^10 

U74il 

i.m 

2.086 
2,301 

a,  Ma 

2,443 

2.S00 
2,347 
2,ifi3 
2,30l» 
%2M 
2,41fi 
2,44H 


value. 


Lftnil. 


•16,902 
13,027 
»,990 
«,066 
7»«37 
7. 150 
8,S4» 
S,043 
7,«2& 
11,033 
7,370 

10.801 
10,060 
H,H07 
13,090 
12.752 
14.709 
14,470 

13,090 
13,^6 
l6,iH8 
15.90fi 
16,^9 


and  city 
proptffty 


tl,OB& 

i,oa& 
9a& 

2ia 

6tfV 

Mb 

1,230 
1,42(» 

i,$ao 

tip  880 
7,347 
7,537 
J»,0S7 
«,26£ 
S,*07 

il,205 
11.447 


Eonae- 

hotdand    Hoiw« 
kllchen  iuiduclti'r 

fuml-        KUick 


2,989 

3,472 
4,365 
S,t» 
3,0»1 
2,fi6S 
2,392 
S,422 

3,l0i 

3,a§7 
4,(U& 
14^ 

^4oa 

7,306 
S,af7 
a,  270 
7,171 
7,4At 
7,405 
7.002 
7,3B7 

6,im 


m} 


7,S7» 

6,«K! 

&J32 
S,7tXI 
&,91U 
&,«1U 

h,m 

11.772 

7,909 
S.02a 

10,091 

ihom 

io,g|] 

10,206 
tt,007 

Km* 

10,561 
11.842 
9,SI3 
9,921 


Flanta- 
lionaod 


434 

42i 
&2> 

26,> 


S72 

1,3!M 
1.301 
l,5£t 
1.79A 
2,108 

2,0SI 
1*J»7 
l,ft22 
2,331 

%mi 


Otlwr 


l,Ogi 

um 

l.2«4 
K24fi 

i*ow 

L4flO 

677 

!.«** 

1,107 


Ml 
mi 
m 
mt 

fii2 


14,W 

iia 

llkW 

ItM 

lt.?M 
It.lS 

tim 

m.m 

mm 

13.111 

14,  tn 

40i4tf 

4&.W 

I7.e 

401  IP 

4tin 


a  Not  reported. 


SCHIiEY  COUNTY. 

Schley  County,  in  western  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1857. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION   OF  SCHLEY  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  IMO  TO  IMO. 


Census  year. 


1860. 
1870. 


NegroeH. 


2,359 
2,861 


Whites. 


2,274 

2,278 


Census  year. 

NegroeH. 

White*. 

1880 

3.073 
3.206 

2,229 

1890 

2,2» 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEOROES  OF 
SCHLEY  COUNTY,  AT  6-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

4,223 
4,362 
4,428 



AaiesMed  value. 

1           Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assened  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

111.062 
11.952 

8,749 

Town 
and 

SIS 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1876 

$10,323 

125,637 
24,868 
33,892 

1890 

4,203 
4.036 
3,037 

•1,272 
2,3?5 
2,480 

S36.6S0 
35.781 
34,717 

1880 

7.488        SlOO 
11,076  1        410 

1 

1895 

1885 

1900 

1 

80BEVEN  COUNTY. 

Situated  in  eastern  Georgia,  this  county  was  laid  out  from  Burke 
and  EfBugham  in  1793,  and  a  poTtioxv  oi  \\.  n^^a  «^\\gci»^  Vn^^^oS&n^i^ 
M. 
Wiistics  of  population  aud^egTi>  o^ue^TAiv^  ol^w^witas  V»^ 


Tttie   IfWrtHO   LAWT>HOLI>1?R    OF   OEOROIA. 


^  Ainu  WIIITtC  niflFLATlOK  OP  SCfiEVKK  COITKTV,  AT  EACH  CSKSCIS,  IBOO  TO  im>. 


^_^^  - 

K«sroc«. 

2»aa3 

2,«67 

2,3«7 
2,  Ifli 

Ofwus  yvir. 

Nogrot*. 

Whlitt. 

1^.     . 

1,800 

1.861 

2,682 

ill 

:4.fi74 
i.f)92 
4.88a 

S,17« 
3.742 
4,2W 

6.m 

IHMO, • 4^ 

^^^^^^H 

!*», , ,,, 

^^' 

USBHRED  VALCTK  OF  REAL  E8TATK  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPKRTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
^^                             BCRKV£H  4'OITNTY.  AT  6>YEAR  PERIODS.  1875  TO  IWIO, 

P 

Acres 
orund 

Ane»i?d  value. 

Year, 

Acre* 
oflntid 
owtted. 

AneflMd  vi^tie. 

b- 

Uru!. 

Town 
ftfid 

Tolft] 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
And 

esUite. 

Tout 
prop- 
erty. 

TFT'V 

7,1IM 

ri.bo9 

•6,251 
9.  IOC 

60,174 
66.201 

1^90 

IS,  935  m.176 
15,270     18,022 
14,662     1S,7(» 

1086 
2,068 

1761941 

1896.... 

1900 

OS,  621 
7«t,M6 

SPALBINO  COUNTY. 
SpaWinisr  County,  in  c'i*nhiil  (icor^in,  \\\is  liiid  out  in  1851, 
liii  {Mipulution  since  LStiU  tiucl  tigurt's  sliovving  Nt>gro  owiu^rsbip  of 
property  ^kiee  l.s74  appour  in  the  following  Uil)leH: 

HHHiiiO  kiiU  WHITE  mPULATlON  OF  SPALDING  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1800  TO  1800. 


1          Cttmmfmi, 

NCfKMii.^ 

matm. 

C«tiiiii»  year. 

Nc^rotsB. 

WllJt4Si. 

L 

8,873 
i,878 

6.327 

1  1KH0_,_, 

7.146 
7,281 

6,438 
6.SS5 

pK"""  ""!«;: : 

1  1«W)...... : ♦... 

r^ 

1 

VALUE  OF  FROFKRTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  8PALDINQ  CJOUNTY,  1874  TO 

1900. 
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STEWABT  0OX7NTY. 

Stewart  County,  located  in  southwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from 
Randolph  in  1830.     The  soil  is  poor. 

The  population  since  1840  and  statistics  of  property  owned  by 
Negroes  since  1874  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  STEWART  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  im 


Cenfliis  year. 

Negroes. 

4,7&9 
7,378 

7,888 

Whitw. 

8,174 
8,649 
5,j»4 

Cenmiityear. 

Whltm 

1840 

1870 

9,100 
9.022 
11,404 

&,1M 

I860            

1880 

4,39( 

I860 

1890 

4,H8 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  STEWART  COUNTY,  1874  TO  1 


Year, 


mi, 
am. 

WJ6. 

mn. 

1879. 

mi. 

1882. 

lim. 

1884. 
18H£. 

lam. 
im, 

1888. 

imi. 

1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
lim. 
1894. 
1^. 

ifm. 
inm. 

in9». 
18IN. 
liOO, 


llLUd 

owned. 


1»S13 

8,972 
3,858 

4.6e» 

6,  £44 
6,707 
6,806 
b,m7 
6,438 
4,702 
7,928 
J1,117 
11.547 
12,188 
IS.ldo 
12,096 
18,158 
1^.^18 
14,186 
13,74.^ 
10,701 


value. 


Land, 


3,837 
4,061 
4,91:2 
7,901 
e,857 
7,926 
10, 871 
13, 306 

]b,ms 

11,084 
12,2ftl 
14,883 

i7,oea 

21,000 
26,210 

SJ,4da 

85,387 

82,  12U 

29,115 
S2,13CI 
81,1H5 
26,700 


and  elty 
prD|)erty, 


Hirtine- 
bold  and 
kitchen 

fuml- 

mre. 


And  ather 


U<»OMid 

If^  tool«. 


•4*222 

%im 

2,970 
2,627 
2,125 
2,270 
2,900 
2,990 
8^  €18 
2,e8& 
8,780 
4,870 
0,1(10 

&,m 

5,875 

0,:£55 

8,105 
IN  J 15 


11,5** 
15£,13&| 


fa) 


(«) 


I5.13& 
7,3S5 
7,rifi 
8,787 
10,479 
18,4^ 
U,im 
I4,U88 
liJ,070 
1^,422 
tl,9&l 
16,041 
11,919 
20,095 
aS,3C8 

23,  on 
2y,3a8 

ri  1.779 
17.730 

i?<.r)7o 
22,  in 


117,377 
18,021 

mas7 

2S,^05 

33,  llti 
8'AI)^ 
28,983 
25,195 

^,mi 

24,058 
23. 179 
28,774 
37,597 
44,4&4 

40,541 
;?7,«£5 
20,270 
29.3^ 
29,845 
29.9116 
24,  tm 
St,  010 


(«l) 


tl,33& 

i,m 

969 

987 
1,263 
1,531 
1,643 
1,502 
1,411 
1,183 
1,2^ 
1,212 

972 
1,292 
l,OT7 
2,101 


X2«9 
2,486 
995 
1,230 
1J45 


Olher 
propezt]'. 


(a) 

22,177 
2,3fii 
1,4I!6 
2,314 
9,559 
5,528 

A,  US 
6,401 
4,3il 

4,6S« 

7.812 
11,038 

ll,fiU 
10,  TT^ 
11,7*7 
9,4^ 
0.000 

tim 


TottJ 


^^ 

9,711 
fift.O£ 

m,m 
m,m 
mm 
u,m 
wi,m 
ioa,» 
imi83 


11^  sit 

f7,ltt 
HAH 


a  Not  reported. 


SUMTER  COUNTY. 


Sumter  County,  in  southwest  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from 
Lee  in  1831. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION  OF  SUMTER  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  IflOOi 


Census  year. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes 

Whites. 

1840 

1,644 
S,86& 
4,8»2 

4,U& 

ICTO 

^■^ 

\    \% 

I860. 

v^«»  ..".^•^•^.^•^.^- •*  •••^ 

iStU  . 

\\^»» 

w 

\ 

OcnrnM  y  wir. 

Nc«n)oi. 

Whitoi. 

VAttumM  year. 

KugTlNfR. 

Whites. 

jasw ...»  ».-, 

2,101 
6,7ti(J 
«.74l 
8.fri2 

8,861 
7,7»3 
4.904 

1870 

7, 152 
9,8(57 

4,761 

,]||iO 

1880 ^.♦,.. 

4, 148 

38B    ;    ;      ; 

18U0,. 

4,019 

SS;:;::::::::::::;::::::: 

I  AiB£SSKD  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
TALBOT  COUNTY,  AT  6- YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  IVWO. 


m 

Acren 
of  loud 
tiwotid. 

Amsaaed  value. 

y«ir. 

Acf€« 
qI  Land 

8,070 
8.BII 
8,441 

Aneved  value. 

^  Tmi. 

Laud. 

t2,m 

9,761 

n,nb 

Town 
and 

'^ 

Tola! 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

Tiital 
prop- 
erty. 

1875  - 

886 

6,CN» 

♦500 

2.  SOU 

49,677 
42,960 

1890.. .„. 

880,  m 

19,960 

98,940 
7,7S6 
6,806 

1117,917 
98,848 
110, 147 

|IW  — 

lugs 

I8ift,                .    . 

1900 

TAMAFEKRO  COUNTY. 

Taliaforro  County,  liK*ated  in  t*u.sUM*ri  Goorg"ia,  wag  laid  out  in  1H2.5 


from   Wilkes,   Warren,    Hiiiuoek,    Un*c^nt%  and  Ov^Wv\\ov\^» , 
Bxcelleiit  t^oil  exL^td  in  this  (^ouuty. 


'tMaXStfS. 
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Statistics  of  population  since  1830  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroeu 
since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OP  TAUAPERRO  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS*  1830  TO  IWl 


Censiui  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

2,162 
2,295 
2.061 
1.693 

Census  year. 

Negrooi.    ' 

WhiU*. 

1830 

2,772 
2,896 
3,095 
2,890 

1870 

2,987 
4.722 
4.827 

l.MU» 

1840 

1880 

2,312 

1850  ..           

j  1890 

2.4M 

I860 

i 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  TALIAFERRO  COUNTY,  1S74TI  >  IWO. 


im. 

t»f6. 

1879. 
1B80. 
1881, 

1fi83. 
WH. 
U8&. 

im. 

1587, 


tM89.. 
IB&l.. 

imb.. 

lS8i„ 
ISQO.. 


Ar^reM  of 


2»9Q0 
3p372 

S,&79 

a.  714 

u,mfy 

6,>20@ 

5,30S 
fi.55W 
4.6S1 

i,7m 

6,344 
4.627 
B.740 
6,60ri 
6,«39 

7,  MS 
6,656 
6.40ti 
7.135 
7.92» 
7,426 
7,0^ 


A«ie«ed  Tftlue. 


|9,4tiu 
10,»I7 

%  Wd 
10,  M7 

y,840 
10,1^ 
n.  6i24 
^,011) 
16,0D» 
lfi.ii74 

la.aiiS 

10,830 
14,7316 
lfi.5107 
19,732 
19,74fl 
2U,litfT 
20J57 
20, 1361 
17,960 
18,ti33 
21.a74 
:£2,i@0 
S£2,9fi9 
32,(m 


p,fidO 
S,660 
4.01W 
3,1ffift 

2,790 
S,fii6 
a,  596 
3,170 
1,296 
5.496 
&,32& 
5,450 

4,100 

5,110 
4,025 
4,616 
4.215 
6,170 
3,210 
4,166 
4,780 
6,41^ 
5,(J9& 
^,301 

4,206 


HcktUH)^-  ' 
hold  and  I 

funiJ-    I 
turt*. 


HomiCM  '  PlADte- 


iftnd. 
other 


too 
1,SS3 
1,2B5 
1,365 
lp»ft£ 
1,491 
1.6fi« 
1,376 

2.35a 

1,771; 

1.91^ 
2.213 
2,430 

e,90s 

6,3220 
6,9^ 
5,806 

4.soa 

4,m 
5,2^4 
5,068 
6,001 
6,000 


I 


iItK»57 
15,243 

12,0*7 

mm 
mass 

16,67D 
1^,631 
16,d&5 
U,279 
ll,4i]Ji 
11,^17 
14.120 
19,078 
16.4183 
17,916 
20,054 
16,200 
1.^961 
20,490 

15,7S1 


iicinaod 

mechui- 


2.31? 
2,3% 

^im 
hsn 

%im 

%mi 

%im 

h  147 
1,712 

I. mo 

4,361 
S,45G 
3,642 


I,  SIS 

2,692 

3,704 
3,876 


Other 


2,270 
1,670 
l,oil 
1,735 
1,1^ 
1,507 
£.21i 
t,«S 
hM> 

'•S 

2,420 
l.ftlS 
l,iS» 

2S5 

U442 

W5 

1,972 


ToUiJ 


«S,]7t 
41,01? 

«&,aii 

53,821 

efD.m 

fi7,fiZ2 

mm 

£4,  IS 


n  Not  reporttHl. 


TATTNALL  COUNTY. 


Tattnall  County,  located  in  southeast  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out 
from  Montgomery  in  1801;  portions  of  it  were  added  to  Montgomery 
in  1812.     The  soil  is  light  and  poor. 

Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  TATTNALL  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1810  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Negroe«. 

606 
681 
620 
846 

m 

White*. 

(/eiisufl  year. 

Negroes. 

WhiUii. 

1810 

1 
1,600 
2,063 
1,620 

1860 

1870 

1,161 

s,in 

3,660 
6,014 

1820 

1830 

1880 

1840 

\V!ao 

1860.^ 

i           ^,2TO 

\\ 

*ovv.  ^ 

\ 

N 
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ASSESSED  VALUB  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OP  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
TATTNALL  <X)UNTY,  AT  6-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
ofUnd 
owned. 

AwesBcd  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Asflessed  value. 

Tear. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

^^ 

estate. 

Total 
prop, 
erty. 

lAUd. 

$62,946 
51,495 
59,810 

Town 
and 

estate. 

$3,231' 
7,510 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

10,274 
13,758 
18.580 

f6,388 
8,795 
21,292 



•16,784 
25,463 
46,387 

1890 

19,067 
18.487 
17,546 

$102,803 
108,845 
143,229 

IHM) 

1895 

1886 

1900 

TAYLOR  COUNTY. 

Taylor  County,  in  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1852. 
Stati8ticj3  of  population  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  TAYLOR  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CP:N8US,  1860  to  1S90. 


Census  year. 

Whites*. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whiten. 

1880 

2,397 
2,962 

3,601 
4,181 

1880 

3.827 
4,068 

4,770 
4.598 

1870 

1890 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NE(iROES  OF 
TAYLOR  CX)UNTY.  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  to  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Asseraed  value. 

Year 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assewed  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

$5,059 
3,616 
8,387 

Town 
and 

SSI 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

$26,974 
17,188 
20,471 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

$1,450 
2,063 
2,790 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

2.692 
3.189 
5,709 

$1,577 

688 

1,390 

1890 

10,812 
7.337 
7,385 

19,214 
11,569 
12,074 

$25,315 
31,848 

1880 

1896 

1885        

1900 

35,525 

1 

TELFAIB  COUNTY. 

Telfair  is  in  south  central  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  in  1807,  and 
portions  were  added  to  Montgomery  in  1812,  1820,  and  1833.  The 
soil  is  sandy  and  productive. 

Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE   POPULATION  OF  TELFAIR  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  IMIO  TO  1890. 

Whites.    I  Census  year. 


Census  year. 


1810. 
1H20. 
1830. 
1S40. 
1860. 


525 
1,423 
1,569 
2,001 
2,096 


1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Negroes. 


836 
1,145 
2, 161 
2,335 


Whites. 


1,877 
2.100 
2.666 
3.142 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NBGROBB  OF 
TELFAIR  COUNTY,  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

AsBcwed  Talue. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

$6,806 
11,176 
13,864 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

•  Town 

1    and 

Land,  i    city 

«tau.. 

TOUl 
erty. 

1875 

2,647 
3,731 
2,966 

$1,717 
4,085 
4,837 

flOO 
315 
325 

1890 

6,745  $10,329  ,  $1,867 
9,679     17,585  i    4.535 
10,401     20,286  .    7,889 

45,  CM 

18«0 

1895 

1885             

1900 

46,  SM 

TERRELL  COUNTY. 


This  county,  in  southwest  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1856. 
Figures  for  population  and  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 


NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  TERRELL  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  TO  IW) 
Census  year.  Negroes.        Whites.  Census  year.  i   NeKToea.        Wbitea 


1860 
1870 


2,889 
5,284 


3,343 
3,769 


1880 ! 

1890 1 


6,18S 
9,109 


4,» 
&.SM 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  TERRELL  CXJUNTY,  1874  TO  IJOU 


Year. 


1874. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 


Assessed  value. 


Acres  of 

land 
owned. 


2,  lvt> 
2,  W.,\. 

2,  ir^t 

4,lf»* 
h.-2m 
4.841 
6, 744 
5,708 
6,501 
6,374 
6,475 
7,08U 
7.3P6 
7,070 
8. 9^73 
12,240 
16, 1^ 
15,129 

12,672 
12,710 
12, 125 
I2,fi95 
12,407 
10, 4-12 
10,518 


1    Town 
Laud.    I  and  city 
property. 


in) 

rj*2fiK 

7J90 
9,181 

11.379 ; 

lU21t) 
14,  M5 
15,219 
li*,  8.-16 

m6ie2 

22,  TOO 
24,969 
27,964 
27.290 
33,184 
f^,06e 
76,718 
72.124 
fl4.;i6! 
fi9,8l8 
i8,51« 
50.&60 
69,699 

44.4S4 
46,468 


(o) 

$3,605 
3,020 
2,195 
1.385 
2,480 
2.405 
2.340 
Z,2^ 
2,785 
3,afl0 

3,?4fi 
3,7^ 
5.922 

7.000 

n,44fi 

13.108 
11.030 
lfi.7fi7 

14, 411 

l!*,475 
17,406 
17,969 
1B.0^ 


House-  j 

hold  and !    Horses 
kitchen  'and  other 


furni- 
ture. 


\.n] 
fiOO 

6,fi39 
6,188 
6,011 
5.707 
8,281 
7,962 

8,  mo 

9,439 
9,E506 
13,  H» 
17,4iS2 
16,731 
18,914 
23,092 

28,1/m 
26,36ft 
26,T7W 
30,504 
32,738 

24,581 

SO,  624 


stock. 


(a) 


Planta-  ; 

tion  and      Other    |     Total 
mechan-  property.  >  property, 
ical  tools. 


I 


112,757 
13,098  I 
lfi,047 
20.012  I 
21,9«7  ; 
19.31^ 
24,991  1 
2B,73© 
27.417 
30,827 
S2.156 
m963 
Hr},8t)6 
4!>/2S2 

^,  in 

4H,8I9 

45.418 

33.383 
^,084 
»7.612 
38.rtl4 
26.  WI 

;ri,040 


165 
674 
891 

896 
2.519 
3.071 
4.096 
3,7tja 
4.711!* 
.\  110 
5,224 
7,fi86 
6,798 
6,1^ 
8,E>43 
14,fl;i0 
16,«90 
IS,  633 
10l,»t 

8,4>^ 
«,9» 
7,444 

6.?il 


tk,4Ba ; 

168.873 

S8.SI0 

12. 5W 

2i,tt2 

1.6M 

5I,2» 

1.475 

32,29 

667  , 

39,  IS 

962  1 

44.  sn 

736  1 

61.784 

434  1 

48.881 

98| 

61.1S7 

886i 

e6.«Z7 

607  1 

08,484 

*i*>l  1 

8D.7m 

1,247 

89.411 

l,:^ 

88,012 

J.a02 

104.649 

1.314 

148.661 

hAhh 

196.425 

4AU 

180.797 

4.9T:1 

164.868 

4/^'C. 

10,880 

4,0t^ 

140.278 

^,6«g 

145.484 

d^m 

156.812 

2.M2 

143.044 

5,m 

134,644 

3,168 

1S6,4S8 

a  Not  reported. 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGSOEB  Of 
TOWNS  COUNTY.  AT  5- YEAR  PERIODS,  1«75  TO  1«0. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Aflseawd  valae. 

Year. 

ACTM 

ofUmd 
owned. 

A«MMKd  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

$815 
280 
126 

and       Total 
city       prnp. 
nu       erty. 
estate. 

1875 

180 
315 
274 

1225 
470 
360 

$1,001 
1,206 
1,550 

1 

1890 

560 
520 

seo 

pn 

1880 

1895 

fW» 

1885 

1900 

1       IM 

1 

TROUP  COUNTY. 

Troup  County  is  in  western  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  in  1826,  and 
portions  were  set  off  to  Meriwether  and  Harris  in  1827,  and  in  1830  a 
portion  to  Heard. 

Statistics  of  population  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  TROUP  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1830  TO  ino. 


CensuH  year. 

Negroes. 

2,192 
7,061 
9.088 
10.039 

Whites. 

Ceninu  year. 
1870 

Negroes. 

Whit** 

1830 

3,607 
8.682 
7,791 
6,223 

11,224 
13.970 
13,661 

6.4W 

1840 

1880 

6.5ilf> 

I860 

1890 

7.062 

1860.       -     --   

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWIJED  BY'  NEGROES  OF 
TROUP  COUNTY,  AT  6-YEAR  PERIODS.  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AHseased  value. 

Year. 

AflKmed  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

! 

Total  1 
prop- 
erty. 

$81,197 
63,438 
87,813 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

eatotc. 

ToUl 
prop- 
erty. 

1875 

1,956 
2,541 
4,633 

$10,904 
9,744 
19,748 

$17,275 
13,855 
21,339 

1890 

7,884 
8,151 
8,660 

$28,285 
80,518 
86,491 

1 

$33,158  fl2^814 

30,240  1    97.3» 

38,996  '  1^1  "^ 

1880 

1896 

1885 

1900. 

' 

TWIGGS  COUNTY. 

Twiggs  County  is  in  central  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  from  Wilkin- 
son in  1809,  and  a  part  added  to  Bibb  in  1833.  Some  of  the  lands  are 
fertile. 

Statistics  showing  the  population  since  1810  and  the  value  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  Negroes  each  year  since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO   AND   WHITE   POPULATION   OF  TWIGOS  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1810  TO  1890. 


Negroe». 


Census  year. 

1810. 

1820 

1890 

1840. 

i860... 

1 
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AS8ESSKI)  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  TWIGGS  CX)UNTY,  1874  TO  1900. 


I  AVTKSot 

owned. 


l*«7W 
lim. 

mm 
imi. 

IHRt 
UtfM. 

ifm 

ism 
imi. 

1H9U, 

mi. 

iim. 

imi. 

ivm. 


Tftlue, 


lAnd. 


Town 
uid  dty 
pioperly, 


1,277 

(«) 

1,M» 

w/fifl? 

Ufl27 

3,179 

1.202 

'2.478 

i.aro 

'.!,IG9 

l,43fi 

2,902 

l.M.'j 

■A«» 

»,eri 

7,360 

'i,es7 

1.940 

3,037 

6,339 

2,703 

f.,3a.=i 

3,5tf7 

7,702 

a»24:( 

7,144 

2,85& 

B,02S 

3,S4S 

11.574 

1.62fi 

lO.lSB 

4,146 

^4flO 

6.98f> 

12,  irj7 

r.,?-^ 

20,762 

7,17J 

n.SflO 

7,01« 

1ft.  ri05 

*,62l 

17.931* 

i,m 

16,096 

7,5«fe 

16.777 

7,701 

1«,B87 

7,0Bli 

10,662 

M«7 

MplW 

(a) 


t90 
30 
25 


im 

15 
2S 
26 

11. "> 
5 
5 

^ 


hold  And 
kitcben 

ture. 


& 
10 
1:10 
no 
125 

150 
135 
130 

12a 


(0) 


«6,463 
7,186 
J.47J 
4.970 

5.025 
4,090 
4,1M 
»,6«5 

4,994 
1,  lOM 
S,651 
5.00G 
6,446 
7,7i» 
7,S01 

a,»2t» 

6,604 
g,B76 
9,513 
10,S27 
H,fl50 
7,766 


Honacn 
AUd  other 


(a) 


119,283 
15,360 
IS.  911^ 
36,215 
27.806 

21.471 
I»,227 
14,700 
15,6Be 
t2,:H2 
14,082 
15,&24 

27,272 
3fl,te)6 
22,905 

20,3716 
:M,5S8 
27.844 
«0,frtft 
20,896 
23,S16 


PlWSlA- 

Uoriaad 

Other 

Total 

inectwD^ 

pTOperty. 

property. 

ICllltOOl5> 

'U« 

^Vm 

SSI, 627 
25,478 

],e»9 

19,356 

30,716 

1,194 

240 

30,406 

\,2&S 

23  270 

1,451 

» 

25,435 

3»fflW 

177 

37,885 

3.5+1 

951 

45,311 

2,908 

m& 

33,4«1 

3,l3ft 

754 

35,940 

2,417 

1*4 

Sl,9d3 

2.14a 

125 

28,211 

2.566 

1,635 

82,036 

2.ftll 

805 

26,061 

2.3U 

570 

32.207 

2,143 

1,276 

32/212 

a,»9i 

1.332 

a9-742 

6,399 

2,019 

&5,fil5 

&,7TO 

1,239 

61.088 

4.84ffl 

1,192 

53.969 

4,051 

MO 

47.854 

3,633 

1,237 

49,927 

4,«28 

1,099 

56,706 

6,266 

1,441 

(»,gr7a 

«,*H 

1*401 

66.457 

4,442 

10,429 

61,302 

4,217 

7,27-=V 

fi«,23S 

a  Not  reported. 


UNION  COUNTY. 

Union  County,  in  northern  Georgia,  wan  laid  out  from  Cherokee 
and  organized  in  1832.     It  possesses  some  fine  soil. 
Statistics  of  population  and  Negro  ownership  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  UNION  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  1890. 


C'cnHUH  year. 

NcgroeM. 

Whites. 

3,065 
6,955 
4,295 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1840 

87 
279 
118 

1870 

114 
110 
165 

5,153 

1850        

1880 • 

6,321 

I860 

1890 

7,584 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
UNION  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

ToUl 
prop, 
crty. 

1875 

80        9200 

«632 
206 
440 

1890 

431 
U8 
157 

9690 
130 
325 

986 

91,016 
438 

1880      .     . 

1895 

1885 

135  1        245 

1900 

842 

11358— No.  36—01 14 
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ASSESSED  VALUE   OF   PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  ROCKDALE  COUKTY. 

1874  TO  1900. 


A«rt.Dl 

Iftod 
owned,  i 

»      Awswed  valm. 

Yoir. 

LAIld, 

Town 
and  cLiy 
property. 

House- 
hold fl.nd 

kltdwn 
fnml- 
tun. 

2,9i» 

3,472 
4,36fi 

3,m 

a,  091 
%m 

2,292 
3,422 
3,151 
S,109 

a,aBf7 

4,54fi 
4,434 
5.506 
5,40a 

h.m 

h,  j;i, 
7,WV! 
7.401 
7,4?t', 

rV  ':^l'i 

fttidotbcr 

fltock. 

i  FlftntA- 
tkitiftnd 

'     Citlwt 
llRlflCTtT. 

Total 

Ig74 

2,0fl0 

1,778 
l,7a5 
1,757 
1,461 

L7»4 
1,40? 

umo 
hm 
hm 

1,700 
1,999 
■4095 
2,304 
2,513 
2,443 
2,326 
2,305 
2,347 
2,163 
%^ 

%w 

2,44« 
2,379 

m,027 
*.«30 
8,056 
7.637 
7,120 
fi,»43 
S,043 

i,m 

7,OT> 

9,tm 
w,m 

n,eo? 

13,090 

ia,7sa 

14. 700 
14,470 

)4«34a 

iji.ogo 

IB,  345 

ifi,9ie 

15,90A 
1«,380 

15,  (St 

tl,0d6 

ilm 

1.065 
905 
S35 
515 
310 
585 

995 
l,fi90 

1,^ 
1,596 
1,4^ 
2,545 

3,6W1 
il,94& 
5,880 
7,317 
7..M7 
UMI 
n,'Mt 

s,ao7 

8,W 
9,M6 

i,447 

U5 
42i 

e^ 

t,l9(2 

I.SOl 

L7»5 
"i  4(« 

-J.  r^TS 

1,922 
^331 

■2,594 

usti 

Cm 
urn 

1,181 

i.m 
KOdft 

l,»lo 

l,4«] 

677 

t,o» 

UlCff 
1,013 

:«o 

ma 
ma 

Ml 

fm 
fm 

M2 

^S 

187&.^„, ,.,. 

187W.„ . 

7,8r73 
il.O(K;^ 
5,5# 

tj.ia-j 

fl,7fiO 

i^9iy 

5,810 
5,8«5 
e,7T2 
7.990 
l*.0'iS 

10,  out 

!I.Oft> 

in  TO." 

Ill  -Ml 

in.  ju. 

la^i 

'^.■213 

J  Kit 

li 

1S77_.. 

ie7g._,_ ,,.. 

3^5 

II.  a 

larTt 

1180. * - 

UlW 

1^1 

18^ .,.,.,...,. 

1S83....... 

18&4 ,.„,._.._. 

n.M 

1885„...... 

MLtS 

J88«... ,. 

1887., 

lasa..— ,..- 

iim.....-.^ 

IBM.,.. 

18^1. 

isg2 

AW 

1S»....... 

4ittl 

I8»l.. „... 

4ll«« 

1895* 

1896 .„ 

i);f|S 

1897................. 

1S98.. „„ 

1890.. 

43^M 

1900 ,,,.,„.,. 

It.W 

a  Not  reported. 
SCBCLEY  OOXXNTY. 

Scihley  County,  in  western  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1857. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION   OF  SCHLEY  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1860  TO  1«0. 


Census  year. 


1860. 
1870. 


Negroes,    j    WhitCK. 


2,359 
2,851 


2,274 
2,278 


Census  year. 

Negroe**. 

1880 

3,073 

1890 

3,205 

Whites. 


2,2» 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
SCHLEY  COUNTY,  AT  6-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Acres 
ofiand 
owned. 

4,228 
4,352 
4,428 

Assessed  value. 

1 
1 

!            Year. 

1 

Acres 
ofiand 
owned. 

Assessed  value. 

Year. 

Lund. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

Land. 

911.062 
11,952 
8,749 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1876 

910,323 

925,637 
24,863 
33,392 

1  1890 

4,203 
4,035 
3,037 

•1,272 

tSftlSA 

1880 

7,488        9100 
11,076  1        410 

1 

1  1895 

2,3'?5       35,781 
2.430       SI  717 

1885 

1  1900 

SOBEVEN  COXXNTY. 


Situated  in  eastern  Georgia,  this  county  was  laid  out  from  Burke 
.  ODcl  Effingham  in  1798,  and  a  poxtVoiv  ot  W  ^^^a  «i£«^gn»^  \ft  ^\^<c)i^\& 
1796. 
Statistics  of  population  audlieKTo  ovjueT^Vv^  iA^t«^t!^i  Mft 
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l»0  Aim  WUrrK  I-OPULATIUN  ok  SC^&KVKN  WUNTY,  at  KACII  CKNStJS.  1800  TO  itm. 


WhJUM. 


Cciuiis  yifHr. 


Negmea. 


a,  074 
4,682 
4,88S 


Whites. 


MMOSa^Kti  VAl.tm  or  rial  RSSTATK  AKfJ  or  TOTAL  PHOPBRTV  OWNED  BY  NBOaOfiS  OW} 
I^SCaEVEN  CCU'NTY,  AT  6-YI£AK  FKRIODS.  1875  TO  1900. 


Arrvj 
of  t«na 

Aesnecd  vftlu«. 

Vmr. 

Aeros 
owtieil. 

AiHeMca  value. 

1- 

Lotid. 

Town 

»ait 

dty 

real 

estate*. 

TotAl 
erty. 

lAivd. 

Town 

ami 
dty 

ival 
Qftate, 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

^ 

7,1(M 

t6,2l>l 
12,9116 

•3(1.443 
60,174 
60,201 

1890., 

15,270  flh.Oai 
HfWW     l»,7a3 

1086 
2,  or* 

»76,M1 
6(1,52] 

Jm"" 

I8tt6 

K- 

1900 - 

7K,ti46 

K_ 

SPALDING  COUNTY. 
Spaldinjyr  CiKinty,  in  central  Cit'oru^iu,  was  laid  out  iti  IS51, 
Us  jx»pii)ation  -since  18(30  mid  tiguivs  nhowiiig  Negro  ownershi]i  of 
prupu'tv  wioie  1.ST4  appear  in  tJie  ful lowing  tabli^s: 

HISQIfiO  AKD  WHITE  POPCTLATlOK  OF  SPALDING  COUNTY,  AT  RACH  CENSUS,  1M0  TO  la». 


Ckamm  jmt. 

Negrovfl. 

Whit«a. 

Ooouwyoftr. 

NegnMsa. 

Whltea. 

t«D> 

3,873 
4,«f7g 

4,826 

1880.,... - 

7J46 
7,281 

5«439 

07^ 



1800 

6,8S5 

^AflMSBSgD  VALITE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY'  NEGROES  OF  SPALDINO  COUNTY,  1W4  TO 

190U. 


Acres  of 

land 
owiieti. 


value. 


Land. 


'    Towij 
Ippoiwrty., 


fnnii-  Ntih'k       I    "^    imil- 


Other 
property. 


Total 
properly. 
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ASSESSED  VALUE   OF   PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  ROCKDALE  COUKTY, 

1874  TO  1900. 


Acres  of 

lAUd 

owned. 

»      AtfeMed  Tftltw. 

Yesr. 

iMiuh 

Town 
and  city 
property. 

hold  and 
kltoJien 

tare. 

mm 
%m 

a,472 
4,S5R 
3,130 
3,001 
2,060 
2,2te 
3.42S( 
3,161 

%^m 

a,«»7 
l,tH& 
4,t3-l 

h,40a 
&.Nil 
7,:«R 
W,2G7 
K*27n 
7.071 
7,4iil 
7,iS5 

7,fioa 

7,327 

Honutt 

1  FlAntft' 

tlODftlld 

Ottier 

IVJl, .,.,......,,*... 

2,000 

1,77ii 
1,76& 

1,7157 
IIM 

1.7S4 
1,407 
1,&40 
i;749 
1,530 
t,7G0 
l,9SW 

2,  oar* 

2,304 
2,&1» 
2,443 
^^ 
2,!MW 
2,347 
2,16a 
2,30C1 
2,3Sli 
2.416 
2,M8 

2,im 

1S,0'27 
*,03O 
8,050 
7,IJ37 
7,130 

»,oa 
7,ae* 
s.osa 

7,370 

10.  Wl 
lO.tHMl 
JI.80? 
13,090 
12,?S2 
14.700 
M,t70 
N,340 

n.tm 

t»,5W5 
I5.ild 
1O.900 

|l,06fi 

1,270  1 

U08&, 

905 

210 
Mb 

m 

1,230 
1,420 

i.oao 

3,030 

{£,880 
i,M7 
7,537 
S,<»7 
«,2,^ 

h,m 

9,20» 
y.^47 

liZ^ 

m 

422 

m. 

1.192 

'm 
zm 

37"^ 

1.301 
LM3 

h-m 

2,0Sl 
l,3ST 
l,t3£2 
2,331 

%m 

ll,ff] 

'IS 

1,363 
1,246 
1,0S6 

um 

).4IU 
fi77 

1,107 

••g 

TiO 

61* 

3^0 
«I2 

MM 

lS7Sw 

it« 

is7e..  ],,,„., 

1877.,.,.,.... 

1,0^ 
0,510 

cm 

fl.7tS0 

ri,eii» 

6^810 
1^.85?> 

i'lE 

7.9ft9 
*,U25 
ii,S«i 
10,001 
ll.Od^ 

10.011 

10,203 
0,007 
!(,8»4 
10,561 
11,812 
*,213 
»,M2l 

^IS 

]«ra..„,.., 

1879 

0.40 

1880- ,.- 

U,ff9 

1B8I 

19,  IM 

iMa„ *„„,... 

lli,« 

188S,.. 

n,^ 

18ft4 -. 

iSS 

jS::::::::::::..:.. 

1M6.... ...... ...-„, 

1S87„... 

1888...  —  .... . 

1«8»,. 

tm 

1801................. 

vm 

1899....... 

1».19 
KM 

am 

18W...... ,.... 

188G., 

1890.. 

18?7,..,..... 

iSflft....... 

1890.*-. -.,.... ...... 

4tW 
mill 

47.1= 

4^M 

1900 

hS 

a  Not  reported. 
SCHIiET  OOXXNTT. 

Schley  County,  in  western  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1857. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  Negro  ownership  of  property  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION   OF  SCHLEY  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1800  TO  18W. 


CenBiu  year. 


1860. 
1870. 


Negroes. 


2,3&9 
2.861 


Whiten. 


2,274 
2,278 


C^nsuH  year. 


1880. 
1890. 


Negrroe*. 


3.073 
3.205 


2,2» 
2,238 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
SCHLEY  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1875  TO  1900. 


Year. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 


4,223 
4,352 

4,428 


Aaieflsed  value. 


Land. 


$10,323  I 
7,488 
11,076 


Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 


SlOO 
410 


Total 
prop- 
erty. 


125,537 
24,863 
33,392 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Asaeased  value. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

1890 

4,203 
4,035 
3,037 

111,062 
11.952 
8,749 

91,272 
2.825 
2,430 

135.680 

1895 

35.781 

1900 

34,717 

SCBEVEN  COXXNTY. 

Situated  in  eastern  Georgia,  this  county  was  laid  out  from  Baiice 
and  E&ngbAm  in  1793,  and  a  poxV^oii  ot  \V  ^^^a  «^\^<»^  XK^^S^sQ^^cMSokm 
1796.  ^ 

StatisticB  of  population  and  lAev;To  oN^neTi^Vv^  ol  ^raf^w^  ^ 


OF   OieORGIA. 


>  WHrrt  lOPtlLATIOM  or  m*R£VE2«  CX)IT5«TY,  AT  KACQ  CENSUS,  ISttJ  TO  1« 


1  *  tiMj«  ^  .  •!  r 

Ml9Bi1M8. 

WHlles. 

(leninis  ye»r. 

Nqgnxw. 

WbitM. 

JMP... 

2.268 

t«60...- ,, 

a.  674 

4,^88 
6.613 
7.«W 

3j7a 

K... 

2.  €67 

!  I8G0.. „,-.,- 

:i,741fr 

K. 

2.090 
2,1(52 

1K70 

4*287 

1880..... ..^•^. 

1800 ....^ .» 

(t'lili 

^  D  VAWTK  or  REAL  KSTATK  ASD  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  RY  NEGROES  Oi 
SCRSVKN  CX^il^NTY.  AT  ^Y£AR  PKEIODS,  1»75  TO  ItfOO. 


m- 

At;r«!6 
owned. 

A*«aKdTA 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

YtAT. 

Acres 
of  land 
own»]. 

Awetned  value.        1 

L 

Und. 

Tqwn 

ttUli 

city 

I^od. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

7J« 

9. 85 

11.  MO  1 

60.174 
W.201 

18190 

189& 

15,936 
16.270 
14.562 

119. 17t> 
18.(X22 
18,7IB 

1295 
2.06« 
2,300 

(Mi.  521 

Iw^ 

!«».,„ 

78.046 

SPALDING  COUNTY. 

S^ittldiritr  U«mnty.  ia  central  Gt^orgia.  wns  laid  out  in  1S51. 

Uj*  iK»|Hilatioii  .since  I860  ami  tiguren  .showing  Negro  ownershi|)  df  | 

a|ji?rty  hi^iee  liS74  appear  in  the  following  tables: 

?C1»iKO  AND  WHITK  I'OHILATION  OF  8PAL0ING  OOirNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1«»  TO  : 


(^tttOiyaat. 

NegroM. 

Whlt49L 

C&maymr, 

Ne^njtss, 

Whltai. 

itm,... 

4.«t78 

4,Ba6 

5.Jrj7 

1880 .-.„—...... 

7,146 
7,281 

6,48» 

1^70 ^..    . 

l»HO... ....„„„...„ 

6^ 

' 

VALUE  or  PROPERTY  0WNE1>  BY  NEGROES  OF  SPALDING  COUNTY,  1874  ' 

190U. 


Acres  of 
laJ»l 

owttetL 


AJsewed  valiaeL 


Land. 


Town 

and  rity 

I  properly. 


f« 

j.% 

5,5km 

1   II  ■  ■ 

7.101 

i,7iy 

V.382 

L718 

ia.6:3t> 

LfV71 

i*,7t0 

L742 

l(J,!^tfi 

1,NK) 

ll,KJ5 

LHa^ 

IJ,  141 

1.9R4 

in.:trj 

2,426 

18,058 

•A4ft8 

I»,674 

%m 

liS.'I^it 

2,427 

2l»,17» 

2,711 

21,H5fi 

2,Mfi«i 

24,916 

t,ym 

;!i*>,  7i>i 

8,242 

.■11 , 2.S7 

^,r*61 

a4,.'w» 

3,717 

M,2«I8 

:t.  iv'/j 

:;'■.,  rtr.7 

,Y,  w^' ; 

;;:>.  -' 

*««  / 

*i,  1^ 

138,900 
:iu,  iTii 

•.'>■.  1  nit 


I'.l  t.7.". 
4^.  7'>> 

47,4yu 

4f^.  IHj' 
7i>,,  t"0 
NM15 
IkP.  776 


Houw-  || 
bold  and     Hordes   I 


fnmi- 
tiire. 


»tut;k 


(«) 


Planta- 
tion and 
niiM^hiiH' 
k'-al  lool^ 


i:4,KJ0 

\.>J.7S 


ii«.«fii 

13,  OM 

H,107 
1-2.23  i 
li,fi46 

17.181 
19.90ft 
22,130 
22,571 
27,311 
22,  I4t; 
211, 1«9 
2r.,C17 
28. 196 
22,  t\*t\ 


Other 
property 


16,675 


fro 

4S4 
3,611 
3,092 
1,96& 
2,afiO 
2,231 
1.710 
2,18a 
2,667 
2,0fiS 
1,852 
5, 147 
ft.*J9ft 
5.ri7« 
It.  022 
4,9111 

«,.V24 
&,  16h 

fv5a7 

tV.3<y 


119,  M) 

14, 449 

2,4tt» 

96» 

?«7 
972 

657 
897 

1,400 
1.325 
2,004 
1. 701 
1.505 
l,5*kl 
2.Sti2 
2.^3 
2,100 
1.463 
1.  449 
1.667 
1.8ti!t» 

%,^\ 


Total 
property. 


6o,_:, 

53.513.1 
71.  tt>7l 
02.5301 
tiO,107l 
flO,78»l 
60.4<MjJ 

50.: 
TLiial 
»2.4;«|l 
95. '23$  J 
Kr^ttfiai 
112,2:iftJ 
11 

14H,l2J>j 

i«i,iNi4 

175,»4dJ 
18^.012} 
2U0,W>4d 

Yn,'t< 


f  Not  te^rt«d. 
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STEWABT  COUNTY. 

Stewart  County,  located  in  southwestern  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from 
Randolph  in  1830.     The  soil  is  poor. 

The  population  since  1840  and  statistics  of  property  owned  by 
Negroes  since  1874  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  STEWART  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  IM. 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

4,759 
7,378 

7,888 

Whites. 

8,174 
8,649 
5,534 

Census  year. 

Negrom. 

Whitea. 

1840 

1870 

9.100 
9.e22 
11,404 

5,1M 

I860 

1880 

4,S7I 

1800 

1890 

4.1SB 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  STEWART  COUNTY,  1874T01«Bl 


Yeiir, 


iafJ4, 

1ST5. 

i»n. 

]£79. 
1880 
1S8L 
1882, 

isas, 

ISM 

1SS&. 

i««e. 
vm. 
laso. 

1892. 

Mm, 

im7, 
ifm. 
tim. 
lyw. 


Amssmed  TtUii<!. 


Acrcft  of  I 
owned.  ]    hati^. 


i.iia 

A039 
1,7* 

2,8W  ! 
«,<i44 

sjm 

5*«<t 
5,867 

4,702 

7,i*as 

11,117 
11,547 
12,lil« 
13.1^ 

la,  ib& 

14,]^ 
13,74^ 
10,704 


(a) 

■l,04n 
3.(^7 
4, mi 
4,yi:i 

7,901 
(i,»57 
7,925 
10,S?I 
13,3U6 
15,  ^0» 

u,om 

12,251 
11,83^ 
17,082 
2t,0CO 
•M/J3& 
33,4.% 
3a,3b7 

m,fm 

3-4120 

m  115 
32,13ft 
31,945 


Town 
and  city 
pn*iierty 


§4,222 

2.»7U 

a.iwo 
^,^i7 
2,  L'.2b 
2,270 

:i,y60 

2,990 
:i,fil8 

a,  730 
i»W 
4.100 
fi,7W 
5,875 

e,3&5 


tip  105 
lti,S80 

1U,SS0 
**,87tJ 
ft,  720 
Ii,&l5 
11,540 
12;,  m 


House-   I 

hold  mid    Hofvei 
fcfU'htiD  mndotiier 

fumi-       utot'k. 

ttire. 


(a) 


tfl> 


7,IS& 

10,47t 
13,493 

14,090 
1<Q3» 
16,070 
15,422 
14,*^ 
15,M1 
14,«19 
S0p09« 

23,077 
20,3»t 
»1,77» 
30,490 

]«,aoo 

17.730 
l7,aoa 
IS.  570 
lU,i{40 
22, 17ft 


117,377 
l».0^£l 
20,Sf7 
2H,»0& 
31,221 
sa,  1U> 
32,ga» 

an, 195 
25,302 
24,053 
23,17B 
at,  774 
37,5»7 
44,4t>4 
3y,lG3 
40.511 
37.  Mas 
28,270 

2U.845 
2a.«66 
24.imi 
31,«90 


tion  ADd 


(») 


fl,33l 
1,172 

9ft7 
1.2^ 
1.531 
1.643 
1,50EI 
1,«21 
l.lfi3 
1.2fi| 
1,212 

1.2!i2 
l,ffn 
2,101 


Cftber 
pfnpertf 


S,2S» 
*i,486 
905 
1,230 
1,145 


1^415 

aa,m 

1,4M 

«,!» 
5.404 
4,296 
5,3W 
3,4/65 
4,  €50 
7.812 

ii,esfi 

11,1111 
10.772 
11,747 
t.4» 

&,aoo 

5,S55 
S,0S5 

7,715 


T<Ml 


•£1,739 
41,711 


55,017 

87,» 
68.174 

67,  U4 

«7,m 


»i.a4 

io«,ai 
iiA,5ei 
imioi 

IHllMI 
135,111 

ii,iai 

f«i,466 
Vt,3tf 

tl,64» 
100,475 


a  Not  reported. 


SUMTER  C0T7NTY. 


Sumter  County,  in  southwest  central  Georgia,  was  laid  out  from 
Lee  in  1831. 
Statistics  of  population  and  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  follow: 

NEGRO   AND   WHITE  POPULATION  OF  SUMTER  COUNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1840  TO  IflMi 


CensuB  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

Census  year. 

Negroes. 

Whites. 

1840 

1,644 
4.8W 

4,115 
«,4£a 

liKWi 

,       10.690 

1         ^m 

I960, 

\\\«» 

WO..,, 

ViiWft 

\      ^1« 

V 

\ 
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KBGIDO  AKO  WBTPH  PAPULATION  OV  WHlTfi  COimTY,  AT  EACH  rRKSrs.  1860  TO  1890. 


r 

Onuttmym*- 

-1      ^ 

!| 

Negroes,   i 

WtlltlSR. 

llBL) 

t  Wl  *1  1880.. «..•*..»• 

690 

'^1 

4.751 
5.4S9 

1*?" 

4.04a      T>*^» 

LA»iHS&£l#  VALi;S  OF  RKAL  ESTATE  ANlJ  OF  T^TAL  rROPEHTV  OWNED  BY  NBOROES  OF 
WHITE  rOUNTV,  AT  f-YEAR  PERroDB.  l»7&  TO  1900. 


A'■^.■•^ 

Aji«ae)iNl  value. 

Ydir. 

Acrei 
ofland 
owned. 

Aioemod  value. 

1 

1  T*iwn 
L^mt      city 
1  t«itwe«. 

ToiiU 
prop- 
erty. 

Jjitid, 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

■ 

loot}       9asn 

6,m 

18Q0. 

1,093 

1.001 

886 

$i  JilSl          lAn 

6,213 

B' 

S,S4JI 

l&O 

1995 .„ 

1,812 
1.99& 

150 
100 

K 

1900 

WHITFIELD   COUKTY. 


Whitfit-ld  County,  in  northwej?it  Georgia,  was  laid  out  id  1851, 
StntiMtics  of  population    and  of    property  owned  bj  Negroes  are 
shown  in  the  following  tables: 

KKGKO  A^n  WHITK  POPITLATION  OF  WHITFIELD  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  IMM)  TO  1890, 


4>ninuy<?ar 

Ne«n»eB. 

Whites. 

Oetutia  yearv 

HQgnmi. 

Whites. 

IJtt) 

1.511 

fi»,814 

Sptioei 

1880 

2,210 
i.»0 

9,689 
10,984 

l»7i^ 

1890 

4 


ASta^^hU  VALUR  OF  RKAL  ESTATK  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
WHITFIELD  ni>UNTY.  AT  fr*YEAR  PERIODIC.  lUfJo  TO  19U0. 


AjiBi9»cd  value. 

Year. 

Acres 
ofland 
owned. 

AMfswed  valne. 

Year. 

■ 

Acres 
oflaad 
owned. 

LhiiiI. 

Town 
and 

city 

ofltAte, 

TOUI 
ptop- 
erty. 

Laud. 

Town 
and 

estate. 

Total 
prop- 
erty. 

WfB ..-.. 

U199 

1.642 

2.m 

t3.G26 
4.265 

T.oafi 

fa.  330 
A,  470 
11.702 

Sta.042 
19.819 
a8,<r72 

1890,...., ... 

2»fl61 
2,I4« 

Ik  254 
7,511 

*r7.4(57 
ai.OTO 
31,506 

«5L911 
49,7»7 
iie.897 

1119 

1896...... 

106 - 

V900 

WTLCOX  COITNTY. 

Wilcox  County,  in  south  eontml  Georgia,  was  laid  out  in  1857. 
It*^  ^Kjpulation  and  the  amount  of  property  owned  by  Negroes  are 
,  ^hown  in  the  tables  whieh  follow: 

KBQftO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  WIU^OX  <:OUNTY.  AT  BACH  CENSUS,  1800  TO  1890. 


fJpriMi*'  \'*'its. 

NepiVMNi. 

Whit«ii. 

Ceusuii  year. 

N<«rofsB. 

Whlt«w. 

."ttM^i 

m! 

8S7  1 

1880 

1890.. ..< 

1             im 

\                     »1    *.\Vi 

■i 

\          %%\           'iS 

^ 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  AND  OF  TOTAL  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF 
WILCOX  COUNTY,  AT  5-YEAR  PERIODS,  1876  TO  1900. 


Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

Assessed  value.        1 

Year. 

Acres 
of  land 
owned. 

AHened  Taloe. 

Year. 

Land. 

Town 
and 
city 
real 

esUte. 

ToUl 
prop- 
erty. 

94,  IM 
8,448 
13,946 

Land. 

Town 
and 

ertale. 

TOUl 
prop, 
erty. 

1875 

1,800 
4,484 
5,928 

tl,110 
8,857 
5,055 

*$476" 

1890 

9,818  111,780 
8.166     18,873 
8.780     16,756 

1 
t8,151  '   942,69 

1880 

1895 

5,279  ,     41,167 

1885 

1900 

4.501        42.47& 

WHiKES  COUNTT. 

Wilkes  County  is  located  in  eastern  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  in 
1777,  and  portions  of  it  were  added  to  Elbert  in  1790,  to  Warren  in 
1793,  to  Lincoln  in  1796,  to  Greene  in  1802,  and  to  Taliaferro  in  1825 
and  1828.  The  soil  was  once  very  fertile,  but  has  suffered  much  from 
injudicious  culture. 

Statistics  of  population  for  each  census  since  1790  and  of  Negro  own- 
ership of  property  since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OF  WILKES  COUNTY.  AT  EACH  CENSUS.  1790  TO  1890. 


Census  year. 

Negroes. 

1790 

7,448 
5.071 
7,285 
9,768 
8,972 
6,518 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Whites. 


24,052 
8,032 
7,602 
7,838 
5,265 
3,630 


Census  year. 


1850. 
1860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Negroea.   ;     Whites. 


8,802 
7,966 
7,827 
10,812 
12,464 


Z,4M 
S.909 
5.175 
5.616 


ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  WILKES  COUNTY.  1874  TO  lUO. 


Ymt. 


Iff74. 
1S75. 
J876. 

im.. 
ittm.. 

1880.. 

im\., 

1SS2.. 
1SS5, 

isss.. 
imi . . 
law.. 

lS»ft,. 

una.. 

1807.. 


Acre*  of 

land 
owned. 


1,9CS 

i,im 

2,358 
2,726 
ll,2S3 
3,222 
3.W4 
4jfi3 
5^600 

5,153 
5,400 
6.970 
6,580 
6.964 
6,880 
7,  111 
7,582 
7,633 
8,3Re 
10,OM5 
10,029 
10,763 
12,473 
14,737 
18.700 
13,  AM 


Amnemed  ralue. 


tio,7a» 

10,291 
15,412EI 
12,311 
li,386 
14.029 
11,884 

ao,«6ft 

19,025 

21,065 
21,617 
21,605 
22,110 
21.745 
2i^.9J5 
28,510 
31.130 
82, 715 
38,375 
a?, 145 
42. 190 
4£^,4«& 
^,450 


Town 
and  city 
property. 


«10,5flfi 
13.11& 
5, 191 
10,980 
14,043 
1^.7)00 
14,668 
16,850 
16,006 
18,641 
21,380 
22,960 
2£,e70 
t»,745 
2i!t,4l0 
2»,910 
50,51^ 
50,575 
51.  IM 
51,0i0 
48,4fifi 

4R,16Q  , 


hold  and 
hltcfaeTi 
lurnl- 


(a) 


fl,Ml 
4.15S 

i,oia 

ntfm 
14,  im 

0,916 
10,500 
12.iMfl 
14,426 
12,3JiO 
13,560 
13.575 
1SJ15 
la.TJO 
12,7!I0 
11.120 
11,540 


Hohw« 

aadotlipr 

Jttock 


PlflnlA- 
tton  aod 
lueehan- 


Other 

Total 

f>ropen^. 

pro|>«rtr 

f^Ui 

*S:g 

6&,m 

m,m 

a0«s4» 

B8,T4i 

42.  SM 

m» 

]»,«W 

CS.Q6 

7.9!a 

7S.IS 

i^ft? 

m,m 

8.5W 

^m 

^IB 

m.m 

i,*OT, 

94.^ 

E.ai» 

«,,S74 

ft,A4A 

«9.n'i 

«.m 

101,, V4 

B,3t» 

n%h7Q 

htm 

«f,:(i'> 

%4m 

ni,.sgn 

«.3PQ 

146.040 

w 

1»IJ05 

5SS 

146,  ISO 

A.Gao 

tM,7» 

Mo» 

im,m 

7,620 

1M,I«I 

F.>3rkt  t^WTiTVoA. 
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Wflkinson  County  is  in  central  Georgia.  It  was  laid  out  by  the 
lottery  act  of  1808  and  organized  in  1806. 

Its  population  since  1810  and  statistics  of  property  owned  l>y 
Negroes  since  1874  follow: 

NEX;K0  and  white  population  of  WILKINSON  COUNTY,  AT  KAOH  CENSUS,  1810  TO  1H90. 


C4*nmu  year. 

NcgToe*!. 

Whit«8. 

1810.. 

318 
1,476 
1,925 
1.885 
2,745 

1,836 

isao 

5,516 

1839 

4,588 

1910 

4,957 

1850.. 

5,561 

C«nHiu  year. 

Negrocj*. 

Whites. 

1860 

3,904 
4,699 
5,511 
5,214 

5,472 

1870 

4.684 

1880 

6.5&0 

1890 

5,567 

ASSKS.'^KIl   VALUK  OF  PROPERTY   OWNED  BY    NEGROES  OF  WILKINSON   COUNTY. 

1874  TO  1900. 


llUld 

owned. 

A« 

liuldand 
furni- 

w»we<1  val 
anil  otheii 

w. 

Yw. 

LhimI. 

TUWQ 

anil  cJty 
pioiwrty. 

PljinUfc- 
tloti  a  Lid 
mecliftti- 
Ic&ltouls. 

Other 
jiwperty, 

1 

ToMl 
lUtitHTly, 

11^4-....,... 

1,425 

1,871) 
2,332 

2,300 

2,3»ll 

2,^1 

8,409 

4.3S7' 

4,280 

4,821 

5,222 

ft.  7^ 

6.077 

6,589 

6,m 

7,357 
7.25e 
7.00^ 
7»fi82 
fi,m 
»,&7i 

*l,383 

%m^ 

6,000 
7,506 

»5,io« 
%m 

6,8^ 
6459 
8,636 
11,496 
11,&i5 
ia,07ti 
1«J47 
lfi,e27 
1»,210 
14,707 
17,475 
14,963 
17,201 
li^m 

20,731 
20.124 
18,640 
t7^T2h 

23,577 
W,410 
1I»,196 

1,417 

(itJO 

1,885 

1,830 

675 

6«7 

i.m\ 

l,tia5 
8tK> 
955 
9(i^ 

1,-501 
1,2,% 
1,788 
1,144 
1,3?S 
2,4'ili 

L270 
l,*t22 
l,7fi5 
.1,»4» 
'i,O0y 
2,Kyri 

feo 

1.677 
2,390 
1,325 
1,467 
2. -287 
4.065 
3,130 
5.656 
4,935 
6,630 
5,072 
5,429 
0,632 
6^413 
8,060 
9,420 
n,260 
11,335 

10,  jaw 

*i.9^ 

13.713 
14,7h;i 

15,0»O 

(0) 

1,072 

m 
i,m 

2,010 
3,220 
3,245 
3,000 

:i,ie& 

a,  780 

3,5^' 

2,504  , 

2,7M 

2,881 

4,tm 

fi.oa4 

5.112 
5,510 
5,01S 
4,  COO 

(i,044 

«.56a 

4,927 
It,  012 

{a} 
11^482 
16,097 

3?i 
7ti« 

1,710 
055 

1,090 

m 

1,2*4 

1,017 
1,402 
1,5@4 
1,996 
5,402 

1,^27 
S.OS'." 
2,259 

:i,o&i 

4,640 
1rt.C79 

0,325 
10,199 

139,275 

l^:5.,,„.... ,. 

'i6,182 

Jj*76., 

*'ii«;2fl6' 

12,S00 
11,779 
ia,&'J7 
ID. 775 
AWS5 
22,91fl 
30,575 
l*t,B56 
16,(J03 
14,8^ 
17,114 
15,997 

27,427 
25,2.W 
24,827 
Zl,94U 
19,244 

n^im 

2^,376 

ao,0l9 

20,974 

25375 
28,5C0 

iKrr„.... ..,.. 

HHH „ 

24.160 

1S7^.._ .,.,... 

21,582 

iMKt 

&1,045 

1?^1„. .....„, 

41,625 

l?*a2..„.., 

40 '^«5 

1W3.. 

m,w& 

itm.\ , 

48,095 
a9,43» 
SO.  029 

i»» 

im 

i^ 

li«M, .„..., 

46,900 
43,101 

1W90, 

1»91 *,,..«.,,.       ..,. 

55,665 

lasa. 

1«H..  -.,..-. 

ISM. 

im...^^. -.,., 

iwte.:. 

1W7.. ..-„,..,. 

1!W. 

<W,  101 

|>l,2*^ 

58,130 
75,730 
83,400 
ti2. 165 

J90O, 

7?*,  663 

a  Not  report  IN  1. 


WORTH  COUNTY. 


Worth  Count}',  in  south westtMii  (loorcifia,  was  hiid  out  in  1858. 
Its  population  since  1800  and  statistics  of  j)ropiu*ty  owned  by  Nec^r(H\s 
since  1874  follow: 

NEGRO  AND  WHITE  POPULATION  OP  WORTH  (M)UNTY,  AT  EACH  CENSUS,  1860  To  l.syo. 


Cenmu  year. 

Negrrow?. 

646 
1,105  / 

'    Whites. 
2.673 

1880. 
1890. 

(ViiHUHyear. 

NegruoH. 

Wllltts. 

1AK>.                                         ' 

.\           \,«iA\              ^^^5«* 

IffPO... 

.::::::::::::::::::: 

1. 

_\.-  -- 1- 
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ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  WORTH  COUNTY.  1«74  TO  1 


Acn»uf 
luic) 

AasesHed  value. 

Yc^, 

Ijuirl. 

Town 
jitid  eity 
property. 

bold  and 

kltcben 
furni- 
ture. 

HOTBIS 

and  other 
*tocl£. 

Plaotar 

tloQ  and 
meeban- 

ioAl  boola. 

Other 
lyrupertj. 

TtiUl 

1B74.. *., 

2,23S 
2,364 

a.7ii» 
a,7ei 

3,659 

2,mo 

4,  €30 
^,133 
4,169 
4,742 
4,420 
6,079 
5,188 
11^430 

^,m 

B.27fi 
0,^89 
7,832 

e,»4 

ft,  339 

T,m 

7,851 
a,  107 
i^»42 
7,875 
to,  80ft 

4,tH 
5,274 
&,B71 
5.(^ 
6,092 
e,Q35 
4,&18 
7,6(H 
7,107 

7.as<} 

fi,Se9 
9,742 
13.2^4 
16, 144 
18,7^1 
19, '223 
22,4.'M 
18.524 
15.ti85 
21,«28 
22,592 
24,9*24 
24,225 
21, 7W 
26,210 

(a) 

L»44 
1,646 
1,44^ 
2.273 
2,459 

2,112 

3,754 
4,924 
ft,  913 
6,39ft 
7.2tf? 
10,92^ 
12,  l<il 

H.h&S 
8,0.Tl* 
11. ti^ 

12.379 
14,9tf4 
14,001 

tci) 

5,608 
6,542 
8,213 
S,451 
6,35S 
7;  605 
10,00» 
9.920 
10,aG3 
12,942 
R035 
18,009 
20,955 
28,303 
31.107 
'iS,ie9 
23,245 
'iUm 
LI  271 
■20.  433 

22.  :h^ 

21,73« 
19,242 
26,a]a 

M7 

m 
^n 

245 

»l 

410 
S15 

2,438 
3,839 
3,884 
6,065 
7,459 
4,542 
4,458 

s.ao& 

3,458 

4;  734 
4.300 

5,627 

1,39 

i.m 
1,757 

l,7M 

mt 

2,804 
3,785 

1,140 
1,824 
l,&17 
1,950 
2,654 

ilK.»4 

1875,*,.. 

u,m 

IBTB......  „.*....... 

Vkm 

1^77 , 

S^i 

IS7& ,.....„ 

i^ia 

1^79..... 

17.911 

IgSO ,,,..,... 

11,117 

laaiv.. .............. 

am 

75 
15 
25 
30 
170 
245 
770 
280 
730 

ma 

755 

mb 

356 
585 
755 
2,160 
3,460 
5,108 
6,499 

17,MI 

isas.,, „.,.,.....-.. 

1^4R 

1883..... ,,..* 

m5 

lgS4 

n,7» 

1SS5..... - 
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a  Not  reported. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

The  first  difficulty  in  exti*ac^tiiij/  the  meaning  of  these  figure8  ariseii 
from  the  fact  that  throughout  the  land  property  values  since  1890 
have  gone  through  a  wave  of  unusual  prosperity,  followed  by  a  sud- 
den disastrous  depression,  and,  finally,  by  the  present  wave  of  better 
conditions.  Among  the  black  folk  of  Georgia  these  same  waves  are 
quite  evident,  emphasized  by  general  poverty  and  unfortunate  social 
environment. 

To  trace  the  normal  development  of  the  Negro  landholder  it  would 
be  better  therefore  to  take  it  by  decades,  leaving  out  of  account  the 
unusual  rise  and  fall  of  values  between  1890  and  1895  and  comparing 
the  level  of  values  about  1890  with  those  about  1900.  By  this  method 
is  found  a  progressive  increase  in  property  holding  since  the  war  in  91 
counties.  In  30  others  there  is  a  progressive  increase  on  the  whole 
until  the  last  decade,  when  the  values  in  1900  are  somewhat  lielow 
those  of  1890.  In  the  remaining  16  counties  there  is  the  same  advanc^e 
up  to  1890,  }>ut  the  conditions  are  so  mixed  since  that  further  obser- 
vation is  necessary  to  be  sure  of  the  tendencies. 

Of  the  91  advancing  counties,  61  show  an  increase  in  acreage,  value 
of  town  property,  and  value,  ot  to\a\  ^o^tVj\  \^  Aisy«  %.\««sTO6af^\\k 
acreage,  but  an  increase  \n  t\\e  \«A\\^  ol  «\\  ^xov««fe!3  \tf^^%'V  i^hm 
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increase  of  ac^reagc  and  value  of  total  property,  hut  decrease  in  value 
of  town  property,  while  in  the  other  1^  counties  there  is  a  general  bet- 
terment under  miscellaneous  conditions. 

Of  the  3()  counties  in  which  the  values  were  lower  in  1900  than  in 
1890,  9  show  a  decrease  in  acreage  and  values  and  21  a  decrease  in 
country  and  in  total  property,  but  an  increase  in  town  property.  This 
indic^ates  a  migration  to  town. 

Of  the  16  miscellaneous  cases  there  are  9  counties  showing  a  decrease 
in  total  values  but  incTeased  acreage  and  increased  value  of  town  hold- 
ings. This  rasult  is  probably  due  to  lower  assessments  of  the  same 
property,  and  is  consistent  with  a(*tual  iiKTeasc  in  property  holding. 
The  other  7  counties  show  decreased  or  stationary  vahies,  accompanied 
by  increased  or  stationary  acreage. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  Georgia  Negro  is  in  the  midst  of  an  unfinished 
cycle  of  property  accunuilation.  He  bus  steadily  acxjuired  property 
8inc«  the  war,  and  in  fully  lOO  counties  he  has  continued  this  steady 
increase  in  the  last  decade,  in  the  other  counties  the  last  10  years 
have  seriously  checked  his  accumulations,  although  this  may  1m*  l)ut 
temporary. 


EECENT   EEP0ET8  OF   STATE  BUEEAUS  OF   LABOE   STATISTICS. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Ni/nth  Biervnial  Report  of  the  Biireau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Statr 
of  Califomia,  f/r  the  years  1899-1900,  (a)  F.  V.  Meyers,  Com- 
missioner.    182  pp. 

The  present  report  covers  a  variety  of  topics.  Its  contents  may  be 
grouped  as  follows:  Prisons,  refommtories,  as3'lums,  etc.,  7  page8; 
alien  labor,  20  pages;  female  labor,  12  pages;  labor-saving  appliances 
and  hand  labor,  4  pages;  agricultural,  viticultural,  etc*.,  products,  7 
pages;  condition  of  wage-earners,  6  pages;  employment  agencies,  11 
pages;  labor  organizations,  38  pages;  labor  laws,  67  pages. 

Alien  Labor. — This  chapter,  which  relates  to  Japanese  labor,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  Japanese  labor  in  Califor- 
nia, statistics  of  Japanese  immigration,  wages,  occupations,  and  living 
conditions  of  Japanese  laborers,  and  reports  of  testimony  given  before 
the  commissioner  of  labor  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

Female  Labor. — A  descriptive  account  is  given  of  the  nature,  con- 
ditions, and  wages  of  female  emplo^'ment  in  the  State. 

Labor-Saving  Appliances. — This  is  a  brief  discussion  of  the  eflfects 
of  labor-saving  appliances  and  processes  in  the  displacement  of  labor. 

Condition  of  Wage-Earners. — This  chapter  consists  of  a  com- 
parative presentation  of  wage  data  for  California,  other  States,  and 
foreign  countries,  and  of  the  wages  and  general  conditions  of  the 
working  people  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  as  compared  with  past 
years. 

Employment  Agencies. — This  chapter  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
evils  of  the  existing  private  employment  agencies,  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  free  public  employment  bureaus,  and  concludes 
with  a  reconmiendatlon  for  the  regulation  of  the  private  employment 
agencies  in  the  State. 

Labor  Organizations. — Statistics  are  given,  showing  the  name, 
location,  address  of  secretary,  date  of  organization,  membership, 
wages  and  hours  of  lal)or  of  meml>ers,  stability  of  employment,  bene- 
ficiary features,  etc.,  of  the  labor  organizations  in  the  State  making 
returns.  There  were  217  distinct  lodges  or  lx)dies  of  organized  labor 
in  the  State,  of  which  130  made  returns  to  the  bureau.  Of  these,  120 
reported  a  total  membersViip  o\  n^l^^ew"^^^  ^V\^Ws» 

a  The  £ightb  B\eut\\«A  1^\»t1  \\wb  Tvo\.\3««ii  V^is^«^ 
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The  ixrru*?ntago  of  wnge-ciirtit^i-s  >>elnnginf;  to  a  labor  orgiinization 
rangiHl  frorn  5  to  100  per  cent  in  ditft^ront  lotaHtieH,  an  approxiuiatt^ 
average  for  the  State  tnMng^  j^iven  lus  80  |M*r  rent.  The  inforiiiHtion 
furiii.Hhed  regarding  ottier  itetiis  «^hoWM,  ingeneraKan  increiuie  in  tmdes 
I  union  rnenilwrship  and  in  the  wages  of  meml>ers,  and  a  decrease  in  their 
hours  of  labor  sinee  Juno  1,  1806,  also  a  high  percentage  of  eniploy- 
nieni  among  trade-union  members. 
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COLORADO. 

Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  ColAjradiK  1899-1909. {a)  James  T.  Smith,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner.    569  pp. 

The  contents  of  this  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Organiztnl 
labor,  102  pages;  wage-earners,  92  pages;  strikes,  lockouts,  etc..  h:i 
pages;  arbitration,  10  pages;  prison  statistics,  29  pages;  employment 
agencies,  29  pages;  mine  statistics,  20  pages;  miscellaneous,  211  pages. 

Organized  Labor. — This  part  of  the  report  consists  of  returns 
from  labor  organizations  regarding  membership,  etc.,  and  articles  on 
national,  international,  and  State  fedemted  bodies,  and  on  the  rise  and 
growth  of  lal)or  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  in  1900  of  231  labor 
organizations  in  the  State: 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  1900. 


Njiuu'  of  orgaiilxution. 


BakorHand  ('^)iife('tioncrs'  Union. 

Barbers*  Union 

Bartentlers'  Union 

Beer  Drivers'  Union 

Bicycle  Repairers'  Union \ 

Bindery  Women's  Union i 

Blacksmiths'  Union 

Boilermakers'  Union 

Bookbinders'  Union 

Bootblacks'  Union 

Brewers  and  MalUters'  Union 

Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  Unions . 

Brickworkers*  Union i 

Building  Laborers'  Union ' 

Carpenters'  Union 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers' 
Union 

Cigarmakers'  Union 

Clerks'  International  Protective 
Association , 

Composition  Roofers'  Union 

Cooks'  Union 

Cooks  and  Waiters'  Union 

Coremakers*  Union 

Electrical  Workers'  Union 

Federal  Labor  Union 

Garment  Workers'  Union 

Granite  Cutters'  Union 

Hardware  Clerks'  Union 

Horsesboers*  Union 

Iron  Molders'  Union 

Job  Printing  Pressmen's  Union . . . 

Knights  of  Labor  (assemblies) 

Lathers'  Union 

Leather  Workers'  Union 

Letter  Carriers'  National  Asso- 
ciation   

Linemens'  Union 

Machinists'  International  Asso- 
ciation   

Mailers'  Union 


LcK-al 
branch- 

Mem- 
ber- 

es or 
unions. 

ship. 

2 

114 

8 

612 

64 

100 

68 

75 

55 

50 

45 

36 

275 

6 

419 

1           4 

270 

1           6 

415 

Name  of  organization. 


Local 
branch- 
es or 
unions, 


15    a  1,794 


«5 
378 


•1\ 

4  I 

1  i 

10 
1 

3 
1 


8a5 

108 

no 

30 
83 
2,547 
130 
120 
25 
35 
196 
34 


113  I 


149 
110 


295  I 
24  I 


Miners',  Mining  Stationary-  En- 
gineers', and  8mcltcrtucns' 
Unions 

Musicians'  Union 

Musicians'  Union  (local) 

Paint€r«nnd  Decorators'  Union. 

Photo-Engra\ser8'  Union 

Plasterers^  Union 

Pliunbers'  Union 

Plumbers,  Laborers,  and  Drain 
Layers 

Postal  Railway  Clerks'  Union... 

Post-Office  Clerks ; 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union 

Printing  Press  Assistants' Union. 

Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Union 

Sign  Writers'  Union 

[  Steam  and  Hot  Water   Fitters 
1     and  Helpers'  Union 

Steam  Engineers'  Union 

Stereotypers'  Union 

Stenographers  and  Typewrit- 
ers'Union  

Stone  Cutters'  Union 

Stone  Masons'  Union 

Street  Railway  Employees' 
Union 

Tailors'  Union  (iourueymen) ... 

Team  Owners'  Union 

Teamsters  and  Drivers'  Union  .. 

Theatrical  Stage  Employees' 
Union 

Tin,  Sheet  Iron,  and  Cornice 
Workers'  Union 

Typographical  Union,  Inter 
national 

Upholsterers'  Union 

Walters'  Union. 


Woodworkers'  Union 


Total . 


a  Not  includiug  membership  of  1  organization  not  reporting. 


232 


Mem- 
ber- 
ship. 


8.!es 

197 

62R 
30 
158 


92 
40 
29 
O 
58 
82 
2S 

48 
188 
80 

100 
180 
74 

75 
241 
105 
423 

120 

65 

589 
28 
260 
28& 


024,968 
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WAiiK'tURNER^.^The  chapters  ivlating  to  wage-earners  consist  of 

n   '  fn)in  wtirkin^  jieople.  n  rep<irt  on  tho  eollectioTi  of  waives  by 

It  •  MU,  arjd  articles^  cmi  thv  unemployed,  on  wagen,  hours,  and  con- 

pjlionf^  of  employment,  with  a  table  of  wage  i*ate8,  on  home  and  social 

>n(iltions  in  Colorudo*  and  on  Labor-Day  obnei'vance. 

The  returns  uf  wa^e-earneis  relate  to  the  a^e,  nativity,  occupation, 

rai£fni4  and  annual  earnings,  .Htability  of  einployuifnt,,  conjugal  condi- 

1^  si^e  of  family,  education  of  children,  ci>8t  of  Hvin^^  home  owner- 

lip,  in.su ranee,  niembers^hip  of  latnir  *»ru;ani2ations,  etc.,  ajid  opinionn 

I  ceitain  political  and  social  question^4,     The  following  table  givea 

ijlum^  from  733  wage-earnerw  for  a  few  of  the  items  of  inquiry: 

BTATt5TlC8  OF  WAOK-EARNERS.  1899. 
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l£ 

7 
32 
7 
218 
87 
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11 
23 
8 
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0 
0 
48 
6 
9 
7 
18 

86^0 
40.0 
12.6 
4L2 

»9,<l 

:j7.o 

46,  li 

m.i 

42.3 
8«l.2 
J«.U 
44,7 
89.6 
446 

46.2 
88.7 
47.8 
41.4 

m.fi 

37.6 
»6.0 
88.4 
40.0 
41,7 
82.8 
41.4 
88.7 

a?.  8  1 

38,8 
86.7 
81.2 

12.3 
20.2 
14.7 
14.2 

9704.26 

^05. 00 

1,170,40 

4.0 

6.8 
4.0 
6.8 
5.1 
4,2 
4.6 
4.6 
6.1 
8,9 
3.8 
6.8 
4.6 
6,1 

4,9 
6.0 
6,4 
4.9 
16 
8,9 
3,8 
a,  9 
6,4 
8,0 
2.6 
6,.t 
17 

tG«.71 

66.66 
70.46 
n7.34 
48.61 
61. 8g 
71.38 
87.66 
84.28 
46.80 
68.08 
67.60 
M..88 

17 

16 

JH^^::: 

16 

6 

^^^^^^^Rbm 

16.5  \      B78.47 
19.2         702.6ft 

68 

^^^^^^Bl  A  fr  MM* 

9 
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7.3 
22.7 
17.2 
14.6 
12,8 
14.4 
16.2 

K7 
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370.46 
009,83 
823.98 

838.40 
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7 

20 

9 
11 
17 

^^^^■|^  njcifcn    RUtl    cmmtmM. 

«Ka.  m 
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41.28 
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1^.40 
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13 
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6.1 
8.9 
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14.8 
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I9!l.2r) 
49a.  27 
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770,27 
826.86 
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^^Hpr.:::::::::::::::: 
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^^^^^^^^^B  f&nU                ....... 

2 

4,8 
8.4 

2,8 

48.6(» 
47.60 
81.88 

6 

9 
7 
4 

138 

111 

a9i 

1 

Htrikks  and  Lockouts. — A  statement  h  given  of  each  strike  and 

K*kout  (X'curring  in  the  Stnte  during  the  years  1899  and  19iH).  There 

34  strikes  repoited  in   1890,  and  33  striken  up  to  November, 

IWU.     Several  of  the  strikes  embi-aced  features  of  the  boycott  and  of 

he  lockout. 

Emfloyment  Agkkcjies. — An  account  is  given  of  the  operation  of 
private  employment  agencies  in  Colorado,  and  of  the  free   public 
ituplaj-nwnt  ofRces  in  other  Stntes.      Reccmunendalum  vh  wmd^s  lt>v  ^)cv^ 
thlisbmeni  of  frue  imhlic  eiimlovmont  offices^  \i\  C^\ot^o» 
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Mine  Statistics. — The  total  value  of  the  mineral  product  of  Col- 
orado during  1809  was  *48,320,341.98.  Of  this,  $26,508,675.57  wis 
gold;  *13,771,731.10  silver;  $6,170,765.53  lead,  and  $1,869,169.78 
copper.  There  were  39,210  mine  employees  in  1899  and  40,111  in 
1900.  This  con\,prises  miners,  ore  haulers,  and  smelter  men  employed 
in  and  around  metalliferous  mines  and  smelters.  The  wages  of  minen 
vary  from  $2.50  to  $4  per  day,  $3  being  considered  miners'  wages  tt 
most  mining  camps.  The  shifts  are  usually  from  8  to  10  hours.  The 
coal  output  for  1899  was  4,806,879  tons.  There  were  88  ooal  mines 
in  operation,  employing  7,321  coal  miners. 

Miscellaneous. — Other  chapters  of  the  report  consist  of  articles 
or  reports  on  agriculture,  the  shorter  working  day,  education,  immi- 
gration, population,  employers'  liability,  and  bureaus  of  labor  statis- 
tics. The  report  also  contains  reproductions  of  labor  laws  and  judicial 
decisions  affecting  labor,  and  abstracts  from  published  reports. 

INDIANA. 

Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  tha  Department  of  StatiHtics^  for  1899  and 
1900,     John  B.  Conner,  Chief  of  Bureau.     829  pp. 

The  present  report  treats  of  the  following  subjei*ts:  £xx>nomic  sta- 
tistics, 130  pages;  laboi*  statistics,  SI  pages;  social,  civil,  and  criminal 
statistics,  222  pages;  the  distribution  of  wealth,  97  pages;  agricultural 
statistics,  73  pages;  State  institutions,  38  pages;  railroad  statistics, 
73  pages;  educational  statistics,  15  pages;  miscrellaneous  statistics  and 
index,  73  pages. 

Economic  Statistics. — Under  this  head  are  presented  the  statistics 
of  nuinicipal  and  private  ownership  of  public  utilities  as  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  State  of  Indiana;  a  discussion  of  the  new  law  with  refer- 
once  to  taxation,  etc*. ;  statistics  of  public  expenditures,  receipts,  and 
indebtedne^ss,  and  real  estate  transfers,  mortgages,  and  satisfactions. 

Labor  Statistics. — This  part  of  the  report  contains  statistics  of 
organized  labor,  coal-mine  labor,  wages  paid  in  certain  occupations;  a 
report  of  the  labor  conmiission  of  Indiana  for  1899  and  1900;  a  report 
of  the  factory  inspector,  and  the  text  of  two  labor  laws  enacted  in  1899. 

The  information  relating  to  organized  labor  gives  the  names  of  labor 
organizations,  addresses  of  their  secretaries,  the  trades  and  occupations 
organized,  the  membership  benefit  features,  income  and  expenditure, 
etc.,  of  labor  organizations,  and  the  wage  scales,  average  earnings, 
hours  of  labor,  and  days  of  employment  of  the  members. 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  on  May  31,  1899,  of  408 
labor  organizations  which  reported  to  the  bureau. 
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Rotunis  received  from  3<>*i  orgranizations  show  the  avcragfc  luniuul 
[earniiicf.s  of  nioinUprH  of  hihor  orjfanizutions  to    be  $577,72.     Thry 
wero  unemployed  an  average  of  7s  dayn  during  the  year.     The  pre- 
vailing hours  of  lal>i>r  were  UK  1^  fuid  8  |x^r  day  in  the  order  nn'n tinned. 
KeturuH  from  *^"M  organizations  show  an  aggregate  ineoine  of  !pi55,- 
r  274,84,  and  total  dtslnirsemonts  amounting  to  ii>12«J,2:i4.5lL     Initiation 
[fees  uwiially  mnged  from  3^1  to  !f5  and  the  rnofithly  dues  from  $<K25  to 

The  DrsTRiBUTTON  of  Wealth. — The  information  presentetl  under 
thij^  head  consLsts  ni  *J2  tahlen,  one  for  eaeh  county,  showing  for  each 
)f  the  4  decennial  periods,  1870  to  llHjO,  the  appraised  vahie  of  real 
ind  p«:T8orial  property  as  ohtaini*d  from  the  puhli*-.  records.  The  prop- 
Brty  ownern  are  ilivided  into  25  groups,  according  to  the  viilue  of  their 
:ioldings,  eaeh  group  showing  the  number  of  property  owners  and  the 
roportion  which  they  boar  to  the  tcttal  i>opuhition.  A  suiniuary 
ihle  for  the  Stiiti*  show\^  the  totjil  values  for  each  county  for  IIWO, 
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The  following  recapitulation  for  the  entire  State  shows  the  number 
and  per  cent  of  property  owners  in  each  of  7  groups  for  1900: 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH  IN  1900. 


Property  ovnen. 

PersoiiH  owning  rttil  and  iH.»rMonul  iiroiH.'rty  valued  at — 


Undcr$300 

8300  or  under  $1,000 

fl  .000  or  under  $5,000 

$5,000  or  under  $10.000 

$10,000  or  under  $20.000 

$20,000  or  under  $50,000 

$50,000  or  over *. 


Total 909.220  UCOO 


The  total  number  of  property  owners  enumerated  in  the  State  wss 
909,220  in  1900.  There  were  2,330  firms  and  corporations  owning 
$10,000  and  over.  In  the  statistics  by  counties  it  is  shown  that  the 
value  of  property  in  some  counties  increased  and  in  others  decreased 
more  mpidly  than  the  population,  and  that  the  classes  of  smaller  hold- 
ings have  increased  in  number  far  more  rapidly  than  those  of  larger 
holdings. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — Statistics  are  given,  by  counties,  show- 
ing for  1899  and  1900  the  acreage  and  quantity  of  the  chief  agricul- 
tural products;  also  comparative  tables  showing  the  quantity  produced 
for  a  series  of  years.  The  wages  paid  for  farm  labor  in  1900  are 
shown  for  each  county.  These  varied,  for  males,  from  $11.08  to  $17.12 
per  month,  including  board;  the  average  for  29,610  male  employees 
being  $14.36.  The  wages  paid  for  female  labor,  including  board, 
varied  from  $1.00  to  $4.37  per  month;  the  average  for  9,776  females 
being  $1.74. 

Railroad  Statistics. — Statistical  tables  are  given  showing  for  each 
road  operating  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the 
earnings,  operating  expenses,  passengers  carried,  freight  tonnage, 
average  passenger  and  freight  rates,  number  of  officials  and  employees, 
average  stilaries  and  wages,  hours  of  service,  and  accidents. 

MISSOURI. 

Ttrcnty 'Second  Annual  lit  port  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Lalnyr  Statistics  and 
Inifj)ection  of  the  State  of  Missouri^  for  the  year  ending  Nov^enkber  5, 
1900.     Thomas  P.  Rixey,  Commissioner.     458  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Statistics  of  manobc- 

turos,  113  pages;  prison  factories  and  convict  labor,  9  pages;  indua- 

trial  education,  60  pages;  county  industrial  statistics,  183  pages;  State 

mstitutions,  4  pages;  Government  land  in  Missouri,  8  pages;  timber 

iterests,  2  pages;  commercial  stoue^  2  ya^gea;  wagea^  6  pages;  fMtoiy 
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^^nspoction,  14  pages;  fi^c  emplojriiit?nt  otKocs,  2  pages;  judicial  doci- 
^Aions^  11  pftgcs;  chronology.  5  pages.  An  appendix  of  H^2  pages  eon- 
^Btains  short  chapters  orj  '"scrip''  and  metal-chnck  jmyment  for  labor 
^■nnd  niercbandUe^  the  St,  Ixjuis  8treet-niihva\'  .strike,  hake-shop  inspec- 
^ption,  the  proceedingn  of  the  Dieeting  of  the  National  A.ssi*ciation  of 
^^  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statisti(*s^  and  the  population  of  Missouri, 
1  iSlANUFAda*KE8. — Keturns  from  IJJHT  establishments  an*  puhlished, 

^■the  tiibuhition  beitsg  by  induHtries  and  for  each  establishnient.     The 
^■returns  show  that  during   18iH*   these   estjihlishruents  niaiuifactuivd 
^■goods    valued   at   ^15;^, 1^08,557.     They   einployt^d    57,SSM    males   un<l 
14,737  fepiales,  or  a  total  of  72,625  persons,  including  salaried  eui- 

Iployee^s,  The  total  wages  {laid  aniouuted  to  ;?:^S,S45j6013.  Th4»  aver- 
age wage  rates  have  changed  very  litth'  siiH*e  the  preceding  vear. 
I  Convict  Laboe.— Eight  prison  factories  in  the  State  manufactured 
goods  to  the  vahie  of  $2,482,2tH.  They  employed  74  skilled  and  L55ti 
I  unskilled  males  arnl  lU  skilled  and  lt)5  unskilled  femnles.  All  of  the 
unskilled  males  and  40  unskilled  females  were  convieb^.  An  extract 
frtmi  the  rcpo?-t  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Coumiission  on  prisofj 
hibor  is  included  in  this  chapter. 
Induhthial  Education,— This  chapter  contains  a  scries  of  10  articles 
on  the  advantages  of  skilled  labor,  industrial  und  maruial  training,  etc. 
County  Industrial  Statistics.  -A  description  is  given  of  each 

I  county,  showing,  among  other  things,    the   location  and   resources, 
iiianufactures,   new  enterprises  desired,  mid  average  wages  paid  in 
certain  occupations. 
Timber  Interests. — An  account  is  given  of  the  resources  and  pro- 
duction of  timher  in  the  Stati\     During  LS9I>  tlie  t'Otal  surplus  pro- 
eduction  of  timl>er  was  valued  nt  ^12,020,780.     Ahiait  IjKK^  i>ersons 
rere  employed  in  the  various  hranches  of  the  timber  industry. 

CoMMEitcTAL  Stone.     A  lu^cf  acctHint  is  given  of  the  varicnis  kinds 
jf  commercial  stone  fouu<l  in  the  State. 

Waueb. — Statistics  are  given  of  wages  paid  to  steam  railway  employ- 
DC^  and  to  wage-earners  in  other  inipirtaut  industries. 

Free  KMeix>YMHNT  Offu:es. — A  statement   is  given   showing,   b^^ 

•c^ujmtions,  the  niimher  of  applications  for  situations  and  for  help 

received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Octoher  1,  11*00.     Tlie  statement 

shows  that  at  the  St.  Lmiis  olhcc  :{,5ori  males  arid  ♦J.S7   females  applied 

for  work.     Of  these,   1,340  males  and  56i^  females  secured  positions 

'through  thf*  agency  of  the  office.     There  were  2,281  orders  for  help, 

3t>5  of  which  remained  uiidlled.     At  the  Ivjinsas  City  oflice,   which 

ras   openetl    December    18,   1899,    6,7l>2   males    and   l,3li>   females 

ipplied   for  work   during  tln^  rune  and  one4adf  months.     Of  these, 

,2t*l   males  and    l,o77  fenailes  secured  positions.     There  were  5,243 

ipplicatioiib  for  help,  M5  of  which  remained  untilled. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Third  Blimnml  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  LcAor  of  the  State  of  Ne^c 
Ilampshire.  1899-1900.  L.  H.  Carroll,  Commissioner.  S47, 
XXX,  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Newspapers  and 
publishing  companies,  5  pages;  directory  and  statistics  of  manufactur- 
ing industries,  62  pages;  statistics  of  creameries,  5  pages;  manufac- 
turing statistics  by  counties,  8  pages;  description  and  statistics  of 
leading  cities  and  towns,  57  pages;  railroad  employee^*,  4  pages;  fire 
chronology,  20  pages;  strikes,  7  pages;  United  States  census  statistics, 
25  pages;  railroad,  telegraph,  and  telephone  taxation  for  190^),  6 
pages;  New  Hampshire  labor  laws,  25  pages.  A  special  report  on 
the  summer  boarding  business  and  resorts  in  New  Hampshire  in  1^ 
is  appended. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — A  table  is  presented  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  from  1,331  estab- 
lishments. These  figures  cover  all  but  three  of  the  important  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  the  State.  The  ^gregate  results  of  these 
returns  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

EatabliRhmentfl  considere*! 1, 331 

Capital  invefitM $86,632,297 

Value  of  pnxluct $103, 429, 553 

Cost  of  material $58,404,515 

Number  of  male  wage-eamera 49, 483 

Numl)er  of  female  wage-eamera 24,002 

Total  wage-earners 73, 485 

Wageti  paid  male  wage-earners $19, 278, 802 

Wages  paid  female  wage-eanier^ $6, 865, 538 

T(  )tal  wageH  paid $26, 144, 340 

Number  of  Balarie*!  emj»loyeep 1, 653 

Total  salaries  paid $1, 979, 802 

Tax  c»s  pai d $697 ,  743 

Insurance  er)st $338, 923 

Amount  invest^Ml  in  i)ermant'nt  repairs,  enlargements,  eU^ $1,  710, 302 

Of  the  1,881  establishments,  585  reported  an  incre4i8e  and  St>  a 
decrease  in  the  pi'oduction  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year:  32S 
report(»d  increased  and  1>  reported  decreased  wages. 

Ckeamekiks. — Statistics  are  given  of  the  creameries  in  operation  in 
the  State  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1899  and  1900,  and  their 
locality.  For  the  year  ending  June  80, 1900, 45  creameries  reported  a 
total  invested  capital  of  ^226,840.  The  entire  product  of  the  45 
creameries  was  valued  at  $1,179,055.  They  gave  employment  to  121 
wage-earners  and  29  salaried  ]>ersons,  and  paid  a  total  of  $56,694  in 
Images  and  $9,835  in  salaries. 
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Leading  Cities  and  Towns. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  ])rief  descrip- 
tion of  each  of  the  leading  cities  and  towns  and  the  principal  indus- 
tries; also  statistics  of  manufacturer  covering  the  same  items  as  those 
above  mentioned. 

KAII.ROAD  Ebiployees. — ^This  presentation  shows  the  milway  mile- 
age and  the  estimated  numl)er  of  employees  and  wages  paid  in  the 
steam  and  electric  railway  service  in  the  State. 

Strikes. — Brief  accounts  are  given  of  the  strikes  that  o<;curred  in 
the  State  from  January,  1899,  to  July,  1900.  During  tliis  period  only 
9  strikes  were  reported,  5  of  which  were  due  chiefly  to  wage  disputes, 
1  to  a  question  of  trade  unionism,  and  the  other  3  to  the  employment, 
discharge,  and  promotion  of  employees,  respectively.  Four  of  the 
strikes  failed,  the  others  being  either  cntirel}'  or  partly  successful. 


SEVEVTH   AHKUAL    REPOET   OF   THE   OHIO    STATE    BOAED   OF 

AEBITEATION. 

Seventh  Atimial  Report  of  tha  Ohio  State  Board  of  Arhitraiion^  fvr 
the  year  endiyig  Deceinher  30^  1S99,  fFoseph  Bishop,  Secretary. 
62  pp. 

This  report  contains  a  detiiiled  account  of  23  ciuscs  of  dispute  that 
were  brought  to  the  attention  of  tlio  !)<)ard  during  the  year  1899  under 
the  Ohio  arbitration  law.  Only  a  portion  of  these  were  strikes  and 
lockouts,  the  other  disputes  having  been  settled  before  reaching  that 
stage,  either  through  the  efforts  of  the  >)oard  or  othei-wise.  The  board 
recommended  an  amendment  to  the  arbitration  law,  empowering  the 
board,  in  certain  ca^es,  to  compel  tlie  temponiry  suspension  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  pending  adjustment  or  arbitmtion. 


REGENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
BELGIUM. 

Ammiaire  de  la  Legisldtioji  du  Travail,  S^  Annee,  1899.  Office  du 
Travail,  Ministcre  de  I'lndustrie  et  du  Travail.     1900.     xiv,  503  pp. 

The  present  volume  constitutes  the  third  of  a  series  of  annual 
repoi-ts  on  labor  legislation  prepared  and  published  by  the  Belgian 
labor  bureau.  It  contains  the  text  of  laws  enacted  and  important 
regulations,  orders,  and  decrees,  issued  concerning  labor  during  the 
year  1899  in  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and 
colonies,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  in  14  States 
of  the  United  States.  An  appendix  contains  the  text  of  labor  laws 
enacted  in  1898  in  New  Zealand,  which  had  been  omitted  from  the 
second  annual  report. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Seventh  An?itial  Repm*t  an  Changes  i?i  Wages  and  Hours  of  Lahor  in 
the  United  Kimjdom,  1899.  Ixxviii,  293  pp.  (Published  by  the 
Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  annual  reports  dealing  with  the 
changes  in  the  market  rates  of  wages  and  the  recognized  hours  of  labor 
of  working  people  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  changes  in  1899, 
recorded  in  the  present  report,  are  based  upon  1,800  returns  from 
employers  and  employers'  associations,  1,400  from  trade  unions,  700 
from  local  correspondents,  and  700  from  official  sources.  The  returns 
for  1899,  as  a  whole,  show  a  continued  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  labor,  the  proportion  of  unemployed  members  of  trade  unions 
reported  being  smaller  than  in  any  year  since  1890,  and  the  changes 
both  with  regard  to  increased  wages  and  to  hours  of  labor  being 
generally  favorable  to  the  working  people. 

The  tables  following  summarize  the  principal  data  contained  in  the 
returns  for  the  vears  1894  to  1899: 


CHANGES  IN 

RATES  OF  WAGES 

.  IWl  TO  1899. 

Year. 

Changcj 

In- 
creases. 

In  raU's  0 

De- 
creases. 

Total. 

Separate  ii 

Increases 

in  rates  of 

wages. 

uiividuals affected  by- 
Changes 
De-     1     leaving 
creases  ;  wages  same 
in  rates  .  at  end  as  at 
of  wages,    beginning 
;     of  year. 

Total  indi- 

Yiduals 

affected  by 

changes  in 

rates  of 

wages. 

Averagt' 
weekly  in- 
crease in 
ntesof 
wagesL 

18M 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

608 
624 
1,471 
1,411 
1,845 
1,669 

171 
180 
136 
107 
61 
24 

779 
804 
1,607 
1,518 
1,406 
1,698 

175,615 

79,867 

882,225 

560,707 

1,003,290 

1,174,444 

488,367 

851,895 

167,357 

13,855 

11.865 

1,132 

6.414 
4,956 
68,072 

670,886 
436,718 
607,654 
607.444 
1,016,160 
1,176,675 

alO.880 

a.S14 

.211 

.»# 

.»6 

7SS 
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CUANliES  Ui  HOURS  OF  I*ABOR,  Ism  TO  \tm. 


Cluiiig€8  In  tumn  ot  labor. 

Septtfute  individuals 
nftccte*!  by— 

Totitl  liidl* 

vidnniti 

n(r<H.'tc<l  by 

ehiLn^cM  In 

huun$  oi 

latmr. 

weekly  re- 

You. 

In. 

De- 

Total. 

IjlCTCttBCa 

!n  houre 
of  Labor 

in  hours 
of  tabor. 

duction  tn 

tiuurs  of 

Ittbor. 

MM                       

l«ft                         

IMM                          

3 

12 
22 
7 
1» 
4 

219 
129 
223 
»47 
193 
20& 

221 
141 
245 
2H 
202 
200 

12351 
1.287 
73,eifi 
l,OdO 
1,277 
2,600 

77,090 
21.  ilH 

87.772 
»3.^10 

21725 
10P*/J71 
70,l«2 
R9.OI0 

4.01 
.78 

Wff. 

itW.  . *.,#.♦. 

4.08 
2.10 

3.fi4 

Thr  auta  yihown  in  tho  a!K)vo  bihle-M,  as  well  as  in  tho  genenil  tables 
^bicli  follow,  do  not  include  returns  regarding  agrifultunil  lahorern^ 
[len,  and  railroad  employees,  which  arc  sepimtely  treated  in  the 
>rt 
CiiANOEB  IN  Rates  of  Wages. — The  unit  adopted  for  comparison 
i^  the  rate  of   wages  for  a  full  week\s  work,  exclui^ive  of  o%Trtime, 

Pat  the  end  of  181>9,  compared  with  a  Hiniilar  week  at  the  end  of  181)8. 
During  the  year  \SW  the  wage.*:*  of  lJTf)»570  persons  were  affected 
by  wage  changoH,  1,174,444  of  whom  had  their  wages  increased  and 
but  14'^^  suffered  ti  reduction.  The  net  result  of  these  changes  was 
^an  aggregiite  rii*e  of  £tKJ,9u5  (Sf442,88l>)  i>er  week,  compared  with 
fcjC80.815  (»393,28ij)  in  1898  and  £31,507  (*153,3*2D)  in  1897;  The  net 
^increase  per  week  per  employee  affected  by  changes  in  wage8  \vas 
Is.  tU(U  ($0,375).  Whih^  the  numlK^r  of  pcrsoui^  who  had  their  wages 
K  increased  in  1899  was  greater  than  that  returned  in  any  previous  year, 
the  numl>er  in  whose  cjise  the  changes  fullow^nl  strike,-^  was  the  smallest 

Ion  record,  namely,  34,273,  or  3  per  cent  of  the  whole.  In  the  ca8e  of 
63  per  cent  of  the  employees  considered,  the  changes  wei-e  the  residt 
bf  direct  negotiation;  in  32  per  cent,  of  arbitration,  mediation,  or 
other  forms  of  conciliation,  and  in  15  per  cent,  of  the  {lutornatic  action 
of  sliding  scales. 
The  following  table  shows,  by  industries,  the  niiudier  of  changes  in 
the  rates  of  wages  in  IS99  and  the  number  of  employees  atfected: 

Mp^aEB  OF  INCREASE  AND   DECREASES   IN    WEEKLY   WAGK8,  AND   KMl'LOYEES 
AFFECTED,  BY  rKDUBTRIES,  ims. 
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As  in  the  previous  year,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  changes 
in  rates  of  wages  in  1899  was  the  rise  of  miners'  wages,  the  group  of 
mining  and  quarrying  showing  a  total  of  666,688  individual  employees 
whose  wages  were  increased,  while  none  suffered  a  reduction.  Wages 
in  the  textile  trades  were  increased  in  the  t»se  of  232,423  employeosi 
and  decreased  in  the  case  of  231.  In  the  groups  of  mining  and  quarry- 
ing, building,  and  employees  of  public  authorities,  all  the  changl'^ 
reported  were  in  the  nature  of  increased  wages. 

The  net  results  of  these  changes  in  rates  of  wages  during  a  period 
of  yeai-s  are  shown  by  industries  in  the  following  table: 

AVERAGE  INCREASE  IN  RATES  OF  WAGES.  BY  INDUSTRIES,  IWM  TO  18». 


IndUHtries. 

Average  Inorcaw  per  employee  per  week. 
am.    1    1W6.        1806.    1    ]f(9T.    1    lfl9A.    '    1««9. 

BuildinK 

10.345 

a.  421 

a.  167 

.112 

.335 

a. 076 

.360 

10. 4U 
a. 461 
.003 
.046 
.502 
a.  127 
.390 

10.502 
a.  127 
.370 
.020 
.314 
.416 
.294 

90.517  1  to.  502  i     lUW 

Mlninj?  and  qiiarryinfif 

.  132  .       .416            396 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuildiug 

.269  ,       .27U  =         .6U 

Textile 

.041      a.OW  '          122 

ClothinK 

.476  '       .091           .J74 

MiMcellaneons 

.507  '       .390  1          390 

Employees  of  public  authuiitien 

.350  1      .345  1        .->t 

Total 

U.330 

a. 814 

.213 

.259  ,       .»(5  1        .375 

aDecn 

sa»e. 

While  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  increased  wages  wiw 
greater  in  1899  than  in  1898,  the  average  net  increase  in  wages  per 
employee  was  slightly  lower.  The  industry  group  of  metal,  engineer- 
ing, and  shipbuilding  shows  the  greatest  increase  per  employee,  namely, 
2s.  7id.  ($0,634).  The  slightest  net  increase  per  employee  occurred  in 
the  group  of  textiles,  namely,  6d.  ($0,122).  The  groups  of  building 
tnides,  clothing,  and  employees  of  public  authoritie^s  show  an  unbn>ken 
succession  of  net  increases  in  rates  of  wages  for  each  year  of  the 
period. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  returns  of  the  precise  numlier 
of  persons  affected  by  changes  in  wage  nites  in  the  wise  of  agricul- 
tural laborers,  railway  employees,  and  seamen,  these  grouj^s  have 
been  sepai*ately  considered  in  the  report. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales, 
information  was  obtained  mainly  from  the  chairmen  of  runil  district 
councils  regarding  the  current  I'ates  of  weekly  (»sh  wages  in  January 
and  June,  1899,  and  these  nites  were  compared  with  those  returned 
for  corresponding  dates  in  1898.  The  returns  thus  received  were 
exclusive  of  piecework  earnings  and  extra  payments  or  allowances  of 
any  kind.  They  showed  a  continued  improvement  in  the  wages  of 
agricultural  laborers.  The  districts  in  which  an  increase  in  wages 
was  reported  for  1899  conta\iiiidl^^,\^\\«X>c>T^st%.jVfeS\^>i^ 
^  laborers  in  districts  where  \vag^  AfcAV\i^^N«i%a>QwX»%A&*  '^ftifcNRta^ 
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oet  effpt't  of  Uie^e  cbmges  was  an  iiicretuse  of  £^*,4<i9  ($31,481)  per 
wesek,  or  sd,  ($0,162)  per  hoad,  the  Hiimc  inort^aso  sih  in  tho  prtM^pding 
year  The  reixjrt**  from  Si-otlarid  showed  an  upward  movpiiKMit  in 
wmge-is  though  the  niovenient  was  not  sufficient  to  affei^t  the  predomi- 
nant ratios  [jard.  In  Irehind  Imt  fow  ohange.s  were  report-ed,  hut  whore 
thin  <iid  Uiko  i)lu4»e  they  resulted  in  ificreased  wage>. 

The  rates  of  wago«  of  .seamen  were  lia^ed  npc»ri  riiturriM  furnisliod 
hy  ?*npenriteri<leut.s  of  the  inereMntile  marine  in  the  varioas  portj^  of 
the  Iving'dom.  The  monthly  wiij^e,s  on  steamships  show  thii  following 
increases:  Ahle  seamen,  from  VM  3d.  ($19.28)  in  1898  to  82s.  8d. 
($2n.  ll)tn  Is9«»,  or3s,  fuL  ($0.s3);  firemen  and  trimmers,  from  84s.  2d. 
($2<>.4.H) in  1898  to  87h.  2d.  (*2L21)  in  1899,  or  3h.  m.T4).  The  monthly 
wages  of  able  ttenuien  on  nailing  vessels  intTeased  from  5t)s.  Td,  ($18.77) 
in  1S9S  to  59s.  KM  ($14.5*1)  in  1899,  or  38*  3d.  ($0.79).  The  rates  of 
wages  given  are  in  addition  to  food. 

The  information  cx>neerning  railway  employee*^  i**  shown  in  the  form 
of  actual  i*arnings,  n^  tlw  ri'rnimeratiori  is  usujilly  regulat4Hl  Ijy  grad- 
uated HC7iles  of  j>ay  rather  than  hy  tixed  wage  rates.  It  is  intended  to 
ijidiaUo  the  total  effect  of  all  changes  in  the  earnings  of  railway 
employees,  whether  arising  out  of  real  changes  in  the  scale  of  pay, 
onlinary  a<lvances  under  existing  Himles,  or  overtime  or  short  time. 
RetunKH  are  published  from  29  companies,  employing  together  over 
5Hi  jK*r  cent  of  the  milway  eTnploy*»es  in  the  United  Kirigdfnu.  The 
n^turtis  summarized  in  the  folh>wing  tiihle  cover  the  number  of 
Mlployecs  and  the  avenige  wages  for  the  first  week  in  Decern i»or  of 
€»ath  year  from  18t»0  to  1899  in  the  piu^senger,  freight,  lot^omotive,  and 
marhini»ry  construction  dt'jiartmi'nts; 

AVKRAUK   WA<Ji»    PAID    RAILWAY    EMPUJYKEfi    IK   2^   OoMPANlKS.    FIRST    WEPtK    IN 

DRC£MBBR,  IBM  TO  imw. 


4 

i 

4 


L 

Scotliifid 

1 

trolAnd 
(8  t'nm|oiiiii*»). 

Unitetl  KlnRYlrim 

p      1 

""^Iw.^. 

Employ- 

Waifes. 

Employ- 

Wngvf. 

Employ- 
ees, 

Wiigca. 

p. 

tt2l  (tVv  '    15. 9-1 

41.  IW 
42,660 

{>.4A 
5.61 
.57 

17.354 
17,371 
17,708 

$Lb6 
4.72 
4.72 
4.71 

380,114 
808,  IQK 

412.  aw 

$&.H 

c---' 

6.01 
0.11 
6.28 

5.00 

1  lie  av*-*ruge  wugrs  <if  railway  employees  show  a  gradual  rise  during 
thf  four-year  iM*riod,  The  avv*ni.ge  weekly  wages  paid  by  the  29  com- 
panies during  the  fii'ist  wc^k  in  Deeemlier,  1S99,  wa«  25s.  3d.  ($#j.l4), 
an  inc^rease  of  7id.  ($0,147)  over  the  average  for  the  same  week  in 
1898, 

CtiAKOKS  IN  Horn8  of  LiAbob. — During  the  year  1899  a  smaller 
wnrkinif  proph  had  their  hours 


I 

I 


Lup\o>fv 
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in  1899.  Of  209  changes  in  hours  of  labor  reported  in  1899,  all  bat  4 
resulted  in  a  reduction.  The  hours  were  reduced  in  the  cases  of  38,349 
and  increased  in  the  cases  of  2,600  employees.  The  net  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  per  week  per  employee  was  3.54  hours,  as  compared 
with  2.10  in  1898,  4.03  in  1897,  0.73  in  1896,  1.94  in  1895,  aod  4.04  in 
1894. 

The  following  table  shows  for  the  years  1894  to  1899  the  number  of 
employees  affected  by  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor,  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  per  week  of  such  changes: 

EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED  BY  CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  BY  EXTENT  OF  CHANGE 

PER  WEEK,  1894  TO  1899. 


Employees  whoso  houn*  per  week  were— 

Year 

Incrca«ed. 

Decreased. 

Total 

Under 
1  hour. 

1  hour 
or  over. 

Under 
1  hour. 

1  or  un- 
der 2 
hours. 

2  or  un- 
der 4 
hours. 

4  or  un- 
der 6 
hour». 

6  or  un- 
der 8 
hours. 

Shoun 
or  oyer. 

1894 

128 
1,287 
1,717 
356 
833 
650 

2,686 
2,961 
4,871 
9,468 
10,213 
4,203 

4,141 
9,675 
10,695 
80,636 
8,553 
9.662 

37,6a5 
5,235 
11,939 
11.534 
18.871 
9,557 

9,536 
1.926 
2,200 
6.303 
2.710 
3,733 

20.504 
1,229 
8,301 
6,668 
2.260 
1,886 

2,628  1     t:  im 

1895 

422 
l.fri9 
6.978 

165 
4.909 

22,715 
108. 2n 
70,  «S 
a9.M9 
S5.9« 

1896 

71,899 

705 

944 

2,060 

1897 

1898 

1899 

The  nunil>er  of  working  people  who  obtained  an  eight-hour  day 
during  1899  was  3,316,  of  whom  2,297  were  employed  in  private 
establishments  and  1,019  were  employees  of  public  authorities.  There 
were  no  reversions  from  an  eight-hour  day  to  longer  hours  of  labor. 

The  following  tjible  shows,  by  industries,  the  number  of  changes  in 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  number  of  employees  affected  during  the 
year  1899: 

NUMBER   OF   INCREASES    AND    DECREASES    IN    HOURS    OF   LABOR,    AND    EMPLOYEE? 
AFFECTED,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1899. 


Industries. 

Changes. 

Employees  affected. 

Decrease 
per  em- 
ployee in 

In- 
creases. 

De- 
creases. 

Total. 

Houn 

in- 
creased. 

Hours 

de- 
creased. 

Total. 

hours  of 
labor. 

Buildlngr 

3 

1 

81 
9 

22 
1 
8 

61 

23 

84 
10 
22 
1 
8 
61 
23 

2,060 
660 

8,018 
3,228 
7,270 
118 
2,663 
6,476 
6,681 

10,068 
8.778 
7,270 
118 
2.663 
6.476 
6,681 

0.98 

Mlnin^f  and  quarryinf? 

8.88 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding . . 

4.41 

Textile 

1  00 

Clothing 

2.81 

Miscellaneous 

2.87 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

8.82 

Total 

4 

206 

209 

2,600 

83,349 

86,949 

8.64 

Of  the  35,949  persons  affected  by  changes  in  hours  of  labor  in  1899 
10,063  were  employed  in  the  building  trades,  but  the  net  reduction 
per  week  per  employee  was  smaller  in  that 'than  in  any  of  the  other 
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Ip^  uf  in<Justnes.     The  four  changes  resuUiiifr  iu  i  tie  reused  hours 

ibor  ficcurred  in  the  groups  of  huiicliug  and  mining  and  quarrying. 

PiKiCK  Prick  Lists  and  Sudino  Scales.— Duriny;  the  year  1899*  19 

Bi'w  lAiH'o  priee  llnti*  were  aj,n'eed  to  and  9  old  li^ts  were  amended  or 

ctcnded.     The  lists  whieh  are  t^iven  in  the  report  weT*e  for  oecupa- 

»w*  in  the  metal  and  shipbuilding,  textile,  boot  and  shoe,  tailoring, 

printing,  wood-working,  ghis^-bottle,  and  basket  and  brush  making 

linduj*triei*-     New  /sliding  wage  scales  are  given  for  8teel  w^orkcra  and 

blast-fumnc^  men.    The  report  ako  eontain8  a  list  of  working  rules, 

|lMutual  agreenieutw,  piece  price  liBts,  sliding  sealan,  etc.,  in  operation 

1899, 

'Xtjuprt  OH  Standard  Tmw  RaicJt  oj  Wages  in  the  United  IClngdom  in 
IBOO^  \Hth  Chmparativf  Tahfnt,  xii,  210  pp.  (Published  by  the 
IjalMir  l>epartment  of  the  British  Board  of  Ti-ade.) 

This  reix>rt  wa.s  prepared  in  eontiriuation  of  tlie  volume  on  standard 

[time  rates,  wliich  foniied  Part  III  of  the  first  reyxirt  of  the  Labor 

tH?|mrtnient  on  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  published  in  1S94.     The 

[ebangps  in  nites  of  wagers  and  hours  of  lalM:>r  whieh  liave  takrii  place 

Ij^inee  the  publication  of  the  report  of  1894  have  In-en  published  ruunfhly 

land  annually  by  the  British  Jjabor  Deptirtment,  and  have  been  reviewed 

|fn>n»  Mme  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.     The  present  vobinie  rejjivsents  the 

Inet  result  of  these  changes  in  many  of  the  more  iniportunt  trades  and 

[lot'uUties  up  to  the  beginning  of  19rMJ,  and  thus  forms  a  fresh  starting 

[point  for  use  in  the  study  of  future  irublications  of  changes  in  wages 

ind  liours  of  labor.     The  standard  rates  of  tiuje  wages  with  which  the 

jrewent  volume  deiils  are  those  mtes  which  are  i-ecognized  as  applica- 

l»Ii%  usually  as  mininnun  nites  of  pay,  to  the  renuinenition  of  a  con- 

liidemble  number  of  employees  in  the  industries  and  localities  given. 

The  statistical  tables  wliich  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  present  report 

l^liow,  for  each  occupation  arul  ln(*jility,  the*  standard  rates  of  wages  and 

[hours  of  labcu*  recognized  on  January  1.  190U,  in  the  building,  engi- 

jncering  and  shipbuilding,  printing  and   imblishtng,  cabinetmaking^ 

latnd  brK>t  and  shoe  making  trades,  and   by  gas  stokers,  police  con- 

!<tiibl**'S,  and  seamen;  the  nites  of  wages  recognized  on  January  1  of 

each  of  a  series  of  3^ears  in  the  building,  engineering  and  shipbuild' 

ling,  and  printing  trades,    and  by  seametj;  the  percentage  variations 

|i)f  wages  of  txjal  hciivers,  ironworkers,  and  cotton  operatives  during 

In  iSeries  of  years,  and  the  average  wages  and  earnings  of  agricultiuml 

I  laborers,  cattlemen,  and  shepherds  in  1898.     The  rej^^ort  also  contains 

|h  list  of  working  rules  and  other  documents  regulating  wages,  horn's 

lof  labor,  and  other  working  conditions  in  1900. 
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Report  oil  Standard  Piece  Rates  of  Wagei<  and  Slidint/  Sealr«  in  tkt 
United  Kiiigdoin.  1900.  xxv,  308  pp.  (Published  liy  the  Labor 
Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

The  present  work  was  prepared  in  continuation  of  the  volume  on 
standard  piece  rates  which  formed  Part  II  of  the  first  report  of  the 
Labor  Department  on  wages  and  houi^  of  tabor,  published  in  18W. 
It  contains  detailed  statements  of  some  of  the  moi-e  important  piece- 
rate  lists  and  sliding  scales  in  operation  in  \Tirious  ti-ades.  The  work 
is  not  intended  to  present  a  complete  statement  of  all  piece  rates  in 
existence  in  Great  Britain,  but  to  illustrate  the  general  nature  and 
application  of  the  standard  piece  rates  by  which  the  renmneration  of 
employees  is  governed  in  a  large  number  of  industries. 

The  object  of  this  report,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  is  to  give 
information  with  regard  to  the  varied  and  complicated  systems  of  cal- 
culating wages  which  prevail  in  many  important  British  industries  and 
thus  to  facilitate  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  employers  and  employees  in  many  trades,  which  are 
often  difficult  to  follow  owing  to  the  technical  character  of  the  points 
involved. 

The  detailed  statements  of  the  lists  of  piece  rates  and  sliding  s<^los 
are  grouped  according  to  the  following  industries:  Building  trades 
mining  and  quarrying,  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades 
textiles,  clothing  trades,  printing  and  allied  trades,  coopering,  glass 
trades,  dock  labor,  basket  and  chair  making,  and  brush  making.  The 
statements  are  usuidly  accompanied  by  remarks  giving  the  date  and 
circumstances  of  the  introduction  of  each  list,  the  extent  and  scojx?  of 
its  operation,  and,  when  possible,  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  list  since  the  end  of  1893.  Explanations  are  also  made  of  any 
peculiarities  of  arrangement  or  construction,  or  of  tex'hnical  tenns 
used.  Appendixes  contain  st^itements  of  357  piece  price  lists  and  10 
sliding  scales,  showing  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  trade,  the  locality 
covered  by  the  list  or  scale,  and  the  date  when  made. 

Report  on  the  Wages  and  Earningn  of  Agricaltuml  TjtlMtnrH  In  the 
Vnlhd  Khuidom,  19(X).  x,  290  pp.  (Publishe<l  by  the  Lftlx)r 
Department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  assistant  commissioner  of  the 
La}>or  Department  of  the  lioard  of  Trade.  Agricultural  labor  Is 
treated  in  detiiil  for  each  of  the  countries  of  England, Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  the  repoi't  showing  in  each  case  the  wages  and  i^i-nings 
of  the  various  classes  of  agricultural  laborers,  their  duties,  terms  of 
engagement,  and  methods  of  remuneration.  An  introduction  to  the 
detailed  report  contains  a  summary  of  the  information  presented  and 
an  explanation  of  the  methods  by  which  the  data  were  obtained.    The 
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'^faili-r  \XLVt  of  tho  voluino  ron8i8tH  uf  ap|>«Mulixos  coutainin*^  st4iti8tieiil 
tiilile^  .showing  by  countries  und  ininor  civil  divisions  of  th(^  United 
Kingdom  the  wa^^fes  and  earningt?  of  agricultund  lul>on?rH  io  1898^ 
!  cun]|icinitivc  wage  dat^v  for  tliffercnt  yeiirs,  tho  niim^jor  of  agricultural 
labon'rx,  and  the  numlicr  and  size  of  agricultural  holdings.  The 
report  also  contains  a  map  of  the  United  Kingdom  showing  thti  earn- 
iugh  of  agricrdtural  laborers  in  18DS  by  counties,  and  charts  showing 
flt]etuution.s  in  wage^  between  1850  and  ls91)* 

The  term  of  engagejnent  of  farm  servants  is  usually  by  tho  year  or 

half  year  in  iS<*otland,  Wales,  the  T»orth  of  EnglanrI,  and  the  north  of 

IreUmd.     In  other  part8of  England  and  Ireluiul  the  agricultural  lalK>r- 

cr^  are  usmilly  engaged  by  tlie  week,  although  the  men  in  cliarge  of 

[aninmls  are  fnxjuently  engaged  for  a  longer  term.     In  most  of  the 

nortliem  ciiuntie^  of  England  and  in  Wales  thi*  yearly  and  half-yearly 

letigiigi^ments  are  mainly  confined  to  unmarried  men,  the  married  men 

flieing  gen<*nilly  engag<*d  br  the  week.     Th*i  system  of  hiring  farm 

[>iervantH  at  fairs  still  exists  in  Scotland,  the  noHh  of  Enghmd  and  the 

I  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  a  few  districts  in  Wah's,  but  it  is  declining  U) 

|«*cime  i»xt4*nt.     In  tether  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  system  is 

[nearly  extinct. 

Tht*  rej>t>rt  shows  that,  although   time  payments  in  cash  form  the 

[main  part  of  the  earnings  of  agricultural  lal)orers^  the  method  (d*  remu- 

nemtion  varies  greatlj'  in  the  diifererjt  imrts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

,  Where  engagements^  were  for  long  terms  allowances  in  kind,  such  as 

I  lioard  and  lodgings  for  single  men  and  free  cottages,  pot^itoes,  fuel, 

I  etc,  for  married  mcn^  were  frequent,  while  extra  cash  payments  for 

>icHH^w^ork,  harvest  work,  overtime,  etc*,  were  few.     On  the  other 

jhand,  in  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England,  where  engage- 

niiMit.s  jire  shorter  and  the  cash  wages  lower,  more  piecework  was  done 

rand  extra  iwiyments  in  cash  at  hay  and  grain  harvest  and  for  overtime 

I  were  mtule,  w^hile  men  in  charge  of  animals  often  received  free  cot- 

tagOM.  journey  money,  and  other  allowances. 

In  a  t'onjparison  of  wages  of  agricuttunil  laborers  in  ditTcrr^nt  imrts 
[of  the  Ignited  Kingdom  it  is  necessary,  then'fore,  to  take  account  not 
)  only  of  tla*  actual  learnings,  hut  also  of  the  junounts  earned  in  cash  froDi 
I  all  iwurces  and  the  value  of  all  allowances  in  kind.  In  1 80S  the  avor- 
Lttg<^  weekly  earnings  ot  farm  lahor«*rs  of  a  siniilar  class,  including  the 
[value  of  all  allow^ances  in  kind,  were  Wh,  Kkh  (WjV.^i)  in  England, 
llOs.  5d.  ($;-i,9lH)  in  Wales,  18s.  Id.  {t4Au)  in  Scotland,  and  10s.  Id. 
{$2 AH)  in  Ireland.  In  each  of  these  countries  the  earnings  were  high- 
jest  near  the  larg*^  manufai  turing  and  mining  centers. 

Compamtive  statistics  of  wages  of  agricultural  lal>orci*s  for  a  seriej^ 

[of  years  are  also  given  in  tlie  rejHjrt.     The  longest  period  given  is  from 

*..  i^^tM   fV...  r.,»p^3i*(  showing  for  each  year  the  rates  of  weekly  cash 
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wages  paid  on  33  farms  in  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  extra  pay- 
ments for  piecework,  overtime,  allowances  in  kind,  etc.  The  wages 
as  thus  reported  increased  from  98.  3d.  ($2.25)  per  week  in  1850  to  13s. 
8id.  ($3.33i)  in  1899,  or  48.2  per  cent  during  50  years.  The  increase 
occurred  chiefly  from  1850  to  1874,  after  which  wage  rates  remained 
almost  stationary  until  1896,  when  they  resmned  an  upward  tendency, 
which  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  period. 

Information  as  to  rates  of  wages  paid  during  the  Ijist  five  years  is  of  a 
much  more  complete  and  detailed  character  than  that  for  earlier  years. 
Returns  for  England  and  Wales  show  that  from  1895  to  1898  the  pre- 
dominant rate  of  wages  increased  steadily  in  districts  where  271,061* 
laborers  were  employed  and  decreased  in  districts  where  1,269  were 
employed.  The  net  increase  in  the  weekly  cash  wages  of  272,338 
laborers  employed  in  the  districts  affected  is  computed  at  £12,972 
($63,128.24),  or  ll^d.  ($0.23)  per  head.  In  1899,  as  compared  with  1898, 
wages  rose  about  4d.  ($0.08)  per  head,  and  in  June,  1900,  as  compared 
with  June,  1899,  wages  increased  about  8id.  ($0.17)  per  head  per  week. 

According  to  this  report  the  rise  in  wages  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  also  in  Scotland,  in  the  last  five  years  is  usually  attributed  by 
emplo^^ers  to  the  scarcity  of  labor,  due  mostly  to  the  competition  of 
other  industries  during  the  last  period  of  commercial  prosperitj^  and 
also  in  certain  districts  to  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves  and  the  militia 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  1899  and  in  1900. 

The  employment  of  women  and  children  in  agriculture  in  England 
has  been  gradually  decreasing  during  the  last  twenty  years,  until  it  has 
nearly  ceased.  In  Scotland,  where  women  are  still  largely  employed 
at  field  and  dairy  work  in  man}^  districts,  the  number  is  steadily 
decreasing. 


DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

I  subject,  be^ii  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  liius  been  oontinuerl  in  tmccesBive  i!«8ut'M. 

pi  n^atiTiAl  imrte  of  (he  <Jm^i(mf!  ixm  ruprotluoed  in  the  Wfinifl  of  the  oourt**,  iiuli- 

le*l  wht*rj  jiliort  hy  qiuit^tion   nmrk^^  ami  whi*u  long  by  hK'ing  printeil  solitl.     In 

tlt^r  tt>  ftive  pjitM'i*.  Huitmlorial  rnjitttT,  net»<UMi  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 

fm*  in  thc^  w<miei  of  tho  tHliUiriiil  riAistT.] 

DECISIONS  UNDKH  STATUTORY  LAW, 

f Constitution ALm'  of  Statiitk— DisfiiARuE  of  Kmpluvkk   him 
>MiKa  A  Mkmhkh  of  a  IjABor  Vmon—GiUmpie  it.   Pmjde^  58 

%fHh*uttni  lit/Hrrfrr.  [mff  1007\ — ^In  tb**  county  i'«iurt  of  Voniiilion 
Liitiity,  in  ,  CharU\s  Gillespie  whs  coiivictrcl  of  utteniptiiif/  to  uaercii 
ne  of  bi8  cuipIoye«\s  to  vv  ithdi'aw  from  a  labor  union  liy  ilischarging 

im.     The  ftction  whh  biised  upon  nn  informiition  fib*d   by  the  Stiite*?^ 

ttomey,  chitrging  Gillespie  witli  vinlHriuji'  sedion  32  of  rbupter  4S, 
ilitled  **  Employment,''  Hurd's  Rovined  StjituttKS,  18*JW»     Said  section 

tads  as  follows:  *'It  sbiill  be  iinbiwfiil  for  nny  iridividiml  or  iiitniifjor  <»f 
ny  tinn,  or  agent,  oHieer,  or  oriiploy<M^  of  wwy  cnnnmny  or  eorponition 
\  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent  employees  froiii  forming,  joining,  and 
[^longing  to  any  lawful  labor  organization,  and  any  siieb  individual, 

lemlx^r,  agent,  otbrer,  or  euiployee  that  eoereesor  att4*nii>ts  to  roe  ice 
[ipjoyecs  by  discharging  or  thnmtoning  to  discharge  from  their 
iploy  or  the  employ  of  any  linii,  c<)mpany,  or  cor|)omtinn  becaust* 
their  connection  with  such  lawful  lalwr  organi;^ation,  shall  be  guilty 
fa  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  ishall  l»e  lined  in  any  sum  not 
cceeding  $1^W)  or  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
:»th»  \n  the  discretion  t)f  tbi^  court/' 
The  ovidence  in  the  cane  showed  that  (fillespie  was  a  contmetor  in 

be  building  tnidi*;  that  at  the  time  the  controversy  arose  be  was 
tnploying  a  number  of  ciirpenters  who  were  kno%vn  as  '"nonunion" 

len;  that  one  of  them,  Reuben  Gil>b(ms,  the  prosecuting  witness,  had 
pen  employed  by  him  for  about  ten  months,  and  tliat  his  employ- 

aent  wa.s  by  the  day;  that  while  so  employed  Gib]»ous  joined  a'*  union 

fcbor  organization;''  that  after  lie  had  l>ecomo  a  member  Gillespie 

ifonned  him  that  he  eoidd  rjotgive  him  eniployment  if  he  desired  to 
?loiig  to  the  union,  claiming  that  the  labor  unions  were  enemies  of 

id  in  buHine^,  and  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  for  him,  under  the 

ircni  *'s,  to  employ  union  help:  tbut  he  stated  to  Gibl>ons  that 

h<  to  remain  in  his  emphjyment  he  would  liave  to  quit  the 
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union,  and  that  if  he  did  not  desire  to  quit  the  union,  he  would  have 
to  l<K)k  elsewhere  for  employment,  and  that  he  could  do  as  he  dtvinnl, 
and  that  (iihbon.s  then  left  his  employment.  After  his  c*onvicti<»ii 
Gillespie  carried  his  ease  u\yon  a  writ  of  error  l>efore  the  supreme 
court  of  Illinois,  which  rendered  its  decision  Decenil>er  2^K  VMt(.\  and 
reversed  the  action  of  the  lower  court.  The  opinion  of  the  i-ourt 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Magnider,  and  in  the  course  of  the  siinu*  he 
used  the  following  language: 

The  question  niised  is  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  of  ♦lune  17, 
1SJ)3  [section  32  set  forth  alK)ve].  The  provisions  of  the  constitution 
of  this  State  which  the  act  in  Question  is  said  to  contravene  aiv:  First, 
section  1  of  article  2  of  the  oill  of  rights,  which  pnividos  that  •'all 
men  are  >)y  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  and 
inalienalde  rights — among  these  are  life,  lilwrty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;''  second,  section  2  of  article  2  of  the  1)111  of  rigiits,  which 
declares  that, ''  no  person  shall  })e  deprive<l  of  life,  lilwrty,  or  pn^jM^rty 
without  due  ])rocess  of  law;''  third,  section  22  of  article *4  of  the  State 
constitution,  wherein  the  legislature  is  prohibited  from  iNissinganv 
local  or  special  law  "granting  to  any  coi*jX)ration,  assoi'iatfon.  or  indi- 
vidual aiu"  special  or  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or  frunchise  what- 
ever." The  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the*  United  States  with 
which  the  statute  in  question  is  said  to  be  in  conflict  is  section  1  of 
the  fourteenth  amendment,  which  provid«»s  that  ''  no  State  shall  niaki* 
or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States?;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  i)er- 
son  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  pi-ocess  of  law,  nor  aeny 
to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

It  may  be  assumed  that  plaintiff  in  error  [Gillespie]  attempted  to  do 
the  act  with  which  h(»  is  charged,  and  that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  dis- 
charge, or  attcMiipt  to  discharge  Reuben  Giblwns  from  his  employ- 
ment because  of  his  connection  with  the  union  laln^r  organization, 
which  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  lawful  labor  organization.  UpiMi 
this  assumption,  the  question  squarely  arises  whether  or  not  the  statute 
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a  menibi'r  of  the  body  iK)litic  is  entitled  under  the  law^  These  tenns 
include  the  light  of  self-defense,  freedom  of  speech,  religious  and 
political  freedom,  exemption  from  arbitrary  aiTCsts,  the  right  fret»ly 
to  l)uy  and  sell  as  others  may.  ^  Indeed,  they  nmy  embrace  all  our  lib- 
erties— personal,  civil,  and  political — including  the  rights  to  lal)or,  to 
contract,  to  t<»i'minate  contracts,  M\d  to  accpiire  i)ropei-ty^  None  of 
these  li})erties  and  rights  can  be  taken  away  except  by  dm*^pi"ocess  of 
law.  )y'he  rights  of  life,  lil>erty,  and  proiM^rty  embraw  wnatever  is 
necej^at-y  to  secure  and  effectuate  the  enjovment  of  those  rights.  The 
rights  of  liberty  and  of  property  include  t&e  right  to  m^quire  proix?rty 
by  lalK)r  and  by  cim tract.  If  an  owner  can  not  be  deprived  of  hfs 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  he  can  not  1x5  deprived  of  any  of 
the  essential  attril)utes  which  l)elong  to  tli£j  right  of  pi-operty  witfiout 
due  i)rocess  of  law.  La}M>r  is  property.)  The  laborer  nas  tho  same 
right  to  sell  his  lal>or  and  to  contract  wlrh  reference  thereto  as  any 
other  proiwrty  owner.  fThi\  right  of  \)roperty  involves^  as  one  of  ita 
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Lmtiiil  uttribute,  the  right  not  only  to  contmct,  but  also  to  torminato 
:  ^  In  the  case  at l)ar  tho  contract  bi?tweeri  plaintiff  in  error 
ts  wu,s  not  for  any  definite  period  of  time,  but  Gibbons  was 
t:iiuiU*yt^ti  l>y  the  day  at  so  iiuieh  per  hour.  In  view  of  M'hat  has  been 
Slid,  it  am  not  bo  doubted  that  tho  i>laintiff  in  error,  Charlen  Gillespie, 
tuid  ti  rijrht  to  terminate  hini  contract,  if  ho  had  one,  with  Reuben  Gili- 
l>c»n^,  ^ubject  to  civil  liaf>ility  for  an}"  termination  whic  h  t^bonld  Ife 
linWHminfbd*  Or»o  citizen  can  not  l>e  compelled  to  give  employment 
►  ancitlieivA'itizen,  nor  can  anyone  bo  eomiM?lledto  Ix^  employed  against 
liii  will.  /Tln^  act  of  1893,  now  under  considemtion,  deprives  tho  em- 
ployer oKthe  right  to  terminate  his  contract  with  his  employeer\  The 
lit  to  terminate  such  contract  is  guaranteed  by  the  orgiinic  mw  of 
itiite.  The  legi.shiture  is  forbidden  to  deprive  the  employ t^r  or 
recof  the  exercise  of  that  right.    The  legislature  ha.s  no  authority 

fironourjce  the  p*»rformance  of  au  innocent  act  criminal  when  the 
die  health,  safety,  comfoH,  or  welfare  is  not  interfered  with, /The 
Statute  in  cjuestion  8ays  that  if  a  man  exercises  his  constitutionalVrght 
I  tenninate  a  contract  w  ith  his  employee,  he  shall,  without  a  hearing, 
E5  punished  jts  for  the  conimis.^ion  of  a  crime.  \ 

Here  the  enu)loyment,  as  has  already  been-itatod,  was  by  the  day; 

intl  ut  the  end  o(  each  day  there  was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of 

|Ciillc>^p!e  to  furnish  another  day's  w^ork  and  no  obligjition  on  tne  [mrt 

I  of  (iibfH>ns  to  labor  for  Gillesj)ie,     At  the  time  of  tne  alleged  ollVnse 

there  wa^in  fact  r»o contractor  employment,  but  at  that  timoGillesnio 

^leiiU,  in  8ub>>tance,  to  Gibbons:  '*  1  am  not  employing  union  men,  ana  if 

jyou  belong  to  the  union  vou  can  look  elsewhere  for  employment." 

iThii^  waH  not  a  crimo  on  tlie  |>art  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  Gillespie, 

It! is  Nolo  otTense  consisted  in  refusing  to  give  eniploy men t  to  a  man 

l^'ho  l»clonged  to  a  union   labor  organization,  /in  other  words,  he 

lliierely  exercised  his  constitudonal  right  of  terminating  a  contnict  or 

I  refusing  to  make  a  contnu^t.V^Liberty  includes  not  only  tho  right  to 

lal>or,  but  to  refuse  to  lal>or,\ind  consetjuently  the  right  to  contract 

SUi  laJnir  or  for  lal)or  and  to  terminate  such  contracts  and  to  refuse  to 

luike  i^u<'h  contracts. \  The  legislature  can  not  prev^ent  persons  who 

ir€)i4Ut  juris  from  laboring  or  from  making  surh  contnu^ts  as  they  may 

L*e  fit  tornako  relative  to  their  own  Itiwful  labor,  nor  has  it  any  power 

[by  |>enai  laws  to  prevent  any  |x>rson,  with  or  without  cause,  from 

fmefuiiifig  to  emplov  another  or  to  terminate  a  contract  with  him,  sub- 

[  jectonh'  to  the  lialnlity  to  respond  in  a  civil  action  for  an  unwarnmted 

I  refusal  to  do  tluit  which  has  Ix^en  agreed  ui>on.     Hence  we  arc  of  the 

Unnnion  that  this  act  contmvencs  those  provisions  of  the  State  and 

federal  constitutions  which  guarantee  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 

)f  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

In  addition  to  what  hiuj  already  been  said,  wo  regard  this  act  as 
inconstitutional  as  l»eing  in  violation  of  Hcction  22  of  article  4  of  the 
>tHte  constitution,  as  above  quoted.  Tho  act  certainly  doe^  gmnt  to 
Ihat  class  of  laborers  who  belong  to  union  labor  organizations  a  special 
>ri\'ilege.  The  employer,  if  he  discharpes  a  union  man  from  his 
employment,  is  liable  to  be  punished  as  naving  conmntted  a  <'rime. 
iut  he  is  not  sTibjcct  to  punii!ihment  if  ho  shoukl  discharge  from  his 
m\\^^  riiiui  lalwiring  man.    An  unwarmntable  distinction 

til  *m  workingmeii  who  belong  to  union  labor  organ- 

a&utions  and  workingmen  who  do  not  l>eloug  to  such  organizations. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  statute  does  not  relate  to  persons  and  thingsasacksB, 
or  to  all  workingmen,  but  only  to  those  wno  belong  to  a  lawful  labor 
organization;  that  is  to  say,  a  labor  union.  ^' Where  a  statute  dow 
this — where  it  docs  not  relate  to  persons  or  thing[8  as  a  class,  but  to 
particular  persons  or  things  of  a  class— it  is  a  special,  as  distinguished 
from  a  general  law."  (State  v.  Tolle,  71  Mo.,  645;  Saine  v.  Herrmanm 
75  Mo.,  340.) 

For  the  reasons  above  stated  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  statute 
in  question  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  that  the  court  below 
erred  in  not  quashing  the  information  and  dischargfing  the  plaintiff  in 
error.  Accordingly,  the  judgment  of  the  county  court  of  Vermilion 
County  is  reversed,  and  the  case  is  remanded  to  that  court,  with 
directions  to  dismiss  the  prosecution.. 


Cx)NSTITUTIONAI.lTY    OF    STATUTE — EXAMINATION,    LICENSING,   ETC., 

OF  Bakbeks — Kvjxtrte  Lucat*^  Gl  SinUhwestem  Reporter^  pnge  21S.— 
Thi.s  was  a  proceeding  by  habeas  corpus  to  test  the  legalitj'  of  the  impris- 
onment of  the  i)ctitioncr,  Lucas,  by  the  marshal  of  Jackson  County, 
Mo.,  under  an  information  filed  in  the  criminal  court  of  said  county 
by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  charging  him  with  practicing  the  occu- 
pation of  })arl)er  without  having  procured  a  certificate  of  authority  so 
to  do  from  the  Stjite  board  of  examinei's  for  barbers,  as  he  should  have 
done  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  78,  Rev.  St  1899,  being  "An  act 
to  esta})lish  a  })oard  of  examiners  and  to  regulate  tha  occupation  of  a 
barber,  in  this  State,  and  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagious  dis- 
ease," approved  May  5,  1899  (acts  1899,  p.  44).  Pending  a  trial  in 
the  criminal  court  the  petitioner  applied  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  for  a  writ  of  habeas  coi*pus,  alleging  tbt 
the  law  under  which  he  had  Ix^en  arrested  was  unconstitutional,  and  a 
hearing  upon  said  petition  was  had  before  the  court  in  bane,  which 
rendered  its  de<'ision  February  19,  1901,  and  dismissed  the  jx^tition, 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute,  and  refusing  to  issue  the 
writ.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Marshall  and 
the  syllal>us  of  the  same,  showing  the  ix)ints  of  the  decision,  reads  as 
follows: 

1.  Kev.  St.  1809,  sec.  5037,  providing  that  the  members  of  the  board 
of  examiners  for  barl^ers  shall  each  receive  a  compensation  of  $3  per 
dav  for  his  services  and  necessary  traveling  expenses,  which  shall  lie 
paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  board,  is 
not  in  conflict  with  Const.,  art.  4,  sec.  43,  providing  that  the  general 
asseml)ly  shall  have  no  power  to  divert  any  revenue  received  by  the 
Stat<?,  or  to  permit  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  except  in 
pursuance  of  regular  appropriations  made  by  law,  since  the  money 
authorized  to  be  collected  under  the  act  is  not  State  revenue. 

2.  Kev.  Stat.,  1899,  sec.  5035,  creates  a  board  of  examiners  for  bar- 
Ih^i-s,  and  provides  that  the  governor  shall  appoint  one  member  each 
from  those  recommended  by  Vms  Stat^  "^rbera^  f^teotive  AasociatioD, 
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Bo$t^  B4iHK>r8'  Protective  A^ssociation*  and  the  Journeyman  Bar- 
^^  Union.     f/M,  that  a  person  arrested  on  a  comnlaint  of  such 
ird  for  pur^ninj^  th<*  nccupution  i»f  it  barber  without  license  ran  not 
'        limt  such  method  of  appointing  the  board  is  uneonstitutioinil 
it  limits  the  governor's  pri\  ile^^e  of  appoiutment  to  persons 
"liDd«M|  \\y  the  imion^  8|>eoiticd,  since  the  governor  alone  can 
it  objection. 

I,  Such  restriction  of  the  govemoi's  jiower  of  selection  is  author- 

bj  Const^,  aii.  14,  sec.  ^.  providing  that  the  appointment  of  all 

ScetH  not  otherwine  directed  bv  the  constitution  shall  l)e  made  in 

amnncr  as  may  be  prescribecl  by  hiw,  since  the  constitution  doea, 

ej^cribe  how  huch  Inmrd  shall  be  appointed, 

Ai'lH  isim,  p.  44,  approved  May  ^.  iSDt*  (Rev,  St,  1H90,  c.  78), 

itcs  a  !K>ard  of  cxiiminei-s  for  bar}>ors,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for 

|iy  bar^K'r  in  a  city  of  50jHm  iidiabitant.s  to  pursue  the  occupation  of 

il»arlMT  unless  he  procures  a  license  from  such  lx)ard  "'within  1*0  davH 

ter  the  approval  of  the  act/*     Const,,  art.  4,  sec.  3t],  provides  that, 

JEi^opt  in  the  ciuse  of  a  declare^l  enh*r^ency  and  appropriations,  no  law 

pall  take  effect  until  90  days  after  the  adj^nirnment  of  the  session  at 

liieh  it  was  enacted.     The  ^^enenil  ussi'iiibly  adjourned  May  2^d. 

RA/,  that  the  term  *'witiun  90  days  after  the  approval  of  the  act '^ 

Ki>?t  Ik*  considered  :i  technical  term,  haviujt^'  a  }>ecuiiai*and  tippropriate 

eanin^  in  law,  and  understood  under  the  constitution  to  mean  90 

iv  after  the  act  can  and  does  constitutionally  take  etfet-t;  hence  the 

Bt  is  not  olijectionable  as  limiting  the  time  for  act[ujrint^  a  license  to 

nxnioii  which  expired  bc*fore  the  act  took  effect  so  that  a  board  could 

V  appointed  under  it 

^5.  Acts  1899,  p.  44  (Rev.  St.  1899,  c.  78),  regulating:  the  occupation 
'  barbers,  in  section  1,  provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  shall 
jt  apply  to  Imrbers  in  any  city,  town.,  or  village  containing  less  tbiui 
|),(MK)  iiihabitatits.  /A7//,  that  the  act  is  not  uiK^onstitutional  as  spe- 
ll letrislation,  since  there  are  already  several  cities  to  which  it  applies, 
id  it  is  a  continuing  act  wliich  will  upply  tt»  ull  otfier  fities  attaming 
tei  specilicd  |H>pulati(nK  and  the  neeessity  for  regulating  the  occupa- 
>n  of  a  l>arf)er  is  greater  in  a  largr  than  in  a  small  city, 
f  6,  Where  a  jHirson  is  arreste<l  for  violating  the  provisions  of  Itev. 
1899^  c.  78,  whi(»h  declares  it  unhiwful  to  lollow  tlie  occupation 
barlnM'  without  tir^t  obtaiidng  a  certidfati'  <»f  n^gistnitron.  he  may 
irntcst  the  ct»nstitutionality  of  the  law  by  habeas  corpus. 


ICoNfrnrmoNAr.TTy  of  Statute — IftscANCE  or  Tickets  on  Ciikckh 

1>KEMABLE  ONLY    IN    Go<:>D8    RkUI  LATKI> — SfnUt  n.    FrrtJH^>n    ct  ilL^ 

id  SUtfr  V.  Aflfni<  ,t  ffL,  $iS  SoutJhni  RtjKtrtcr.  2Hujt\s917  and  919, — 

IL  Ferguson  and  others  were  indicted  for  utdawfully  issuing  tickets 

leemable  in  merchandise,  and  aheanng  was  liad  in  the  judicial  dis- 

ict  court  of  the  Parish  of  Vernon,  State  t)f  Louisiana.     J.  B.  Atkins 

Hd  others  wei*e  ir»dicted  for  the  same  oift*nse,  and  thr  hearing  was  had 

tlic  judicial   district  court  of  the  Parish  of  Red  Rivcr^  State  of 

1  *  1   ri:i.     In  both  case*-*  motions  to  quash  the  indictments  were  made 

•   sustained  by  the  court-^.     Appeals  were  then  tiiken  by  the 
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Stiitc  to  tho  supremo  court  of  Louisiana,  which  roiidorcil  dci-isions  u 
both  cases  on  NovoihIkm-  19, 1900,  and  sustained  the  action  of  the  lower 
courts.  Jud^ci  Bhmchard  delivered  the  opinions  in  lK>th  iuses,  and 
his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Sbite  r.  Ferguson  ct  al.,  which  was  referred 
to  in  the  opinion  in  the  case  of  State  v.  Atkins  et  al.,  as  authority  for  I 
the  decision  therein,  the  facts  in  the  two  cases  Iwing  pruot really  alike 
reads  as  follows: 

Defendants  were  indicted  for  unlawfully  isHuing  tii*kets  and  cheek 
redeemable  only  in  goods  and  merchandise  at  their  place  of  businetid, 
and  not  redeemable  in  United  States  currency.  Tney  were,  re?<pw- 
tively,  general  manager  and  check  clerk  of  the  Nona  Slills  Company, 
Ijimited,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  ite 
statute  upon  which  the  indictment  is  predicati^d  is  act  No.  71  of  ISm, 
the  title  of  which  is,  *'To  encourage  t^e  freedom  of  trade  and  to  for- 
bid the  issuance  by  merchants  or  I'orponitions  of  tickets  n^leemaMe 
only  in  goods  at  their  own  place  of  busmess."  The  first  section  of  the 
act  declares  "that  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  cor- 
lX)ration,  or  firm  in  this  State  to  issue  tickets  or  checks  redi^inaWe 
only  in  goods  at  their  own  place  of  business.  But  all  such  ticki'Ls 
shall  be  redeemable  in  United  Sttitc.s  currency,  and  any  contract  or 
agreement  to  take  and  receive  such  tickets  redeemable  only  in  goods 
shall  be  null  as  against  public  policy."  The  second  seotion  declares 
''that  any  person  or  officers  of  any  corporation  or  firm  issuing  such 
tickets  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  not  more 
than  one  hundred  nor  less  than  twenty -five  dollars,  or  imprisonment  at 
not  more  than  six  months  and  not  less  than  one  montn,  one-half  of 
said  iine  to  go  to  the  }>enefitof  the  informer." 

The  accused  appeared  by  counsel  and  nioved  to  quash  the  indict- 
ment on  the  ground   of   the  unconstitutionality  of   the  act.    They 
averred  its  unconstitutionality  in  these  particulars,  to  wit:  (1)  Tbt 
the  title  of  the  act  expresses  and  sets  forth  two  or  more  separate  and 
distinct  objects;  that  the  ol)ject  of  the  act  is  not  set  forth  m  its  title, 
and  that  the  subject  of  th(»  second  section  of  the  tu?t  is  not  mentioned 
or  referred  to  at  all  in  its  title.     In  these  ivspects  it  is  claimed  the  ait 
violates  article  29  of  th(»  constitution  of  1879  and  article  Hi  of  the 
constitution  of  1898.     (2)  That  the  act  is  an  attempt  to  regulate  lalior 
and  trad(\  and  in  this  respiM-t  violates  article  4(>  of  the  cx>nstitution  of 
1871»  and  article  4S  of    t\w   i)rescnt  constitution.     (8)  That  the  art 
restniins  and  abridgc\s  the  freedom  of  contnu*t,  denies  the  e<|ual  ppo- 
tection  of  the  laws  to  th<»  persons  aimed  at,  and  thus  deprives  the 
citizen  of  his  lilx^rty  and  pr()i)erty  without  duo  proi'css  of  law.     In 
tlu\se  respcM-ts,  it  is  assc^rted,  it  violates  article  2  of  the  constitution  of 
189S,  and  the  fourteenth  amcMidmcnt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitiil 
States.     The  judg(»a  quo  held  the  motion  to<[uash  good,  sustaine<l  the 
plea  of  unconstitutionality,  and  set  aside  the  indictment.     The  State 
prosecutes  this  appeal. 

Article  29  of  the  constitution  of  1879  and  article  31  of  the  present 
constitution  are  identical.  The  language  is:  '*  Every  law  enacted  by 
the  general  assem))l3'  shall  embrace  but  one  object,  and  that  shall  lie 
expressed  in  the  title."  The  ''object"  of  a  law  is  the  aim  or  purposeof 
the  enactment.  (Board  v.  Fowler,  50  La.  Ann.  1367;  24  Soutli.,  809.) 
The  ^Ssubject"  of  a  law  is  tVvQmtxU/&Y\.Q^Vk\^Vi\ViT^^tfiAw^ 
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dealri.      (I(i,,   IVmK*  v.  Lnvrrenco,  SO  Barb,,  ll»2.)     Tbn  i^oijeml 

'  '  IS*M  tooic  ('osi^niz«nee  of  the  pnietico  whirli  luul  trrown  up 

N  nnd  rorptimtioiKs  issuino^  tickt't^  or  cberk.M  rc'det^niiiblc 

uli.se  at  tbeir  place  of  biisiiie><t^.     It  was  considered  to 

,       lie  policy  to  permit  this,  and  8o  act  No,  71  of  18t4  was 

Tiui  subject -mnlti^r,  flieii,  with  whi(*h  tliLs  law  deals  is  tickets 

iblc  only  iu  goods  at  tho  place  of  hiLsine«s  of  fuerchant,^  and 

tions  naikiuj;  use  of  .same,  and  tho  practice  of  issuinj^  «uch 

Judulj^ed  in  by  merchants  and  corponitions.     All  will  n<^reea^ 

-State  nr\d  defense  alike.     But  w^hen  it  comes  to  the  object  of 

divergence  of  view  appears.     Th<i  State's  position  is  tfiat  itJ9 

ject  is  to  forbid  the  issuMnce  of  ticket.s  whiiTi  come  undf^  the 

t  of  the  act,  and  tfint  tlie  purpose  of  thin  is  toencouraii;e  freedotn  of 

Ic.     The  ]K»Hition  <if  tlie  defense  is  the  act  discloses  several  distinct 

?tit — ainon^  tlicm,  one  to  forbid  the  issuanroof  tirketsand  clie<'lvs 

iiij^thosedesi'ribcd;  another,  to  make  such  tickets,  if  issued,  redeem- 

!  in  L'nited  States  currency;  a  third,  to  declare  against  pulilic  ixdicy 

lud  void  all  contnicts  or  ai«ri*t'enient.s  to  issue  and  ret*eivc  ticki^s  or 

rhecks  ivdceniatdo  only  in  ^oods  at  the  place  of  liusiness  of  the  persons, 

Icoff  ns,  or  firms  issuint/  the  same. 

*  '  l»ranch  of  the  c^use  the  conclusion  we  have  reached  is  that 

n'i  of  this  act  actually  indicates,  and  tho  act  iti^elf  actually 
t's,  two  or  more  distinct  obiects.  Thus,  the  title  declares  the 
I  law  to  be  '-an  act  to  encoumofo  the  Ircedom  of  trade  and  to  forbid  the 
^..ti..ti<^>  by  nierchant.s  or  corponitioirs  of  tickets  redet^mable  only  in 
it  their  place  of  businciks/'  Now,  when  we  examine  the  body 
ij\  mij  act,  we  find  the  first  part  of  tbe  tirst  section  to  forlud  issuance 
of  ticket**  redeemable  only  in  goods  l>y  declaring  the  same  to  be 
urdawful;  and  we  iirid  all  of  the  second  sectit)n  to  be  devoted  to 
making  this  declanition  effective  by  prescribing^  penalties  against 
those  who  i.HSue  tickets  redeemalile  only  in  gotms.  So  here  is  one 
coinrdete  object  f»f  the  law  ujentiotH*d  in  the  title  and  carried  out  in 
the  body  of  the  act.  Tlien  we  tind  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  lirst 
nection  of  tho  act  that  which  evidently  wnis  intended  to  foster  the  free- 
dom of  tmde  by  declaring  that  any  contract  or  agrepmont  to  take  and 
receive  tickets  i*edeenuible  only  iu  goods  shall  be  null  as  against  pu!>- 
lie  policy,  and  that  all  ""such"  tickets  (meaning  tickets  issued  redeeui- 
nble  only  in  goods)  shall  l»o  redeemable  iu  United  Stiitcs  currencv. 
hk>  here  is  another  complete  oliject  of  the  law  indicated  in  the  title 
and  c^irrred  out  in  the  liody  of  the  act.  To  forbid  the  Issuauce  of  the 
tickets  dcM'ribed  in  the  law  is  one  purpose  and  aim  of  tho  statute* 
To  nnikir  all  such  ti^ket^s  that  nuiy  be  issued  anyhow — ^notwithstundiog 
^  the  law— redeemable  in  United  St-ates  currency  is  another  purpose 
■  and  aim  of  the  statute.  The  title  of  the  act  is  not  ^*to  encourage  the 
^frwHiom  of  triule,*'  by  forbid<ling  the  issuance  of  tickets,  etc.,  but  ^*  to 
^ftenconmgo  the  freedom  of  trade  antl  to  forbid  the  issuance  of  tickets," 
^Bi*tc.  (See  Moofi  f\  Police  Jury,  ;^ii  La*  Arin.,  lf)15.)  Therefore  the 
^|word^  '•  to  encourage  the  freedom  of  trade ^'  must  relate  to  something 
^^  in  the  body  of  tln^  aet  other  than  that  wliic^h  prohitdts  the  issuing  of 
I lekel^  **  redeemable  only  in  goixls.'-  The  clauses  in  tho  body  of  the 
ict  relating  to  the  latter  are  covered  by  that  portion  of  the  title  which 
'olb*^^^  Hi4.  words  **  to  encourage  tbe  freedom  of  tmde.^'  Now,  that 
8'  4*'  in  the  body  of  the  act  (other  than  prohibiting  the  issu- 

uketj*)  tiy  which  the  words  '^to  encourage  the  freedom  of 
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trade''  must  necessarily  appl}'  is  the  part  declaring  null,  as  i^iinst 
public  policy,  any  contract  or  agreement  to  take  and  receive  tickets 
''redeemable  only  in  goods,"  and  declaring  that  all  '*sueh"  tickets 
shall  be  redeemable  in  current  money.  Whether  the  clause  that  "all 
such  tickets  shall  be  redeemable  in  United  States  currency'*  is  tn 
enforceable  provision  of  the  law  is  foreign  to  this  discussion  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  question  here  at  issue.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  one  of  the  declared  objects  of  the  act,  indicated  by  the  title, 
and  sot  forth  in  the  body  of  the  law.  We  are  constrained  to  hold, 
therefore,  that  the  act  is  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  mandate  that 
every  law  enacted  should  embiiice  but  one  object,  and  that  must  be 
expressed  in  its  title.  (Moon  v.  Police  Jury,  32  La.  Ann.,  1015; 
Stiitc?'.  Harrison,  11  La.  Ann.,  722.) 

It  is  true  the  courts  (our  own  included)  and  the  text  writers  have 
long  since  settled  that,  where  a  paiii  of  a  statute  is  constitutional  and 
a  part  unconstitutional,  it  is  permissible  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad,  the  '*chatf  from  the  wheat,"  the  constitutional  from  the  uncon- 
stitutional, and  uphold  and  enforce  the  valid  portion,  if  complete  in 
itself,  independent  of  that  which  is  rejected  and  capable  of  lieing 
executed,  while  declaring  void  the  in  valid  jwition.  And  if  this  were  an 
act  whoser  title  expressed  only  one  object,  while  the  body  of  the  act 
set  forth  two  objects — where  the  act  is  merely^  broader  than  its  title- 
it  would  ]>e  incumbent  on  the  court  to  restrict  its  declaration  of  the 
nullity  of  the  law  to  that  object  of  the  act,  that  part  6f  the  law,  not 
indicated  in  the  title.  ''  But,"  savs  Judge  Cooley  in  his  work  on  con- 
stitutional limitations  (page  180  [star  page  1-18]),  **if  the  title  to  the 
act  actuallv  indicates,  and  the  iu»t  itself  actually  embraces  two  dlstinot 
objects  when  the  constitution  says  it  should  embrace  but  one,  the 
whole  act  nuist  be  treated  as  void  from  the  manifest  impossibility  in 
the  court  choosing  ])etween  the  two,  and  holding  the  act  void  as  to  one 
and  valid  as  to  the  other."  This  doctrine  was  expressly  sustaimnl  in 
Moon  r.  Police  fFury,  32  La.  Ann.,  1015,  and  Stato  v.  Harrison,  11 
La.  Ann.,  722. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  ael 
under  consideration  is  that  its  title  limits  the  operation  of  the  law  to 
'^merchants  or  corponitions,"  by  naming  only  such,  while  the  bodyof 
the  act  broadens  it  so  as  to  embrace  "any  person,  corporation,  or 
firm,"  and  declares  amenable  to  the  penalties  of  the  act  "any  person 
or  officers  of  any  coqDoration  or  linii."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  title  of  the  act  governs  in  this  respect,  and  the  law,  on  this  sfround, 
is  unconstitutional  as  to  all  persons  not  embnu*ed  within  the  designa- 
tion of  "merchants  or  coi-porations."  (State  r.  Judge,  44  La.  Ann., 
90;  10  South.,  400.)  The  title  of  an  act  defines  its  scope.  It  can  con- 
tain no  valid  provision  bevond  the  mnge  of  the  object  there  stated. 
(Suth.  St.  Const.,  sec.  102.) 

Another  oljjection  urged  is  that  the  title  of  the  act  forbids  the  issu- 
ance only  of  tickets,  while  the  body  of  the  law  makes  unlawful  the 
issuance  of  tickets  or  checks.  There  is  little  or  no  force  in  this  con- 
tention. Tickets  may  well  cover  and  include  checks.  They  mean,  as 
here  used,  the  same  thing.  A  check  is  a  ticket  in  the  sense  of  the 
statute. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  second  section  of  the  act  makes  the 
issuance  of  tickets  in  violation  of  the  act  a  misdemeanor,  and  prescribes 
penalties  therefor,  while  the  UU^  oi  t\i^  vict  ia  «ltof|QuiAt  auent  as  to 
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the  penal  churm'tor  of  tli**  law.  The  contontioii  is  that,  to  road  tho 
title  of  the  act,  one  would  not  assunie  it  to  be  a  criuiinal  ,stiitut€,  sincti 
the  title  gives  no  indication  that  a  Jiew  crime  wa^  being  ci-cuted.  There 
18  cited,  with  f^onie  force  and  appositeness,  in  support  of  this  Stato  t\ 
Bautn,  38  La.  Ann,,  9H1.  \Vc  prefer,  however,  to  re^t  our  conclusion 
aH  to  the  uncon.stitutionalitv  of  the  statute  on  other  grounds.  And  wc^ 
al8o  reserve  opinion  on  otlher  qiicstiou.s  i*ai.Hed  by  the  defense  in  the 
ca^e — other  ulijectioas  hurled  at  the  conHtitiitionulity  of  the  act.  For 
the  rea8oiiJ!i  assigned  it  \s  ordered,  adjudged,  uiul  decreed  thsit  the 
judgment  appealeil  from  he  aiErmed, 

In  the  opinion  in  the  ease  of  State  v.  Atkins  et  a  I  -ludge  Hhirudmrd 
said: 

The  ease  18  identical  in  its  fact«  and  law^  with  that  of  State  i\  Fei- 
gUHon  »  *  *  Jtist  deeide<l:  and,  iov  the  reasons  set  forth  in  lln* 
opinion  handed  down  in  thut  csise,  the  judgment  herein  is  aflii'med. 


ft 
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Constitutionality  of  Statltte  — ' '  Larou  Law  "'  ~  Prkvailing 
IIate  of  y^^AUKB—PiOjde  ix  nl,  lioflf/irs  v*  C€*fei\  f*9  NortfmtMem 
Report fV^  pdijr  77^>.— This  w'an  an  application  hy  tlie  people  on  the 
relation  of  William  J.  KtHlgers  for  mandmnns  to  liird  S.  Coler,  ascouip- 
troUer  of  the  city  of  New  York,  As  a  result  of  a  hearing  in  the  special 
term  of  thi*  supreme  court  of  the  Stilts  of  New  York  an  order  wius 
issued  denying  the  relator's  motion  for  a  {x-remptory  writ  of  mandannis 
commanding  the  c<mipt roller  to  deliver  to  him  a  warrant  on  thechani- 
berlain  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  payment  of  ^{^^,8(38,  the  amount 
earited  by  the  relator  under  a  contnict  with  the  city  for  regulating  and 
grading  135th  street  from  Amsterdam  avenue  to  the  Fkinlevard.  On 
an  appeal  to  the  appi^Jlate  division,  first  ilepartruent  of  the  supreme 
court,  a  decision  was  rendered  reversing  the  d(H-ision  of  the  special 
term  and  granting  relator's  motion  for  the  writ  of  maHdanms*  An 
appeal  was  then  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Shite  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  Fehrnary  2*^,  1901,  and  the  decision  of  the  appi^llute 
divnsion  of  the  sni>rerne  court  was  affirmed  f»y  a  divided  court.  Chief 
Justice  Parker  and  Judge  Haight  dissent ing» 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  stated  l>y  Justice  O'Brien,  who  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeab,  as  follows: 

The*  pipers  upon  which  the  relator  made  the  applicntion  show  that 
on  the  5th  day  ed'  February,  llino,  he  made  and  r^itered  into  a  contmct 
with  the  city  for  regulating  and  gmding  that  part  of  the  street  above 
described.  The  contract  provided  that,  in  order  to  ]>revent  disputea 
and  litigation,  the  chief  engineer  of  highways  should  in  all  ciLst*s 
det^ermine  the  annmnt  and  quantity  of  theseveml  kinds  of  work  which 
were  to  be  paid  for  under  the  contract,  and  all  questions  in  relation  to 
his  work  and  the  construction  thereof;  and  that  his  estimate  and  deci- 
sion shoidd  be  tinal  and  conclusive  upon  the  conti'actor,  and  a  eondi- 
tion  precedent  to  his  right  to  rci-eive  any  money  under  the  contract 
It  ii*  alleged  that  the  relator  proceeded  to  perform  and  carry  u\it  VVvwe^ 
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contract,  and  prior  to  tho  application  had  performed  the  same  accord- 
ing to  his  promise,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commu$sioner;  that 
subsequently  the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  and  the  com- 
missioner of  hi^hwa^'s  made  their  certificate  in  writing  that  there  was 
earned  under  the  contmct,  in  accordance  with  the  teiTUs  thereof  bv 
the  relator,  and  then  payable  to  him,  the  sum  of  $2,863.  This  certifi- 
cate was  filed  in  the  oflice  of  the  comptroller,  who  thereupon  drew  his 
warrant  on  the  chamberlain  for  that  sum,  Imt  refused  to  deliver  the 
same  to  tho  relator,  or  to  make  the  payment  under  the  contract.  Tho 
refusal  of  tho  comptroller  is  based  entirely  upon  the  fact  alleged  timt 
tho  relator,  in  the  perfonnance  of  the  contract,  violated  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  labor  law  (chap.  415,  laws  1897,  as  amended  l)y  chapi^. 
192,  567,  laws  1890).  The  following  arc,  in  sulwtance,  the  provisions 
of  this  statute  so  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  the  present  cajje: 

(1)  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work,  as  hereinl)efore 
defined,  to  all  classes  of  such  lal)orers,  workmen,  or  mechanics  upon 
all  such  public  work,  or  upon  any  material  to  ])e  used  upon  or  in  con- 
nection tnerewith,  shall  not  l)e  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's 
work  in  the  same  tmde  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within  the  State 
where  such  public  work  on,  a]x)ut,  or  in  connection  with  which  such 
labor  is  performed,  in  its  final  or  completed  form,  is  to  l>e  situated, 
erected,  or  used.  Ea(*h  said  contract  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a 
stipulation  that  each  such  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed 
by  such  contractor,  subcontmctor,  or  other  person  on,  about,  or  upon 
such  public  work  shall  receive  such  wages  herein  provided  for. 

(2)  Each  contract  for  public  woi'k  hereafter  made  shall  contain  a 
provision  that  the  same  shall  be  void  and  of  no  eifect  unless  the  j>erson 
or  corporation  making  or  perfonning  the  same  shall  comply'  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  no  such  person  or  corporation  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  sum,  nor  shall  any  ofiicer,  agent,  or  employee 
of  the  State  or  of  a  municipal  corporation  pay  the  same  or  autnorize 
its  payment  from  the  funds  under  his  charge  or  control  to  any  such 
person  or  coi'poration,  for  work  done  upon  any  contract  which|  in  its 
lonn  or  manner  or  performance,  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(3)  Any  oflScer,  agent,  or  employee  of  this  Stiite,  or  of  a  municipal 
corporation  therein,  having  a  duty  to  act  in  the  premises,  who  violates, 
evades,  or  knowingly  permits  the  violation  or  evasion  of  any  of  the 

{)rovisions  of  this  act  shall  l)e  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  oflSce,  and  shall 
)e  suspended  or  removed  b}'  the  authority  having  the  power  to  appoint 
or  remove  such  oflScer,  agent,  or  employee,  otherwise  ny  the  governor. 
Any  citizens  of  this  State  may  maintain  proceedings  for  the  suspension 
or  removal  of  such  oflScer,  agent,  or  employee,  or  ma}"  maintain  an 
ac^tion  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cancellation  or  avoidance  of  anv 
contnu't  which,  hy  its  terms  or  manner  of  performance,  violates  thw 
act,  or  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
of  such  municipal  corporation  from  paying  or  authorizing  the  payment 
of  any  public  money  tor  work  done  thcreui)on. 

The  contract  was  f nimed  in  compliance  with  the^sc  provisions  of  tho 
law,  and  contains  the  following  stipulation:  '"The  wage>»  to  he  paid  for 
a  legal  day's  work,  as  hereinl)efore  defined,  to  all  clas^  of  sucn  labor- 
ers, workmen,  or  mechanics  upon  all  such  public  work,  or  upon  any 
material  to  be  used  upon  or  in  connection  therewith,  shall  not  be  leva 
than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day^s  work  in  the  same  trade  or  ooeapa- 
tion  in  the  locality  within  the  Stat^  where  such  public  work  oii|  |ibout| 
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in  conniTtion  with  which  Uhor  is  performed  in  its  rtnul  c»r  vom- 
r-ni,  in  lo  he  sitntitrd,  ercotod.  or  used.  It  is  further  a«freod 
-  sii(»h  Ifthor^'V,  workman,  or  mechanic  employed  hy  wuch  con- 
ihcontnictor,  or  other  person  in,  ahont»  or  iipoti  ,surh  public 
It  receive  the  waj^es  hereinafter  set  forth.  It  is  further  ayfrecd 
ii^  coiitnict  shiill  1m»  vc»id  and  of  no  effect  unless  the  person  or 
Mion  makintr  or  performing  the  same  shall  comply  with  the 
yum.<  of  tlie  hihnv  law.  ♦  ♦  *  The  cnotract  h  to  )h»  void  and 
I  effpet  unless  the  mto  of  wa^^cs  japccitied  in  Kcrtion  three  of  said 
|»or  law  is  nnid;  and  where  hU>orrrs  are  employed  preference  is  to  he 
ken  to  citizens  of  the  Stal<^  of  New  York,  as  provided  in  st*«^tion 
lirtet^ii  thereof/*' 

[The  e*nitnii»tor  |^id  to  the  )x*rsons  emph>yed  l»y  him  in  execution  of 
|t»  contract  wages  tixed  as  to  anicnmt  liy  mutual  agreement,  at»d  it  is 
^rii^eded  that  he  paid  all  that  was  demanth^d  *»f  him.  or  that  he  agreed 
pav.  But  since  it  was  conceded  that  the  contractor  did  not  in  all 
hPf^  pay  the  prevailing  rate,  the  court  at  siK^<'ial  tenu  held  that  the 
►ntnict  afvd  the  hiw  wen*  viohvted,  and  that  the  relator  was  not  entitled 
I  the  writ*  The  apfx>llate  division,  liy  a  divided  court,  reversed  the 
tier  and  grantt^d  the  rehitor*s  aj>plication,  and  froiu  thi*<  order  the 
lrf)f>nitiofi  has  appealed  to  this  court. 

[Tlie  opinion  deliv«^rcd  by  »Tustiee  OTirien  is  long  and  exhaustive,  juid 
I  concluding  it  he  ?*umi»  up  the  points  thereof  as  follows: 

^In  the  brief  lime  that  we  have  been  ubh'  tt)  devote  to  an  exaujinatitm 
this  case,  it  would   not  be  practicable  tn  i-onsider  all  the  s|>ccial 

»ture8  of  the  law  and  to  detenuine  the  parts  that  are  giKxl  anrl  th<*se 
int  lire  (»bjectionable.     It  will  be  sufii<'ieT»t  for  all   purjxises  of  this 

se  to  say  that  in  so  far  as  the  statute  is  invoked  to  shield  the  city 
"oni  the  oV>ligation  to  pay  the  relator  the  money  due  to  him  it  is  not 

ralid  defense,  foi"  the  reason  that  sou»e  of  it.s  most  mat<n*ial  provisions 
in  conflict  with  the  conj<titution:  (1)  Because  in  its  actual  operation 
I  jK^'niits  and  requirej^^  the  expenditure  of  the  uioney  of  the  city,  or 

at  of  the  k»cal  projieily  owner,  for  other  than  city  purposes.  (2) 
K'Huse  it  invades  rigld.s  of  lilierty  and  pn>perly  in  that  it  denies  to 
^e  citv  and  the  contract »r  the  right  to  agree  with  their  emnloyees 

on  tlu*  nieasureof  their  eomjKmsatinn,  and  compels  them  in  all  case's 
jniy  an   arbitrary  and  uniform  mte  whirh  is  expressfsl  in  vagm* 

iguage,  ditfit^idt  to  detinc  or  itscertain,  and  sunjcct  to  constant 
iange  from  artiticial  causes.  (3)  Betiutse  it  virtually  contiscatcs  all 
K>perty  riglit8  of  the  contractor  under  his  contract  for  breach  uf  his 
igagement  toolx^y  the  statute,  and  it  attempts  to  make  acts  and  omis- 
bus  jH*n!il  whi<  h  in  tliemselves  are  inuiU'cnt  and  harndess.  It,  in 
Tect,  imposes  a  penalty  upon  tlie  exercise  by  the  city  or  by  the  con- 
lictor  i>f  the  right  to  agree  with  their  employees  upon  the  tcnriH  and 
inditionsof  the  employment. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  no  answer  to  the  relator's  <daim  to 

paid  what   is  justly  due  in  him  tn  .say  that  he  has  couisented  in  tlie 

>ntnict  that  it  shoulti  ))e  forfeited  to  the  city  in  the  event  of  a  viohi- 

>n  of  the  lalnir  law.     The  question  does  not  originate  in  anv  agree- 

snt  voluntarily  nuide,  but  arises  out  of  the  statute,  and  the  validity 

invalidity  of  that  enactment  is  the  fundamentiil  question.     Neither 

lie  city  nor  tije  contxiictor  had  any  intercist  in  these  stipulatiouis. 
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conti*act  onh"  b^-  force  of  the  umndate  of  the  statute, 
latiire  had  power  to  frame  the  contract  in  t* 

respoi't,  their  prer^enee  in  of  no  consequence.     The  city  could  not 
maintain  any  action  for  damages  for  viohition  of  the.se  stipulations  by 
the  contractor  for  the  plain  reanoii  that  it  was  impossible  lor  it  to  ann^^ 
tain  any  dama^^es  under  the  circumstances.    Those  provisions  are  a  part 
of  the  (*<>ntract  in  form  only,  since  they  lack  the  one  most  essential  el 
ment  of  every  contmcf,  namely,  the  consent  of  thcijarties.     The  obli- 
gations and  fe^l  etfect  of  a  promise  or  engagement  imported  inti>i 
eontract  by  force  of  a  statute,  as  in  this  case,  wnereby  the  contractin| 
parties  agree  to  ol>cv  or  execute  some  law,  depend  entirely  upon  \ 
validity  of  the  law.     livery  person  is  lumnd  to  obey  the  law\  irrespec- 
tive  nf  any  express  atirreement  on  his  part  tn  that  effect;  but  he  d<-H?H  not  J 
incur  liny  liability  or  penalty  for  breach  of  an  agreement  to  obey  a  voidl 
law.     Such  a  prt)mise  or  agreement  can  not  survive  the  statute  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  but  nmst  fall  with  it*  since  it  can  have  no  indei>etid- 
ent  existcTH-e  arising  from  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  the  meeting  of  j 
niiods.     No  one  would  claim  that  the  terms  of  the  contract  precluded 
the  relator  from  the  recovery  of  what  is  due  to  him  for  the  work  but 
for  thr*  law  which  is  behind  it. 

The  ctlV<"t  of  this  statute  was  to  make  the  city  a  trustcM?  or  instru- 
ment for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  the  inferesti!^  of  the  !  - 
for  whoyc  benefit  it  wa^  enacted,  luid  thus  the  iiowei>!  anrl  fu'j*  .  f 
the  municipality  are  employed  for  purposes  foreign  to  thone  for  which 
thev  were  created  and  exiat  under  the  constitution. 
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OAQKS—I^itck  f/t  nL  V,  Apple{fate  et  nL^  6/f  Pacijic  lirjiorter^pagf  1^7,- 
This  action  was  brought  by  John  T  Fitch  and  others  u rider  the  act  of 
the  State  of  Wa^shington,  of  March  ti,  18*J7  (chap.  43,  ai*t8  of  lsi»7),  to 
foreclose  eight  laborers'  liens  ujwn  a  sawmill  and  the  land  on  which  it 
stood.  Applegate  and  wife,  defendants^  were  the  owners  of  the  land 
described  in  the  c^omplaint,  and  one  Caesar  and  his  wife  wer«  (he 
assignees  of  certain  mortgages  upon  the  land  so  descrilKHU  which 
mortgages  were  recorded  prior  to  the  time  of  the  eommencemcnt  of 
the  work  for  which  the  liens  were  filed.  Caesar  and  wife  were  brought i 
in  as  defendants  for  the  purpose  of  settling  their  rights*  Section  I  ofj 
the  at^t  above  referi"ed  to  reads  as  follows: 

Every  person  pcHonning  lalK>r  for  any  i>erson,  coni}»any.  or  cor- 
poratitm  m  the  operation  of  any  railway,  canal,  or  transi:K)rtAtlon  com* 
pany,  or  any  water,  mining,  or  matui/acturing  company,  or  s 
luniljer,  or  timl>er  company,  shall  have  a  prior  lien  on  the  fr;. 
e^irnings.  and  on  all  the  real  and  persotad  property  of  said  pvr?*t»n,  I 
company,  or  corpomtion,  which  is  used  in  the  operation  of  its  business,  < 
to  the  extent  of  the  raonevB  due  him  from  such  fwrson,  company,  or 
corporation  operating  said  franchise  or  business,  for  lal^or  |M*rfi>niietl 
within  six  months  next  preceding  the  filing  of  his  claim  therefor^  oj* 
hereinafter  provide<l;  ana  no  mortgage,  deed  of  tni»t,  or  conveyaooo 
shall  defeat  or  take  pi'ecedence  over  said  lien* 
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111  the  8uperior  court  of  Pierce  Comity,  Wa^h.,  where  the  trial  of 
the  ctiiiso  was  had,  u  jiidgiiiont  was  rendored  f«n-  the  plsuntitfs  for  the 
amount  doinaiided,  and  it  wjus  adjudged  that  the  ri^'tits  of  the  lienors 
took  preceden(U!  over  the  liens  of  the  uiurtg-ages  which  Caesar  and  wife 
owned.  From  this  decision  the  defendants  appealed  to  tlie  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  alleging  that  the  act  in  question  was  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  even  if  it  was  not  unconstitutional,  yet  the  Hens  of 
the  niortgtxges  held  hy  Caesar  and  wifi'  should  have  priority  over  the 
luhorers'  Hens.  The  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  Feliruary  t*, 
1901,  declaring  the  act  to  be  valid  and  constitutionaL  but  suHtaining 
the  defenduTit's  claim  a.s  to  the  priority  of  the  liens  of  the  mortgages, 
and  upon  this  point  it  reversed  the  judgnu^nt  of  the  U>wer  court.  In 
the  tipinion  of  the  supreme  court  Judge  lhud>ar,  who  delivered  it, 
UiHcd  the  following  language: 

It  is  urged  that  this  law  falls  under  the  ban  of  section  Ti,  art.  U  f>f 
the  State  (constitution,  whirl)  provi<les  that  '*no  hiw  shall  f)e  piLssed 
ginnting  to  arty  citizen,  class  of  citizens,  or  corponition  c»thcr  than 
munici|)al,  privileges  or  imuuinities  whii-h  upotj  the  same  terms  shall 
note<|ually  Indong  to  all  citizens  or  corporati<>ns.''  We  do  not  think 
thiscriticism  is  fieserved,  Laws  are  umformiy  upheld  where  all  persons, 
even  though  they  may  constitute  a  class,  who  fall  under  the  o|m' rat  ions 
of  the  law  are  treated  alike.  Mr.  Co(,dey,  in  liis  work  on  Constitutional 
Limitations  (5tli  ed.,  p.  482),  thus  tersely  stutes  the  rule,  under  tlie  title 
of  ''Uneqnaland  Partial  Legislation :''  '*These  discriminatious  an*  made 
constantly,  and  the  fact  that  the  laws  are  of  local  <^>r  sp'cial  operation 
only  is  not  supposed  to  render  them  obnoxious  in  principle.  Tlie  legis* 
kture  may  also  deem  it  desintbfe  to  prescribe  peculiar  rules  for  the 
several  occupations,  and  to  establish  distinctions  in  the  rights,  obliga- 
tions, duties,  and  capacities  of  citizens.  The  hus iiu\ss  of  conunon 
carriers,  for  instanc*%  or  of  hankers,  may  retpdre  special  statutory 
reguktions  for  the  general  benelit,  and  it  may  be  matter  of  public 
policy  to  give  laborers  in  one  business  a  specitic  lien  for  their  wages 
when  it  wmdd  be  inipnicticable  or  impolitic  to  do  the  same  for  persons 
engaged  in  some  other  eniph>yment«5.  If  the  laws  he  otherwise  unob- 
jectionable, all  that  can  be  required  in  these  aises  is  that  thi\v  l*e  gen- 
end  in  their  application  to  the  chiss  or  IfH-ality  to  which  they  ai>ply, 
and  they  are  then  public  in  character,  and  of  their  propriety  and  policy 
the  h'gislature  nuist  judge."  Without  further  traversing  the  argu- 
m<nds  or  position  of  the  appellaut-i.  we  think  that  the  complaint«  were 
sufhcient  and  the  statute  a  legal  enactment. 

But  we  come  now  to  appellant  Caesar  s  allirmative  defense,  viz,  that 
he  wan  the  owner  of  mortgageH  and  other  liens  which  had  been  executed 
and  recorded  prior  to  six  months  prc^ceding  the  filing  of  these  liens. 
It  is  the  contentitHi  of  the  res|>ondents,  and  evidentlv  was  the  theory' 
entertained  by  the  court,  that  the  law  of  1SI*7  w^^;^  intended  to  give 
liens  tiled  in  accordance  with  its  provisions  a  right  of  priority  over 
moHgages  which  had  been  executed  ami  recorded  prior  to  the  timoof 
the  comnjcncemi*nt  of  the  work  for  which  the  liens  were  filed.  We 
do  not  so  construe  this  statute.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  legislative 
intention  wa.s  simply  to  extend  the  time  of  the  lien  from  tlie.  tmvc 
which  wns  allowea  hy  the  old  law  to  six  months  ^iija  "pT:o\\i«t^  m  >ctL^ 
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new,  and  to  make  certain  the  rights  of  laborers  in  that  respect — a  more 
liberal  provision,  so  far  as  the  laborer  is  concerned,  but  not  differing 
in  principle  from  the  previous  law.  It  is  true  that  the  language  is 
''no  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  conveyance;"  but  we  think  that  the 
intention  of  the  lawmakers  will  not  be  reached  by  giving  a  literal 
interpretation  to  the  language  used,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature  to  have  made  an  extraordinar}*^  provision,  as 
this  would  l)e  if  so  construed,  it  would  have  used  language  more  clearly 
expressing  such  intention.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  mortgage,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law,  is  placed  in  the  same  categorj^  as  a  convey- 
ance; and  certainly  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  provide  that  one 
could  not  convey  or  deed  nis  land  without  subjecting  it  to  these  possi- 
ble inciimbiTinces.  With  this  view  of  the  law,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  into  a  disciLssion  of  the  power  or  want  of  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  such  a  statute.  This  holding  will  reverse  the  judgment 
of  the  lower  court,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Caesar  and  wife. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Contract  of  Employment — Discharge  for  Cause — Entire  Con- 
tract—Part  Performance — UUdebrmul  v,  American  Fine  Art  Co., 
i%  Niyrthwf^sterji  Reporter^  page  ^^^.— Alfred  L.  Hildebrand  was 
employed  l)y  the  above-named  company  under  a  contract  for  a  years 
service.  In  less  than  half  a  3"ear  he  was  discharged  without  his  con- 
sent, but  for  cause.  Hildebrand  died  soon  after  his  discharge,  and 
Amy  I.  Hildebrand,  having  been  duly  authorized  to  prosecute  the 
action  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate,  brought  suit  against  the  company 
above  named  for  damages  for  breach  of  the  contract  of  employment 
In  the  circuit  court  of  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  where  the  trial  was 
had,  she  recovered  a  judgment  for  $517.04,  the  amount  of  Hildebrand^s 
wages  which  wa.^  unpaid  at  date  of  his  discharge.  From  this  judgment 
the  comimny  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  it*<  decision  February  26,  1901,  and  sustained  the 
action  of  the  lower  court.  In  its  opinion,  delivercd  by  Judge  Mar- 
shall, the  court  laid  down  some  principles  of  the  common  law  which 
were  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  same  are  well  shown  in  the  syl- 
labus of  the  opinion,  which  was  prepared  b}^  Judge  Marshall.  It 
rends,  in  part,  as  follows: 

8.  The  rule  that  where  an  employee  under  an  entire  contract 
wrongfully  terminates  it  he  can  not  recover  thereon,  or  at  all,  for 
services  Hindered  up  to  the  time  of  such  tennination,  docs  not  apply 
to  a  case  where  such  a  contract  has  been  terminated  by  the  employer 
for  cause. 

4.  The  rule  generally  in  this  country  is  that,  where  a  servant  is 
prevented  from  ptM-f  orming  his  contract,  either  from  sickness  or  death 
or  by  rejuson  of  oeing  discharged  from  the  master's  service,  whether 
rightfully  or  wrongfully,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  for  the  services 
actually  rendered,  subject  to  the  right  of  a  recoupment  in  case  of  a 
rightful  discharge,  as  nereafter  statra. 


DI^CISrONB   OF  COURTS   AFFKOTINO    tAfWrft. 

Hi  111  till  lu'tiori  a^iivti<it  an  employer  by  an  employcw  who  hii(*  beeil 

ij?    i         ^j  for  cmiHO,  to  rofovcr  for  rtorviron  rendoriHl,  tlio  4*inpfcm<f 
n  i\f  8iu'h  fliiinn.^'«v^  ^v^  In*  i.s  It^^ully  eiititUHl  to  by  roa.snti  of  tlmj 

fmU  vvliU'li  [viHieri'H  such  rliscliar<ri?  ]UMtifiHl»le* 

d.  Tliou^h  the  ffcMicM-al  rulo  i.^e  that  whiM*^  a  contract  i«  entire  the| 
cons!tl»>rsitiorj  moving  frcnii  ra«h  party  to  tho  other  U  entire,  and  tlie 
ri|rhts  of  the  parties  reciprocal,  full  perfornniru'eby  oim"?  heiapri't|yisite 
to  hh  elairnirtg  any  henetit  under  tlie  contract  from  the  other,  it  admitji 
of  cxccptionjs.  and  one  of  them  in  that  it  does  not  apply  to  a  pjirty  fail- 
ing to  complete  bi^  contract  when  prevented  from  m)  doiri<f  hy  the 
otJjer  nartv,  resyardles^s  of  the  rea^son  for  Buch  prevention. 

7.  The  circum^tancefl  of  terminating  an  entire  contract  for   lulior 
hear^»  on  the  right  of  one  seeking  compensation  for  jjart  performanceJ 
theieof,  lu?  follows;  f 

(it)  If  one  party  withdraws  by  consent  of  tht*  other  after  part  per-l 
formani'c  of  sucli  a  contriict,  he  can  recover  thereon  at  tlie  contract  | 
rate  for  what  he  ha^  done. 

(A)  If  a  party  to  such  u  eontract  he  wrongfully  prevented  by  tho| 
lather  from  rendering  full  perfornuince,  he  can  recover  upon  the  con* 
tract  for  the  service.H  rendered  prior  to  Hut*h  prevention,  and  lii.s  dam- 
ages for  not  being  allowed  to  complete  the  contract,  not  iwccedJTig  the 
full  amount  ho  could  have  earned  liy  Huch  perfonnance,  nnch  amourd, 
prima  facii%  Udng  full  wages  for  tlie  balarjce  of  the  contrat^t  period, 
which  may  be  reduced  by  proof  that  wages  wore  or  might  rea^sonably 
have  been  earrunl  durittg  siich  time. 

{e)  If,  after  part  nerformance  of  8uch  a  contract  by  one  party,  lie  h^^^ 
rightfully  prevented  by  the  other  from  further  peffi»rnmnce,*  he  can  " 
recover  on  the  contmct  fc»r  Ben^ice?*  rendered  up  to  the  time  of  sut*h 
prevention,  wubject,  however,  to  hucIi  damagcH  a.s  the  other  party  may 
recoup  iri  the  action  for  the  former\s  misc*>iiduct. 

8.  in  an  action  to  rec(»ver  for  part  iierfonuaiHe  of  u  contract  uf  the 
party  who  ha-s  rigbtfullv  terminated  the  same,  iirima  facie  the  anionnb 
recoverable  is  the  t*on tract  mte  for  si^rviccs  rcTidcnnl  uji  to  the  time 
of  the  discharge;  and  that  will  prevail  in  the  absence  of  a  <'laim  for 
damages  propi»rly  pleaded  as  a  counterclaim  and  e8tal>lished  on  tlie 
triab 

9.  A  person  circumstiinfLHl  as  last  al)ovo  indieat^^d  mu.st  hub  upim 
the  contract  or  for  damages,  not  upon  a  quantum  rianniit,  thttugh  his 
recovery  nuust  be  uiM>n  that  basis,  it  being  pre^ylned  thsit  be  earned 
a!id  is  entitk'd  to  the  cciritrnd  rate  for  tlje  time  his  services  coatimic<l 
till  tho  contrary  i*^  i^hown  by  evidence  to  susstain  a  projxudy  pleaded 
counterclaim. 


I 


L^^^ 


Kmpluveks'    uiAnii.iTV— Fklu)W  '  SKitVANT8— Vice- PiUNciCA 

NeoLIUEK(:K  OF  THK  IVMriAn  KU— /^Vvv/  /',  GnJfh'ii  TuHJui  Minimj  Ca,^ 
64  Pacife  RrjtarUf^  poijc  174,— In  this  cane  tho  action  wiw  tiroiight  by 
Frank  l*ren  against  the  above-named  company  in  the  su|>inHor  court  of 
King  County,  Wash.  He  sued  for  danmge«  alleged  to  have  been  suh- 
tained  from  injury  caused  by  a  *jtone  rollirigdown  a  mountain  side  and 
Ktrikirjg  his*  foot,  at  a  time  when  he  was  working  for  said  company. 
The  evidence  .showed   tlial  (he  mi  rung  company  wan  operating  two 
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tunnels  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  one  eight  pr  nine  hundred  feet  below 
the  other;  that  the  work  at  the  upper  tunnel  was  done  by  one  gang  of 
men,  and  at  the  lower  tunnel  by  a  separate  gang;  that  there  were  two 
mining  superintendents,  one  at  the  upper  tunnel  and  one  at  the  lower: 
that  each  of  these  superintendents  had  charge  of  his  respective  tunnel 
and  his  respective  gang  of  men,  had  authority  to  control  and  direct 
their  operations,  and  had  absolute  control,  subject  only  to  the  orders 
of  the  president;  that  Uren  was  working  at  the  lower  tunnel  and  bad 
left  the  mouth  of  the  lower  tunnel  and  started  up  the  mountain  for  the 
purpose  of  sharpening  his  tools  at  the  blacksmith^s  shop,  when  he  saw 
a  rock,  thrown  by  the  gang  at  the  upper  tunnel,  rolling  down  the 
mountain  with  great  velocity,  and  that  ho  was  struck  by  the  same  on 
the  foot,  which  was  mashed  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to  have  a  jwr- 
tion  of  the  ])ones  removed  and  was  permanently  lamed.  Upon  the  trial 
of  the  cause  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Uren, 
and  the  defendant  company  appealed  the  c^ase  to  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  March  13,  1001,  and  affirmed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  One  point  of  some  interest  was 
decided  by  the  court,  and  upon  this  Judge  Dunbar,  who  delivered  the 
opinion,  spoke  as  follows: 

The  next  contention  is  that  the  respondent  was  injured  bv  the  action 
of  fellow-servants.  This  contention  is  also  untenaole.  The  work  of 
removing  the  rocks  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  one  Beach,  who 
had  control  of  the  work  at  that  time,  and  had  been  instructed  by  Ellis, 
the  tunnel  superintendent  [at  the  upper  tunnel],  to  throw  the  rock 
down  the  caiion.  Beac^h  was  e\ndentlv  acting  as  a  vice-principal,  and 
the  men  working  with  him  were  working  under  his  supervision  and 
control,  although  there  seems  to  ])e  sufficient  testimony  here  to  war- 
rant the  jurv  in  concluding  that  not  only  Beach,  but  Ilager,  the  pres- 
ident, and  fillis,  the  superintendent  of  the  upper  tunnel,  as  well  b^ 
Williams,  the  superintendent  of  the  lower  tunnel,  were  all  guilty  of 
negligence;  for  tlio  testimony  shows  that  this  work  was  planned  and 
the  manner  of  its  execution  directed  l)y  the  president,  and  that  Wil- 
liams, the  superintendent  of  the  lower  tunnel,  was  notified  on  the 
morning  of  tne  acTident  that  the  rock  would  l)e  thrown  down  the 

orge,  but  that  he  neglected  to  notify  the  respondent  of  that  fact  when 

e  went  to  work. 

We  can  not  understand  how,  under  any  theory  of  law,  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  work  at  the  upper  tunnel  could  l>e  held  to  be  a  fellow- 
servant  with  an  emplovee  working  under  another  superintendent  in 
another  locality,  and  wtere  no  supervision  of  each  otner'^s  work  was 
possible.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  was  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  appellant  to  throw  these  rocks  down  this  narrow  gorge, 
where  men  were  working  below,  under  the  circumstances  as  shown  oy 
the  testimonv  in  this  case. 
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STATISTICS  OF  CITIES. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  which  was  approved  and  became  law  July  1, 
1898,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  was  called  upon  to  make  an  investi- 
gation annually  into  the  statistics  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  over  30,000  population.  The  paragraph  of  the  act  referred  to 
is  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  authorized  to  compile  and  publish 
annually,  as  a  part  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  an 
abstract  of  the  main  features  of  the  official  statistics  of  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  over  30,000  population. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  a  compilation  was  attempted  from  the 
printed  reports  of  various  cities,  but  owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  in 
these  reports,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  lack  of  reports  themselves,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  make  such  a  classification  of  the  various  items 
relating  to  the  governmental,  financial,  and  other  conditions  of  these 
cities  as  seemed  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  comparison.  A  schedule 
of  inquiries  was  therefore  prepared  and  the  work  taken  up  by  the 
special  agents  of  the  Department.  This  required  personal  visits  to 
the  various  officials  of  the  cities  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
investigation.  These  officials  in  many  ways  mauj^ested  the  utmost 
interest  in  the  investigation,  and  contributed  freely  of  their  time  and 
labor  in  compiling  the  data  desired  and  in  making  the  report  a  success. 
The  results  were  printed  in  the  Bulletin,  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  September,  1899. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  language  of  the  law  Avhich  has 
been  quoted,  provision  is  made  for  a  similar  inquiry  each  ^ear.  In 
the  second  report,  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  September,  1900,  an  effort  was  made  to  enlarge  some- 
what upon  the  first,  and  to  slightly  change  some  of  the  inquiries  iu 
order  to  secure  fuller  information  on  the  subjects  covered.  The 
present  report  is  the  third  of  the  series,  and  while  it  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  to  repeat  the  investigation  of  last  year  relative  to  the 
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nonmunicipal  libraries,  charities,  etc.,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to 
somewhat  increase  the  scope  of  the  inquiries  and  modify  certain  clasid- 
fications  in  the  interest  of  a  more  ready  comparison  from  year  to  year 
of  the  cities  inchidcd  in  the  report.  The  thanks  of  the  Department 
are  due  to  the  officials  of  the  various  cities  which  were  visited  for 
their  cordial  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  official  records  to 
such  form  as-  seemed  necessary  for  satisfactory  comparison.  It  b 
hoped  that  experience  will  render  this  task  easier  each  year. 

The  first  report,  contained  in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1S1»9, 
included  140  cities,  this  being  the  number  in  the  United  States  which 
were  at  that  time  believed  to  have  a  population  of  30,000  or  over. 
The  results  of  the  Twefth  Census  regarding  the  population  of  cities 
were  not  available  when  the  data  were  collected  for  the  second  report, 
which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  for  September,  1900,  but  according  to 
the  best  estimates  that  could  be  secured  the  Department  considered 
itself  justified  in  including  but  129  cities.     Joliet,  111.,  however,  was 
wrongly  included,  it  being  shown  by  the  corrected  census  returns  to 
have  less  than  30,000  population;   while  several  cities,  which  were 
supposed,  when  the  datji  for  that  report  were  collected,  to  have  less 
than  30,000  population,  were  shown  to  have  more  than  that  number. 
This  information,  however,  came  too  late  to  permit  their  inclusion  in 
the  report.     The  following  cities  were  thus  omitted:   Montgomenr, 
Ala.;  Fit<,*hburg  and  Newton,  Mass.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  Chester  and  York,  Pa.     The  present  report  includes  135 
cities — all  of  the  cities  shown  by  the  results  of  the  Twelfth  Census  to 
have  a  population  of  over  30,000. 

The  titles  of  the  twenty-three  tables  embraced  in  the  present  report 
are  as  follows: 

Table  I. — Incorporation,  i)opulation,  and  area. 

Tablk  II. — Datea  of  ending  of  years  covered. 

Table  III. — Police,  retail  liquor  wiloonp,  and  arrest*,  by  causes. 

Table  IV. — Firemen,  fire  equipment,  and  property  loss  from  fires. 

Table  Y. — Marriaget  and  birth.s. 

Table  VI. — Deaths,  by  caiL*«es. 

Table  YII. — Percentage  of  deatlis  from  eacli  6i)ei'ified  cause. 

Table  VII I. — Death  rate  per  1,000  poi)ulation,  by  caiLses, 

Table  IX. — Death  rate  per  1,000  population. 

Table  X. — Are^  of  public  j>arks  and  milc»«  of  streets,  .sewers,  and  street  railways. 

Table  XI. — Care  of  strt*t»ts,  fowl  and  sanitary  inspection,  and  disj^nsal  of  garhftge 
and  otiier  refu>e. 

Table  XII. — Number  and  kind  of  street  lights. 

Table  XIII. — Public  schools  and  lihniries. 

Ta»le  XIV. — Charities:  Almshouses,  orphan  asylums,  and  ho.sjntjils. 

Table  XV. — C<>.st  of  ^vater,  gas,  and  electric-light  plants  owned  and  0|ierated  by 
cities. 

Table  XVI. — Debt  and  legal  borrowing  limit. 

Table  XVII. — Basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and  tazatioo. 

Table  XVIII.— Receipts  from  all  sources. 

Table  XIX. — Expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  oatlay. 
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Table  XX. — Expenditures  for  maintenance  mid  opemtion. 
Table  XXL — Summary  of  recjcipts  and  expenditures. 
Taule  XXJL— Aseetfl. 
T.UILE  XXIIL— Per  capitii  debt,  asBeseed  valuation  o!  property,  and  expeiiditares 
for  main teua nee. 

These  tables,  which  initiiediately  follow  the  discussion  of  the  same, 
will  be  tuken  up  iu  order  and  a  nhort  analysis  aud  expliination  of  each 
will  be  presented*  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  g'iveu  information  as 
to  the  changes  from  last  year  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  prepara* 
tiuu  of  thi.s  years  report, 

Tuble  L — IiiCi^rporatwn^  populafkm^  and  (itfa, — In  this  table,  as  la 
the  remaining  twenty-two  tables,  the  135  cities  in  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  3O,UO0  or  over  arc  presented  in  the  order  of 
their  pipulatiun,  the  largest  being  placed  lirst.  The  date  of  incorpo- 
ration of  each  of  the  cities  is  first  given,  followed  by  the  population 
at  the  Twelfth  United  States  Census,  June  1,  IIMU),  In  nhiny  ca.ses  it 
was  found  that  the  city  had  been  reincorporated,  in  each  of  such. 
eases  the  date  given  is  the  one  on  which  the  city  was  first  incorporatedj 
the  date  of  reincorporation  being  given  in  a  foot-note.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty of  securing  reliable  estimates  and  the  fact  that  so  short  a  time 
bad  elapsed  since  tlie  official  enumeration  by  the  Census  Office  .soemed 
to  justify  the  Department  in  ntteuipting  no  estimate  of  popolatinn  for 
January  1,  IHOl.  Instead,  the  othcial  figures  for  June  I,  11*U0,  have 
been  used.  This  table  also  presents  information  as  to  the  area  in  acres 
of  each  of  the  cities,  subdivided  as  to  laikd  and  water  wherever  pos- 
sible.  Lack  of  otKcial  records  as  to  area  rendered  anything  but  an 
estimate  impossible  in  aotue  cities,  but  the  greatest  care  has  been  exer- 
cised in  such  cases  to  have  these  estimates  approximate  accuracy  as 
closely  as  possilde.  No  sub<ljvision  of  the  area  of  cities  into  land  and 
water  was  made  in  the  two  preceding  annual  reports  on  this  subject. 

Tahh'  IL—D^ilm  f{f  endhuj  vf  years  covered, —Xi^  i^rgurds  the  dates 
of  ending  of  the  years  covered,  it  is  necessary  to  my  that  in  most  of 
the  cities  investigated  the  vqiriaus  departments  of  the  city  government, 
such  as  tire,  police,  street,  etc.,  made  their  reports  for  a  different  year, 
one  department  having  Decemlxn'  31  as  the  end  of  its  statistical  year, 
while  the  others  had  their  years  end  on  other  dates.  It  was  thought 
important,  in  connection  with  the  stud}^  of  the  data  included  in  the 
various  tables^  to  furnish  a  statement  as  to  the  dates  of  ending  of  the 
ycai's  for  which  the  information  is  given.  Where  but  a  single  date  is 
given  under  this  heading  all  the  various  city  departments  close  their 
year  on  the  same  day.  ^Vbere  the  year  of  the  various  departments 
ended  on  different  dates  ull  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  ending 
of  the  same  is  furnished  in  this  column.  All  data  in  the  tables  (with 
the  exception  of  those  which  are  noted)  cover  one  year's  transactions, 
and  that  the  last  year  for  which  the  facts  were  oi>taiiiable.  It  is  in- 
teresting lo  note  in  this  connection  that  in  but  lo  of  the  135  cities 
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included  in  this  report  have  all  of  the  various  departments  of  city 
activity  had  their  business  year  end  on  the  same  day.  In  all  of  the 
other  cities  business  j'ears  ending  on  two  or  more  different  dates  hare 
been  used.  Not  only  would  the  labor  of  collecting  and  compiling 
the  data  necessary  to  these  reports  be  greatly  lessened  in  each  city 
by  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  business  year  by  all  of  its  departments, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  accounts  and  transactions  of  the  cit}-  itself 
would  be  much  simplified  thereby. 

Tahlc  II L — Police^  retail  liquor  saloons^  and  arre^U^  hy  causes, — This 
table  shows  the  number  of  policemen  in  each  of  the  cities,  the  number 
including  not  onl}'^  patrolmen  but  officers,  such  as  sergeants,  lieuten- 
ants, etc.  Persons  employed  as  messengers,  matrons,  janitors,  drivers, 
etc.,  are  not  included.  In  this  table  are  shown  also  the  number  of 
licensed  retail  licjuor  saloons,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  licence 
fee,  and,  immediately  following,  the  number  of  arrests.  The  licensed 
retail  liquor  saloons  reported  do  not  include  clubs,  drug  stores,  etc. 
The  arrests  are  classified  according  to  the  causes  for  which  persons 
were  arrested,  as  drunkenness,  disturbing  the  jxjace,  assault  and  lot- 
tery, homicide,  vagrancy,  housebreaking,  and  larceny.  The  arrests  for 
other  causes  are  given  under  '"all  other  offenses,"  which  is  followed  by 
a  column  showing  the  toUil  arrests  for  all  offenses.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  no  uniform  classification  of  offenses  causing  arrest  in  the 
various  cities,  different  cities  entering  a  different  charge  for  a  similar 
offense.  Hence  the  following  statement  is  given  to  show  what  offenses 
were  combined  in  each  item  of  the  classification  in  the  table:  Drunk- 
enness includes  '"common  drunk,"  '^ drunk  and  disorderh',*^  and  all 
cases  where  drunkenness  in  any  form  was  the  primary  cause  of  arrest; 
disturbing  the  peace  includes  all  cases  of  disorderly  conduct  not  attrib- 
utable to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includes  all  cases  of  assault; 
vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  beggars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all 
persons  without  apparent  means  of  support;  hoasebreakiug  includes 
burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering,  and  larcen\'  includes 
pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft. 

Tahh  IV. — FirenteiKfrc  equipments  and projhrtij  loss  fi^>m  Ji nit.^ 
The  number  of  firemen  in  each  of  the  cities  is  given  in  this  table^ 
classified  as  to  whether  they  arc  regulars,  call  men,  or  volunteers. 
These  numbers  includt*  the  ollicers  of  the  fire  department  in  the  differ- 
ent grades,  as  well  as  the  actual  firemen,  but  do  not  include  messen- 
gers, janitors,  etc.  This  ta])le  also  goes  quite  fully  into  the  equipment 
of  the  fire  departments  in  the  various  cities,  showing  the  number  of 
steam,  hand,  and  chemi<'al  engines,  the  number  of  hand  fire  extin- 
guishers, fire  boats,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  hose  reels  and  hose  wagons, 
fire  hydrants,  water  towers,  and  horses.  In  addition  to  this  informa- 
tion, data  are  also  given  as  to  the  total  length  of  ladders  and  hose 
belonging  to  the  various  fire  departments  of  each  of  the  cities  investi- 
gated.   The  table  closes  with  statements  showing  the  number  of  fira 
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alarms/tlie  niimbor  of  tiivs,  and  the  total  property  lo&s  from  the  same. 
Tht>  iHUnlier  of  fire  uliiniis  does  not  include  duplicate  alanns  ^ont  in 
from  diffi*rent  }H»ints,  uiid  u  tir.st  and  j^econd  alarm  for  a  t^ini^dc  tire  have 
been  considered  one  alarm.  It  should  alsio  be  stated  that  two  or  more 
buildings  burned  a.s  a  roHult  of  one  tire  have  been  considered  one  tire* 

Tahle  V,—Marria4jts  and  hirt/ia,— This  table  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  used  in  the  rcix)rt  for  last  year,  with  the  addition  of  a  column 
showing  the  number  of  marriage  licen*<es  issued.  The  table,  in  addition 
to  this  information,  shows  the  total  number  of  marriages,  the  Tuimber 
of  male  and  female  births,  the  total  births  and  births  per  1,000  popu- 
lation, and  tlie  number  of  stillbirths.  The  tigures  showing  the  lurth 
rate  per  1,000  population  are  based  on  the  population  at  the  Twelfth 
United  States  Census,  June  1, 1000,  as  showTt  in  Table  L  In  l*ringing 
the  iigures  for  the  various  cities  into  comparison,  it  will  be  noted  that 
in  some  cities  the  number  of  ujurriages  is  largely  in  excess  of  what 
might  naturally  be  expeeted.  This  in  some  eases  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  city  is  located  near  the  border  of  another  State  in 
which  the  marriage-license  laws  are  more  exacting,  and  that  many  per- 
sons eonse^juenlly  repair  to  the  eity  for  the  purpose  of  being  married 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  more  liberal  conditions  offered 
there.  The  reverse  of  the,sc  i-onditions  accounts  in  some  cases  for  the 
small  number  of  marriages  in  other  cities. 

Ttih/€  VL — Dettths^  hy  atnt^fs, — It  was  found  during  this  investiga- 
tion, by  an  examination  of  the  various  city  reports,  that  in  almost 
every  city  a  ditrerent  elassilication  of  the  causes  of  death  was  used 
in  making  the  official  ??tatement  of  deaths.  It  wtis  apparent  that  theso 
classiiications,  ditrering  so  widely,  could  not  be  used,  inasmuch  as  the 
value  of  the  data,  concerning  this  feature  of  city  supervision  consists 
mainly  in  tlie  comparison  ntTorded  as  to  the  number  of  deaths  from 
the  same  cause  in  ea<'h  of  the  cities  investigated.  In  the  two  previous 
reports  on  statistics  of  cities  a  uniform  elassilication  was  of  coiu'se 
adopted,  but  as  this  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  r4her  collections  of  statistics  of  mortality,  the  Depart- 
ment has  this  year  adopted  a  ruoditied  forai  of  the  Bertillon  elassilica- 
tion. This  classitication  was  othcially  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  in  August,  1900, 
and  is  now  being  used  by  a  number  of  cities  in  this  country  and  by 
some  States  in  the  classification  of  their  mortaility  statistics*  As  ita 
more  general  adoption  is  probable,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad, 
it  has  luicn  deemed  wise  to  adopt  this  classitication  here.  The  full 
official  nomenclature  upon  which  the  modified  form  is  based  has  been 
publiished  as  a  supplemeut  to  the  Public  Health  Reports  (Vol.  XV, 
[Ko.  49,  December  7,  11)00)  by  the  United  States  Marine-H(»spital 
Service  of  the  Treasury  Departaient. 

The  proportionatel}  large  number  of  deaths  in  some  of  the  Southern 
cities  is  undoubtedly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  population  is 
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largely  made  up  of  colored  people,  among  whom  the  death  ratei«mach 
higher  than  among  the  white  population.  While  no  classification  of 
deaths  has  l)een  made  as  between  w^hite  and  colored  in  Table  Vl/itluu 
been  found  pos.siblo  to  do  so  in  the  following  series  of  short  tables 
covering  a  number  of  cities  having  a  large  colored  population.  In 
these  tables  the  figures  for  white  and  colored,  as  well  as  for  total  pripu- 
lation  upon  which  the  results  are  based,  are  from  the  returns  of  the 
Twelfth  Census. 


DKATUS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR. 
8T.  LOL1S,  no. 

[Population:  AVhite,  630,385;  colore<l,  R.>,S5J;  total,  OTft.ajH.] 


Cause  of  death. 


Tn>^oid  fever , 

Malaria , 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

WhcMJpin^  couKh , 

Dlphtlieriafttid  croup , 

Grippe 

Dysentery' 

Other  epuU'inio!  dwouNCS 

Purulent  iind septicamic  infection 

Pulmonary  luberculosis 

Other  forms  of  t  u biTculosis 

Cancer 

Other  goncrul  dL'*c*i>ics 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congextion  and  hemorrhage... 

I*aral  Ysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous #<y.stem 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic , 

I*neumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  dlseji>cs  of  respiratory  syslom 

Onranic  heart  diwase 

Other  disoa.<ies  of  ciriMilatory  tjystem 

Diarrhea  an<i  enteritis  hinder 2  ycar^).. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over; . 

Uernias  and  iutCHtinal  olwtmctiunrt  . 

Peritonitis 

Appendici  t  is 

Other  diseases  of  digesli vo  system 

Briffht's  disease 

Otiier  dlsea«-es  of  genito-urinary  system 

I*uerperal  septicemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Disi^ases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  ti.-suo . 

Disciu^es  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Sulei<ie 

Accident 

Ill-detlued  diseaaes 


Total . 


White. 


j    Death 
Deaths.  ,  rate  i>cr 
,     1,000. 


153  I 
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5/   I 

13  I 

388  I 

45  I 
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.001 
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.719 
.083 


^^  1 
65 

828 
a  122 

826 

156  1 
M17 

161 


rl71 

di40 

274 

U03 

203 

/.Iso 

.7  733 
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362 
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6 

'J  I 

11 

II 

a-) 

/742 
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127 
427 
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.121 

1.535 

a.  226 

.6(M 

.287 

?>.217 
.299 


Colored. 


I 


TouL 


Deaths. 


C.317 
(i.816 

.508 
1.674 

.376  1 
(O       I 

/1. 075  ; 

.«7l.369  . 
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dm 

43 

131 

26 

(0 

/M 
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Death    I 

rate  i>er     De«thA. 
1.000. 


0.418 

168 

.279 

112 

.028 

8  : 

.167 

45i 

57 

.0^6 

15 

.586 

409 

.0S4 

48 

!    Death 

iT«sr 


A% 

.0(K 
.C78 
.099 


10 

.279 

8 

.223 

178 

4.9G5 

n25 

a  .  697 

19 

.530  1 

20 

.5.-18  , 

69 

6. -251  1 

19 

.i>3U  1 

61  ! 

73  J 
1.006 
a  147 

;m5  i 

175  1 

6126  I 

18U  i 


r.418  ' 
ell. 673  I 
1.199  ' 
8.654  I 
.725  ; 
(0     • 

/2.259 


ih) 


/.302 
.671 
.534 
.011 

.oay 

.020 
.020 

/  1.376  ' 
.840  I 
.236  j 
.7i»2  I 
.C69  I 


/9, 
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.918 
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.0^6 
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.028 

a-) 

2  2.118 

1.813 

.084 

1.646 

.446 


8.738         16.2(K)  !        1.109 


30.932 


rl86 
(/500 

317 
l^OCM 

229 
ie) 

/ftJl  I 
1^788  ! 
(h)       I 


(*) 


I 


1 172  I 
446  I 

322  I 

8 

23 : 

12 
ij)       » 

^^■)       . 
f819 
51. s 
130  ! 
4W!  I 
215 


I 


I 


«  Including  dcuth«  from  hydrocephalus. 

b  Including  deoths  fn^m  encephaJltis. 

c  Including  all  deaths  fn>m  tronvulsions  and  trismus*. 

d  Not  inj'luding  deaths  from  encei»halitls  nor  from  convulsions  of  others  than  infants. 

f  Included  In  aeaths  from  other  di^ieasesof  circulati>r>-  sv.-^tem. 

/Including  deaths  from  organic  heart  disease. 

a  Including  deatlis  from  diarrhc»a  and  enteriti.-*  2  years  or  over.  i>eritonitis,  and  gastrltia. 

A  Included  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 

i  Not  including  deaths  from  gastritis. 

*  Included  In  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 

ilnvlttded  in  dcftthB  from  inlunti\e  dVscases. 

ilucludlDg  deatbs  from  othex  maUoimaUoiis. 


.711 


.101 
.12; 

1.741 

a.2S6 

.C09 

.SM 

b.2If 


d.m 

.551 

l.f« 

.899 

('» 

/1. 149 


IM 


t.2W 
.775 
.5<» 
.011 
.MO 
.019 
.021 

h.434 
.9110 
.2X 
.MS 
.874 


9.»17  I        17.  lU 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR— Continued. 

NKW  ORI4BANS,  liA. 

[Population:  White,  208,946;  colored,  78,158;  total,  287,104.] 


•    White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1.000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

TTDhoid  fever 

75 

111 

112 

46 

19 

3 

27 

26 

40 

10 

37 

432 

65 

133 

50 

114 

140 

46 

41 

112 

125 

867 

41 

103 

276 

247 

110 

28 

18 

18 

35 

290 

33 

17 

15 

21 

4 

3 

19 

109 

170 

33 

187 

401 

0.859 
.531 
.536 
.220 
.091 
.014 
.129 
.124 
.191 
.048 
.177 

2.068 
.311 
.637 
.239 
.546 
.699 
.220 
.196 
.536 
.598 

1.756 
.196 
.493 

1.321 

1.182 
.527 
.134 
.086 
.086 
.168 

1.388 
.158 
.081 
.072 
.101 
.019 
.014 
.091 
.522 
.814 
.158 
,895 

1.934 

89 

84 

836 

11 

0.499 

1.075 

4.299 

.141 

114 

195 

448 

57 

19 

8 

31 

83 

66 

14 

51 

838 

138 

175 

72 

152 

226 

70 

77 

197 

211 

646 

74 

151 

455 

360 

168 

41 

36 

22 

51 

489 

54 

27 

30 

35 

9 

4 

29 

219 

256 

40 

312 

734 

0  397 

iffiSa .!:..:::::::::::::::::.::::::::: 

.679 

8inanpox 

1.560 

Measles 

.198 

Scarlet  fever 

.066 

Whooping  coush 

5 
4 

7 
26 
4 
14 

406 
73 
42 
22 
88 
80 
24 
86 
85 
86 

279 
83 
48 

179 

103 
58 
13 
18 
4 
16 

199 
21 
10 
15 
14 
5 
1 
10 

110 
86 
7 

125 

330 

.064 

.061 

.090 

.833 

.051 

.179 

6.195 

.934 

.537 

.281 

.486 

1.024 

.307 

.461 

1.088 

1.100 

3.570 

.422 

.614 

2.290 

1.318 

.742 

.166 

.230 

.051 

.205 

2.546 

.269 

.128 

.192 

.179 

.0&4 

.013 

.1*28 

1.407 

1.100 

.090 

1.599 

4.222 

.028 

Diphtnerm  anu  croup 

.108 

Gnppe 

.115 

Dysentery 

.230 

Other  epidemic  dliieases 

.019 

Purulent  and  pcpticsemic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuherculoslM 

.178 

2.919 

.481 

Cancer 

.609 

Other  general  diseases 

.261 

Meningitis 

.529 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage — 
Paralysis 

.787 
.244 

Convulsions  of  infants 

.268 

Other  diseases  of  nerv  ous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

.686 
.735 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

2.250 
.258 
.626 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  andtcnteritis  (under  2  years)  . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

Hernias  and  intestinal  obstructions 

Periton  i  tis 

L585 
1.219 
.685 
.143 
.126 

Appendicitis 

.077 

Ouer  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

.178 
1.703 

Otlicr  diseases  of  gcnlto-urinary  s>-stem  . 
Puerperal  septicaemia 

.188 
.094 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

.101 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . . 
Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

.122 
.031 

Hydrocephalus , 

.014 

Other  malformations 

.101 

Infantile  diseases 

.763 

Senile  debility 

.892 

Suicide 

.139 

Accident 

1.087 

Til-define^  diseiiKp** 

2.557 

Total 

4,318 

eO.666 

3,106 

39.740 

7,424 

25.868 

[Population:  White,  165,690;  colored,  39,141;  total,  204,731.] 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtnena  and  croup 

Grippe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  septicseraic  Infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer ^ 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage. . . 

Paralysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

BronchitiB,  acute  and  chronic 

Pnemnonia and  broncho-pneumonia... 


&4 

0.568 

24 

0.613 

118 

6 

.030 

1 

.026 

6 

2 
10 

.012 
.060 

2 
11 

1 

.025 

3 
21 

.018 
.127 

3 

27 

6 



.163 

14 

.086 

9 

.230 

23 

4 

.024 

5 

.128 

9 

13 

.078 

7 

.179 

20 

4 
19 

.024 
.116 

4 

26 

7 

.179 

162 

.978 

98 

2.604 

260 

114 

.688 

43 

1.099 

167 

72 

.436 

31 

.792 

103 

39 

.236 

11 

.281 

60 

60 

.362 

23 

.588 

88 

67 

.406 

9 

.230 

76 

24 

.145 

28 

.715 

52 

66 

.399 

29 

.741 

96 

106 

.634 

44 

1.124 

149 

72 

.435 

33 

.843 

106 

178 

1.075 

135 

8.449 

813 

0.676 
.029 
.010 
.051 
.016 
.132 
.112 
.044 
.098 
.020 
.127 

1.270 
.767 
.503 
.244 
.405 
.871 
.254 
.464 
.728 
.518 

1.629 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  CX)LOR— OoatllilMd. 

LOUI8VII4I4B,  KY«-ConclQded. 

[Poi>iilation:  White,  165,690;  colored.  89.141;  total.  304.731.] 


A\'hlte,. 

Colored. 

To 
l>vath8. 

138 
128 
96 

20 
31 
45 
26 

131 
29 

159 
10 
13 
19 
5 
« 

tal. 

CnusH?  tif  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

Deaths. 

Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 

D«»ih 

rateptrr 

l.OU). 

Other  diseases  of  rejsi>iratory  system 

Orguiii<'  heart  disease 

118 

79 

68 

51 

16 

24 

23 

26 

102 

17 

138 

7 

9 

15 

5 

5 

0.713 
.477 
.411 
.308 
.097 
.145 
.139 
.151 
.616 
.103 
.833 
.042 
.064 
.091 
.030 
.030 

20 
49 

28 
16 

4 

7 

22 

0.511 
1.262 
.715 
.409 
.102 
.179 
.662 

o.c;4 

Other  dbeases  of  eireulaUirv  system 

Diarrliea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) .. 
Diarrhea  un«l  enteritis  (2  years  ur  over) .. 

Hernian  and  intestinal  obftruetlons 

Peritonitis 

.327 
.151 

Appendieitis 

123 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disi'-ose 

29 
12 
21 
3 

i 

.741 
.307 
.536 
.077 
.102 
.102 

.M0 

.IC 

Other  di-weases  of  Renito-uriiiary  system . 
Puerperal  iJeptien'mia 

.777 
Oil 

Other  puerjHrral  diseases 

.00 

Diseases  of  the  i^kin  and  eellnlar  tissue.. 
Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

.ON 
.031 

Hydrocephalus 

1 

.0U5 

.CBI 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

120 
157 

20 
105 

52 

.?25 
.918 
.121 
.6W 
.314 

96 
47 

2.453 
1.201 

216 
204 

20 
150 

7« 

LOU 

Senile  debilitv 

.W 

Suicide * 

.OH 

Accident 

45 
24 

1.150 
.613 

."W 

Ill-detinetl  diseoiieM 

.sn 

ToUil 

2,301 

13.914 

976 

24.935 

3.«, 

16.021 

RICHiTIOND,  VA. 

[Population:  White, 52.798;  colored, 82.252:  total, 85,050.] 


Tvphoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

GnpjK? 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  diseases 

Purulent  and  iH?ptica'mic  infection 

Pulmonar>'  tubi*rculo>is 

Other  forms  of  tuberculo^'i» 

Cancer 

Other  general  di.sea^es 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  licinorrhnge 

Paraly>ia 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nerv(»UH  sy«<tem 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pueunionia 

Other  diseases  of  re^i>irat<iry  system 

Oreanic  heart  (lij-cose 

Other  diseases  of  cir«'ul»itorv  system 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (uniler  2  yeMr^)  .. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  ('J  years  or  <»ver) . 

Hernias  and  intestinal  obstruetiuns 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  dlge>tive  system 

Bright's  dis^.'a'-e 

Other  dis(  asos  of  geiiiio-urinary  system  . 

Ptierpenil  soptieu  inia 

Other  pueriHiral  di'iea^e'* 

Diseases  of  the  ^kin  an<l  (  ellular  tissue.. 

Disea'-cs  <if  b'Cuinotor  sysleni 

Hydrviccphahis 

Other  uialforniatu»ns 

Infantile  <lisea-i-s 

Senile  debility 

Suieiile 

Accident 

Ill-detlued  dlsM.'a^es 


Total. 


2 

3 

7 
15 

9 

2 

K 
78 
30 
26 
21 
S3 
40 
24 

8 
41 
15 
61 
32 
TO 
10 
3.S 
lU  I 

\i  I 
12  ! 

6 
2'J 
34 


1.080 
.114 


3 
G4 
31 

2 
88 
34 


.038 
.067 
.133 
.281 
.170 
.038 
.151 

1.477 
.568 
.492 
.398 
.625 
.871 
.455 
.161 
.776 
.284 

1.155 
.606 

1.326 
.189 
.720 
.758 
.IX)7 
.227 
.114 
.519 
.(V14 

.i:« 

.0.W 
.IWS 
.tKiS 


3 

1 
24 
2 
15 
9 
3 
7 

96 
31 
13 
14 
19 
44 
27 
28 
40 
29 
101 
49 
44 
13 
50 
26 


0.558  I 
.713  , 


.093 
.031 
.744 
.062 
.465 
.279 
.093 
.217 

2.977 
.961 
.403 
.434 
.5^9 

1.364 
.837 
.868 

1.240 
.899 

8.225 

1.520 

1.864 
.403 

1.551 
.806 
.186 
.248 


21  ' 
34  ' 

5' 
4  ' 
4  ! 


.651 
l.OM 
.  155 
.124 
.124 
.217 


S 

S 
27 

9 
30 
18 

6 
15 
174 
61 
89 
&5 
62 
90 
61 
86 
bl 
44 
165 
81 
111 
23 
88 
66 

9 
20 

6 
50 
68 
12  i 

7 

6 

9 


.1».=>7 

1.212 

.frl4 

.?J0 
.641 

18.088 


''i\ 


83 


2.791 

.899 

.031 

1.028 

2.636 


1,059  1      82.836 


3 

154 ; 

C3 

119  I 
2,014  " 


cae 
.su 


.OS 

.m 

.217 
.101 
.» 
.211 
.OH 
.1» 

2.  MS 
.717 
.45» 
.412 
.611 

l.UDh 
.m 
.ta 

.SSI 

.517 
1.940 

.9M 
l.Stt 

.2W 

.7W 
.106 
.!!3& 
.071 
.»» 
.m 
.141 
,(H 
.071 
.1« 


1.811 
.741 
.086 


2lu680 
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DSikTHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR-Contlnued. 

NA!!illVIL.L.K,    TENN. 
[PopulaUon:  Wblu%  M,7^;  i^olun^l,  30.0©5;  total,  80,865.] 


White* 

Colored. 

Total. 

Cause  of  death. 

Deaths. 

Death 
Tfkiii  per 

i,wS* 

Deaths. 

Dealli 

rate  pet 

1,000. 

Diiftthft, 

DealK 

mtc  per 

1,000. 

Tmhotd.  fever  *                 -                 

24 
5 

0.472 

.ma 

la 
20 

0.490 
.666 

39 
2fl 

0.4^ 

MililriA 

.309 

Bmaltpox; . , .  .*  i,  ^ , ,  ^  ^ .  <  * . 

Me&alya 

§ 

3 
4 
20 
22 
IS 
2 

16 
97 
10 
17 
27 
14 

Si 
17 
24 
17 
79 
23 
01 
14 
&7 
10 

y 

10 
2 
4ti 

i& 
1 
3 
6 
1 

.079 
.3W 
.4^3 

.2ftG 
*l^ 

1.910; 
.197 
,335 
.531 
,276 
.76B 

.m 

.335 

.m 

.335 
l.fjSS 

.463 
1.2fi0 

.270 
1.122 

.197 

.m 

.197 
.039 
.945 
.7li7 

.lis 

.0:0  [ 
.0.^9 
.IIW 
*020 

S 

,100 

6 
t 
H 
23 
42 
26 
2 
26 
^5 
21 
27 

2a 

50 
42 

50 
44 

26 
200 
42 
Ud 
23 
96 
22 
20 
23 

6a 

12 
4 

7 
7 
1 

.QfIA 

Scarlet  fever.,.** ,„.^.„*.., 

.037 

WhcwjpiiiB  (?otiffh  ....,,,....,.... 

10 

a 

20 
13 

.833 
.100 
.6*15 

.m 

,173 

X^tii^li  uierTfi.  and  ufuiiti       .  ■ 

2;;s6 

GfiDpe .., 

.519 

Dnsent^iy  *                                          +  *  * 

S23 

Other  epfd^mlo  rIf§eiLseB . . 

.0^ 

Pi^ni  1  CO  L  Btid  M  ptitiEmlc  Ui  fee  Uon .  „ , . . 
PulmcjisiiTy  tuh'^r^uloNtii . ..... 

9 
178 
11 
10 

G 
H 
11 

m 

20 

121  , 
If 
7t 
9 
39 

11 
13 

.299 

6.920 

.366 

.200, 
*46e 
.306 
*5M 

1.097 
,6e»5| 
.2^9 

4,024 
.KS2 

2.<j27 
.299 

1.^ ; 

.399 
.13a 

.309 

3.401 

OthiT  fofiiui  of  tubt^rciiloAis                    *  ., 

260 

Cincor  ,....*.,.  ,»   ,,,**,*„,,., ._ 

«33| 

Olht'T  Fn'tlPF&l  dfwmiKW                     .... 

106 

Meainji^itifi*  .  .*****,***.*..,......, - 

*346 

CVrebtal  Gongcstloti  and  hcmoitliatft; 

PanaJy^iiJ, .**,  *,       ,**.,,*....... ,,, 

.618 
,519 

CtKivuliiions  of  infnn ta , ** 

Other  diweiises  of  rii^Tvotuj  systfin  ,...,.„ 
3n)0![r]iltiii,  iitiue  mid  chniililf  . . . . , , , 

.618 
.544 

.322 

PbeumoTsiii  and  brorirht>(jut?umonla.„. 
Other  djseasffij  of  respiratory  Hysttm 

2.473 
.:>19 
1^768 

Other  diM>a98fl  of  elrpiiifliory  fiystcm 

Uiai rhm  iind  eflt*>ritlfl  (iiiidf  r  2  je^ra) ,. 
Dlnrrhea  and  entoritifci  VI  yttirs  ijrover).. 

HurnUm  and  InU^tiiiiil  oijfliruetluafl 

Perttotihk ....,..............,.,*.,., 

1.1S7 
.272 

.285 

App^^odJclliH 

*0^i5 

Othor  di.H€?jwje*(  at  dlgi^tjve  syslein  *.*.... 
Bri^ht's  dteeAEw, . . , . , 

■iU 
& 

4 

1  , 

.765 
.200 
.100 
*133 
.OiE3 

.Ml 

.779 

Otlier  dts<^M»i  of  genlto-wliinry  spttiu  . 
PTnerptfrrfil  ecptlcetiuja. , 

.143 
.060 

Other piie^rpfinil  dbite-ei<i€s         *        ^  ^t,.. 

.mj 

DiMas«»  of  tfat*  skill  and  cuilular  tissue ., 

.087 
.013 

BydTOccphoius  . . .  ^ 

Othe]*  miiifnrmjitloiis  .*^^..  *     *       ....... 

1 
3» 
38 
10 
SO 
40 

.020 
.748 
.74. 
.197 
.31 
.787 

1 

2M 
5 
■J  4 
65 

.0!Ja 
1.197 
.931 
,106 
.798 
2.1d^ 

2 
74 
56 
15 

103 

.025 

Infantile  disieasfs 

.915 

Suicide.... 

.816 
.186 

Accident * ..__ „,*.. 

iU^dtitlni^d  diticativ^  ....... ....... 

.668 
1.29S 

Total 

923 

lrt.39 

9-*^ 

mU53 

1.850 

22.H7a 

CHARLESTON',  S.  C. 

[Population:  White,  24,238:  coIop.sI.  31,5(V>:  total,  55,807.] 


Typhoid  fever 

31 
13 

1.278 
.530 

40 
^5 

1.267 
.792 

71 

38 

1.272 

Malaria 

.681 

^ni'i  11  [-'fx 

Mei^l+^  .*.*.♦.,*.,.  .^*^.*^  

1 
2 
2 
6 

22 
4 
5 
3 

40 

.041 

.as3 

.083 
.24K 
.908 
.165 
.206 
.124 
1.650 

1 

1 

2 

5 

11 

59 

18 

13 

8 

2*1 

2 

36 

39 

17 

62 

40 

25 

94 

28 

102 

23 

87 

.018 

Scartet  fever , 

1 

.036 

WhfMiijina  fD*ouch  *.,.... 

3 

5 

37 

14 

8 

5 

194 

2 

15 

22 

13 

40 

23 

24 

81 

17 

86 

13 

60 

.095 
.158 

1.1?2 
.443 
.2.'y3 
.158 

6.145 
.063 
.475 
.697 
.412 

1.267 
.729 
.760 

2.566 
.539 

2. 724 
.412 

1.901 

.090 

DlphEiIieria  und  cffi-iip 

.197 

Gnpjw  t.-^-..***.  .*..     **.**  

l.a57 

DTKcntcry  .... .,. 

.323 

Othc'f  i^pfdenilc  disic^p)!^      

.233 

purulent  and  scpHca-rak  iufectiou 

Pulctjoiittf V  tiiijer culofdii .    

.143 
4.193 

Othp.r  fivmna  pf  tl>hr»rf  <ilr»il>c , ,  . 

.036 

Cancer                          

20 
17 

4 

22 
17 

1 
13 
11 
16 
10 
27 

.826 
.701 
.165 
.908 
.701 
.041 
.636 
.451 
.660 
.412 
1.114 

.627 

OtheT  iBeneral  dlHeasca 

.699 

Meningitis....... 

C«r\'briil  congestion  and  hemorrhage — 
Pamlvsis.. 

.305 

l.lll 

.717 

Vi tnxuUhmn  nf  In f&ntn       

.448 

t  H  lir'  r  d  iwoft«e^  of  nervoaa  system 

BroTii'Sniti'i  actitc  And  chfotitc  ......... 

1.681 
.502 

rni.iinii.niu  n'.\i]  Sir^>iitli(>'pneuiiionia 

Othj-r  IN,.,.,  ,  ,,i  r.  .piratory  ayFtem 

1.828 

.412 

1.559 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  POPULATION,  BY  CAU8K  AND  COLOR— Cootlliwl 

CHARI4E8TON,  S.  €•— Concluded. 

[Population:  White.  24.288;  colored,  31.669;  total,  »,807.] 


Cause  of  death. 


Other  diseases  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  ami  enlerltis  (unclcr  2  years)  .. 
Diarrhea  and  enloritls  {2  years  or  over). 

Hernias  and  in tciitinal  obstructions 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  discascH  of  digestive  system 

Bright'M  disi-asi' 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system  . 

Puerperal  septijwniia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  thofikin  and  cellular  tissue.. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ul-delJned  diseases 


Total. 


White. 


Deaths. 


518 


Death 

rate  i)er 

l.OOU. 


0.330 
1.-W5 
.165 
.248 
.248 
.206 

i.in 

.536 
2.022 
.165 
.124 
.166 


.4<)5 
.371 
.619 
.083 
.908 
.248 


21.371 


Colored. 


Total. 


I    Death  |    iKath 

Deaths,     rate  per  '  Deaths,     mte  pi-x 

;    i,ouo.  j  j   i.cMj. 


20 
99 ' 

41 

8 
3 
9 
19 
36, 
145 


,  I 


10  I 

68  I 

32| 
28  I 

3  i 

14  ' 


0.631 

3.i;i6 

1.39ft 

.253 

.095 

.285 

.602 

1.109 

4.593 

.190 

.317 

.190 

.032 

.063 

1.^37 

1.014 

.887 

.095 

2.883 

.443 


43.060 


28' 
135  I 
48 
II 
9 
14 
46 

194 
10 
18 
10 

1 

2 
70 
41 
43 

5 

lis 

20 


2.411 

.m 

.251 
.161 
.251 
.834 
.MD 
3.471 
.179 

.2n 

.179 
.OU 
.OK 

.70 
.7J9 

.on 

2LQES 
.33$ 


1.87V  j       S169S 


SAVANNAH,  GA. 

[Population:  White. 26.109;  eolorwl.  28.135;  total.  r>l,24L] 


1  croup. 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever . . 
Wh<K>pin^  cough 
Diphtheria  and  c 
Gnppe . . . 

Dysenterj'  

Other  epldemij'  disi-ases 

Punilent  and  seplicjimic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Mcningi  tis 

Cerebnil  congestion  and  hemorrhage  ... 

Pamly.sis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  di.oCHSiw  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumcmia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseiLMes  of  circulatory  system 

Diarrhea  an<l  enteritis  (under  2  years)  .. 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . 

Hernias  and  intestinal  obstructions 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  sy.stcm  . 

l*ncrperal  septicti-mia 

Other  ]>ucrperal  <li>eases 

DisL'ases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.. 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocei>halas 

Other  nmlfommtloui 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

A<'cident 

Ill-detined  dibeascs 


Total. 


S 
4 

a  69 

lo 
U 
12 
22 

5) 
2 

12 

6 
32 
12 

29 
17 
21 
11 


0.383 
1.609 


.077 
.191 
.153 

.6:»i 

.268 

.115 

.153 

a-2. 643 

.574 
.421 
.460 
.^J3 
.766 
.077 
.460 
.230 

1.226 
.460 

1.111 
.651 
.804 
.421 


8 

■i 

31 
2 


591 


.307 
.115 
.919 
1.187 
.077 


.1:^ 
.  VM 
.038 


.115 

l.r>70 

.  57 1 

.'220 

1.632 


22.636 


ib) 


24 
3 
24 
30 
29 
24 
24 
100 
22 
23 
14 
31 
24 
3 
2 

1 
26 
27 
3 
3 
5 


101 
24 


56 


1,187 


0.213 
1.467 


.213 
.071 
.2M 

.036 

.391 

a  4. 940 

.249 
.853 
.107 
.853 

1.066 

l.Oll 
.853 
.853 

3.664 
.782 
.817 
.497 

1.208 
.853 
.107  I 
.071 

.o;» 

.924  } 

.960 

.107 

.107 

.178 

.071 


16 

88, 


.'. 


.036 


3.690 
.853 


1.990 
11.691 


42.189 


2 
11 

6 
25 
16 

4 

15 

a206 

22 
36 
16 
46 
60 
31 
36 
80 
132 
84  I 

81  ' 
66 
35  • 

3  : 
10  , 

4  ' 

50  ; 

68 
6  I 

8  i 

i; 
J' 

4\ 

889  , 


1,778 


i.m 


.lU 
.M 
.277 
.074 

aS.S34 
Kb) 
.406 
.66 
.277 
.MS 
.922 
.571 
.661 
.553 

2.431 
.627 
.^ 
.571 

1.014 
.645 
.095 
.IM 
.074 
.922 

1.0G9 
.092 
.M6 
.166 
.129 
.OlS 
.018 
.055 

2.618 
.719 
.111 

1.4U 

8.808 


S2.778 


a  Including  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 
b  Included  in  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculoaia. 
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DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  COLOR-Contlnued. 

AIOBII^B,  Al4A. 

[PopulaUon:  White,  21,402;  colored,  17,067;  toUl,  38,469.] 


Cause  of  death. 


Typhoid  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Gnppe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  disieases 

Pomlent  and  septicemic  infection 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage 

Paral  ysis 

Convulsions  of  infants 

Other  diseases  of  nervous  system 

Bronchitis,  acute  and  chronic 

Pnetunonia  and  broncho-pneumonia 

Other  diseases  of  respiratory  system 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  circulatory  svstem 

Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (under  2  years) . . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over) . . 

Hernias  and  intestinal  obstructions 

Peritonitis 

Appendicitis 

Other  diseases  of  digestive  8>-stem 

Bright's  disease 

'  Other  diseases  of  genito-urinary  system  . 

Puerperal  septicemia 

Other  puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus ... 

Other  malformations 

Infantile  diseases 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

lU-dcfiued  diseases 


Total. 


White. 


Deaths. 


461 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.327 
.467 


.467 
.280 
.047 
.047 
.2«0 
.094 
.280 

3.037 
.047 

1.168 
.467 
.374 
.748 
.614 
.280 

1.308 
.280 
.934 
.094 

1.589 
.094 
.9U 
.187 
.140 
.140 


.661 

2.196 

.110 


.094 
.017 
.094 


.701 
.607 
.140 
1.635 
.701 


21.5^10 


i^olored. 


Deaths. 


2 

22 

2 

6 

101 

3 

9 

6 

3 

7 

11 

29 

29 

6 

43 

5 

42 

1 

8 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


1.113 
1.289 


.117 


.117 

1.289 

.117 

.362 

6.918 

.176 

.527 

.352 

.176 

.410 

.646 

1.699 

1.699 

.352 

2.619 

.293 

2.461 

.059 

.469 


.117 
.059 


.703 

1.992 

.234 


.293 
.176 
.234 


1.230 
.937 


2.3M 
1.348 


Total. 


Deaths. 


551 


Death 

nite  per 

1,000. 


12 

14 

1 

3 

28 

4 

12 

166 

4 

34 

16 

11 

23 

22 

85 

67 

12 

63 

7 

76 
3 
28 
4 
5 
4 


32.285  ; 


1,012 


0.C76 
.832 


.312 
.364 
.026 
.078 
.728 
.104 
.312 

4.315 
.104 
.884 
.416 
.286 
.593 
.672 
.910 

1.482 
.312 

1.637 
.182 

1.975 
.078 
.728 
.104 
.130 
.104 


.624 

2.105 

.182 


.182 
.104 
.156 


.936 
.754 
.078 
1.949 
.988 


26.307 


LIYTI^K    ROCK,  ARK. 

[Population:  White,  23,590;  colored.  14,717;  total,  38,307.] 


Tvphold  fever 

Malaria 

Smallpox 

Measles 

Scarlet  fever 

Whoopinff  cough 

Diphtheria  and  croup 

Gnppe 

Dysentery 

Other  epidemic  dincascs 

Pomlent  and  septic«rmic  infection.  . . . 

Polmonary  tuberculosis 

Other  forms  of  tuberculosis 

Cancer 

Other  general  diseases 

Meningitis 

Cerebral  congestion  and  hemorrhage.. 

Paralysis 

.  Convulsions  of  infants 


5 

.212 

3 

.127 

a50 

O2.120 

ib) 

ib) 

5 

.212 

7 

.297 

11 

.466 

22 

.933 

7 

.297 

2 

.085 

1 

2 
a  71 


0.680 

2.718 

.815 

.476 


.068 
.136 
a4.824 
(b) 
.408 
.476 
.643 
.883 
.340 
.340 


a  Including  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis, 
b  Included  in  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 


a  121 

14 
19 
85 
12 

7 


0.470 
2.036 
.496 
.653 
.157 
.026 
.261 
.078 


.157 
.130 

n  3. 159 

(ft) 
.287 
.865 
.496 
.914 
.813 
.183 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTXENT  OF  LABOR. 


DEATHS  AND  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  POPULATION,  BY  CAUSE  AND  rOLOBr-ConcIoiM. 
LITTLE  BOCK,  ARK.— Concluded. 

[Populati<»n:  White,  23,690;  c«>lorcd.  14,717;  total.  38,307]. 


I 


White. 


Cause  of  death. 


Deaths. 


Other  diseases  of  nervous  8>*Rtem 

Bronchitis,  ueule  and  chronic 

Pneumonia  and  broncho-pneumonia... 
Other  disi'oses  of  respiratory  nystem  . . . . 

Organic  heart  disease 

Other  diseases  of  eirculatoiy  system. . . . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  ^ under  2  years)  . 
Diarrhea  and  enteritis  (2  years  or  over). 
Hernias  and  intestinal  obstructions  .... 

Peritonitis 

Appi'ndicitis 

Other  disease's  of  digestive  system 

Bright's  disease 

Other  diseases  of  gen i to-urinary  system. 

PuerxM?raI  eeptica'mia 

Other  puery>cral  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . 

Diseases  of  locomotor  system 

Hydrocephalus 

Other  malformations 

Infnntilc  diw^ai^ea 

Senile  debility 

Suicide 

Accident 

Ill-defined  diseases 


Total. 


23 
16 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


0.1^ 
.466 

1.696 
.721 
.466 
.254 

1.314 
.636 
.170 
.127 
.(M2 
.509 
.509 
.0H5 
.085 
.0S5 
.127 
.012 
.042 


Colored. 


TfHal. 


Deaths. 


Death    . 
rate  per 
l.OUO. 


DtAths. 


0.272 
.543 

2.446 
.408 
.747 
.204 

1.0«7 
.747 
.136 
.204 


.680 
.&43 
.406 
.272 
.068 


.4t\6 
.'2M 
.297 
.973 
.67H 


19.873 


.961 
.136 


14  , 


.951 


21  ;        1.427 


370  '      25.141 

I 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


&:7 


0.6UI 
.4M 

l.M 
.61) 
.574 
.2» 

L2S 

.e:9 

.157 
.157 
.(» 
.S7I 
.SiS 
.201 
.»7 

.<m 

.OS 


.6» 

.'J09 
.181 


21.  .W 


The  following  ta])lo  summarizes  the  results  as  to  the  deaths  of  white 
and  colored  persons  in  the  cities  investigated,  so  far  as  data  were 
obtainable.  In  the  case  of  many  cities  the  entire  lack  of  record  as  to 
the  color  of  decedents  accounts  for  their  omission  from  this  table. 


TOTAL  DEATHS,  BY  COLOR. 


Cities. 


New  York,  X.Y 

Chicago.Ill 

St.  l>«>uis.  Mo 

Baltimore.  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

ButTalo.N.Y 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pitt^bu^fif,Pn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit.  Mich 

Wjishington.  D.  C 

Newark.  N.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

M  innea])<tlis.  Minn 

Providence.  Iv.  I 

Indiana) »olis,  I  lui 

Kansas  Cit  v,  Mo 

Bt.  Paul.  .Minn 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Denver,  ('»)lo 

Tc>le<lo,Ohio 

ColumbUM,  <  )hio 

Worcester,  Mas>a 


NumluT. 


t'>N,  9H2 
l!l  2i>2 
"s!738 
H.  0«»3 

4,9rvs  I 
0.215  I 
•1.9W  ' 

.'•.>»iy  i 

A.'MH  \ 
4.  J'.i9  I 

:<.;<!  s  1 
4.  My 
2.3m 

2,47«i  I 

3,r>a7  I 

2.220  ' 

l.'o'.w  i 

2.31M  1 
a2,2:'»<  I 
1.S06  ! 
1.379  i 
2.  lyo  1 


uNot  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 


te. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Death 

Death 

Dt«^ 

rate  per 

Numb<*r. ' 

rate  pt^r 

NuiPbt^r* 

tmleprr 

1,000. 

1 

1.000. 

70>72 

l.OUQL 

20. 47 

1,SW  ' 

28.08 

fao.c 

14.55 

0S9  ' 

21.92 

24.  Wl 

u.«^ 

16. 20 

l.lOi*  , 

30.93 

1>.M7 

n.ii 

18.  W 

2.tW7 

32.69 

10,700 

2LC 

15.95 

114  , 

18.08 

f^  iiVI 

mw 

14.14 

40  , 

22.21 

4.9^ 

11.19 

19.10 

.V)9  , 

\U,  12 

0.774 

i%n 

10. 01 

410  , 

28. 09 

^412 

1IL«1 

19. 11 

441  1 

25.  S2 

0.263 

lfi.17 

20.67 

3, 106  1 

8«».74 

7,424 

2S.» 

15.98 

87  1 

21.07 

4,5^ 

Ifi.® 

17. 32 

2.f'A=>  ' 

30.22 

h,^^ 

2L« 

20.15 

187  j 

26.86 

5.0W 

20*1 

13. 91 

970 

24.  »4 

3,2S0 

15.  (C 

12.31 

20 

12.40 

2.196 

12.SI 

20. 74 

141 

27.71 

3,«7S 

m95 

14.53 

400  1 

25.00 

2,g^ 

l.V« 

14.03 

445  , 

25.20 

%m 

15.77 

10. 5<i 

40  1 

17.38 

UT:^ 

WM 

11.31 

19  1 

80.  »1 

%m 

N.37 

a  17. 42 

«89  1 

0  20.94 

(1 2.^47 

a  17.. » 

13.88 

■*1 

23.52 

1.M7 

H.vU 

11.75 

183 

22.25 

l,f^2  1 

1^44 

18. 69 

S3i 

27. 16 

2,22a 

lSl.77 
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TOTAL  deaths;  BY  COLOE— Continued. 


Ollea, 


Ivrtcose,  N.  Y. » . . ,. 

Kew  HaTen,Conn ,,,*.***,**,.*** 

P*t«rflion.N,J  ..,, 

FaURIv'er,Ma».. ,.....„,.„..., 

SLJoiepb,  Mo........ ,... 

Ommlia,  Nebr. ., .  .,„.,,......,.,..,.,.„. 

Loe  Aofreled,  Cal 

Memphlf,  Teon  ,...„„...„„,.,„.,„., 

flcnnton.Pft 

Lowell,  Man, , ..,  .,,.„„...,,...,,.._... 

All»ny,N.Y.. 

Canibrlftjre,  ]kUjH. . . , ,,,.,......,.,», 

Ptjrtlftnd.Oreir 

AUanta.Gft  ,.,.....,„,,,,.........„..,, 

Qmxid  Rapids, Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio,  .,,....,..„.,....,,..,..,.. 

RIehinoiidj_y(i 

Kashrll  le,  T^an. 

B4Utford»  Corrn 

Wllmtn^on.LH?!.,,...........,.......... 

GundciitK.J........ 

Trenton ,  N.  J ....... . ......,».. 

Brfdg€portt  Cojjn , — , . 

LTnn,  Masi 

Onkkiid.CftJ ,.„-....„ 

lAWT^nce,  Majw 

New  Bed  ford  jManj...... 

Bfs  Moln^t  towa  ......... 

Springtield,  MA3i ......*..- 

eomerYllle,  Mai» 

Tror,K-Y. ,.....,„,,... 

Hoboken.  N.  J 

EyAnflTllle,  Ind  ......................... 

lf&ncho^£r,  K.  H 

Uticft.  R  Y........... 

Gharlf»toti,  S.  C 

8aTann&h,  Ga.  ..*,.,.....»„„,..... 

Salt  Lake  Oiy.  Utah .,. 

Ban  Antonio,  Tex. 

Dylath,  M[nn. 

Eric,  P*„., ..................... ......... 

Katiiaii  City,  Kan» >.....„........ 

Barrbtburi;,  Pft ........... , ... . . 

Portland,  Mo  .,... „.. 

Tonkei^N.V............ 

NorMJt.Va 

Waterbur>',  Conn 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind , , , 

YounffKlown,  Ohio. 

Houston.  Tex .,..,.*....,..*...*...,. 

Covington,  Ky ..... 

Akron,  Ohio. ,... — . — .. 

Dallas,  Tex 

Sarlna w.  MIth. .  ...*., 

lUincaitter.  Pii, 

Lf  RC<r.an.  Nebr  ..... * .  * 

firoeklon,  Masw ... 

Binghfttatfln,  N.  V  .,...-*,..*...,..,,.*. . 

Anguflta,  Ga 

p&wtncket.  K  1 *.... 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

Mohiie.  AJft....... 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Eook,  Arte ,,.......,. 

Springaeld^  Ohio  .,,... 

GalT€Ston.  Tex .............. 

T#coma,  Wush 

Haverhill.  Mnj«..,. ............... 

Bpokanc,  WiL^h 

Terte  Htntc,  Ind  ........................ 

Qutney,  HI 

South  Bend,  Ind  * .,...,.. 


White. 


Number. 


D^ath 
latcper 

].ooa. 


1,022 

ft58 

mi 

1,632 
1,038 

I.m 

1.778 

1,484 

aS6 

867 

01,122 

1,145 

I^ 

928 

1,411 

1.197 

l^Zt» 

1,227 

1,24* 

l,Qf77 

8^ 

1,2411 

1,245 

],1.S 

9fi7 

1,.527 

1,338 

TSO 

1,  ie7 

1,140 
518 
591 
673 

76<1 
7«3 
540 
G74 

ssa 

fl27 
i3» 
6943 
a.'i71  5 
591 
4»1 

4Ti 

390 
U8 
li^S 
3-^ 
7^1 
f«4 
4fil 

a  457 

446 
&&S 

407 


15.12 
17,  »l 

17.  m 

21.0S 

e.jio 

9.92 
16.04 

19.  Ga 
19.71> 
19.47 
19,10 
1«.A9 
10,61 
1&0S 

a  12.  IN) 
13. 9A 
IKOT 
m27 
|».13 
17,94 

i7.es 
17.  as 

17,  SJ 
15.92 
13.61 
It.  16 
2£>.53 
11.15 
1R.40 
15.74 
2.^.35 
22.60 
14/1  fi 
2(K50 
30.31 
21.37 
22.64 
VLm 
23. 2g 
14.^ 
14.54 
12.0^ 
14.64 
19.73 
17.64 
16.64 
&20.gR 
a  12. 74 
13.51 
16.»i» 
22.33 

14.27 
14.  B 
14.53 

13.  {HO 

20.  OG 
IT.  02 
20.27 
15.15 

21.  ft* 
15.^ 

a  19.  37 
13.00 

12,23 
15. 1« 
11.27 
14.09 
15.46 
17.79 


Colored. 


Total. 


STumher. 


12 
83 
30 
7 
54 
S7 
97 
1,IS« 
2 
4 
13 
63 

m 
m 

all 
65 

i.oTig 
ye2 

42 
277 
141 
49 
2& 
9 

4 
40 
33 
21 


Beath 
mteper 


11.27 
217.17 
22.CT 

17.  as 

«.«2 
16.07 

22.06 
23.79 

3.71 
20.51 
10.93 
16.71 

6.93 
24.  »4 
al7.94 
19.011 
32.^4 
90.66 
20.  BG 
28.35 
24.97 
22.71 
21.29 
10.60 
ILSr? 
27.IS« 
SS.11 
19,08 
19.57 


20 

47.17 

ui 

i^s.76 

u 

44.  ?J 

l,3fiO 

43.  Uk 

1,1K7 

42,19 

11 

21.40 

157 

20.<56 

2 

4.74 

1 

4.00 

112 

17.19 

83 

20.13 

18 

ei9 1 

bio 
a4  ' 
9  \ 
418  : 
6S  , 
r4l 
231  j 

2^  I 
5 
5 
7 

1 

409 
0  370 

fl 

7 

6 

S7 

41 

5 


K  limber. 


17.06 

B0.4S 

b  16.  HI 

m3.^ 

9.7;i 
2ft.  Iff 
27.16 
^7,59 
2.'i.49 

5.70 
31.61 

5.9'i 
14.01 
13.  M 
S3.r»7 

4. 95 
20. 4S 
32.28 
24.fitt 
a  25. 14 
10.50 
e95.71 

4.82 
16.71 

8.  OS 
21.23 
20.11 

8.43 


a  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

b  Including  number  in  township. 

c  Data  arc  for  7  months;  earlier  records  burned. 

d  Including  4,400  deaths  from  storm  of  September  8. 1900. 

e  Including  600  deaths  from  storm  of  September  8. 1900. 

/Including  5,000  deaths  from  storm  of  September  8, 1900. 


1.634 
1,967 
l.ftSS 
2,206 

712 
1,039 
l,72fl 
2,216 
2,001 
1,849 
1,7B8 
1,547 

92S 
1,764 
a  1.133 
1/210 
2,014 
1,S60 
1.43a 
1,474 
1,3M 
1,270 
l»270 
1,086 

010 
1.250 

706 
1J43 

9C7 
1,517 
1,338 

871 
1J67 
1,151 
1,878 
Ij  ^"« 

084 
1,222 

758 

761 

757 

98a 

815 

1,057 

59.*i3 

0575 

603 

904 

m 

C2911 

710 
5^ 
616 
35^ 
5^ 
792 
978 
792 

mci 

1,012 
743 

/5,8JI2 
452 
^65 
41S 
630 
570 
635 


Death 

mtcper 

1,000. 


15.  OS 
li.2l 
17.90 

21.  iH 
fi.91 

10.13 
16.87 
21. 6S 
19,61 
19.47 
19.00 
16.84 
10. 2L 
19,63 
a  12. 94 
14.13 
23.63 

22.  BS 
18.20 
19.27 
13.23 
17.41 
17.39 
15. 8S 
16.59 
19.98 
20. 5S 
1I.S& 
18.42 
15.69 
25.61 
22.  .'>l 
11.76 
20.43 
20.41 
83.05 
S2L78 
12.73 
:^.92 
14.31 
11.19 

12.  aa 

15.09 
19.60 
17.63 
22L67 
520.78 
a  12. 75 
13.43 
20,25 

cft.es 

16.65 
14.  li 

u.m 

13.80 
39.  SS 
24.  W 
20.19 

2«.31 
19.31 
a  21. 59 
13.72 
/1M.33 
11.98 
15.20 
11.21 
14.45 
15.72 
17.61 
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TOTAL  DEATHS,  BY  OOLOR^-Ooncluded. 


Cities. 


White. 


Number. 


Death 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Colored. 


Number. 


Death 

rate  per 

l.OOO. 


Total. 


Number. 


De*th 

rate  per 

1,000. 


Salem,  Mn.ss 

JohHAtown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . . 
McKeesport,  Pa — 

Chester.  Pa 

York.  Pa 

Topeka.  Kaus 

Sioux  City,  Iowa... 

Bayoniie,  N.  J 

Knoxville,  Tenn... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
FitchburfT,  Mom  . . . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockfoitl,  m 

Taunton,  Maw 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mout 

Montgomery,  Ala. . 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 


736 
741 
607 
563 
467 
GOO 
634 
414 
278 
425 
661 
863 
biO 
471 
450 
291 
G55 
827 
421 
168 
506 
2M 


20.59 
20.81 
14.56 
16.60 
18.43 
17.92 
18.07 
12.67 

9.65 
12.95 
17.03 
14.  S6 
17.13 
14.98 
14.87 

9.44 
21.27 
10.71 
14.07 
12.82 
16.97 
14.91 


9.66 
18.58 
8L86 


6 
28 
85 
10 
76 

8 

5 
173 

6 


12.20 
37.28 
19.18 
12.84 
15.80 
28.07 
13.65 
28.51 
38.96 


26.91 
4.63 
4.10 


16 
183 

14 
292 


29.68 
10.61 
26.87 
22.25 


738 
747 
633 
U$ 
478 
628 
619 
424 
3M 
4S8 
656 


4n 

465 
292 
6M 

m 

487 
851 
520 
54A 


I 


28.9 
28.79 
14.  M 
li.48 
11l4I 
1&» 
18.31 
12.  •• 
UlH 
1S.M 
16. « 
K.4I 
17.  B 
14.  M 
14.11 
9.48 
21.14 

lan 

14.81 
U.87 
17.14 

ia.u 


Table  VII. — Percentage  of  deaths  frovi  each  specified  cause. — This 
table  is  ba«ed  on  Table  VI,  and  shows  for  each  city  what  percentage 
of  the  total  deaths  during  the  j^ear  was  caused  by  typhoid  fever,  what 
by  mahiria,  what  by  smallpox,  and  what  by  each  of  the  i*emaining 
causes  enumerated  in  Ta])le  VI. 

Table  VIIL — Death  rateptr  IfiOO population^  hy  causes. — Thw  table 
is  also  based  on  Table  VI,  and  shows  for  each  city  the  number  of 
deaths  per  1,000  population  from  each  specified  cause. 

Table  IX. — Death  rate  pter  1^000  population. — ThLs  table  is  based 
partly  on  Table  VI.  The  population  of  each  cit}'  as  estimated  by  the 
health  officers,  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  calculation  as  to 
the  official  death  i-ato,  is  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  table.  This 
is  followed  by  a  column  showing  the  official  death  rate  of  each  city  as 
calculated  by  the  health  officers  of  the  same.  The  actual  population 
June  1,  1900,  as  shown  by  the  Twelfth  Census,  is  next  brought  for- 
ward from  Table  I,  and  immediati'ly  following  this  is  given  the  death 
rate  calculated  on  the  basis  of  these  figures.  In  most  cases  these  do 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  figures  used  by  the  health  officers  them- 
selves. Stillbirths  arc  not  included  in  the  calculation  of  death  rates. 
As  stated  in  connection  with  Table  VI,  the  high  death  rate  of  some 
Southern  cities  is  explaininl  by  the  fact  that  their  population  consists 
largely  of  colored  people,  among  whom  the  death  rate  is  much  higher 
than  among  whites,  as  shown  by  the  series  of  short  tables  given  there. 

Table  X. — Area  of  2)ublic  parks  and  miles  of  streets^  sewtrrs^  and  street 

raihcays. — In  this  table  is  shown  the  area  of  all  parks  and  gardens 

open  for  the  free  use  of  the  public,  whether  owned  by  the  municipality 

or  by  a  private  individual  or  corporation,  and  also  the  number  of 

Ml  of  streets  in  eacb  of  tbe  cYlie^  ^^x^Sl  V^^  <2^\A»&Vnau&^^r«xLUA 
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id  l^l^ftn  blurkn,  l>ri(*ks,  woodon  blocks,  a8pkQU  and  ivspbtilt  blocks, 

Bneadsm^  and  ^ntveL     The  number  of  iniles  of  all  other  kindd  of 

}]  '  \ted  in  a  single  column,  and  this*  i.s  followed  by  the 

Ll  I'lH.  paved  in   each   city  and    the  mile?*  of  streets 

iinpared.     There  are  al8o  shown  data,  which  were  not  furnished  in 

r\H,  relative  to  the  nuinVier  of  niilcH  of  sewers 

^  to  whether  con^tnicted  of  brick,  tilo,  or  other 

nmieriaL  an»i  the  miles  of  isinglo  tmck  of  street  railwaviJ,  together 

^^>  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  companies  operating 

' '  le, 

XL — Car4s  of  ^treeU^  f^^d  (tnd  mmtanj  insp^tiwt^  and  dis- 

wJof^ar^Hjfje  ifndofh*TTt\fttMf\ — ^Thi8  talde  deals  with  the  provision 

by  each  city  for  the  care  of  it»*  streets  and  the  disposal  of  j^rb- 

lgt».     The  table  shows  whether  the  streets  are  swept  by  hand,  by 

•\  or  by  both  hand  and  machine,  and  the  numljcr  of  yquarc 

f  Kti*eet!*  swept  per  week.     The  tigures  given  show  the  total 

^amount  of  sweeping  done  per  week*  measured  in  square  yards,  and  do 

not  indicate,  therefore,  the  total  a!x»a  8%vept,  wdnch  would  in  uioi^t 

^ca0e»  be  con.sidHnil^Iy  les.^,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  streets;  are  swept 

note  than  once  a  week.     Next  follow  column*^  showing  the  average 

inumber  of  per^^ons  employed  in  sweepliig  an<l  sprinklinty  the  streets 

[by  I  he  cities  themselves  and  by  contmctori*.     The  next  two  columns 

^how  the  numl*er  of  fcKwl  an<l  sanitary  inspectors  employed  by  each 

f'City,  while  the  two  immediately  following  nhow^  the  ton^  of  fishes  dis- 

ipo«?ed  of  by  tlie  cities  and  liy  contractor>*.     The  tabh*  further  8how8 

the  tons  of  garbage,  dead  animals,  and  other  refu8e  sold,  burned,  or 

\m*  dis|M>scd  of  in  these  cities,  the  (|uantities  di^po^ed  of  by  the 

(lemnelves  and  by  contractors  being  given  separately'.     These 

|eolumni»  are  followed  by  those  in  which  are  given  the  average  number 

persons  employed  in  the  removal   of  a^hes,   garbage,  and  other 

L'fufje. 

TfMiiXIL — Nmj^her  and  Hml  (f  street  I i^fhU. — This   table  shows 

fthe  numbt^r  uf  arc  and  incandescent  electric  lights,  the  number  of 

llVelsbaeh  and  other  gasliglit^.  and  the  numl^er  of  vajKir  lumjM  and  oil 

urnpH  which  are  in  use  in  the  street*s,  alleys,  and  public  parks  of  the 

fvariou.s  cities.     Lights*  inside  public  buildings  ai*e  not  included. 

TI/W^  JY//.--yWi//c /^r^i/v^Z^  t/«^///i;vT?vV,«f.*— The  for?Ti  of  this  tnble 

been  nomewhat  changed  from  that  in  u^e  in  the  preceding  report 

*  r'^sticM  of  cities.     Some  differences  of  opinion  among  the  offi- 

vaiiouH  cities  a^*  to  wliat  constitutes*  a  **Hchoor'  were  enconn- 

Bred  during  the  progre^us  of  the  last  investigation.     Thi,s  ba-s  insulted 

n  different  classitication  of  the  data  designed  to  bring  out  thej*o 

[fact^  in  the  present  rejxjrt.     The  table  .show.s  first,  the  number  of 

ilding«  in  each  city  in  which  public  achooU  are  conducted,  and  in 

I  ineluded  Inith  ^liM^^MMA^iiiAo^  rented 
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city,  the  number  of  rented  buildings  in  each  case  being  shown  by  a 
footnote.  The  second  column  of  the  table  shows  the  number  of  school- 
rooms— that  is,  the  number  of  rooms  used  for  seating  or  recitation 
purposes.  The  number  of  high  schools  is  next  shown,  and  all  such 
schools  are  included  whether  conducted  in  a  building  used  exclu-sively 
for  that  purpose  or  in  a  building  in  connection  with  the  other  public 
school  grades.  These  data  are  followed  by  the  number  of  teachers 
and  the  number  and  average  attendance  of  pupils,  scjMirately  classified 
as  to  whether  in  high  schools,  in  kindergartens,  in  other  regular  day 
schools,  in  night  schools,  or  in  other  public  schools.  The  numl)er  of 
pupils  as  shown  here  means  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  regis- 
tered during  the  year.  All  pupils  that  have  been  transferred  from 
one  school  to  another,  and  whose  names  consequently  appear  on  two 
or  more  registers,  have  been  counted  but  once. 

The  last  four  columns  of  this  table  are  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  facts  relating  to  public  libraries  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
various  cities,  together  with  information  as  to  the  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  same,  the  number  of  volumes  withdrawn  for  home  use, 
and  the  number  withdrawn  for  use  in  the  reading  rooms  of  the  library 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  report.  Libraries  the  titles  of  which 
are  vested  in  self-pei*petuating  boards  of  trustees,  etc.,  and  which  are 
practically  free  city  libraries,  have  been  included.  In  bust  3'ear's  re- 
port were  also  given  data  as  to  libraries  under  other  than  municipal 
ownership  and  control.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary,  however, 
to  cover  such  institutions  each  year,  and  data  relating  to  the  same  were 
therefore  not  secured  for  the  present  report. 

Table  XIV, — Charities:  AlmsJionses^  orphan  asylums^  and  htfsjH- 
taU. — In  the  first  annual  report  on  statistics  of  cities  data  on  this 
subject  were  presented  for  nmnicipal  institutions  only;  that  is,  those 
institutions  which  were  supported  or  controlled  b}^  the  municipality 
itself.  In  many  of  the  cities  which  were  included  in  the  report,  how- 
ever, institutions  of  a  similar  character  were  found  under  the  control 
of  and  supported  by  the  town,  county,  or  State,  or  I)}'  private  con- 
tributions. In  some  cases  such  institutions  existed  in  cities  which  did 
not  themselves  provide  such  aid.  In  most  cases  these  private  or  semi- 
private  institutions  were  open  to  those  unable  to  support  themselves 
or  secure  proper  medical  aid  and  other  attention.  In  manj^  cases  pri- 
vate institutions  were  found  in  which  free  attention  was  given  to  those 
needing  it,  while  in  some  instances  a  part  of  the  support  of  each  insti- 
tution was  contributed  by  the  city  as  a  condition  to  furnishing  the  nec- 
essary attention  to  its  poor.  In  planning  the  second  annual  report  it 
was  determined,  in  view  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  these  insti- 
tutions, to  secure  data  relating  to  them  similar  to  that  secured  for  the 
first  report  relating  to  strictly  municipal  institutions,  and  publish 
the  same  in  connection  with  tho^  d&ta*    This  ^lau  was  carried  out  and 
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[last  years  report  contained  data  not  only  as  to  those  institutions  owned 
[and  cjontroUed  by  the  uity,  but  also  those  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
county,  town,  or  State,  or  by  private  enterprises,  such  as  churches, 
benevolent  associations,  etc.     It  was  the  pur^jono  of  the  Department 
rto  include  in  that  report  all  those  institutions  which  admitted  the  gen- 
jeral  public  or  a  specified  class  of  the  public  cither  free  or  partially 
Ifre^.     It  was  not  thought  necessary,  however,  to  duplicate  that  can- 
vass for  sevenil  years,  and  the  present  report,  therefore,  contains  data 
rclatinj^  to  nuinicipal  institutions  only.     The  table  shows  the  nunil>er  of 
almshouses  and  orphan  as^'lums,  with  the  average  number  of  itunutes, 
and  the  number  of  hospitals,  with  the  total  number  of  patients  treated 
during  the  year.     The  column  relating  to  the  number  of  hospitals 
includes  m  some  instances  smallpox  hospitals  or  pesthouses,  which  are 
I  not  strictly  charitable  institutions,  but  are  operated  by  the  cities  for 
I  the  protection  of  the  general  public  health. 

Tahlii  XIT, — Cost  f if  water,  ga»^  ami  their le-Ught  plmits  oittied  and 
I  ojyerated  hj  cities,— \\\  this  table  it  is  shown  whether  the  waterworks, 
gas  works,  and  electric-light  plants  in  the  various  cities  arc  owned 
and  opei*ated  by  the  municipality.  Where  these  public  utilities  are 
municipally  owned  and  operated,  further  data  are  given  as  to  the  year 
iu  which  they  were  built  or  acquired  by  the  cities,  and  the  cost  of 
'  the  same.  The  figures  for  cost  represent  the  cost  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report,  and  include  amounts  expended  for 
extensions,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  building  and  equip* 
ping  the  plants.  To  these  data  an  additional  column  has  been  added 
in  the  present  report  to  each  section  of  the  table,  showing  respectively 
the  miles  of , water,  gas,  and  electric-light  mains. 

Tahle  XVL  —  Debt  and  legal  horrotring  limit, — This  table  shows  first 

!  the  amount  of  the  bonded,  the  floating,  and  the  total  debt  of  the  cities 

1  included  in  thi?  report.     In  this  classification  temporary  loans,  unpaid 

I  wan-ants,  etc,  have  been  regarded  as  a  floating  delit.     The  datii  a.s  to 

debt  are  followed  by  those  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the 

various  cities,  which  deducted  from  the  preceding  column,  showing 

I  the  total  debt,  furnishes  the  figures  for  the  next  column  representing 

the  net  debt  of  each  of  the  cities.     This  is  followed  by  a  stijtement  as 

to  the  legal  borrowing  limit.     In  several  cities  it  was  found  that  the 

lK>nded  indebtedness  as  given  iu  the  reports  of  the  cities  did  not  include 

some  special  bonds,  such  as  school,   park,  or  waterworks  bonds,  or 

bonds  issued  for  street  or  sewer  construction,  etc.     They  were  omitted 

by  the  cit}^  otficials  because  they  were  not  considered  a  city  debt  proper, 

they  hanng  been  issued  for  one  or  more  of  the  special  purposes  named 

land  charged,  in  some  instances,  against  the  property  along  the  street 

lor  in  the  locality  iu  which  the  expenditures  were  made.     In  such  cases 

the  city  usually  acts  as  an   agent  through  a  board  or  commission  in 

issuing  and  redeeming  the  bonds,  but  disclaims  all  responsibility  for 
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their  payment.  As  most  cities  include  all  such  l)ond8  in  their  state- 
ments of  indebtedness  it  has  been  deemed  proper  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison to  include  them  in  these  cases  also. 

The  fact  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  this  table  that  in  some 
cases  the  debt  as  here  given  does  not  represent  absolutely  all  of  the 
public  obligations  of  the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  In 
cerbiin  cases  where  it  has  been  desired  to  make  improvements  for  the 
benefit  of  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  the  city,  the  State  legislature 
has  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  board  or  commission  and  for  tor- 
rowing  money  for  carrying  out  the  desired  improvements.  This  bor- 
rowed money  represents  an  obligation^  not  of  the  cities  as  such,  but 
of  the  board  or  commission,  although  interest  and  principal  as  well  as 
all  expenses  of  maintenance  and  operation  must  be  met  by  taxation 
against  the  property  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  benefited.  This 
method  lias  in  many  cases  been  employed  V)ecause  the  debt  limit  fixed 
by  the  State  legislature  prevented  the  necessary  ]>orrowing  on  the  part 
of  the  city  directh'^,  and  as  it  is  desired  to  retain  a  low  debt  limit,  spe- 
cific permission  from  the  legislature  is  required  for  each  issue  of  bonds 
in  excess  of  that  limit.  Well-known  cases  of  this  sort  are  Chicago, 
with  its  drainage  canal,  and  Boston  with  its  metropolitan  park,  sewer, 
and  water  commissions.  In  such  cases  as  these  no  attempt  has  Ijeen 
made  to  apportion  to  the  cities  involved  the  proper  proportion  of  debt 
chargeable  in  each  instance  as  it  was  regarded  as  impracticable.  Such 
definite  information,  however,  as  was  available  has  l>een  presented  in 
the  form  of  footnotes  to  the  table.  With  regard  to  the  city's  share  of 
the  county  and  State  debt  the  same  principle  has  l>een  followed. 

The  conditions  in  Washington  are  somewhat  jx^culiar.  Being  the 
seat  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  site  of  the  vast  properties 
necessary  to  its  central  administnition.  Congress,  which  is  the  law- 
making lK)dy  of  the  city,  has  established  the  rule  that  one-half  the 
nmnicipal  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Fedenil  Government  and  one- 
half  raised  by  taxation.  The  act  providing  a  j^ennanent  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia,  approved  elune  11, 1878,  specifies 
that,  ''To  the  extent  to  which  Congress  shall  approve  of  said  estimates 
[of  the  anuual  expenses  of  government  for  the  District  of  Columbia] 
Congress  shall  appropriate  the  amount  of  fifty  per  centum  thereof; 
and  the  remaining  fifty  p<n-  centum  of  such  approved  estimates  shall 
be  levied  and  assessed  upon  the  taxable  property  and  privileges  in  said 
District  of  Colum))ia  other  than  the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia."  The  principle  laid  down  in  the  foi-ego- 
ing  act  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ]>een  followed  by  Congress  in 
making  the  appro]:)riations  for  the  exi)enses  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  any  study  of  the  financial  statistics  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, whether  in  this  or  subsequent  tables,  this  peculiarity  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 
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Table  XVII* — BoJHs  of  (iimessnu^nf .  {Mssssed  vahiation  of  }W(ypeTiy^ 

fid  tajrtiwn. — ^Thw  table  showis  the  basis  of  a^H^ssment,  ropresented 

^In  por  c<»nt  of  the  full  value  of  retil  and  porsonal  property.     Only  tho 

legiil  ^»asis  of  asHe?i?*nient  wa^  8ht»wn  in  the  two  pri'teding  reports,  hut 

H  hasi  been  found  in  j^onic  cities  that  in  practice  the  liasis  adopted  U  ^^ 

'mnch  lower  pereentaj^e.     Two  eolurnns  have,  tJierefore,  been  added  in 

»tbie«  tiible  tfhowing  the  basis  Hitunily  ut^ed  in  the  iiSH^Js^sinent  of  real  and 
personal  property.     Then  follow  three  columnn  showing  the  asse^ed  I 
vnluation  of  the  real,  personal,  ami  the  total  i>roperty  in  each  of  the 
citieH  con**idered,  while  tho  reiuaining  columns  of  tlie  table  relate  toi 
lhi%  tax  rnt04*  for  various  purpoh?e8  levied  on  .such  property.     In  most] 
ra^es  a  Htntement  was  secured  avS  to  the  rate  of  tax  levied  per  $1,000  of  I 
I     tt^jM^ft^t^i  valuation   by  or  for  tht*  State,  the  county,  and  tlie  city,  and  i 
Hior  other  purjKJbe*^.     The  value  of  the  data  j?ubdjvidod  in  thii^  manner  1 
^will  \>o  Heen  at  once. 
Ill         Taf*l^  XVIfL — Receipts  from  all  murces, — A  Blight  change  ba^  been  \ 
Hnuule  in  this  table  from  the  form  in  use  iti  the  preceding  report.^  in 
border  to  show  a  total  for  the  actual  income  of  these  citie.s  for  the  year 

Ia^  well  a»  thin  actual  income  plus  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  J 
thi*  year  and  recfdpt-8  from  loan*?.     The  actual  income  is  tirst  given  j 
rlaH^silied  as  to  the  amounts*  received  during  the  year  from  the  prop- 1 
erly  tox,  from  liquor  licenses,  from  other  licensees,  from  fines  and  fees, 
from  fmnchijies,  from  waterworks,  from  gajs  work**;,  from  electric- 
light  plants*,  fronj  npecial  asses-nnients,  from  dock.s  and  wharves,  from 
p     ferries  and  bridges,  from  markets,  from  ceuieteries,  from  bath  houses 
Band  bathing  pools  and  beaches^  from  all  other  sources,  and  the  total 
I      aetaal  income  from  all  sources  combined, 

I  This  detail  and  total  of  actual  iJKome  i«  followed  by  a  column  show- 
ing the  ensh  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  another  ] 
showing  the  amount**  received  tvs  loans  for  more  or  less  temporary] 
use.  These  htst  two  items  form  nt>  part  of  the  actual  income  of  cities, , 
but  a  filial  column  i^  given  under  the  caption  of  **  total  receipt*  for^ 
fiscal  yenr,*'  in  which  are  combined  the  amounts  given  in  the  table  %s\ 
'*loial  actual  income  for  fiscal  year,"  ^^cash  on  hand  at  b«»ginning  of  J 
fiscal  year,^'  and  *' loans."  The  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the^ 
,  fiacal  year,  a?i  shown  in  this  table,  does  not  include  the  cash  in  the^ 
prinking  fund»  except  where  so  noted. 

H  Ttihle  XIX, — lurpenditurts  f*r  eon^rnetUm  titid  other  c^rplial  out-X 
H/^n/. — Thi*»  table,  ti>gether  with  Tiilde  XX,  deals  with  the  expenditures  j 
Bdiiring  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  report*  Table  XIX  deals  espo-j 
'  cially  with  Iho^e  for  construction  and  for  the  actpnsition  of  property  i 
f  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  for  other  capital  outlay.  The  item^  for^ 
|which  Kepunite  amounts  are  shown  in  this  table  are:  Police  de}>art- ] 
aient;  police  eourb^^  jails,  workhouses,  reformatories,  et^:*. ;  fire  depart- 
nMt;  health  de]>artment;  bospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  and  other] 
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charities;  schools;  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.;  parks  and 
gardens;  streets;  sewers;  waterworks;  gasworks;  electric-light  plants; 
docks  and  wharves;  ferries  and  bridges;  markets;  cemeteries;  bath 
houses  and  bathing  pools  and  beaches;  sinking  fund;  and  for  all  other 
purposes.  The  total  of  these  items  follows.  The  next  column  shows 
the  amount  of  loans  repaid,  while  the  final  column  of  the  table  gives 
the  total  of  expenditures  including  loans  repaid. 

Tahle  XX, — Kxpendltures  for  maintenance  and  operation. — ^This 
table  is  very  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  one,  and  shows  tiie 
expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  principal  depailments  of 
city  work,  together  with  the  total  expenditures  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

TahU  XXL — Snmiihary  of  receipts  and  expenditures'. — This  table 
summarizes  the  results  of  Tables  XVUl,  XIX,  and  XX,  bringing  into 
one  presentation  the  total  of  receipts  and  expenditures  shown  in  those 
tables.  A  column  showing  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
is  also  given. 

Tahle  XXII. — Assets. — This  table  shows  the  estiniated  value  of  all 
property,  real  and  pei*sonal,  owned  by  the  cit}^  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal 
year,  including  cash  in  the  treasury;  uncollected  taxes;  cash  and  bonds 
in  the  sinking  fund;  and  all  lands,  buildings,  apparatus,  and  furniture 
belonging  to  it,  for  whatever  purpose  used,  as  the  city  hall,  police  and 
fire  departments,  schools,  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums,  parks,  jails, 
workhouses,  reformatories,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  docks, 
wharves,  ferries,  bridges,  markets,  cemeteries,  Imthhouscs,  bathing 
beaches,  waterworks,  gas  works,  electric-light  plants,  etc.  The  value 
of  streets  and  sewers,  however,  has  not  been  included.  Investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  but  few  cities  keep  any  record  of  the  value  of 
city  propcrt}'^,  hence  the  figures  in  this  table  are  largely  estimates 
based  on  the  best  judgment  of  the  various  city  olQBicials  who  furnished 
information  for  the  several  tables. 

Tahle  XXIIL — Pei^  capita  debf^  assessed  valuation  of  projyerty^  and 
expenditures  for  maintenance. — This  is  the  last  table  of  the  series,  and 
shows  per  capita  the  net  debt,  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  certain  of  the  detailed  expenditures  for  maintenance, 
together  with  the  total  for  the  same.  Among  these  detailed  expendi- 
tures are  shown  the  per  capita  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the 
police  department,  etc.,  the  fire  department,  schools,  municipal  light- 
ing, and  streets  except  lighting.  The  per  capita  expenditures  for  all 
other  items  of  maintenance  are  combined  in  the  next  column,  and  the 
column  showing  the  total  per  capita  expenditure  for  maintenance  is 
the  final  one  in  the  table. 
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150.00 

,«R2.S] 


2W.flO 


m 


196.00 


47,00 

2,000.00 


&,2M.O0 
8:^,3.'^  CO 

mMo.00 

a,  109. 12 
6,5fl0.00 

ll,6tt>.00 

S,*il5.33 
10. 4154.00 
3. 100.  00 

o.in.oo 

h,  700.00 

l,4u5ax> 

7.4.^.00 
5h7IKI.0O 

2.5^.00 
M4I.43U 
13,7^,00 
(»,210.00 
2,3&4.00 
ft,  721. 60 

2,«98.00 

4,06a.»n 

7.3^.00 
5.900.00 

19,439.0U 

7,e«>.w> 

3,N84,4* 
4. 600.00 
2,450.im 
4,&4(i.OO 
1.929.27 

2,200.00 

1.44L0U 
3, 001).  00 
2.210.00 
8,*>i7.00 
4,*J50,«0 
9,9ebfl.00 
30,720.«J 

2,aao,oo 

2.S90.0O 

5.  ohi,  m 

jj2,ajo.uo  ............ 

4.3riiM)n  ...,....._..' 

1.35tKm ! 

I,?.»'J,00    ........„./ 


4S.«& 


tiLM 


:£1T.|6 

«aoo 


52,00 


40.00 
25.00 


l.riS4.00 


120.  TO 


Ti-»*l. 


0(».00 


a,5z».oo 


4,l7it3 

15^-H^DO 

2.7«(« 

10. 461.  (0 

«,300M 

A,  Tea.  19 
7,451«0 

M4ttt) 

a,  400  00 

Xhefkw 

2.749^00 
6.12^.110 

i051» 
7, 331.  DO 

aV4MXOo 

^300.00 

4,GDaDD 
3;  5611.  S3 

2.mi.rt 

&,QfiCLO0 
2,-232.00 
1,^0.00 
1,44L(W 
J.OW.W 

3,0T1«« 
4,250.00 
1],5Q0.(U 
30.73.(10 

17, 72*.  00 
:a.3S5,N 

4,,^'«.W 

i.amoij 
i.iyjtu 

5,760.00 


aReinecirporated  In  1860. 
b  Reineorimratefl  in  1^42,1856,  and  1870. 
c  Ueiu(!oriM)ratod  iu  1887. 
d  Not  reported. 
f  Reineorporated  In  1866. 
/Kelneorporated  in  1871, 1880, 1897,  and  1899. 
a  Reincorporated  In  1857  and  1890. 
A  Reineorporated  in  1871  and  1883. 
i  Reineori>orated  in  1879  and  1897. 
y  Including  4,000  acres,  area  of  Felican  Island 
and  flats. 


k  ReincorporatiMl  in  18S4  and  1890. 
/Reincorporated  In  18V1. 
VI  Reinci»rpo rated  in  1899. 
11  Reincr»r|>orated  In  1895. 
o  Reineorporated  in  1874  and  18S9. 
p  Reincorporated  In  1886. 
q  Reincorporated  In  1872. 
r  Reincorporated  iu  1888. 


STATISTICS    OF    CITIES. 

I II,— j>ATKi&  op  Eja>rxo  or  yeaks  covehkd. 


1 

1 

nt ^_ 

f 

« 

"i 

iniUihur«.Pn 

n. 

li 

•ii», Lii  *.».- 

11 

SitlW»Ull«C.W)4. 

Vol 

Ifi 

•n,  P.C 

r 

J 

V      1 

16 

15 

2D 

n 

27 

vy,M« 

"TlijV^ ... 

,  A'u. 

gel. 

i\l 
Hi 

IN 

2ifi 

MiU    

2;» 

s 

New  tlATiMi.Conn.- 

raur"<u,y  J 

94 

m 

Ht:inh".,X.-!.f     . 

m 

1 

m 

|«mn1ini 

SI 

41 

92 

14 

r.i<uViti»''»i 

i 

ElcJit»oa4,VA. 

11 ! 
Ui.; 

drK  Mny  311,  1900,  to  Apr.  00,  lOOT:  flU  other 

"Nil. 

u,  llAXt;  Utifary,  Jtitio  1,  liiKX);  (ill  otLvr  ilL'[>uniaeuU, 


i.  ISKK):  *chfH»l*iin(1  «i  hf>ol-fimi\  lU'tait.  June 
trr  lnti<l  it#»m».  At>T.  30,  \Wi;  alt  oiber  de- 

ttt,  .\*  \.  31),  liWiV   hi-Alih  i!(*|i>gnmcnl.  tier,  :n,  laW; 
.«K  IWX):  ilU  oth<^rclepiirtro«nUi,  inn.  Ml,  IWl, 

Kjot-fiinfl  Itemft,  Aug.  31,  19O0;  nil  oihcr  dcptirtniuntfl, 

I  li  tlHpiirtmcntH.  llbmHcs,  »»troet«  mid  p>nrkfi,  ftti4  «tr€i;t 
31,  IWX);  all  tyihvT  dcpttrtnifiu^,  June;*(>,  IWO, 

m1  fufj.i  Uem*,  Aug:.  SI,  190O;  llbmry  iiud  IJbr»iiT'f»*nd 
ihtT  tlentirtmi*nl»,  Uw^Ul,  JWW. 
:  1,  1900:   »ctu»c»K  Aug.   SI.  iy<>0;  nil   other 

!,  I'X'J;  tuhuols^  June  30,  1000;  aU  t>lb*;r  deptirtiucnts, 

;.  anrl  iru],-  rfv  l<»s''    Dt'v,  ni ,  1J599;  Ubmrii^  O-tid  public 
M  Jimrao,  1900. 
^i?.  31, 19O0;  Ubmritta,  i^vi^t 

■  'Mi, 


i^mbi  and  plwritic*,  Dec.  31,  IWIO;  nil  itther 

'^►irisfir!  Tt«'uiH,  ),iiT(Tm'  u'orkK,  umi  AlnkUig 

•  K). 

Dec,   SI,    IdOO; 

'  tsiiciit.%  h-.'i-'!.  '^0.  1900. 
rnry  fumi  items,  June  v*0,  1900; 

m!  aehool  fiiiid 

.  •1)0. 
JL  TiiXt. 

:ii,  1900. 

81.  1000. 

i.(xtl  fuiiii  iseiu-s,  j'-iuc  1,  iiXA>,  nil  ol-UfT  ilepiirtitn'ntK, 

h'ifih^,  ?rar.  '^I.IX'O:    Fr-h,,.,!-    iind  sclio.jl-fiJtirl  \Um% 

»3tits  Not.  YJOt  I'JOO. 
t  othtT  dripitrtmviita, 

1,  1900;  all  other  dfJinu-tDjenta.  iK'i'.  H^,  WKi, 

li-nl,  Nehfjola,  And  fharitiM,  Feb.  28,  IWl;  libranr  hriI 

loia*.  Feb.  1,  ITOl;  nil  other  dfpttrtmittilJi.  Unt.  20, 1903. 

■':-.  nin^  jrtnpfTiv  !<>««,  Dot",  Jtl,  tUOOi  Bchoul*  Miid  st^bool- 
.(>,  lyoO;   libnirii's,  Apr.  30,  I'Xil;  liU  wilier  dn»<U^t- 

I.  nil  oth<»r  dcpftrtxneiiK  ^f^*-  81,  ^9Q0. 
ioj!  (mid  Hem*.  June  80,  1900;  nil  other  drrmrtmcme, 

iif»l  fund  lt*»m«<,  Jnnc  no,  l9no:  nil  oth«r  drp«irt«i«nK, 

iU  dcpAftmifnUt,  library;  anl  cbnriik"!.  Doc,  itl,  laio; 
::m,  f.iOO;  *ill  othfrdi'iMirtuii'Tit*,  Mar,  30,  ITOl. 

V|»r-«0,  VMU;  nil  tHher  rlfpurtmrnl*.  Dt**?.  31.  ISiOO. 
.»,  IWI;  ^chrmU,  Auir^  'M,  l^Htt;  nil  oUicr  deynnt- 

,:-ui  and  *ch(jcA%,  Dec.  31,  1900;  nil  other  dvpartiutnl*, 

0.  IWO;  ne»K«^l'f«rul  llitinA,  Jim.  15,  IWl;  *il  oUief  dc- 
o.  Jl.  JWO. 

,  ?irv,  \Tiir  ni.  1?Ky>T  prhwd  and  Ubr*ry  fnnd  Itcmt.  Swt. 
uvriditi  BtnUimeniJt,  ApHiia,  mi: 

Mlo  works.  Dw?.  81, 1900;  snltoolB 
:   fuud  lt«m.t,  AUff.  ai.  loai,  fLll 


4 


u'-.pfifiiiicfjL-i,  iKv.  31,  ^.^^f. 


mi^cii*,  Jmi.  U,  ittoi:  lUi  otlier 
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Table  II.— DATES  OF  ENDING  OF  YEARS  COVERED-Contlnucd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

CiticH. 

47 

4K 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

49 

Hartford,  C<»nn 

50 

Heading,  Pa 

61 

Wilmington,  Del 

62 

Camden,  N.J 

53 

Trenton,  N.J 

61 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

55 

Lynn,  Mass 

50 

Oakland,  Cal 

67 

Lawrence,  Mass 

58 

New  Bedford.  Mass... 

59 

De.s  Moines,  Iowa 

CO 

Springfield,  Mow* 

61 
(;2 
63 

Somcrvllle,  Mass 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,N.J 

&1 

Kvansville,  Ind 

60 
66 

Manehester,  N.  H 

Uliea,N.Y 

67 

Peoria,  111 

69 
70 

Chark«ton,P.  C 

Savannah, Ga  

Salt  Lake aty,  Utah.. 

71 
72 
73 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

74 
75 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilke.sbarre,  Pa 

76 
77 

78 

Kan.«5ft8City,Kans.... 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

79 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

80 

Norfolk,  Va 

81 
82 

Waterburv,  Conn 

Uolyoke,Mas8 

83 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

84 

Young«town,Ohlo.... 

86 

Houston,  Tex 

86 

Covington,  Ky 

87 

Akxon,Ohlo 

88 

Dallas.  Tex 

Dates  of  ending  of  yean  covered  by  Investigation. 


Schools,  June  SO,  1900;  all  other  department^.  Dec.  31,  1900. 

Schools  and  school-fund  Itemfl,  Jane  30,  1900;  all  other  dcpanmrnts 

Dec.  31,  1900. 
Health  department  and  streets  and  parks.  Dec.  31, 1900:  nchouK  Ju!y 

14,  1900;  public  works,  Feb.  28, 1901;  all  other  dei>artments.  3Iar.  ^l. 

1901. 
Police,  fire,  and  health  departmentB.  Dec.  31,  1900;  Hchools,  Feb.  3, 

1901:  all  other  departments.  Apr.  1, 1901. 
I-Mre  department.  May  15, 1901;  streets  and  parks  and  street  railws}*. 

Jan.  31,  1901;  library,  Apr.  16,  1901;  public  works.  Dec.  51, 19U0.  uU 

other  departments,  June  30, 1900. 
Fire  and  health  departments,  Dec.  31,  1900;  schools.  July  1, 1900;  all 

other  departments,  Jan.  31, 1901. 
Health  department,  Dec.  31, 1900;  schools.  Aug.  31,  1900;  public  work^ 

Jan.  31,1901;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 1901. 
Fire  and  health   departments,  Dec.  31,  1900;  schools,  July  14.  1»0; 

library.  May  31, 1901;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  31, 1901. 
Financial  statements,  Dec.  20, 1900;  all  other  departments  Dec.  31.  «*0. 
June  30,  1900. 

Liquor  llcenf^s.  Apr.  30,  1901;  schoob*,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  depart- 
ments, Dec.  31, 1900. 
Police  and  Are  departments  and  public  works.  Dec.  31.  1900;  schools 

June  30, 19tX);  all  other  departmenU,  Dec.  1, 1900. 
Health  department  and  library.  Dec.  31, 1900;  schools,  Jane  2. 19u0:  sll 

other  departments.  Mar.  81, 1901. 
Health  department.  Jan.  1,  1901;  schools,  June  30,  1900;  all  other  de- 

partments,  Dec.  10, 1900. 
Dec.  31, 1900. 

Liuuor  licenses.  Mar.  1, 1901;  all  other  departments.  Dec.  31. 1900. 
Police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  streets  and  parks,  llbraij.  snd 

public  works,  Apr.  30, 1901;  schools,  June  SO,  1900;  all  other  ue(«rt- 

ments  May  5,  1901. 
Police  department.  Mar.  31. 1901;  fire  department.  Apr.  9. 1901;  health 

dej)artment,  Sept.  30.  1900;  marriages.  l)ec.  31, 1900;  schooL*,  July  21, 

1900;  all  other  aepartments,  Aug.  31, 1900. 
Schools,  June  24.  1900;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31,  1900. 
Police  and  fire  departments.  Mar.  31.  1901:  health  department  and 

streets  and  parks,  Dec.  31,  1900;  schools,  July  31.  1900;  librar)*.  Jud« 

30, 1900;  charities  and  charity-fund  items.  Mar.  1, 1901;  all  other  de- 
partments, Oct.  21,  1900. 
Paries  and  jmrk-fund  items,  library  and  library-fund  ItemM.  May  31. 

1900;  schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  deptr:- 

meuts,  Dec.  31, 1900. 
Schools,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  departments.  Dec.  31. 1900. 
Schools,  June  30. 1900;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1900. 
Schools  and  school-fund  items,  June  80, 1900;  library,  May  31,  19U0;  sH 

other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1900. 
Schools,  Aug.  31 .  1900;  all  other  departments.  May  31 ,  1900. 
Schools,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1900. 
Police  and  fire  departments  and  streets  and  parks.  Mar.  31, 1900;  schnob 

and  library  and  school  and  librarv  fund  items,  Juno  4. 1900:  health 

department  and  public  works  anu  water- fund  items,  Dec.  81, 190i^. 

financial  statements,  Apr.  2, 1900. 
June  30. 1900. 
Fire  and  health  departments  and  streets  and  parks.  Dec.  81, 1900:  schooli 

and  school-fund  items,  June  4, 1900;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  30, 

1901. 
Sch(K>ls,  June  30. 1900;  all  other  departments.  Mar.  31, 1901. 
Schools,  June  3, 1900;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  1, 1901. 
Police  department,  Feb.  28,  1901;  marriages  and  births.  Jan.  1,  1901; 

schools,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  deportments.  Mar.  81, 1901. 
Health  department  and  charities,  Apr.  80, 1901;  schools  and  library  and 

school  and  library  fund  items.  Aug.  31, 1900;  public  works  and  water 

fund  items,  Nov. :«,  l-.OO;  all  other  departments,  Feb.  28, 1901. 
Schools,  July  31, 1900;  all  other  departments,  June  30, 1900. 
Dec.  31, 1900. 
S4.*hool8.  June  30,1900;  public  works  and  water-fund  items,  Dec.  SO.  1900; 

all  other  deparlmeuts,  Nov.  30, 1900. 
Schools  and  library  and  school  and  library  fund  items,  July  31, 1900; 

all  other  departments,  Dec.  31, 1900. 
Police,  fire,  and  health  departments,  charities  and  street  ra{Iway^  Dec. 

31,1900;  streets  and  parks.  Feb.  28. 1901 ;  schools,  Aug.  31,  1900;  public 

works.  Mar.  31, 1901 :  all  other  departments,  Mar.  15, 1901. 
Police  department,  Apr.  30, 1901;  schools,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  depar^ 

mcnts,Dec.31,1900. 
Schools.  June  30, 1900;  marriages,  Sept.  15, 1900;  all  other  departments, 

Dec.  81, 1900. 
Fire  department  and  marriages,  Dec.  31, 1900;  health  department,  Mar, 

31, 1901;  schools,  Aug.  31, 1900;  all  other  departments.  Mar. 20, 1901. 
Schools,  June  30, 1900;  all  other  departments,  Apr.  80, 190L 
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Tablk  II.~DATBS  of  ENDINQ  of  years  COyEREI>-Coiieliiiled. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Citiee. 

Dates  of  ending  of  years  covered  by  investlgatioo. 

130 
131 

Tnuiiton.  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Health  department  and  echools,  Dec.  81, 1900;  all  other  depwtneBti. 

Nov.  30, 1900. 
Police,  Are,  and  health  departments,  streeto  and  parks,  charttSn  sad 

public  works,  Feb.  28, 1901;  marriages  and  street  railways,  Dec.  SI. 

1900;  schools,  Aug.  81, 1900;  all  other  dcpartmenta.  Mar.  18. 1901. 
Schools.  Aug.  31,  1900;  library.  Mar.  81,  1901;  all  other  departmenti. 

Apr.  30.  1901.                                                                                    r~         -. 
Sept.  80,  1900. 
Police  department,  Nov.  80, 1900;  schools  and  school-fund  ilenw,  July 

31. 1900;  all  other  departments,  Dec.  81, 1900. 
Schools,  June  80,  1900;  financial  statements,  Deo.  81.  1900;  all  otbrr 

departments,  Sept.  80, 1900. 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

133 
134 

135 

Montgomery,  Ala  — 
Auburn,  N.Y.... 

Chattanooga,  Tenn... 
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Table  III.— POLICE.  RETAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS.  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUEE&.-4Sao»tamd. 

[In  thh  tfible  drunkennese  liu^ludes  ''(Mammon  dmtik,*'  "dtunk  af»d  dliotilerlr/*  ati^  aJl  ete« 
wfiijre  drunkpnnewi  In  irny  faftn  wsj*  tlnj  primflry  cau^e  of  tireat;  duturbin^  the  ptm^ee  Inelv^a  aH 
ciist»H  Pf  dlrwrdoTly  eondiit't  not  attdbutnblo  to  ilninkenneiii:  Oisanlt  &iid  batlwry  IturJn*!**  aJl  i 
oi  (ksisiiult^  vii^rnm  V  hulucleN  arrejiti>;  of  bt'iirj^Ars,  iraiupMi,  loaieni^  loitef^&n,  Kiid  bll  fii«TWMui 
npp&rt^iu  uiejiiLs  nf  tii|t(>i.rU  hotif^breaking  it)cliide»  bttrflary  mid  All  cnam  of  brsMLkJu^  mxsd  t 
and  lofiJtny  lauludf^i  pocket  picking,  jobbery,  and  atl  casei  of  theft.] 


Mar 

h] 
Dum 
biT. 


55 

&7 

5« 
GO 

ei 

€3 
&1 

ss 

fia 

er 

68 

e9 

70 
71 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
SO 
81 
£2 

8a 

84 

»5 
86 
«7 
S^ 
m» 
90 
91 
92 
93 
1^1 
95 

m 

97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
10*^ 
11^ 
104 
105 


Cillcfl. 


Lynn ,  Moiw  , , 
Onklimd,€Vil 

La  wre  net!,  Mass 

New  BedJtJftl,  Mums  . 
Dea  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
SpHngfidd, Mass ,., 
BomerviUe, Mais  ... 
Troy.N.Y, „-.*..,. 

Hoboken.K.J 

Evanivillc,  Ind 

Mancbeslef.N.lT 

■Utica,K\V....... 

Peorln,lll  ....,,. 

Charleston,  S.C 
Savannftb^  Ga 
Sal  t  Lake  Cl  ty ,  Utab 
San  Art  ton  lo^  Tex... 
Dnluth,Miiin.  (c)... 
Eri(?^  Pa. ...... ...... 

PJizfibiauN.J„_„ 

Wilkt'iibflrn.*.  Fa 

Kan  BtL^  CI  ly ,  Ktinfii/' » 
HanriNbarjf.  I'ii 
rortland^Mi'  ..„ 
Yon  Vent,  K.Y.... 

Norfolk,  Va...... 

Wftterbury,  Conn 
Holyoke,  Maw 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
YoiingHtown,  Ohio, 
Houston.  Tex...... 

CovliigtoQ.Ky.. 
Akron.ObfoO) 
BallaN,  TciX  ,.**», 
Saginftw,  Mk'h 

LancHMer  Fa. , . 

Lltieol  n ,  K*?br . . 

Brockton,  M  MS...,. 
Bf  nghom  ti)n.  K.  V  . . 

Au|riis{^,GR  *,., 

I'RWttrtket^R.l..... 
Altoooa.lNi.,.,.,,,. 
WheelljjgjW.Vtt... 

Moblltj.Ala 

Birmiiigliatti.Ala... 
Little  Hock,  Ark.... 
fipiinufield, Ohio  ... 

Galvuston.  Tex 

TftCionift,  Wft^ih...... 

BaTerhfll, MasH  „.. 
Spokane,  Waah..... 


77 

MO 

^0 

1,00€ 

liSl 

S5a 

75 

200 

I3t; 

im] 

40 

fUC 

m 

cw 

IfJi 

(0) 

fl'i 

67 

360 

142 

«&0 

21(1 

(^) 

W< 

WJO 

ai 

120 

(P3 

m 

ulnnkeepprsi,  fl,RO0;  mlotinf^,  11,100  to  $1,400. 
61nnkeep«PM,  11,800:  otbtrs,  Sl,6(30. 
clncIndlnfT  toehnfcnl  arft^ts  of  naloon  litt^pors. 
d  fl7  for  inaU,  gl5U  for  alcoholic  Uquom. 
e  Bata  aro  f*  n  10  montbs. 

/Data  are  f*ir  'J  months:  earlier  records  dcNtmyed. 
firlncludiiKT ."» Hiiiitary  ofllcera, 

AlmliiiJinii?  i.nnj  t4?rtijLical  arrt.'Stfl  of  ^oon  keepers. 
i  Including  Ki7  jHJol  room  catu^. 
^Pata  ariL?  for  7  motjths;  earllcT  rpcortlf  bunie<l. 
llncJUiled  In  arr€i§La  lor  dbtitrblng  thf  peace. 
I  Ind  udinir  u  rnstA  fm  druink^nnc^. 
m  Fln^t-cla^  aaltions,  460Qi  iecond-<;la£»  MiloonH,  tiTif). 

o  B^v  saloons.  SS250;  otheTii,  |5QQ. 

p Saloons,  il.eOOr  conunon  vlctualeiv,  92,000. 


8TATI8TI08    OF   CITIES. 


841 


Tabu  ni.— FOUCB.  RETAIL  LIQUOR  SALOONS,  AND  ARRESTS,  BY  CAUSES-Concludcd. 

[In  thii  teblo  dnmkennen  includen  "common  drunk,"  "drank  and  dinordcrly."  and  all  cases 
wfiera  dninkennev  in  any  form  wan  the  primary  caiuie  of  arrest:  disturbing  the  i>eacc  includes  all 
earn  of  dlwrderly  conduct  not  attributable  to  drunkenness;  assault  and  battery  includi^s  nil  cases 
of  aaanlt;  vagrancy  includes  arrests  of  benrars,  tramps,  loafers,  loiterers,  and  all  persons  without 
•pnarent  means  of  support;  housebreaking  includes  burglary  and  all  cases  of  breaking  and  entering^ 
and  lAXceny  includes  pocket  picking,  robbery,  and  all  cases  of  theft.] 


lot 

m 


Itl 

113 
Ml 
114 

im 
us 

U8 

uo 
m 


124 

125 
126 
137 

m 

130 
130 
ISl 

m 

IM 

1» 


atics. 


mcD 


Lictmied 
ritual  liquor 


Terro  Haute,  Ind., 
Dttbuqit^,  lowa.w, 

Qulncy^nJ , 

South  Bend,  Ind..., 

6alein,Ma«, 

JobnstowD.IHi..,.. 
Elmlm.N.Y........ 

A]lentoi«u,Pa..,.., 
IlaTonpori,  Iowa .., 
HdCeesport^ Pa  .... 

Springfield,  111,.... 

Cnelsea.Masi...... 

Chester,  Pa -..,*,., 

York.F^ ,. 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kani 

Kewton, Usfii  ....> 
Sknu  City,  Iowa... 

Bayonne.N.J  . 

KnoivlUe,  Term, . . 
Scheiiectadv;KY. 
Fltcb  burr,  Maas ... 
Superior.  IvlB.*.,., 

Eockfordjll. 

Tan  D  ton.  Mass , 

canton,  Ohto 

Butte,  Mont 

Hont^roery.Ala.. 
Aubum,N<Y...... 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 


3d 

30 
29 
2a 

u 
s 

sa 

86 
9& 

in 

33 

so 

2» 
3D 
60 

n 
se 

2» 
22 
32 
29 
19 
SS 
S« 
44 
89 
20 
41 


Sum- 


164 
140 

123 
34 
59 

1S5 
77 

b2 
14' 


Amt. 

of  Jl- 
(*Gnfle 


eoQ 

500 

200 
2,300 
6O0 
860 
fiOO 
010 
550 
BOl 


60| 
M 


eoo 
Aao 


74 
161 

m 

149 

1- 

44 


41 

106 


900 
250 

8&0 
(a) 

&tiO 
1,«00 


9S0 

aoo 


2P0 


Arrt^i'*  fi>r — 


Drtitjlt 
jieEs, 


turb- 
ing 

peace 


m 

mi 
i«o, 
Its 

36 

817 
IS2 
447| 
276 
252 

4fiS 
740 
121 

d»a 

HI 
Ita4 
S2» 
2S8 
754 

705. 

427 
S40 


2I> 

m 

239 
271 

12| 
7fiO 

H 

£1 
7 

2S 

iri* 

73 
23^ 

«U« 
150 

24 
W 
2071 

low, 
Va,io9| 

7l| 
1,0?>I 


As- 

!<iHU]t 

and 
bnt- 


I 


14a 
4a 
m 

GO 
69^ 


tfom- 
ldd«. 


US 
5 

230 
fi2 

139 
24 
44 

G9 
73 

la-J 
14' 

m 

21 
§i 
C2 
N> 
&4 
'J7a 
!>2i 


Vft*   HoinBP- T^_, 


eI 


Alt 

oUier 
offeii 


fill 
177 
96 

17 

2» 
123 
«1 

« 
215 

1 
U 
81 

« 

J 
262, 
96: 
ifi 
57 
IS 
Mi 

4r4 

7S 
442 

56 
287 


gi  1^ 

13|  46 

IG  48 

33;  m, 

It  110 

b\  96 

...  10 

10  m 

...  26 

^'  114 

33'  99 

6  71 

2  42 

I2i  bit 

31,  77 

2  50 

37;  200 

12  16a 

ifV,  2£7 

11  171 


a  Hotels,  11,600;  saloonH,  $1,200;  malt  liciuors  only,  SoOO. 
59401  vrithln  and  $201  outside  of  Are  limitii. 
r Included  in  arrests  for  disturbing  thu  i>eace. 
d Including  arreatii  for  druuktiuuebd. 


5« 
93 
3§ 
37 
3S 
230 
25g 
71 


i,ooe^ 

30 
1D4 
29S 

\m 

130 
434 

08 
5il4 
2^ 
779 
2H7 
20H 

70 

im 

I,27tt 

lae 

1,072 
242 

196 
813 
252 
lf>3 
16 

2,036 
619 
9i> 

1,14a 


TotiiJ 

ar- 
rcata. 


2,568 

1.064 

717 

m) 

1,3S2 

1,171 

1,433 

W& 

1,355 

1,366 

2,941 

950 

914 

451 

e24 

2,375 

»25 

2.  mo 

1,542 

2,4W 

1,393 

1,201 

2,1K3 

*96 

1.070 

1,1^ 

a.  969 

2,720 

7W 

3,856 


4C^No.  36—01- 
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Table  IV.— FIREMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  L068  FROIf  TTtLBk 


Now  York.  N.Y 

Chlcago.Ill 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

8t.  Ix>iils.  Mo 

BoKton,Mat<8 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio i . 

Buffalo.N.y 

Pan  Fnincb^co.  Cal 

CJIncinnati.Ohio 

Plttoburg.l»n 

New  Orleans  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Washington,  D.C 

Newark,  N.J 

JerRoy  City, X.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Mlnneapoliii, Minn  ... 

Providence,  R.  I 

IndianapoIiH,  Ind 

Kanma  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul, Minn 

KocheMter.  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worceiter,  Maw 

Srracusc,  N.  Y , 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . . 

Paterson.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mas8 , 

8t.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr , 

Ijou  Angele**,  f 'al 

Memphis,  Tcnn 

Scrunton,  Pa , 

Lowell,  Mas-s 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond.  Va 

Nnshvillc.Tcnii 

Seattle,  WjLsh 

Hartfonl,  Conn 

Reading  Pa 

Wilmingttm.Del 

('amden,N.J 

Trenton.  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 


Firemen. 


Call 
men. 


2,430 
1,142 
K28 
506 
695 
896 
413 
472 
442 
827 
406 
290 
413 
337 
217 
206 
18f< 
207 
201 
24M 
170 
194 
191 
200 
122 
131 
113 
ISH 
120  ' 
129  ' 
120 

lo;) 

54  ' 
109  I 
120 
M7 
57  ' 

*6 ; 

124 
57 

50  : 

108  ' 
127 
131  ' 

K5  ! 
73  I 
61  J 
27  I 
16  i 


36 


Volnn- 
teers. 


8,999 
62 


83  i 


83 


Equipment. 


Fire  engines. 


Hand 


Bteam. 


100  i 


105  I 


112 



( 

1 

65 
99 
GO 
6S 
75 

1 

*  "266'i 

:;::::::l 

50 

1 

10 
71 

i 

"'2,"  806' 
1,100 

i(3 

Hand. 


186 

101 

49 

46 

52 

26 

2» 

31 

i58 

31 

32 

28 

26 

'23 

16 

17 

14 

17 

22 

9 

9 

8 

16 

8 

8 

8 

U 

14 

7 

9 

11 

9 

6 

2 

4 

13 
8 
5 
6 
11 
H 
6 
5 
9 
6 


^,K^„     extin- 


5  I 
626  , 
<i23 


(728  ' 
4  ' 

08! 

8  I 

•^! 

3  ■ 

4  ' 
10  1 
s9 

3 

o3 

5 

3 

3 

vll 

2 

r6 

4 

ec4 

«-4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

ddU 

o4 
2 
8 
2 
4 
o 

2 

hh9 

«3 

o5 

3 
03 

2 
1 


574 

23 
85 
56 
140 
46 
77 
70 
fiO 
86 

« 

M 
80  I 
82  ! 


FIR 
boats. 


Hook 
tad 

Uddfr 


2 


".raekt. 


It 

li 

e21 


SI 


IV 

24 
77 
48 
64 
23 
80 
81 
12 
84 
24 
88 
80 
87 
26 
84 
6 

!!!!'.!*.!i 




86 

4 
16 
17 
40 
22 
82 
21 
14 
SS 
22 

•i? 

22 
0 
18 
20 
24 

i' 



a  Not  reported. 

b  Including  2.')  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
c  Not  iiicluding  25  combination  c'lujmical  engines  and  hi»se  wagons. 

d  Including  6  combination  chemical  engines  and  ladder  trucks  and  3  combination  chemical  englnti 
and  hose  wagons. 

e  Not  including  6  combination  cliemical  engines  and  ladder  trucks. 
/Not  including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
(/Including  21  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  \\agons. 
A  Not  including  21  combination  chemical  engines  and  hctse  wagons. 
i  Also  4  monitor  batteries. 

7'  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 
1-  Maintained  by  State. 

I  Not  including  1  t.'ombination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 
m  Also  30.>  cisterns. 
7i  Also  80  lire  wells. 

o  Including  2  <?ombination  chemical  engines  and  host'  wagoiw. 
pNot  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
q  Also  586  cisterns, 
r  Also  670  cisterns. 
t  Combination  ehcmic^il  engines  and  hose  wagons. 


STATISTICS   OF   OTTIBS,  843 

tablb  IV.— firsmbn.  fire  squipment,  and  property  loss  from  fires. 


BqlJiiftinent. 


Feet 
at  lad' 


m.-m 

4,170 
7.1100 
4,419 

2,sm 

B.73G 
ij70 
8,160 
1,W0 
1,1  G4 
2,  TIT? 

i,tm 

2,i€0 
1,070 
1.21S 
l,m 
2.fil3 

1,030 
2,500 

i,mi 

1,'20O 

rso 

t.91& 
1,324 

1,2-iO 

i,ai2 

4S0 

4H 
440 

1,2M 

1,000 
000 

1,119 

1,S2H 
76S 

Ml 

510 

ma 
mo 

TOO 


226 
r2ft 

/4a 

Aia 

U 
tTi 

10 
H 
IIS 
!7 

20 

*  17 

1!4 

u 

Ml 

15 

wil2 

17 

12 

12 
ft' 10 

19 
}tl& 
11 
13 
7 
21 

U 
ii7 
/6 


43&/I50 
182,  O&l 
lOtJ.000 
»l,000 
116,39? 
76,S40 
45,000 
§1,0^ 
€»,300 
«S,(Mfi 
»&,000 
51, ^7S 
MA^ 
l»,400 
5D,300 
29,100 
27,iT0 
8SE,S76 
49^1^1 
S4,TJ5 
3S,5dO 
3K},200 
4B,,500 

an, 200 

22,060 
29,000 
30,000 
96,fi00 
28,160 
att«30 
Z2,3g4 
14,700 
^.006 
14,500 
17,000 
24,0li0 
l%lf^ 
»,000 
20,000 
20,000 

Haoo 
ZK'm 

20,000 
2S,0OD 

n.mi 

11,200 
^1,900 
I!?,  000 
17,26(} 
10,Q60 
10.SfiO 
1,%050 
12,000 


Fine  hyilimntii. 


Ownvd 
liy  city. 


30,950 

iy,io» 
rj.fl20 

7,60^ 
2^269 
«,000 
4,7rtB 
3,077 


Not 
ovnwd 

byfitjr. 


fl74 


(fl) 


-m 


(a( 


31 


Toi*l. 


^3,071 
2,4,'i5 
l,9fi6 
aj2I 
2,220 
r222 
3,227 
1,968 

2,  IS5 
2.!J21 
2,819 
^005 

yi.osg 

1.650 

Kil,2^ 

l,76i 

1,184 
9^ 


51 

jrr.9i 
mf 

fA?5fi5 
t,]45 
1,347 
1,225 
.^H9 

000 
«87 
739 
765 
7D0 
1^1 
kkTO 


74 

« 1.700 

lOO 


{a) 
1.  75d 


'iio 


(a) 


150 
(al 

Ui-iO 
1,ftT? 

€07 
61 


10 


as 

(a) 
47 


7,325 
7,^00 
2,2i;9 
5.000 

i»f2,6(^ 
2.9H3 
f|l,70fl 
'1 3. 771 
-i.4fi5 
1.9!)6 
*/,  rii 
2,226 
r222 
3.227 

I.794 

-i.  i;i.s 

2.2i21 

2,ft4^ 

2,9^«i 

yl,l4A 

1,4550 

M(l,2Vft^ 

{fij 

2,545 

900 

i.:m 

(a) 

fiiiO 
1.577 

#752 

516 

'    1,173 

I        «20 

i#17 

I     1.SH7 

1,  225 

I        (324 

073 

I        liOO 

i     Uj) 

I  [:] 

n2o 


Wftler 


Hdtsok 


F!i« 

Alamui, 


0» 

MS 
^3 
247 
358 
1)^ 
160 
230 

aoo 

IHl 
147 
lift 
1(17 
]32  i 

**? 

7S 
lOS 
170 

«H 

97 

7t 
117 

81 

67 

7S 

70 

m 

73 
d4 
o7 
50 
5S 
33 
50 

4ei 

51 
53 

60 
37 

62 
45 
54 
41 
4« 
62 

m 

31 


36 


9.2«S 
7,193 
3,121 
1.963 
2,nt 
1.45a 
1.492 

i.uao 

H63 
1,094 
1,192 

1,190 
1,247 

m 
mi 

656 

771 

1.0O2 

H^ 

1,052 

1.099 

sai 

12e 
545 
478 
390 
550 
603 

mi 

316 
456 
190 

im 

4U  I 
355  i 
295  I 
465 
629  I 

:^i 

822 
432 
419  ' 
430  .| 
330 
'lU 
292  ! 

94  I 
95 

149  , 
16«»  I 


Fireat 


S,40<j 
5,503 

2,966 
l.flTa 
2,074 
1,415 
1,357 

S45 

i.oei 

1,1H0 
444 

hom 

1,073 

5Gfi 
667 
550 
751 
979 

9af7 

1,074 
805 
396 
5ia 

4m 
sm 
fm 

SS2 
319 
314 
142 
190 
245 
332 
347 
310 
2Sa 
355 
629 
263 
151 
mi 
3y2 
3^2 
S23 

22a 

198 

w 

m 

149 
166 
21»  J 


*S,70t..^l 

2.213.690 

3,4«i>,^66 

945,937 

l,70a,21? 

917|(19« 

W4,75S 

1,02S.0f^ 

671^,405 

1,361,102 

477.775 

&9S,|I6I 

8fi7.«34 
103.009 
501,495 
612, 194 
341. 4&1) 
607,  ?^2 
4(5^.443 
1,0^.1^ 

47,141 
lg3,«66 
103,381 
159.  M7 

S54.416  I 
10«,772 

^m.4f>i  I 

IS7.576 
41.226 
90.557 

150,422  I 

u 

1*4,145 

154,347 

91, 146 

73.3^10 

75,a7i6 

129,  5;« 

12.5,  efil 

339,406 

H377 
1W.IW0 

92,  447 

r>S,3«] 
2O0,9R9 

2I.0S4 
10l,2'_*7 


num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
18 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
28 
27 
2S 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
»7 
38 
SO 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4« 
49 
50 

hi 

62 
63 
54 


t  Not  Including  9  combination  clicmicnl  engines  and  hose  waKons. 

u  Including  2  combination  ladder  trucks  and  hose  wagons. 

V  Not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons  and  2  combination  ladder 
trucks  and  hose  wagons. 

tir  Including  8  combination  rhemical  engine*  and  hose  wagons. 

X  Not  including  8  combination  chemical  engines  and  ho.se  wagons. 

y  Also  5  cisterns. 

z  Including  4  combinati«>n  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons, 
aa  Not  including  4  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagon.s. 
66  A  Iflo  52  cisterns. 

rr  Including  3  combination  chemical  engine^  and  hose  wagon.^. 
dd  Including  10  combination  chemical  engines  and  hoHc  wagons. 
ecNot  including  10  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
#  Also  51  cisterns. 
ag  Also  82  cisterns. 

aA  Including  7  combination  chemical  engines  and  ho«»e  wagons. 
,    ii  Not  Including  7  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
ji  Including  5  combination  chemical  engines  and  ho^  wagons. 
ccNot  including  5  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
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Table  IV.— FIREMEN,  FIRE  EQUIPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES— CooiiBwd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Firemen. 


I 


Equipment. 


Cities. 


Regu- 
lars. 


Call 
men. 


65 

56 

57 

58 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68  i 

69 

70 

71 

?2 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

TO 

81 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

ia5 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 


Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Now  Bedford.  Mas*... 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield,  Mhs» 

Somerville,  Mas8 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,N.J  

Evansville,Ind 

Manchester,  N.  11 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston.  S.C 

Savannah,  (hi 

Salt  Lake  City,  rtah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn.(;i)    ... 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

WilkcHbarre.  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  xMe 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterburj-,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Ma.<i8 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dalliifl,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brock  ton ,  Ma.'w 

Binghamlon.N.  Y  .. 

Augui<ta,(ia 

Pawtucket,  R.  I . . . . 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling, W.Va  ... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham.  Ala  .. 
Little  Rwk.Ark.... 
Springfield. Ohio  ... 

GalveMton.Tex 

Tacoma .  Wash 

Haverhill,  Ma.s8 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.. 
Dubuque,  Iowa  . . . 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend, Ind... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . 
McKeej»y>ort,  Pa . . . 
Springfield.  111.  ... 
Cnelsca,  Mass 


01  I 

^^ 

34 

69  I 
56  I 
30 
49  ' 
59  I 
65 
:i3 

55 

45 
HI 
3^ 
53 
S6 
38 


108 
69 
32 

176 


124 
77 


Fire  engines. 


I   HftDfl 

^«^«-  I  Steam.    Hand.:  CJ^^^-^liS: 
I  ;    *"**•        en. 


!  Hook' 

Pii«  •   and  : 

boat*.    ladder' 

trocK! 


685 


38 


125 


20  I 


36  1 


♦.♦0  '. 


IM 


1  ; 

33  I 
109  ' 


?25 


26 
44 
13  i '     1,500 

39  -  ' 
40 
51 
23 
36 
56 
30 
63 
33  1 
39 
43 
30 
14 
30 
36 
17 
5:j 
36 
23 

3c; 

26 
31 
31 

50 

"i" 

63  L 

51  I. 

37  I. 

27  1 

42 

18 

M4  . 

40  I 

25  I. 
30  1. 

26  1. 
42  1. 
19  I 


•-'-'^i 

13  1 

34  , 

43  I. 

^1 

"'bik' 

•20 ;. 

1  I. 

3  !. 


58 


7  i. 


6  I. 

6  I. 
5  I. 

3  I 
10  '. 

7  I. 
*>  I 

4  ''. 

5  i. 

6  . 
6  !. 
5  :. 

V: 


4  i 
uS 
6 
6 


a  5 

3 

f5 

"il 

5 
Jt3 
1 
1 
•) 

ei 
eA 

a  3 

1 

a3 

a  2 

') 

a  2 


€A 

a2 

a2 

1 

aS 

1 

o\ 

1 

f4 
2 


1 
3 
1 
1 
5-6 


^1 

n2 

1 

3 

a3 

1 

.'/I 

a  2 

1 

1 


r/i 


23  '. 

8  .. 
20  .. 

16  '. 

6  '. 

3D ;. 

17  '. 
15  '. 

12  !. 

18  . 

15  '. 

11  I. 

7  '. 

16  . 
22  '. 

5  ■'. 

18  !. 

20' 

12  1. 
14  '. 
12  1. 
26 
20 
12 
10 
20 

o 

8 
18 

2 
12 

8 

4 

4 

8 
24 

2 
12 
20 
18 
12 

2 
12 

4 

4 

6 


4 

12 
15 
12 
tf4 
4 
19 

8  1 


1. 


a  Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 

b  Not  including  1  combination  ladder  truck  and  water  tower. 

c  Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hos«c  wagon. 

d Combination  ladder  truck  and  water  tower. 

r Including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

/Not  including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

o Combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

h  Not  reiK)rted. 

f  Including  4  combination  chemical  engines  and  hoe«  wagons. 

iNot  including  4  combination  chemical  engines  and  hoee  wagons, 

k  Including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 


3< 


3- 

II 


■i  i 

\\ 

3, 
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Tablv  IV.— FIBEMEK.  fire  equipment,  and  property  loss  from  FIRES-Continucd. 


Equipment. 


Feet 
of  lad- 
den. 


700 
1,300 
1.020 
300 
1,599 
1,2M 
496 
fiOO 
416 
925 
>*72 
572 
631 
650 
450 
160 
1,000 
317 
4fl0 
425 
290 
229 
1.498 
900 
462 
662 
M6 
602 
397 
876 
188 
625 
600 
295 
2W 
364 
700 
550 
407 
095 
414 
265 
399 
313 
223 
668 
540 
811 
1,200 
343 
280 
457 
225 
711 
529 
14  222 
475 
276 
450 
800 
875 
460 


How 

reels 

and      Feet  of 

hose   I   hose. 

wag. 

onv. 


ell 
11 

At 

n 
II 

4 
10 

el 
10 

no 

c4 
e6 
10 

r8 
6 

'A 

19 

en 
pH 

r6 

5 

c7 

8 

4 

5 

'I 

n 

5 
3 
5 
6 
5 
rl 

a 

6 


11 
^'i 

rS 

cb 

6 

5 

ul6 

lb 

CG 

4 

4 

f5 


24,050 
IS,  060 
^,000 
18,000 
H,U0O 
22,000 

9,0TO 
20,000 

7,D50 
12.000 
25,450 
13,?iO0 
16,960 

to,oao 

17.900 
9,700 
10,000 

18,300 

5,31)0 

Iti.OOO 

10,000 

6,000 

4O,0(X^ 

Iti^OOO 

9J50 

10,600 

21,000 

1U,300 

7.&tJ0 

1ft, 600 

4,000 

Ci.500 

5.000 

'icl.JiOO 

fi.OOO 

»,000 

24,450 

A,JSOO 

6,500 

13.  Ml 

8,000 

7.iM)0 

14,800 

H.TOO 

2,  WO 

10,000 

15.700 

13,!I(M 

12,000 
8,500 
8.000 
7.000 
13.000 
15.900 
u 12, 500 
9,100 
10.600 
10,250 
5,500 
4.500 
9,850 


TiiQ  lirdmntH. 


by  eit>% 


778 
448 
571 
73S 


im 

79-2 
227 
580 
71G 
709 


975 


24J 


Not 
€>wned 
brulty, 


510 
23T 
f>26 


•Mi 
900 

^m 

?20 
392 


417 
450 
120 
440 

3oa 


i7a 

1, 120 

*11 
m 

25 


l.OTil 
535 


25 

tltJ 

L-OO 

12 

9 


0*} 


m 

ih) 
4S 


mi 

V^ 

2S9 

4 

316 

mM 

i^S 

STrf] 

aii'i 

41Mt 

770 

^0 

"  -  ' 

305 

la ' 
ft  I 

15  I 

i.H  I 


[/O 


Ttit^l, 


780 
448 

7U 

U120 

i,niti 

910 
KM 

5fm 
{h} 

774 
1,054  I 

525  1 

5*?a 

975 

WJ2  I 
4Ni  I 

297  y 

242  ' 

372  I. 

\'^\  I: 

394  ' 
7H5  I 

705  1 
597  I 

5tkj  I 

415  ' 

aou  V 

ihi  I 
m  I 
Bm  I 

72K 

r*75 

(Ai  I 
4M 

ayj  ' 

2(i:J 
liU 
tM  ' 
405  I 
35t>  I 
:125  ' 
4tM> 
779  ; 
310  I 

in 

Uii 
31M 

571 
2^7 


Water 
towers. 


I  Horses. 


(il 


I 


48 
41 
37 
46 
38 
57 
36 
32 
21 
32 
41 
32 
31 
80 
40 
21 
30 
49 
40 
o27 
26 
2:2 
27 
35 
16 
24 
17 
34 
41 
18 
34 
14 
29 
33 
25 
17 
23 
&5 
20 
26 
21 
21 
26 
13 
18 
20 
24 
26 

3:) 

29 
32 
27 
17 
28 
20 
33 
k31 
20 
3;^ 

18 
12 
24 
23 


Fire 
alarms. 

Fires. 

402 

390 

170 

145 

174 

163 

181 

181 

374 

855 

222 

127 

228 

216 

212 

202 

219 

199 

152 

147 

198 

134 

168 

157 

276 

269 

118 

100 

242 

225 

155 

152 

156 

146 

199 

191 

IW 

180 

lOH 

56 

99 

76 

•224 

207 

136 

136 

20,5 

137 

158 

153 

158 

150 

86 

47 

IM 

176 

149 

144 

2'>3 

171 

269 

266 

MO 

98 

206 

130 

317 

306 

333 

262 

47 

37 

162 

144 

305 

213 

133 

96 

170 

162 

224 

217 

241 

200 

183 

181 

120 

120 

21>> 

236 

20H 

72 

179 

151 

192 

181 

209 

198 

267 

132 

234 

141 

177 

170 

132 

i:»j 

142 

124 

136 

129 

111 

VM) 

40 

182 

178 

41 

43 

i;^9 

128 

2ir> 

215 

124 

104 

141 

111 

Property 
lo<i8. 


48.495 
24.002 
16.500 
18,782 

100,861 
62.158 
61.011 

150,000 
i  143,  905 

271, 612 
59,513 
42,899 
65,341 
17.593 
41.837 
56,370 

12%  887 
21,462 
81,115 
63,508 
24,516 
54,043 
34. 612 

108.027 
84,570 
59.897 
43,009 
29,681 
50. 119 

439, 144 

239,278 
16.765 

214,554 

213,  a55 
80,536 
22,207 
21,571 
83.795 

179.938 
35.104 

144.009 
25.285  i 
9.908  I 

130,416 
ih) 

66.272 
ifi) 
88,314 

106,213 

i:w.  565 
20,624 
(h) 

27,500 
3«,000 
14,429 
18,786 

124, 93^J 
2.5.111 

1S6.027 
2').  140 
14.445 
26,541 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


I  Not  including  2  combination  cheniiral  engines  and  host^  wagons. 

mNot  including  Iwh  June  30.  1000,  at  do<'ks  of  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company. 
n  Data  arc  for  10  months, 
o  Owned  by  members  of  firo  department. 

pNot  including  5  combination  chemical  engines  and  lio>e  wagons. 
(7  Also  19  ciatems. 

rNot  including  6  combination  eh(anieal  engines  and  host?  wagonn. 
•  Including  5  combination  eliemieal  engineu  and  hose  wagons. 
t  Paid  by  volunteer  fire  c(mii>anies. 
«  Owned  by  volunteer  llru  companies. 
vAlsolre8er>'oir. 


66 
56 
67 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 


94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
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Mar- 

glnal 
num- 
ber. 


118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
131 
135 


Cities. 


Chester.  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

KnoxvlUe,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  . . . 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  MaKs 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala 

Aubdm.  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . 


Firemen. 


Regu- 
lars. 


cll 
23 
29 
29 
30 


Call 
men. 


Volun- 
teers. 


38  1. 


395 
900 


63  ' 


20 
500 


63 
55  1 


218 


90  I 
44 


48 


Equipment. 


Fire  engines. 


Hand. 


Chem- 
ical. 


al 

'I 


Hand 

lire 
eztitt- 
guish- 

ers. 


Fin 


I 


all 

1  i 

il 


1  > 
43  1 


Hook 


cniekL 


I 


4  : 

12  ' 

10  ! 

27 
18 

10 
12  1 
21 
16  ' 
14  > 

aai 

10 

16  ' 
6  ' 

8  , 


a  Combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

6  Not  including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hoBc  wagon. 

c  Paid  by  volunteer  companies. 

d  Including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagonn. 

€  Not  including  3  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

/Including  1  combination  chemical  engine  and  hose  wagon. 
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Tabub  IV.~FIREMEN.  FIRB  BQXnPMENT,  AND  PROPERTY  LOSS  FROM  FIRES— Concluded. 


EqalfHneiit, 

nlftfmi. 

Hfet. 

Propertj 

t«e1s 

Wftt- 

Pwtof 

Ftn  hydr&aU. 

Wftter 
towera. 

Horses. 

Mm- 
iinml 

Jg. 

Owned 

oim«d 

TiMUX. 

11IT 
400 
6S0 

m 

fi75 
400 
392 
2fi2 

sao 
m 

Mi 
311  ' 

960 
460 
SfiD 
422 
356 
940 

I 
64 

6,000 
».4S0 
».3S0 
7,  ISO 
18,2^2 
«,360 
8,750 
7;  500 
7,100 

12,  a» 

10»3W 
5,700 

14.200 
7,600 
S.150 
&,7S0 
6,350 
7,500 

m 
"'m 

257 

I&4 

"i'm 

412 

&7& 
3g4 

MO 
387 
345 
469 

151 

13 

11 

IT  322 

"""ii' 

15 
87 

22» 

151 

313 
404 

950 
257 
477 
260 

Am 

575 

mi 

7K) 
36ti 
387 
346 

fiai 

14 
22 
23 
17 

39 
IS 
Al 
11 
IS 
16 
2S 
19 
24 

\l 

1$ 
12 
22 

76 

56 
142 
213 
208 
162 

97 
129 

62 

116 

*     ISS 

m 

155 

126 
ISO 
144 

74 
203 

76 
56 
1»9 
207 
306 
136 
M 
120 
76 
i9 
115 
IM 
t5» 
U6 
1^ 
134 
67 

15,000 
25,190 
13.929 
36,313 
H724 
106,224 
3,200.000 
41,32» 

S5,344 
22;,  400 
23,379 
76,m 
52,626 
49,520 
49,666 
3fl,4«9 

113 

119 
120 

m 
12a 
12a 

124 
125 
126 
127 
123 
129 
130 
131 

m 

134 
1S5 

a  AI30  8  cistcmB. 

A 23  hired  as  needed. 

i  Also  10  cisterns. 

^Not  including  4  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 

r  Including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  \ragons. 

I  Not  including  2  combination  chemical  engines  and  hose  wagons. 
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Table  V.— MARRIAGES  AND  BIRTHS. 


New  York.N.  Y 

Chicago,  III 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  M<1 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

S»in  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaulcee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville,  ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Providence.  R.  I 

IndianapolLo,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul. Minn 

Rochester.  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohit» 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Wort*eater,  Ma.ss ' 

Svracuse,  N.Y ' 

New  Haven,  Conn • 

Paterson,N.J i 

Fall  River.  Mass " 

St.  Joseph,  Mo I 

Omaha,  Nebr ' 

Los  Angeles,  Cal ! 

Memphis,  Tenn ! 

Scranton,  Pa ' 

Lowell,  Matw ' 

Albany,  N.Y ' 

Cambridge.  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg ' 

Atlanta,  <Ja ' 

(J  rand  Rapids,  M  ieh i 

Dayton,  Ohio I 

Richmond.  Va ' 

Nashville,  Tenn I 

Seattle,  Wash = 

Hartfonl,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J : 

Bridgeport,  Conn \ 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

I^wrt^nce,  Mass 

New  Be<lfoid,  Mass  . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa . . . 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy,  N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  II... 

UUca.  N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

(Uiarleston,  S.  C! 

."^vannah,  (la 

Salt  Lake  City,  Liah 


5,6ftU 


3,M7 
3,  (MO 

2,546 

2,  n» 

a  2, 66-1 
1,463 

a  7, 9i)h 
I,  4»l 


If  J 
a  NVI7 

(JU4T7 

1,14^; 

Kh7 
1.270 

y72 

l.VH 

{hi 

'     Ki4 

ir} 

tri 
i.f,l 
7!^2 

Til 

ri  xrn 


),n 


7JH 


Mar- 

BlrthB. 

Birth- 

f9XV  pVt 

riages.   ' 

M*kk% 

Female. 

TouK 

tiUtlub. 

m,im 

*?,0lfi 

3|»,706 

fil,Ta 

a.  7* 

aJh,im 

14,1^ 

t4,93S 

is^,i!e» 

17. 4J 

10,  s& 

14. 804 

u.^m 

3a},io& 

22*5C» 

m 

&,4^ 

b,vaB 

10,7© 

18.71 

£,€31 

8,SW 

7,m 

16,325 

2»,11 

1.514 

4,418 

4.^^ 

a  658 

17,00 

a.m 

3,V&1 

3,(^ 

7,645 

mtaS 

2.9^8 

%im 

^,m 

7,S71 

20.9c!' 

a,m 

%«iO 

%m 

4,II2H 

14,38 

2,^ 

2,«t30 

2,T«l 

6.fr4» 

17.  tt! 

S,6% 

i'!P 

\eM 

7.fi7fi 

2k6fi 

Hfift 

3,2«a 

i,K)Ei 

«,53!i 

22^77 

2.480 

1,W 

%,m 

3.28^ 

1L51 

a2.B40 

S.«M) 

%6n 

7,m 

26.  ae 

,8^ 

2,41)tt 

2,23& 

4.(yf 

16,  &S 

2,477 

a,n« 

%9^ 

ef  6,117 

24.  »B 

,(S2& 

2,035 

1,1>23 

3,«a» 

mn 

,S«9 

1/J70 

hm. 

8,862 

m« 

2.160 

2,190 

2.  MA 

if4.t^l 

30.  K! 

.,903 

X^l 

2,202 

4,501 

25.61 

m 

1.71© 

hm 

3.W& 

mM 

a%^2 

],«4e 

1,S3$ 

%ifi^ 

mi7 

1,S78 

l.rtzi 

J,&66 

A.19» 

19.55 

1,679 

\% 

IE.  901 

17.  H 

l.tttl 

him 

%M2 

IS.  24 

284 

m 

m 

i,<m 

7.75 

S56 

9fif» 

J,  €01 

i,«SA 

1.1.  06 

1.4»I 

w: 

VI  t 

l,fll4 

15,24 

1.228 

1,475 

J,  710 

B,IS5 

2«L90 

baa 

Tea 

1,500 

1S.*4 

%3 

1.447 

1,40m 

2.gfi£ 

2tf.43 

936 

1,017 

1,051 

2.06« 

19.6*5 

1,139 

a.3Qe 

2,237 

4,6» 

4a.  7£ 

a885 

m 

3t(5 

7M 

7.*i 

1,079 

M^ 

817 

1,7^ 

17.  *^ 

a  1,373 

758 

m 

1,4^5 

14.20 

a  1,075 

ib) 

m 

(6) 

(ft) 

2^3 

5K2 

MS 

LllT 

U.Op 

1,135 

],^U» 

!,214 

2,&"74 

27.10 

576 

670 

tJ27 

i.im 

1S.7B 

1,044 

ih) 

iM 

{b} 

ib) 

862 

fm 

4ri7 

Uim 

11.09 

1,407 

wir» 

47U 

1,074 

11.  9£^ 

1,290 

8U2 

8a!» 

L641 

l*i.74 

972 

777 

TiS 

i,6ia 

IT.TtI 

837 

4:^1  \ 

3.-^1 

^lf» 

9.e^i 

^b) 

m 

7C^ 

U5W 
7^ 

19.71 

(b) 

4ua 

ST^i 

i.S7 

706 

»4«» 

ft74 

1,8'.!3 

22.83 

872 

9^1 

M8 

1,7K! 

22.57 

643 

6"J 

i8l 

1,15SI 

15.  OG 

(ft) 

m^ 

612 

1,305 

17.19 

539 

361 

iVJ 

716 

9.77 

721 

1.001 

e-iu 

3.1Kffi 

27.  IB 

793 

[b] 

m 

*'>) 

\bi 

a  1,319 

Mr, 

m 

1.011 

15.55 

724 

1.06U 

1.016 

2,116 

£I.K! 

716 

m 

l**) 

:!,273 

B6.4Q 

0  875 

Kta 

im 

671 

10,80 

638 

74y 

914 

l,ft^7 

26.70 

687 

7f*2 

7n 

1,195 

24.25 

424 

liM 

2,\'i 

513 

K.M 

781 

K2I 

T£i 

1.51- 

214.06 

698 

RCS 

m 

Si  1.011 

17.13 

W5 

m^ 

ml 

l.Tfif* 

30.^7 

305 

.VS3 

fm 

1,123 

19. 9U 

409 

airj  1 

Mi\ 

705 

13.57 

652 

184  i 

L-H 

^J 

r..07 

721 

\f*^ 

('*> 

ih) 

ih) 

1.115 

CVJ 

561 

1,200 

■SI.  41 

Still- 
biithii. 


5.«1( 
2.144 
\.» 
?.M 
5?» 
0<2 
4M 

-JU 
SM 
447 
441 
MS 
»U 
5» 
3U 
SO 
TTi 
144 

am 

2a 
us 
111 
i«t 
/i« 
m 

lti» 

122 
122 
117 
•ZA 
4S 
M 
21 
IS 
lit 
lit 
4S 
121 
48 
147 

210 
117 
7S 
» 

m 

84 

97 
1% 
61 
64 
» 
108 
91 
2S 
49 
41 
79 
97 
30 
60 
41 
47 
ITS 
184 
74 


a  Data  are  for  county. 

b'Si>i  reiw)rte(l. 

f  No  license  rcaulro<l  except  for  nonn^siilents  of  state. 

d  InclndiiiK  8  births,  sex  not  reported. 

elncludinK  6  births.  Hex  not  reported. 

/IncIudinK  orematun.'  births. 

g  Including  1  birth,  tmx  not  reportetl. 
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Table  Y.~MARRIAG£S  AND  BIRTHS-Concludcd. 


71  I  Sad  Antonio,  Tex... 

72  Du]uth.Minn 

7»  Krie.Pa 

74  KliJBabcth,N.J 

75  Wilk<wbarrL%Pa 

76  KanmaCity.Kans.. 

77  Harrlabuix,  Pa 

78  Portland.Me 

79  YonkerH.N.Y 

80  Norfolk,  Va 

81  Waterbiirv.Conn  ... 

82  Holyoke.MoM 

83  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.... 
81  YoungHtown,  Ohio . . 

85  HoiMton.Tex 

86  Covington.  Ky 

87  Akron,  Ohio 

88  l>aIlas,Tex 

\»  I  Saginaw.Mich 


90  I  Lancaitter.  I'a  . 


91 

92 

98 

91 

96 

96 

97 

96 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

UO 

111 

112 

lis 

114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
181 
182 
183 
134 
135 


Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. . . 

Augusta,  Ua 

Paw  tucket,  R.  1 

A]toona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Springfield,  Ohio. . . . 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wa8h 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

TerreHaate,  Ind... 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind.... 

Salem,  Maw 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport.  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schencctadv,  N.  Y.. 

Fitchburg.  Mafts 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton.  Mass 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala... 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 


a  765 

641 

a  670 

(6) 

02,041 

1,051 

406 

443 

547* 

dfilS 
463 
544 
313 
a  821 
916 
449 
al,368 
776 
385 
478 
411 


553 
447 
314 
583 
(c) 

707 
ic) 

349 

a  570 

ar>47 

385 

a  713 

698 

491 

452 

402 

387 


a^l 
558 
18-1 

a  769 
391 
265 
425 
340 
569 
349 
427 
(ft) 

(O 

""'360 
301 
a  522 
310 
375 
603 

(c) 

'\cj" 


Mar- 

Births. 

BJrth. 
rate  per 

riages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Touil. 

1,000  pop- 
uJatltJU*  1 

a  741 

281 

214 

495 

9.28 

597 

565 

542 

1. 1«7 

20.90 

a  644 

581 

516 

i,m 

20,80 

384 

501 

430 

9S1 

17.86 

a2,058 

!^! 

(0 

{A 

{^\ 

1,021 

c 

H 

392 

5-26 

488 

UOll 

21;.  21 

468 

612 

503 

1,116 

22.24 

374 

644 

736 

i,tm 

as,  79 

515 

223 

218 

Ul 

9.46 

(lem 

d761 

rf734 

di.m 

im,m 

463 

906 

850 

1,756 

38.41 

541 

379 

341 

?20 

15,96 

313 

508 

501 

1.012 

22.55  ' 

a  776 

330 

269 

bm 

13.42 

915 

359 

352 

711 

16.^ 

449 

341 

301 

642 

15.03 

al,288 

(c) 

(c) 

1^) 

*Rm 

764 

614 

512 

1,1216 

385 

326 

315 

641 

15.46 

428 

ic) 

(*■) 

S.« 

428 

ic) 

933 

508 

244 

260 

501  1 

12.  Tl 

438 

(<-) 

(0 

ie) 

l*-) 

495 

547 

569 

1.116 

28.45 

3a'> 

612 

552 

1.164 

m4!7 

553 

(c) 

(c) 

(f) 

(r) 

ic) 

479 

474 

953 

24.77 

636 

383 

3^10 

72:t 

1K«2 

(c) 

271 

22<) 

407 

12.97 

319 

370 

356 

T;6 

1A.9B 

a553 

(c) 

(c) 

U'}       1 

(rl 

a  512 

275 

263 

53« 

1127 

385 

487 

449 

^36 

25.18 

a  697 

363 

300 

65a 

17.  ?i 

6% 

34L 

328 

mo 

18.21 

ic) 

(c) 

(0 

67{S 

1H.62 

429 

{c) 

89 

(0 

h 

406 

248 

224 

4-2 

Ull 

307 

502 

489 

991 

'iT.riC 

282 

549 

482 

l,Oil 

2«.e9 

43't 

251 

232 

48a 

13.  &1 

223 

425 

444 

Hoy 

24.r'4 

5.52 

291 

268 

559 

15.  B6 

152 

569 

573 

1,14J 

S3, 37 

o745 

{c) 

c) 

i^} 

{c) 

283 

c 

u 

ir^ 

2T,24 

248 

2-^3 

247 

mi 

14.71 

413 

321 

287 

60H 

18.01 

365 

(0) 

(c) 

« 

aoti 

1        24.00 

557 

(f) 

(fj 

367 

433 

398 

^31 

•M.7A 

412 

(c) 

(c) 

m 

14.01 

199 

o20 

675 

1,19& 

»6.&2 

(0 

(c) 

(c) 

in 

*'J  ^ 

238 

315 

296 

6U 

19,29 

i60 

627 

504 

i.ccn 

S'2.70 

2<J2 

275 

243 

51M 

16.06 

a  517 

ic) 

{c) 

(<■) 

^""^^ 

340 

416 

372 

7Sm 

2^39 

373 

(c) 

ic) 

(r) 

<^^^ 

(^) 

164 

172 

:i36 

11.03 

14 

200 

170 

37ii 

12.39 

279 

274 

2<57 

511 

17.K3 

in 

(0 

(0 

\^-} 

ifl 

Still* 

blrtbs. 


69 

59 
67 
58 
42 
IS 
86 
63 
60 
57 
di5 
82 
13 
6st 
46 
49 

29 
62 
20 
37 

m 

?i 
24 
40 
68 

n 

/68 
40 
26 
38 
60 
33 
15 
47 
12 
39 
33 
^ 
40 
38 
19 
t6 
40 
41 
32 
29 
32 
10 
51 
30 
45 
70 
11 
50 
17 
15 
30 


in 


4 

35 
26 
41 


a  Data  arc  for  county. 

b  No  license  required  except  for  nonresident*;  of  State. 

cNot  reported. 

d  IncluMing  data  for  township. 

e  Data  are  for  7  months:  earlier  records  burned. 

/"luchidiug  premature  births. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOS. 


Table  VI.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Number  of  deaths  from— 


Ty- 
phoid 
fever. 


1  New  York ,  N.  Y. . . . 

2  Chicaxo.  Ill 

3  Philadelphi»i.  Pa... 

4  St.  LouIh,  Mo 

5  Boston,  Mass 

6  Baltimore.  Md 

7  Cleveland.  Ohio  — 

8  Buffalo,  N.Y... 

9  San  Fnineisco,  Cal . . 

10  Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 

11  Pittsburj?,  Pa 

12  New  Orleans,  L*i  .., 

13  Detroit.  Mich 

14  Milwaukee.  Wis  ... 

15  Wushinjjton.  D.C.. 

16  Newark.  N.J 

17  Jersey  City.  N.J  ... 

18  I  Louisville,  Ky 

19  I  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

20  Providence,  R.  I ... 

21  Indianapolis.  Ind . . 

22  KansaHCity,  Mo  ... 
'£i     St.  I*aul,  Minn 

24  Roehesiter.  N.  Y.... 

25  Denver,  Colo 

20     Toledo,  Ohio 

27  Allegheny,  Pa 

28  Col  u  m  bus,  Oh  io 

29  Worcester.  M  a>s 

80  S vracuse,  N .  Y 

81  New  Haven.  Conn  .. 

32  Patorson,  N.J 

33  Fall  River,  Ma*} 

8^1     St.  Joseph,  Mo 

86     Omaha, ^ehr 

86  Los  Anfrele.»i,  (?al 

87  Memphis,  Tonn 

88  Scranton,  Pa 

89  Iy)well,  Ma.«w 

40  Albany.N.  Y 

41  Cambridge,  Ma«s 

42  Portland,  Oreg 

43  Atlanta, Ga  ... 
41  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

45  Dayton,  Ohio 

46  Richmond.  Va 

47  NiLsh  ville.  Tenn 

48  Setit tie.  Wash 

49  Hartfonl.Conn 

50  Reading,  Pa 

61  Wilmington.  Del... 

62  Camden, N.J  

63  Trenton,  N.J 

64  I  BridgeiH)rt.Conn  .. 

65  I  Lynn,  Ma*s 
60  *  * 
67 
68 
69 
60 
01 
02 
03 
01 
O.^ 


67 
OS 
69 
70 


Oakland,  Cal 

Ijiwrenee,  Ma.ss 

New  BiKlfonl,  Mass. . 
Des  Mt)ines, Iowa  ... 

Springlleld.  Mass 

Souierville,  Mass... 

Troy.N.Y 

lIoboken.N.J 

Evan?*ville,Iiul 

Manchester.  N.H  .. 

rtica.N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston.  S.C 

Savannah. Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


59 

216 

50 

44 

lis 

7S 
41 
74 
59 
30 
30 
56 
51 
121 
53 
32 
31 
2S 
24 
15 

24 
43 
36 
30 
17 
4M 
15 
33 
5.) 
37 
26 
75 
39 
24 
35 


19  I 
6  I 

10  I. 
M  I 


1 

2 

6 

2-JO 

«  i 

4 

4' 

1 

1 

2             1 

13  ' 

o 

6  , 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1  . 

3 

1 

29 

3 

25 

6 

1 

2 

9 
3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

3 

4 

19 

2 

1 

4 

I 

1 

23 
6 

1 





6 

3 

3 
2 

1 

11 

5 
1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

38 

1 

83 

1 

a  Not  including  death.s  from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

h  Including  death.s  from  (rerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

c  Including  deaths  Itom  Yvv^Vtw^ivtxtAxsa. 

d  lncludli\g  deal\\9  Itovti  ei\eAj\\vttN\v.\*>.  ^ 

€  Including  all  deaiYia  Itom  <ioiiTo2iAoT»  %.tv^  Vfoaas*^ 
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Table  VI.— DEATH8,  BY  CAlTSE8(l). 


:»utaher  of  deflth?>  frotu— 

lent 

Pul- 
mo- 

tutni- 

Other 

fomu 

of 

Cad- 

Other 
illit- 

Cere- 
bral 

lUty 
Atid 

Con- 

vnl- 

of  tn- 

L'HJW.'ft 

of 
nerv- 
01  lit 

Bniii' 
Phil  is 

At- II  If 

mul 
ch  mil- 
it'. 

I'niHi' 

mi-uln 

micl 

brcin- 

djihiIji. 

Other 

dlB^ 

e*i!es  of 

Mar- 

giD>I 

num- 
ber. 

Ill 

ft.i;^ 

,r«5 

..*,! 

1,1(3^ 

1,230 

2,6.W 

";^ 

cm 

941 

a,4.1i 

10.482 

S6» 

1 

MS 

2.  AM 

351 

*H6 

52H 

nUll 

Puts 

24g 

6r,i 

hm. 

1,105 

3.3R9 

mi 

2 

1M 

1717 

14 

HIS 

11^ 

1,H 

©."iS 

406 

7ie 

1.118 

44H 

2^9n9 

660 

3 

n 

1,006 

rU7 

SI5 

m 

^/  ILHI 

IMa 

...... 

€i^: 

fim 

3L7 

1,C34 

229 

4 

lUO 

1.217 

cS;S3 

t^i 

7 

317 

m 

M 

^    S6 

\m 

1,211 

141 

6 

47 

LmB 

218 

aiH 

aoo 

217 

3H9 

177 

'iTl 

irki 

'J7H 

lt!l03 

1.64 

6 

fiS 

-m 

2 

187 

7Ki 

■i02 

m 

H 

Slk^i 

70 

146 

61{} 

16A 

7 

^ 

m 

44 

^ 

144 

l>5ll 

l-A 

47 

t^ 

132 

£M 

407 

^ 

a 

M 

i» 

214 

ssa 

2*^! 

12ft 

2S0 

^       , 

;ttj 

116 

144 

676 

14H| 

9 

»4 

il5 

7t 

1^ 

Ill 

1   in 

171 

'77 

106 

143 

■2:16 

4^2 

107 

10 

^ 

2M 

911 

m 

vn 

m 

Ul 

tjO 

174 

170 

107 

679 

log 

11 

M 

ass 

15H 

m 

72 

1F.2 

■22« 

70 

77 

107 

■Jll 

616 

74 

12 

-10 

m 

22 

m 

m 

U3 

164 

90 

llf* 

141 

209 

urn 

90 

13 

n 

S73 

ri 

m 

110 

72 

139 

12 

140 

r.8 

ISO 

»76 

6*2 

14 

15 

742 

119 

3C^  1 

117 

93 

Sift 

41 

im 

1.%, 

l;» 

4S6 

94 

16 

3^ 

ma 

73 

m 

6^ 

IMA 

-m 

M 

141 

66! 

I'M 

615 

m 

16 

so 

523 

17 

76 

56 

lijl 

171 

39 

]:n 

m 

ia2 

517 

79 

17 

20 

tttO 

167 

im 

60 

H3 

7ii 

6-i 

95 

149  1 

Iftl 

316 

138 

18 

21 

iua 

M 

240 

63 

H2 

IM 

iJ 

67 

47 

S7 

212 

S2 

19 

n 

lOH 

m 

13S 

6h 

W 

167 

10 

*^ 

r]6 

127 

426 

41 

20 

1»-J 

so^ 

24 

107 

21 

6t 

irt3 

a) 

67 

»l 

411 

2»6 

7a 

21 

3!) 

937 

U 

^ 

4H 

133 

61 

63 

^.-j 

47 

61 

270 

57 

^ 

17 

!eD6 

37 

91 

60 

m 

M 

13 

ra 

*^ 

:t8 

140 

11 

23 

n 

»7 

19 

106 

61 

73 

161 

16 

33 

66 

72 

190 

la 

2i 

27 

52:2 

4/4 

69 

71 

6y 

69 

20 

19 

70 

ai 

244 

62 

26 

^ 

li« 

32 

^ 

66 

IH 

61 

26 

7 

32 

JHi 

L^ 

2S 

26 

« 

116 

91 

Al 

J 

53 

fA 

21 

ni^ 

IK) 

?i 

^1 

3tt 

27 

M 

IBS 

2S 

m 

SI 

6G 

tiS 

21 

if. 

39 

12 

169 

39 

28 

10 

«0 

27 

09 

42 

;      tk» 

to 

10 

ai 

193 

62 

'27* 

14 

^ 

u 

l6-» 

1^ 

^ 

29 

49 

»t 

lUx 

31 

20 

:^ 

1116 

36 

30 

lft> 

25 

M 

49 

29 

m 

JH 

61 

49 

IM 

2[M 

39 

31 

•-^J 

10 

64 

4^ 

93 

K\ 

20 

:m 

19 

57 

-m. 

la 

32 

'*'^u 

212 

^ 

U 

lUi 

72 

2r 

i^fi*; 

A  17 

H.^ 

17H 

4g 

33 

9 

m 

' V 

l* 

12 

1.1 

29 

73 

9 

32 

10 

70 

-26 

31 

h 

n 

Ifi 

31 

19 

SUV 

45 

10 

m 

2K 

14 

12ti 

11 

35 

ih 

S>7 

Gi  ! 

S3 

ih 

47 

ma 

'3S 

7 

42 

<jO 

126 

10 

36 

n 

^(7 

i? 

9 

;w* 

61 

19 

jii 



a7 

3i>8 

37 

n 

m 

""".V 

37 

4U 

fiO 

f^ 

30 

12K 

n 

f^ 

2-27 

"""if 

-m 

s 

llv 

3^ 

47 

37 

-.S 

114 

4 

s** 

29 

8.7 

209 

12 

39 

A 

« 

Cl 

71 

41 

;w 

46 

ifh 

fi:* 

18 

M 

194 

120  , 

40 

5 

21D 

17 

m 

!.-* 

13 

10 

7 

16 

152 

4H 

1.T2 

20 

41 

7 

10^ 

n 

ht 

2U 

21 

11 

2?< 

ei 

21 

li 

4tl 

24  ; 

42 

14 

307 

m 

l.i 

2.1 

m 

lii 

71 

21 

lt^ 

20  1 

43 

h 

»n 

7 

m 

29 

17 

44 

1ft 

■""ir 

».^ 

stu 

92 

SB 

44 

29 

1^7 

22 

m 

7 

1     :a 

9 

m 

37 

Itt 

70 

7 

46 

IS  1 

17( 

til 

m 

Vj 

EVi 

m 

:il 

M 

■""iii" 

44 

IG.") 

81 

46 

3.^ 

a!7A 

21 

Ti 

ail 

^ 

r« 

42 

im 

41 

2G 

2QQ 

42 

47 

«i 

fil 

7 

31 

i9 

22 

22 

H 

11 

16 

9 

110 

Ifi 

43 

i* 

lAiV 

4 

■ll 

41 

ft 

71 

1 

|3J 

7rt 

;j^  , 

i;$y 

16 

49 

lli 

117 

a 

47 

i! 

Its 

1*6 

20 

f  if 

IttJ 

9 

11M 

22  ' 

m 

J7tf 

U 

'22 

41 

;VJ 

2 

H\ 

41; 

91 

40 

139 

7 

61 

.»^  ....I 

laj 

3 

a-v 

^iu 

r.'t 

37 

ii 

IM 

12 

128 

6 

rj2 

i 

n-i 

5 

44 

IH 

u 

""'si" 

■Xi 

62 

3H 

:m 

139 

6 

53 

a 

IJS 

n 

4;t 

22 

42 

liii 

n 

39 

19 

36 

JI6 

9 

U 

7 

109 

»ri 

44 

IV 

14i 

2fl 

22 

Vt 

fitV 

26 

HS 

19 

I'm 

»"* 

103 

IH 

41> 

2:i 

22 

49 

IH 

17 

26 

2^^ 

Tl 

2H 

6e 

11 

IIU 

'           4 

a* 

Sii 

11 

41 

13 

:n 

«J 

;iH 

VM 

13 

67 

101) 

42 

41 

m 

r^o 

12 

73 

;^3 

22 

47 

129 

5.S 

"ia' 

7o 

ti 

29 

19 

2<J 

23 

19 

1 

17 

14 

64 

n 

69 

fi 

f7 

24 

4H 

Ti 

3;i 

C* 

11 

m 

}i6 

124 

00 

lOcJ 

10 

27 

i:» 

2r» 

tl) 

""'2i' 

H 

M 

111 

ie" 

61 

110 

:i5 

37 

.-iu 

4H 

?i 

19 

3.V 

11 

31 

172 

6«i 

62 

7 

IILS 

'29 

i> 

i^ 

ri7 

10 

■JH 

6 

10  i 

113 

19 

im 

A 

8« 

:w' 

Lli 

i:! 

1^ 

III 

7 

22 

27 

72 

-22 

61 

101 

16 

la 

:W 

M 

'IX 

17 

2M 

H\ 

37  1 

128 

32 

4^ 

5 

lOfi 

$ 

61 

'Ki 

n 

fit 

Jl 

i7 

21 

22 

126 

2B 

66 

4 

73 

2 

Ifii 

H4 

17 

15 

'J2 

1  i 

16 

2»  ' 

42 

19 

07 

W 

234 

>i 

S5 

m 

17 

-    *?2  1 

40 

•Si 

91 

'28 

10-2 

23 

6B 

%h 

j:ah 

(/)' 

a 

lt6 

15 

16 

fiO 

M 

'M\ 

30 

v.n 

34 

69 

0 

S4 

4 

24 

i(^ 

2H 

IJ 

'20 

I A 

37 

;»J 

*i 

la 

70 

/Not  inoludlnK  dcath-M  from  onoeF»hAlitifCnor  from  coiivuLsions  of  otheni  than  infants. 

J  Including  all  deaths  from  oonvnl^ionM. 
Not  including  deaths  from  oonvulKlonH  of  othen  than  infants. 
f  Including  deutha  from  other  fannn  of  tubcn'ulnsia, 
J  Included  in  dvathafrom  pulmontkry  tuberculosis. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  VI.— DEATHS,  BY  CAUSES  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


1  New  York,  N.Y 

2  Chieauo.in 

3  Philadelphia,  Pa  .. 

4  St.  Loui.s,  Mo 

5  Boston,  Mass 

6  Baltimore,  Md 

7  Cleveland,  Ohio... 

8  Buffalo.N.Y 

9  San  Fra  nt^iseo.  Ca  1 . 

10  Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

11  Pittsburjr.  Pa 

12  New  Orleans,  Lu . . . 

13  Detroit,  Mich 

14  Milwaukee,  Wis  ... 

15  Washington,  D.  C 

16  Newark,N.J 

17  Jersey  City, N.J  .... 

18  Louisville.  Ky 

19  Minneapolis,  Minn . 

20  Pr<>vidence,R.I .... 

21  I  ndianapoli.**,  I  nd . . . 

22  Kansas  Git v,  Mo 

23  St.Paul,Mfnn 

24  Rochester,  N.  Y 

2.')  Denver,  Colo 

26  Toledo,  Ohio 

27  Allegheny,  Pa 

28  Columbus.  Ohio 

29  Worcester,  Ma«i 

30  Sy  racuse.  N.Y 

31  New  Haven.  Conn 

82  Paterson.N.J 

33  Fall  River,  Mass 

84  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

36  Omaha,  Nebr 

86  L<»8  'Anecles,  Cal 

37  Memphis,  Teun 

3.S  Scranton,Pa 

89  lx)wcll,  Ma.SM 

40  Albany.N.Y 

41  Cambridge.  Mass 

42  Portland.  Orcg 

43  Atlanta.  Ga 

44  Grjind  Rapids,  Mich.. 

45  Dayton,  Ohio 

46  Richmond,  Va 

47  Nashville,  Tenu 

48  1  Seattle.  Wa.sh 

49  I  Hartford,  Conn 

60  Reading,  Pa 

61  I  Wilmington,  Del 

62  Camden,  N.J 

63  I  Trenton, N.J 

64  ,  Bridgei>ort,  C»mn 

66  I  Lynn.  Mass 

56  I  Oakland,  Cal 

67  I  Lawrence.  MaKS 

68  I  New  Bedfonl.Mass... 

69  ,  Des  M(»ines,  Iowa 

60  .Springneld.Mass 

61  Homerville,  Mas.s 

62  Tn.y.N.Y 

63  Hoboken.N.J 

64  Kvansville.  Ind 

65  Manchester,  N.U... 

66  Utica.N.Y 

67  Peoria.  Ill 

68  Charleston,  S.  C 

69  Savannah,  Ua 

70  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Number  of  deaths  f  rom— 


Organ- 
ic heart; 
disease. 


3,  ass 

1,514 
1,809 
iO 
bll 
bll 
25-1 
271 
496 
288 
300 
151 
280 
227 
466 
236 
147 
128 
lOS 
201 
178 
172 
109 
222 
102 
123 
110 
129 
197 
123 
132 
90 

5o 

73 

146 

82 

69 

162 

141 

122 

47 

91 

80 

123 

114 

143 

48 

95 

77 

90 

109 

6r> 

57 
92 

115 
78 

106 
38 
95 
81 

179 
94 
38 
53 
67 
9 
87 
52 
47 


Other 
dis- 
eases of 
circ-ula 
tory 
system 


Diarrhea  and 
enteritis. 


553 

690 

304 

d661 

972 

201 

209 

101 

292 

166 

36 

455 

88 

48 

91 

130 

152 

96 

50 

46 


96 
33 
26 
80 
15 
21 
17 

2 
56 
37 
49 
dlOO 
20 

8 
12 
18 
44 

21 
10 
27 
10 
17 
30 
23 
23 


Under 

2 
years. 


5,744 

((2,131 

758 

<'788 

W7 

848 

895 

482 

a  249 

229 

a  694 

&50 

214 

843 

874 

313 

196 

67 

62 

342 

30 

170 

101 

a  128 

39 

60 

185 

34 

157 

80 

124 

134 

298 

30 

30 

24 

65 

176 

188 

30 

78 

15 

120 

53 

39 

88 

96 

9 

115 

91 

90 

80 

69 

121 

4 

21 

178 

153 

28 

65 

39 

86 

79 

59 

14H 

6.5 

10 

135 

65 

28 


2 
years 

or 
over. 


951 

(6) 


106 
24 
60 

(ft) 

112 

(&) 

168 
85 
88 

107 
70 
46 
20 
71 
44 
15 
44 
12 

<^ 

27 
38 
16 
43 
20 
24 
28 
123 

2 
18 
45 
21 

3 
42 
34 
59 
13 
23 
13 

9 
66 
22 
18 
28 
17 
11 

4 
19 

8 

2 

3 
12 
38 
11 
10 
31 
18 
11 
16 
15 
18 


Her- 
nias 
•nd 
Intestf- 
nal  ob- 
struc- 
tions. 


476 
187 
174 


116 
75 
80 
49 
M 
38 
81 
41 
31 
85 
82 
34 
26 
81 
12 
21 
1 

12 
15 
22 
32 
12 
22 
6 
9 
23 
17 
16 
8 
2 


Peri- 
toni- 
tis. 


170 
87 
331 

% 

63 
103 
49 
21 
66 
86 
86 
81 

82 
64 
4') 
49 
10 
224 
44 


Other 
die-  _. 
Appcn-lcues  of 
dicliis.!  digest 


Ive 

system. 


473 
233 
121 


ifc68 
24 
18 
21 
25 
21 
24 
13 
9 
16 
17 
28 


Bright* 
diutse. 


12 

9 

27 

11 

89 

10 

69 

16 

SO 

4 

26 

t 

29 

1 

11 

5 

22 

14 

30 

4 

26 

8 

18 

5 

20 

6 

23 

2 

22 

11 

10 

12 

14 

2 

8 

4 

23 

7 

20 

7 

11 

8 

10 

6 

9 

6 

16 

5 

13 

12 

7 

16 

13 

5 

12 

3 

21 

2 

17 

7 

22 

14 

12 

4 

6 

9 

14 

10 

4 

15 

3 

I 


1,980  j 
675 
466 
/172 
431 
326 
139 
154 
27tf 
240 
1H6 

61 
247 
145 
135 
267 
206 
181 

60 
215 

18 

44 

88 

60 

80 
124 

40 

S2 

27 

54 

49 

29 

60 

20 

41 

84 

46 

47 


4.615 
M 
»19 

m 

112 

618 

23U 

:!Si 

903 
141 
174 
44 

\K» 
121 
240 
S19 
IS 
29 
9S 
191 
91 
46 
114 
117 
104 
41 

74 
7S 

122 
64 
34 
73 
1?* 
2S 

101 
64 
91 


83 
74 

63 
126 

26 

16 

39 

86 

72 

68 

45 

38 

16 

76 

60 

68 

68 

63 

22 

27 

11 

92 

31 

41 

81 

21 

29 

47 

25 

44 

37 

K 

87 

63 

29 

'YJ 

25 

43 

19 

63 

31 

27 

14 

106 

51 

19 

33 

.  67 

40 

'  12 

20 

38 

33 

26 

63 

4 

15 

46 

48 

60 

66 

19 

27 

a  Including  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over. 

b  Included  In  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  ci\\QtVW& \i\id«T  % '^«axi. 

r  Jnciudod  in  deaths  from  olher  diseases  ot  4:Vt<:x)\aVor«(  i^«\eiii. 

d  Incl  ud i ng  deaths  from  organic  beatl  dVncaie .  ^«,«.^»*v«  ^,^  «_* j^w 

^including  deaths  from  dUrrhea  and  cn\«V\\ia  'seat*  ot  cr««t,^tVNaB&»>A^«nA. viMA^ 
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Number  of  deaths  from— 


5 
21 

9 
11 
96 

6 
IS 
17 
56 

7 

4 
26 
26 
12 
12 

4 
18 
19 
44 
63 
42 
17 

6 
18 
15 
17 
14 
12 
85 
54 
48 
15 
69 
21 
12 
194 

5 
17 


Other 
puer- 
peral 
dls- 


427 
157 
75 
23 
71 
95 
15 
64 
32 
27 
87 
30 
15 
21 
23 
30 
85 
13 
6 
13 


6 

5 

4 

5 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7 

7 

5 

6 

10 

4 

4 

11 

2 

4 

2 

3 

13 

11 

15 

10 

8 

Dis- 


of  the 
skin 
and 

cellu- 
lar 

Ubsuc. 


DlA- 


of 

loco- 
motor 
sys- 
tem. 


206 
111 
76 
11 


216 

76 

16 

12 

11 

17 

1 

6 

24 

13 

6 

9 

1 

1 

12 

3 

3 

5 

5 

10 

4 

8 

1 

3 


dro- 
ceph- 
alus. 


Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 


Infan- 
tile 
dis- 


iff) 


312  I 

212 

3 


1,737 
1,101 
1,783 
1819 

im 

907 
570 
236 
277 
306 
262 
219 
93 
823 
441 
117 
312 
216 
238 
126 


211 

138 

134 

/86 

176 

109 

73 

93 

99 

i:i3 

137 

286 

45 

84 

49 

74 

146 

190 

39 

39 

42 

141 

/58 

75 

154 

74 

32 

106 

156 

92 

109 

89 

102 

29 

50 

107 

128 

63 

88 

36 

90 

80 

93 

95 

85 


41 
142 

18 


Senile 
debil- 
ity. 

Sui- 
cide. 

1,211 

761 

431 

356 

669 

147 

518 

130 

315 

76 

339 

62 

195 

67 

320 

40 

163 

171 

221 

44 

58 

39 

256 

40 

192 

34 

78 

69 

161 

29 

87 

47 

35 

31 

204 

20 

93 

20 

78 

19 

114 

27 

47 

47 

52 

12 

160 

31 

48 

18 

117 

7 

51 

13 

61 

24 

91 

14 

70 

9 

51 

16 

43 

7 

26 

20 

17 

58 

6 

63 

17 

43 

ml39 

45 

13 

67 

12 

106 

3 

29 

9 

28 

7 

17 

1 

69 

10 

42 

11 

63 

3 

66 

15 

15 

80 

82 

7 

42 

5 

46 

8 

28 

1 

38 

25 

18 

104 

4 

2<i 

15 

30 

5 

37 

4 

20 

7 

28 

8 

38 

1 

60 

2 

14 

17 

13 

6 

35 

3 

48 

2 

43 

6 

43 

5 

39 
60 

6 
2 

Acci- 
dent. 


Ill-dc- 
fincd 
dis- 
eases. 


Mar- 
Total  ginal 
deaths,  num- 
ber. 


3,150 

1,296  , 

1,057 

486  I 

485  i 

487 

301  ' 

225  I 

290 

238 

653 

312 

202  I 

155  ' 

189  : 

192 

326  i 

150 

87 

158 

89 

190 

74 

79  i 

100  I 

95  ! 

Ill  I 

68 

GO  I 

79  I 

93 

107 

53 

75 

92 

64 

(") 

143 

50 

108 

58 

64 

110 

43 

47 

71 

64 

74 

69 

43 

65 

93 

69 

62 

38 

41 

35 

23 

34 

30 

38 

63 

238 

29 

46 

41 

37 

113 

79 

56 


3,081 


418 
215 

81 
153 
348 

17 
9 

33 
404 
734 
308 


13 
99 
19 
76 

3 
25 
328 
29* 
20 

3 

25 

26 

238 

37 

5 
10 

8 
11 
47 

5 

3 

15 

319 

38 

8 

17 

98 

44 

132 

11 

63 

119 

105 

24 

8 
56 
62 

8 
12 

4 

8 

4 

9 
15 
53 
44 
50 
U 
20 
11 
10 
20 
136 
20 
369 
10 


0,872 
24,941 
25,078 
9,847 
11,678 
10,700 
6,104 
4,998 
6,774 
6,412 
6,263 
7,424 
4,586 
4,026 
5,953 
5,006  : 
4,236  ! 
3,280  I 
2,496  , 
3,678  ' 
2,626  I 
2,583  I 
1,738 
2,3.17 
i2,347 
1,847 
2,296 
1,562 
2,223  i 
1.63-4 
1,967  ' 
1,883  I 
2,206 

712 
1,039 
1,729 
2,216 
2,001 
1,849 
1,789 
1,547 

923 
1,764 
a,  133 
1,210 
2,014 
1,850 

783 
1.4.'V3 
1,429 
1,474 
1,384 
1,276 
1,270 
1,086 

910 
1,250 
1,285 

706 
1,143 

967 
1.W7 
1,338- 

871 
1,167 
1.151 

682 
1,878 
1,778 

684 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
'20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
'27 
28 
'29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


/Not  including  deaths  from  gastritis. 

{Included  in  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculosis. 
Included  In  demtbalrom  infantile  diseases. 
gjBeladtng  deaUu  from  other  niHlfonnationB. 
fJnetadedln  demUufrom  appendicitia. 


k  Including  deaths  from  peritonitis. 
I  Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth« 
m  Including  deatVw  Itom  atc\^«,ivX. 
n  Included  in  deaihB  itom  craX^V^^. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num« 
ber, 


71 
?2 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

9? 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

lOK 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

133 

134 

135 


Cities. 


San  Antonio.  Tex.. 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie.  Pa 

Elizabeth.  N.  J 

Wilkcabarre,  Ph.... 
Kansas  City,  Kaiis . 

Harrijtbursr.  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury.Conn.  (a) 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

YounjfKtown.  Ohio.. 

Houston,  Tex 

fX)vinKton,  Kv 

Akron,  Ohio  (6).... 

Dalla.*).  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster.  Pa 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

BTockt<vi,  Man!« 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

Augu5ta.  Ga 

Paw  tucket.  K.I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling.  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala... 
Little  Rock.  Ark.... 
Sprlngfleld,  Ohio  ... 

Galveston.  Tvx 

Tacoma.  Wa.vh 

Haverhill.  Ma.w 

Spokane,  Wiish 

Terre  Haute.  Ind  ... 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Qulncy.  Ill 

South  Bend.  Ind 

Salem.  Ma&s 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmira.  N.  Y 

Allen  town.  Pa 

Daveniwrt.  Iowa 

McKeesi>ort.  Pa 

Springfield.  Ill 

Cnel!»ea,  Ma.«y< 

(Tlieater.  Pa 

York,  I'a 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Ma.«w 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville.  Tenn 

Scheni'Ctadv.  X.  Y.. 
Fitchburg.  MaiW  .... 

Superior.  Wis 

Rock  for.!,  ill 

Taunton.  Ma.vi 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte.  .Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala... 

Auburn.  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  .i 


Number  of  deaths  from — 


fever.  |  "*' 


l.>  ' 

10 

12  j 
12  I 


14  ■ 
12  ; 

10 

1 


4 

1'  I 
14  I 
19  I 


5 

19  1 

5 

12  : 

1 

1 ; 

5 

3  i 

1 

9 

}S  1 

2 

4 

6  , 

1 

•-ii 

21 
19 

1 
3 
4 

1 
1 
8 


'I 


I 


18 
15 
29 
14 
25 
17 

3  ; 

2H  I 

8, 
17 
14 
11 
13 

6 

8 

4 


a  Including  number  in  townnhip. 

b  Data  are  for  7  month.s;  earlier  rei'ortlH  burned. 

e  Including  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberL-ulotla. 
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Htuiibt-r  ot  de«th^  trom— 

cat 

ma 

ioo. 

Pul^ 

Olher 

of 
tnter- 
enlo- 

Cm* 
ccr. 

Other 
ami' 

la- 

Cere- 

AUd 

rbsge. 

ralr- 

ml- 

ofin- 
fAittaL 

omcr 

cbiilf, 

and   1 
chron-' 

Pncu- 
tnonin 
And 
bron- 
ehq- 

moTila, 

Otber 
dijs. 

ginii 
num- 
ber. 

i 



31^ 

!% 

^ 

It' 

14 

!I3 

■20 

3 

39 

22 

32  ! 

11 

^ 

5 

as 

11 

80 

11  1 

24 

10 

& 

24 

5 

16 

M3 

10 

73 

i 

04 

1 

25 

11 

16 

'2» 

a 

30 

2fl 

16 

m 

17 

73 

3 

7«1 

W 

29 

T, 

'27 

^J 

H 

42 

1^1 

21 

143 

IS 

74 

10 

40 

•n 

13 

24 

29 

b 

47 

9 

20 

m 

16 

75 

77 

"""g' 

13 

5 

n 

17 

11 

5 

m 

12 

01 

10 

7A 

k 

87 

1 

2-2 

18 

iO 

41 

'23 

ao  1 

28 

5 

51 

31 

77 

1 

m 

22 

^ 

'^ 

45* 

1 

21 

10 

65 

15 

102 

21 

78 

5 

77 

15 

22 

'20 

4.7 

56 

1  1 

20 

14 

ao 

100 

'JA 

79 

» 

117 

7 

5 

70 

17 

9 

33* 

35 

91 

20 

77 

21 

ea 

.— .,, 

108 

33 

S& 

It 

n 

3(V 

8 

9 

13 

4S 

113 

7 

81 

i? 

^ 

"» 

g 
10 

4:* 

11 
13 

74 

4 

14 

42 

24 

9 

§3 

""2" 

41 

« r ... . 
2S 

IS 

10 

86 

20 

u 

a 

10 

12 

24 

15 

8 

11 

99 

IS 

u 

13 

107 

1 

11 

fi 

10 

28 

ao 

11 

^1 

10 

d6 

11 

«5 

V  _ ,  .^ . 

IW 

15 

K» 

9S 

37 

21 

27 

44 

15 

66 

%b 

fl6 

1 

1» 

& 

13 

5 

7 

¥ 

5 

9 

7 

4 

20 

4 

87 

JO 

los 

15 

I« 

15 

24 

12 

g 

11 

9 

7i 

S 

SB 

a 

40 

¥ 

20 

17 

m 

2^ 

14 

16 

13 

14 

54 

19 

m 

2 

4fl 

10 

24 

ri 

9 

M 

1 

» 

14 

13 

46 

4 

90 

fi 

22 

2 

12  ' 

9 

n 

fi 

3 

5 

5 

21 

5 

91 

4 

7S 

13 

2.5  1 

» 

20 

29 

"  \V 

5 

15 

Ii 

50 

1« 

92 

02 

2 

2H 

i» 

«•« 

40 

11 

B 

M 

22 

54 

5 

98 

"i«' 

ISI 

6 

16 

iG 

12 

32 

17 

10 

20 

8 

94 

U 

94 

06 

12 

20' 

17 

'M 

23 

■a 

2 

ri 

■27 

78 

u 

95 

'"2" 

m 

12 

0 

11 

17 

12 

•i'i 

16 

13 

62 

20 

fl6 

9 

4« 

'"""r 

27 

20 

10 

It 

5 

m 

10 

41 

.58 

9 

97 

12 

liW 

4 

84 

16 

11 

23 

■22 

35 

67 

12 

03 

7 

BS 

!| 

9H 

» 

1^ 

11 

IH 

IT 

3 

11 

10 

U 

97 

5 

99 

5 

rm 

(d) 

11 

14 

10 

:43 

12 

7 

24 

19 

n 

23 

100 

] 

A# 

1 

m 

1 

13 

42s 

3 

y 

: 

IH} 

40 

11 

101 

G 

M 

10 

VI 

K 

30 

1H 

12 

15 

3H 

6 

S3 

8 

102 

9 

41 

9 

m 

1(S 

>^ 

» 

■1 

9 

2 

r> 

t!» 

8 

lue 

M 

14 

201 

;?5 

2,'V 

17 

5 

5 

9 

11 

^ 

« 

104 

*"«' 

41 

m 

]^ 

IT 

5 

11 

H 

6 

3 

3& 

A 

106 

a 

m 

""""ii' 

22 

» 

10 

211 

9 

2 

15 

0 

40 

18 

lOS 

3 

4ff 

6 

13 

7 

1« 

4 

ti 

7 

6 

15 

28 

8 

107 

S 

iO 

12 

i;i 

ft 

21 

40 

13 

13 

9 

10 

44 

5 

im 

4 

49 

10 

u 

15 

11 

lA 

j;^ 

r^ 

9 

9 

Hfi 

8 

109 

7 

m 

W 

m 

13 

23 

15 

9 

u 

:w 

S5 

TiO 

22 

110 

5 

m 

u 

5 

4?i 

6 

•1 

i     ^-i^ 

A 

3 

112 

14 

111 

2 

49 

& 

u 

12 

10 

2S 

>4 

10 

I 

17 

49 

11 

113 

S 

67 

2» 

H 

15 

*-! 

17 

17 

15 

4 

fil 

& 

118 

4^ 

' 5' 

8a 

S 

10 

24 

r, 

0 

1& 

17 

3* 

6 

114 

Si 

1 

12 

10 

14 

n 

2 

45 

ft 

13 

m 

9 

11& 

"i" 

f       74 

15 

10 

1« 

tKl 

i(i 

Cl9 

/7 

** 

37 

14 

116 

i 

6!v 

'""V 

,tJ 

7 

17 

27 

27 

14 

16 

15 

53 

4 

117 

,...,. 

@ 

10 

U 

12 

IH 

1 

13 

■iO 

33 

14 

7« 

1 

im 

»7 

3 

12 

7 

H 

M 

12 

15 

H 

4 

^ 

5 

119 

^ 

A5 

„..,.„ 

27 

10 

10 

2)1 

10 

1 

'21 

12 

^ 

5 

120 

ft 

ST 

i:t 

11 

?i 

10 

13 

7 

7 

2Ji 

7 

m 

87 

..,*,.„ 

19 

:aj 

21 

1 

11 

2 

""ii* 

54 

2 

123 

"T 

26 

'iO 

"ii' 

i:^ 

14 

2 

11 

13 

11 

:$4 

($ 

128 

G 

^ 

-m 

*i0 

m 

in 

6 

10 

'2-1 

10 

7TS 

15 

124 

7 

^      101 

''"'■5' 

9 

15 

13 

14 

M 

?5 

10 

51 

16 

125 

34 

41 

.S 

17 

14 

2« 

H 

.^pj 

17 

4 

24 

^^ 

6 

126 

14 

fi 

a 

17 

9 

10 

1A 

3 

7 

2 

M 

42 

6 

m 

3 

H 

3« 

17 

4 

11 

7 

4 

13 

1        11 

49 

8 

128 

2 

SA 

it 

12 

1 

u> 

U 

"l7" 

9 

4 

12 

20 

2 

129 

S 

r«i 

(<!) 

17 

16 

15 

:i2 

14 

rU 

/JM 

Ifi 

A-l  ! 

11 

ino 

7 

1* 

13 

12 

5 

10 

6 

21 

16 

4 

1 

m 

12 

131 

9 

sa 

10 

15 

lii 

11 

;i 

1 

2 

14 

m 

9 

m 

4 

1-41 

"Vrfr" 

14 

6 

6 

H 

4 

S 

a 

4 

27 

1 

m 

« 

m 

3 

U 

15 

'^ 

145 

5 

1^ 

14 

ao 

5 

134 

S 

m 

2 

« 

12 

u 

.. '! 

,...^. 

I 

a 

" 

™ 

18 

185 

d  Inclndtfl  in  dwitbs  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

e  IncludinK  all  deaths  from  ctmvulsion.'j. 

/Not  including  deaths  from  convulMioua  of  uthcni  than  infants. 
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Table  VI.—DEATHS.  BY  CAUSES  (2)— CJonduded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Organ- 
ic heart 
diuease. 


90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

13S 

1S5 


I 


San  Antonio, Tex  ... 

Duluth.Minn 

Erie.Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilkesbarrc,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 

Harrisburff .  Pa 

Portland,  Mo 

Yonkers.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterburv,  Conn,  (c) 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio  (^) 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Ma»s 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y . . . 

AugUHta,Ga 

Pawtucket.R.I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheelinsr.W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  ... 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mas? 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Masw 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.  N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  I'a 

Snringileld,  111 

Chelsea,  Ma.ss 

Chester,  Pa 

York.  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kana 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  (Mty,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  . . 

Fitchburg.  Mass 

Supi'rior,  Wis 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton,  Ma.«s 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte.  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala  ... 

Aubuni.  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . 


Number  of  deaths  from- 


27 
21 
37 
35 
14 
58 
45 
44 
57 
15 
20 
238 
65 
47 
19 
51 
26 
45 
16 
19 
18 
38 
45 
8 
20 
48 
25 
24 
25 
33 
28 


Other 
dis- 
eases of 
circula- 
tory 
system. 


18 

16 

21 

21 

8 

6 

9 

23 

28 

26 

15 

10 

30 

13 

12 

40 

5 

2 

3 

17 

11 

14 

16 

12 

12 

8 

21 

3 

5 

9 

2 

8 

2 

9 

9 

6 

20 

9 

26 

26 

4 

13 

3 

14 

6 

m2 

12 

6 

9 

2 

o 

11 

2 
23 
10 

1 
5 
2 

5 
5 
4 
3 
7 
5 
8 


Diarrhea  and 
enteritis. 


Under 

2 
years. 


96 
85 
56 
77 
72 
28 
29 
62 
77 
&i 
131 
134 

6 
26 
33 

9 

6 
34 
27 
29 
17 

6 
20 
83 
72 
84 
29 
28 
84 
47 

1 
42 

9 

8 
21 
22 

9 
11 
15 

7 

67 
21 
SO 
17 
80 
16 
18 
24 
15 
26 
12 

8 
23 
29 
18 
40 
51 
57 
13 
62 
15 

2 
18 
30 

6 


2 
years 

or 
over. 


Her- 
nias 
and 
intesU- 
nal  ob- 
struc- 
tions. 


Peri- 
toni- 
tis. 


19 

20 
9 

II 

15 
6 

11 
8 
1 

13 
3 
9 
6 
2 
5 
8 
4 

13 
6 

10 
5 

17 
4 

10 
8 
9 
8 
7 
6 

10 
8 

13 
4 
7 
6 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 

12 
3 
4 
1 
7 
7 
2 

11 
6 
7 
2 

10 
8 


Appen- 
dicitis. 


Other 

dis- 

easesof  Bifdit'i 
digest-  diseMe. 

Ure  I 
s]rst«m.' 


56 

21 
90 
15 
19 
11 
19 
20 
28 
16 
30 
26 
18 

7 
48 
12 

6 

6 
16 
20 
14 
21 
11 
30 
11 
21 
23 
24 
31 
22 
12 
S4 
10 
17 
14 
28 
11 
13 
48 
28 
16 
10 

4 
18 
11 
26 
11 
19 
11 
10 
17 


12 

7 
12 

5 
12 

4 
10 

9 
11 
12 
13 
16 
23 


56 
41 
40 
U 
29 
17 
21 

U 
80 
25 
6 
IS 

a 

15 
8 

18 
13 
85 
14 
C 
» 
A35 
SB 
2S 
9 
81 
« 
2D 
85 
61 
20 
24 
15 
22 

8 
87 
11 
12 
15 
57 
14 
U 
11 
A32 
17 

8 
17 
18 

8 

8 
14 

9 
14 
18 
12 

9 
12 
22 

7 
10 
17 
17 
17 


a  Included  in  deaths  from  accident, 
b  Including  deaths  from  suicide, 
r  Including  all  deaths  from  marasmus  and  Inanition. 

dNot  including  deaths  from  marasmus  and  inanition  of  others  than  infants. 
f  Including  number  in  township. 
/Not  including  deaths  Irom  'DT«malwie  \At\.\v. 
^Data  are  for  7  months;  caruet  tecot^Xwim^. 


STATISTICS   OF  CITIES. 
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Tabls  VI.— deaths,  by  CAUSES  (2)— Concluded. 


Number  of  deaths  f  rom— 

Dis- 

Dis- 

Poer- 
peiEl 

Other 
pner- 
penl 

cases. 

eases 

of  the 
skin 
and 

cellu- 
lar 

tinue. 

eases 

of 
loco- 
motor 

sys- 
tern. 

dro- 
ceph- 
alus. 

Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 

Infan- 
tile 
dis- 
eases. 

Senile 
debil- 
ity. 

Sui- 
cide. 

Acci- 
dent. 

Ill-de- 
flned 
dis- 
eases. 

Total 
deaths. 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

26 

50 

(a) 

b45 

128 

1,222 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

26 

16 

3 

61 

21 

768 

6 

5 

1 

1 

3 

47 

37 

5 

82 

8 

764 

S 

15 

2 

2 

2 

1 

64 

14 

5 

52 

103 

1,027 

5 

1 
3 
6 

1 

5 

1 
3 
9 

2 

ft2 

6 

f48 

50 

4 

26 
24 

48 

3 
3 
3 

8 

52 
71 
41 

48 

77 

50 

rf61 

9 

776 

6 

2 
3 

652 

757 

6 

2 

1 

983 

2 

4 

8 

1 

1 

70 

17 

45 

3 

845 

1 

2 

6 

2 

0 

1 

33 

3t) 

5 

80 

8 

1,057 

6 

9 

4 

1 

2 

C9 

30 

4 

40 

9 

963 

5 

5 

8 

4 

27 

29 

13 

5 

26 

6 

971 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

r^» 

25 

7 

16 

66 

/576 

2 



7 

2 

3 

33 

11 

1 

44 

13 

603 

13 

10 

3 

2 

1 

59 

28 

3 

49 

28 

904 

3 

9 

I 

5 

7 
3 
1 
2 
4 

1 

40 
29 
20 
41 
40 

30 
20 
15 
24 
26 

i 

""h 

1 
6 

47 
25 
81 
23 
20 

61 
15 

8 
30 

4 

971 

1 

292 

3 

710 

2 

2 
4 

598 

1 

1 

616 

2 

5 

2 

2 

32 

13 

5 

11 

23 

395 

4 

6 

1 

5 

23 

23 

1 

4 

24 

553 

3 

9 

1 

i 

31 

47 

10 

•23 

54 

792 

3 
7 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3" 

f.6 

9 
24 

;i 

29 
23 

78 

1 

978 

3 

'"2 

792 

4 
4 

i' 

2 
2 

3' 

52 
11 

31 
29 

1 
3 

44 

32 

24 
13 

640 

1 

13 

606 

4 

4 

1 

6 

1 

86 

u 

29 
11 

3 
5 

75 

38 
48 

1,012 

3 

1 

1 

748 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

r25 

8 

7 

37 

37 

/827 

4 

I 
2 

4 

1 

24 
49 

17 

1 

24 
J5,075 

25 

88 

526 

1 

3 

1-5,832 

2 

2 
4 

2 
4 

1 

4 

26 
23 
27 

16 

1 

8 
6 
10 

?2 
21 
25 

13 
10 
15 

452 

665 

2 

1 

.» 

418 

1 

2 

2 

3 

T 

38 

11 

6 

16 

17 

530 

2 

4 
3 
10 

35 
15 
86 

36 
43 
16 

10 
6 
6 

10 
33 
3:1 

6 
22 
38 

424 

3 

1 
7 

5 

570 

3 

1 

1 

635 

3 

8 

10 

1 

4 

16 

21 

10 

15 

788 

8 

3' 

8 
3 

66 
29 

■A 

3 

63 
22 

49 

747 

1 

2    

5 

633 

2 

i' 

4 

1 

1 
4 

57 
26 

48 

14 

1 

10 
6 

1 

23 
26 
41 

4 

16 
75 

583 

1 

I 

473 

2 

i          2 

628 

4 

1 

13 

22 
31 

4 

7 
3 

33 
26 
38 

62 
19 
18 

556 

2 

L. 

'2 

n651 

6 

4 

1 

619 

1 

i 

1 

cm 

19 

2 

11 

(ilb 

424 

4 

1 

1 

2 



:^ 

19 

3 

11 

11 

493 

3 
9 

4 

1 
11 

17 

14 
26 
10 

S 
2 

7 

15 
11 
36 

56 
110 
33 

354 

8 

i 
3 

602 

2 

1 

7 

433 

11 

1  i 

2 

39 

6 

3 

27 

1 

556 

2 

4 
....... 

I 

18 

i 

19 
15 

31 

9 
2 

3.') 
44 

1 

536 

2 

•  • 

516 

1 

}  1 1 

3* 

18 

31 
19 

1 
0 

14 
53 

1 

25 

471 

8 

8 

465 

2 

4 

1  

24 

3 

11 

t 

292 

1 

2 

1         1 

•) 

40 

38 

3 

11 

19 

656 

2 

3 

2         1 

4 

18 

9 

1 

5 

8 

327 

2 



2 

1 

2 

Cl8 

C 

6 

29 

(7a5 

437 

3 
5 

1 

i* 

U 
31 

9 
24 

'""b 

18 
12 

8 

851 

3 

4 

520 

1          ' 

3 

1 

10 

10 

\ 

47 

51 

546 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


71 
72 
78 
74 

7JV 

7e 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
8a 
84 
8& 
8ft 
87 


90 
91 
92 
98 
94 
96^ 
9ft 
97 
Oft 
99 
100 
101 
102 
10ft 
104 
10ft 
10ft 
107 
10ft 
10» 
110 
111 
112 
118 
114 
lift 
lift 
117 
lift 
119 
120 
121 
122 
lift 
124 
125 
12ft 
127 
12ft 
1» 
180 
131 
132 

isa 

134 
18ft 


h  Including  d^jiths  frfim  acut*>  m-phHiLq, 

i  Acule  ni?phrUiii  includt'd  in  deaths  from  Brlght'a  diftoaM^. 

4  Itn  livfljn^  d*'HthK  from  P^iltlde  and  A,000  from  ftonn  ol  S«ptcralfcr  8,  1900. 

Jt  I  ra  <  1 1  h  ]  i  n ),"  « .  I « n  1 1 1 1'u  ih H  from  f^torm  of  September  S|  1 900* 

I  in*  liK^iui:  mil  dniLti*  from  disease  of  hc?an. 
m  Niti  ineludftiK  detttfyi  {wm  other  than  onrnn\c  dlacAAC  cvl  VicaiV. 
mlneludmg  7^  deathM  in  ijavjtl,  marine,  and  soldiers'  fecntit,  an^YTwVYvcK^WaX. 

O—No.  86— Oi it 
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TAni.K  VII.— PERCENTAfJF  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  FPKCIFIED  C'AUSK  (1). 


Mar- . 
Rintil 
num- 
ber. I 

I 
I 


Cities. 


10  ' 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

HJ 

17 

is 

ly 
•Jrt 
•Jl 

111 


».) 
Ki 

!S 
»( 
«r. 

«7 

::«»  ! 

40  ' 

41 

42 

4.-{ 

41 

4.-I 

4<; 

47 
'If^ 
41) 
M 
M 
W  , 
M 
M  . 

fir, 
/■)«;  . 

67 

.'»t<  ■ 
W 
W)  . 
f.l 

(;:{  ! 
w 

67 

AH  I 

♦'■J  \ 
70  ' 


NVu' York.N.Y 

Chicuijo,  111 

Phil:uK'lphia.  P.I.... 

8t.  L<»nisM<» 

Hostoii,  Ma*is 

Ballimoro,  .M.l 

Clrvolainl.ohiu 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  F'rancisco,  Cal  . . 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

PltlshiirK',  I'a 

Now  <  )rk'ans,  I^i 

Dftroit.Mich 

MihvjuiktM',  \Vi> 

Washinjztttn.  !>.(;  ... 

Ne\v:Mk,N..] 

Jersey  <:ity,N..F 

LoulHville.  Ky 

Minnoi'.|K)li.'<.  Minn.. 

ProvidencM',  j{.I 

Indianapolis.  Ind  ... 

Kansas  t'lty,  .Mn 

St.  Paiil,  Minn 

lioc'he.sier.N.  Y 

l)i'nvfr,C<»lo 

Toledo.  Ohio 

AlleKhcny,  Pa 

Colunihu",  ohit) 

\Vore«'ster.  Ma-rt 

Syraeiise,  N.  Y 

New  Haven.  <;i>nn  .. 

PalerstiU.  N..I 

Fall  Kiver.  Mm-s  .... 

St..ros,.ph,.Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

L'>ji  AnK*l^>.  <••>' 

Memphis.  Tenn 

.•^i-rnnton.  Pa 

l^iwell,  Ma«> 

AiNuiy.  N.  Y 

Camhridjiro.  .Ma-s 

Portland,  Orejr 

Atlanta.  <iH 

Grand  Pkapid-^.  .Mi<li 

[nylon.  Ohio 

Itiehmi>nd.  Vn 

Na.-ihvilh'.  Te!in 

Si'rtltle.  Wh>Ii 

Hartford.  Conn 

KeadiniL^.  J'a 

Wilmington.  Di  1 

i'amden.  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  .1 

IJridK«i»'»rt,  ronn.. 
Lynn,  MufM  . 


Ty- 


\^^}  '"'• 


1.01  !  0.:n 

i.:i.->  ■  .V2  , 

1.7'J  .OS 

1.71  l.U 

}.-2.<  .0-^ 

1.77  !  .  ly 
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Tabi,e  VII.— percentage  OF  HEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (1). 
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/Not  inclndinjET  deaths  from  encephalitis  nor  from  convulsions  of  others  than  Infants. 

a  Including  all  deaths  from  convulsions. 

h  Not  incrluding  deaths  from  convulsions  of  others  than  infants. 

{Including  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculods. 

J  Included  in  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculotis. 
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H                    Table  VU.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  BFECIFIED  CAUSE  (J) 
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STATISTICS    OF   CITIES.  861 

Tablb  VII.— percentage  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (2). 


of  gen- 
ito- 

nrln- 
ary 

BJTB- 

tem. 


Other 


2.12 

2.87 

3.62 

8.27 

2.87 

1.27 

.20 

1.90 

2.16 

4.21 

1.01 

.73 

1.22 

1.24 

2.10 

.78 

2.65 

4.85 

1.88 

2.09 

2.28 

2.13 

.81 

2.44 

1.83 

1.84 

.70 

.45 

1.44 

.43 

2.85 

8.61 

.23 

2.95 

.87 

.61 

1.62 

.30 

.70 

.95 

3.56 

.76 

.23 

2.29 

2.15 

.59 

.65 

.61 

1.24 
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2.99 

4.65 

3.29 

1.34 

.55 

1.98 

1.20 

1.82 

1.96 

1.05 

3.62 

3.49 

8.69 

1.72 

6.91 

1.82 

1.76 

10.83 

.28 

2.48 


Puer- 
peral 
septi- 
cse- 
mia. 


0.40 
.40 
.05 
.08 
.25 
.29 
.23 
.46 
.29 
.67 
.41 
.36 
.46 
.87 
.42 
.44 
.42 
.31 
.66 
.65 
.15 
.16 
.06 
.30 
.31 
.81 
.22 
.68 
.18 
.31 
.31 
.80 
.18 
.28 
.58 
.23 
.32 


.19 
.15 
.12 
.69 
.26 
.88 
.53 
.17 
.59 


Other 
puer- 
peral 
dis- 


0.60 
.63 
.30 
.23 
.61 
.89 
.25 

1.28 
.47 
.50 
.69 
.40 
.33 
.62 
.39 


.16 

.35 

.16 

.38 

.39 

.28 

.82 

.65 

.43 

.23 

.62 

.18 

.35 

.17 

.21 

.55 

.07 

.21 

.31 

.65 

.16 

1.02 

.47 

.87 

.55 

1.38 

.44 

.32 

.32 

.78 

.55 

.43 

.14 

.52 

.52 

.52 
.15 
.12 
.43 
.61 
.15 
.69 
.51 
1.02 


Dis- 
eases 
of  the 
skin 
and 
cellu- 
lar 
tissue. 


0.29 
.45 
.30 
.11 
.70 
.34 
.02 
.16 
.31 
.35 
.34 
.47 
.95 
.82 
.27 
.34 
.26 
.58 
.28 


.50 
.81 
.04 
.51 
.65 
.13 
.45 
.50 
.55 
.46 

1.01 
.18 
.28 
.67 
.11 
.18 
.60 
.22 
.73 
.26 
.43 
.79 
.79 

1.32 
.45 
.3S 
.51 
.07 

1.05 
.61 
.65 
.31 
.31 
.28 
.33 
.40 
.55 
.28 
.52 
.31 
.32 
.22 


Dis- 


of 
loco- 
motor 
sys- 
tem. 


.17 
.70 
.15 
.53 
.39 
.15 


0.31 
.30 
.06 
.12 
.09 
.16 
.02 
.12 
.35 
.24 
.10 
.12 
.02 
.02 
.20 
.06 
.07 
.15 
.20 
.27 
.15 
.31 
.06 
.13 


.17 
.06 


.06 
.05 
.32 
.09 


.19 

.17 


dro- 
ceph- 
alus. 


.08 


.45 
.52 


.a5 

.00 


0.06 
.14 


.07 
.06 


.18 
.14 
.14 
.18 
.24 


.51 


Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 


0.44 
.85 
.01 


.08 
.36 


.29 
.39 
.65 
.25 
.27 
.40 
.73 


.52 


Infan- 
tile 
dis- 


.04 
.11 
.21 
.21 

1.19 
.22 
.19 

4.45 
.06 
.81 


.14 
.14 


.23 


.05 
.22 
.17 
.06 

'.'17' 
.53 


.15 
.11 
.25 
.31 


.11  I 
.06 


.16 
1.11 
.3.S 
.(W 
.23 
1.13 
.52 
.21 
.13 
.22 


.35 
.15 
3.73 
.17 
.15 


2.45 
4.41 
7.11 
/8.32 
7.33 
8.48 
9.34 
4.72 
4.09 
6.65 
4.18 
2.95 
2.03 
8.02 
7.41 
2.34 
7.37 
6.59 
9.64 
3.43 


8.17 
7.94 
5.73 

23.66 
9.53 
4.75 
4.67 
4.18 
6.06 
6.76 
7.27 

12.96 
6.32 
8.08 
2.83 
3.31 
7.29 

10.28 
2.18 
2.52 
4.55 
7.99 

Z5. 12 
6.20 
7.65 
4.00 
4.09 
7.29 

10.91 
6.24 
7.88 
6.97 
8.03 
2.67 
5.49 
8.56 
9.96 
8.92 
7.70 
3.72 
5.82 
5.98 

10.68 
8.14 
7.38 

'i'iA* 

7.99 
2.63 


Senile 

debil- 

ity. 


1.71 
1.73 
2.67 
5.26 
2.70 
3.17 
3.19 
6.41 
2.41 
4.08 

.93 
3.45 
4.19 
1.94 
2.70 
1.74 

.83 
6.22 
3.73 
2.12 
4.34 
1.82 
2.99 
6.42 
2.05 
6.34 
2.22 
4.10 
4.09 
4.28 
2.75 
2.28 
1.18 
2.81 
5.58 
3.61 
1.94 
2.25 
3.62 
5.92 
1.87 
3.03 

.96 
6.09 
3.47 
3.13 
3.57 
1.92 
5.64 
2.94 
3.12 
2.02 
2.98 
1.97 
9.58 
2.86 
2.40 
2.88 
2.83 
2.45 
3.93 
3.88 
1.05 
1.49 
3.00 
4.17 
6.30 
2.29 
2.19 
7.31 


Sui- 
cide. 


1.07 

1.48 
.59 

1.32 
.65 
.68 
.93 
.80 

2.52 
.81 
.62 
.54 
.74 

1.47 
.49 
.U 
.80 
.61 
.80 
.62 

1.03 

1.82 
.69 

1.33 
.77 
.38 
.57 

1.54 
.63 
.55 
.81 
.37 


Acci- 
dent. 


lU-de 
fined 
dis- 
eases. 


2.39 
.58 
.98 
m6.27 
.65 
.65 
.17 
.58 
.76 
.06 
.88 
.91 
.15 
.81 

3.K3 
.48 
.35 
.54 
.07 

i.*42' 
.37 

1.65 
.40 
.31 

.99 ; 

.70 
.10  ! 
.13  I 
1.27  I 
.69  j 


.26 
.17 
.88 
.•27 
.31 
.29 


4.44 
6.20 
4.22 
4.93 
4.16 
4.65 
4.93 
4.50 
4.37 
4.40 
8.83 
4.20 
4.40 
3.86 
3.17 
3.83 
7.70 
4.67 
3.49 
4.30 
3.39 
7.36 
4.26 
3.38 
4.26 
5.14 
4.83 
4.35 
2.70 
4.83 
4.73 
5.68 
2.40 

10.54 
8.85 
3.70 
in) 
7.15 
2.70 
6.04 
3.43 
6.93 
6.24 
3.80 
3.88 
3.52 
2.92 
9.45 
4.75 
3.01 
4.41 
6.72 
4.62 
4.88 
3.50 
4.50 
2.80 
1.79 
4.82 
2.62 
3.93 
3.43 

17.79 
3.33 
3.94 
3.56 
5.42 
6.02 
4.44 
8.19 


/ilTirluile^l  Ui  liiMiths  trnra  in  tun  tile  'Vi-  >•-■>  ^ 
i  riu  Ruling  deiUhw  irum  olhtr  lUHli-riiisii  m. 
iFmliulefl  in  dt'iithsi  Trtim  nDpemlji.  ju-, 
tlnf^]\nUng  lieuths  from  peritonlti.H. 
I  Kilt  iiielu(lir*K  dt-ufh^  frcmi  prematura  b\Tl\i. 
mlncUidliijit  i3eHth«  tiom  ftccMtut* 
n  Included  ta  di?Atba  from  Kulcido. 


4.28 


1.79 

2.18 

.69 

1.43 

5.70 

.34 

.13 

.61 

6.46 

9.89 

6.72 


.22 

1.98 

.45 

2.82 

.12 

.68 

12.49 

1.12 

1.15 

.13 

1.07 

1.41 

10.37 

2.37 

.23 

.61 

.41 

.58 

2.13 

.70 

.29 

.87 

14.39 

1.90 

.43 

.95 

6.34 

4.77 

7.48 

.97 

4.38 

6.91 

6.68 

3.07 

.55 

3.92 

4.21 

.58 

.94 

.31 

.74 

.44 

.72 

1.17 

7.51 

3.85 

5.17 

.71 

1.50 

1.26 

.86 

1.74 

19.94 

1.06 

20. 75 

1.46 


Total 
death.0. 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

noo.oo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

noo.oo 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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133 

1.15 

10.19 

2.89 

4.42 

6.78 

.96 

3.08 

2.69 

11.84 

.96 

134 

.86 

16.86 

.36  ,  1.47 

1 

2.20 

2.38 

3.48 

'i."65* 

.18 

1.47 

1.47 

12.82 

2.38 

135 

rf  Included  in  deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

e  Including  all  deaths  from  convulsions. 

/Not  iucluding  deaths  from  convulsions  of  others  than  infanta. 
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Tablb  Vn.— percentage  of  deaths*  from  each  specified  cause  (1). 
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'■  77   I 


3.  J 
4.4:t 
1. 
3.22  I 
2.00 
2.00  I 

rS"' 

4.02  , 

2. 13  ' 

1.71  i 

2.07 

2.84 

4-r>0 

4.47 

2. 15 

2.40 

3.12 

3.20 

1.  4JS 

3. 45 

1. 75 

2.09 

2.19 

3. 08 

1.:J2 

1.02 

3.14  . 
.77  1 

2.3.4  I 
2.:«  , 


1.-'/ 
3.03 
3.  S.5 
L41 

1.  liT) 
I.IO 
1.07 
3. 20 
4. 00 
3. 02 
3.10 
l.:iO 
1.19 

2.  (i.-) 
1.  19 
2.18 
1.41 
1. 15 
2.27 
*".03 
2.71 

.S7  I 


2.  9S 

2.h:i 

2.39  I 
2.20  I 
3.04 

3.t)«j  ; 
l.w  I 
3.o<;  I 

3.72  I 
2.20 
2.99  I 
3.10  I 
3.17 
1.91 
3. 52 
1.49 
1.09 
2.92  ' 


14.79 
13.59 
11.80 
10.50 
10.63 
12. 18 

10. 12 
8.15 
8.49 

10.79 
8.70 
10.03 
9.»4 
8.16 
12.30 
12.20 
9.W 
8.49 
11.68 
8.95 
10.45 
8.05 
8.13 
10.40 
8.56 
13.98 
10.63 
12.51 
8.26 
10. 57 
11.79 
8.07 
9.83 

12. 13 
7.23 

10. 01 
11.34 
11.30 
10.  W 
9.8;? 
4.06 
9.;%) 
8.12 
6.79 
K.19 
10.81 
14.  te 
9.57 
7.27 
9.43  I 
9.25 
10.89 
11.12  I 
7.55  I 
7.91  ! 
10. 72  I 
10.04 
7.05 
10. 8.S 
11.48 
11.12 
8.45 
8.27 
10.97 
10.95 
0.10 
5. '43 
7.42 
11.2<i  i 


1.21 
l.W 
2.26 
2.3:) 
1.21 
1.44 
2.67 
1.26 
2.18 
1.98 
1.60 
1.00 
1.96 
1.54 
1.65 
1.16 
1.87 
4.21 
1,28 
1:12 
2.78 
2.21 

.(a 

.50 
2.04 
1.52 
1.65 
2.50 

.63 
2.20 
1.98 

.96 
2.18 
3.61 
1.06 

.58 

"2.' 35" 

.65 

6.71 

1.29 

2.60 

1.13 

3.44 

.5.H 

4.02 

2. -27 

1.92 

1.10 

1.64 

.4,s 

.4:1 

.39 

.71 

1.75 

3.08 

1.04 


l.W 


1.55 
3.75 
1.42 
2.  fa 
2.74 
2.26 
2.79 
1.22 
1.91 
2.63 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
13 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
•25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
3^1 

:» 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
14 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
.V> 
57 
58 
59 
00 
61 
02 
0:) 
64 
65 
G6 
07 
68 


/Not  inclndlnf?  dentho  from  oiu'ophallti.M  nor  from  convulsions  of  others  than  infantM. 
a  Including  all  deuth.s  from  convulHlonii. 

A  Not  including  deaths  from  cnnruMons  of  others  than  infanta. 
i  Including  deaths  fnmi  other  fonnn  of  tuberculosis. 
J  Included  In  dvaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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Table  VII.— PERCENTAOE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CACBE  (2). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 

s:^ 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
62 

61 
6.> 
66 
67 
6H 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
66 
67 
6H 
69 
70 


Cities. 


Organ 
Ic  heart 
disease 


Other 
diR- 
eases 
eircula 

tory 
system, 


New  York.  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.LouiH,Mo 

Boston,  Mtia* 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland ,  Ohio 

Buffalo.N.Y 

San  Franclwo,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis ; 

Washington,  D.  C I 

Newark.N.J i 

Jersey  City, N.J \ 

Louisville,  ky 

Minneapolis.  Minn  . . . 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind | 

Kansas  City,  Mo ; 

8t.Paul,MInn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo | 

Toledo,  Ohio ' 

Allegheny,  Pa ! 

Columbus,  Ohio i, 

Worcester,  Mass j 

S\Tacu8e,  N.  Y i 

New  Haven,  Conn i 

Paterson,  N.J i 

Fall  River,  Maw i 

St.  Joseph,  Mo ' 

Omaha,  Nebr ' 

liOS  Angeles,  Cal ' 

Memphis,  Tenu 

Scranton,  Pa i 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,N.Y , 

Cambridge,  Mass , 

Portland,  Oreg , 

Atlanta,  Ga , 

Grand  Rapids, Mich.. 

Dayton,  Ohio ; 

Richmond,  Va , 

Nashville,  Tcnn , 

Seattle,  Wash : 

Hartford,  (>>nn ! 

Reading.Pa ' 

Wilmington,  Del ' 

Camden, N.J ' 

Trent(m.N.J 

Bridg(?port.  C<mn 

Lynn,  Mtt.«w 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Miws 

New  Be<lfonl,  Mass. . . 

De»  Moines.  Iowa 

Springfield,  Maj« 

S<mierville,  Mass 

Tn>y.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Manchester.  N.  H 

UticA.N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  (' 

Savannah. Ga  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 


6.44 
6.07 
7.21 

4.94 

5.39 

4.16 

6.42 

7.32 

5.32 

4.79 

2.03 

6.11 

6.W 

7.83 

4.71 

3.47 

3.90 

4.33 

6.46 

6.78 

6.66 

6.27 

9.60 

4.36 

6.66 

4.79 

8.26 

8.86 

7.63 

6.71 

4.78 

(r) 

7.73 

7.0;^ 

8.41 

3.70 

2. 95 

8. 7(i 

7.88 

7.89 

6.  O*.* 

6. 16 

7.(K; 

10.17 
5. 6<; 
7.73 
6.13 
6.64 
6.39 
6.11 
7.88 
6.09 
4.49 
8.47 

12.  64 
6.24 
8.26 
6.3H 
8.31 
8.38 

11.67 
7.03 
4.36 
4.64 
6.«2 

i.:« 

4.63 
2.1»2 
6.87 


of 


0.7« 
2.37 
1.21 
d6.71 
8.32 
1.88 
3.42 
2.08 
4.31 
3.07 
.67 
6.13 
1.92 
1.19 
1.63 
2.60 
3.69 
2.93 
2.00 
1.26 


3. 72 
1.90 
1.11 
3.41 

.81 
1.06 
1.09 

.09 
3.43 
1.8K 
2.  W 
f/4.Kl 
2. 81 

.77 

.69 

.81 
2.20 
1.84 
1.17 

.66 
2.93 

.67 
1.60 
2.48 
1.14 
1.24 
3. 46 

.4H 
I.IW 
2.10 

.94 
I.M) 
2. 62 
4.14 
3.61 
3.68 

.23 
2. 69 
1.49 
1.6;-) 

.7S 
l.M 
2.07 
3.26 
1.66 
4.61 
1.49 
1.74 
1.61 


Diarrhea  and 
enteritis. 


Under 

2 
years. 


8.11 

aS.!A 
3.02 

C8.00 
6.M 
7.92 
6.47 
9.65 

a3.68 
4.23 
all. 08 
4.71 
4.67 
8.62 
6.28 
6.26 
4.63 
2.04 
2.48 
9.30 
1.14 
6.68 
6.81 

a  6. 48 
l.tW 
2.71 
8.06 
2.18 
7.06 
4.90 
6.30 
7.12 

13. 61 
4.21 
2.89 
1.39 
2. 48 
8.79 

10.17 
l.(V8 
6.04 
1.62 
6.80 
4.68 
3.22 
4.37 
6.19 
1.16 
7.91 
6.37 
6.11 
6.7« 
6.41 
9. 63 
.37 
2.31 

14. 24 

11.91 
3.97 
6.69 
4.03 
6.6«» 
6.90 
6.77 

12.68 
6.66 
1.47 
7.19 
3.09 
4.09 


2 
years 

or 
over. 


1.34 
3.94 


.98 
.39 

1.00 

(6) 

2.07 

i% 

.76 
2.19 
1.80 
1.40 
L06 

.61 
2.86 
1.20 

.67 
1.70 

.69 

(ft) 

1.83 

1.46 

1.66 

1.02 

1.93 

1.22 

1.22 

1.49 

6. 68 

.28 

1.73 

2.60 

.96 

.16 

2.27 

1.90 

3.81 

1.41 

1.30 

1.16 

.74 

3.28 

1.19 

2,30 

1.93 

1.19 

.76 

.29 

1.49 

.63 

.18 

.33 

.96 

2.96 

1.66 

.88 

3.21 

1.16 

l.a^i 

1.84 

1.2H 

1.66 


2.66 
1.97 
2.92 


Her- 
nias 
and 
intesti- 
nal ob- 
st  ruc- 
tions. 


0.67 
.76 


.70 
.49 
.98 
.80 
.70 
.49 
.66 
.68 
.87 
.54 
.68 
.61 
.95 
.48 
.67 
.04 
.47 
.86 
.94 

1.36 
.65 
.96 
.38 
.41 

1.41 
.86 
.85 
.36 
.28 


1.10 
.32 
.76 
.(K) 
.67 
.62 

3.25 
.74 

1.06 
.91 
.46 

1.08 
.77 

1.17 
.36 
.61 
.58 
.71 
.31 
.37 
.65 
.40 
.70 

1.13 
.44 


.71 

.22 

.67 

.43  ' 
l.W  i 

.69 

.76 

.17 
1.61 


Peri- 
toni- 
tis. 


0.24 
.35 

1.32 
(6) 

1.18 
.49 

1.69 
.98 
.31 

l.(M 
.67 
.48 

1.77 

% 

.64 
1.27 
1.87 
1.96 

.27 
8.63 
1.70 
2.19 
1.80 
1.49 
2.00 
1.18 
1.79 

.90 
1.16 

.41 
1.49 
1.13 
1.69 
2,60 
2.26 
2.66 
1.60 
1.35 
1.62 

.71 

2.  as 

1.70 

2.29 

1.49 

.99 

1.24 

2.81 

.69 

.98 

.54 

1.66 

1.57 

.87 

.92 

.99 

1.28 

1.01 

1.70, 

.61  I 

1.31  I 

.78  i 

1.57  i 

1.95  i 

1.88  , 

1.22  , 

.69  i 

.48  I 

.66, 

2.19  1 


Appen- 
diciU 


icitis. 


Other 

di*. 

wmwof  Brifbt'a 
dlffeit-;diM«e. 

fve    I 
system.. 


a  Including  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  2  years  or  over. 
Mncluded  in  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years. 
rInrJiid<Hl  in  doatlm  from  other  dincafveK  ol  cVtcM\a,\otY  *Y«te™-. 
</Iacliidin/{'  deaths  from  organic  huarl  d\»eai«. 
e Including  deaths  from  diarrhea  and  QnXfciV\\»*l  ^-caTO  ox  oxct, 
/Not  including  deaths  from  KasUilia.  ,    ^ 

piQciuded  in  aeatb8  from  otner  lormi  ol  \\lbcTcu\na\B. 


0.67 
.93 

.48 


.72  I 

.69  1 
.62  I 
.66  1 

.65  I 
.62 
.41  I 

.30  j 

i:i.69  I 
.40 
.36 
.50 
.76 
.84 
.65 
.50 
.35 
.92 
.73 
1.19 


.30  i 

.19' 
.63  I 
.67  ! 

.66  j 

.09  I 
L26  I 


1.06 


.58 
.72  ' 
.20  I 
.38  i 
.39  i 
.82 
1.52  ' 
.23  1 
.71  1 

•^^  1 

.30 

.11 

1.79  ! 

.83  I 

.14    ; 

.27 
.51  " 
.56  I 
.63  i 
.55 
.66 
.40 


L40 
.52 
.19 
.16 
.80 


1.04 
.88 
.75 
.23 
.44  • 


2.72 
2.71  I 
1.86, 
/1. 75  I 
3.69  I 
3.06  I 
2.28 
3.08 
4.07 
4.43 
2.97 

.69 
5.39 
3.60 
2.27 
5.33 
4.86 
3.99 
2.40 
5.85 

.69 
1.70 
2. 19 
2.57 
8.41 
6.71 
1.74 
2.06 
1.21 
3.31 
2.49 
LM 
2.27 
2.81 
3.95 
4.86 
2.07 

2.  as 

1.78 
4.14 
1.68 
4.23 
4.08 
8.97 
L32 
2.48 
3.68 
2.81 
.76 
2.17 
2.10 
2,10 
1.96  , 
2.91  I 

a4i  I 

8.18 
2.00 
1.48  I 

4.39 ; 

1.22 
6.27 
2.13 
2.99  , 
2.30 
2.83 
2.26  i 
.59 

2.45 ; 

2.81  1 
2.78 


6.51 
&.» 
aC6 
4.53 
1.22 
5.77 
3.77 

4.«: 

4.47 

2.«l 
2.7ji 
6.  .19 
4.(0 
3.01 
4.(18 
6.37 
2.90 

.n 

5.19 
a47 
l.> 
6.U 
6.01 
4.43 
•>  <>» 

IS 

4.74 
.X51 
7.47 
3.% 
l.M 

asi 

2.63 
2.69 
6.02 
2.89 
4-70 

a  41 

7.04 
1.08 
a  90 

a86 
a35 

6.28 

a») 
a  41 
a45 

6.33 
2.i«7 
1.42 

aio 
a  46 

6u77 
6.80 
2.97 
a44  , 

4.90  1 

a83( 

9.19  1 
1.97  I 

a69 


4.36 


4.60 

2.20 

2.56. 

a2S 

a96> 
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TaBLK  VII.— percentage  of  deaths  from  each  specified  cause  (2). 


other 
dlih 

Dis- 

Dis- 

ofgen- 
Ito- 

urin- 
ary 

Puer- 
peral 

CflB- 

mia. 

Other 
puer^ 
peral 

eaaeB. 

eases 
of  the 
skin 
and 
cellu- 
lar 

USBUC. 

eases 

of 
loco- 
motor 
sys- 

dro- 
ceph- 
alus. 

other 

mal- 

forma- 

Uona. 

Infan- 
tile 
difl- 

eases. 

Senile 

debU- 

ity. 

Sui- 
cide. 

Acci- 
dent. 

Ill-de- 
fined 
dis- 
eases. 

Total 
deaths. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

wyth 
tern. 

tern. 

1.71 

100.00 

2.12 

0.40 

0.60 

0.29 

0.31 

0.06 

0.44 

2.45 

1.07 

4.44 

4.28 

1 

2.87 

.40 

.63 

.45 

.30 

.14 

.85 

4.41 

1.73 

1.43 

5.20 



100.00 

2 

S.62 

.05 

.30 

.30 

.06 

.01 

7.11 

2.67 

.59 

4.22 

1.79 

100.00 

3 

8.27 

.08 

.23 

.11 

.12 

"(9)" 

(h) 

18.32 

5.26 

1.32 

4.93 

2. 18 

100.00 

4 

2.87 

.25 

.61 

.70 

.09 

% 

.21 

7.33 

2.70 

.65 

4.15 

.69 

100.00 

5 

1.27 

.29 

.89 

.34 

.16 

• 

8.48 

3.17 

.58 

4.55 

1.43 

100.00 

6 

.20 

.23 

.25 

.02 

.02 

.07 

"".(»' 

9.31 

3.19 

.98 

4.93 

5.70 

100.00 

7 

1.90 

.46 

1.28 

.16 

.12 

.06 

.36 

4.72 

6.41 

.80 

4.50 

.34 

100.00 

8 

2.16 

.29 

.47 

.31 

.35 

.58 

4.09 

2.41 

2.52 

4.37 

.13 

100.00 

9 

4.21 

.57 

.50 

.35 

.24 

".'15* 

5.65 

4.08 

.81 

4.40 

.61 

100.00 

10 

1.01 

.41 

.59 

.34 

.10 

.21 

■".29' 

4.18 

.93 

.62 

8.83 

6.45 

100.00 

11 

.73 

.36 

.40 

.47 

.12 

.05 

.39 

2.95 

3.45 

.54 

4.20 

9.89 

100.00 

12 

1.22 

.46 

.33 

.»> 

.02 

.11 

.55 

2.03 

4.19 

.74 

4.40 

6.?2 

100.00 

18 

1.24 

.87 

.52 

.82 

.02 

.25 

8.02 

1.94 

1.47 

3.85 

100.00 

14 

2.10 

.42 

.39 

.27 

.20 

"".'is* 

.27 

7.41 

2.70 

.49 

3.17 

""'.'22' 

100.00 

15 

.78 

.44 

.60 

.34 

.06 

.14 

.40 

2.34 

1.74 

.94 

3.83 

1.98 

100.00 

16 

2.55 

.42 

.83 

.26 

.07 

.14 

.73 

7.37 

.83 

.80 

7.70 

.45 

100.00 

17 

4.85 

.31 

.40 

.58 

.15 

.18 

6.59 

6.22 

.61 

4.57 

2.32 

100.00 

18 

1.88 

.56 

.24 

.28 

.20 

.24 

■'.52' 

9.54 

3.73 

.80 

3.49 

.12 

100.00 

19 

2.09 

.65 

.35 

.38 

.27 

.60 

3.43 

2.12 

.52 

4.30 

.68 

100.00 

20 

2.28 
2.13 

.15 
.16 

.15 
.31 

4.34 
1.82 

l.W 
1.82 

3.39 
7.36 

12.49 
1.12 

100.00 
100.00 

21 

■*'.'i9* 

"'.ho' 

""."23' 

'".'w* 

"*8."i7* 

22 

.84 

.06 

.29 

.81 

.06 

.17 

.11 

7.94 

2.99 

.69 

4.26 

1.15 

100.00 

23 

2.44 

.30 

.61 

.W 

.13 

.17 

.21 

5.73 

0.42 

i.;« 

3.38 

.13 

100.00 

24 

1.88 

.31 

.26 

.51 

.04 

.21 

^3.66 

2.05 

.77 

4.20 

1.07 

noo.oo 

25 

1.84 
.70 

.81 
.22 

.60 
.57 

.65 
.13 

, 

1.19 
.22 

9.53 
4.75 

6.34 
2.22 

.38 
.57 

5.14 
4.83 

1.41 
10.37 

100.00 
100.00 

26 

....... 

""'.'36* 

27 

.45 

.58 

.58 

.45 

.06 

.19 

4.67 

4.10 

1.54 

4.35 

2.37 

100.00 

28 

1.44 

.18 

.05 

.50 



"'.'w* 

4.45 

4.18 

4.09 

.03 

2.70 

.23 

100.00 

29 

.43 

.31 

.56 

.55 

"".oe' 

.06 

.06 

6.06 

4.28 

.55 

4.83 

.61 

100.00 

30 
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1.95 

1.46 

K77 

.16 

1.30 

2.27 

2,11 

7.47 

.65 

90 

1.A2 

5.57 

.51  1  3.04 

2.28 

2.78 

1.27 

.76 

1.-27 

1,27 

5.32 

1.27 

91 

.72 

13.56 

2.  .-15  ,  4.52 

l.(>3 

3.62 

5.25 

.90 

.90 

2.71 

1.09 

9.01 

3.-26 

i»2 

7.R3 

.ii  1  3.53 

2.40 

2. 52 

5.05 

1. 39 

.76 

10.2:5 

2,7.s 

6.82 

.63 

93 

"'"i.^r 

13.70 

.61  1  1.61 

1.53 

1.23 

3.27 

1.74 

1.02 

2,0s 

.82 

9.61 

1.43 

Ul 

S.33 

1.52  ,  '2.53 

2.15 

3.03 

2.90 

2.90 

.25 

1.01 

,^4l 

9.85 

!.:« 

95 

"'".'si' 

R.2H 

1  1.87 

1.11 

1.72 

2.  m 

1.87 

7.0:i 

2.50 

2,03 

9.69 

3.12 

96 

1.4H 

7.92 

.tH>  1  4.46 

3. 30 

3.14 

4.46 

.82 

1.6'i 

1.6;^ 

1.82 

9.67 

1.48 

97 

l.TJ 

16.40 

.3i>  ,  3.3<i 

1.6H 

1.09 

2.27 

2.17 

X  4«i 

r).m 

1.19 

6.23 

.69 

98 

.40 

13.19 

1.21      1.61 

1.48 

2.  12 

2.2i> 

,40 

I.IS 

1.35 

1.48 

13.  Wi 

,67 

99 

.M 

'•U.CS 

Iff)      i.a-j 

1.69 

2.  :io 

4.2:i 

1.  45 

.85 

2,90 

'2.M 

9.19 

2.78 

100 

.VJ 

11.24 

.19  ,  3.43 

.19 

2.  IS 

X.  19 

.57 

1.7J 

.19 

3.81 

9.33 

2.10 

101 

.10 

.99 

.17  '     .21 

.14 

.51 

.31 

.21 

.  2C. 

.6.-. 

.10 

.91 

.14 

102 

l.ifJ 

10.  M 

1.99  !  3.32 

3.;M 

1.77 

l.W 

.HI) 

1.99 

.41 

1.11 

4.20 

1.77 

103 

ll.ftii 

2.  J8     4.  60 

1. 42 

4.  -12 

3.01 

.H« 

.M 

1.59 

1. 1»5 

11.(58 

1.06 

lot 

***i."yr 

9.93 

3..** 

!.:« 

J.  12 

1.21 

2. 67 

1.91 

1.45 

.73 

8.48 

l.'il 

105 

.57 

10.57 

2.07      1.15 

1.70 

l.sy 

4. 91 

1.70 

.3K 

2.83 

1.70 

«.6K 

3.:» 

106 

.71 

10.  H5 

1.41      3.07 

l.tWi 

1.2.'> 

.94 

1.41 

1.65 

1.41 

•,\.iA 

6.61 

1.H9 

107 

.M 

io.5:j 

2.10  '  2.28 

l.r»8 

0.  »W 

7.02 

2.2^ 

2. 2^ 

1.5M 

2.81 

7.72 

.88 

108 

.<« 

7.72 

2.91)  .  2.05 

2.:{6 

1.73 

2.M 

I.S9 

2.99 

1.42 

1.42 

5.67 

.95 

109 

.i»r> 

8.13 

4.07     4.07 

2.(« 

3. 12 

2.0:5 

1 .  22 

.>sl 

5.15 

4.74 

8.00 

2.98 

110 

.f.7 

5.22 

,  1.88 

.67 

6.  43 

.HO 

1.07 

.^.H8 

.40 

.40 

14.99 

1.88 

111 

.as 

9.19 

.91  1  5.25 

2.25 

3, 00 

5.25 

l.iA) 

l.ss 

A\t 

3.19 

9.19 

2.06 

112 

.61 

n.49 

■   l.H() 

i.:i7 

2.  .57 

7.?2 

2.92 

2. 92 

2.57 

.69 

K.75 

.86 

113 

9.51 

1.27  1  7.40 

1.69 

2.11 

4.  St'. 

1.27 

l.W 

3.17 

3.60 

8.25 

1.69 

114 

5.41 

.16  1  1.91 

1 .  59 

2.23 

.9t; 

.32 

7.16 

.79 

2.07 

14.01 

1.43 

116 

"".'72' 

18.31 

'2.70 

2.M 

3.21 

4.13 

2.S8 

r3.12 

/l.2ti 

1.44 

6,65 

•2.52 

116 

.61 

9.98 

.77  :  4.92 

1.08 

2.  »il 

4. 15 

4.15 

2. 15 

2.30 

2.30 

8.14 

.61 

117 

10.18 

1.61  1  2.58 

1.94 

2.91 

.16 

2.10 

3.23 

6.33 

2,26 

1-2.60 

.16 

118 

.47" 

8.72 

.71     2.  S3 

l.(V> 

l.SO 

]2.o;{ 

2. 83 

3.51 

i.sy 

.04 

6.37 

1.18 

119 

.41 

11.16 

5.4M 

2.03 

2.  l»3 

5. 27 

2. 03 

.20 

4.26 

2.43 

(5. 49 

1.01 

1-20 

1.41 

10.45 

.S5  ;  3.67  ,  3.11 

2. 26 

•2.Sii 

3. 67 

l.HS 

1.98 

7.91 

1.98 

1-21 

7.37 

3.79  ' 

3.U8 

4.7S 

.(JO 

2. 19 

.40 

"'2. 19 

10.76 

.40 

122 

"i.ifi* 

6.00 

1.16  !  4.62 

3. 23 

3.00 

3. 23 

.46 

2. 51 

8.00 

•2,54 

7.85 

1.39 

1-23 

1.08 

7.91 

'  3.60 

3.t.0 

5. 57 

3.21 

1.08 

1.80 

3.9(> 

1.80 

14.03 

2.70 

124 

1.81 

18.84 

.93  1  1.68 

2.  SO 

2.13 

2. 61 

1.49 

1.49 

1.87 

1.31 

9.51 

2.98 

125 

4.sa 

7.69 

.92  ,  3.11 

2.  f)6 

5. 13 

1.16 

4.58 

3.11 

.73 

4.39 

6.96 

1.10 

1-26 

1.70 

6.79 

.64     3.61 

1.91 

2. 12 

3.40 

.61 

1.49 

.42 

2.76 

8.92 

1.27 

1-27 

.66 

8.07 

5.70  1  3.78 

.M 

2.11 

1.53 

.8^ 

2.8=) 

3.07 

10. 74 

.66 

r28 

.69 

11.98 

3.77  '  4.11 

.'M 

3.  42 

4.7<» 

'5*82' 

3.08 

1.37 

1.11 

6.85 

.69 

V29 

.46 

no.  37 

(d)     ,  2.59 

2.44 

2. 29 

4.8S 

2.  13 

^2.13 

/5.79 

2,44 

9. 7(5 

1.68 

130 

2.14 

5.81 

•  3.98  1  3.67 

1.53 

3.0(5 

l.s:i 

6.42 

4.S9 

1.22 

.31 

8.56 

3.67 

131 

2.06 

5.26 

1  2.29 

3.13 

2. 74 

2.52 

.69 

.  23 

.46 

3. '20 

'27.92 

2.06 

132 

1.14 

ell.  68 

(d)       3.99 

1.71 

1.71 

2.28 

1.14 

2, -28 

2.28 

1.14 

7.69 

1.14 

1:3 

1.16 

10.19 

.5H  1  3.46 

2.89 

1.42 

0.7:^ 

.9f. 

3.08 

•2,69 

11.34 

.96 

134 

.86 

16.85 

.36  1  1.47 

2.20 

2.  :J8 

3.  18 

i.di' 

.18 

1.47 

1.47 

12.82 

2.38 

135 

rf  InchuUsl  in  deatlis  from  pnlnionnry  tiiben-ulosi*'. 

f  Including  »ill  tieaths  from  convulsions. 

/Not  including  deaths  from  convul.sious  of  others  than  infanta. 


864       BULLETIN  OF  THE  BEPABTSCENT  OF  LABOB. 

Table  VII.— PERCENTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (2>— Oonclwled. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


90 
01 
92 
93 
94 
S6 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
13:1 
134 
135 


Cities. 


Organ- 
Ic  heart 
disease. 


San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

Erie.Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans. . . 

Harrisburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

YonkeriB,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Conn.  (<•) . 

Hoi  yoke,  Ma.sa 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio — 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio  (p) 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtuckct,  R.  I 

Altoona.Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va 

Mobile,Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane.  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy.Jll 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKe«'«<port.  Pa 

Springneld.Ill 

Cnclsea,  Mass 

Chester.Pa 

York.  Pa 

Maiden,  Mtt.«s 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville.Tonn 

Schenectady.  N.  Y 

Fitchburg.  Mass 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton.  Ma.ss 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn.  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn... 


3.11 
J5.56 
8.88 
5.26 
4.65 
3.68 
5.15 
7.43 
5.92 
6.91 
3.15 
6.77 
.70 
7.30 
3.76 
5.15 
9.24 
5.92 
7.36 
8.60 
8.29 
7.42 
4.67 
4.80 
6.94 
4.38 
4.46 
7.51 
3.37 
2. 66 
7.81 
.82 
8.63 

10.44 
6.5-1 
8.96 
8.73 
6.14 
2. 21 
7.86 
6.02 
8.25 
9.7H 
3.17 
3.18 

/6.83 
9.9K 
7.59 
4.48 

10.34 
7.35 
8.96 
3.70 
3.42 
3.3()  I 
6.96  I 
9.56  ! 
1.75  j 
6.85 
7.32  I 
7.61  I 
5.49  I 

7.12  1 

6.:m  1 

5.13  ! 


n  Included  in  deaths  from  accident. 

b  Including  deaths  from  suicide. 

r  Including  all  deaths  from  mara.<«mu.«i  and  inanition. 

d  Not  including  deaths  from  marasmus  and  inanition  of  others  than  Inlknts. 

<r  Including  number  in  township. 

/Not  Including  deaths  fwm  premature  birth, 

^Dattt  are  for  7  mouths;  oarUet  ieeoTii»  \>\inx^. 


STATISTICS    OF    CITIES. 
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BI.I  VII.— PERCENTAQE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (2)— Conclnded. 


Puer- 
peml 
•epti- 

mla. 


0.65 
.26 
.79 
.29 
.65 
.92 


.61 
.24 
.09 
.63 
.61 
.85 
.83 
1.44 
.81 

.42 
.83 
.16 
.61 
.72 
,38 


.40 
.76 

.44 


,4« 
.19 
.47 
.^ 
.47 
.11 
.40 
.10 
.» 
.21 
.32 


.SI 


At 


.66 


0.41 


.65 
1.46 
.13 
.46 
.79 
.10 
.47 
.19 
.96 
.51 


l.U 

.ai 

.88 


.m 


i.o§ 


Dls- 


.56 


.21 


.31 
"-- 

.30 

1.T9 

l.QK 
-7a 


1.75 


.61 


.77 
.55 


Dis- 


of 
loco- 
motoi 
sys- 
tem. 


0.06 
.18 
.18 
.19 
.65 
.15 
.40 
.92 
.35 
.57 
.42 
.62 


0.06 
.13 


1.22 

.85 

1.16 

i.ii 

.33 

.93 

.72 

1.03 

.28 

.14 

.50 

.83 

.81 

.65 

1.27 

.51 

1.09 

.1?  I 

1.10  I 
1.35 
1.07  I 

.17  ! 
.21  I 
.(H  I 
.Ti  I 


.6.S  j 


.19 
3.30 

.21 

"hhY 

.30 
.92 


.19 
.26 


.55  I 


I 


dro- 
ceph- 

aluB. 


0.16 
.13 
.13 
.19 


.20  1 
.12  ' 
.19 


.10 


.57 
.11 
.41 
.17 


.10  I 


.18  ;. 


.51 


Other 
mal- 
forma- 
tions. 


.25 


.13  i 

.10 

.13 

.31 

.33 


.14  , 
.12 


.0.3  ' 


.24 
.57 


.16  1 
.14 


.16 
.51 


.24  I 


.16 

.■ii' 


.18 

.37 
.18 
.21 
.22 
.34 

.ir> 

.61 


.36 


.H7 
.42 


.15 
.31 
.23  ' 
.29 
.39 


0.08 
.13 
.39 
.IC 


.31 
.40 


.12 

.00 

.21 

2.78 


^^/ff-;  Senile 

"**"    I    Ity. 
cases.'       ' 


Sui- 
cide. 


.50 
.11 


.76 
.02 


.91 


.21 
.96 


.31  I 
I 

.47  I 


l.tVJ 


.06 


2.13 
3.43 
6.15 
5.26 
6.71 
.92 

C6.34 
5.09 
8.28 
3.12 
7.24 
2.99 

/3.83 
5.47 
6.53 
4.12 
9.93 
2.81 
6.86 
6.49 
8.10 
4.16 
3.91  I 
5.52 

8.33  ! 
8.13  I 
1.82  I 

3.56  , 
1.48 

/3.02  ' 

4.57  '■ 
.84  ! 

5.75  , 
4.07  ; 
6.51  ' 
7.17  I 

8.26  I 
2.r>3  I 

13.54  1 
2.17  ' 
8.84  I 
5.4-1  I 
9.78 
5.50 
7.64  I 

2.34  i 
9.22 

7.27  ! 
r7.07  ! 

7.71 
.28 
2.19  ' 
3.93  ' 
7.01  1 
3..>4  I 
2.75  ' 

I3.:i8  ' 

1.97  I 


.30  ,  6.10  , 
1.22  !     5.50  I 

.46  I  c4. 12  I 
I     3.14  . 

.  19  I  5. 96  ' 
I     1.83 


4.09 
2.11 
4.8^1 
1.36 

.52 
8.99 
8.17 
4.88 
2.01 
3.41 
3.15 
1.34 
4.35 
1.82 
3.10 
3.09 
6.85 
2.11 
4.01 
4.22 
3.29 
4.16 
5.93 

.92 
3.03 
i.M 
4.79 
2.87 
1.48 

.97 
10.29 

.29 
3.54 
4.96 
l.W 
2.07 
8.49 
7.51 
2.52 
3.25 
1.07 
4.50 
2.40 
8.25 

.32 


(a) 
0.40 
.65 
.49 
.39 
.46 
.40 
.81 


.47 
.42 
.51 
1.22 
.16 
.33 
.72 

".70 
.17 
,97 

1.27 
.18 

1.26 
.20 

1.26 
.16 
.49 
.30 
.67 

.ai 

.19 

(<t) 
1.77 
1.06 
2.42 
1.13 
2.36 

i.a5 

.95 


.56 

1.72 

,  1.27 

1  -IS 


3.38 
5.01 
4.48  I 
3.85  , 
3.96 
5.18  ' 
2.31  ' 
1.08  I 
1.31  i 

6.2:? 

6.58  1 
4.17  I 
8.22  I 
5.79  I 
2.75  I 
1.37  1 
2.56 
4.62  ' 
1.83 


,Ill-de- 
Acci-    fined 
dent,      dis- 


I 


1.08 
.49 
.47 

.61  ; 

2.26  I 

.40  I 
1.62  I 

.54 
1.68 

.37 

.21 

'.h  i 
i.(w  ; 

.46  I 
.31  I 

1.37  I 

'.'96"  I 


53.68 
8.05 
4.19 
5.06 
6.71 

10.89 
5.42 
4.88 
5.33 
2.84 
4.20 
2.68 
2.78 
7.30  ' 
5.42  I 
4.84  I 
8.56  I 

11.41  I 
8.85 
8.25 
2.78  I 
.72  I 
2.90  I 
2.97 
2.90 
6.88  I 
5.28 
7.41 

13.86 

4.47 

4.57 

jW.02 

1.5.93 
3.72 
6.05 
3.02 
2.3(J 
5.79 
5.20 
1.35 
8.43 
4.13 
3.94 
5.50 
6.53 
5.93 
3.99 
6.14 
2.59 
2.23 
4.24 
2.19 
8.31 
4.85 
6.53 
8.06 
2. 97 

ll.tV2 


10.47 
2.77 
1.05 
10.03 
9.93 
7.67 
d8.06 
.92 

.a-) 

.76 
.95 
.62 
11.48 
2.16 
3.10 
6.28 
5.14 
1.13 
5.02 
.65 
5.82 
4.34 
6. 82 
7.98 
.13 
3.75 
2.15 
3.76 
6.46 
4.47 
4.76 
1.51 
2.88 
1.77 
3.63 
3.21 
1.41 
3.86 
5.98 
2.03 
6.56 


Total 
deaths. 


1.68 
1.53 
6.63 
5.13 
2.31 
8.61 


.69 

3.38 

11.94 

11.15 

2.92 

2.10 

rf3.54 

'    2.23 

'  15.54 

i  21.91 

j    7.62 

.18 

6.72 

1       .18 

I  -21 
I  5. 48 
I  2.40 
I  2.90 
I  2.45 
(/8.01 
10.26 
I  l.M 
I     9.34 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
/lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
/lOO.OO 
100.00 
JtlOO.OO 
IW.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
I  100.00 
inlOO.OO 
'  100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


Aluct^tjig  deatJu  from  iif^iite  ni>phrltis. 
<  AfOte  nephritis  ittc  lucU'rl  iti  -leaUin  fhira  BriKhfs  tlkcJise. 
^  JneiudSng  dcAtli;*  fr4  jm  f^uk'ide  nrid  h.tfOO  fruui  storm  of  September  i^,  1900. 
fclneludiTifi  5,000  deflth?<  fn>m  sitMnu  of  SeptfJUborS,  1900. 
niiCltidiTij^HM  flHiflb*  frtnu  di.sea'*  of  hetirt, 
mSot  iuelmlhi^  dtrtthfi  from  rptlier  thttti  c»r^*nif»  *iL»NMiM«  ^f  ln?nrt, 
nIiiciuaiD^  78  d(»tl}2»iii  navAh  mtirtise,  and  wldlei^'  hotoe,  aad  Ptost  hospital. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


71 
72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
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111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


866  BITLLKTIN    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR. 

T.vnLK  VIII.— 1>EATII  RATE  PER  1,000  POPrLATION.  BY  CAl'SES  (P. 


Mar- 
giiial 
num- 
ber. 


CitioM. 


1  I  Now  York.N.  Y 

•J  I  ('hii'awo,  III 

;i      l'hilttdili>hia,l'ii 

4  I  St.  I»uis.M(» 

."S     noxtot).  MtU-sS 

0  I  Ilaltiinonf.Mii : 

7  I  ClevolMinl.Ohio 

5  '  Bufrulo.N.V 

"J  '  San  Fmnoiwo. (';il ... 

10  I  t'inoinnuti.Ohio 

11  ,  l^itL'^burj?.  Pa 

12  '  NewOrlraiH,  Lii 

13  I  Detroit.  Mith 

11  I  MilwHukcr.  Wis 

15  I  \V»tshiiitrton,D.<:  .... 

ir.     Newark.  N.J 

17  ,  Jersey  (it  V.N.  J 

IS  I  IxMiisviDe.  Ky 

ID  I  .Mlniif»iiM.>lis.  Minn... 
'20  \  Providence,  K.l 

21  I  Iridiana]K>iis. IikI  — 

22  I  Kan«iH('ilY.M«) 

23  St.  Paul.  Minn 

21  I  Koeheulvr.N.  Y 

2'>  I  1  )en ver,  C« »lo 

20     Ti>UHl(>,()liio 

27  I  .VlleKheny,  Prt 

2m     (^)lurabns.  <)hi(» 

'M  '  Wcmvster.  >[a«v>: 

'M)  '  S vraeus*^,  N .  Y 

81  I  >^r\v  Ihuxn.Conn  ... 

82  ,  Pale^^«)n,N.J 

3:i  I  I'Vill  Ki ver.  Mass 

84  I  St.J(ts«!i>h,Mo 

S-i  i  ( >maha.  .Nrbr 

1/08  Antreles,  Cal 

Memi^bis,  Tenn 

S<'rant<>n.  Pa 

I./>\vcll.  M aw 

.Vlbany.N.Y 

Crtmbrltljje,  Ma.*-.*? 

Portlanil.Oreg 

Atlanta.  Ga 

Grand  Kanids,  Mich. . 

Dayton,  Onii) 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wa-Mh 

Hartff)rd,<\>nn 

Keadini,',  •*» 

-_  ,  Wilmington. Ihl 

62  !  Camden,  N.J 

W  I  Tr<'nton.N.J 

64  .  Hridifei>ort.Ci>nn  ... 

l.ynn,Mrt^  ;-- 

(ni^IjukI.  CjiI-^.^  — 

nfW::.-:;::::l 

--■hiQti ........ \ 


Sk\ 


0.2(-) 

0.0(13 

0.00:; 

0.237 

J.  135 

.19?< 

.017 

.001 

.114  1 

.133 

.:ui 

.OUi 

.a-JT)  , 

.12«- 

.  2y2 

.  Wih 

'.66,V 

.07S 

.0<>J 

.  '2h> 

.011 

.  157 

.:«i 

.371 

.101 

.017  , 

.UJ'J  . 

.  r»:i7 

.003 

.612" 

.021 

.076 

.270 

.oo:j 

.i5y  : 

.o>a 

.411 

.Oil  ' 

"".'diV 

.017  , 

.041 

.;kM 

.uw  , 

.022  , 

.OO-J  ' 

.0S3 

i.44;{ 

.  02o 

.30.->  ' 

.143  I 

.:vj7 

.  (m'J 

"i.'s^'io"; 

.19S  1 

.06»;  , 

.1H2 

.012  , 

.0«i3 

.  nw ; 

.ojk;  ' 

.207 

.120! 

.245  1 

.  77'''» 

"."iiu' 

.614*, 

.147  1 

.US3  , 

'.  '20:\ 

.00^.  , 

.001 

.236, 

.224  ' 

.2i:i 

.  014 

.Oii3  ! 

.  155  I 

.  i>7t» 

.(r20  ■ 

""."oio*, 

.051  I 

.015 

.'3s:> 

.010  1 

.040 

.ocy  1 

.  2;V. 

.i>2:i 

'"."652'; 

.01**3  i 

.437 

.  1 12 

.012  1 

.Oa5  ; 

.:i«-.o 

.110  1 

'"."o:J7*; 

.0-19  i 

.ot;i 

.221 

.000 

1 

.019  i 

.1st 

*'.'w'j"i 

.O-iS  . 

.4  is 

.'wi' 

.OtiO  1 

.IS7 

.;^s7 

.o;->:i  . 

.o;is  I 

.  i.v; 

.  wrj 

.015 

.223  1 

.1H5 

.422 

.032 

.o;>2  1 

.072 

.270 

.017 

.2*13  1 

.,m  ! 

.  2>»1 

.asj , 

.ooy  1 

.  2.'.y 

'.'iiiV 

.074  i 

AH^'i  , 

.22S 

.a'.7  ' 

'".(ml 

.CUs  1 

.057  ' 

.143 

.tW5 

1 

.Oi»5  i 

.191 

.Oti.S 

.07s 

".oio'i 

' 

.010 

.•2:11 

.010 



'.'.V.V..\ 

.039 

.  4'_t.) 

.01'» 

.o.y^ 

.059 

.  ,V)2 

2.  I.-)0 

::::::: 

.OSS 

.Oiy 

.'2M{ 

.o;/j 

^ 

.uw 

.S92 

.I7y 

".oii* 

.011  ' 

..MO 

■.021' 

.011 

.UU*  I 

'.'042" 

.  ir.3 

.022 

.OtV)  , 

.09S 

.  3tv> 

.Oil 
.  l.'Kl 

' 

.111 
.100 

.612 

1 

.  423 

.011 

■".oil" 

'".'oil  "i 

.103 

.\m 

.U3r» 

.012  ; 

.017 

.SS2 

.311 

.0.5.-.  , 

.o;u'i 

.482 

.:»£). 

.071  ; 

.(s.:7  ! 

.297 

.012 

.mo  , 

.438 

.(W5 

1 

.  OJ  • 

.494  , 

.111  . 

.  22 "»  ' 

.471  I 

'.'dvj 

'".013" 

.o:;«»  I 

.irji; 

.1*8 

.o.\;  ; 

Arj{\ 

.311 

'."oil' 

AH>S   . 

.  O.V. 

.211 

.  (KVJ 

.  2t;s 

.  OS.) 

.  I'.'O 

.  irj^j 

.1)1.')  ! 

.  02\» 

.101 

.ik'4) 

.015 

.  07.1 

.221 

.Olii 

.:J»•.^  ' 

.112 

.  ;i.>2 

A''M\  i 

.224 

.fry. 

.(•itV 

1 

.OlH 

.  27 1 

.0-J7'| 

.  0;;2 

.  1  Hi 

.'oiy" 

.111 

l.Tw-y) 

.o'm  ; 

.  (KU 

.  l(;^ 

.ini' 

.034   1 

.lis 

.  (127 

.lS(i  . 

•  US". 

.017 

.Ufc'. 

.Ol.s  1 

.  105 

.24S 

.i»is  ' 

.(Kki  1 

.lU!  . 

.321 

.071  ; 

.His  ; 

.143 

1.272 

.r,.M  ' 

.Ol>  1 

.o:w; 

.  2y:> 

i.ra) 

1 

.(Kw    ' 

.2112 

1 

.oiy  1 

.037  . 

1 

Iioop- 
inK 

Diph- 
theria 
and 
croup. 

Grippe. 

cn- 

1 
Oihv: 

.li  ml. 

rnigh. 

1 

t'^. 

0. 170 

0.  iit.2 

e.  17h 

o.<M 

! . '  .'i 

.118 

.  4ti9 

.UIW 

.OA 

.U'J 

.097 

.8Uii 

.2IH 

.OHi 

.ere 

.U2»i 

.71! 

.0^3 

.  176 

.fti7 

..i<i 

'.'oil" 

!0L't 

.092 

..'>JS 

.  1.51 

.151 

.1^';: 

.06;{ 

.4S2 

A'21 

.UOi' 

.•>Ju 

.lOJi 

.2i>l 

AJ-A* 

.o>L 

.^^ 

.ot;7 

.231 

.12?* 

.172 

.u- 

.049  , 

.2»il 

.l.*-* 

.tt^:^ 

•'': 

.•2s;l  1 

.I.57 

.19.; 

.tm. 

.  '•-*■ 

.02s  1 

.10^ 

.115 

.2:>- 

.i^j 

.015  , 

.417 

.  U52 

AM 

.I'M 

.161  ' 

.*;=» 

.01^ 

.it^ 

.172 

.M>G 

.423 

.13*. 

->./ 

.  175 

.:>M 

.•261 

.012 

.1^' 

.102 

.1.09 

.1411 

.07:: 

.l:>. 

.132  i 

.112 

.VMt 

.0*< 

.I.e.' 

.025 

..V>7 

.031 

.u;i 

.250  ' 

.3S7 

..>7 

.112 

A*,: 

.ia«i 

Ah:i 

.24s 

.079 

.431 

.067 

".'tt;7' 

."t»^ 

.061 

.356 

.012 

.01;: 

.t»i; 

.123 

.2S9 

.061 

.  M- 

.a:: 

.{yM 

.157 

.0^1 

.Ol52 

.U*.' 

.0.W  1 

.Ts-.i 

.Os:t 

.20H   , 

.377  , 

"."11.2" 

.lot' 

.167  ■ 

.W2  ' 

.IKJ 

.OS-i 

.2S7  1 

.16-1  1 

.110 

.101 

.071  1 

.212 

.U^5 

A^ 

1-." 

.222  , 

.167  1 

.411 

.211 

."  1 V. 

.067  ! 

.447  1 

.  1.52 

.057 

.ui.' 

.111  1 

.4«;7  1 

.057 

.121 

.  l*i 

.010  i 

.oe?7  1 

.019 

.  029 

.•C.i 

.049  i 

.ii>:.  t 

.Oiy 

.06? 

.I'.* 

.215  . 

.3:>'2  ; 

.107 

.09^ 

.244  1 

.04^  t 

.17»i 

.371 

.'{"*> 

.020  ! 

1.2.55  1 

.OSS 

.1.57 

.li- 

.011  , 

.2?^  1 

.■>1 

.01:1 

.01: 

.021 

..V»3  1 

.319 

.lOi. 

.(%^ 

.131 

.7H4  1 

.les 

.ftt; 

.U6'. 

.ttW  . 

.199  ' 

.011 

.  0  V» 

.Oil 

.m . 

.32;i  1 

.isj 

:^i 

.a>: 

.011  1 

.2Ni  1 

.320 

.9A 

.012 

.32S 

.{fs'2 

.363 

.317 

.106 

.  :i.5:'. 

.212 

"  .i-^i* 

.173 

.2^:5 

.519 

.322 

.(c-» 

.074  i 

.a25 

.012 

.fc-. 

.113  1 

.Clt 

.313 

"."iw/ 

.(0(1 

.«ls  ; 

l.UM 

.27y 

.101 

A'.> 

.u>y  , 

lAW 

.1.57 

.092 

.1-3 

.:tt;9  i 

1.225 

.  145 

.013 

.liv: 

.300  , 

.:ilX) 

.31'7 

.uv. 

.»«27 

.070  , 

.33s 

.4«>5 

.042 

.(I* 

.  1  u;  : 

.  152 

.2tJ3 

.117 

.2*'. 

.030  : 

.  075 

.060 

,0^) 

.04S 

.OSO  ! 

..V»9 

.176 

.112 

.W- 

.096  ■ 

.OSO 

.114 

.01^ 

.01" 

.097 

.WD 

.ir*.' 

AX>V\ 

.3S7 

.306 

I'M) 

.:^i 

.Oiy  , 

.  79.5 

.243 

.032 

.M? 

.  132 

..577 

.a5o 

.115 

.ins 

.u;7  , 

.  60.5 

.o«;7 

.101 

.u:-! 

.iNi  , 

.  IS6  . 

.iir2 

.102 

.wO 

.01^  ! 

.22s 

.OSS 

.12;! 

.177 ; 

.710 

.177 

.213 

".'oil' 

.(Kti  , 

.  125 

.Ols 

.0.M 

.■S^j 

.oyo 

.197 

1.057 

.323 

.233 

.2(»3 

.111 

.461 

.277 

.074 

.112 

.243  1 

.056 

.037 

.075 

a  Not  inrludinK  deaths  from  cen'bro-«pinal  meningitis. 

b  IiieludinK  deaths  from  cerebn>-><pina1  mcDingltli*. 

r  Including  deaths  from  hydrocenhuluA. 

d  ]n«'ludiuK  death*  Itom  cv\\i«\Av«.Uvi^ 

f  Including  aU  deaihs  irv>m  ^ivj\\\u\*\o\\s>  ft\\»\  xt\>cax>&!i^ 
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TablB  VIII.— death  rate  PKll  l.OOU  I-OITLATION,  BY  (\\r!5ES  (1). 


Puru- 
lent 
and 
,  lepU- 
eKmlc 
Infec- 
tion. 

Pul- 
mo- 
nary 
luber- 
culo- 

_     _     . 

Other 
foniis 

of 
tuLei^ 
tii!i>- 

Can- 
cer. 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
dls- 

Meii- 

lii- 
KlUs. 

CCTC- 

hriil 
congc'b- 

tloii 

and 
hcm<»r- 
rhat'o. 

Pa- 
mlv- 

Con- 
vul- 
sions 
of  in- 
fants. 

Other 
di.s- 

of 
ncrv- 

OIM 

sys- 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acutu 
und 
fhroii- 
W. 

l»ncu- 
iiioniii 

nnd 
l*ron- 

cho- 

nioniu. 

Other 
di.t-      Mar- 

Liisos  of,  ginal 
respir- 1  num- 
atory  ,  her. 

>y>ti'in. 

'    iLiS3:\ 

•2.37:J  [ 

0.411 

0.667 

> 

0. 426 

0.3i>S 

0.742 

U.070 

0.  !>-•.• 

0.-.J71 

0. 7o7 

3.0'K» 

0. 2:*) 

1 

.050 

i.sao  • 

.aoH 

..Wl 

.311 

(1.3^1 

.S:V> 

.  146 

.  32 1 

/'.  344 

.or.i 

1.995 

.232 

2 

.112 

2.100  1 

.011 

.62S 

.323 

.Oil 

.737 

.313 

.61^ 

M>\ 

.312 

•2.'2f«7 

.4»s 

3 

1      .1L>7 

i.74y 

r.25t; 

.600 

.run 

'/.211> 

.313 

f.  323 

/.HW 

.,%-.! 

1.79s 

.39rt 

4 

.ITS 

2.22:j  1 

r.  576 

.HWi 

.012 

.  .vw» 

.S72 

'673' 

.  157 

.151 

.  512 

2.213 

.251 

5 

1      .092 

2.075  1 

.42s 

.625 

.398 

.121; 

.  7'i5 

.MH 

.;53:> 

.3<»7 

.516 

•2.560 

.3<W 

6 

'     .i«.s 

X.'i&i  i 

.00'. 

.I9U 

.•201 

.  .'.'29 

.361 

.246 

l.n:l5 

.  l.'-'S 

.3S0 

1.619 

.  427 

7 

.m:» 

l.-HW 

.12.'. 

.670 

.109 

.;>'2« 

.  191 

.Kio 

.170 

.  :;75 

.6-11 

1.  l.V) 

.179 

8 

j      .IW 

2.912  i 

.ii21 

1.147 

..s4a 

.  :i»i.'. 

.M7 

.  KC. 

.  12:; 

.13) 

1.677 

.  4;v2 

9 

AM 

l.W.'* 

.242 

.(W 

.311 

.  M>5 

.  .^25 

"."•j:V;' 

.  o2.') 

.445 

.  7«2 

1.41H 

.3-2H 

10 

'    .««.> 

.W7  ' 

.2hO 

..V)7 

.:irt6 

.i::2 

.  107 

.1.^7 

.511 

.  52M 

.  51i» 

•2. 102 

.311 

11 

.ITS 

2.919 

.IM 

.60'.» 

.2.51 

.  .V2-.» 

.7h7 

.211 

.  2»-.>s 

.  6n; 

.  7;i5 

*2."i-><» 

.•2.->!* 

12 

.1*1 

1.  IW  ' 

.077 

.6-27 

.  .-.'29 

.  3'«J 

..574 

.315 

.413 

.491 

.  7,'i2 

1.610 

.315 

13 

,ts\\ 

i.:)(i7  1 

.3:{3 

.<y«7 

.m\ 

.  "2.52 

.4.H7 

.012 

.  4'.»1 

.2:t-'< 

.6:n 

1.31S 

.•217 

14 

.ur»i 

i.mt: 

.427 

.7u'2 

.  420 

.:u;i 

1.1 :» 

.147 

.  4»  .6 

.  .5<k) 

.4:.9 

1.714 

.352 

15 

1       .U2 

2.4=il  1 

.297 

.671 

.  •J-5«» 

. '.  'vj 

1 .  057 

.  22^ 

.  57;; 

.  2frf< 

.4hH 

2.50:< 

.Z^\ 

Hi 

.14.S 

2..V29 

.082 

.3ISJ 

.•.!71 

.  Ifii) 

..S2S 

.IKW 

.63.-^ 

.:«1 

.♦»J 

•2..-1OI 

.s^a 

17 

1      .12T 

1.270  1 

.767 

..■lOrt 

.•214 

.  IC:') 

.371 

.•251 

.461 

.?2> 

..513 

1..V29 

.674 

1« 

!       .104 

L1H4 

.291 

I.1H4 

.'261 

.104 

.316 

.  1()1» 

.  '2M 

.2:12 

.  1S2 

1.016 

.KV? 

19 

.06:i 

2.:l23  1 

.467 

.  757 

.:.70 

.3.;6 

.9-.I 

.a57 

.159 

.  311) 

.  723 

•2. 4-26 

.233 

•JO 

.171 

2. 175  , 

.142 

.6:u 

.  124 

.  -MM 

.ilM 

.lis 

.  :'h;7 

.ik; 

.  '272 

1.3^9 

.  432 

21 

.2SS 

1.997  ' 

.O-JS 

..'lis 

.-.iw 

.:l^5 

.  31 1 

.::2I 

.  21 4 

.2><7 

!.s:50 

1.619 

.31H 

•22 

.lUl 

1.26:*  1 

.227 

..576 

.t»>7 

.313 

.  :{.'.♦; 

.•*4j 

.  '.U>2 

.141 

.  '2:x\ 

.S-.9 

.\3i>. 

•23 

.       .0^0 

1.012  1 

.117 

.tVk*> 

.3;i2 

.  119 

.  l«29 

.  (t-.ij 

.  2«M 

.311 

.113 

1.16S 

.ON) 

24 

.aor: 

:l.90u 

.rwj 

..515 

..5:Ji) 

.  1 11 

.411 

.119 

.142 

.5  li 

.  2:{2 

l.X-JIJ 

.!«» 

25 

1      .  HiT 

1.12:t 

.213 

.15.-. 

.12.-» 

.31.1 

.410 

.r.«o 

.  a'u'. 

'.•1\\\ 

*2"27 

1.11*9 

.'212 

'2\\ 

.W<1 

.i^\ 

.7HM 

.:5«J 

.  (Mis 

.  «'» 

.  116 

.  lt'.2 

.  .'>i)S 

.:ttN» 

!v»i 

•2.  471 

.  ^WJ 

'27 

.119:. 

1.47:i 

.207 

.  I7U 

*271 

.  5J»i 

.51S 

.191 

.■A»7 

:3II 

.  y^ji^ 

l.:f22 

.311 

2S 

'       .4^1 

2.111 

.'22s 

..-INS 

'.  :j5.> 

..■>7I 

.IM 

.0^1 

.  27'.» 

1.630 

.  i;?.» 

2. 3  is 

.lis 

•29 

.111 

7.430 

.IV. 

.793 

.  LW 

.  1-.2 

.  7."»7 

.  :)-i3 

.311 

.IS.-. 

.  351 

1.216 

.  :<32 

:« 

l.t'Ki 

.•231 

.7.^0 

.  1.54 

.  2»".s 

.  •■'■2'.» 

.167 

.  .-^^KJO 

.451 

.77.'< 

l.l»2.5 

.361 

31 

2.20H 

.  fti'> 

.m 

.I2« 

..S»<1 

.  7v.» 

.  11") 

.  52:5 

.IHl 

.512 

•2.111 

.171 

:<2 

*""i.\V 

2.022  ! 

.177 

.  :;24 

1.011 

.  »rf^7 

.  2.")S 

'J  .  H2l) 

/. .  16L» 

.'<11 

l.t.97 

.  15.S 
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/Not  includinfr  doath.^:  from  cnrcplmliiis  nor  from  ronvulsioii't  of  <ither:«  than  infants. 
olnclndinM:  all  deaths  from  c'onviilslon.»«. 

A  Not  ineliidinff  deaths  from  ronvulsion.n  nf  others  limn  infnntii. 
i  Including  dentlis  from  othtrr  forms  of  tnlMfciilosis. 
JIacJudvdia  dcAtha  from  pulmonury  tuberculoids. 
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2.52;  .23         .46 
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.58,  .89.      .89* 

.73  ,     1.2S    


a  IneliMling  numl>er  in  town.sliip. 

/>  Data  are  for  7  months;  earlier  record.«4  burned. 

r  Including  deaths  from  other  forms  of  tuberculoaiti. 
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Tabu  VIL— FEBCEKTAGE  OF  DEATHS  FROM  EACH  SPECIFIED  CAUSE  (1)— Concluded. 
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2.78 
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2.57 

86 
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1.71 
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1.71 

3.08 
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6.85 

1.37 

87 

•2.68 
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88 
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.» 
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7.47 
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90 
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2.28 

2.78 

1.27 
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1.27 
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1.27 

91 
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1.63 
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93 
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I.5.S 

3.«W 

7.02 

2.2>* 

2.2« 

1.58 

2,M 

7.72 

.88 

108 

.m 

7.72 

2.90  '  2.a5 

2.36 

1.73 

2.81 

1.H9 

2. 99 

1.42 

1.42 

5.67 

.95 

109 

.95 

8.13 

4.07  ,  4.07 

2.03 

1  1*> 

2.  (ti 

1.2-2 

•  M 

5. 15 

4.74 

8.00 

2.98 

110 

.67 

5.22 

1.88 

.67 

iuij 

.80 

1.07 

A.HS 

.40 

.40 

14.99 

1.88 

111 

.as 

9.19 

.9^1  1  5.25 

2.25 

3.00 

5. 25 

1.50 

1.8** 

.19 

3.19 

9.19 

2.06 

112 

.51 

11.49 

:  4.80 

1.:^ 

2. 57 

7.?2 

2.92 

2. 92 

2.57 

.69 

8.75 

.86 

113 

9. 01 
5.41 

1.27  ,  7.40 
.16  !  1.91 

1.09 
1.59 

2.11 

2.23 

4. 86 
.9f» 

1.27 

1.90 
7.  h\ 

3.17 
.79 

3. 60 
2.07 

8.25 
14.01 

1.69 
1.43 

114 

116 

7-j' 

13.31 

1  2.70 

2.88 

3.21 

4.13 

2..S8 

f3.12 

/1. 26 

1.44 

6.65 

2.52 

116 

iei 

9.98 

.77  ,   1.92 

1.08 

2.61 

4. 15 

4.15 

2.15 

2.30 

2.30 

8.14 

.61 

117 

10.18 

1.61  '  2.58 

1.94 

2.  91 

.16 

2.10 

3.23 

6.3;? 

2.26 

12.60 

.10 

118 

.*47 

8.72 

.71  1  2.83 

1.<V5 

1.89 

12. 0:5 

2.83 

3.51 

1.89 

.94 

6.:?7 

1.18 

119 

.41 

11.16 

5.48 

2.03 

2.03 

5. 27 

2.03 

.20 

4.26 

2.43 

6.19 

1.01 

120 

1.41 

10.45 

.8.5  '  3.67 

3.11 

2.26 

2.83 

3.67 

1.98 

1.98 

7.91 

1.98 

121 

7.37 

'  3.79 

.... 

:^98 

4.78 

.m 

2. 19 

.40 

'*2,'i9' 

10.76 

.40 

ll>2 

""'i.'ifi' 

6.00 

1.16  1   1.62 

3.23 

3.00 

3.2;j 

.46 

2.  .51 

8.00 

2.54 

7.85 

1.89 

123 

l.UH 

7.91 

3.60 

3.<i0 

5. 57 

3. 24 

1.08 

1.80 

3.96 

l.K) 

14.03 

2.70 

124 

1.81 

18.81 

.9:1  '  1.68 

2.80 

2.43 

2. 61 

1.49 

1.49 

1.87 

1.31 

9. 51 

2.98 

125 

4.89 

7.69 

.92  1  3.11 

2.  :a 

a.  13 

1.46 

4.58 

3.11 

.73 

4.39 

6.96 

1.10 

126 

1.70 

6.79 

.61  i  3.G1 

1.91 

•>  12 

3.40 

.61 

1.49 

.42 

2.76 

8.92 

1.27 

127 

.66 

8.07 

5.70     3.73 

.88 

2!  4? 

l.fi3 

.88 

2.K-) 

;i.07 

10. 74 

.66 

128 

.69 

11.98 

8.77  1  1.11 

.'M 

3.42 

4.79 

'5."82' 

3.08 

1.37 

4.11 

6. 85 

.69 

r29 

.46 

rlO.37 

(d)     12.59 

2. 41 

2. 29 

4.8S 

2. 13 

<-2.13 

/5.79 

2.44 

9.76 

1.68 

130 

2.14 

5.81 

•  3.98  ,  3.67 

1.53 

3. 0«5 

1.83 

«).  42 

4. 89 

1.22 

,31 

8.66 

3.67 

131 

2.06 

5.26 

,'  2.29 

3.13 

2.74 

2.52 

.  69 

.23 

.46 

3.20 

•27.92 

2.06 

132 

1.14 

cll.f« 

{d)     1  3.99 

1.71 

1.71 

2.28 

1.14 

2.28 

2.28 

1.14 

7.69 

1.14 

K» 

1.15 

10.19 

.58  1  3.46 

2.89 

1.42 

6.73 



.96 

3.08 

2.69 

11.34 

.96 

134 

.86 

16.85 

.30  1  1.47 

2.20 

2.38 

3.48 

*i.'<*i5" 

.18 

1.47 

1.47 

12.82 

2.38 

135 

rllnrlu'lod  in  do«th<  fn)m  pulnion.'iry  tulKTculosi**. 

r  Including  all  dcath.s  frimi  convulsion.^. 

/Not  including  deaths  from  cuuvubsious  of  others  than  infanta. 


870  BULLETIN    OF   THE   DEPABTMElTr   OF    LABOB. 

Table  VIII.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  l*OPrLATION.  BY  CA(7SES  (D-ConchnJea. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


73 
74 
7.") 
7t) 
77 
78 
70 
80 
81 
82 
83 
8} 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
9-2 
93 
W 
95 
90 
97 
98 
99 

loo 

101 

102 

10:J 

104 

105 

10() 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

111 

115 

IK) 

117 

118 

119 

120 

121 

122 

12:J 

121 

125 

12t> 

127  i 

128 

129 

130 

131 

132 

13:{ 

131 

185 


Cities 


Ty- 
phofd 
lever. 


Maltt-  Suuill-, 
ria.      i>ox.  , 


Mea- 

slcit. 


Scar-AVhoopij^gt 
fcTer.ciou«h.,^J^   ! 


I 


--I 


Sjin  Antonio,  Tox 
Dulnth.Minn.... 

Erie.Fa 

Klizttbeth.N.J ■ 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa ' 

Kan.*<a.s  City.  Kans ... 

Harrtsbunjr,  Pa ; 

Portland,  Me , 

Yonkers.  N.  Y i 

Norfolk,  Va ' 

Waterburv, Conn  (a)." 

Hoi  yoke,  MasH | 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Younp»town.  ohJo ...  I 

Hon  .••ton,  Tex 1 

Covington,  Ky j 

Akron,  Ohlo(6) 

Dallas,  Tex 

Haginaw,  Mich . 
Lancaster,  Pa .. 
Llneoln.  Nebr.. 
Bro<'kton,Ma**«. 
BIngh;«nit<m,N.  Y  ... 

Augnsta,Ga 

Pawtueket,  R.  I 

Altoona.Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala . . . 
LltHcRmrk.Ark.... 
Hpringfield.Ohio.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wiifh 

Haverhill.  Mass 

Hpokane.  Wa.nh 

Terrt  Haute,  liid  ... 

I>tibu«iue.  Jowu 

Quinev,  111 

South  Bond,  hid 

Halem,  .Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmira.  N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport.  Iowa 

McKecs|K>rt,  Pa 

Horingfleld,  111 

ChelM'a.  Maji.M 

Chi^ter,  l*a 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Bfa.HH 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Ma-** 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  ... 

Bnyonne,  N.  J 

Knoxvillc.  Tenn 

Schenectady.  N.  Y  .. 

Fitchburg.  Mhsm 

Superior,  Wi« 

Roekford,  111 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala... 

Auburn.  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Teno. . 


.1)19 


o.soo  o.a")6 
.Wl  ' 

.341 

.077 

.193 

.60;^ 

.4 

.319  ; 

.101  I 

.450  I 

.  M5 

.197 

.85^') 

.  8<>'.» 

.2iU 

.480 


.OtH) 

.*W3* 
.579 
.15:3 
.041 
.089 


0.038  , 
.038 
.019 


.040 ; 

.086"; 


0.281  0.169 
.(m     .057 

i  .019 

.058  I  .249 

I  .OW 

.019  I  .156 
.100  .... 


1 - 

0.038  '' 
.075  i 
.019  , 
.115 


<Olkc 

en-   deal 
tery.l  d^ 


.021 


.021 
.0(>4 
.4^0  ;  .153 


2.353 
.047 
.211      .070  i 
.4-22  1  .774  I 
.351  1  .047 

.410  I ' 

.149  I  .07." 

.4-19 

.6:^0 

.  3.V. 

.204 

.308 

.900 

.  67(] 

.70Ci 

.470 

.44^1 

.714 

.212 

.p'.i  j  Am 

.651 


.022 

.070 ; 


.022 
.111 
.022 


.131 
.089 
.022 


.  13-1  I  .  VM  ' 

.070  , 

.02:^  i  .017 

.258  ,     .047  .281    . 
047  .024 


.100    . 
.02.5    . 

2.00;^  : 

.051  ,. 

.025 

.02.5 

.431 
.300 

.2K3 

.8:32    . 

.313  , 

2.0:X*.  : 

.104 
.49«) 

"."c-Vj* 

097 

.025  I 
.000  ,' 
.227  ; 
.051  , 
.102 
.205  , 
.  129  , 
.312 
.101  , 


.020 
.20.') 
.05;? 


.  IW 
.  27*1 
.441 
.  445 
.  195 

1.:J91 
.477 
.251 
.  42C. 
.672 
.  2»»:{ 
.  205 
.353 
.3.V» 
.20S 
.2:3.s 
.26.S 
.393 
.  }53 
.  4J'.> 
.  379 
.317 

1.254 
.032 
.258  I 
.22S 
.131 
.5f>0  ' 
.461 
.6:30 


.101»  , 
.055 
.0S3 
.Oo 

.278 


.05:3 
.054" 


(i52 

.1^5!.  lOfi 

'  .0^k3 

027 

051 

.(r27      .027 

.lit* 

.0.55 


.02M 
.Oi8 
.167 


.  i:39 
.  13\» 


.OiX 


.05'.) 
.  029 


.029,     .17.i 


.112      .02^' 
.056      .141  ' 
.028  '. 

.263 ; 


.029      .059 

.029    

.0^'^  ,  .029  I 


.132  ; 

.IK33 

.199 


.090  i 


.0:3:3  ,  .09M 

.03:3  ,  .0:3:3  ; 

.099  : ' 

033 


.080  I 

.040  ; 

.021  I 
.(kV5  ' 
.065  , 


.045 
.067 
.116 
.023 


.024 


.160 


.025  ' 
.060 
.076 
.051 
.127  • 
.051  I 
.•283  . 

.361 ; 

.026  . 
.026  I 

.ow 

.027  ' 
.191  ' 

;'"?.! 

.*055  ! 
.5(28  1 

.028  ' 
.085  I 


.LMl 
.117 
.176 
.059 


".6tK)'i' 

*.*6«":6', 

.119 

.OtK) 
.0:30 

.089 

.0:30   . 

.0".»2    . 
.0'.»2    - 

1 

.031 
.061   , 
.316  , 
.082  1 

.OtK3 
.095 

.642 
.582 
.0:32 
095 

.0:32  1 

.129 

.193 

.032 

.097    . 

1 

.22.5 
.0:3:3 

.0:32 
.261 

.198 
.497 


0.281 

.607  1 
.422  I 
.406 

.ct;i 
.4.'*  I 

.2W  i 
.230  . 
.ONi  ' 
.805  j 

1.378  ! 
.288  , 
.1»4  ' 
.179  I 
.849  I 
.375  I 
.852  i 
.378 
.609 

1.096 
.499 

1.418 
.025 
.561 

l.atiO 

.2ri7 

.026 
.1.56 
.261 
.261 
.291 
.OHO 
.296 
.ff>4 
.327  1 
.110  I 
.OK?  I 
1.667  t 
.668 
.751  ' 
.028  , 
.621 
.0H5 
.526  , 
.489  , 
.851   ' 
.412 
.742  ' 
.505  : 
.08C» 
.83-4  . 
.242  I 
.519  1 
.429 
.347  , 
.412 
.193 
.258 
.129 
.261 
.230 
.231 
.428 
.1:33 


fi  Including  number  in  township. 

b  Data  are  for  7  month.n;  earlier  records  burned. 

e Including  deaths  from  other  foruu  of  tubereuloftls. 


0.281 
.019 


!  .019      .«« 


.057 
.077 

.173    , 

.174 

.0^ 

.iki 

.2»2 

.019 

.« 

.319 

.100 

.« 

.2:i9 

.OW 

.91 

.125 

' 

.tt 

.236 

.31©  ' 

.371 

.ra 

.0 

.1V7 

.219 
.(H4 

.€ 

.067 

.ow  '• 

.269 

.381 

.a 

.116 

.1**, 

.ft 

.140 

1 

.a'i2 

.258  . 

.« 

.W7 

.OM 

.« 

.•-Ml 
.423  ; 
.449 
.151 
.301  , 
1.504 

.077  ! 
.OTH 

.lao  '• 

.07S  ' 

.0L»6 
.  212 

;2i2 

.4r>7  ■ 


.92^ 


.191 

.IVI 

.221 

.055 

.N34  , 

.1:39  ' 

.  112 

.113  ; 

.369 

.0K8 

.410 

.2^1 

.5M 

.14M 

.3m! 

.149 

.2#i8 

.211 

.15:3 

.184 

.281 

.032 

.161   • 

.0<v4 

.193 

.WO  ' 

.361  ; 

.(»99 
.099 
.183 


.2M 

.178 
.0U6 
.026 

.728  I 
.313  j 

'.m  . 

.529  . 
.<K>  . 
.027  I 

AM  ! 
.210  I 
.OJh    ., 
.02» 

.995! 
.028  i 


.117  I 


.oe«)  ' 


.066 
.033 
.033 
.S6C 
.066 
.232 


.« 
.t 
.t 
.« 
.1: 

.A 

.11 

.(K 
.1: 


.11 
.» 

.». 

.169t  .11 
.0K5  I  .ft 
.OM  , 


.11 

.r 
.• 
.ft 
.ft 


a 

.owi  

.123  !  .« 

.1.58  .» 

.150  I  .(R 

.OQU  I  .If 


.(M 
.01 
.01 
.« 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 
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I  VIIT.— DEATB  RATE  PER  1,000  POPrLATION,  BY  CAUSES  (l)-<Mncladed. 


Pul- 
mo- 

nbei^ 
ciilo- 
■is. 

Other 
forma 

of 
tubcr- 
culo- 

can- 
cer. 

Other 
gen- 
eral 
dis- 
eases. 

Men- 

in- 

gitii. 

Cere- 
bral 
conges- 
tion 
and 
hemor- 
rhage. 

Pa- 
raly- 
sis. 

Con- 
vnl- 
sions 
of  in- 
fanta. 

other 
dis- 
eases 

of 
nerv- 
ous 

.HVS- 

teiu. 

Bron- 
chitis, 
acute 
and 
el  iron- 
ic. 

Pneu- 
monia 

and 
]>ron- 

cho- 
pneu- 
nionia. 

i 

other  1 
diH-      ilar- 

ease.s  of  grinal 
re.«<pir- ;  num- 
at(>r>'  '  bor. 

system.; 

1 

5^307 

0.094 

0.169 

0.356 



0.2t>3 

0.131 

0. 375 

0.0.>(> 

0.713 

0. 413 

0.600 

0.206 

71 

1.1W 

.20ft 

.566 

.264 

.4.'>3 

.189 

.094 

.453 

.091 

.8l>2 

1.518 

.189 

72 

1.214 

.019 

.474 

.266 

.'.m 

.531 

.171 

.5(59 

.493 

.303 

1.251 

.322 

73 

1.4SH 

.518 

.556 

.134 

.518 

.997 

.15;^ 

.  .806 

.2S8 

.4U^ 

2.743 

.845 

74 

.9» 



.522 

.•2.'>1 

ACA 

.561 

.155 

.909 

.174 

.3H7 

1.701 

.290 

75 

1.497 

.097 

.258 

.097 

.331 

.3:^1 

.214 

.097 

.311 

.23;i 

1.206 

.194 

76 

l.iaft 

.020 

.488 

.259 

.399 

.817 

.458 

.718 

..Vvs 

.1(X) 

1.017 

.618 

77 

1.7«> 

.439 

.499 

.439 

.977 

.020 

.419 

.  199 

1.29(5 

.299 

2.{m 

.419 

78 

1.606 

.81» 

.459 

.117 

.9:W 

.730 

.021 

.417 

.292 

.  (52(5 

2.086 

.501 

79 

3.1ft» 

.150 

.107 

1.501 

.  3<):> 

.193 

.708 

.7.^)1 

1.952 

.429 

1.651 

.450 

fiO 

2.»i} 

.284 

.r>4.-) 

.240 

.4.=^ 

.  7(13 

.174 

.  19<5 

.2M 

1.047 

2.  164 

.153 

81 

i.m 

..-vi? 

.:.ar> 

.175 

.9M 

.211 

1.019 

.853 

1.859 

.525 

82 

1.241 

.ow 

.199 

.222 

.510 

'"'.\m' 

'.'.ivr 

.2SM 

.0S9 

.310 

.931 

.199 

83 

.M2 

.44.S 

.246 

.tM5 

.22:J 

.  21)7 

.5:V> 

.:W4 

.17s 

.  24:» 

2.205 

.401 

W 

2.W7 

.022 

.247 

.134 

.  224 

.  027 

.448 

.247 

.471 

.224 

1.479 

.247 

85 

2.019 

.M\^ 

.(>99 

2.2>2 

!8t;2 

.4^0 

.6-29 

1.025 

.349 

1.537 

.582 

86 

.445 

.117 

.005 

.117 

.1»V1 

'.670' 

.117 

.211 

.  104 

.094 

.408 

.094 

87 

2.416 

.852 

.375 

.  :«2 

..■)«;* 

.281 

.1S8 

.  2:).s 

.211 

1.829 

.188 

88 

.W5 

"**.'iw 

Ji85 

.101 

.  42.') 

.614 

.331 

.37h 

.307 

.'.m 

1.-275 

.449 

89 

1.15** 

.211 

.579 

.2X9 

.217 

1.302 

.024 

.  193 

.:«8 

.311 

1.109 

.097 

90 

.M« 

.oao 

.299 

.  224 

.  274 

.124 

.  075 

.  124 

.124 

.  sa 

.124 

91 

l.»?2 

.324 

.  024 

.225 

.499 

.  724 

'Ub 

.12.^ 

.374 

.150 

1.2-48 

.449 

92 

1.961 

.(*M 

.706 

.479 

.:m 

l.(J09 

.277 

.1.^1 

2. 043 

.  5;V) 

1.3(?2 

.120 

93 

.3.38H 

.1.72 

.106 

.3.S0 

.301 

.811 

.  431 

.2.>1 

..'WjT 

.203 

2.3H3 

.355 

94 

1.6R2 

.806 

.510 

.4:{3 

.612 

.586 

.  rvso 

.  irii 

.  '2<>1 

.6»^8 

1.9S8 

.280 

95 

1.S60 

.:iOH 

.231 

.  282 

.436 

.:sos 

1.1.V> 

.411 

.:m 

1.591 

.513 

96 

1.2K> 

"*.*i(»' 

.«94 

..^14 

.4>S9 

.  694 

.  129 

.  2.'»7 

.  2.-)7 

.'2Ki 

1.492 

.282 

97 

4.815 

.101 

.884 

.116 

.  2SG 

.  :m 

.  .'"•72 

.910 

1.4S2 

.312 

1.(537 

.1S2 

98 

2.551 

.28-1 

.313 

.2«6 

.  4<;9 

.413 

!07S 

.280 

.  2(H) 

.2H(i 

2.5-25 

.130 

99 

3.16» 

id) 

.287 

.:^j5 

.  IW 

.♦»11 

.313 

.iKi 

.  (520 

.  4^'0 

1.984 

.600 

100 

1.M2 

.02rt 

.171 

AyjA\ 

.  340 

1.124 

.  079 

.  2:i.'> 

.  020 

.  523 

1.2.H1 

.288 

101 

1.535 

.2r'5 

.318 

.212 

.7y4 

.476 

.31S 

.  397 

1.1K»6 

.  Ki'j 

1.4U3 

.212 

102 

1.290 

.iSJ9 

.:m 

.  424 

.212 

.  239 

.liV. 

.23'J 

.  0.-)3 

.133 

.504 

.212 

103 

1.775 

.377 

.<;*» 

.072 

.(i72 

.  i:.7 

.  ir. 

.  1:'..') 

.  242 

.  2«¥i 

1.775 

.1(51 

104 

Lm 

.4:t4 

.4.VJ 

.4(51 

.  i:5«-. 

.  299 

.217 

.  1(5:) 

.081 

.9.50 

.IW 

ia5 

1.6«7 

.300 

.CKJO 

.245 

.273 

.  7H9 

.  21.^ 

.  OV) 

.40'.> 

.240 

1.251 

.491 

106 

1.367 

.166 

.•i.^ 

.VM 

.  4% 

.110 

.K'k-^ 

.  193 

.  Ko 

.413 

.772 

.220 

107 

1.655 

.331 

.359 

.218 

.  579 

1.103 

.  :i'/J 

.  :^'">9 

.  24S 

.441 

1.214 

.138 

108 

1.361 

.528 

.301 

.117 

.  'MU] 

.  rx.H) 

.  3:i:{ 

.52- 

.  2r.() 

.  2.'>0 

1.000 

.167 

109 

1.669 

.834 

..S34 

.417 

.  r.40 

.  117 

.  2r»o 

.  ir,7 

l.(»57 

.973 

1.641 

.612 

110 

l.ONi 

.  390 

.139 

1.3:^.; 

.107 

.223 

..M>7 

.083 

..OSi 

3.117 

.390 

111 

1.874 

".i-io" 

.7S.'-» 

.  :m 

.419 

.7s.") 

.•221 

.2H) 

.028 

.477 

1.374 

.308 

112 

1.K92 

.791 

.2-26 

.  124 

1.271 

.4M) 

.480 

.424 

.113 

1.-440 

.141 

118 

1.277 

""."i7«V 

.y93 

.2-27 

.2Ht 

.  0.'i2 

.170 

.2.^^ 

.  426 

.  4S2 

l.Kk) 

.227 

114 

.996 

.029 

.;i5i 

.2'.»2 

.401* 

.17.=) 

.  a^H 

l.:ti.^ 

.14(5 

.3^0 

2. 571 

.2f3 

115 

2.166 

.439 

.4«W 

.r,27 

.  ot:i 

.  4r..H 

(• .  .V)4; 

/.2(».-) 

.2-34 

1.0^3 

.410 

116 

1.906 

"**"i47" 

.ii39 

.21)5 

.  Iinj 

.793 

.793 

.411 

.440 

.440 

l..V^, 

.117 

117 

l.SH 

.294 

.471 

.3.'.3 

.  .'.:JU 

.  029 

.'of<> 

..^ShH 

.971 

.412 

2.2'J5 

.029 

118 

1.09M 

.OHO 

.:^V» 

.21)8 

.237 

1..213 

.  3,10 

.41.-> 

.2:^7 

.119 

.HOI 

.148 

119 

1.684 

.h02 

.21)7 

.  2U7 

.  772 

.  2i>7 

.0:10 

.621 

.856 

.9r>l 

.119 

120 

1.101 

"*".*6A9* 

.387 

.327 

.  23S 

.  2«»7 

.;iH7 

.2ns 

.  2(18 

.«« 

.208 

121 

1.102 

.r)66 

.  5»'5 

.7ir> 

.  (•'^y 

.  327 

.000 

"'.'327* 

1.(508 

.000 

122 

.7«» 

""Ahi 

.(JW 

'."'123' 

.  3y:? 

.  423 

.  IHX) 

.  332 

.:m 

.  3:}2 

1.027 

.l.Hl 

123 

1.345 

.fill 

.fill 

.  917 

.  ;V>0 

.1S3 

.'.m 

.  672 

.im 

2.  :<s4 

.4:.8 

124 

8.095 

".'ir»3' 

.276 

.  4t:() 

.  S'KH 

.  !!»*> 

.2i:> 

.2i:> 

.H(k; 

.214 

l.!S6;^ 

.490 

r25 

1.826 

.l«i 

..W 

.412 

.SSI 

.  2.')2 

.  IH) 

.  .''>37 

.  120 

.7.'i7 

1.199 

.189 

126 

1.015 

.095 

.539 

.285 

.317 

..-M)7 

.095 

.  222 

.0(« 

.412 

i.3;J2 

.190 

127 

.450 

.836 

.547 

.1-29 

.[VA 

.  22."> 

'.  129 

.41M 

.4.M) 

1..570 

.097 

128 

1.127 

.854 

.387 

.0;J2 

.32li 

.  r>i 

*.'.Vl.H 

.  21»0 

.  \\i[) 

.:^7 

.(544 

.064 

1-29 

2.191 

(rf) 

.548 

.516 

.  4.S3 

l.lWl 

.  V>1 

/  .  4.'il 

/1. 224 

..MO 

2. 0(52 

.851 

130 

.620 

.424 

.391 

.ir,3 

.  32»; 

.190 

.  08:-» 

.  r»22 

.  l:U) 

Am 

.913 

.891 

131 

.755 

.328 

.m 

.  394 

.301 

.09H 

.  o:w 

.  0(5(5 

.4.->9 

4.0(V| 

.295 

132 

1.351 

'"(d)" 

.461 

.ii« 

.  198 

.204 

.1:^2 

.  2W 

.  2(V4 

.  132 

.H89 

.132 

138 

1.746 

.099 

.593 

.494 

.  7r».s 

\.m 

.i<»r> 

.  .527 

.401 

1.9M 

.165 

m 

B.051 

.066 

.265 

.  3y8 

.431 

.  030 

'.'299" 

.  03:i 

.  2(55 

.LV.', 

2. 321 

.431 

135 

d Included  in  deaths  from  puhnonary  tubercJilnsiw. 

c  Including?  all  deaths  from  eoiivulsidns. 

/Not  including  deatlis  from  e(nivul>ions  of  others  than  infantn. 
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Table  VIII.-DEATII  RATE  PER  1,000  pOpLtl*ATI0K»  BY  CAUSES  (2)--Conclu(lc«l. 
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t»r. 


73 
74 

7fi 

n 

78 
79 

M 

h-^ 

K]. 

^i 

^^ 
H\ 

hi 

yo 
n 
91 

SG 

KM 
101 

itri 
ioc^ 
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107 
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10^ 
]tO 

111 

112 
UH 
IH 
llfV 

lir> 

117 
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llf 

J2U 
121 
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m 

127 

128 
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i:so 

131 
132 

i;« 

134 


aiji^fi. 


la  heart 
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Ofi£es  of 

tory 


San  Atitotilo^Tex  ,., 
DalDth^Minn  ....... 

Eiie.Pft,. ....,,...,.. 
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llfi!]>i(ni,TK-3i.... 

Coviiiglon,  Ky ... 

Akmii.uLil.)  {ff)  ,.... 
LJdnA?*,Tox  ..'..,..,*, 

Lancfliitfr,  Pa 

Lltieolti, Nt'br  ,.,„,. 
brocklon,  Ma*n ...... 

AufTuy^tn^Ga , 

ALtm>nii,Pa.. *.. 

Mnlkile^  Ala.... 

JiirmlTiKhotii,  Ala,  .*.- 
iJt tk^  li>M'k,Ark 

biliriviKSa''t^l.*>liiO..,.. 
<ialvr-^lM]i,TfX  „_.. 

TucNijui,  \\  ji«h ..•■ 

Havc^rhtll,  MiL^  ..... 

f?|joltiitic,  Wash .- 

Tt'ftt^  Hiiut*^Iud.... 

Qiihuyjil.... .- 

South  Bt'Tid,lDtJ*..*, 

BrtlrTO,Mili«a  ,»».- 

JiihTiiitown,  ['a 

Elinlm.  N.Y.H.. . 

Allentown,  Pii,... 

liflvtnport,  Iflwa  .... 

M  c^  K  OL^part ,  Pa . . 

Hpriimtii'M;  III ....... 

cWIhm,  ^^^ I, ««....,..,, 

Cht^^ltr,  I'li  .... „. 

York,  Fu ., 

M  nidei  i ,  Mats  ........ 

TopelsH,  KnnH.. 

KiiWii'ii^^Masf  *,.*.,. 
Ki  oiix  Ci  ty ,  I  owft  .... 

KmixviUe^Tunti. .... 

FitohlniTir,  Miis« , 

J^ni'i'Ti'ir.  Vti^ , 

ll-M-kJ-MM,  in 

T.u;ui'-ii.  >h<>-, 


lU. 


Mod  tKoraery.  Ala 

Auburn,  N.V 

Chattanooga,  Teun... 


0,713 
1.2H 

,fm 

-467 

,777 

1.456 

1,P13 

l,6rtB 

1.22fi 

.SIKO 

,7m 

1.164 

1.278 
.324 
1.023 

.im 

1.005 

l,40a 

.71B 

,6W 

1.975 

.  &71 
1.072 
1.270 

.733 

.ft73 

1.020 

.Kd 

l,m' 
1.252 

1.  Wi 
.  4VHJ 

It  An 
i.aot^ 

l.M.V 
.  774 

i.aio 

.4K1 

I.IW 

1.427, 
.2r>7, 
.641 

l.r>47, 
.HI.') 
.787 
.824 

1.0K7, 
.929 


culerltlft. 


rtidcr 
2 


.^02 
.598 

.4oa 

.I65i 
.117 
AW 

Am 
.m\ 

.5AB 
.327 1 
.21? 
,665 
.290 

,ait 

.932 
.117 
.047 
.071 
.410 
.274 
.S49 
.4(M 
.301 
.006 
.^)5 
.NO 
,079 
.180 
.235; 
.052 
.212 

.242 
.'Mi 
,164 
.&51 
,24« 
.722 
,723! 
.111 
.S6& 

.3&7 
,17& 
m .  059i 
,So2 
.177 
.2117 

.mm 

.060 
.327 

.m 

.703 

.ace 

.032 
.  159 

.101 1 
•  Ifili 
.1301 
.098 
.231! 
.  1(15! 
.2t»5i 


2 
years 

or 
over. 


1.800 

i.eo& 

LOSS 
1.477 

t.392 
.545 
.678 

1.236 

Looe 

1.373 

ztm 

2.981 

.&n 

.710 
.210 
.140 
.797 
.638 

.em 

.423 

.126 
.WM 

2.105 

1.836 
.872 
.746 
.728 
.885 

1.227 
.026 

1.111 
.239 
.21& 
.570 

.eoo 

.24B 

,3oai 

.417. 
.1^1 

L5H6 
.5K9l 
.8171 
.4^21 
.1^77 

.46«; 
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.706 

.772, 
.».'i7, 

.  ss^y ' 

.6Wi' 

.ft8fii 

.  fih2' 

1.2t?i 

1.018 

1.833 

.419 

1.998 

.489 

.006 

.  59.S 

.989; 

.  199 


0,300 
.132 
.095 


.214 
.259^ 
.35gi 
.16?! 
.472 
.17* 
.21^ 
.067 
.657 
.7CE 


Her- 

rdiw 
and 
Inte^n- 
tiaJ  ob- 
stmc- 
tloHB. 


.306 

.336 
.«0S 
.190 

.050 
.227 
1.192 
.433 
.077 
.309 

Am 

.36& 

.67§ 
.36& 
.476- 
.265-^ 
AM. 
.aS4 
.109 
.110 
.414 
.ftV* 
.083 

.»Q8l 
.113^ 
.0J*5- 
l.ttSlI 
.2051 


at' 


.177 

.505I 

.OfpO' 

.122 
.337 
.3791 
.222! 
.225 
.  129' 
.773 
.  3261 
.  IMl 
.2311 
.2971 
.464 


0.075 

.1S3 
.09fi 
.110 
.039 

.lao 

.199 
.043 
.322 
.109 
.153 
.199 
.067 
.090 
.023 
.0711 
.091 
.165 

An 

.174 
.100 

.17 
.025 
.127 
.020 
.180 
.130 
.104 
.157 
.052 
.132 


loul- 
tia. 


.119 

Ami 

.306, 
.ffirj, 
.09,^ 
.  127 
.19;i| 
.064 
.193' 
.098 
.262 
.066, 
.  165, 
.100, 


0.S56 
.•MB 
A 
-077 

.m 

.293 
.139 
.^9 
.298 
.150 
.ISI 
.416 
.443 
.209 
.247 
.349 
.117 
.25*^ 
.189; 
.0211 

.075 
.227, 
-152, 
.051 
.12ft 
.206' 
.104 


Oiber 
dia-  J 
Appall-  caiiea  of  Brivfai'i 

I     f«    i 


I 


0.075,      l.OAO 

-ISill        .3>S 
.095;        .U» 

.of»; 

.019 
.019 


.060 


.isr 


.223' 
.1S4 


.214 


.7^4 

.k:5 

.»! 


.117 
.11*4, 
.097 
.149 


.126 


.051 
.129. 


.5M 


.561? 
.»»' 

1.076 

.2MI| 

.14? 
.«7^ 
.41© 

!«? 

277 

]7«i; 

..■«9 
.5«H 

.624 


.N7 
.TS 

.•M> 

.'m 

.3|» 

.(Kit 

,42: 

.3u: 

.M4 
.M9 

.«» 
.7^^ 

2,ICj5 
1.D41 


1.57 

,02e 

,.57i 

.Si!: 

261 

.02», 

.3T4 

.515 

132 

.079 

.900 

1  <S14 

451 
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.265; 

.M> 

J  OK 
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.457' 

.M.^ 

271 

.16a 

.3WO 

.4117 

im 

.109 

.7®, 

.««> 
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.^ 

.:*» 

'^1 
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.S.19, 

i.fOf^ 

11M 

.0->5 

':S 

.3DS 

107 

.111, 

.SM, 

'278 

.0H3 

.*45i 

.41N 

224 

.056 

.W 

i.m 

367 

.111, 

.113: 

.395: 

114 

.142; 

.511 

.112; 

2tA 

.117, 

.aa; 

.E2 

176 

.14|i 

.Toil 

*.^ 

aoft 
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.323 

.«!» 

177 

.0^! 

.559 

.:s» 

14B 

.WO, 

.as; 

.S05 

119 

.090, 

rjsff: 

.535 

238 

.  149 

.506 

.2JS 

U6O1 
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.23* 
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.3iR3 

.4:3! 

09U 

T?3 

I 

.214! 
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1^ 
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.0^^ 

.»• 
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.»! 
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.2M» 
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1 

:^ 

.8h7 
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1% 

1 
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230, 

.0661 

.3941 

.sai, 

0(» 

1 

.428; 

.?«o 

329, 

.0331 

.4941 

.*» 

265 



.7631 

.5<H 

« Includ(»(l  in  ilc^Mi-  imm  ncHrleiit. 

6 Including  .1.  ,if.    ih<m  suicide. 

r  IncJudinK  1  r-un  marupmus  and  inanition. 

(2  Not  including  deaths  irom  uiaru-imiJi  and  inanition  of  others  than  infants. 

r  IncludinR  number  in  rown^hlp. 

/Not  including  deaths  from  premature  birth. 

ffDatii  are  for?  months;  e&tVvcT  iciyjT^iHbunved., 
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.165 
.167 

.276 
.910 
.917 

.165 

.607 

l.«66 

U,6fll 
15,?23 
17,639 

m 

1U9 



.028 

"Vias 

Im 

""m 

**'6a« 

^^^H 

.27S 

.028 

.111 

.44& 

.278 

.417 

20.52n 

IJO 

^^H   ^v  ■ 

.223 

1.H37 
.813 

223 

*n7a 

''.osi 

1.753 
.617 

1.364 

20.787 
14.942 

111 

112 

"\*^ 

"Viio 

Be 

.(J28 
.03S 
.117 

1.009 

.T38 

1.4tiU 

1.106 
.068 

.2»2 
.170 
.029 

.650 
1.19ft 

.454 
2. 1V1 

16.461 
13.417 

m 

114 
115 

.175 

'".a^ 

^■rt^ 

.m 

.. 

.3W1 

....--- 

.117 

Am 

1.B15 

16. 2n 

116 

^^H    . 

.050 

1.7P1 
1.8^4 

.616 

.912 

.206 
.086 

.7*11 

11 19. 107 
18.212 

117 
11R 

\iiB 

'Vow 

^H    /ii.^ 

.tKiv 

.tjt;4t' , 

*'Voa6 

"'.'dw 

r.«W0 

.A^ 

.069 

12.579 

110 

^M     .207 

,119 

,0'A)     .ttao 

"'im 

.>,.... 

1.13 

-fttH 

.m 

14.646 

120 



,oeo 

.0?0 
.827 
.618 

.416 
,774 
.302 

.238 
.060 
,211 

.a27 
l.0ft7 

i.275 
.997 

10.533 
N.9^16 
13.077 

121 
122 
128 

.5^ 

ii!  I 

-Jil       .091 

'Im 

.211 

^B      .105 

.iKJfi. 

'"'mi 

Mil 

.oai 

1.192 

Am 

.0W2 

.K25 

Am 

16.992 

124 

^^^K.».... 

*'*.*iai 

.  12a     ,  o;ji 

Am 

^ 

.6S2 

.214 

.276 

1.072 

1  10(3 

in.  42S 

125 

^H   .oaa 

.(wa 

TjOh 

A*S1 

\'6g3 

.473 

1.073 

.063 

1.3«» 

.032 

17.234 

126 

^H     .100 

.032 

Ati'i 

.t)t*.» 

1.998 

.9H3 

.032 

.411 

.032       14.938 

127 

^H     .W7 

Am 

'"'097 

.57* 

Ai^l 

.(Ma 

UTO-l 

.m 

14.966 

128 

^H    .129 

'.m 

.0:32 

.77a 

.097 

ASSi 

-226 

9.4(H 

129 

^B     .«££ 

• ..  ^ 

...       .OCA 

,mi 

"  .  032 

"Vwft     I.2S9 

1,224 

.097 

•!--( 

''-'^'> 

21.137 

130 

^M  .m 

.......| 

.006 

.(A'8 

.OrUi 

.  o:i:i 

.mi;     .Jw 

.2iJR 

.033 

10.66S 

131 

^H    .OHf 

.W 

.t)Ort 

;oflei'*'.63» 

r.mi 

.197 

.ltf7 

14.^2 

1^2 

^^^^H 

.OW 
.166 

.302 
1.022 

.296 
.791 

"m 

[k*rf 

/^'A 

lLfi67 
17.186 

131 

^■".'m 



"Vi32 

.too 

.  tua 

...m 

,8.12 

.fS9& 



1.559 

1. 691 

18.107 

186 

' 

1 

B 

A 

from  tti'tito  nophritiii. 

■ 

00. 

V  o(  ht-nrt 

,1900. 

I 

(iiHLNI^ 

^^^^ 

■11  i 

fk'ra*  bobif},  and  l^roi 

»thc>Kpltiiir 

B 

h 

\fA  €^t» Ui Q 

J 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMEXT  OF  LABOB. 


Table  IX. —DEATH  RATE  PER  1.000  I*OPUL,%.TIOX. 


Mar- 
ginal 
Dum- 


Cities. 


Population 
estimated  by 

hvnlth 
di^portiDcnt. 


8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
lU 
20 
21 
22 

2t 
26 
26 
27 

28 
20 

r.0 

31 
32 
33 
»1 
Sf> 
3»i 
37 
3.S 
S'J 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
5«J 
51 
52 
63 

55 

5<) 
57 
58 
59 
(M) 
61 
62 
6:) 
64 
&> 

et\ 

67 
6s  I 

69  i 

70  . 


New  York,  N.  Y 

<?hit'Tij?o.  Ill 

riiilAilelphia,  Tu  ... 

.St.Loui.s,Mo 

Bivston.  Ma.*<A 

Baltimore.  M<1 

('levelan<l,  ( )hio 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Sjin  Francisco,  (.^-al. . 
CincinnaU.Oiiio.... 

l*itl*a)ur|f,Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washinjfton.  D.C... 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J  . . . . 

I»uisville,  Ky 

MinneapolL^,  Minn  . 

Providence,  K.  I 

IndiAnap(^li.<).  Ind.. . 

Kanms  City,  Mo 

8L  Paul.  Minn  . 


Ro(rhe.ster.  N.Y 

Denver,  C^'lo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pn 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  M»is.s 

Syracuse,  rf .  Y 

New  Huven,  Conn 

Patcrson.N.J 

Fall  Kiver,  Mass 

St.J«»oph..Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

IrfW  Ani^'elcs,  ( 'ill 

Memphis,  Tenu 

Scranton.  Pa 

Lowell.  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge.  Ma.sa 

Portland.  Orcg 

Atlanta,  Uh 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Najihvillc,  Tcnn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford.  Conn 

Reading,  !*a 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trt*nton,N.J 

BridgeiKirt,  <\)nn 

Lynn,  Ma5s 

Oakland.  Cal 

I>iwn;nce.  Mass 

New  Bedford.  Maj« 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Kpringtlold,  Mass 

Pomerville,  Mjuss 

Tn)v.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansvi  lie.  Ind 

Manch«*ster,  N .  H 

rticR,N.Y 


l>e«»rin,Jll 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah. Ga  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Death  imte  on 
omclalde«lh  Popnlallon  .^iiS'**5^ 
rate  (not  in-     atTweiftb    r-Sfth?!* 

birtBs).      :      LlilUD.        elSdi^- 
.      Urthf-.. 


8.444.675 

20.57 

1        3,437,202 

2Kj 

1,6»<,575 

14.68 

l.eir*.57o 

11^ 

1,293,697 

19.38 

l,29:i.6y7 

l.«  j» 

575,200 

17. 12 

675.238 

ITli 

560,892 

20.82 

560.^(92 

•ji.  ^■j 

Ml,  000 

19.78 

508,967 

21  /: 

395.000 

15.  45 

3«I,7fJt 

V:-» 

352,387 

14.18 

352.387 

Ul« 

360.000 

18.82 

342.782 

»:« 

326.000 

16.60 

325,902 

K-;i 

321. 616 

19.47 

321.616 

liMT 

800,000 

24.75 

2^7. 101 

S'sC 

305,000 

al4.14 

2S5.704 

p.  16 

290,000 

13.88 

2S5,315 

14  :i 

278, 577 

21.37 

278.718 

21   % 

250,000 

20.02 

246,070 

•J-.vl 

206,433 

20.52 

206.433 

» .'i 

2W.731 

16.02 

204,731 

V*.i1 

202,718 

12.31 

202.718 

12. -1 

175.597 

20.95 

175.597 

•^\'A 

175.000 

15.01 

169, 16^1 

IV  .Si 

180.000 

14,35 

163,752 

IV  77 

165.  OOr) 

10.53 

163,065 

in.« 

lti2,608 

613.97 

162.608 

u:;: 

133,  K>9 

M7.53 

133,859 

tiT.y 

150.000 

12.81 

131,822 

li  01 

130,000 

17.66 

129.8l«6 

17.  fj* 

140,000 

11.16 

12.'.,.  .60 

1144 

118,421 

18.77 

118,  121 

i«7: 

108. 37  i 

15.08 

108,374 

l.V."» 

108.400 

18. 15 

108,027 

i\:> 

105,619 

17.83 

105,171 

IT.W 

106.000 

20.81 

lW,8d3 

2Mt 

l(ft,000 

6.78 

^02.979 

f.i'l 

102,556 

69.74 

102.555 

10. 1.^ 

102. 479 

16.87 

102,479 

16  <7 

106,000 

21.10 

1W,«20 

21. r* 

102,026 

19.61 

102,026 

l?.^l 

94. «» 

19.47 

»t,969 

19.17 

100,  (XX) 

17.89 

W,  151 

19.«.X> 

91,886 

16.84 

91,886 

K^M 

90,426 

clO.  ft5 

90,  126 

10.21 

131,000 

13. 47 

89.872 

19.t;3 

90,000 

612.59 

87,565 

612  91 

85,000 

14.21 

85,333 

H.IH 

100,000 

20.14 

85.050 

T.^ 

»),«65 

rf21,96 

80,865 

2iN» 

90,000 

8.70 

80.671 

9.n 

79,950 

18.17 

79.M50 

i«jii 

80,000 

17.86 

78.961 

18.10 

76,508 

19.27 

76,fi(« 

19.27 

75,935 

18. '23 

76,935 

1«.2J 

73.307 

17.11 

73.307 

17.41 

71,000 

17.89 

70,99*> 

17.  ^'.J 

C8,513 

16.85 

68,513 

I'v  <» 

75,000 

12.13 

66.9*X) 

13  V.» 

62.559 

19.98 

62.559 

If.*** 

62.000 

20.73 

02,412 

20.  W 

62,139 

n.36 

62,139 

]1.3ii 

62,059 

18.42 

62,iX>9 

1S.42 

02,  (XX) 

15.60 

rd,tV|3 

l.V«d 

70,000 

22.10 

60,651 

25.  M 

61,000 

21.93 

69,»i4 

tl'A 

60,000 

14. 52 

69.tX*7  t 

14. 7.; 

60,000 

19.45 

56.987  ' 

20.  4"* 

66,388 

20.41 

66.383 

30.11 

aO.O(X) 

el2.25 

66.100  > 

12.  IC 

65.807 

83.65 

55,807 

$S.  lo 

f«,000 

/28.61 

M.244  , 

32.75i 

70,000 

9.77  1 

5:J,531  i 

12.7* 

a  Not  including:  deaths  of  rcsidentK  who  died  out^de  city. 

6  Not  including  deatlw  from  premature  birth. 

r  Not  including  14  deatiu)  from  prematare  birth. 

d  Not  including  71  deaths  of  noonsfiidents. 

c  Including  stillbirths. 

/Not  including  204  de*tbs  wlthoat  phyaiciiui. 


UilM. 


dcpiUUiicUU 


63.000 
65,000 
&2,7S3 
fiS.UUU 
fiCOOO 
65.  ODD 
60,167 
60,145 
5O.(i0a 
50.000 

46^712 
46,9» 

40^000 

60.000 
40,018 

SOtOQO 

10.  an 

40.000 
SK,46U 
».415 
iO.ODO 

40/000 
S7.0(X> 
4^,(300 
40,000 
«T.O0O 

85,67:2 
25, 41ti 
HS,2&I 
3&,600 
ft4JfiO 
34»2SS 

S3,  est 

aa.ouu 

35,000 
22,722 
32.037 

S2.000 
35,000 
Itl.OUR 
80,000 
S5.000 
aO.&40 
85,000 
SS.4S0 


bii-awj. 


19.40 
1S.7« 

11.90 

n.as 
mos 

16.  TO 
21.11 

QlKU 
21.24 

13.43 
20.25 
22.ft8 
<?R.71 
11.  S3 

w.2y 

14.J5C 
7.  TO 
13.80 
19.  V« 

n.m 

20.19 

(2LV4G 

lfi.15 

2fijn 

ij.Si 
<l««.«l 

0.O4 
^5,20 
10.83 
14.»GZ 

9.43 
14.25 

17.  IB 
20. 58 
19.  «C 
14.91 
in.4rj 

13,42 
r/19.27 
/t?J.24 
I?  16. 74 
18,21 
12.58 
14, 61 
10, 11 
14,95 
12,87 
16.99 
10.42 
17.23 
14.94 
14.58 
tr8.77 
21.14 
10.  ($0 
1Z49 
Jl.m 
1(80 

msi 


Df^th  rHtf»oa 

'      -    '  -    fai- 

11- 

M..>-  1  nut  i«- 

cluillite  t»UU- 

53.321 

22.93 

52,989 

11.31 

6r;.7«a 

14,49 

&2,i;io 

19  70 

51,731 

14.06 

51,118 

K.68 

SO. 167 

15.09 

f.;»  1.45 

19.00 

n.fl3 

22.07 

*.-,  r..ij 

020.78 

45,712 

21. 'i4 

45.116 

&12.75 

44  AkT. 

1S.4H 

■J  t .  •  ■  r 

20.25 

'i'j  ■.'  .s 

22.  til 

4-'  7'-. 

<!6.83 

3-'   1    ■■ 

tft.65 

'i:.  ::' 

14.12 

"ii.ii;* 

14. 8« 

^y^Mi 

9.«l 

io,ee 

11.  HI 

m,m 

19.98 

W.441 

21.80 

S?,231 

20.19 

S&,978 

16.42 

*«.«7S 

ih.m 

3»,4«J9 

2S.M 

3».415 

19.^4 

88,307 

623.59 

SK,26S 

l».72 

87, 7» 

«1M.3H 

:rr,7i4 

11.98 

87.175 

15.29 

u^mn 

U.21 

W.07K 

11.45 

ak297 

11. 6S 

8«.3fiZ 

15.  ri 

315.990 

17.CV4 

95,«5ft 

30.  ^•a 

S5.(R)6 

20.79 

85.672 

14.94 

'A  41/; 

16.16 

95,254 

n.42 

SI,  227 

18.35 

34.159 

/13.24 

34,072 

19.  U 

8S.9K8 

ia.2i 

33.708 

I2.ri8 

n,&r4 

14.64 

n,tm 

10.5tl 

SJ.5S7 

11.05 

SMll 

IS,  06 

«2,T22 

16.99 

:i2,tvTr 

16, 42 

81.C«2 

17,23 

83, LSI 

U.94 

31.091 

14,96 

si,a^ 

940 

Sl.fTM 

21  11 

80,  an 

10.66 

80.47U 

UJtl 

«>,«<l 

11.57 

80,^ 

17  14 

S0,1M 

18.11 

'876 
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Tablk  X.— area  of  rrBLIC  PARKS  AND  MILES  OF  STREETS.  SEWERS.  AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS. 


Mar- 
Kinal 
num- 
ber. 


i  Public  parks  (HcrcH). 


Miles  <»f  stifctH  imvfd  witit— 


Cities. 


Owned 
by  city. 


I 


Other. 


!  Granite 

,Cobblc-!    and    ' 

Htoncs.  belgian 

blockK. 


Briek)«. 


New  York.  N.  Y 

ChieuKO.  Ill 

Philauelphia,  Pu 

St.  LouIh,  Mo 

80-100,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohi.) 

Buffalo.N.  Y 

San  Francisco.  1 -nl 

Cinciunali,  Ohio 

Pittj«burg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  J>ii 

Detroit,  Mieh 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.  J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Ixmisvllle.  Ky 

Minnea]K>li.s,  Minn 

l*rovidenre,  R.  1  

Indianapolis,  In<i 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

i  Denver,  C-olo 

i  Tt)ledo,  Ohio 

I  Allegheny,  Pa 

■  ColumbiL«,  Ohio 

.  Worcester,  M ns.s 

'  SyracuK*,  N.  Y 

'  New  Haven,  ("uu 

'  Paterson,  N.  J 

.  I'^iU  River,  Mav^ 

i  St.  J«>s»'ph.  Mo 

I  Omaha,  Ne!)r 

I  Ixw  Auj^elef.Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Ma-ss 

Albany,  N.Y 

('ambndge,  Ma.M 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Grand  Rapid.s.  M  ich 

Dayton,  Oiiio 

Richmond.  Va 

Na«<hville,  Tenn 

Scuttle,  Wash 

Hart  ford.  Conn 

Reading,  i'a 

Wilmingt<»n,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Bridgeport .  Conn 

Lynn,  Mjlss 

Oakland.  Cal 

IjB wrence,  M:lss 

New  Bedford.  Mas< 

Des  Moines,  low  a 

Springlleld,  Ma^s 

SomervlUe,  Mjish    

Tn)y,N.Y 

Hobokeii.  N.J ^ 

P^'ansville.  Ind ' 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Utica.N.Y 

Peoria.  Ill ' 

Charleston,  S.  C i 

Savannah,  Ga i 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 1 


6, 7-29. 9H 

-MM.  49 

3,071.00 

2,  ih:l  :<9 

2, 620. 00 

1.2.VJ.44 

1.4as.l9 

1.02.S.r.O 

I.l97.ri0 

53*.).  00 

900.0^3 

.''ij2.  t'S 

1.199.00 

4-C.i^l 

19.16 

22. 20 

l.aTO.OO 

l,.^^^1.01 

MO.  00 

1,2:35.00 

1.W1.70 

frtW.  42 

670.45 

Ml.  00 

^.09. 00 

350.  CM) 

i9<;.oo 
mi. '  6 

24i<.  9'J 

1,100.00 

96.42 

89.32 

27.00 

.'H»2,44 
3. 7-20. 01 
13.35 
97. 17 
6'<.50 

2(W'..  ^3 

205.29 
V>\  OU 
136. 26 

K.OO 
376. 00 

X.40 
353. 70 
512.  ^5 
197. 79 
2»;9. 6S 

4.  U) 

63. 05 

215.63 

2. 46;i.  75 

1x2. 00 
129.33 
227. 00 
1(VH.  20 
4JM.61 

52. 10 

20.00 
9.  W 

17.  IX) 
153.  (K) 

10. 96 

350.00 

A:  616. 30 

68.62 
110.00 


1.00  ■'  22S.70 

I  ,         •>   •IQ 

1 '         — -^ 

60.96 

\ 321.25 


l.<i07.00  ' 


I       220.  M)  ' 
I         S5.3«i  , 


20. 21 
70.00 
56. 57 
:v>.  ft! 
16.02 


3,59«;.27 
312.  .'H)  ' 


11.01 
12.75 


9.19 


4.74 
1.00 


1.16 


17.04 

9.20 

.02 


.13 
1.11 
.60 


459.42 
28.79 

S5H.50 
63.48 
87.83 
31.88 

'"'6.'24' 
9t).88 
47.00 
88.47 
25.66 
5.11 
8.77 
27.  C9 
46.25 
75.78 
17.32 
12.69 
29. 4S 


2.21 


■ 

1 

H.36  j 
3.19 

1 

1       \a) 

21.09 


'"' 

"".'76' 

12.00 


6^2. 40 
14.44 


80.  SI 
2-29 

26.20 

26.40 
9.48 

1L71 

1.71 

4.43 

.84 

8.28 

.11 

25. 15 
1.71 
3.15 
l.(»2 

16.40 

30.41 
5.71 
4.16 

52,  IK» 

"i.'/^" 

24.00 
3. 61 


4.00  I 


180.  I**) 
.75 


.70 
95.00 


10.79 
9. 57 
6. 00 
1.2: 
3.4s 


20.48 

48.  M 

127.  M 

16.79 

.80 

1.24 

79.30 

9.(& 

"ib'io 

25.75 
2.(y> 

.52 
3.85 

.05 

9.18 

.42 

21.27 

86.  (H 

4.39 

6.68 


16.97 

.70 

.79 

2.IX) 

4.W 

11.68 

.10 

2.  ni 

1.  15 


0.0^ 
749. 5.S 


5.  ^3 


*i.'iV»" 


222.  »i* 

61. 13 


flO.22 


13.45 

1.14 

23.  r 

.71  I 


62.81 

13. 4s 

12.93 

75.11 

.22 

C39 

3.79 

6.69 

.01 

5.27 

•  . .   . 

11.57 

14.J.S 

.46 

6.03 

1.67 

3.93 

.09 

.In 
1.4^ 
.  :-.0 


•>^.«:i 

i*.:- 

ii...-i 

^».  f". 
21?. '■" 
'.• ». ' 

:\.' 

i:-.'..:; 
41.': 

\\.\* 
IT. '-I 

1.:.- 
4.' 

41."- 

15.  1. 
41.:: 

i».. .: 


s.ii 
2.r- 


:i.!>l 
2.W 

»st»J  I 

r.4j 


.25 
12.58 
1.^5  ' 


.13 


I.  6'.)  I 
5.00  I 


3.  15 
3.71 

5.  W 

21.23 ; 

15.90  , 


U).:o  I 

2.69    . 

.11    . 

7.(ai 


ll.f 

'  6.  ■'<' 
.  4J 


.25 
3. :« 

.82 
4.84 


2.61  '. 

5.91  I 

.41  I 

17.14  '. 

2.07  I 

(a)  I. 


24.00 


.31 
23.71  , 


1.79    . 


4.V 

4.-^.1 
2.  t" 

3_'.r4 

S.lJ* 


(«i) 


a  Not  reported. 

b  Including  1.354  acres  outjaidc  city  limits. 

d  Including  emiAovctta  owwlV\i\v;  ^««^^  vsvxva\^ji  «\\.^  \cddVuu 
e  iDcluaiug  2a.&  Tni\ea  ol  xcwA  owVA^ft  ^AX.'s  \\m\x», 
/  Not  including  «U«itB  \n  ^«tt\^o^J  ift«w»Ai  «»stf£»^ 


!•    ..,IHJ 

;  I. 

-,  <. 

2i»  W 

"ii'7«' 

i2.iS!S 

70,7. 

,  2;.' 

iiau' 

^Kh 

10.18 

m 

11V*V> 

.47 

"jiis* 

KW 

36.00 

0&.09 

..JJ 

IL 

■ 

1* 

iu» 

P 

l-. 

.» 

...1 

**6. 

.,,,,, 

12.00 


3M  - 

« 

*'  *  j 

4 

'i;;;;;^ 

Lll 

...!^*. 

7.87 

.^iM.  v.. 
2^J^'>  I 
]H.4t 
134.  M  I 
106.11 
100. '^f^ 
•£:r  -  ■ 
lit 

'Ji 
I2r 

M 
11' 
11- 

8: 

</ 
1;.; 

XH 
ho.  1'^ 

20.25 
87.  Oa 

121.00 
1L5.03 
(ia>00 

176.  GB 

1V2.UU 
14.14 
^^  l?i 


78,  A8  I 


(.1,  IK> 

97.33 
38.70 

20.  N1 

SO  ■" 
i; 


>1U.  1-' 

47,  «7 


oi5  00 


77.78 
137.00 
121.48 

36.00 

9-2.  on 

30  17 


m 
IW.  w 

70.  iC 
2!*.  21 
WO.  00 
G.OO 


^50. 00 
40.  (X> 
22.^ 
2&,00 
10.00 
^•7.00 

'-1 


26,00 
21il,  X« 
HO.UU 
IIU.OT 
66,60 
3W,  a 


;M(5.ao 
os.oy 

6.!«,  31 
(«) 
Ul.  73 
123.  Th't 
00.00 
40.00 

ao,Hy 

■il.29 

(a) 

126, 18 

mm 

33.60 
(ii.'ik, 

il.75 

3a.  22 

L80 

i  ..; 

a.  li^i 
40.00 
17.16 
70.00 

9.70 
1$.50 
23.  II 

moo 

*a^ 

14,f-0 

\n) 

.V2,00 

in) 

ia) 

4I<.10 

12,00 

{a) 

18.76 

ioJii' 

21.32 
22.23 
60.  OD 
27,  »7 
12.00 
10,  00 
*i,04 
C,  50 
20,  VtJ 

vLm 


164.  70 

yao.io  I 


m.d(»i 


&<»i;,oo 

234.  W 
817.20 


l«) 


11.1. 

(n|     I 


iS.  H*i  I     5f>,  »7  ' 


Hi     Jv 

129,05 

(a) 
bO.OU 

77,  lA 
ITS.  14 
27.Cf3 
r>6,  24 
50,  .'VO 

m.6i 

44.80 

!  '..,  Ifif 
i-M,  Ml 


'I'J.  X'i 

75i.lft  I 


41,42 
35.00 
Ml,  Oft 
76.  K« 
104,62 
W.OO 

<«) 

87.00 


a.3> 

89. 2a 


»»27 


.98 
44,2t5 
29,76 
5.09 

.36 


2.<»» 
.73 
(«) 
4,24 

1.00 
(«) 

40.rKJ 
.39 


l#.i,  UH 

M.10 

, 

4"W 

(ai 

ijjK.  4r» 

SW.74 

27.70 

b.67 

2.00 

12,00 

fi6.20 

6.00 

36.30 

44,52 

A0,60 

34.  »4 

«7,70 

2?  2«> 


907.86 
221.20 
275.30 


*,»12  00 


OT.ao 


I M.  Hi 
240,25 
206.00 
lOfi.OO 
160,00 
125, S7 


120.00 

127.  4.S 


ir.h,  L'.' 

c  1  -Zi .  -iJ 

226  49 

K(5,56 

253.91 

143,00 

ir,6.20 

101.00 

00.82 

&2.O0 

14«?.ii7 

87.00 

IW.  12 

45.00 

178. 5e 

68.17 

<»f>.22 

56,00 

72. 1'.'i 

49.19 

lf.tO.(JO 

a9.24 

ie.60 

85,00 

124.62 

ca.e6 

161.00 

1^.76 

142. 10 

70.00 

57.93 

A  75. 34 

M.26 

87,60 

8»,Hy 

30.00 

110.09 

:*».22 

ffl.  1» 

112.00 

Ki».33 

91.82 

i;mj,  m 

fi0.74 

110.76 

66,00 

53.00 

42.  MO 

64.  (f7 

4A.00 

l>l.07 

hl.m 

90.00 

35.00 

37.;i3 

38.00 

i62.Cn» 

»2.60 

U«<.20 

itaaio 

1*5.39 

23.50 

7.VOO 

20,00 

fri*.  75 

41,90 

176.00 

W.00 

6S.60 

12.00 

C2.99 

20,79 

67.04 

41.87 

SK.42 

iW.32 

77.70 

28.80 

88.04 

28.00 

14.00 

10.85 

22.00 

221.60 

70.20 

2iK.0O 

77.82 

i27.23 

70.80 

60.00 

58.  4S 

26.  ai 

«).») 

63.  47 

ai.ll 

81.00 

23,897 

lo.irrs 

7.222 
4,893 
7,000 
4,200 
l,8C3 
2^328 
8.000 
2,100 
1.600 
1.470 
1,100 
1,641 
],ft»9 
1.300 
460 

970 

X.C24 

750 

/1. 500 

CSO 
800 
701* 

mi 

47*^ 
476 
403 
425 
110 
226 
176 
609 

1,2«4 
500 

^425 
850 
600 

5(20 
1,0»7 

^60 
878 
822 
460 
990 
660 
185 
200 
501} 
200 
10b 
260 
666 
177 
170 
258 
420 
626 

aoo 

100 
150 
130 
tl202 
276 
178 
227 
282 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
JA 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 

n 
34 
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Table  X.— AREA  OF  PUBLIC  PARKS  AND  MILES  OF  STREETS.  SEWERS,  AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS— Concluded. 


a  Including  "other." 

MncludtMi  in  '•lile." 

r  Including  68  miles  of  road  ouU4de  city  limit!i. 

d  Including  employees  operating  road  outside  city  limits. 

f  Not  rt»p<)rted. 

/Incluaing  9  90  miles  of  toad  outside  city  limits. 


Cities. 

Public  pcLrks  (acres).  | 

Miles  of  .Htreels  i>aTe«l  with— 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Ow^ned 
by  city. 

1 

Other.    1 

1 
1 

1 

Cobble- 
sUmes. 

Granite 

and 
belgian 
blol-kH. 

Brick*. 

1 
Wood- : 

en 
blocks. . 

1 
'2:5^' 
*  6.7i 

'i'56' 


1 
.\5phAlt' 

and 
aspha:t 
blwfc. 
1 

71 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

321.63 
250.00 

1 

72 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Prt 

1 



0.68 

"ie.'ao' 

L70 
.25 

0.97 
6.37 

.47 

7.65 

26.00 

.54 

73 

35.00 

6.M 

U.Ol 

7.59 

11.^7 

74 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilke.sbarre,  Pa 

20. 42 
39.26 
14.30 
42. 21 
113.00 
11.00 
95,80 
48.31 
23.71 
96.50 
46.30 
14.13 

..M 

75 

K$> 

7ti 

Kansas  City,  Kaim 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkerd.N.Y 

Norfollc.Va 

Waterburv,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mas55 

Fort  Wavne,  Ind 

i 

10. 41  < 

77 

16.00  1 
i 

5J.?i  1 

78 

1.00 

9.40 
2.42 
9.60 
2.25 
2.61 

**'i.*78* 
.23 

79 

.63 

2.30 

LOO 

1.16 

13.24 

2.74 

7.82 

.47 

16.37 

.50 

4.75 

3.50 

14.49 

**i6.*47' 

*  iiVro' 

15.52 
*'5.*25' 

6.1*7  ■ 

80 

1 

6.80 
.08 

2.63 
.10 

8!fo 
4.  IS 
3.61 
3.34 
2.41! 
2.00 

81 

1 

82 

8:} 

1 

81 

Youngstown,  Oliio 

Houston,  Tex. 

85 

8r> 

Covington.  Ky 

1 

87 

Aknm,  Ohio 

DallaH,  T'ex 

99.00 
13.  UO 
61.89 

io.oo' 

1.50 
100.60 
2*3.00 
238.00 

1 

88 

1 

89 
90 
91 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lanea.ster,  Pa 

IJncoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Ma.s8 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Augusta,  Gft 

::::::::::! 

1 

.39 

L40 
12.33 

6.>: 

l.Ur< 

^7  ' 

92 

""*25.'66"| 

40.00  , 

! 

93 

•i'fii 

.57 

.14 

l.Ot 

23.00 

.25 

.80 

2.00 

6.92 

.50 

.06 



5.  ft; ' 

94 

1.13 
5.73 

K7 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Al  t(K>na,  Pa 

.1^ 

96 

.13 
6.00 

6  4-J  1 

97 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

:w.5i 

5.00 
20.00 
99. :« 

2i:i2. 00 
25.00 

G98.00 

258. 80 
48. 25 
20.00 
6.00 

102. 70 
15. 13 
61.00 
23.00 
75.29 
3.00 
46.00 
8.50 

211.00 
^.00 

18.00 

49.80 

102. 91 

160.  IK) 

25.70 

15. 00 

1.00 

3.00 

121.60 

22. 80 

8.00 

7.50 

71.00 

98 

Mobile.Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

2.50 

.....v.'. 

2,00 

99 

2.01 
.75 

.lu 

100 
101 

Little  Hock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

1 

102 

Galveston,  Tex 

103 

Tacoina,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

S[>okane,  Wa.sh 

1  64  1 

101 



3.60 

la's 

42.00  , 

.20 
4.42 
A.\fd 
22.25 
10. 72 

'".'uV 

2.  i ')  1 

10(> 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuquo,  Iowa 

Quincy.lll 

South  Bend,  1  iid 

3.fVI  1 

107 

151. 00  ; 

.79 

1 

108 

109 

1 

2.0) 

"iC^'l 

110 

Salem,  Mass 

1 

"*8.*ii' 

14.00 
■'*i.'25' 

1  70 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y' 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport.  Iowa 

8.25 

2.59 

.2.5 

20.  (H 

12.95 

22.98 

.20 

L92 

2.25 

*        1 

112 
113 

6.66  : 

..:'',. 

Ll'l  ' 

5J  1 

114 

1 

•      1 

115 

McKeesDort  I'a 

'"i'bo'w 

7.30 
LOO  I 



5.62 

110 

SiJriuKtleld,  111 

5.00 

117 

(.'hel.M'a,  Mass 

"'i.'i'j' 

2.30 
4.19 

118 

Chester,  Pa 



*"4.*27 
LOO 

119 

York,  Pa 

120 

Maiden,  Mass 

60.30  ; 

33.50  i 
119.00  , 
800.00  1 

. 

.50 
2.89 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 

12.92 

.88 

6.27 

122 

Newton,  Mass 

123 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

3.00 

6.70 

5.W 

121 

Bavonne,  N.J 

2.00 

1*25 

KnoxvlUe,  Tenn 

3. 66 
2.  :w 

126 

Schenectad v,  N.  Y 

5.00 

5.20 

.48 

1.00 
3.U 

9.70 

127 

Fitchburg,  Ma,s8 

128 

Superior,  >Vis 

33.82 
.03 

129 

Ro(;kfor<l.  Ill 

80.00 



L85 

1  *.•?< 

i:«) 

Taunton,  Mass 



.10 



3.71 

131 

Canton,  Ohio 

15.00 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

860.66  1 

2.2i 

2.21 

.60 

2.21 

133 

Montgomery,  Ala 

50.00 

.75 

it  14. 00 

4.65 
1.00 

3.98, 

'* 

134 

Auburn,  N,  Y 

;;;•;;;;;;! 

.05 
3.5J 

135 

Chattanooga,  Teun 

1 
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Tablb  Z.-AaEA  OF  PUBLIC  PARES  AND  MILES  OF  STREETS,  SEWERS.  AND  STREET 

RAILWAYS— Ooneluded. 


g  Incliiflinp  unpaved  streets. 

h  Inoltidiid  in  streets  jMived  with  grmvcl. 

i  [ncludiii^  3  milt'.^  of  road  outtddi"!  city  limits. 

i'  Not  including  mu(;adam  and  ji{ravel  not  rL*i>orted. 
lucludiiig  12  uere.s  outiiide  city  limits. 
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Table  XI.-CAUE   OF  STREETS,   FOOD  AND   SANITARY  INSPECTION.  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 
(iARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE. 


New  Yorlf.X.Y 

Chiefttci.Uh... ....... 

Philudt'Uthlii.PH.,,.. 

Btimon,  Mrtjis  .„.  =  .,.. 
BaUlnuirc,  Mr!........ 

CI  tvc  In  ml,  Ob  in...... 

Biim»Iw,>\Y  ......... 

8an  FnintiFC'irt, Till  ... 
CindnnutJ. Ohio  ..... 

Piiwbiirif,  Ufi 

NuwOrUnnsl^  ..... 
Detmll.^lkh......... 

MllWftUkcisVVJs^ 

Wa.^h!Ti]Drtr>n,  D.  C 

NeWitrk.N,  J  * ,.* 

JerKL-y  City, N.J  ...... 

Loiil!fVll|p,Ky  „-,,*„ 
MtniicjiL  lii-^iy,  Minn.. . 
ittivldt'iifc'.  ti.  T , .  „ . , 
ItiflliLiia|HLt]]H.  inrl  f 

8t.  Piiul.MJnri.. ^ 

Dt-nvcr.Cnlo  .,,....., 

Toli?rlo,  Ulilci ,„j 

Ane(fhpny,Pa». ; 

Cotimibn.i, OhJu  ..„.,| 
WorctsU^MiiWH...... 

gympuse.  N,  Y 

l^iiw  ntiV4'li,E!imii..., 

riiit^i>oii,N.J 

FflUKivcr.MttHn...... 

8t.ios.ppb,5lii> 

Omiihn.Ncljf.  *.»*.... 

I^is  AiiEflcM,  Vtkl , 

Mi^iispliKTonn,.. 

Rcniiikm,  Pa.  .,.„ 

Ltiwdl.  Mtttw  ......... 

Alb(iU.i',X.Y 

t\imbri(l|re,  jilttsw ..... 

PortldTiil,  (Irvg 

AUiiurfl,Gi*..  „.„,,». 
Grund  Hiii^ldi*,  Mli  h.. 

r>iiytoii.01j{rj 

lilchirtifiil,  Vii........ 

KjuihviUt'/lViiiii 

Beftitk%  \Viii.h......... 


Both.. 

Biith.. 
Ik.lb.. 
TJcjth.. 
Both,. 
Itoth.. 
Both.. 
Roth.. 

Both.. 
Ha  I  id. 
Roth.. 
Bnth., 
Roth.. 
Both.. 
Roth.. 
Bf>th,. 
Roth. . 
Btith, . 
Roth.. 
Both,, 
B*ith.. 
Both.. 

mm., 

B<jth.. 
Ro!b.. 
Botli . . 
Roth.. 
R^.th.. 
Roth.. 
R<ith . . 
Biith.. 
Bfitb.. 
ftolh., 

tiiuid. 
Ei>ih . , 
Both.. 
3ilH('h 
Unth.. 
Math. 
Er»th.. 
thiiid 
Roth,. 
Both., 
Roth. 
Both. 


(^jium  yards  swept 
per  week. 


By  city. 


By  ran- 
tt*rlot». 


I 


Vtjm^dQQ 

2a,000,«K) 

^  if)  {/} 

,  l,fiOO,000 

a,  ijyO,4W  10,373,073 
...;  5,y9iJ,7l6 

9,000,0t»' 
2,4U0,0QCl' 
B,nO,U2tjl 

1,7,%  (K)0.1S,«CK».0@0 

2  m^c^i 


7:10. 

1190 
270 


030 


2JO0,O0O 
10,000.000 
1. 6.^1,017 


1,JOO,000 


ll,ftt>0,«Ot! 
ijS,000,flOO 

2,697, — 
1,6.^0,000 
S,OQO,«» 
4.0(]0,tfJ0< 

4,PiO.(>7lJ 

*  750, 6961 
4t,\tWi 

sa7,(jut>i 

],OUf»,000,. 

■M%mo\. 

l,49D,TiO. 
701MKKI, 

l.ti27,9fi<v 
I,f>2l,r-i8i 


2,n'V,443 


1,680,000 


97,000 


m. 

4U0. 
17S. 

257. 
I2  40U' 
79 
3U0. 


1,31X1 

m 

140 
143 

2&0 


1*76 
210 


1^. 
4  JO. 


Vn: 
200. 

450. 

100:. 

r30' 

t7&i. 

43. 

flnO', 

30. 

44. 

Tn, 
14 
at. 
7o  . 

ca;. 

fiO. 
If  100. 

a» 

30. 
4ft 


137 


i4& 


21 


Iiij|ieef(»v. 


Fwk! 


47 
J7 
& 

rM 
2, 
e' 

8 

1 
y' 

H 
4 
<-. 

1 


4& 

SI 
21 

23 
5 

a 


Aili«».  jrartufr, 
And  OiihtT 


Ton.*  of  a.s'lii^ 


By 

»3^-Hy.    ^ 


SU7  1,5^,^00. 


Irf) 


(A) 
M4p6ft* 
l#l.(iri»4 

(A> 


■21  &%M4 

17  fA) 

24  JtW,tWn 

Ni:*2  ;i4,S»a 

10  (/I 
11 


>*«,»04 


(/I 
(ft) 


3   krK^Jtt. 
(A) 

{h} 


/.1T7.4W: 


th) 
{A) 


4       iA) 


iAi 

3&.O00 

(A) 


i/ 


r     4..'yio. 

]       (A) 

f . .  .1 . . . . . . 

IS 


\tm 


1%  DUO  - 
(A) 

•^.  rt75  . 
lAl 
44,000. 

5{^  ^^ 


VaT 


I 


4     (/.     . 

4       iAj 


S1,J3I^ 


a  Not  Including:  150  porsons  employed  ))y  New  York  Street  Sprinkling  Association,  which  Kprinkltv 
Streets  by  contract  wltn  adjoining  property  owners. 
bIneludiuK  31,000  tons  removen  muler  pennit-withont  cost  to  city, 
c  Not  inol tiding  80  persons  who  remove  gurbagt^  under  permit  without  co«t  to  city. 
d  Included  in  garbage. 
e  Including  ashes. 
/Not  rei  sorted. 

Q  Including  3  for  3  months  only. 
h  I)isi>osed  of  by  householders. 
i  Employed  in  sprinkling  only. 

i  Employed  in  taking  garbage,  etc.,  from  wharf  and  dumping  in  bay. 
I*  Including  gart)age,  dead  animals,  and  other  refuse, 
nncluded  in  ashes. 
m  Including  12  sanitary  policcmon. 
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TaBLS  XL-CARB  op  streets,  food  and   sanitary  inspection,  and  DISPOSAL  OF 
GARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE. 


Aflhcfl 

.  gurbagf!,  And  other  r«^f1lMe. 

G&rl»sev 

[      Dead  niiimalH  nnd  other  Tctn^. 

ATerage 

persons 
employed 
Jn  temovnl 

ol  JMshes. 

and  other 
tcfumi. 

TiMu 

__ 

mid. 

Totw  btimed. 

Todift  othprwiBo 
dlffpoet^  of. 

TotlP  Klltt. 

Tonn 
humed. 

Tonp  ot  UiT- 
wlsetlifr 
pcHied  of. 

Mar- 
^nal 
num- 

By 

con- 
tract- 

on. 

By 

eon- 
trait'i 
lira. 

1 

Bycon- 
timot- 

ow. 

By 
city. 

By 

r<rn- 

OIH. 

By 

pliy. 

By 

pon- 
imet' 
or^ 

Br 
rity. 

By 

con-, 

ber. 

By 
city. 

e930 

By 

ccin- 

orj*. 

&  187, 000 

7ri,000 

1 

e7ai,:M0 

'•^ia 

(/) 

4S&    ''r) 

2 

..,,,, -._ 

ZU,*^ 

:::""": 

::::::  "/ 

ISO 
(A) 

3 

1 

::::::::: 

^'202 

12,344 

""'c^s 

IMJ 

AIM 

4 

I '., 

iB,m 

S:^ 

(J.  666 

5 

!:::::;]::::;:: 

m::" 

6 

i..<..^i....... 

29.  ice 

(A) 

7 

k::::j 

1 

8 

1  l,5H» 

(*) 

m 

lA) 

ih) 

(A) 

SA) 

(A) 

(A) 

.^% 

9 
10 

^,ain 

l,2fiO 

* 

30 

11 

.!..[. 

........ 

if) 

"'iio 

12 

J . 

..  *.. 

19,  i^ 

*t""" 

,.,.v* 

332 

'¥ 

205 

13 

1 

ST).  000 

* 

J 

14 

30.000 
14.000 

''"ao 

8S 
HO 

32 

"  "ip 

"  '"S2 

so 

40 

16 

L  ...i 



16 

J 

1 

17 

i 

li^ 

(') 

18 

ihi 

(A) 

C*) 

(A) 

20,191 

fi! 

ISi 

[I] 

fs? 

IKJ  !  iSl 

19 
20 

A...,..L...... 

i^M 

21 

V2.m 

6,Mt) 

eo 

22 

\':::y/'"V^ci:v/. 

23 

i...-..,_,,.,,j...,,.. 

1^,€00 

..</;>. 

a) 

U) 

t/) 

24 

,  (»> 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

(A) 

-  •■  ^* 

Xm 

25 
26 

i' 

i;i,ooo 

tZOQ 

1 

27 

r:-;::. 

,,, 

9,  7.'« 

100 

""""56 

(/) 

"'"'i 

31 
(A) 
(A) 

"""io 

4 

le 
s 

S7 

3 

12 

6 

28 

L  :      j 

9,m^ 

(/> 

29 

'::!::!i;::::;;::::;::: 

1,040 

80 

J 1. .,..., 

81 

..,,„:! 

.....J ,,, 

"*"** 

IS 

82 

1 

83 

iSJ 

Si 

iJi 

A) 
ft) 

;} 

in 

34 
83 

1^ ^. 

(A) 

25 
1!S 

4,oc6,..'r/„ 

87 

■'***';'■- " 

38 

4,fi00 

Jiol(iio 

"(*)" 

1 

39 

W 

(Al 

<*) 

60 

40 

41 

VIO.000 
36.814 

IT10,855 
1ft. OOO 
1,S79 

'Z'Zl'lf)" 

tie? 

42 

r 

43 

|..„„ 

44 

45 

'.V/.lluV.'lll 

17-1 

(/) 

(/>  U  — ^. 

46 

""'300 

47 

(*J 

1 

m 

(A) 

{5.U 

(/) 

48 

49 

n  For  6  months;  no  sweeping  for  6  montlifl. 
0  Tons  not  reported;  12,170  animals. 
}}  Including  dead  animals  and  other  refuM). 
q  For  7  months;  no  sweeping  for  5  mouths. 
r  For  8  months;  no  sweeping  for  4  montlis. 

8  Not  including  75  persons  who  remove  garbage  under  permit  without  cost  to  city. 
t  For  31  weeks;  no  sweephig  for  18  week-s. 
" prlva' 


tt  Sprinkling  done  by  private  persons. 

V  Removed  oy  householders;  burned  by  city.  , 

tt>  Including  persons  employed  in  removing  garbage,  but  not  inchulmg  chuin  ; 
27  persons, 
or  Including  garbage.  ,       ,  ,„ 

y  Included  in  persons  employed  in  sweeping  ana  sprinkling  streets. 


iU^,  which  avcmged 
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Tablr  XL— care  of    streets,  FOOD   \SD  8A.NITARY  INSPECTION,   AKD  DISPOSAL  Of 
GARBu\GE  AND  OTHER  REFCSE— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


I 


51 
52 

64 
65 
66 
67 
6$ 
69 
W 
61 
62 
63 
64 
Cm 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 

Hi 

7^! 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

m 

87 

as 

89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 


Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton, N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  — 

Lynn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cttl 

Lawrence,  Maw 

New  Bedford,  Ma^s . . 

Des  MoiniHJ,  Iowa 

Bpringfield,  Mass  . . . . 

Somerville,  Ma?* 

Troy,N.Y 

Hobokcn.N.J 

Evanfjville,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  n  — 

Utua,N.Y 

Peoria,lll 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  (ia 

Salt  Lake  City.  rtah. 
San  Antonio,  Tex  ... 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie.  Pa 

Elizabeth.  K.  J 

Wilkesb«rre,  l*a 

Kanros  City,  Kan?*. . . 

HiirriMbnrK,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  Ocmn 

Holyokc,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

Young«town,  Oiiio  . . 

Honrton.  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

•j  Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Baginaw.  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Maw 

Binghamton,  N.  Y  .. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  l»a 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.... 
Mobile,  Ala 


Hand. 

Both.. 

B<»th.. 

Both.. 

Both.. 

Both.- 

Mach. 

Both.. 

Both.. 

Both.. 

Both.. 

Both.. 

Hand 

Both.. 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both.. 

Both. 

Both. 

Mach 

Both.. 

Both. 

lV»th. 

Both.. 

(o) 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Bt>th.. 
B<»th.. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 


Square  yards  swept ;    Average 
ner  week.  persons 


,     personfl 
'  employed 
in  sweep- 
ing, Hprink- 
Ung,  etc. 


By  city. 


By  oon-  | 
tra£toti.  t 


I    By 
cUy. 


2,112.000. 
132. 120  . 

2,134.000. 
375,000, 
850.000. 


945, 0B§ 


100.000  . 
145,000- 
A598,8ftV. 
532,443'. 
800,000. 
725,000. 
792,0001, 


150,000 


m 
f 

50 

4&: 


125,000 


066,666;. 


1,225,000 
626,896 

3.780,556 
538,855 
5M),000; 
400.0001 
f  400.0001 
l/O.OOOt 

(a)  I 
699, 1881 
196,096 
1,200,000' 
725,000' 
143.492! 
612, 950: 
532.680; 
240.000; 
180,000 
500,000' 


8,043,3341. 


2Q 


lly 
con- 

OT3. 


luitpectoTs. 


Foo<l. 


15 

/^O)   in) 
HO. 

5' 

S2 

260 


^0. 


Sanl- 
ury. 


A»he.«.  garbage. 

and  otht:r 

refuse. 


Tims  of  a*he* 


«>-<•"?•    imrt- 
'    or>. 

I 


'A 
3 

i 


2S.0UU. 

Cf)         . 

Ir)" 
62.001). 
iC)        ! 
15.000. 
12.500. 

H.tW. 


f..?»*« 


14; 


(o) 


400,000!. 
1,500,000!. 
12«.>,000'- 
49i).H)0". 
760.000'. 
875,2601. 


3a5.0KSi. 
410,000:. 
40,000i. 
152, 000* . 


148,466 


/13i 
I 


51 
20 
110 

25 
/28' 

28 

(o)    I    (o) 
25' 

26 

40: I 

4o; ' 

2o; t 

37i i 

20-; j 

25; I 

7 
20* 


2! 

•2' 

!  1'' 

1        i! 


^1- 


22 
35 
10 
flO 
23 
80 


25 
12 

8 


18; 


i; 
i: 
1 
1 

2' 

rl 

1: 


..I  2 

'I 


ip) 


7 

4! 

«: 

V 

i 

5j 
3. 

3. 

,«* 

1' 
3i 

4i 

li 

4' 

6' 

4. 

1  . 

S. 

2 

1 

(»r)  I 
1 
2 

(')     . 

i; 


2i       (. 

3     ( 


a) 
a) 
(» 
ir) 

(r) 
<^) 

in 


10. '<W 


I      1*^' 


r)      ; 

(a)      ' 

1,900 

(r)       I 

K>,060 

in 


m93.0CO 

if) 
if) 
if* 


672. 

(')      i 
3.500-. 


ip)  '    c 

(=)  '    I 


if) 
if) 

lai 
to 
(O 

'it')" 

(>) 

it) 

(O 


0  Not  reported. 

t  Collected  by  contractor:  burned  by  city. 

c  Included  in  garbage. 

d  Including  ashes. 

f  Disposed  of  by  houftcholders. 

/Employed  in  sprinkling  only. 

oTon.s  not  reported:  176  animals. 

JlFor  7  nfonths;  no  sweeping  for  5  months. 

iThree  health  oflaceri',  each  acting  a.s  both  food  and  sanitary  1n«peetor. 

^Removed  by  hoa^feholders;  burned  by  city. 

1  Including  ashes,  dead  animals  and  other  refuse. 
I  For  8  months,  no  sweeping  for  4  months. 

m  Including  dead  animals  and  other  refuse, 
n  Included  in  ashes. 
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Tabu  XL— CABS  OP  8TREETO.   FOOD   AND   SANITARY  INSPECTION,  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 
OARBAQE  AND  OTHER  REPCSE— ConUnued. 


Ashes,  garbage,  and  other  refuse. 

Garbage. 

Dead  animalM  and  other  refuse. 

Average 

persons 

employed 

in  removal 

of  ashi«, 

garbage, 

and  other 

refuse. 

1    T..r, 

«old. 

By 

con- 
tract- 
ors. 

Tons  burned. 

Tona  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

Tons  w)Ui. 

Tons 
burned. 

Tt>ns  other- 
wise dis- 
p<^)8ed  of. 

1 

'By 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

i 
1 

By 

city. 

ft  7, 301 
dl,a00 

By 

con- 
tract- 
ors. 

By  city. 

Bv  con- 
tract- 
ors. 

eily. 

By 

tracl- 
ors. 

By 

city. 

By 

ber. 

city. 

i 

con-      By  '  coh- 
tnu't-  city.  |  tnu^t- 
ors.                ors. 

i           1 

!       1 

By 
city. 

2 
4 
8 

5 

14 

9 
2 
17 
36 

By 
con- 
tract- 
ors. 

9 
18 

"**'i7 
13 

"in' 

"ih 
60 

50 

1 

(a) 

51 

1 

' 

62 

1 

* 

9, 390] 

1,248 

ri3 

1 

67,000 

(ft) 

54 

6,314 

325 

"'(Vr 

"(Vr 

i.aoa 

20* 

**(>)" 

55 

ie) 

800 

(O 

'Ilaoo 

(0 

66 
67 

3,05^ 

:::::::::::: 

68 

(7) 

' 

59 

*3.'2«6 
2,3U0 

1,750 

1 

1 

1 

GO 

61 

1 

4,500 

'.'.'.'.'.. v.y"" 

..  .              L    ... 

62 



7,(XH» 

i 

•w 

IM 

lao 
(O 

'1' 



8 

63 

6,000 

1 

61 

(«) 
in} 

r  *" 

2o;        4 
(a)   '    (a) 

1     a 

39;...... 

2» 

10 

20 

ie)   1    («) 

.>.'..!  K 

12 

15; 

'         7 

25'        11 
8; 

1' 

4; 

146 

1 

S 

1 

J        24 

8 

y         :> 

65 

.  «l) 
if) 

(a) 
(c) 

(«) 

(0 

(a) 

(€) 
d  25, 58a 
dl7,60a 
2,?28 

fe'  s 

(a) 
(0 

66 
67 
68 

1 

i:r 

if 

69 

1.523 
jfct>,260 

1^1 



70 

71 

w 

if) 
(0 

i:i 

S 

(0 
9.000 

..I. 

(0 

1^5 

(e) 

?2 
78 
74 

1 

ie) 

y 

il! 

B 

« 

(|>) 

(7) 

75 
76 

77 
78 

a-> 

" 

<a) 

79 



(«) 

80 

6,2l4J 

in 

{^} 

U) 

(0 

81 

(a) 

*  '5,'5i5 
4,W2 

(a) 

"(«r 

82 

8,  i:'>.v 

'% 

83 

(O 

(0 

{€) 

'"(ay" 
d2.^« 

It') 

..<'!'  '^1 

('1 

84 
85 



(a) 

(a)    1 1   (^;j 

86 

150 

87 

If) 

(0 

it) 

U) 

lii 

2.  1^1  K> 

iif 

' 

88 

(0   1    (0 

89 
90 
91 

1 

125 

92 

(0 

(e) 

{€) 

(e) 
d9,7% 

ie) 

93 

GO 

(a) 

yl 

4,25^ 

95 

(c) 

(0 

64^365 

(c) 

(<^) 

(*) 

'^L 



96 
97 

d9,i* 

;« 

o  By  property  owners. 

p  Removed  by  contract  without  expense  to  city. 

q  Disposed  of  by  police  department. 

r  From  May  1  to  Decerat>er  31.  lUOO. 


9  Disposed  of  by  street  doaning  department  and  householders. 

'  by  housel 
«  For  1  month  only. 


f  Removed  by  householders  11  months  and  by  city  1  month;  amount  not  reported. 


»Not  including  citizens  working  in  lieu  of  payment  of  poll  t^ix  in  cash. 
tuTwo,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 
a:  Five,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  ins])ector. 
y  Health  oflflcer  acts  as  food  and  sanitary  Inspector. 
z  One  for  7  months;  18  for  6  weeks. 
aa  Not  including  chain  gang. 
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tablr  XI.— care  of  streets,  food  and  sanitary  inspection,  and  disposal  of 

GARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE-Concliided. 


Alhe«.garb«fe, 
and  (>tb«r 


Mar- 

giiiHl '. 

iium- 1 

ber.  I 


99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

la^ 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
183 
1»4 
135 


Cities. 


Birmingham.  Ala  .. 
Little  Rock,  Ark  . . . 

Springfield.  Ohio i 

Galveston.  Tex 
Tacoma,  Wjish 
Haverhill,  Mass 
Spokane,  Wash . 
Terre  Haute,  lud 
Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy.  Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 
Salem,  Ma:^s 
JohuHtown,  V»i 
Elmini,  N.  Y  .. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Daveni)Oit.  Iowa 
McKee8ix)rt.  Pa 
Springfield,  111 
Chelsea,  Masu 

Chester,  Pa , 

York,  Pa ! 

Maiden,  "Masv* 
Topeka,  K.-ins 
Newton,  Ma.ss 
Sioux  City.  Iowa 
Bavonne,  N.  Y 
Krioxville.  Teiui 
Scheneclady,  N.  Y. 
Fitchburg,  Ma-'^s 
Superior,  Wis 
Rockford,  111 
Taunton.  Mosh 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 


o  Including  dead  animals  and  other  rcfUHC. 
fthu'luded  in  lusheii. 

c Cleaned  occasionally  by  city  prisoners. 
d  Police  act  as  inspectors. 
«DisiM)sed  of  by  hou.seholdcrs. 
/Not  reported.* 
olncludcti  in  garbage. 

A  Including  asncj*.  dead  animals,  and  other  refuse. 
iNot  including  chain  gang, 
i  One  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 
Jk  Employed  in  sprinkling  only. 

ITwo,  each  acting  as  both  food  and  sanitary  inspector. 
m  Sprinkling  done  by  private  persons. 


STATISTICS    OF   CITIES, 
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Tabue  XI.— CARS  OF  STREETS,   FOOD  AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION,  AND  DISPOSAL    OF 
QAKBAOE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE—Concluded. 


Ajtb^  ffirbag^.  mad  ather  refuses 

Oarbiifc. 

Dead  «Tilm«lri  atid  oth 

Tons  other- 
wist  dla> 
posed  of. 

„     1  By 
By     fon- 
city.    traet- 
oni. 

Avemge 

ctnpUiyed 

in  removal 

of  iishes. 

Infuse. 

Trm»*oM. 

TOfUbUITted. 

Tun*  otherwise 

ginal 

Br 

con- 
trax-t- 
on. 

.!i^,. 

By 
con- 

or*. 

Bycitr.i 

By  con- 
irat't- 

OTiL 

By 

c\ty. 

By 

c<m- 
trac^ 

1 

„     «>■ 

Br      Pnti- 
clly.   tract' 
ors. 

1 

bcr. 

By 
city. 

By 
ors. 

h2m 

■ 

m 

n 

fitt 

l}\ 

AAOICOD 

(0 

^^ 

.li'-L 

100 
101 
102 

CO 

(f) 

(4      1 

to 

(^) 

inj  (0  ,  tt) 

103) 

i«) 

Vi 

.i% 

(0 

{^1 

to 

(O 

to  /  to 

(') 

105 
106 

-^:''i: 

i/> 

(fl            .  . 

I/)   [ 1    if) 

lOf 

(0 

108 

(«) 

k) 

(n 

to 

to 

t*')  1   t^)  1    iO 

(^1 

109 
110 

1^! 

muoo 

1 

III 

O  1   (ej  1    V) 

111 
112 
lU 

*"""' 

to 

(e)      f'^  1    ie'^ 

...... 

10 

(e^ 

rf  if} 
19......! 

lU 

(^1 

.7. 

tt\                           if] 

(f)        M 
'- (/> 

v^t 

t«) 

115 

t«) 

l") 



i")  i  If, 

116 
117 

U^     -    --   -|    ^-' 

ai 

118 

2,700 



.;f 

119 

1,100 

t/)  ; 



t';  1   to 

120 

<V, 

t^) 

to 

!;1 

{/', 

t:>  j  \>?  1  to 

t/) if) 

(0 

18 

i 

1« 

'"""2 
'""ft 

"■"io 

121 
122 
VIZ 

124 

151    iJl 

(e) 

t*») 

:::::::"" 

50 

126 



120 

11 

(7, 

"YrY" 

127 

.!fL 

te. 

U) 

t*-) 

to 

(0 

<y. 

..^':'.-!  c';i 

.}:i. 
f. 

vm 

\ 

goo 

leo 

5" 
13 

5.  'J€0 

to 

1  ^'^^ 

,& 

m 

131 
LI2 

___  ._ 

rt 

"tVf 

liJ3 

ir\ 

(0 

(0  1    (>) 

Ui 



lb) 

„,.  ,!^L.v;.. 

r^ 

i 

1 

n  For  -iO  wecka;  no  sweeping  for  12  weckB. 
o  Health  officer  actn  tv*  inspector. 
p  For  9  months;  no  Hweeping  for  3  months. 
q  Including  1  for  3  months  only, 
r  Including  3  for  6  months  only, 
afiecretary  board  of  health  acts  m  in«!pector. 
t  Removed  by  householders:  burned  by  city. 

u  Dead  animals  removed  by  contract  without  cost  to  city:  other  refuse  disposed  of  by  householders. 
v8wept  by  volunteer  Are  department;  paid  for  by  householders. 
Iff  Streets  washed  by  fii*e  department  about  twice  a  year. 
X  For  6  months;  no  sweeping  for  6  months. 
y  Including  garbage,  dead  animals,  and  other  refuse. 
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Table  XTI.— NUMBER  AND  KIND  OP  STREET  UGHTS. 


Mar- 
Kinnl 
num- 
ber. 


Grand  lUinids,  Mich. 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Ke}i(Un>:r.  I*a 

WilminKton.  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  .... 

Lvnn,  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence.  Muss 

New  Bedford.  MiU'.s.. 

Den  Moines,  Iowa 

Sprinprfield.  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.  N.  Y 

Iloboken.  N.J , 

7«>an.sville,  In<l 

Manehe.**ter,  N.  II 

rtiea.  N.  Y 

I'eoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Savannah.  C»a 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 


New  York.  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Philaaelphia,  Pa 
8t.  I^iii.^.  Mo 
Bofiton.MuKs 

Baltimore.  M  d ! 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

BuIThIo.N.Y 

fcJan  Francifeco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio [ 

PittabuDf .  Pa ; 

New  Orleans,  La ; 

Detroit,  Mich i 

Milwaukee,  Whi I 

Wftshingt<m,  D.  C ! 

Newark,  N.  .T j 

Jersey  City.  N.  J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis.  Minn I 

Providence.  R.I I 

Indianapolis,  Ind ' 

Kansas  Citv.  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

AlleKh(!ny.  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  C^nn 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River.  Mjuss 

St.Jiiseph.Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

MempULs.  Tenn 

Scranton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 


trio. 

Incan- 
descent. 

Number  of  lights'. 
Gas. 

Elec 

i 

Vapt.r    ,      Oil 
Iami».       lamj*. 

1 

Arc. 

b«jh. 

CHbvr. 

11,723 
5,780 

4,oao 

7,387 

24,  two 

20,UCKi 

1*214 

112 

3.226               l.tj 
4.276    

9,057 

W4 

3,416 

1,577 

921 

14.UU5    

'728 

.      28 

101 

».4i>l 

6J*k5 
2,g5S 

2,  <«5    

2.353    

1.211  : 

fK738 
4,&If 

2,422    

2,669 

7H6 

3, 368 

7«^    

•2, 570 

l,f)24 

» 

L»,002 

1                   1 

1,586 



2.4U3 

2,00y 
164 

821                 r* 

729 
1,725 

S76 
12 

- 

1.U72    

1,350 
1  5S7 

275 

'.Hi 

l.fru 

842 

937 

:;::::::::= !:.: 

1,898 

1,850 

>5' 

1,227 

143 
2,2Wi 
2,5U» 

141 

l'."S9     

210 



l.C*^    

408 

2,t"25    

2  78G 

988 

__._ 

923 

( 1 ' • 

i,;«>s 

1 1 1 

800 

; ■ ■•,<.« 

G9t> 

l.lt^i 

513 

13 

4T4 

1 

1,800    

;,i 

Ml 

auo 

132 
iTi; 

742 

1 

677 

:'.;lT 

380 

! i      "!:::::::::: 

83t; 

•^ 

500    

924 



850 

' 

eyy    

626 

602 



1,1)68 

13 

4iO  

650 

540 

431 
635 
450 

288 

ss 

712 

! 

716 

1 

512 

431 

724 

26t> 
15S 
520 

519 

1 

882 

::::::::::'::::::::: 

1 

130 

1, 160 
30 
421 
566 
202 

754 



• 

501 

430 
209' 

267 
456 
356 

518 
2>i9 



'         o'S 

48!) 

150 

•iui :.. 

286 

i,i99 

673 

'•                    ' 

809 

607 
52 

403 
51 

279 

' 

207 

616 
710 

Wi 

345 

-JUJ  1 

787 

405 

121 

, 

585 

258 
77 

236 

266 

'i9i' 

! 

487 

i'a 



.'1 

560 

530 

113 

8 

NK) 

505 



4Sb 



a  Not  including  49  Collis  lamps  used  to  designate  htreets. 
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Tablx  XU^NUMBER  and  KIND  OF  STREET  UGHTS-Concludcd. 


74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 

lie 

103 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
HI 
112 
113 
Ul 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
183 
184 
135 


Elisabeth.  N.J. 
Wnke»bArre,  I»a  . 
KMiMflCity.Kanfl.. 

UarrisburK,  I'a 

Portland.  Mo 

Yonker«,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury,  (Vmn . . . 

Holyoke,  Mam 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind  . . . 
YoungMtown,  Ohio. . 

HouKton.Tex 

Covinfrt4m.Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tox 

Rairiaaw.MIch 

Lancaster,  Pii 

Linooln.NGbr 

Brockton,  Mam 

Binffhaniton,N.Y.. 

An|nista,Qa 

Pa^-tnckct.R.I 

Altoona.PtL 

WheclinK.W.Va  ... 

Mobile.  AIk 

Birmiii|(hRm.  Ala. . . 
Little  Roc-k,  Ark.... 
8prin|^eld,Ohio... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Taeomn.  Wash 

Haverhill.  Mam 

S^kane,  Wash 

Terre  HHUt<',  Ind  . . . 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Qaincy,  111 

South  Hend,  Ind 

Salem,  Ma« 

Johnittown.  I*a 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allen  town.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 

McKei*fq>ort.  Pa 

S]r»rint,'fleld,  111 

Cnelsea,  Mans 

Cheflter,  Pa 

York,I»a 

Maiden,  Mhsn 

Topeka,  KaiiB 

Newton.  Man* 

Bionx  cUy.  Iowa 

Bayonne.  N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  X.  Y  . . 

Fitohburg,  Mtuw 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.in 

Taunton,  Ma&< 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery',  Ala. . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Cniattanooc^a,  Teuu . 


818 
312 
413 
lOi 
357 
186 
417 
301 
317 
323 
220 
2ft7 
810 
368 
880 
IK) 
352 
826 
263 
306 
191 
259 
327 
815 
3.V2 
221 
503 


1  L 


(a 


2f;9 

307 
2i0 
437 
161 
426 
270 
436 
215 
IW 
28.H 
103 
820 
190 
80 
139 
29-2 
25:? 
2H4 
158 
395 
247 
261 
158 
280 
374 
225 


5;«<, 
r/j6  . 


45 ;. 

6  ,. 


1,592 

r,' 

27  ' 


115 


674 


419 
«30 


2W 
IM  i 
7 


17*1 
l.V. 


112  i 


150 
'i25 


209  ! ' ' ' 

21H  ; ' 

300  ;. 

'"(ii) 

i 

(1)        , 

1 

Ul 

if)       1 

(«)       1 

(«) 

19()  • 

8  1 

21t  1. 

i 

30.;. 

201  1. 

378  ! 

10    . 

'1: 

' 

1 

871 

112 

3-29  '. 

1 

5I>K 

:»2 


2'»2  j 
419 


l,02r$ 

«j:,7  "!'!!!!!!i 'jin 

979 
769 

1                   ,                   1 

8v3 

414 

5    1              i22 

19  '              31    

1 

1                    ' 

74  1            382  '                40 

oO 

4vSl   ' 

1                  1 

.■     ...    1 

55 

,                     1 

1 1 

o  Not  re|)ortcd. 
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Mur- 
ginHl 
num- 
ber. 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
•21 
*22 

25 

2r> 

27 
28 
29 
80 
31 
32 
33 
31 
35 
3G 
87 
3H 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4t^ 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
51 
55 

57 
58 
59 
t'A) 
61 
62 
03 
M 
65 
66 


Public  nohwilf. 


Teacher?. 


,„     In  kin 


New  York.N.  Y  ... 

Chicago,  III 

Philttdelphin,  I'a.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Dliio , 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Franciseo,  Cal . . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PittMburK,Pft 

New  Orleans,  I^» 

Detroit.  Mich 

MUWuukee.Wis 

Wanhington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

lioulsville.ky 

Minueapoli.s.  Minn... 

Providence.  R.  1 

Indianap<)li.'«,  Ind 

Kansas  (Mtv,  Mo 

St.Paul,  Mfnn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver,  (.'olo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

^Voree^^ter,  M  a.ss 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

New  Haven, Conn  ... 

Pati'rson.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mjws  .. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr , 

LoH  Aneeles,  Cal 1 

MemphK  Tenn 

Scrnnton.  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.  NY 

CambridKe.  Mas.s 

Portland,  <^reg 

Atlanta.  («a j 

Gnind  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dayton.  Ohio ; 

Richmond,  Va 

Na.Khville.  Tenn 

Seattle.  Wash 

Hartford.  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

C*mden,  N.J 

Trent<m,N.J 

Bridgeport,  Ctuin 

Lynn.  Mass 

Oakland,  Cal 

Lawreme.  Mass 

New  Bedfor«l.  Ma>s.. 

DcM  M<iines.  I<>\va 

Siiringliild.  Ma^^s 

Somervillc,  Mass 

Troy,  N.Y 

Hobf>ken,  N.J 

Evansville.  In<! 

.Manchester,  N.  H 

Ctlcfi.  N.Y 


alHl 
c<J92l 
fl'SIb] 

21S' 
7129 

(»7j 
im 
k9-i 

53! 

Z7l| 

70, 

.'HJj 

wl2\i| 

i 

i>l 
■l\f 
41 

5:1 
•Ki 

p! 

6,, 


IV 

2l! 


r  ..2' 
IS 
P.i' 


9,  G19' 
•1,  G9.S' 
3,551! 
1,447! 
1,068 
1,494 
1.2:tl 
1,171 
SKy 

iKX> 
725 
831 
680 
1,(K>1 
773 
510 
60;'. 
95' 
5:^8 
554 
516 
545 

r>38 
52y 
480 
39: 
439 
513 
3K4 
:i'>2 
315 
271 
167 
3.S5 
431 
190 

300 


:i07| 

107| 


;>r»9| 


2.;o: 

210 


47 
29 
31 

•  2s 
24 
4.'. 

ly 


18 

34 

21 

2<» 

n'l  13 

/24 

24 

J- 24 


22s; 
i-nj 
23r. 

261 
211, 

:u).v 
^} 

170 

'2X^\ 

12.HI 

20s! 


In 
'  other 
I  regu- 
lar 
1    <lAy 
i«'h'ls. 


21. 
15, 
5, 


a  Including  College  of  City  of  New  York  and 
Normal  College  and  52  buildings  rented. 

b  Including  College  of  City  t»f  New  York  and 
Normal  College. 

^Including 36:^  buildingn  rented. 

dluchiding  79  bulldingH  rciUed. 

eNotrvported. 

/Incliiding  1  building  rented. 
pXooIddiDjf  28  buildings  rented. 


475| 
346i 
I87i 

80j 
213 

53;. 
1071 

811 

67'. 

69!. 

6-ti 

391 
lOll 

57i 
139, 

•Ml 

m'. 

98,. 

8.-> 

69. 

84' 


40; 

51 


231 

19. 

43' 

3S' 

14. 

25 

29' 


141, 

1»1 
142 
286 
148 


501 
1', 


In 
night 


Pupi^. 
NumbiT. 


In  all 
other 


In 


In  kin-. 


iler- 


9,22> 

5, '223 

8, -220 

1.660 

1,509 

1,601 

1.149 

1.0S8 

814 

875^ 

914. 

6>i2,. 

7:>5| 

710:. 
4^ii>  1.021: 


47, 
14 
39' 

85; 


I 
850 
2H9 
700: 

53 
220. 

59 

96. 
115. 
K 


bllh 
53 
42 


^. 


80. 
4 


31h 


("0 
56 
121' 
48 
6' 
16, 

21; 

26; 

15 

359; 


80. 


S?!. 


2.'> 
21. 
26 


36, 
35| 
36.. 

IH,. 

21. 
39i 
19'. 
23. 

It; 

17,. 

16,. 

31,. 

2-'> 

23'. 

15 

41 

'M'. 

40 

11' 

.?' 

15'. 
16 


(»,i) 


-0 


657 

5.'>l' 

5M 

71K. 

514, 

591 

H  497  . 
415  . 
Ml 
507. 
437, 
314 
3aV. 
4(W' 
391' 
362 
;I27' 
6 

rl76' 
302 
379 
194' 
314' 
223' 
2i>l 
315, 
272 

321. 
326 
220. 
201 
213  . 
11  269 
292; 
227  . 

:yvs . 
197; 
1% 
22:^ 

r2I.> 
AW 
2J>S 
371 
247 
21 K, 
200. 

Ml86, 
210. 
120 
I73I 


7  38. 

no. 


10 

M 

9 

15 

102 


.52 

8S,  II 


12, 


4*  21!. 
26'. 


83.... 
22; 


5M,  3 

147 

[m)    ' 

■  8- 

4 

» 

134; ii 

16 

52 

8 

3 


4, 
**4  ! 
'23! 


2»>  . 
5  . 


( /N  I       I . 

'      61. 

7H. 


50= 

21' I 

...I I 


16.. 

4I 


17.018 

7.*46 

10.241 

7.y;* 

5.411 

14.411. 

•£,JM 

10.  w 

C.ftJ4 

b.^ 

1,873. 

3,460 

l.JT.^ 

2.KS 

«05 

1,542- 

2,IM. 

1.K23 

1A£> 

1.051 

S» 

2.716 

1.23« 

l,i'.71 

H,f*6 

3.417 

1,231 

1.41.1 

4.71N 

l.(M2 

4S1 

1.516. 

2.S9H. 

1,H40 

1.476 

2,05H. 

3.  M>6 

(&f  > 

l,ti67> 

I.THIU 

9I-.9 

3.or.4 

2..'M) 

2.71i» 

l,0y5. 

277 

614 

4I1 

2,015. 

2,600 

.M"« 

1.5U7' 

819 

972 

1.072 

^76 

HA 

660 

MXi 

Ml. 

1..5I8 

2.  l-.'5 

1,420 

2.322 

507. 

897 

MS 

777 

500 

7j»»' 

1.142 

1.214 

W» 

IWO. 

922. 

1 

1,408. 

730 

1.104 

911 

1,219. 

770. 

1 

684 

73 

S72= 

(m) 

6**5. 

Ii3(i 

.S17 

IJO 

.v« . 

533. 

791  . 

713 

.^ 

673. 

524; 

177 

1.232 

«t 

718 

791 

1.018 

400 

2JW 

179 

256, 

(»>    , 

771 

240 

452. 

hoa 

91* 

A  Data  are  for  16  months. 
i  Including  5  buildinpi  ri>Dte«L 
iNot  including  2  reference  Hbrarlos  not  ro- 
ported. 
k Including  22  buildings  rented. 
I  \TvcV\\<lVtvK^  building  rented  nnd  1  free  of  rent 
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■ 

^ 

p           TAMtK  XIIL— PlBLTr  8CTHDDLS  AND  LIBRA  RTKS 

H 

f 

,-N. 

Num- 

Manlctpul Ilbmrlw. 

m 

.. 

I'uliilK 

Volume*. 

K 

Averiige  iit1eiui«nc!e. 

Witbdmwn. 

HUP- 

^^1 

^^^^^1 

w 

r 

1         r» 

fium- 

^H 

^^^H 

Pt^ 

In  4*n 

Tnlcin'     .^"„  '     ._ 

In  All 

ber. 

Jftim- 

For 

For  line 

tier, 

H 

■ 

p 

1  , 

!it 

other 
publir 

btr. 

tri  ruwl- 

1 

1 

r'' 

Ilk   hOu' 

1 

«cli'l8. 

roomiL 

',  1   Mtn 

1 
"  '*.v»    ir.%   111    IT  fSfj 

b4.149 

,« 

l.a42.-»' 

1    ■>'i'i   ctT^,{ 

l.lft4,7S2 

1 

H 

^K-1 

il 

m 

4» 

1 

I 

A60,Ooo 

2 
3 

^^1 

^^Kjll^ 

^      ,  ,;. 

..-^» 

9a 

I 

I,v>, 

■•-^.418 

4 

^^1 

^^^^^9 

i£m 

J> 

4, 1(H 

lid 

1 

771. 

M31 

5 

^^1 

^^^^^1 

Kt»i 

t- 

:      1,038 

402 

I 

201 

121 

0 

^^1 

^^^^^1 

Km 

,...•... 

.....        ..,,:;.:            803 

I 

A  170,  i 

"-'•• 

7 

^^1 

^^^^^1 

■«« 

........ 

ii.iK?^' 

H-wi     »h,  *ti2      t,i8<> 

a 

2»2 

S 

^^1 

^^^^^1 

B^i 

........ 

1.412 

'     32,a«7l     2.864 

1 

I2>,' 

9 

H 

^IR 

■pBWl 

M 

1>'^ 
1    • 

•..:t    ,-«]           ||5r,. 

141 

I 
1 

232...  . 

fio.ooo 

^i'^t,  tiei4> 

H.  .*O0 

10 

^1 

^^BS 

2m 

iT      -,,,, 

173 

% 

WM)0«l 

12 

^^1 

^R^'' 

1    v>.t 

liM 

2.i^-. 

,,.,..-.1.       714 

IfiO 

2 

166.224 

1S7.MJ 

:^9, 6<iy 

18 

^^1 

^H.T 

W 

1.4H 

[nn      u  2^.  Jlil\, ,,.,.. 

43 

2 

140,112 

491.4r*i 

*«** 

14 

^^1 

^H.  r 

m 

S.ifltt 

U7     8I,M&|     1.20H 

211 

1 

UM'A 

ni».7i5 

ir  ♦ 

15 

^^1 

^^E" 

i    i:?:! 

1     UY^ 

*  171     ■•  v>i!  a.2ae) 

2.917 

1 

17 /m 

341.^99 

le^ 

10 

^^1 

^^K.  ' 

-M        77« 

1 

70.  M& 

420.  m 

«7,*«22 

17 

^^ 

^E: 

':.      *^ 

m 

..*... 

1H 

1 

119.340 

fiaR,773 

(<^) 

19 

20 

H 

W'' 

M 

!s 

1,703 
212 

52 

1 

96. 01 A 

37a.  4S4 

29,863 

21 

^^1 

^H!^i 

-f 

1  *...... 

1 

&0.000 

im),666 

75,740 

22 

H 

B: 

;■' 

1 

1 

M,280 
3i.5f*l 

l«l,910 

15,000 

23 

fiSl 

21 

^^1 

^v 

.,  -^i-- 

.,^""^    ..,.■. ai, 

1 

77.000 

36G.30t 

319,633 

25 

^^1 

2IV 

tvob 

417,4 

iVWi     17,074      *727 

(4S2 

1 

riO.OQO 

'ilh,i)06 

48,7(14 

26 

^^1 

111.  , 

fe» 

»7tl     IH.432         4:t2 

2 

«2,  IH] 

H7.Srt4 

H  49,  111'* 

27 

^^1 

IG 

i.r^' 

1    1 1   f.ni 

2 

7(1.  r-r . 

M'.  1     7(ttt 

Mi..._,^2 

2» 

lu 

1. 

'     1,0W 

1 

131 

itvB 

29 

14 

IM 

M 

*^7 

79 

1 

4f^J' 

30 

T  ". 

- 

424 

ft 

1 

W,M 

,  -  1- 

31 

1         592 

1 

m 

lO.CKK* 

32 

7|    2.207 

1 

69. 

(r^ 

K3 

—^ 

u.^jT          101 

1 

20, 

ir8, 13l» 

fA 

hm 

lavii   i^^ti 

141 

I 

56,  • 

42,2&9 

XS 

i,m 

{m}     nU.fm 

7» 

I 

no, 

217. 6U\ 

30 

m 

flj2a 

67 

1 

mi. 

--. ,  ,.-:T 

{n 

37 

J.r 

71^ 

130    n.ow 

1,S»7 

1 

87. 9^i4 

U0,UU7 

U 

3» 

t> 

Ifl 

741 

397       ^.418 

2,LSK) 

122 

1 

Ai.ost; 

112,  «)y 

l*.*'*)^ 

39 

11 
It 

M 

11: , 

V^-i        u   ■>,;t 

211 

40 

&i9 

>  114 

>  74 

""\\\ 

1 

mM» 

nu.a56^ 



41 
42 

' 

* 1 

43 

1 



S0.4O2 

i^.2S0 
134.704 

«if,U 

it 

1L' 

I          60 

76 

] 

45,7fl7 

46 

10  ;.  . 

m 

...,  .'^i 

-, V,««il 

id 

I!,ft7i* 

141 

15 



47 

%m6 

M  11.310 

I...I.L. 

543 

S(j      7,*7ll 

1 

2&,m 

154.046 

(*) 

48 

1,30(1 

Tai 

(m)      n  7»7l6j       ail 

49 

12. 415 

ief 

M& 

1 

9,i)52 

73,55« 

I'^i 

50 

10.  SM) 

i 

4fi<l 

7»C12:! 

II 

29,  mi 

lfi8;3KS 

(e) 

51 

P 

l?.i«- 

290 
440 

100       8,220 

62 

525 

1 

«,!' 

(e) 

53 

v> 

4tf7 

8.ti22          4JI 

1 

3».>' 

2il.88tt 

54 

^ 

^.  -  ■ 

1.  *'lil 

701 

Giro 

8.211         21H 

(«)      «7,»12         Vl% 

1 
1 

f»9 
2l» 

J 

T2,00» 
6S.O0O 

55 

5(1 

fl/^'''l 

1,  ;■'•' 

4M 

...„.,(      ft.ftftO     1.132 

1 

51   i 

27.fl59 

57 

^^1 

^, '  ' 

'rl7 

W      «.2»<A     1.214 

1 

75.^.. 

-...   ,;^ 

(e) 

58 

^^1 

li 

700       ».5»ll          71 

1 

27,42to 

1^1.412 

2S.7II2 

59 

■ 

Uj  *  . 

813       7.5W 

104,      S.124 

4U;      4.  Kim 

(ni^    I  n«,23.5 

194 

50 

1 

46,072 

270  JSB 

(fj 

01 

I 

H  B.  4^6| 

241 
225 

02 

61g 

!*.*.!,' 

221 

1 

2S,1N0 

109.775 

10.K73 

m 

7.:id 

u 

bit 

90       5.A«S 

12 

04 

^^H 

j;  fiflU 

410 

:*,6«> 

4cio     \i\n 

179 

"""'28 

1 

I 

45.806 
29.7TSS 

71,455 
140.050 

19.0Bn 
it) 

06 

■i  t;»^ 

t :ii 

06 

^l'- 


')  niirht  *nrhiiolit 
h  In  Any  vchiXiW 

iiicm  of  T«>l«**!o   ritivorsUy 

r'il7  MunnilTnilfiltiKSi'luml. 
>ai,\  not  reptntcii. 


1  IL' dc|)»irtUH'm;  no  rcc- 


i(/— ^\a  ;^tf — OJ- 
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Tablb  X.— AUEA  0¥  rUBUC  PARKS  AND  MILKS  OF  STRKKT^,  SEWERS.  AND  STREET 

BAILWAYd-CoiielQded. 


aum. 

Public!  pules  (aerea). 

Mnw  Mf  Ntrpel^  piiv<?d  urlUi— 

Mar- 
giaal 
num- 
ber. 

Ownetl 
by  city. 

OtJier, 

nUiUttS. 

amntte 

and 
bulidan 
blocks.; 

Bridu. 

Wood- 

en 
blocks 

A»|»lwlt 
•Jul 

bloeka. 

71 

fffiTi  4 Ti tonio  T6JC          .     «««*.•» 

25*).  00 

2,30 

20.07 

ait 

3.31 

laH 

^    '     'i  Minn - 

0.68 

*  10*80' 
1.70 

0.<»7 
0.37 

.47 

7.« 

23.00 

.64 

aft.  00 

7.W 

h.H  J,... 

\v                        Vt\  , 

'2*X  12 

.,  .:'* 
;j   J] 
1       -{I 

>     i\ 

ir  .ii 

•2;t  71 
14- W 

Tit 

K                             )\U.T1K. ........... ■ 

*""iii.*66' 

77 

li                             .  iV   .,.....»•• - 

ri'iuoim,  MO  ...,. 

Youketw,  N.Y 

NnrfoUc,  Vrt  _ - 

7h 

LOO 

9.-I0 
S.42 
V.0O 

2.ttl 

'"rid* 

.33 

7y 

.63 

2.90 

I.UO 

Lie 

18.24 

•J.Ti 

7.32 

.47 

10.37 

.60 

l.7?i 

3.50 

14.4* 

"ioJif 

"laTficr 

lft.62 

3.39 
SLiO 
.10 
.73 
3.33 
4.13 
3.«l 
3.31 
2.<2 
2.00 

etc 

LOO 
.37 

.H() 

6.  SKI 

.a& 

.71 
.00 

8: 1 

W                 r.imi • 

P                    -..„,-.-.. 

I                       \U(\.   ,„. 

HI 

Y                       oJdo 

Ki 

![■                          ,...--»•- 



«0 

(    .                                   V ...»,.*..*.fc* 

A                          ,. i., 

h .,.-.., 

M.00 
13.00 

01. « 

^Littu 



^■^ 

s                    ^  h .. 

.80  " 

^P-n:< 

L2f» 
L40 

ia.33 

1   ' 

10.00 
1  WJ 

...    ■  l.J 

1    '' 

K^;.    , 

40.00 

2.  CI 
,hl 
.14 

L04 

23.00 

.36 

,tu 

2.00 

6.92 

.CO 

.06 

b.m 

*37 

*03 

31 4i 

A:                                              ..      „    ... 

1      1  iJt 

^■A<; 

I                                    I 

A                       ,.*... p. .. 

....     .. 

;  '^S 

^BftK 

.13 

^^B» 

\\                    v» • 

mm 

SS;S 

4».Sft 
20.00 
d.00 
103.70 
15.13 

li 

40.00 
«.fl0 

?n.oo 

r't  fr» 

lose.  91 

100.00 

aft.  70 

16.00 
LOO 

«.oo 

m.oo 
n.m 

7.  CO 
7L0O 

3,00  1 

^^B^  1 

w                , 

2.30 

"Vw 

1 

1 
1 
1 
I 

} 

T" 
] 

1' 

11... 

AU... 

!t.OI 
.75 

\rlE 

jilo  -.,,- 

3LdO 

.4(2 

1  •  V                        «..»»,      .(.«. 

. 

-I*.*    .«••*•..■.«..•* 

,. • . 

i*a  ..,........*.... 

•■••' 

I      3.00 

h  .  «.........,•... 

li'oo 

.ao' 

4.42 

13.  n 

2.30 
3.64 

Ind. 

WjV ,.....,..,, 

m<oo 

,70 

Irkd 

14.00 

3.U 

M  u4 
12.33 

.90 

Lia 

2.23 

"*6 

1  I'M    .  N.y 

;.  1  '•  '(^Myn,  Pn. .......,' 

i:« 

Hi 

1'                  ■-■     fr.Wtt  „..,.„„,,-.. 
M                                I'tl , 

-•* 

a.  80 

4,19 

117 

h                1 ....• 

i:tiv\*    'A,    M,im ...., 

riii./»r*  r.  \% 

Ynflr  Vn        -....*. 

iio.6o 

7  30 

1.00 

"Tit" 

11** 

119 

"'i.'oo' 

4.X7 
1  fO 

1?^' 

"    ''    ^     ^'''^«*.. ........ ....... 

UUv30  1 
33.00 
119.00 
300.00 

.50 
3;  80 

J 
1- 

1 
] 

12.32 

. 

m'h,..., ........... 

8.00 

ft.  i.. 

1 

tLUO 

IITI. ..._..., ....... 

ioD* 

...-^ 

........ 

1^7 

N.Y... 

^                       ".«. 

6.00 

3.90 
.4» 

kS 

J-s 

I'-l 

i 

aowoi 

L30 

1- 

-^. ...... ........... 

.10 

an 

1 

1^40 

***"**! 

1  i. 

300:00 

i.ii 

]:\A 

M                        Alu....,* .— . 

»).0Q 

.7* 

Jtl4,00 

-i 

i:n 

Ido 

ClMU  tUtl'.^JK>l^  Tcmi.. ...--.•..-. 

, Mj  ^'1-4  opemtlng  rued  uuUide  CII7  lUuitJi, 
•  mileJt  of  rtMd  oiiUldv  rliy  ilmllft. 
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TaBLB  XIII.— PUBUC  schools  and  libraries— Concluded. 


Public  schools. 


I*upiLs. 


Number. 


oJhtri     In    hj?«iJ 


Average  uttendancc. 


lu 
hlRh 
itch' Ik. 


ll.»I6. 


•J  13  . 


U71 


719. 


4W) 


'££0. 
W»3. 


•-fliO. 


3f«  . 

44. 

416. 

I 


;>40  . 


IW. 

I 


K  7W  '. . 
li,  7y«, 
C..W.. 

KlVff 

S.2tJ0i.. 

'J.trMV.. 

7.7MI 

a..v>i.. 
7.jjsa; 

4.  NKI  . . 
6, 74S  . . 
,'».0G1  .. 
4, 1 14 
G.  7M  . . 
f..  1 10  . . 

7.  »:r. . . 
6,  laj: 

6,  :i77 
5.?.».'i  .. 
•S,  24-»  . . 
ft.f>'>:i 
i;.07.>.. 
5.A»7  .. 
8.7U.V.. 
4.407.. 
ft.  112 
.S.7W.. 

.S.li;> 

<J,47»J I 

4,hii7         Mi 

.'i.TSS I 

a.ffiU 

4.301 ' 

4.7H2 1 

3,Wl> ' 

2, 7a)i         44H, 

:i.3«>7' 

4.94;* ! 

4,mi\        127, 

ft.hO*.* i 

6.h«i ' 

4,MU3 

.\M7| 
4.  SHI  I 
4.210 
5..VJIKI 
6. 1.S2 
4,490; 
6.953' 

4,K7o' 
3,41*2 
S.79ti, 
4,697 
&,8S8 
4,909 
5,699 
5.2&1 
2,4171 
8.4H3I 
4, 


38. 


1021 


410'. 


«"i 


3u6;. 


J'-i| 


679 

1 

9i: 

43 

■         1     

Iiikiu- 
dcr- 
fjar- 
tons. 


I     In 
;  Other 
I  recrular: 
I    day    ' 


In  all 
other 


In 

S.h'*ii;p"^>»i« 


Municiital  libraries. 


N  tim- 
ber. 


Volumes. 


Withdrawn.      | 


Num. 
ber. 


For 
home 
ase. 


1 

307.. 

•256.. 

617.. 

130.. 

413, 

STjO' 

491 

64 

402'.. 

60^.. 

509-.. 

1 

Wl  . . 

' 

r.07' 

233: 

:uii 

381. 

24.V.. 

1 

■121  .. 

1 

470 

147 

2S7 

73. 

430.. 

! 

161  . . 

101 

32;:: 

111.. 

1 

310.. 

7:i.v.. 

1 

3.')!  .. 

1 

797 

4S2 

52.=> . . 

I 

*'>27 

;i99 

170; 

ir.0 

327, 

212 

;<3o'.. 

nu3.. 

266  . . 

24t;  . . 

341  .. 

TkL*.. 

2.=>7  . . 

4r»7.. 

12H, 

.VJI^ 

374: 

2;w.. 

;i4i 

•112I 

193.. 
477.. 

:m.. 

3«)0.. 
107  .. 
440  . . 

:^.'»j; . . 

1>3  . . 

:i37.. 

39'» 
b'>:i . . 
661 
413.. 
109 
374  . . 

im 

■IM  . . 
210 
117  .. 

'MA  . . 
4:^ 

4i:».. 
iw.. 

2M9. 
239.. 

I 


422- 
;t74 

101. 

260, 


30: 


I 
H,417| 
4.>J77. 
4.760. 
9.311  . 
6. 177  . 
7,W1  . 
6, 1S7 
6,100. 
6, 316! 
6.912. 
6.277. 
6..V>li 

4.so;i 

3, 192  . 
6, 600 
4,  li\-< 
4, 107  . 


212. 


For  use  , 
in  rend- 
ing    I 
rooms.  , 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


.J 


"I" 


1       74,361      167, 961:       („) 


1        13,3711      61.232'      31,696 


*467! 


l^:{•.^l      140.020,       ^a) 


1(K>  . 

279 


1,       6y,422|       9H.002:       l.'),989 
11  1        16.0:vl.       62.62tt        (n)       I 


102. 
47:).. 


1        ll.Kw       49. 3W"      21.4x3 


4.M3. 

:;.2is 

4. 9»H?  . 
4.3^0. 
6,023. 
4.096 
3.h70; 
6.781 
4.74r.  . 
1. 2»V-)  . 

:\.  39;i' 

4.641  . 
4,170. 
;*.717  . 
3,  lt'.7  . 

:>,  ***)t; 

4,.'v43. 
4.26^'.  . 
6.19:> 
4.010 
4.169. 
4.191  . 
3.  VAsS  . 
3.  ;i>^>  . 


130. 


l>.73li       (;i,2\»l 


IM  . 
20. 
240'. 


l\»,76ll       r.l,9.i2| 


6.^^•)^i    /j  16.9171 

:w.9^i    117.M.39I 

13.2101       67,072| 


213'. 


1|       19,313 


1: 


17,72J< 


it  2. 


9,300 


329. 


3. 2.V1 
4.17H  . 
3.912  . 
4.6tMi 
4.69M. 
4,916. 
3,S21  . 
4,  14X 
4. 60S. 
3.6(rj  . 
4.6J1 
1. 7.v.»  . 
4.0J7 
4.  Si.'>  . 
3, 720 

:t.7iy . 


1K.KV> 
6.  «)(>> 

14.627 

fo.OuO 
7. 7nO 

1S,1 


47,291 


CO 


76,613 
IS,  201) 
63. 232 
14H.  <ni6 
:t3,OH4 
01,121 


....| 


i;te. 


26.074 

H,  7H6 

40,22:1 


46,061 
16, 697 


'"'.I 


6.6.  X27 
33.379 
115.;)06 


U>0.^22| 
78,610j 


4,  ^OCJ 
37. 133 
17.:i6l 
M.  :<h9 
14,2i« 
10.611 


2,413  . 
3.071 
3,  r 


■^i 


4.2H1: 
3.810' 
4.3.T0,. 
3.147  . 
1.7tiO' 
2.737  . 
2,&07. 


^: 


M.  .V>«*» 
14,409 
36.  {.rx 
4S,000 


2I<.311 


I 


6.(K)0i 
WVy,  7221 

77,S26i 
167,076 

61, 7a3J 

42, 


61,  lOX 

42,614 


.1 


71..V>5 
37, 701 
106.217 
72,932 


97, 121 


I 


"{a]' 


i  3. 113 
2.891' 
7,000, 


'i3,'H36' 


(«) 


(<n     I 
(a) 
(a)      I 

7.500 
in)     I 

6,226 


3.586, 
(«) 
(a) 


98,764' 
6,991 


8,  is: 

(a) 
(a) 

CO 

500. 
I 


2.600 

22.601 
6,000 


52.83^ 


67 
68 
i>9 
70 
71 
(2 
73 
71 


78 
79 

yi 
S2 
^3 
M 


K7 

hJ 
IH) 
91 
92 
93 
91 
IC) 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
U)2 
103 
101 
106 
lOJ) 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
11.') 
116 
117 

lis 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
121 
126 
126 
127 
12H 
1J9 
1:^ 
131 
132 
133 
131 
136 


i Data  arc  £or  7  months;  re<.*urd  for  other  inontli.s 
destroyed. 
/Including'  4  buildings  rentvd. 
IjBthooJ  hbauiea  open  to  public. 


/  Ownetl  by  librury  nM>oeiutioii,  eonlrolleci  l>y 
city. 

m  InoludluR  5  b\\\\A\t\^*,  \iv  cwiVi  oV  >«^\vNi.  \ 
loom  w  renied. 

H  lucluding  10  b\ii\<iViiS&  i^uVa^. 
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Table  XIV.— CHARITIES:  ALMSHOUSES,  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS.  AND  HOSPITALS. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


a 

•  •! 
5 
(> 


Cities. 


New  York.  N.  Y  — 

Chi('»iffo,Ill 

Philaaelphia,  I'a  .. 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland, Ohio  ... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Francistto,  Cal . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

,  Pittsburg,  Pa 

!  New  Orleans,  La. . . 

I  Detroit,  Mich 

I  Milwaukee,  Wis  ... 
I  \Va.shlngt(»n,  D.  C  . . 
1  Newark.  N.J. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J 

I>ouisville,  Ky 

Minneai>oli8,  Minn  . 

Providence.  R.  I 

Indianapolis.  Ind . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Rochester.  N.Y 


Denver,  Colo 

1  Toledo,  Ohio 

I  Allegheny,  Pa 

1  Columbus.  Ohio 

\  Worcester, Mass  .... 

'  Syraoase,  N.  Y 

I  New  Haven,  Conn  .. 
'  Patcrson,  N.J 

Fall  River.  M«ws.... 
\  St.Jo.seph.Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Cambridge.  Mass  . . . 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  (?a 

Grand  Rupids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio , 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  (^onn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington, Del  ... 

Camden,  N.J 


Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeiwrt,  Conn . 
Lynn,  Mass... 
Oakland,  Cal  . 
Lawrence,  Mas<<  . 
New  Bedford.  Mas.x. 

De.s  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield.  Mass.... 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.N.Y 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Evansville.  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,N.\ 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Almshouses. 

I  Average 

VT„„,K»..     number 
Number.      ^^  j^. 

mates. 


3,481 


OrphAn  asylumn.   I         Hf^pitalK 


'  Average  j  '  Xuirbir 

Number.  ;"»™„^',NumU.r.i;;i,K. 


1,085  I. 

749  1. 

710    . 
1.2r>l  I. 

37;^  i. 


W7 

872 
861 
119  ' 


220  I. 
•217  ,. 


351 


99 


/I 


73 


3*J0 


1  , 

3*>1 

1  , 

187 

1  : 

151 

41(7; 


92 ; 


5t 
17  , 


159  I 


250  I 


a  Including  2  idiot  a^vlums. 

b  Hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

r Including  1,037  insane  persons. 

d  Including  4,439  dispensary  patientn. 

e  Including  1  hospital  for  contagiotu  dlneiuvs. 

/Owned  jointly  by  city  and  county. 


nlO 

M  . 

2 

3 

4 

1  ■ 
•i 

fcl 
<-5  . 

1 
M  , 


e2 
I  ! 
1 


1 

1 

<2 


M 


c2 
I  2 


1 
1 


1 
hi' 


M 


.\,.  »^i 


v.i:-'. 
(•i2:.Ti 

ij.'A'i 

4.  ill 


1 1 


hi  i 
1  : 

hi  I 


74^ 
l.»17 
l.Ml 

2  i'« 
2.  i:v 
i.:?4 


:.i'.'7 

2.«50 


:H 


V\9 

l'.!5 


1.4T3 

;:9 
h 

1.465 


V» 


1.404 


194 
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Tabtji  XIV.-CHARITIK8:   ALMSHOUSES,  ORPHAN  ASYUjTIS,  AND  HOSPITALS-ConelndecI. 


M 
96 
96 
97 
96 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
101 
la*) 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
182 
133 
134 
135 


South  Bend,  Ind 
Salem, Mara ... 
Johnstown,  I»a 
Elmira,  N.  Y 
AUentown,  Pa 
Davenport,  Iowa 
McKecHport,  Pa 
Springfield,  111 
Cnelsea,  Mats 
Chester,  r 
York,  Pa 
Maiden,  Maw 
Topeka,  Kans 
Newton,  MaxR 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Bayonne.N.J 


Knoxville, Tenn  ... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. . 

Fitchburg,  Ma.«« 

Superior.  Wis 

Rockfoid.Ill 

Taunton.  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte.Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala  . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . 


4.") 


al 


«1  I 


I 


hi 


133 


1  ;  298 

nl  I  100 

/ll   i         (r) 

•I- 


16 


268 


ic) 


a  Hospital  for  contagious  disoases. 

5  Building  on  Cnmey  Island,  owne<l  by  United  States  <;ovornment,  use«l  by  city  as  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases, 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Including  1  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
e'Soi  Including  pay  patients. 
/Data  are  for  11  months. 

S Owned  by  city,  operated  by  county. 
Owned  Jointly  by  city  and  county. 
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Table  XV. 


('OST   OF   WATER,  GAS,  AND   ELECTRIC-LIGHT   PLANTS  OWNED  AND 

OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


Mar- 
giiml 
num- 
ber. 


Watemorka. 


Citicrt. 


4 
f) 
G 
7 
8 

y 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
irt 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
2:^ 
24 
25 
20 
27 
'2H 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
3^1 
3=) 
Sti 
37 
3M 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4(i 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
M 

5A 
57 
5S 
59 


New  York.  N.  Y 

Chicaffo.lll 

rhilauclpti ia.  Pa 

St.  Louis.  Mo . ; 

Boston.  Mii-sH 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

San  FraTicisoi\  Cal 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

PittsburK,  Pa 

New  Orleans.  La 

Dotmit.  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington.  D.  (' 

Newark.  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Loui8ville,  Ky 

Minncvipolis,  Minn 

Providcrnee.  K.I 

Indianap4>li8.  Jnd 

Kan^^^as  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

KiK'hc^ster.  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Tole<lo,  Ohio 

A llegheny ,  Pa 

Columhuw,  <  »hio 

Woreester,  Mass 

Syraeust'.  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  C^uin 

Paterson,  N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Lo8  Anjfeles.  Cal 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Serantim.  Pa 

Lowell,  M»L«« 

Allmny.N.Y 

Cambridfr^.  Ma.si» 

Portland,  Oreg 

Atlanta,  (.Ja 

Grand  Rapirls,  Mi<!h 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Riehmond,  Va 

Na*ihville.  Tenn 

Sejittle.  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Read  ing.  I*a 

Wilmingttm.  Del 

C^imden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mjuw 

Oakland, Cal 

Ln  wrenee.  Mass 

New  Bedford.  Ma>s 

De8  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield.  Maw* 

St)merville,  Mas8 

Trov.N.Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  In<l 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica.N.Y 


Owned  i 


;  Year  ac-! 


and         Year    I  „,h„S'i  M«U«Kof 
openited'    built.    I  ,?"1.7^  I    main:*. 


byeity. 


by  city. 


Yefl... 
Yes... 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes... 
Yt« . . . 
Yes... 
No 


Yes . . . 

Yes . . . 
No.... 


Yes... 
Yes . . . 

^es... 
Yes... 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Ycs{k) 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 

\es... 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
YcM... 
No.... 
No.... 
Yes . . . 
No.... 
No 

(0 
No 


No... 
Yes . . 
Yes.. 
Yes.. 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes.. 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes.. 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
No. 


Peoria,  111  . 

Charle-sttm.S.C 

Savannah,  (ia 

Salt  LakeCitv,rt*ih. 


Yes . . 
No... 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
No... 
Yes . . 

^I'S  .. 

^  e-s . . 

Yes . . 
No... 
No... 


No... 
Yes.. 
Yes . . 


(a) 
1851 
IKOI 
lft;)5 
ISIA 
1S08 
1H.'>7 
IKtiK  i 


{b) 
IH&I 

('> 
<•) 

(^) 
l}v>l 
if) 


1.533.61  m9, 531. 150 


1,»72.00 
1.3S8.43 
ti38.00 
714.10 
61B.8K 
549.25 
490.00 


1S40  I 
1^72  I 


in 


394.  ()9 
330.  UO 


lK-24 
1K72 

1S.V1 
l«tiO 
l«tW 
1K71 
1H95 
1H74 

lh7;J 

1K>*9 

1H73  , 
1M7  1 
1871  . 
1K45  , 
1829  I 


18J6 
(<•> 
IS89 

('/) 

1897 
IH'AS 
18S2 

IKVM 

(<) 

CO 

K) 
(*) 
1S91 


570.00 
»*.V72 

A4U4.K7 
299. 5U 
211.63 
2:M.00 
2I5.7.77 

i324.5rt 
4.40 
201.  (M) 
247.  M 
288.71 
42.00 
lft5.00 
145.00 
179.00 
173.47 
161.47 


1H74  I 

'(iiY"]' 


{f)      I        W.34 
'(d)"  \""0i)" 


187:^ 
1799 

18.'i«^ 
1N=>7 
IHIA 
1874 
1870 
18:^ 
183L' 

18:>4 

i8«>r> 
iP) 

1802 


1870 


1874 


18.'0 
18^.5 
1H86 

(f) 

18:n 

^'\ 

18t9 


\f) 


if) 
(f) 


127.78 
130.00 
123. 51 
mltirt.OO 
112.29 
143.42 
119.00 
100.20 

76.88 
116.67 
125.66 
201. 21 
102.20 

94.00 
I2t3.00 


115.00 


79.19 
92.72 


18'v4 

l>Mi8 

183;< 
1857 

1873 


1872 
if) 


144.69 
84.00 
62.00 
22.00 
72.00 
96.00 


18.^3  I 
1874  I 


(r) 
(0 


59.51 
137.78 


33,2%:.a3  ! 

Sri.02l'-.KX)  • 

20.KM.ove ! 

2S,0.%4.3RK 

I4.r4;i.!«: ; 

10.101.»O«  ' 
9.llU.tfil  1 


12,77.xW*»l 
6,144,?2.  , 


6,2:J8.W1 
4.7?2.>*:  I 
/9.3.'.7.0W  ' 
10.000  0X1 

6,9M.«V 
4.414.62! 
6, 470.09c; 

27.75U  , 
4.|4il\OOi| 
4.015.2S<« 
7,4:».9I'2 

1,aV4.l02  I 
2.274.141  ' 
2.3:V.9«7  I 
S.6U5.46D  ' 
4.5o6.4«  : 


I.«37.y3 


2,M2.26K  , 
3.VJO.O0U  I 
5,67U.23U  I 
4.0»4,W1 
2.ftl2.447  I 
1.447.891 
1.«D«,fll«> 
2,300.000 
2,02S.312 
2.218.717  I 
8,028.47>»  , 
1.985,091  I 
l,7rV4.24J  , 
2.500.000 
1,630.704  ■ 


2,472.822  ; 


2.0W.5K1 
1.829. 10l>  ■ 


1,990.180  , 
7t'.6.48&  : 

150.000  ! 
688.721  , 

1,542.000  I 


1.058.665  I 
4,271.792  I 


a  Four  plants:  1842.  18V2.  1874.  1807. 
6  Four  plants:  1  acquired,  1857;  3  built  by  city. 
c  Various. 
d  Not  report».»d. 
e  Built  by  city. 
/Owned  by  city,  but  leased  to  private  compaivY. 


a  City  owns  dLstribatlng  system  only. 

n  Including  14  miles  of  condtiit  and  21  milcaof 
mains  owned  by  United  States  GoTernment. 

Hncludinir  17,473,793  expended  by  United 
States  Government. 

j  \iic\\i^\x'&  ^\%\&i\«s&<satsldA  city  limits. 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 
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I  XV.— C08T  OF  WATER,  GAS,   AND   ELECTRIC-LIGHT   PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


QtttwiarJu. 

ElecLrie^IightplAiiM. 

DJQIIH 

ber. 

yumrmc* 
qnfred 
bjcity. 

Miles  of 

CflBt 

Owned  | 
And     [ 

brDtiy.| 

Year 
bnlll. 

Yenr  \ 

oulrtHl   mains'. 
Ijydtr- 

Cost. 

1 

No '- 

: 

1 

'""im^'^iV" 

i>iiC5d' 

m'Mlm 

Yi-^.^.J 
No.,...!. 

(0 

t..r)      ,  825.00 

f2,€S9.(^, 

1        2 
3 

Ko...„'. .  ..;        "  ■       \j.,... 

4 

No.....f ' ..' ...„. 

1         ."> 

Nil..     .;            .     ■                               !.     ...     . 

6 

.*  ' 

No '.... ' 

1 

Nil,        1                                 .          J....,., . 

8 

■ 

No..............'.  .....    ........1,....  — .-.. 

1         9 

, 

Nn             '                                                               

10 

...!  No.....'.,....../ ,.' 

11 

' 

,,..w.„,..l  Nc» .. ' .    ......L........... 

13 

■'"^ 

So L 

1^9ft 

(^)      1  .121.01* 

lacflsa 

13 

14 

...........J 'K11.....1...  .  ...    .      .' „J 

15 

. .  1  Ko         '                                               '  .       *  . 

10 

" 

...  Xii.  ....     ... 

17 

1 1  Ni(...„: 

U 

:::::::::::::::! 1 5o:  "j  ::::■':  :::::i::::;:;::;:: 

19 



! 1  ^Q.... /.[.'..] ■/"""..... ^... ...-...-- 

20 

_         _            __.    1 !    Vn    .         ■ 

21 

i No. .„.!.. ...„..'.    . 

22 

1 !  No,...,', 

23 

! '  NM.. ..:..L....... 

24 

'i^'.oo' '  "i',\'r,b',boo' 

No....  J. 

........' .,. 

25 

1891         (f) 
1 

No..... 

'  ' 

20 

YcH 

Yi,-s..., 
Nil 

(.ti\     I  200.00 

400, 0»A 

ft4,ttll 

27 
29 

i 

No     ..  ■ 

30 

v.'.'.'.y.vx/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1 

Kfj 

SI 

\'n '. 

- - 

32 
33 

*'"'"        1 

i ;i>"i 

iwi* 

in    1  «o.<» 

no,  OHIO 

Ei4 

35 

1 

1 

Nil         ' 

sa 

1 

N.I 1 

37 

i                               '                       Sii  .      '..      .            .      -1    .,  ... 

SA 

1          ::;  :  J   :  ;     '  \  ■::'::::::::::  J;:  : 

39 

::::::::  1        >        i          ,  ^--r—-—,       r- 

40 

j ' 1  X(i     ,  J .1 

41 

1                                1                                '                                          '     iNt    ,.*..|,......-,       ., 

4'J 

i 

1 

'■ 

No"';'j' 

in 

I 

Yen....f 

No,     .  e  .    - 

imi 

{€}    j  sikao 

l*i2,lM7 

44 

1 

45 

1850  1        IS-Sl 

78.30           9S1,1M 

Sit 

46 

kit ' 

47 

' 

1  So —■—■-,- 1 --- 

48 

1 

' 1  \u  .   ,,  ,..,.. 1. ....... 

49 

1 

:      .            >u,..,. ..,.,..,..       |. ...,.,. 

liO 

i 

...::... .:::i  ko          ::::::::':::::::: 

51 

i 

.  1  No 

1 

£2 

1  No,...     ........  .... L.,,,... 

^ 

............. 

1    Nri           ''                      ■      .                

54 

I 

i 1  KiC'C"":" :::":::'::;::::; 

EJ5 

.  >                      i  No                                          '1 

06 

:::::::::i::::::::: 

:::::::::::::::  1  5^:;-;;  .-■■■■-■■-■■—  ;"";- 

f*7 

. 

1  Nil.....',........ ...1 

m 

.... 

..  .1  Ni.       :                       1 

liO 

GO 

Nip       ..  ..,   ..... 

ra 

1 

Sil r  —  --->--"-r           ■ 

iK2 

No  ...J    .   .  1..  ..  .:i........ 

ri3 

No .1 

64 

. . 

No....  '       ......'. .,,...,. 

fi5 

nIi          1   ■              1 

130 

. 

No  .     J.     ....     '            .. 

S7 



:::::::::i:::::::::::: 

No;.:;.i.::..:;::i;:::::::i: 

m 

1 

\^(. ,...!. ,..„„.'<. 

159 

No 1 ....L 1. ....... 

70 

plant  fumishinp  water  to  suburb. 

:ship  in  UtlKation. 

ling  31  miles  from  source  of  supply  to 

«. 

lantfl:  1885,  1900. 

lants:  1  acguired,  18.S9;  1  built  by  city. 


pTwo  plants:  1^70.  1809. 

♦^/fCity  owns  pumping  works  and  distributing 
system  only. 

rCity  owns  mains  and  iiydrants  only:  water 
purchased  of  Hackensack  Water  Company. 

«Two  plants:  1»70, 1900. 
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Table  XI.— CARE  OF  STREETS,   FOOD   AND  SANITARY  INSPECTION,  AND  DISPOSAL  OF 
GARBAGE  AND  OTHER  REFUSE— Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal ', 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
110 
117 
11« 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 

i:^ 

134 
135 


Bimiingham,  Ala  ... 

Little  R<H"k.  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston.  Tex 

Taconin ,  Wash 

Haverhill.  Ma>is 

Spokane,  VVash 

Terre  Haute,  lud 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown ,  Va 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allentown.  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

MeKee«i)ort.  Pa 

Sorlngfield.  Ill 

Cnelsea,  Man*} 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Muhs 

Topeka,  Knns 

Newt<m,  Mass 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Bayonne.  N.  Y 

Knoxville.  Tenu 

Scheneclad V.  N.  Y 

Fltchburg,  Ma>« 

Superior,  WLs 

Rockford,  111 

Taunton.  Ma«<s 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte.  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala 

Aubuni,  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn... 


Streets. 


Square  yards  swept 
i  per  week. 


Swept 

by  I 
hand 

or 

ma-  j 
chine.  I 


Both.. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
Much , 
Both.. 
Hnnd. 
Both.. 
Botli.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both., 
Botli., 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 
Both.. 

Mar'li . 
Mach . 
Boih.. 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Hand. 
Both.. 
B(»th.. 
Macli . 
Both.. 
Both.. 

Mach . 
Both.. 
Hand. 
Both.. 


By  city. 


50(), 
(O 
180. 
650, 
1. 
270, 
176. 
500, 
216, 

nl41. 
500, 
2H4, 
22.1, 

u  1S5. 

p  m\ 

160. 
j>39 

80, 
144, 
('•) 
p27, 
514, 

32, 
602. 

85, 

79, 

100, 

75, 

670. 

40, 

(ir) 

y341, 

1.32K, 

12.-), 

376, 


Average 
persons 
employed 
in  sweep- 
ing, sprink- 
ling, etc. 


Intipectora. 


hes.  garbage, 
and  other 
refuse. 


By  con- 

1 

tractors. 

By 

By 

con- 

city. 

tract- 
ors. 

000 
000' 
000 
000, 
000; 

,     ('•) 

•  KM) 

Ii07 

85:}. 
520' 
2001 
500' 
000 
000 
000 
OOOi 
000' 


» 

vh' 

) 

20' 

) 

44 

)'. 

13 

)'.:.::.::. 

15 

....'■:!... 

(W) 

j:16 
18! 

) 

ml7 

13 

i 

a  Including  dead  animals  amd  other  refuse. 
b  Included  in  iwhes. 

cCleaned  occa-sioimlly  by  city  prisoners. 
d  Police  act  as  inspector.'*. 
<'l)isfK»se<i  of  by  hou.««eho!dors. 
/Not  re|K)rled. 
oinc.ludeil  in  Karbage. 

A  Including  ashes,  dead  nnimals,  and  other  refuse. 
iNot  including  chain  gang. 
<  One  acting  as  both  Uhx\  an<l  sanitary  lnspe<^tor. 
Jc Employed  in  sprinklin^j  ofily. 

ITwo.  each  acting  as  both  fiK)d  and  sanitary  inspector, 
m  Sprinkling  done  by  private  pers*>ns. 


8TATI8TIC8   OF   CITIES. 
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TaBLK  XV.— cost  of  water,  QA8,   AND  ELECTRIC-LIOHT  PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES— Concluded. 


Oas  works. 

Electric-light  plants. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Owned 

and 
operated 
by  city. 

Year 
built. 

Year  ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

Miles  of 
mains. 

cost. 

Owned 

and 
operated 
by  city. 

Year 
built. 

Year 
ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

.Milc^of 
mains. 

Cost. 

Ko 

Xo 

71 

Yen.... 
No 

1896 

lim 

81.48 

«)89,993 

No 

?2 

No  .     . 

73 

No 

No 

74 

No 

No 

76 

No 

No 

76 

No 

No 

77 

No 1 

1 

No 

1 

78 

No::;::!::::::::: 

1 

\'n 

j 

79 

No 1 

:::::::::i::::::::::::'  n©::::: 

80 

No ' 

................  go.....        1       , 

81 

No ! 

1 1 1  vr» :       : 1 



82 

No 1 ! 1 1  No 

1                           1 

83 

No ! '  No 

......... ........j........ ............ 

84 

No 1. .:.:.... 

1 

No::::: 

1 1 

85 

No 

'.            ' 

No 1    

1 

86 

No I 

No         1 

1 

87 

No 1 

*    '             1 

No 1      

1 

88 

No 1 

::::::.:....:. :::l. .::.::::" 

No         ' 

1 

89 

No ' 

t ! 

No 

:::::  "i:*: i:*:::::::*' 

90 

No ' 

1 

No 

...... 

91 

No ! 

1 

No 1 -      1 

92 

No 1 

No 

I 

93 

No ' 

1 i 

No 

1 

94 

No 1 

1 1 

No 

:::::::::i::::::::::::::::::::::  *  *: 

95 

No 

...: ! ::i: ::..:: 

No 

:::::i::      i 

96 

Yei»....        1850 
No 

1875  1      40.00          -109,716 

Yes.... 
No.... 

1892 

(a)     1    66.00 

$135,221 

97 

98 

No 

i 

No 

:::::::::::::::!::  ■■::i:::::::::: 

99 

No 

Yes.... 
No 

1888 

(«)     1    43.00 

85,000 

100 

No 

! 

101 

No 

No 

1 

:::::::;:::::::::: 

102 

No 

1 1 

Yes.... 
No 

1887 

1893 

(?>) 

502,230 

103 

No 

1                     1 

101 

No 1 

1 1 

No 

i; 

1 

105 

No 

No 

1 

106 

No 1 

1 

No 

•  ••::*'i:: 

1    ..  . 

107 

No I 

....| 

No 

1 

1 

108 

No 1 

No 

i 

109 

No.:::::::::::::::::: :::: ::: ::  1 

No 



1 

110 

No 1 

1             

No 

::::::::: 

1 

111 

No 1 

....:::.:' :.:i 

No 

1 

112 

No 

No 



113 

No.      .1 

No 

'":::*:i ::::::::::: 

114 

No 1 

No 

115 

No 1 

! 

N^'' 

1894 

19C0 

(ft) 

(b) 

116 

No 

' 

117 

No.            

No 

118 

No ! 1 

No 

119 

No ! 1 1 1 

No 1 ; 

No 1 1 

No 

1 

120 

YcM.... 
No 

1888 

(a)     1    61.00 

76,806 

121 
122 

No ' 

1 

No 1 ' 

123 

No I    ---- 

'■ 1 

No.         !  i 

124 

No 

No 1 1 1 

125 

No 

Xo_            1      .     ' 

126 

No 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  No:::::  :::::::::i::::::::, :::::::: 

r27 

No 

i 1 1  No.  ...       1        ---    - -- 

128 

No 



:::::::::i:::::::::!::::::::::::!  ^—[-—'[' 



129 

No 

1 

Yes 

1807 

(a)         65.00 

149. 6^10 

130 

No 

1 

No 

131 

No 

:::::::::!:::::::: !"::::": 

No ' 

132 

No 

No 



133 

No 

1"': 1 

No 

1 

134 

No 



'   "  r          1 

No 

1 

135 

1"'" 

(iCity  own.v  (listributiiiR  system  <»nly. 

e  Not  including  Lakevillc  extension,  length  not  reported. 
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Table  XVI.— DEBT  AND  LEGAL  BORROWIKO  LI3fIT. 


Del>t 
Bonded.    ,  I-'loAUngJ 


K9t  debt. 


iDfT  limit 


I 

a  .^W2.01 3.490  -i,  490, 3B7U  890,308.7(13  I  i7, 151 ,  6ff?^trT!>.3na ,171 
2  !  Chie4^((>.  111.  ( r> <i  22.  K72.  &;>9  1  J,  2»i,  Sm^i  'S.\  164,  WT^    2, 1^,  IW^  ^.  !li$«J.  tU* 


..Vll.TS,^ 


hiCMlKO.  111.  ( <•> <i  22.  K72.  U>9 

3  i  Ph i  Indel ph  in .  Ta |    54 .  91 9.  M»5 

4  1  St.U>ulN.Mo 1M,916,27M 

5  I  Boston ,  Muss !  7 «HVJ9. 129- 

6  I  Baltimore.  M«l 40,  IXKJ.  88:V 

7  '  Cleveland.  ( >hio 15. 7«>.  5:»'  u  UiJ.  33H 

Buffalo,  N.Y !    1(5, 051 .  SlK)'      W7,194| 

San  Francise(>,  Cal ....        /  250.  «)0  m  b^l,  ftll 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 31 ,  ;V>7. 450^ 


PitL^bunr,  Pa  . 

New  Orleans,  L»\ 

Detroit,  Mieh 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

WaMhingUin.D.C... 


16  i  Newark, N.J 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

20 


Jersey  City. N.J 

liouisville.  Ky 

Minneapoli*",  Minn  .. 

I*rovidence^  R.I 

Indlanapoli.M,  Ind 

KanwsCitv,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Denver.  <;olo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

AlleKheny,  Pa 

CohxmMH.OhJo 

Worcester.  Mass 

8yracnse,N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn ... 

Paterwn.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mas." 

St.Jo»(*i)h,Mo 

Oniabn,Nebr 

1,0s  Anpeles,  Cal. 


L!3,SW.70'2i  l,2lfp.! 

II,  132.fia0]  517, 2P& 

<),  h2S,  nf^?T'  y4,r 

5,900,     '  piilG^^m 


y"  19, 000 
440. 1S3 

%\\  115 
47G,S0fi 
I99,3t)& 


li.,  ^..^IKh> 

,':L/.ic^.tJ(N! 

:.,-:.:l*j0U^ 

i^,fm,u»v 

%  im  Anu^ 

ri2,:^'  !^<wV 

if^,4ie}.23td      aa^^a 

40.00B,-^'^      ■    ——- 
IB.  99ft, 

in.^7.450i 
25.Mti,^0l 

li.H6;i,24^     1 

iS.OBl.STOl 

18. 17:4.  (joul 

9,H7l.3lt>". 
»^,V"^.l!5l 

ia9i-J*:«5; 

(4.135.  ,11*9; 

v.    ■■   -t> 

11,211,f>31 

»  2, 385,800 

7  282,311 

7^ 

W2 

ooa 

99C. 


7vT7,4a6 
4,295,35$ 

2.U9,2g» 
l.KT.MlSi 
2.733,798' 


m. 


41,0^7.1 


.%pernnif.  If) 
~  f«rf  o  nl.  J} 


Memphis,  Tenn I  j-  3, 139,  < 


7^v  li>7 

:^i,7ia 

OtL\7«3 
23.^Jfl 
21'pfMi^l 

4:^^229 
S4,l^ 

07,295 


3I,7T2.V7»    Xollistt. 
ll.3JS.fW  Tperevm.  #> 

Xo  llm/l. 

.. 2  per  WHL  ^>» 

!4,56S^ff71i  .ri 

H.177,«lt|  No  limit. 

Ifl.^Dl.seic:  N<>  limit. 
7r7SA^0n,  lOptfTPt. »'> 
7i€B8,'^^  SjHjrcvnl.if) 

tf«ll8^ttD  3pcrc<>iit.i«] 
4,  lift,  j«i{  2  per  cont.  (> 
4.^5^.  4t  I ^  5p<^rwnt.(< 
8.  ,  "    "    * 

10. 

ft, 


Nu  limit, 
lupcrot..!) 
3i>rrc<»nt.  <fc) 
No  limit. 
TwTcccLir) 
No  Hmlc.      f 
2t  p^r  ct. .  n 
10  per  rt.  >*» 

lOpcrrt.itrt 
2 J  per  ct.  \j} 
5pifrwnl.<r) 
10  per  ct.  \€> 
15perrt.iir) 
(r) 


7,621. 
3,090. 
3,035, 
3,713, 
l.OJl. 
6,514. 
1.417. 
x3,011, 

a  Not  including  S77,310  not  yet  appn>vod  and  S1.605  approved  but  not  rejfis'terviL 

5  Of  assesHed  valuation,  not  includinK  water  debt. 

f  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 

d  Including  8-t.024.0M9  special  assessment  bonds  agaiuj*t  private  property. 

eOf  assc!4fed  valuation. 

/Of  asses-scd  valuation:  may  he  iu»rea.sed  by  vote  of  i»eople. 

0  Including  $:1.510.000  county  bonds. 
A  Including  county  sinking  fund. 

i  Including  net  county  debt. 

iOf  average  assessed  valuation  for  3  years. 

k  Of  ansessed  valuation  of  real  e^-t(ite. 

1  Not  including  ?l,8<y3.0(X)hpecial  b<>nd*i  declared  Invalid  by  State  supreme  court. 

m  Notin(!luding  §2.070.995  coupiins  due  on  bimds  declared  Invalid  bv  htate  Mipreine  court. 
»iNotiU(?lu<ling  $3,935,99:)  upecial  bonds  and  interest  declared  invalid  by  Slat*.'  supreme  court. 
o  Controlled  by  \'»te  of  peojile. 
I>  Including  ?(i26,3:J6*ecurea  by  park  propi^rty. 
9  Of  average  a.<»essed  valuation  for  5  years. 
rC<mtrolIed  by  Consrress. 
0  Of  assessed  valuation,  plus  sinking  fund. 

/  Including  $992,395 street  ami  sower  iuiprovcment  bonds  sccure<l  by  Hen  on  private  pr«)pi.Tt3r. 
u  Not  including  $1,317,631  special  ai»e^«meut  bonds  and  warrants  against  private  propi'rrv. 
i'Conlrolle<l  by  legislation. 

U'  Of  assessed  valuation,  but  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  except  tor  waterworks  or  lighting  plants.  '■ 
a;  Including  maikel-house  bonds,  necured  by  mortgage  on  market  house. 
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Tabim  XVL— debt  and  legal  borrowing  limit— Continued. 


Hu^ 


nmor 


41 
42 
43 
41 

4;^ 

«f 

47 

44 
4^ 
60 

hi 

S2 
S^ 

.•i7 
CO 

*il 

CTi 

GG 
C7 

«» 

71 

7^ 
73 


atie& 


drrmntoQ,  P«^ 

U^wcMU^m 

Alb»ny.N.y  ..,.., 
Cambfidj^,,  Miuii  ., 
rortlftndiUfVS  ->-' 

Atlanta,  Ga .„ 

67&nd  Rapld](,Mtcti.. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va>*..^ 
Kaftbvil1e,Tienn... 

BartfoTd.  Coon 

Wil[niii«ton,Dol  .. 

Trtnlcrti.N.J  ... 

B  rid  Kvjpon»  Con  i  j  . . . , 

Lynn,flaiH..... 

Oakl&Dd.Qll.. 

ijiwivDce.  Mn.^  ..... 
New  Bwlfurd*  Mtis^  * . 
iHai  Molncrei,  lowii. . . . 

tHrtaerville, Hfti^f  .... 
TrnjN.Y.. ...„-..., 

Ht.biit,n,K.J  .,.,. 

EVHnsVlUl%lQil.... 

MuLncheettrr.  N.1I.. 

ITtlpa.N.Y .._.. 

PwrtoJK  ........... 

Chark'?rtoti,t^.  €.....> 

Siiif snxiah, Ga  ,,^,.*. 
Sail  Lake  atr.l't II h.. 
Mu^  AntwntOr  Tei « * 

DuJuth,MJnn  

Erl<?»I^.. ...., 


I*ebt* 


Bondixl.    i  Ploatlns.      Tolal 


in.  906 


fl.l9fi,0IW, 

2,927,600,, 

a.  Wl.  «»,...„.„. 

8,«Wi,Wtl.. 

7.227,4221. 

2Ji;0,9B0 

3.ir>4,4ca 

41,1,600 
2.108,600 

a.^iQ^oou 

2.7'J7*100 
I.'JTKOOIJ 

1,IL1I,OOI) 
2, 1  Em.  OK] 

a,  7n  160  ■ 

3,   LMpOtW  H.008 

MiTl.OOO       111,-^^39 
&.U:Enl,3gO         71,250 


J;  587 
C7.WJ 

?Mtn4 

11.  Ml 
5"AO0O 

2t,riao 

77.S83 
2tXi.00O 

4'^,^(S7 
3511,000 


'2,000 

lajjoo 

179,^5 


suae*.  000 

B.M2.S.4SI 

c4,t{lK«50 

7,01ti,aOO 

2,927.500 
2,041.000 

a,r>i;2.aou 
7,2J7.42a 
3.ai?J.600 
6,4lU.7&r% 
4.  i:j7,  y74 
MiJl.OOO 
2,11^^,637 
2.670,099 
3.^l,<77 

i,o<;j,&oo 

4J!O,O30i 

2.iHa,aKi 

4.OUKO0O 
f7y7.m4 
2,77*i.-ltf7 
l.Hiii.OOO 
l,.'Hi«J.056 
1,^317,000 

2j;.:i.ooo 

l.y3fi,i)00 

*i72,  911 

fel.O-Jl.iH-j 

S.T'J'JJSO 

3Jl)(i.!S50 

a.5()7.r- 

6,tNW,60& 
t'y2,000 


Sinking 

rund. 


1307.749 

l,«2f).7sia 
2,7M 

]0M7fl 

47i.fl^^ 

627,  758 

ID.OJzi 

"hu\m 

117,701 


1.3^141,487 

2^.^.  402 

1,2!S,052 

2,000 

7iJ,09l 

^jb,  2sa 

10,003 
2ti(.\*75 


21i"i.000 

9ao 


12Ji,i 

67,oyo 

iaL777 


Nk-t  d£bL 


S.  217, 731 


Leglll  IwiiTOW^ 
fti(^  lunit. 


t747<,4S»  Tpcrt-ont.ffi) 


21  per  ct.  (^jj 


<ja,Jl2,14«   10  pwr  ft.  1^0 
2,7fl4;iM  7ptrxenL(a) 


6,090,703 


2|  per  <*t  ( 
(t) 


,8ft9,»24  (/} 

a,  IfW,  475^  Xo  limit 
6,<i90.t^!6|  1**  per  ( t.  (£7) 
S,^2ii,WJ2|  KoUniit 
5,410,7A5!  11  jHJl-cLiA) 
3,C41,ti71l  in 

2,163>ft;f7  {f) 

2,-».>3,4T5f  lOpcrtLfn) 
^^fiUiJVW   >'o  limit. 
1.270.0fl)«i  ir) 

a.fi3:.%H"JH  2|p«re«.frJ) 
4HI.0flft  15pi.-rcHa) 
l,H30.;aJ0.  2|f-ert't.jrfl 
3.17&,011f  2iptfr€t.(pfJ 
t?i7,777J  6puri'ciJL(a) 
2.  ISl.JOi',  21  per  ctv( rf) 
I,**iH,W)tf  2i  pi^^r  i^t,  ((0 
1.480,9ri^l  10  i^cyT  et.  ((0 

2J44,aa7   2pirrt"Dt4^) 
1, '727,02^1  ^i^TtC^ULU) 

6T2jnV  10|n?rctt/n 
t77tf.fiK5r  npL^rccnt,  (c*) 
A  7<W,  2001  H  iM-r  L'L-nt,  Ui) 
21 , 1 W,  <K"illi  7  l»e  F  Cf^t » L  (li  J 
3,;1k;1,I3sI  4p«rcmt.O) 
2,lJlJ"i,44i*]  H(H;rccTit.  ' 
^^.^7ti,  732  5p^r('i-iiL 
TdTi,  Oiol  2  per  i^ftit,  { m[ 


a  Of  a.<«etii<ed  valufttion. 

6<)f  avorage  asis-essied  vahmtlon  for  3  ycnrs,  not  including  water  drbt. 
r  Including  SdS'^.OOO  certilioatrH  of  indeblrdnoss  Mpiinst  private  pmin^rty. 
dO{  averafir«»  lusscssi'd  valuatiuu  for  3  yoars. 
rContrullfd  by  legislation. 
/Controlled  by  vote  oi  people. 
*;  V)f  aswi»se<i  vHliiation  of  real  oMale. 

h  Of  a««ef)Bed  Taluation;  6  per  cent  by  tbree-flfth-s  vote  of  people;  5  per  cent  additional  for  water* 
w<»rk<<  and  lighting  plants. 
i  Not  including  wnool  debt. 
J  Of  awewed  valuHti(»u,  not  including  water  debt. 
*•  Including  Sl^JO.^lOO  special  aiwessnient  Ixmds  against  private  i>rop<»rty. 
/Of  asNestted  valuation  and  4  per  cent  additional  for  water,  sewers,  and  light. 
m  Of  anuMed  valuation;  may  bo  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people. 
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Table  XVI.— DEBT  AND  LEGAL  BORROWINQ  UMIT— Contlniicd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities, 


Debt. 


Bonded.    il'limTinir. 


Total. 


IH.Oia 


183.666 

1.485.217 

821.831 

410.450 

61.198 

&t3,132 

11,629 

1,630 


55,570 
213.042 

63.954 
540.458 

48,9781 
317.938 


76  Kansas I'ltv,  Kans....  2.1^^'*, 

77  Harrisburg,  Pa l,;tHi. 

7H  Portland,  Me 2."^. 

79  Yonkers'.N.Y 3,N7L>.?*v:i  17,2^2 

80  Norfolk,  Va 4,  i^^^'Uxi'  V^.l^ 

81  Wuterbury.Conn 1,  uvj,:rf>i3  2)^,oqn 

82  Hoi  yoke,  Mafrs 2,  i;j;?,W(i  150^000 

83  Fort  Wayne,  Ind c<WMh4W  1,808 

84  Youngstown.Ohio....  im.hm  SS.OOO 

85  Honi'ton.Tex 2.71'^  si*t  3«,921 

86  Covingrton.  Ky 2,^''.*'Kfm  22.900 

87  Akron,  Ohio ^4:^. 

88  Dallas,  Tex 1,^72. 

89  Saginaw,  Mich 1.37:k!BS0|  5,000 

90  Lanc4ii<ter,  Pa 1,30*. 

91  Lincoln, Nebr l.fr(n.60fi  2\9/jX2 

92  Brockton,  Mass I,ii74.ttl«  l«JO,t>00 

93  BInKbamton.N.  Y....  <W.i,F^  4».0«i 

94  Augu«ta,Ga l,749,JWi  IW.OOO 

95  Pawtuckct,  R.  1 4,  J0O.(X«  tt06,ft72 

96  Altoona.Pa l,<]f*'J.^>  17.  MW 

97  Wheelinp,  W.  V« 4HI,  3O0  lfi6, 1 14 

98  Mobile.Al« /»7ftU.O00  72,000 

99  Birmingham,  Ala tf  2. 124,000  19.886 

100  Little  Rock,  Ark J 18. 000  117, 9Kt 

101  Springfield,  Ohio I^81JS6  45,000 

102  Galveston ,  Tex 3, 1H.S,  OOCI  177,  »W 

103  Tacoma, Wash j4,'^^\A^i  ItVi, W<J 

104  Haverhill.  Mass l.iito.r^i  2A,142 

105  Spokane,  Wash 2.  if%\  192  4l»,  ^10 

106  Terre  Haute.  Ind fj;Hy+,000  63,890 

107  Dubuque.  Iowa l,/.:j.t>J"^  *i.Vi,8W 

108  Quincy.  Ill l.u.''i,400  2S.522 

109  South  Bend,  Ind '  oyjo.no  »9,aO« 

a  Of  fl.ssessed  valuation;  nmy  l>e  7  |>er  cent  by  vote  of  people. 
6  Of  a.Hses8ed  valuation. 
c  Of  assessed  valnatirni  of  real  estate. 
d  Of  avemge  asi>es.!ied  valuation  for  3  years. 
e  Including  $:W.(i92  street  improvement  bond&. 
/('ontrolhid  by  legislation. 
oOf  assessed  valuation,  plus  sinking  fund. 

n  Not  including  $2,252,878  debt  of  old  city  placed  in  hands  of  trustee  on  reorganization  of  city. 
i  Not  Including  $49,500  improvement  Ixmas  to  be  i>aid  from  improvement  as«iestment«. 
i  Including  $8K,184  local  improvement  bonds. 

l:()fa.s.ses.sed  valuation;  5  per  cent  additional  for  waterworks  and  lighting  plants  and  2  j«r  e«nt 
additional  for  schools. 

I  Of  average  assessed  valuation  for  3  years,  not  including  water  debt. 
m  Of  assessed  valuation;  5  per  cent  additional  for  waterworks  and  lighting  plants  by  vote  of  rt^iple. 
n  Not  including  $113,438  local  improvement  bonds. 
0  Including  $147,600  street  and  sewer  improvement  bonds  held  against  private  property. 


$3,207,960 

610. 148 
2,892.216 
1,316,800 
2,772,760 
3,697,055 
4,617,755 
1,447.600 
2,283,000 
<r6t»,794 

664,510 
2.785,721 
2,122,400 

613,300 
1.972,500 
1.378.280 
1,304.938 
1.764.838 
2.264.810 

710,555 

1,929,800; 

4.706,872,        515.743 
1,106.600  88.419 

640.414! 
A  822. 000: 


! 

i 


"^ 


ngUmiL 


$125^ 
7,767 


/  2, 143. 886 

16,124 

235,963 

18, '^M 

926,186 



4,122.399 

981.238 

;  4. 377, 714 

37,618 

1.930.892 

444,370 

2,879,102 

10,125 

n 422, 890 

30,485 

1,624,896 

7.876 

1,127,922 

111,570' 

0960,068 

41,880i 

$3,207.8864  Nollxult. 

602,891^  2percenLi<x) 

2.8»2,216{  tperc^iiL  ih) 

1,183.284  7  percent.  I  ^) 

1.287,588'  AperoenL  ifci 

8.875.224=  IOperci.«o 

4.177.30(>  20pertLai 

1.886.302:  No  limit. 

l,7a»,8«K  2iperc1.i'fi 

e  65B.  16&  20^? cent  >  i • 

tif.j.MO  No  limit. 
2.:v\Tii   24perct..fcj 
2,12L\400  lOperct.ir. 

f*H7,730,  7  per  cent  '■i 
l.T:.y,458|  i/j 

1.:{H,326  No  limit. 

7«^,480  7percenL  h) 
l,:i\«a  No  limit. 
l,>ifi,872  2|perct.i<fi 

7111,556  No  limit. 
l,ir^'9,800  7  per  cent  it) 
4. 1  ill .  629,  8  |ier  eeoL  \  t ) 
l,nt^.l8Ii  Tperoentir) 

(Viii,414  5  per  cent  16) 
hhl2Cm:  No  limit 
i2. 127. 262  (/) 

217,7191  if) 

926. 186   No  limit 
8, 141.1611  (/) 

y  4, 840. 096;  5  per  cent  <i) 
1.486,6221  2Aperctai 
2.868.977,  5perceot(M) 
n  392, 455|  2  per  cent  •  b) 
1.617,oaO|  6percentif>) 
1.016.852  5  per  cent  (6) 
V 918,238;  2percent  ^) 
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Tabli  XVI.— debt  and  legal  borrowing  LIMIT—Concladed. 


Debt. 


110 
111 
112 
113 
U4 
lt& 
Hi 

in 

119 

im 

121 
122 
12S 
124 
12fi 

127 

%im 

V» 

im 

131 
1» 
1S3 

m 

iSfi 


Johnstown*  P* ..... . 

KltoJra,N.y...,,..,. 

Albntowo,  Pa,. 

DaTeD|>orti  lowm  , . . . 

Mcltetsiftorti  Pa . 

RpHnfcflc^JdJll....... 

C3ie1dea«  Mu«. 

York,  Pa. 

Mftldcn,  Mbhi,  , .  ,^. , . 
To|Ke)£A,  KAn» ....... 

Kewton,  Af  AW  ...,«., 
Sioux  City  lowii-... 
Ba^i^nne.N.i  .,..,,, 

Knox  v*!!^'.  Ten  ti 

Sfheneftudy^  K;  Y . , . 
Fftehbarg,  5la«i..... 

Rocktord.lll 

T»uQton,  Hft*.,..*., 

Canton.  Ohio .*. 

Bwtti?.Mont... , 

If ontcomery ,  Aln — 

Auburn.  N.V, 

Cbfltunoogii,  Tcnu . , 


1,077.600 
744p30D 
41S.J1? 
74T.  100 

tf  906. 400 

M7,flO0 
41l,f30[l 

931p£29^ 
1,400,  fiOQ 

»afi.ooo 
i.Tis.euo 

l.a06,O3ii 

1.S09.375 

173,000 


2®. 


TotAl. 


'y;^n'3!'  I  ^otdebt. 


l.'KJ. 

75, 

27, 
218, 
].!J0, 

14, 
tZ38, 

34i 

4ig, 

71, 


mi 

000 

OTi 

17S 
Ifiii 

yoi3 
im 

000 
301 


atl.lSO, 

74fi, 
441, 

i/UWl, 

f!n, 

441, 

t,TOl, 
9:^1, 

■A17ti. 
2.04J. 
L427, 
I.Ok:}, 
1,87:1, 
1.020, 
h  ^ih, 

59-^, 

torn, 

fi97, 


Legal  borrow- 
iDg  limit. 


:>7i 

TOO 

7^1 
112' 
34H 
%9 
200 
000 
^60 

-m 

670 
t»13 
,'j<i0i 
fi73 

larJ 

600 

13 1'. 

2-25i 
h29i 

Wl'. 
KW. 
000 

I 


ri56. 402, 
88, 915 


130, 84f) 


190,198 

15,04r) 

370,955 

47,363 

9.093 

278,381 

9,2.V. 

1.617,431 

"*i78,*78i 

20,482 

113, 013 

4.'>9, 431 

;M7,439 


419. 652 
13,110 
6,783 


a«M}4,169 

373, 785 

1,085.202 

615,886 

441,112 

705,148 

f/ 1.026, 924 

1,090,245 

769,647 

432,007 

1,522,944 

922,040 

5,332,2391 

2.176,013 

1,864,7191 

1,407,191 

970, 153| 

1.414,169 

1.372,784;i 

A  565, 134 

1,424,5?3| 

924,719, 

685,487 

2,050,551; 

697,880, 

879,032j 


24  per  ct.  (fe) 
2 percent,  (c) 
lOperct.(rt) 
7percent.  (e) 

5  per  cent,  (e) 
2percent.(/i 

6  per  cent,  (e) 
2|  per  ct.  (6) 

2  per  cent,  (e) 
2percent.(/) 
2fperct.(6) 
No  limit. 
24  per  ct.  (b) 

5  per  cent,  (cl 

3  per  cent,  (c) 
.«*■  No  limit. 
153  10  per  ct.  (e) 
169  24  per  ct.  (6) 
"•»••'  6 percent,  (c) 

6  per  cent,  (c) 
24  per  ct.(6) 
No  limit. 
Snercent.  (e) 
Ko  limit. 
10  per  ct.  (d) 

(0 


ainclnding  ^05,425  truHt  fund.i. 
hot  average  tuncfwed  valnation  for  3  yoAm. 

c  Of  as8en«d  valuation;  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vole  of  people.    Schools  have  the  same  limit  on  aver- 
age aspesEed  valuation  for  3  years. 
d  Of  ajvesBcd  valuation  of  real  etitate. 
e Of  affiesaed  valuation. 

/Of  aneseed  valuation;  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people. 
0  Including  S7.700  special  a«¥es.sment  bonds  against  private  property. 
A  Including:  934,439  special  aissessment  bonds. 
< Controlled  by  legislation. 
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Table  XIV.— cnAUITIES:  ALMSHOUSES,  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  AXD  HOSPITALS. 


Cities. 

Alm.shouseH.      |  Orphan  asylums. 

i  Average  \                 '  Average 

VT. K  -  !  number    v»««k^«  :  number 

Number.  1    ^^  ,^.      Number.      ^f,„. 

1    mates.                        mate*. 

1                 1                  1 

HcaipiuK 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Numlier. 

rtlO 

M 

2 

! 

•2 
hi 
r5 

1 
M 

NiinUr 
of  J* 

I    iient!« 
tniitM. 

] 

New  York.  N.Y 

ChicHKo,  III 

3 

3.481  1 

-'w*.  »^:I 

2 

'         1 

1 

3 

I'hiladelphia,  Pa 

3 
1 

i 

1 

1,085  1 

1?  Ill 

•  1 
6 
G 
7 

St.  I>oixis.  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltim(»re,  M<1 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BulTalo.  N.Y 

749 

710    

1,251    

373  ' 

.-Ij:-! 
II. y.- 

,           1.-^* 

8 

1 

9 

San  Francjiiieo.  Cal 

Cineinnati,  Ohio 

1 
1 
1 
1 

947  1 

U  -J'l 

10 

872  ' 

1           4.  hi 

11 

Pitt8i>urg,  Pa 

861 

119  ' 

i* 

12 

New  Orlean.«f,  La 

n 

Detroit,  Mieh 

1 

€2 

1 

.  .1 

14 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

i          :t^ 

15 

\Va.shinjrton,  D.  C 

1 
1 

21:0  1 

217  1 

1.  ti: 

IG 

Newark. N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

i.*n 

1/ 

1 

1        2.  :i'«i 

18 

Ix)uisville,  Ky 

Minneai>oIi.s,  Minn 

1 

351    

1        2. 1  *.• 

19 

I.7*t> 

20 

Providence,  R.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

1 

99    

21 



1 

1 

<  2 

l.^A 

22 

Kansas  City,  Mo ' 

-.tv7 

n 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Rochester,  N.Y 

/^ 

',:j              

2.:cX» 

24 



25 

Denver,  Colo  ' ' 

2 

J.*»l 

W 

Toledo,  Ohio -  -  ' ' 

?7 

Allegheny,  Pa 

1 

3».K)    . 

bl 

14 

28 

Columbuti,  Ohio 

29 

Worcester,  Mass 

Svracuse,  N.Y 

1 

244 

..... 
f2 

i* 

r'2 

.'1  ■•"'• 

SO 

i* 

31 
32 
33 
»1 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Patcrson,  N.J 

Fall  River.  MiLss 

St.  Josei)h,  Mo 

1 
1 
1 

3«>l    

187    

'''[ 



35 

Omaha,  Nebr 

1 

3G 

Los  Angeles,  Cul 

bl 

1 

:► 

37 

Memphis,  Tenn 





I       LM;i4 

38 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

■ 

... 

39 
40 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albanv,  N.  Y 

1 

^^^•••••••■••T-- i ; 

41 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland,  Oreg 

' 

92' ::::::::::i:::::::::: ::::.::..: 

42 

■ 

/>1 

bl 
bl 
rS 

bl 

>               17 

43 

Atlanta.  Ga ' ' ' ' 

1.479 

44 

Grand  Rapids,  Mieh                         '                 '                 '                 J 

i              ;^ 

45 

Dayton,  Ohio, ' !!!..!!]!!!*!'!!!!!!!!!. 

1                   5 

4G 

Richmond,  Va 

Nash  vi  lie,  Tenn 

' 

228 

j               K>4 

47 

.. 

'           1.4C5 

48 

Seattle,  Wash - .                 ' 

io! 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

1 

2:17  ; 

50 

Reading.  Pa 

-*':--••• 



1 

61 

Wilmington,  Del ' ' ' i 

62 

Camden,  N.J i                 i                 :                 I                 ■                  ' 

63 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport.  Conn 

Ly  n  n ,  M  ass 

Oakland.Cal 

1 
1 

1 

;,5 ::... 

bl 
2 

M 

215 

64 
65 
56 

180    

103  j                1 

i-y 

1.7U7 

67 

68 

Lawrence,  Mas.-^ 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Des  Moinc»8,  Iowa 

1 
1 

209    ' i 

85    ' 

69 

60 
61 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

1 

1 

5i    

17  1 

1 

1.7 

62 

Trov,  N.Y 



63 

Hoboken,  N.J 



, 



64 

Evansvillo.  Ind i --    .-      ' ' 

6.T 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica,  N.Y 

1 

8  , 

66 

?.::::::: 

i 

1 

3li8 

67 

Peoria,  111 

' 

68 

Charleston  S  C                                i 

2 

159  1                1 

250  i 

1 

1  408 

69 

Savannah, Ga  

70 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

' 

::::::;:::i 

bi 

Im 

n  Including  2  idiot  afl^^iums. 

b  Hospital  for  contagious  dlsea.^es. 

r Including  1.037  insane  persons. 

tf  Including  4,439  dispensary  patientii. 

r  Including  1  hospital  for  contagious  dlscancn. 

/Owned  jointly  by  city  and  county. 
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Tabm  XIV.-CHARrnES:   ALMSHOUSES,  ORPHAN  ASYLUMS,  AND  HOSPITALS— Concluded. 


Mar- 

giiwl 
num- 
ber. 


71 
?2 
73 
74 
75 
7ti 
77 
78 
79 
«0 
81 
« 

81 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

lot 
la^ 

IW 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
181 
132 
183 
134 
185 


Cities. 


San  Anionlo,  Tex  . 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie.  Pa . 


EUxabeth,  N.J 

WilkcDbarrc,  Pa 

Kannas  City,  Kniis. . . 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonker*.  N.  Y 

Norfolk.  Va 

Waterbury.  Conn  ... 

Hoi  yoke,  Matts 

Fort  Wayne,  Iiid 

Youug.Htown,  Ohio.  . 

HouKton,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallasi,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

lAnca.vier,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Brockton,  Mass 

Binghaniton,  N.  Y  . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  ... 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Springfield,  Ohio.... 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wanh 

Haverhill.  Mnss 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terro  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy.Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

AUentown.Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Cheflter,Pa 


York.  Pa. 

Maiden,  Maw 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . 
Bayonne,N.J  . 


Knoxville,Tenn  ... 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. . 
Fitchburg,  Mara . . . . 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala  .. 

Auburn,  N.V 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


AlmKhouses.       •  Orphan  asylums. 


Number. 


Average 
number 
of  in- 
mates. 


Number. 


I 


KJ  i 


111  I. 


I 


Average 
number 
of  in- 
mates. 


H(»spita]H. 


Number. 


«1 

1 
fil 


ib) 


al 

ill 

1 

1 


1 
a  I 


((1 

1 


Number 
oi  pa- 
tients 

t  rented. 


580 
•228 


2  I 


<>1 


al  I 


hi 


ir) 


•n 

252 

1 


114 

"ii 


(0 


134 


752 
193 


iO 


312 
1,102 


18 
rG16 


/447 
371 

1,601 
300 


220 


183 


1  ,  298 

nl  '  100 

hi  i        (r) 


16 


2C8 


a  Hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 

5  Building  on  Cniney  Island,  owned  by  United  Stales  Government,  used  by  city  as  hospital  for 
contagious  diseases. 
c  Not  reported. 

d  Including  1  hospital  for  contagious  diseases. 
rNot  including  pay  patients. 
/Data  arc  for  11  months. 

S Owned  by  city,  operated  by  county. 
Owned  jointly  by  city  and  county. 
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Table  XV.-<X)ST   OF   WATER.  GAS,   AND   ELECTRIC-LIGHT   PLANTS  OWNED  AND 

OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num* 
ber. 


New  York,  X.  Y 

Chicftffo.in 

l»hiladelF)hiA.  Pa 

St.  LouiH,  Mo . ; 

Boston.  Majw 

Baltim<»re,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

BiilTalo,  N.  Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

HttMbiirg,  Pa 

New  Orleans*,  I-a 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee.  WIh 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City.  N,  J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minnexipoli.s,  Minn 

Providence,  R.I 

Indianap<>liri.  Ind 

KanmH  (Mty.  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Kochefter.  N.  Y 

Denver,  Coh) 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

(?olu»ibiLs  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syraeust».  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  (^>nu 

Prtterflon,  N.J 

Fall  River,  MasH 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Lo«  Angeles,  Cal 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Seranton,  Pa 

Ix)well,  Ma*« 

Alliany,N.Y 

('am  bridge,  Ma.s8 

Portland,  Oreg 

A  llanta,  (ra 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond.  Va 

Na«»hville,  Tenn 

Seattle.  Wash 

Hartford,  (\>nn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgejjort,  Conn 

Lynn,  Maw 

Oakland,  (^al 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mas.s 

De«  Moines,  Iowa 

Springlield,  Maiw 

Somerville,  Mass 

Troy.  N.  Y 

HolK>ken,N.J 

Evansville,  In<l 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Utica.N.Y 


Waterworks. 


Owned 

and  1  Ye4ir 
ojieratedi  built, 
by  city.  I 


i  Year  ac- 
,  quire<l 
I  by  city. 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 
18 
19 
20 
'21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
2f) 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
31 

3t> 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4(> 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
04 

(y> 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

a  Four  plants:  1812.  1852.  1874.  1897. 
6  Four  plants:  1  acquired,  1857;  3  built  by  city. 
e  Various. 
d  Not  reported. 
e  Built  by  city. 
/Owned  by  city,  but  leaticd  to  private  compwiY. 


Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yts . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yc»s . . . 
Yes... 
No.... 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
No.... 
Yes . . . 
Y.w . . . 

\  es . . . 
Yes... 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Ycs(A-) 
Yes . . . 

Y**s 

Yes . . . 

</) 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes . . . 
Yes... 
Yed... 
No.... 
No 


Yes. 
No. 

No. 


•'  ..  (0 


No. 
No. 


•eoria.  Ill 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah.  (la 

Salt  I^ke  City,  Utah. 


Yes  - . 
Yes.. 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yi»s . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
No... 
Yes . . 
No... 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 
No... 
Yes . . 

\  es  . . , 

^  es . . , 
Yes . . , 
No..., 
No.... 


No... 
Yes . . 
Yes . . 


in) 
1851 
1801 
1835  I 
1S48  I 

i»m  i 

18.57  I 
1868  , 


Miles  of  ; 
mains. 


Cort. 


1.533.  Gl 
1.872.00 
1,338.43 
638.00 
714. 10 
616.88 
549.25 
490.  UO 


1840 : 

1872  I 


894.69 
330.  UO 


l^2l  I 

1872  ; 
1803 

(^n    I 

1854  1 
1860  I 
18«i8 
1871 
1895  : 
1874  ' 
(</>  I 
1H73  I 
1SS9  , 

1873  , 
1847 
1871  I 
1845  I 
1829  1 


1836 

{€) 

{-) 
18«» 

^0 
Ul) 

(f) 

(<) 
1897 
1895 
18.^2 

1K94 
(r) 
I'O 

1S91 


570.00 
54.5.  ?2 

A  404. 87 
299.50 
211.63 
231.00 
265.77 

J321..W 
4.40 
201.00 
247.94 
2S8.71 
42.00 
165.00 
145.00 
179.00 
178.47 
161.47 


•r 


1874  I       {*)      I        87.  a4 


I'') 


('/) 


('') 


187^1 
17W) 
18.V'» 

i8:v; 

1X74 
187  J 
1870 
IKiW 
18;^J 

IKM 

18|>* 
1X27 


1870 


1S65 


lid9 


iO 


1871  I 
186ii  I 


(<') 
(<•) 


127.78 
130.00 
123. 51 
m  106. 00 
112.29 
143.42 
119.00 
100.20 

76.88 
116.67 
125.65 
201.21 
102.20 

94.00 
120.00 


115.00 


79.19 
92.72 


18*>J 

184i> 
IKl? 
1857 

18711 


1872 


144.69 
84.00 
62.00 
22.00 
72.00 
96.00 


I 


18.t;i 
1871  1 


((') 
('•) 


59.51 
137.78 


SI  19. 591.1% 

33k2x:.oa  j 

86.026.^1*' 
2n,8.>4.0»*i 
2S.054.3fi>! 
14.66I.itj! 
10,101.H». 
9.110.961  , 


12,77.S.U 
6.1M.7 


6.2^.841 
4.782.W7 
/9.3.-I7.0M 
10.000  OUU 
6.000.(111 
^9M.f«y 
4.414.GI 
6,470.  Oft; 
27.7511 
4.]Cl*.0OU 
4.015.2f9« 
7.430.3ft: 
2r;O.00U 
1,8.'»4.IK 
2.274.141  ; 
2.81.V.9S7  I 
^6U5.4«; 
4,5U.4gi  I 


1.W7.H63  i 


(''• 


2.8r•.2.26^  . 

8.5C20.WU 

5.670.29U 

4.034,»cl 

2,UCtL>.4«7 

1.447.W1 

1.4OK.OO0 

2,300.000 

2,023.312 

2.218,717 

8,028.47H 

1.985.  on 

1.764,24S 
2,500.000 
1,630, 7M 


2.472.822  i 


ZOVt.Sft! 
1,820.108  i 


1,990.  IW  , 

766.485; 

l,Sll.ftV»  I 

i:*.ono  1 

H88.T21  I 
1.542,000 


1,0M.665 
4,271,792 


a  (Mty  owns  distribatfng  s]rstem  only. 

A  Inel tiding  14  miles  of  conduit  and  21  miles  of 
mainn  owned  by  United  States  GoTemment 

f  Including  $7,478,793  expended  by  United 
States  QoTemment. 

j  \.ivc\M^Tk%  A&.\%  \&i\«&  <3iatsld«  city  Umiti. 
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MLm  XV.— COST  OF  WATEK,  GAS,   .VND   ELECTRIC-LIGHT   PLANTS  OW'NED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES. 


Gm  works. 

Electric-light  plants. 

Mai^ 
ginal 
nun*' 

bcr. 

I 

YeftP 
built. 

^nXIrf'l  Miles  of 

Cost. 

Owned                 !   Year  i              ! 

and         Year    1     ac-     'Miles  ot       ^.^^ 
oporat^Ml    built,     quired   maiui«. !       ^**^^* 
by  city. ,                by  city.,             , 

1 

NO ' 1 ' ' 

1 

: 

Yes....        (r)      1     ((/)     1  h525. 00  ;  12,089,689 
No ' 

'2 

183G 

(0      |1,228.50 

9ii.566,666 

3 

No ' ' 

4 

1                            !' 

No t ! 1 

5 

I ; 

No:::::!::::  :::        ::::::::::: 

6 

1 

No ' • 1 

7 

1 

No.   ..  I                '                            , 

8 

1 

No ! 1 : ' 

9 

1 1  No ! ! 

10 

1  No 1 '.     .       1 

.  11 

No 1 1                  ' 

n 

Yes....|        1^V)5  j      (e)     j  421.00  |        836,952 

13 

14 

j  No 1 ..        ' ' 

15 

No ' 

16 

!   Ko   _        1    '                   '                    

17 

!!..;.... 1  No 1 ' '.' 1 

18 

i 1  No....  ' .,                ...  1....     

19 

...      ................ vo....    1 1_    _    ••••1 

20 

...       .         1                               ■        !  No  .      1                '              ' 

21 

...1 1       1 1  No 1 

22 

-1 ! 1 

No  .  .  '                              ' 

23 

\n            l .'••■••, 

V4 

...■■.                .                                                                   .      .    1    N'"             ' 

25 

...|        1891          (f)       !      W.OO       l.LW.tKX) 

:::;:::::;:::|:::;:::::::::::::v::::::::::: 
i:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::!:::::::::::: 

...1 ! 

...1 '   1 

No....:i.." ':*' .... 

26 

Yes....         1<S'.>0  i     {,i)     '  260.00 
Yes....         18^8  1      (<•)           (d) 
No ' 

400,095 
68,911 

27 
28 
29 

No  .   .  '          ....' 

r>o 

No ' 

31 

No  .       '            ...                1 

32 

No ' ' 

' 

33 

Ye*!....;        1SH9  1      C^)      '    80-00 

No 1 1 

90,980 

34 

...1 1 '■ 

35 

'         1                 '             No     1  ::;;:;;::: ;;;::.:::. 

36 

37 

i::::::*::"! i  ": ! So "•:!'::::::::::  'i:::::::: 

38 

:::':::::::::i::::::::::::::::::i::::::::::::  no::::j:::::::::  :::::::: :::::::: 

39 

..  1 !        .        .           .    1      .              i  No         i         .  ..'.              

40 

:::':::::::::'::::::::::::::::::'::::::::::::iv;.     !:::::  ::::i 

41 

1        1        1        ' 

***' 1 ! 1 

No ' i 

42 

No 1 ' 

43 

I 

YeH....|        1^00  1      (r)      1    96.50 
No         ' 

192,067 

44 

45 

1850           18.31 

78.3<3 

9H1.18I 

No:::.: 

46 

Vri                                ' 

47 

'                      1  Xo                                          ' 

48 

1  

:::::  j::::::::::::i no::::: ::::::::: :::::::j:::::::: 

49 

1 

1 1  No 1 

50 

i  No ,.. 

51 

1 

1 1  No ' 

52 

........  i 

i 1  No 1 

53 

1 No 

54 

1 

1 No 1 

55 

I 

1 No i 1 

56 

i                      1  No                                         ' 

67 

"* 

1 

:"::::::!:::.::::::::!  no:::::.::::.:::  ::::::  ::i.. ::.::: 

58 

:        1                 :     !  ^^^-   ■•;,•••;;- •-•••;;t;;-- 

59 

1  No 

60 

No ■ 

61 



No 1 ' 

62 

.........J......... 

No 1 '■ 

63 

No ■ 

64 

No  ..   J 1 

65 

No i 1 

66 

No      ,1.       .        '      

67 

No ■ 1 

M 

No 1 1 1 

69 

1 

No 1 ' 1 

70 

tall  plant  fumlHhinjr  water  to  sulmrh. 

nicn«hip  in  litigation. 

eluding  31  miles  from  source  of  supply  to 

mitfi. 

ro  plants:  18a5.  1900. 

ro  plants:  1  acquired,  1889:  1  built  by  city. 


J)  Two  plants:  1S70.  1S99. 

(/City  owns  pumping  works  and  distributing 
system  only. 

rCity  owns  mains  and  hydrants  only:  water 
purchase<i  of  Hackensack  Water  Company. 

«Two  plants;  1870, 1900. 
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Table  XV.— COST    OF  WATER,  GAS,   AND    ELECTKtC-LJOHT   PLANTS  OWNED  AXD 
OPERATED  BY  crnBS--CoJicludcd* 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


-I 

I 


71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
9C 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 

lot 

105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
1*23 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


WatorwvrtEit. 


Owncf]  I 

ftnd     I    Year 
opcnludl    ballt. 


\ 


San  Antonio,  Tex 

Diiluth,  Minn 

Erie,  Pa 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kan»ias  City,  Kans 

HarriwburK.  l^a 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

Norfolk.  Va 

WiiU'rl  M  irv .  i  ^111 II 

llotyukts  Maivs , .  „ 

Furl  Wiiynejml 

VoiingslijvvtJ,  Ohi<  i 

Hi>ustnii,  Tex 

Ctfvirigtfiin,  K  j' . , 

Akron,  i  ^liki , , 

[hilhi^,  n-N 

i^)i.Win>svv.  ^[ii'li 

j^iiK^n.^Hr,  j*ii 

Lineoliii,  N^'ljf  .   

Bnn'  ktfm ,  M  f»f> , 

Ti) Eiiu:b iiiiitoti,  N\  V 

V  MMjh,{J|i    ._ !. 

k*^l,R.I. I 

A Itoona,  Pa i 

VVLtchii^,  W.Va -] 

Mobile,  Alu \ 

HlrnLifiij^tiam.  Ala 

IJLtle  Hot^k.Ark 

<  prink'ii*?M,  Ohh  a 

*  ,  H  I  Vt>t.  »tl ,  't  I  X 

Tiii-orij ri ,  Wn-U 

IIi.vivrliill.Mii^. J 

^fiCikjLtli',  V\  Jf^Jl 

li  rre  Elaute,  hid 

I  Ml  (jii-j  iitf,  Iowa , 

t^Hini  yJ]L,_. 

^fiLltl]  Ki'tnl,  ItiH 

HtiJi  m ,  M  f^s-. 

J(Kfiii»-tin\  ti,  Pti 

KlTiiJTii.N.V 

A I Ifi-i I  u.nr n,  Ffl 

I'm  i^'Ti jHjrtn  Jnvtvi 

M I' Kti '>f jort ,  Pm 

KitnEi^rrirld,  IlL... 

i  In- hi  II ,  >:  ti'  -^ 

rin "^dT,  i'^ii 

Vufk.  Fii 

MjililiTi.  M„- 


Nfi.. 

Yei.,,J 
YeH.-„ 
No., ..J. 

No i. 

Ng„,„|, 

Yei I 

KO : 


Yearar 
quired 
by  Pity, 


Uiletoli 


11^  ! 


4tkW  ,     |l,f3tM 

107.21  I     \.7m.m 


wn  I    (u) 


4&.ti0  QU.m 


Ye?( 

Yiw 

YeM 

Yefl 

Yt-^„. 

Yc^ . . . 

Yi^a , , . 

No,... 
Y&# . , . 
Yen . . . 
Yps.„ 
Yw... 
Yes... 
Y<-^.„ 
Ye*... 
Yt-rt . . . 
Yt.'fl,.. 
Yes . . . 
Yf*i.„ 
No 


!W4  ' 
ln7i  ! 

IHTJ  i 


(a) 

(ni 
in) 


6a  <M 


1H(SW  j 


i8:hi 
im^ 

iKHO 
]Wt7 

iiiTia 

187* 

iiUk» 

1834 
l»9f» 


Si 

1S72 


W.24 

6A.4I 
m27 
4<».S4 

4fi.O0 

^.10  : 


i 


Newton.  Ma88 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  . . 

Fitchburjr,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala. . . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanoc^a,  Tenn . 


Yen... 
Yew . , . 
Y^a . , . 

Yew,.. 
Ytfn . . . 
So, 


Yvs . 
Nij„ 


lft.^1 
t»91 


1872  1 


gS.45  I 
fiEkOO  I 


50.00 


No.... 
No.... 
Yt-fl.,. 

Ni 


Ye*.... 
Yt-fl.... 

Yes 

No 

No 

Ye« 

No 

Ye«.... 
Ye«.... 

No 


im2 

18GT 


lim 


in} 

(a) 


£».00  ' 


4&.0Of 


44.50  I 

I        S8. 16 


1869 


1876 
1885 
1884 


Yea 

Ye«...J 

No I 

Ye8 

Yes.... 
Yes.... 

No 

Yes 

Yes.... 
No 


1871 
1873 


1875 
1876 
1869 


1885 
1865 


(o) 


(a 


136.60 
47.95 
32.90  ; 


1885    40.00  I 
(a)      66.60  , 


1"{ 


1898 
1894 


_l  _   _   

a  Built  by  city. 
b  Not  reported . 
c  Owned  by  city,  but  loftse<l  to  private  company. 


60.26 

f  78.27  I 

60.00  I 


53.87  I 
54.00  i 


1.*- 

1.220.  ?.S 

7ta.f*i 
7iXm 


in)      I       ^12,110        hti^m 


913,211 

ri4.S4i 

l.MO.llfr 
7*1.  M7 


bt^vm 


1,917. 


;.4TI 


4i^0W 


420,^1 
191.730 

427.000 


88.67  '       1.073, 7W 


2.034.415 
4.')^.0», 
625,  ODD  i 


1. 200.000 
1.200.00U 


685.  IM 

1,217,185; 

623,172, 


5IW,554' 
561,«98 
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Table  XV.— COST  OF  WATER,  GAS,  AND  ELECTRICLIGHT  PLANTS  OWNED  AND 
OPERATED  BY  CITIES-Concluded. 


Gu  works. 

Elcctric-liglit  planU. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Owned 

and 
operated 
by  city. 

Yemt 

built 

Year  ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

Mileflof 
maiiu. 

Coet. 

Owned 

and 
operated 
by  city. 

Year 
built. 

Year 
ac- 
quired 
by  city. 

Miles  of 
mains. 

Ck)bt. 

No 

No 

71 

Ye«.... 
No 

1896 

1898 

81.48 

1389.993 

No 

72 

No 

73 

No 

No 

74 

No 

No 

75 

No 1 

No 

••"     - 

76 

No 

No 

:::::::::::::::::::::;:::: 

77 

No:::::i::::::::. 

1 

No 

78 

No 

No 

1 1 

79 

No ....!..!. 

:::::::::i:::::::::::: 

No! .','.. 

v^y////x^/^^^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

80 

No 1 

1 

No 

i              ' 

81 

No 1 

1 

No 

',    .       1 

82 

No 1 

No 

::;: i :  l::::::: 

83 

No 1 

:::::::::i:::::::::  :::::::::::: 

No 

1              1 

84 

No ' 

No 

85 

No 1 

No 





86 

No ■ 

1 

No 



87 

No 1 

i 1 

No 

* 

88 

No ■ 

No 

89 

No ! 

:::":'::'::::::::*i::::::'  ': 

No 



90 

No I 

I 

No 

1 

91 

No 1 

1 

No 

1 

1 

92 

No '.:..:..:. 

No 

1 

93 

No 1 

No 

i 

94 

No 1 



No 

'■'::::::::::::::::: 

95 

No 

No 

1 

96 

Yea.... 
No 

1850 

1875         40.00 

409,716 

Yes.... 
No 

1892       (a) 

65.00 

$135,221 

97 

98 

No 

i 

No 

99 

No 



Yes.... 
No 



1888  1     (a) 

43  00 

!V^  nnrt 

100 

No 

1 

101 

No 

No 

1 

102 

No 

■■ 

YtH.... 

No 

i887      im 

(b)             602,236 

103 

No 

1 

104 

No 

No 

' 

105 

No 

i 

No 

::::::::i:::::::::::: 

106 

No 

1 

No 

1 

107 

No 

No 

i::::::::: 

108 

No 

No 

1 

1 

109 

No 

No 

.... 

110 

No 

1 

No 

1 

111 

No 



No 



1 

112 

No 

No 

113 

No         1                                > 

Vn 

........|. ........... 

114 

No.*!"r*!! !!.' 

No 

i 

115 

No ' I 

No 

1894         19(jO 

(fc)            {f>) 

116 

No ' 

117 

No 1 ! 

No 

j 

118 

No!:  ::i     ::::i::::::::::::::::::i;.:... .::..: 

No ' 1 

1  

119 

No 1 ' 

No 1 1 i 

120 

No.::::!;::::::::' ::.: :::: 

YcH....|        18><8  1      (a)      1    61.00  ;          76,»06 

No ! ! 1 

121 

No 1 1 1 

122 

No i 

No ' 

123 

No 

No 1 .:..:... 

124 

No 

1 

No 1 

1^5 

No 

No 1 

126 

No 

' 1 

Xn                                1                  1 

127 

No 

1 1 1  No 1 

1*28 

No...  . 

,       '                 i  No 1             

1*29 

No 

1                   1 

Yes....l        iMy?        (a)     i    (55.00 
No ' '     

149, 640 

130 

No    . 

1                   1 

131 

No 

1 

No 1 

132 

No  .... 

i 1   

No 1  

133 

No 

'    :      1 

No ; 

134 

No 

1 1 

^^..............|.... ............ 

135 

1 

dCily  own.**  diHtributing  system  only. 

e  Not  including  Lakcvillu  extension,  length  not  reported. 
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Table  XVI.— DEBT  AND  LEGAL  BORROWING  UMIT. 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnm- 

ber. 


Cities. 


K«deM.>*yjJ'nU;.* 


I 

1  I  New  York,  N.  Y 

2  1  Chicaifo,  111.  {e\ 

3  I  rhilaaeli>hia,  Pa 

4  I  St.Ix)uis.Mo 

5  1  Boston,  Mass 

6  1  Baltiinure,  M<1 

7  I  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8  I  Buffalo,  N.Y 

9  j  San  Fraxiciwo.Cal... 

10  I  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

n  I  Pi««'burK,Pa 

12  1  New  Orleans.  Lti 

13  I  Detroit,  Mich 

14  '  Milwaukee,  Wi8 

15  I  W««hinKt«n,D.C.... 
IC  !  Newark. N.J 

17  Jerst-y  City.  N.J 

18  LouiJtvillc.Ky 

19  Minncapoli^^,  Minn  .. 

20  lYovidonce,  R.  r 

21  1  ndianap<»li«.  Ind 

22  Kanws  City.  Mo 

23  St.Paul.Mfnn 

24  Rochester.  N.  Y 

2')  Denver,  (k»lo 

2G  Toledo,  Ohio 

27  Allegheny,  Pa 

28  ColumhuH,OhJo 

29  Worcester.  Ma« 

30  Syracuse,  N.Y 

31  New  Haven.  <?onn... 

32  Pater«>n.N.J 

83  Fall  River,  Muss 

34  St.  Joseph,  Mo 

a*)  Oniali«,Nebr 

86  I/Os  A  n^eles.  Cal 

87  Memphis,  Tenn 


^,9r7r 

14.1— ttit 
1.-I17,7!>J, 


ft pCTrral,  .<j 
Ho  Umlt. 

No  lliall. 
7  iwT  cent.  ^>) 

2  per  ceni,  if  I 

Nc^Iiiait. 

Spc-rc^nt-ir' 
l^peTcpxii.  If' 

Slier  crnL  it 

7  p*'r  cirtiL  (r) 

No  llmk,      f 
2k  J* r CI. r/v 
10  |*cr  n.  itt 

?!  pt*r  it.  ij) 

li>  per  el,  \,t^ 
l^pprcl.  i*J 


a  Not  including  877,310  not  yet  approved  and  S1.G65  approve<l  but  not  re^i'tercd. 
5  Of  a.ssesNed  valuation,  not  including  water  debt. 
cNot  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  district  of  Chicago. 
d  Including  S1.024.0S9  special  assessment  bonds  against  private  property. 
eOf  asscived  valuation. 

/Of  as8ess<:d  valmition;  may  Ixi  incrt»ased  by  vote  of  i>cople. 
o  Including  S3,51ti.()U0  county  Ixmds. 
h  Including  county  sinking  fund. 
{Including  net  county  debt. 
iOf  average  aflseased  valuation  for  3  year*. 
K  Of  a«4e.<»tKl  valuation  of  real  e>taie. 

Z  Not  including  »l.K(V),000  «i>eeial  bond**  declared  invalid  by  Stiite  supreme  court, 
m  Not  including  &:. 070,995  coui>ons  ilue  on  bondfi  declared  iii\-alid  by  htate  Mipreme  ♦tMirt. 
t)  Not  including  Sit.935.995  special  bonds  and  interest  declared  invalid  by  State  Kupi«m«  court. 
o  Controlled  by  \t»te  of  peoi»le. 
j> Including  8(126,836 eecurea  by  imrk  pr<»pi»rty. 
q  Of  average  a5»i>ssed  valuation  for  5  years, 
r  Controlled  by  Congress. 
«  Of  assessed  valuation,  plus  sinking  fund. 

nncluding  9992,395 street  and  sewer  improvement  bonds  secured  by  lien  on  private  property. 
uNot  including  S1.317.G31  special  asrie>iimeut  bonds  and  warrants  againM  private  pmperty. 
V  Controlled  by  legislation. 

vOf  assessed  valuation,  but  not  to  exceed  S2.000.000  except  tor  waterworks  or  lighting  pUnta.  • 
X  Including  market^houM  bonds,  secured  by  morigage  on  market  house. 
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Table  XVL— DEBT  AND  LEGAL  BORROWING  UMIT-ConUnued. 


M^ 


ber. 


Cltttta. 


Debt, 


Dnnd(3d.     Flofttlwff.      Totiil 


fund. 


Net  doUL 


Ing  limit. 


LoMr&ll*ll«« 

AlbAQy,N.Y ., 

Camtid4g(?*  Bl»»  . . . 
PbrU«nd,Uxvf 

Gnnd  Kaplds,  Mleb 

Diyton^Obla. 

Hli-hmo^d,  Va 

N*sb?il1c.TeQD  ,... 
Bettttle/WHsb....... 

HATtford*  Cann . ,  - . . 

RMfcdinff,?a 

WiliixiiigtflTv.Dul , 

CAin^cu,  N.  J  ......... 

TiviiW*a.N.J 

Bridgitpcirt,,  Con  n 

hynn,  Maffl  ,»*.*.,. 

Dttklknd.Cal 

Lawivnce*  M^uw  . .  . 
New  Bedfonl«  Mni» 
Db*  3l£jtoc^  Jowii. . 
^T»rtii^<?ld,  MiuM . . 
gorotrvfne,  Mnen  . . 
Tro^.XY. ........ 

H^biil;jii.N.J ,, 

EvHiiAvilh'Jntl 

Mfi»chCtitc%N.  H 

Peori«.m 

Charleston,  B.C.-... 
tiBTamvab,<Jii 

tyan  An  ton  lo,  Tt'x . , . . 
Diiltiih.Minn  ,,...,. 
Erle,!^.. ............ 


31,13G,00U 
i,  041^000 

'2, 727,100 
l,47K0OO 

I:H1,%1(M) 
3.711'^JJiti, 
3.  IW,350. 
^,    M^Om 

r/J71,0fflJ 


ffa5.5Qg 


1-11,906 
327,974 


67.41119 
14,fiO0 

77,«aa 

3)0. 000 

fSI.BSH 

4tf.»87 

350,000 


2,0QO 
'  3:'5'CM 
179,  5^. 


111, fas 


Sij:kNiiw 

8,Hrf,4«0 
7,!Jlf;.600 

3,r;(52.6O0 
7,2-J7.|2i 

&,410,75& 

i^,ir^i,Ba7 
3,un,4r 

1.51^.500 
4,KS(^450 

f7aT.S6» 
2.77ti,4»7 
l,^JH,0O0 

l,lii>.000 

2  jr.:*.  000 

1,M1».000 
3,llNi,3ao 

6,iX!tN.eo» 


f3fiS.5S7 
*»7.749 

Ktt^J5.7!*iS 
'i.7M 
I6S,3&4 
iril,176 
474.0!^ 
6i7.  758 
10. 01^ 


*S,OT0cT07 
5,fiSl,648 


7tH?rpcnt.(ra) 
*2iKrLa.fM 


lU  ptf  r  t't  (n ) 

('■) 


2,761,116  7ptrft?nt.  (rt) 


6113,  iXia 
147.701 


lK;,C2t 
I,3a(i,-1A7 

T^i.  402 

l.tHX.OEia 

2,000 

3.sa,o»3 

70,  091 


l,S8A,Ki4 
a.l88,47d 

8,»2S},5G2 
6,410,^35 
3.Cll,971 
l,St%299 
2,lti^,537 
2.4.'^.;*.<75' 
2,fil^.lMI| 


NDlfmk 
IJ*  per  1 1.  igl 
Kij  limilv 

7perce!nt.{n) 

10  per  f  L  (a) 
Ko  limit. 


2y087 

lEJ.oea 

2?tf,  tf76 


245.  WX) 
950 


67,090 
i:41,n7 

KMKseo. 


3,63L*,a'JB?  2iTwrH,(ff) 

l,H.1P,awl  2tperct,ifn 

3jl7iV,011  2i  p«reL(rO 

i727p777'  fiptjrctint.  ('i) 

^.IM.l'Ol^  24  perct.(fO 

l,>?iS,U»  2i  Kret(fn 

ljm%i*l  10|Jprci;.<a( 

l.'jyi.ll3i  i*) 

2.  I4J,5J37J  2iK"ret'nt.  (0) 

l,tvyj,frj5\  Tp  iwr*.'#nt,  (j) 

ti72.*JlJf  lOiwrct.ffll 

t77W,ty45f  5  PIT  cent,  lit) 

3HlW.3(i0j  IjiCTCK-TtUUi) 

2,015,-  - 
5,^71 


!,  01 5, 44!*!  H  \ti!  r  I'  un  t.  ( a) 

^  ft7tt,  iTt2|  5  per  funf.  (ti) 

7rt5,ftI0l  tf pi?f  CLiu.Cm) 


a  Of  assessed  valuation. 

6  Of  avorajre  Ofisessetl  valuation  for  3  yoars.  not  includin;!:  water  debt. 
c  IneludinK  ?n88.<X)0  certilicatos  of  indVbt«dnt'ss  Mt:aiiisl  private  pn»pcTty. 
dot  avcniKe  assesst*d  valuation  for  3  yeuM. 
f  routrolled  by  l«'[flslation. 
/0«m trolled  by  vote  of  people. 
f;Of  asMi'Stseil  valuation  of  real  estnle. 

*/»  Oi  a»eH8ed  valuation;  6  per  cent  by  three-fifths  vote  of  people;  5  per  cent  additional  for  water- 
works and  lighting  planta. 
/  Not  including  wn(H»l  debt. 
»'Of  amemed  valuation,  not  including  water  dt'bt. 
"fr  Including  $180,600  special  a«<es>!ment  bondM  against  j>rivate  i»roperty. 
/Of  as«t*srtetl  valimtion  and  4  per  cent  additional  for  water,  sewers,  and  light. 
•»Of  oigeaBed  valuation;  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  people. 
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Table  XVI.— DEBT  AND  L£GAL  BORROWING  UMIT— ConUnucd. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

74 
7o 
76 
77 
7K 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
81 
85 
86 
87 


90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
100 
107 
108 
109 


Cities. 


Klizal>tah,.N.J 

Wilkesbnrre,  Pa , 

Kansas  City.  Kans. . . . 

HarrisburK,  P« - 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkers.N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterburv,  Conn . . . . . 

Holyoke,  Maw* 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio. . . . 

Houston,  Tex , 

Covington.  Ky 

Akn)n,()hio *, 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich ,. 

Lanca-Mter,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Ncbr *, 

Brockton,  Mass _ 

Bingham  ton.  N.  Y  . . . , 

Augustti,  Ga 

Pawtuekct,  R.  I ., 

Altoona,Pa. 


Debt. 
Bondrd.     FloftUo^.      Tot&L 


Wheeling,  W.Va  . 
Mobile.  Ala. 


Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Oal  ve.«<ton ,  Tex 

Tftcoma,  Wash , 

Haverhill.  MaKs . . 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Hauti'. Ind..... 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

Sotith  Bend.  Ind .. 


im,  tool 

2,278,2Wl 
l,3!e.«00.. 

*i,77a,7fi<h.^ 

4,49O,flO0 
1,  mi.  fiOO 
2.13:^,11011 

€36.510 
2.74SE.fkiO 
5^.099,500 

i^S.SOU.. 

1,373.380 
1,W74,81U 

mi.  rm 

1.749.S00 

4.100,000 

1,0^,  soo 

481,300 

12.124.000 
11H,OOU 

3>&4.'i.{)00 
J4,221.1S4 
3,9a^.760 
a,  46S.  IIK 
n:i.M»,000 
1,372,012 
l.0il^,+00 

u  y20.  no 


t2.04» 
11C012 


a; 
m,i66 
sa^ooo 

KJCi.OOO 
1,302 
2M,CP0O 
»ti,921 
22,  BOO 


&,0OD 

2ift':^2 

290,  UOO 

4^«0&^} 

im.tm 

HOCi.3' 
17.100 

15A,  114 
72,000 

i%fm 

45,000 
177,  jm* 
155,5,'^ 

'-^,142 
4ia/J10 

63,»90 

2g,a(22 


'iSS'  >•«*->'«• 


13,207,160 

7,757 

610.111^ 

zss^-m 

^ ^ 

i.ai6.^ 

183.  ^d. 

2.772,760 

1,48&,KJ7 

s,m,m 

321,^1 

4,*n*7fifi 

H0,4h(y 

1,447,W 

61,ISK 

a.3«8.aKi 

643,  m 

em,m 

n,m 

«M.5lO 

hm 

2, 7h.\  721 

2,1^4001 

tl3,  RTii 

,Vt    h-ii 

].972.r%- 

21 

1,378.1- 

6 

1,301,^,^ 

W 

no,&66 

4r  ■.^r'- 

317   H  > 

l.»29.&0t^ 

4,700,372 

M5.m 

i/iotj,et)o 

8ti,4II 

640.414 

A822,Q0O 

£'2,H3.3«ft 

16,  m 

2^963 

W.!M4 

s-Matw 

^,.J 

4,122,a«» 

9K1.S^^ 

J  4. 377, 714 

37, 1^ 

1,930,892 

444.  ;r 

2,879,102 

10. 1-^ 

30.43^ 

7,B7« 

in,&70 

91422,890 

1,624,896 

1,127,922 

0960,068 

liCMkl  bCfflW* 

inglimh. 


2,7*s6. 


No  limli. 
2percvnt.ak 
6 percent  -l) 
Tpercem.  -h) 
5beroeiit  hi 
lOperrt.  Tj 
20percLi6; 
No  limit. 
2|peret.  iifi 
2petceat't, 
No  limit. 
2tper(*t.1^» 
2*1^#<*J   10perct.ir. 
.SA7  -.':'  7perr«DL-r) 

(/) 
No  limit. 
7j>erc«iL  f-, 
},:,-'.-"'  No  limit 
\.'ji*   "t-'  2|percti<j» 

Tui.V't  No  limit. 
l,ff^,N»>  7  per  cent  (H 
4,I90.G^  Spercenti.;) 
l,«l».I>*i  7percent(«*) 
640,411  Jipercert'^) 
h»£tjxf*  No  limit 
I 'J  1  ':  vr  i/\ 

if) 

No  limit 
if) 
5peroent  it) 
2|perct(/i 
-.-..::   5peroent(«) 
n3^i,4rkS  2  per  cent  (6i 
1.617. 0:51:  &percentl^) 
l.Olti.iVi  5  per  cent  >t) 
t^91^:E^  2percent  >!») 


a  Of  assessed  valuation;  may  bo  7  percent  by  vote  of  people. 
6  Of  assessed  valuation. 
c  Of  assessed  vahiuticm  of  real  estate. 
d  Of  average  asses-^ed  valuation  for  3  years. 
e  Including  $38,(;92  street  Improvement  bonds. 
/Controlled  by  legislation . 
«0f  assessetl  valuation,  plus  sinking  fund. 

h  Not  including  $2,252,878  debt  of  old  city  placed  in  hands  of  tnutec  on  reorganization  of  city. 
i  Not  including  949,500  improvement  bonds  to  be  paid  from  improvement  HHseflaments. 
ilncluding $88,184  local  improvement  l)onds. 

£  Of  a-ssevNed  valuation;  5  per  cent  additional  for  waterworks  and  lighting  plants  and  2  per  cent 
additional  for  schools. 

1 01  average  assessed  valuation  for  3  years,  not  Including  water  debt, 
m  Of  a.sse.sse<l  valuation;  5  per  cent  additional  for  waterworks  and  lighting  planu  hj  vole  of  pe*>ple. 
n  Not  including  S113, -138  local  Improvement  bonds. 
0  Including  $147,600  street  and  sewer  improvement  bonds  held  against  private  property. 
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Table  XVI.— DEBT  AND  LEGAL  BORROWING  LIMIT— Concladed. 


110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 

m 

118 
119 

lao 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 
131 
182 
133 
134 
135 


Salem,  Man 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmlra,N.V 

Allentown,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . . 
McKeenporLPa... 

gnringfleld.lll 

Cnelsea.Maiffi 

Che8ter,Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka.Kani! 

Newton.  Mam 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.. 

Bayonne,>.J 

Knoxvillc.Tenn  .. 
Schenectady.  N.Y. 
FitchbniK.  Maw... 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton.  Maw 

Canton,  Ohio 

Buite,Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala. . 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 


Debt. 


Bonded.     Floating.'      Total. 


^^^^  I  -Net  debt. 


26, 
148, 
135, 


1911,373  (if209, 

462,700 
1,077,500 

744.300 

415.11.? 

747, 100 
0906,400 
1,461.2001 

817,000 

434.500 
1,651.325 

931.2*Ki 
6,886,84'J 
1,867.941 
1,968,500 
1,400,500 

865,000 
1,723.600 
1,606,025 
A  326, 239 
1,809,375 

894,829 

173.000 
1,979,250 

697, 8«0 

831. ooa 


198 


a$l, 


702 
431 
000 
246 

569*   f/1 
1 


6. 
150, 

*562i 

808, 

75, 

27, 

218, 

150, 

14, 

238, 

34, 

43, 

419 

71, 


I 


49,000 


120,571 
462, 700 

,085,202' 
746,7311 
441.112! 
895.346 

,041,969 

,461,200 
817.000 
441.160 
801,325 
931.2% 
919,670 
176,013 
043.500 
427.673 
OK},  166 
873,600 
620,225 
565.131 
844.225 
937.829 
59J.270| 

,0.')0,551  . 

697,880. 

880,0001 

I 


f25i\,  402 
88, 915, 


190, 198! 

15,045, 

370,955 

47,:^53 

9,093 

278. 381 

9.256 

1,617,431 

"i78.'78i 
20.482 
113,013 
459, 4;ll 
247,439 


419,652 
13. 110 
6,783 


968 


Legal  borrow- 
ing limit 


a$M>4,169 

373,785 

1,085,202 

615,886 

441,112 

705,148 

171,026,924 

1,090.245 

769,647 

432,067 

1,522,944 

922,040 

5,332,239 

2,176,013 

1,8('>4.719 

1,407,191 

970, 153 

1.414,169 

1.372,786 

A  565.134 

1,424.573 

924.719 

685.4871 

2,050,551, 

697,880, 

879,032! 

I 


2k  per  ct.  (b) 
2 percent,  (c) 
lOperct.(rf) 
7percent.  (tf) 
5  per  cent,  (c) 
2percent.(/i 
5  per  cent,  (tf) 
2k  per  ct.  (6) 


2  per  cent,  (c) 
2percent.(/) 
2k  per  ct.  (6) 
No  limit. 
2k  per  ct.  (5) 
5percent.  («) 
3i)ercent.  (e) 
No  limit. 
10  per  ct.  (c) 
2ip<»rct.(5) 

5  per  cent,  (fl 

6  per  cent,  (c) 
2k  perct.(6) 
No  limit. 

3  per  com.  (tf) 
No  limit. 
10  per  ct.  {tl) 

(0 


a  Including  8105,425  trwit  funds. 
6 Of  average  awestted  valuation  for  3  years. 

e  Of  assewod  val)iation:  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  p(.M>ple.    Schools  have  the  same  limit  on  aver- 
age aspeased  valuation  for  3  years. 
dOf  asfsesscd  valuation  of  real  estate. 
e  Of  anse^sed  valuation. 

/Of  ateewed  valuation;  may  be  7  per  cent  by  vote  of  i>e(>ple. 
0  Including  S7.700  special  assessment  bonds  against  private  property, 
a  Including  134,439  special  a.ssf»iment  bonds, 
i Controlled  by  legislation. 
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Table    XVIL— BASIS    OF    ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED    VALUATION   OP    PROPEBTY,    AND 

TAXATION. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Citiw. 


Amcssir.cnt  of  propcrtv. 


I..egal  baiiis.  i>cr 
cent  of  full  vhIuo. 


Real.      Personal. 


Baj(iA  in  prmrticr. 

per  cvnt   vl   full 

Taloe. 

R«»I.     |P«>*»cai. 


New  York,  N.Y , 

ChlcftRO.  Ill ' 

Philadelphia,  Vi\ I 

St.  Louis.  M<» i 

BoMton.  Ma«< : 

Baltimore,  Md \ 

Cleveland,  Ohio ' 

Buffalo.  N.Y I 

San  Francisco.  Cal ! 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Wttsburg.  Pa 

New  Orleans.  I^a . 
Detroit,  Mich  .... 
Milwaukee.  Wis . . 
Wa»hinf?ton.  1).  C 

Newark,  N.  J , 

Jersey  City.  N.J 

Louisville,  Ky  ' 


Minneapolis,  Minn.. 

Providence.  U.I 

IndianapoliK,  Ind  . . . 

Kan-^aMCity,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Roche.ster.  N.  Y 

Denver,  O>lo 

Toledo,  Ohl(» 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Ma-vs 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

>few  Haven,  Conn  .. 

Palerson,  N.  J 

Fall  River,  Mjk*^ 

St.  .lost^ph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Anjreles,  Cul 

Momphi.",  Tenn 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowell,  Mas-* 

Albany,  X.Y 

Cambridge,  -Mass 

Portland,  ori»g 

Atlanta,  <ia 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Na.shville,Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford.  Conn 

Reading.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 


:i 


10(»  • 
20  I 
MO  1 
100  , 
10U 
100  ' 
100  ! 
100  , 
100 
100  ' 

(0 

(V)  , 
100  , 
100  , 
100  ' 
100  ' 
100  I 
100  1 
100  , 
100  I 
lO-J  , 
lOO  ; 

100  ; 

100  j 
KiO 
100  I 

(t) 

100 

lUO 

PK) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  I 

100  ( 

('•)    I 

100 
100  I 
100  i 

100  i 

lOO  , 
100  . 

100  ! 

100  I 
100  t 
100  I 
100  I 
100 
100  ' 
100  I 


100 

70 

lep 

•J) 

2D 

» 

100 

80 

loe  ■ 

100 

(*> 

v*J     t 

lot) 

100 

ICO 

100 

75 

(«l 

100 

so 

50. 

lOr^ 

70 

76 

100 

CO 

«: 

100 

«0 

«o; 

100 

^0 

1(0 

{r) 

100 

m 

100 

70 

79 

100 

60 

Wl 

lut) 

100 

loei 

100 

100 

lUD 

100 

ItiO 

i». 

100 

00 

60' 

100 

(SO 

«' 

100 

100 

1» 

100 

C6| 

66ii 

100 

40 

» 

100 

CO 

CA) 

100 

JW 

to, 

100 

100 

10) 

100 

60 

60 

100 

(«■) 

90 

100 

50 

AO 

100 

100 

lUO 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

101) 

100 

eo 

3D 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

fi) 

100 

40 

10 

100 

IW 

UfO 

('•) 

(U 

w 

10.) 

35 

.15 

m) 

100 

l:i. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

2S 

STi 

100 

661 

lUO 

100 

100 

100 

lUO 

(i-S 

05 

100 

75 

IW 

1(X) 

>*0 

H), 

100 

60 

60l 

lUO 

100 

100, 

100 

100 

Hi)  > 

(vr) 

100 

Ktrt 

a  Including  SI. 1 18,500  liable  for  taxes  for  State  purT>oses  onlv.  and  ?2iy,(>79,3.>l  franchLsos. 

6  Including  S71.'2W.Cy9  ext»mpt  from  taxes  for  State  purposes. 

cincluding  ?1.1is.o00  liable  l«>r  tjixes  fur  State  purposes  only,  $'J19,<;7i>,3ol  franchises,  and  $74,2«'i.CW 
exempt  from  taxes  for  State  puiinwes. 

d  Varle-s  in  dilTorent  lH>rouffl;s  inmi  SO.fil  to  Sl.S'J. 

c  Varies  in  <lifTerent  boroughs  from  Sfil*.'-*!  to623.4J,  with  dI.<eount  of  G  por  cent  per  annum  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  if  paid  before  November  1. 

/School,  8;}fi.lO;  library,  80.06. 

.(/ Not  including  park  board  tax  of  from  83.«0  to. 511.50  and  sanitary  district  tax. 

A('ity  rate.  ?1S..'»0:  suburban  rate.  S1'2.U3;  agricultural  rate,  SO.'JO:  not  Including  State  tax  of  f Ion 
mortgages,  .securities  stocks;  bonds,  etc. 

it'i7  to  70  percent. 

/.School,  ^1;  library,  80.40. 

K  School. 

lOn  securities  25  per  cent, 
m  Including  franchises. 

n  Included  in  county. 

o  Including  State. 

pLamp. 

q  Included  In  city. 

r  Including  countv. 

<  School,  ^.53;  library,  S0.30. 

i  City  proper,  100;  suburban  dislrlcls.  6ft\;  fi^VcwUwtal  dwittetR,  S^H. 

uNot  including  ward  school  lax  ot  Itom  ^AV  Xo  ^  u\wV.  \&\ftx«i  \*.x  ^A  ^v  otv  t&s»\!efe«t9k^ww9QarttiM^ 
Mtocka.  bondn,  etc,  ,.      ^^  ^^  ..        .^.^ 

pNo legal  bBBla,  uSchoo\,^.4a\  voU^,«i«i\\A^'w%.i,tft*\. 
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Table  XVII.— BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY.  AND 

TAXATION— Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

7G 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98  I 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

ia5 

106 
107 
108 
109 
110  ! 


Cities. 


Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgrenort,  Conn . . . 

Lynn,  Ma-ss 

Oaltland,CHl 

Ijawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  .. 
Springfield,  Mass... 
Soraerville,  Mass . . . 
Troy.  N.Y. 


Hoboken,N.J 

Evansvillc,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Ctiea,N.Y 

Peoria,  111 , 

Charle>»ton,S.C 

Savannah,  (ja , 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn 

Erie.Pa 

Elizabeth.  N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kan.^as  City.  Kans  . . . 

Harrisburg ,  Pa 

Portland.  Me 

Yonkers,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury ,  C^)nn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio . . . 

Houston,  Tex 

CovingtoUjKy 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Bro<'kton,  Mass . 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. . . . 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altocma,  Pa 

Wheeling.  W.Va 

Mobile,  Ala  . 


Birmingham,  Ala . 
Little  Roek,  Ark  . 
Springfield,  Ohio.. 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wa.sh 

Haverhill,  Ma.«s . . . 
Spokane, Wash  ... 
Terre  Haute,  Ind . . 
Dubuque.  Iowa . . . 

Quincy.  Ill 

South  Bend,  Ind.. 
Salem,  Mass 


Amesvment  of  property. 


Legal  basiR,  per 
cent  of  full  value. 


Real. 


Pcnonal. 


Batdfi  in  pr&ctic*'.  . 
per  cent  ut  full 
value.         I 

Real.     PerMiiul, 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

66f' 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

OH 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

25 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

100 

100 

lOU 

70 

70 

70 

100 

100 

HO 

20 

20 

10 

100 

100 

40 

100 

100 

75 

100 

100 

70 

100 

100 

66! 

100 

100 

50 

iOO 

100 

75 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

33i 

33i 

331 

100 

100 

<»l 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

100 

100 

75 

33» 

33J 

331 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

70 

100 

100 

40 

100 

100 

661 

100 

100 

661 

100 

100 

60 

100 

100 

50 

100 

100 

100 

75 

75 

75 

100 

100 

20 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  1 

100 

100 

75  ; 

100 

100 

100  t 

100 

100 

75  1 

100 

100 

661 

100 

100 

60 

(«.) 

(«) 

60 

(Wl) 

(m) 

40 

60 

100 

60 

(m) 

(m) 

661 

100 

100 

80 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

100 

100 

66| 

(aa) 

(«n) 

(«>) 

20 

20 

20 

100 

100 

661 

100 

100 

100  1 

lOL" 

lui'! 

lft.». 
1* 

') ! 
lw| 
lix 
1(K>' 

Jol 
li<j 

to; 

10 : 
1W| 

to' 


IW  j 

•J)  I 
»<1: 
IW, 
70 
75 

iCO 
TO 
W) 

inoj 


1-i 
iw 

100 
10) 

inu 

"5 
100 
H) 
60 
40 
100 
1*1' 

w; 

10l» 

«)| 

661; 

{hb)    I 

aoi 

G6t! 
100. 


a  School. 

b  Including  exemptions, 
r  Not  reportecl. 
rf  Park. 

«?  Not  including  school  tax,  which  varies  in  different  districts  from  $18.60  to  f33.60,  not  including 
rural  districts. 

/Metropolitan  sewer, 

g School.  S5. 60:  poor,  $0.60. 

A  Including  $1,040,250  franchises. 

i  Includwi  in  county. 

i  Including  State. 
School,  »7.50;  park.  $7.60;  railroad.  $0.40;  township,  $2;  road  and  bridge,  $6. 
{ Not  including  State  tax  of  $4  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  etc 
m  No  legal  basis. 
II  School,  $0.50;  sidewalk,  $0.50. 
o  Stock,  full  value;  all  other,  ^\  per  cent. 
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Table  XVII.— BASIS  OF  A8SEBSMEXT.  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF   PROPERTY,  AND 

TAXATION— Continued. 


AiMBMicd  valimlJon  ot  tjriiiivrtj'. 

Tax  rutt  iht  f  1,0«J* 

Rml. 

Pcaonal, 

TuUlL 

SbiU., 

Ouuiity,  1 

fiiy. 

OUlcr. 

TotiLl. 

fcVfra.5fio 

eZ,029.2^ 

|E27,fi07,B10 

12.  eo 

«.«' 

tK.OO 

a»5.D0 

t2L40 

bHATi^iSO 

&d,8a2,aSES 

fe33,US9,»:£l 

{€'} 

ie^ 

t^) 

("^l 

21.50 

Ad,«ai,fi7ii 

T,2M.79;: 

ti2,B0i%8ti2 

(f) 

h 

(Cl 

In 

moo 

«,2l»],]2li 

6.GM.a7a 

43. 275,  SHE 

.§1 

et.oi 

.79 
7.1i2 

ift^dO 
11.70 

laoo 

25.3;* 

:::'.::.:: 

X.4m,Tih 

».  342. 722 

39,Fi|l,ti97 

\r] 

{el 

it^ 

in 

15.60 

35.76il,290 

22,m.tB2 

57,BM^,4.'i2 

.&:i 

1,P0 

10.  IS 

17.  eo 

ii.(m,9x 

2.7m..'tlO 

l;«,H71,i,^> 

2.N) 

9.30 

210.30 

liVM' 

c42,40 

5^.Ci11,S2U 

lti.6«t£.16l 

72,5.V«.481 

.33 

.72  ; 

t2.;.'J 

13.  WJ 

47.4aD,oa& 

&J4S,2U0 

62H57><,2Utl 

.  I'.i 

.EM  '■ 

14.41 

f.m 

16.1)0 

4ii.m&,m 

5,iyi,2.'J0 

'           49,147,.VW 

l.Kl 

4,20  1 

13.  70 

19.71 

2^,TiO.BDU 
]H,T41.52U 

2,0-jo.oao 

a7.7yo.!KW 

2iS,321,tt»W 

2.fi0 
2,97 

Ti.  iM  i 

IfV.UO 
12.00 

21.  -m 

27,  W 

"f&'.m 

0,672,95*1 
7,SrtH,27l 

4],IlM,tkl» 

,0U 

.13  1 

IV*,  2H 
1.^  46 

19.  :jO 
24.32 

7.313.90fl 

2,0Oi>.998 

»,3.«i3.9m 

!».0«) 

10,00 

m.m 

"kW.m 

S9. 10 

12.33H.1I3 

4.907,999 

17.246,112 

fi,00 

2.00  1 

29.50 

a4.0D 

40,50 

'Jfi.230,74a 

10,877.335  ' 

Jt7.10H,O77 

3.1^1 

Cs'iTi  , 

14.  .TO 

ii2.00 

'S\  9.-1 

2^,7Alp4^ 

7.m^.?23 

ai.fi.'iOH^m 

R.GO 

4.M>\ 

7..T0 

as,  10 

■^.10 

2i.m.T»i 

7;iHi4..^TS 

^i,«79,;ww 

3.17 

n.:i3  1 

1^00 

fl2.0D 

27.00 

J«.^OT.721 

4.19'i,^i09 

2.»,4MjO,H;£1 

3.S«a 

2.77  ' 

17.70 

n5,70 

80.00 

1,907,121 

I9,fi;'»7,  IXM 
I7,492,Cril 

2.W  1 

13.50 

<it(.0(] 

f24,U0 
29.  «0 

'  "an 

Him.im 

ir\ 

IS,L>S,KJS» 

».ai ' 

11.00 

'  «iVs6' 

m.ih 

2,817,03;i 

lO.VTiti^LTkd 

**"iiij* 

10,00  1 

19.011 

rt  15.  m 

fio.oo 

•j,\mi,fm 

l.fitiO^aS.'i 

26,631,^75 

1.00  . 

7.00 

«6.0(l 

fl7.00 

^l.JMhE.OOO 

]^,i;2i^«:ioi^ 

45,  I2K,  3Uri 

*'* 'iAft' 

1,1H 

llJ.iKI 

21.00 

3,onkK;D 

1          ».t-7fl.01O 

318,211,230 
26, 1  "ft,  imi 
ll,fiI9,9aH 

i,m 

-I.UO 

S,1F» 

17.00 

23.  OS 
22.00 
»;i,on 

'  ui.oo' 

1ft.  aw,  8^1 

K) 

......... 

...,.„„. 

10.00 

nl3.00 

iiK;wo,s<io 
ft.7H.ii%^ 

'A  9*^.  MO  1 

2.97  , 

4.7a  ' 

lfi.*'hl 

16.40 
21,20 

"i»4.'o6' 

lO,6r4,^U0 

4,231.910 

H,X»j,llO 

2.  MO 

li.90  1 

10.  40 

rv  12.00 

,^.30 

20.7*0,6."^ 
17,4JM.0(W 

ft,  74(^239 

3.17 

4,7r. 

fi.00  , 

20.0t» 
15.rKi 

29.17 
'29.  7h 

"rti'-SO^ 

llJ4ti.K0 

f*AM,01'l 

I7.7;n,0ia 

2.W 

3.90  ' 

10.  40 

(itt.lO 

it.5..T0 

ITjOB.iftO 

f».90ft,(yKj 
r*  J  9^1,  I'M* 

2ri.ui(;,am 
l\9;w,ijyo 

3.47 

a.  00 

4..v>' 
1.,5'J  1 

itiY" 

in 

in 

5, '22^721 

3,,W 
1?4.40 

11.00 
37.. W 

ft  'h  DO 
W14.00 

n7.50 
77.  40 

■"■'i'.^' 

2^,341,  :k»o 

^i,,¥21.Mt* 

27,?«SM.79y 

.40 

1.15 

17.  M> 

ir,75 

20.10 

IM.  910. 200 

2. 220, '"SO 

21,  mi.  730 

(a 

JKG& 

Ih.-Jfi 

23.  Nt 

13,063.301 

,\4W,37r* 

lH,.S(il.i;7rt 

^'J0 

4.eO 

I'l.m 

u2.(!0 

21.  M 

2».32fi.KaO 

f^,  330, 100 

:t|,fi,'ifi,920 

hwj 

I4.7ii 

Ifi,  riO 

lfi,075,l7S 

lt*.tr7S,17if 

5  00  ' 

7  50 

'    «Vi  00 

nft.50 
l!i.:lO 

l*t.l2lpS41 

""■f»'.i^,'[9i" 

23,  »5h3,  c^C2 

''*i'.^' 

ROO   ! 

a  00 

II 4' 10 

n.33»,fiO» 

AM^.m^ 

l5.'J«tE.Ll)l 

&.5a 

4.W, 

coo 

/ia5i> 

2a  r« 

11, 172.  Old 

4,91^210 

W/^7.t^l 

C.f*» 

4.0(» 

10.00 

m.-io 

22.(10 

1I,7I3.76« 

ft,1SJ.«^) 

H.Hiri,4.-W 

ft.rn/ 

ft.W» 

Fp.r^ 

ri5.llU 

22.0I> 

ii,r.5a,,wo 

6, 240, 51  r^ 

17,M*i,|»'jLl 

2,W 

3.«;t 

y.yo 

yfl.Frfi 

23. 1(V 

1£Z,3^,090 

4.»f.H,lW 

2ti,  7l)ft,  27t^ 

3.  47 

r-.w 

15.70 

fj2.U0 

27.117 

KTHI.SiS 

3l,29-»..')«0 

20,ai^j,y6.i 

7.  HO 

7.2i>  1 

11,50 

fi2.Ml 

2'i.OO 

^,«XH.310 

fnKi{$t.c;2a 

2fi.  443,  9:tl 

i.n 

if)    ' 

i*} 

(rJ 

17.  M> 

I7.09e4.792 

2,3W,940 

19.17Vt,7:f,r 

&.m 

7,.T7 

15,00 

ijK.OO 

37.  a) 

ir^or^,5io 

ri,a4?,f,?iO 

20,4n,O'Ji 

2,97 

^i.OO 

11.40 

rftXi 

^.20 

LT.oef^.ei.'s 

r>,!*10,rt3H 

2;i,tHJ7.fi-*CI 

2.  SO 

ii.20 

11.00 

^N.liO 

.37.  m^ 

sjw.fia? 

I.M?,,^^! 

i,*ir2,  laM 

5.00 

7.00 

22.20 

^f4ri.75 

77.  y5 

10,7711,440 

4,270.910 

i:>.oi7,s,'i(i 

2.97 

3,M  : 

12.511 

ttti  u.  3a 

21.  :Mi 

IW,  910, 000 

H/*i5f-*,^l 

27,  ,'^7*;.  291 

.22 

.51  I 

17.24 

IS.  00 

ji  ^  hiNil.  S2.00j  t^iwriflhlp.  fl.lO, 

i^Hi'liwl.  #![>■  lowD^^liip,  II;  purk.  fl. 

rlCft,H  Palliiw,  ilfiT  old  vlly,  f  16.50. 

■  Et*t  l»(iU(U(.  f24.02:  old  <>|tv,  fJ4.n2. 

i  Eurt  diatrit't,  SB.33:  wiwt  dijrtr!ct.  f9.a5. 

ti  Si;liool,  t^nn  distrlt-r.  f6.*i7;  wt«ir  <]istrirt.  $7.81. 

tf  East  tlistHct.  119.80:  M'c*t  dlfltriLt.  821.96. 
wOverlftv  ami  j;mde  (^mA^-lnjr. 

ai'SUIe and iniinly  ptIkx:*!,  *2:  upetiul,  $7.50;  confcNlcrate.  $1. 

|/Schfxpl.  S*V25;  rovrtijihlp,fO,41. 

r.^r  lirinl,  STt.TO:  r»iior,  $0,13. 
aa  F«>r  el ty  tax,  100:  fOtjnty,  'S^. 
bbvH^\  m  to  75. 

<r  S*'fa<Hjl,  r.»0;  bond  ink  rest,  lll.f^;  bond  Klnklnir  fund,  $12,15. 
<Wtichocil,S4.70:  tDwiwhlft,  f0.2tJ:  1  i bra r>',  $0.30. 


I  Mar- 
ginal 
num- 

I  ber. 


I 


52 
63 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
GO 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
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Table  XVn.— BASIS  OF  ASSESSMENT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTT.  AND 

TAXATION—Concluded. 


AiHcssment  of  property. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Ill 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
ISO 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Cities. 


Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Allen  town,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport.  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Chelsea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka.  Kans 

Newton,  Mass 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.  J 

Knoxville,  Tcnn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  . . 

Fitchburg,  Mahs 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.  Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery.  Ala  . . . 

Auburn.  N.  Y 

Chattanooga,  Teun . 


,  cent  of 

I 

I     Real. 


100 
100 
100 

100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
25 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 
20 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


•l 


Mis.  i»er 
ill  value. 

Basis  111  |»tteUr«. 

per  cent  of  full 

vmlae. 

Personal.' 

Real. 

PenonaL 

100  1 

iO| 

«,' 

100  ' 

100 

lou, 

100  1 

80 

» 

<"/«; 

<*^^ 

id) 

75 

100 

'-» 

20 

2) 

100' 

100 

100 

<% 

M 

(p) 

75 

75 

100 

100 

100 

100  i 

ao 

» 

100 ! 

100 

KM) 

25  1 

s 

25 

100 

06 

10 

100  ' 

60 

60 

100  1 

75 

100 

100  . 

100 

100 

100 

60 

00 

20  ' 

20 

20 

100  1 

100 

100 

100  1 

60 

60 

100  , 
100 
100 
100 


Si 

100 
65 


1 


GO 
75 

100 : 

65 


a  School. 

b  Not  including  State  tax  of  $4  on  mortgages,  securities,  stocks,  bonds,  vU\ 

c  Including  S719.560  franchises. 

d  For  city  tax.  50;  countv,  25. 

e  School,  6t).5U:  sinking  fund,  $1.25. 

/School,  $22.10;  library,  t2;  park,  $5.10;  city  bonds,  etc,  $15.22. 

a  Not  a.s8essed. 

h  School,  $5.58;  metropolitan  sewer,  $0.76. 

i  Not  reported. 
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tabls  XVII.— basis  of  assessment,  assessed  valuation  of  property,  and 

TAXATION— Concludi-d. 


AHWwal 

TAllLAlkin  Clf  \ 

nfpL'Tty. 
Tflal, 

Tax 

nvte  [iiT  i 

n.ooo, 

Oihcr. 

rtt6,70 

Total. 

glml 
ber. 

Bl!«l. 

B*naiiBl. 

Statfl. 

Ciiinity. 

21.870^110 

1360,000 

i,i«a,2rfi 

8.0M:03& 

1.716.426 
2,330,600 

fia,«ii.9fi7 

17,d[M5» 
2i,&AJ.l75 

RtaM,5C0 

b,fm,mf7 

2S,7U,7eO 
14,iH^,773  • 

M,9i4.a^ 

27,297,  &I0 
11,723*.^ 
67,638,720 

6,s4i.yse 

lS.a'H.34S 
11,210,^100 
12, 146, 300 
2S.430,*^ 
ll,Sfl7.3J0 
6.266.601 
19.J«5,W35 
lUQSa,380 
10,  SAO,  300 
12,B65,7TO 
14,219,31^ 
12,662.010 

8^00 
4.tf2 
2,60 
9.2U 
4.00 
7.50 

4,75 

a  10 

,76 
14.'^ 

HI  7.00 
.M 
11,52 
6.30 
2.00 
6.00 
S.O0 
4.00 
6.10 
4,  SO 

8ii.00 
17.  VI 
S.7^  1 

ac5o 
mo[» 
iroo 

10,00 
7.00 
0,.<V0 
17.00 
14.06 
30.10 

{■!'» 

13.00 
16. 2S 

17.37 
19,10 
16.06 
12.00 
12.00 
11.25 
16,71 
16.00 

6  115.70 
24.00 

61.76 

ti  30.26 

76.  f2 

16.40 

bl9.fiO 

617.2S 

16,70 

46.00 

15,20 

60.00 

27.00 

2180 

20.00 

laoo 

41.  so 
60.75 
IS.  60 

moo 

26.00 
22.76 

24.  n 

S7.00 

Ill 
112 

tiQ.ilO 

n29.  00 
r»7,7S 

/44.42 
a  4.  70 

«i6.oa 

a6.50 
a  IS.  OO 

J  6. 10 

113 
114 

115 

8,177,671 

tl,%l,2fi0l 
l4,B8a,773 

5,00 
2.10 

US 
117 

118 

lti.CH9v-269' 

3,302,640 
1.76S<.ft'2f> 
12,271,flri0 

7§0,876 
1,638.»40 
1,492,000 
fi,00&,6l7 
1J6&,676 
l<73»,e63 
4,«»,!«6 
3,490,740 

ii) 

1,37!l,96i 
2,012,160 

'110 

«.9»l,700 

0,M»,000 

45,  ass,  BOO 

4.ana,40& 

12,67S,470 

»,67ii,;a90i 

.20 
4.90 

.3tJ 
2.  SO 

& 
'?.« 

l.9fi 
5.00 
.65 
2.00 
2.50 
5,51) 

i.oe 

3.50 

120 
121 
122 

m 

124 
125 
126 

1».  430, 276 
10,72!,  713 

'aio'ft&' 
1161.35 

127 
128 
129 
130 

7.&3SI,d40 
Ot'iTUin07 

fl!>.10 
112.00 

111 
132 

m 

134 

10,fiOB,Vl^ 

n2.70 

185 

i  Scbool,  88;  interest.  81.10;  industrial  school,  80.60;  rotid,  80.90;  sinking  fund,  80.60. 
k  Including  83G9,ti60  franchises. 
I  Included  in  county, 
m  Including  State. 

nSchool,  IU4.60;  town.  80.85;  road  and  bridge,  85;  library,  81.50. 
o  School,  88.20;  township,  80.50;  poor,  80.40. 
p  School,  81;  soldier,  81. 
q  Including  8419,608  franchises. 
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Table  XVIII.-RKCEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOl'RCES. 


Mhf- 
gin- 
al 
num 
ber. 


Clilesf. 


KewYork,  K,  Y... 

PhJladelphin,  Fa.. 

SL  LCiiiK  Mil 

Breton,  MsL-s  ...... 

Bftltto^r*.',  Md 

Cleveland.  Ohio... 
Buffalo,  N*  Y..,„. 
ganFrfltielsfo,  (iiL  t 
Cilirlti[mt[,  Oblt> . 
Pltt#iburff,  Pii . 
Nuw  Ork^HtiiH,  Lh  . 
Detmll,  MiL'h..... 
MilWKUktt*.  WJ«, . 
Wftflhinifion.  D.  C. 
NewHrk,  N.  J..„. 

Uitiiitville.  Ky 

MinneapoiK  Minn 

|ndlAnapif:)]i!<,  Ind , 
Kftnfi4«c;lty,  Mo  .. 
BL  V&\^h  Minn  .,,. 
R*ichc-Jter.  N,  Y,.. 
Penvi*r,  Colfj...... 

Toledo.  Ohl^j,..,,. 
AHcffhiny,  Pa...,. 
Cohimb«><,  t>hlo.,. 
Worf'<?sti?r.  MiiKS... 
Svra.ruw.  J*.  Y  .... 

>  L'  w  It  a  V  t^ti .  Con  n . 
I1tten*«m.  N.J  .,... 
Fall  Klv(>r,  Mass  .j 
St.  Jfir,i*ph.  Mo,.,. 
OniHUu,  Nt'hr..... 

Lna  AnKidtM*.€a'. 
MemphlStTenn... 
fefruntrm,  Pa,..„. 
LOWL'II^  ^ifl*4  ..... 

Albany. N.Y  ..... 

CnmbrfdKf ,  Ma^  . 
Poillttnd.Ofi*^.... 

Ailftnta,Gft....,», 

Granil  ItapldNipMJcb 
Daytmi,Ohlfi .. 
Rirhoi'tnd,  Vh. 
Kiwhvllle.Ti^nii  *,* 

BCiUilc,  Wjiiih 

Hart  ford,  Conn  .,. 

RcmdiniiTl^a 

'WtlmlnrrtimpDel  . 
f:!iimdrn.N- J  ..... 
Truntmi,y,J  ..... 
Brldi^pport,  Conn . 
Lynn,5Iaflrt.,....* 

Onkbind^CBl 

Lawrein'o,  Muss  .. 


811 
32  ' 

83 ; 

84 

85  ! 

36 

87 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

alnolnding  State  tax. 

Mncliuling  95,200,566  casb  in  sinkinf?  ftind. 

cIiicliidinK  State  tax  and  95,200,566  casb  in  Hinkins  fund. 

dNot  including  data  relating  to  BtiniUiry  district  of  Chicago. 

f  Income  fnwn  lease. 

/Including  $248  income  of  county. 

0 Including  $lnO,ftW  income  of  county. 

h  Including  §120,971  income  of  county. 

<  Including  9271,723  income  of  county  from  licennoM,  fluiM  and  fecfl.and  other  M>uroe8. 

^Including  cash  in  county  treasury. 

£  Including  income  of  county. 

I  Including  cash  in  ninking  fund, 
m  Including  State  tax  and  cai«h  in  ainking  fund. 

n  Including  tax  for  school  dlRtrict  extendiug  beyond  city  limits. 

o  Including  $3.'137.273  approprialed  itom  IxmA^ol  \3iv\x«flL  ^\a.v«'lwwQs:^%».««.^»te^5». 
pCanh  on  hand  at  end  of  ft«ca\  year  twxuVtcA  \iv^vll  vo\»x«toM»«a.Vi  vaft^i\sS»&.«»»«^' 
•flfl  it  iB  ftVAilable  only  by  reapptoptlaxVoiiYiy 
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Table  XVIII.— IIECEIPTS  FROM  ALL  SOURCE^-OooUnaed. 


Mar- 
giti- 
a1 
nam 
ber. 


5H 
59 
00 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
TZ 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
M) 
81 
«2 
«3 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
9*2 
93 
91 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
10!} 
104 


Actual  inoome  for  flsnl  y«ar. 


CiUcs. 


Kew  Bt^flford,  Mass 
TK'n  Moinc*,  low*.* 

Troy,N,  V 

Hohf^kon.N.J  ...., 
Kvaiii«viilL\  Jiid 

Lliea,H.Y,.„ 

PihiHaJU 

Charkyiton.B.  C\... 

8a  1 1  AfitonSo,  T*x.- 
tmlutli,  Minn.«l>. 
EtU%  Fa  .„,....,., 

Kjin»ii  CUtr,  Kani . 

Portliiitl.lfe 

Korfolk.  Vft 

Wutcfbttry,  Coots 
llulyote,  M 
Flirt  \^'*yne,  Idd., 
Y^mnpitUjwn,  Ohio 

Coviitgtini.  ICy 

ISllllHSI,  Tl'X 

Sag^ltmw,  Mich 
UiumsU'T,  I'm 
LiiiiHln,  Ncbr 
KrooktoTt.  Miu«»... 
ltinjfb*mitfHi,K,Y, 

f'liwluiket.  E,  I, 
AUtK>riJi..  Pft..*,.. 
WbiHiinK.  W.  Vo 
Mrtbllv.  Ala 
BinnliiKhnni,  Ata 
Utile  Uork,  Ark. 
S]]ir1ri|^f1i>ld,  Ohio 
Gfilvt!^t«m,  Tex  ,, 

Hnverliill,  MoMii. 


105  '  StKik*nc.  Wiish 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
111 
115 
116 
117 


llubiiqiH',  laiiiii.. 

BouOi  UcTid,  Ind. 

Jnbmuiwii,  Pta  .^ 

AllcnluWRpP^ 
Dav^fiifMjrL,  loMiii 
McKct^^iort,  Ph.. 

cWbt'a,  KliLi<» 


118  i  Cl«'?^(ci'.  ra  . 

119  !  York,  Ha 

120  '  MiiUti^n,  U&m 


ainclndinif  n?ceipt*j  from  linking  fofiil  fnf  pnvmont  of  loaiM. 

b  For  S  m*mtIXH  only. 

r  JncludJnK  lltiO.^i  f^ute  and  CDunt^  rmc, 

d  Data  aiv  ftor  10  mofithji. 

e  IncJudlniT  fl{H,S47  ra^b  tn  »<1rikitLi?  fund. 

J  Including  t^.flM  Daub  in  Mnkinj^  luinL 

oltirlndlnj?  rnfih  In  stiikhi^:  ftind 

Alnrii.r-.-  -:^i  "i"'  ^^.,^■  .■-  .i  . ..  ■•!'  t^x. 

i  Included  in  inconke  licm  c^:^»  licemM. 
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Actual  income  for  fl}>-cal  year. 


1 

DockM    Fcnios 

and     1    and 

wh&rra  bridges 

1 

Mar- 
kets. 

Ceme* 
teries. 

$16,070 

10,  m 

lUld 

bath- 
mid 

Othir. 

fl7?,6H« 

a  21^. 629 
179,^4 

I4tf.a7ft 
7,677 

m.9T4 
49,  (KM 
^442 

w,eu 

I«>,047 

4,6ga 

10,947, 
?;  13a 

^.m 

10,69S 
4h7W 
ftl,766 
1  US,  42a 

fli,65e 
147, 4ae 

106,161 

aB63.559 

I2,»fi7 

T,ogs 

6l,(J97 

45.115 
,'Vj,fi47 
ia.7l9 
42,  SJ^ 

iui,\m 

LW,  276 

4a,0M 
11,3;M 

7,#;i', 
27aiS3 

i2jm 
(ill 

iri,7si 
ft'J.977 
liji,05l 

i\m 

4,942 
li.,'V77 
4:i  '2Sm 

37.410 

^'0,tei 

^,5.51 
77,51© 

M.m 

ISM,  40*! 

i 
1 

1 
TfHal.      1 

1 

i 

ftl  l.'»7' 

trii 

fl,  298, 375-, 

^"(,(1^71 

****"l 1 

1 i 

tt],£V4,^94l 

1 

U 31 a.  77^1 

225: 1     btSiS 

'"i'TOs 

1,04!?,SHT 

2,5W 1      2,021 

6a2.3.% 

9.45tf 

c  9'Jliir  4iMr; 

miMi 
eii,42K 

l!l60.  Mil 
*i.Vl,775 
^7^.29-2 

i,ia->.tiy7 

7t^J3H 
4:{3,  lt»S 

7J.1,  m 

640.  (^ 
1,13.775 

ftl,302,*wl 
K¥JJ16 
5.M,7ill 

01,200,242 
570, all 
647.2(V| 
637,  HIH 
525,  H-^ 

5M1,317' 

*::':*:':::::::*;:::::"*:::::::: 

3.402 



3.097 

1,592 
9.764 
1,100^ 

6.516 

lOti 

569 
720 

T. 



^ 

1 1 

1 

82, 700  - 

33,  «a^ 

O'' 



■'*VJ7f) 



, 1 ._ 

909 

13.393 
1,752 

150 

5,000 

oOO           2I«J 

6,417 

M4/Jei7' 

5,208 

ii.r^vi 

1      3,211 

fjlfi.irjM} 

..I 

rrt8JI.U(M 

1 

fi24.2^i2 

1,M7 

,      2.017 

4.  :m 

4.»<>,  ItWI 

1.132 
9, 151 
10,  MO 
4.06.S 

\^*>VM 

i      5..VC 

1     2,rir*.^ 

itaes  139 

217,479 

Sritl,  375 

■jm.  140 

6.947 

mr»,2io 

1.4ft-> 

(w) 

i     (»0 

Ui) 

7aS,  K20 

601,  iji^ 
4iVi.S7y 
4l2,11i2 
W2.2:i«5 

27.1,  2^c2 

g^^'O.tni') 

32*2, 7.W 

R\H,  4«4 
4:«,513 

ri»j7jm 
;ni,2n 

215,  ;tw 

::::::::i:::;:::: 

.:::.. .J---. ---j---::- 

1      7,7.33^, .,,,.,. 

343 

!      iim^ 

m- 

2,27l>^-       -. 

1,010' 

12,1115 

.......J 

1,(«00 
335 

100 



1 

1   i5,ai^ 

67t< 

ii?ii 

7et4*,774 

j  Ca.««h  on 

Imtid  lit 

>eginning 

of  fiscal 

year. 


I»ans. 


T^tal  re- 
ceipt ft»r 
fiMcal  year. 


Mar- 
gin- 
al 
num 

bCT. 


$37,31811,068,000, 

191,2(>9... 

206,962' 

71,312! 

94, 178 

57,012' 
146,219! 
164,958, 


I 

612. '666 

852.000, 
356. 12K, 
168.663. 


258.000, 

308. 612, 

32,000! 


115, 122| 
9,5H3| 

76,7r,2. 
83,432> 
c  379, 073 
40.5Sti 
110,979! 
/1 18, 727 

268,  Msl  518,997, 
(/i01.7:iM.. 
97.681! 
189, 926i 
339,70:^' 
88. 759' 
35,0991 


250,  OOO; 


137,918' 


196,02:il 
62, 4601 

UK),  1041 
/7  213,*>14| 
4.8S7 
89.9071 
31.579 
31. 429 
65. ;«; 

137.00:i 

I8.8t;' 

44.48' 

f7l00, 102 

30. 542 

6.880 

17.010 

1.07i 

66,3131 

in)        I 

215,6.39i 

25,0;X)I 

161.2761 

pill.  140 

(7W.701' 

124.6S1I 

M7.8li6l 

38.946 

r 89. 7601 

113.60h| 

*  187,542 

51. 7.V) 

X\  023 

34.0S9 

/29.a»«» 

25, 393 

it  InchiiU'd  in  incomo  from  (\nv»  and  fees. 
/  Including?  UH'omc  from  other  lioonj'os. 
ni  Including  $46,160  ytuti*  and  county  lax. 
n  Not  rf']><jrte<l. 

o  Including  .State  and  countv  tax. 
p Including  $27.4X2  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
9  Including  $121,615  State  and  county  tax. 
r  Including  $35,312  cash  in  ninking  fund. 
8  Including  $59,395  ca^th  In  linking  fund. 
/  IncJuding  $j,d09  cash  in  sinking  luud. 


200.000 
49H,267 
8:W.  623 

10.000 
(w>  1.393, 

39,  l>94 
128.i'80l 
300.000, 
117.200 
2(!6,900i 
150. 000 
l.=^.020i 

50,000 
23;i,827' 
711,000 

74. 785| 
:J2S.  000 
413.940i 

i09.r.oo 

132.970' 

72,000i 

519,000. 

166.0531 
(n) 

217,018! 
317,000 
301.  i:« 

15.000 
6(W,  .'•^7 

61.457' 
167, 641 1 
48:^,673 

lO.lKX) 
119.972 

eW.  IKX) 

5:i0lK)| 

10:^,414; 

KS.  8S.T 

4(»l,6«iO| 

5.'>.(KX)I 

48.417 

4.50,  OOOl 


$2,403.6^ 

1.05S»»r 

a  2,4^,  556 

2.237,0pi& 

1,S78,644 

l,2i5,t;tV> 

798,  fit  15 

e],»ii3,44g 

1,^1,^S 

l,i>tj.'ci: 
mi,  TH 

cl,4»4,770 

68^1,  OOP 

1.011.035' 

/  !>J7,71 

l.f>;i7,tlH4 

pm2Amy 
i,nM,ii,i.* 

2,(K57,441 

^>r4\  62tr 

a  1.898,  7a  I 

/;  779,4*1] 

h?2,26t 

UR^27S 

8;£l,4Js2 

f7921,14L 

7:i!l,  tw 

7«2,>94 

4in,m 

7S1,2N.4 

m  1.587,  lifl 

7yfl,(m 

i.;r.:4,7Jir 

y:'i-4,2(d 

206,  JkW* 

2C1,5L*^ 
P1^57C 
(11  > 

0 1,101.  HI. 
1 .  :ii".5,  Oliv 

f/1.    "'      - 

847, 7(«, 
1, 249. 6,'»2 
f/:M7.1J.5 
7739.25;? 
r472. 4i>9| 

705.  I02j 
8  724. 469, 

662. 450l 

i,o;n.799; 

4:u>,  300 

/•292.K27I 

1.245,167' 


58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
04 
C5 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
71 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
% 
97 
l»8 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
lOS 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
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sum 
ber 


121 
022 
12^ 
1^ 
12S 
12h 
VI7 
IZ^ 
128 
LTO 
J  31 
132 
133 
1^ 


CItiak 


Topelu.RanJ 

NewtoD*  M  ftflfi  » , . , . 
iloux  CUy,Iowft  .. 
Bt^>'oniie,  N.J.*..*. 
KiioxvllJe/renn... 
SrhtMi^vUidv%N.  Y . 
frUfhUurK,  Mass  ... 

.Siiinnor,  Wis , 

HoekkiniJU ., 

Taimion^MiLRs..^., 

Canton. Ohio  ., 

BiiUa^Mont ....... 

M  oil  Igomerv ,  A  la . . 
Ammm.N.V...... 

CbattiLQCiogm,Teiin 


Actual  lacame  lor  flial  ye*!-. 


a  Including  State  and  county  tax. 

b  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

c  Including  968,908  State  and  county  tox. 

d  Included  in  incomes  from  fines  and  fees. 
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Aetiul  Income  for  rtiieftl  ymt. 

CRjih  on 

Jmnd  at 

beatiinJng 

year. 

Lf3«infl. 

eelptB  for 
flatal  year. 

kii 

d 
vea 

Fenlcs 
mil! 

Mat- 
keU. 

terles. 

B«th 

Iwuirei 

ftnd 

btttb- 

pools 

«nd 

1 ^1-.— 

DBncnes 

Other. 

Tgtfll. 

ber. 

&«0,41.5 
73,S40 

ug,oeo 

15,^ 

m,vm 

1.712 
49,419 
74,335 
&1,404 
/M,353 
65,799 
17.719 
42,;£S& 

$m,4^ 

l,ftl7,728 

«07.6«9 

aO(.T722 

511.116 

622,  igi 

43K,518 

rftfi9,0»2 

437.399 

4m/m 

299,313 

iS17,4d& 

11115.503 
2.5M.825 
725.283 
a  1,043,404 
S^,  4m 
9fl@.785 
815.  mi 

&7e3,mt 

e§S.04fi 

el,134,2--W 

632,8:26 

ff7^.023 
3e3.?2rt 

121 

152, 101 
ft9,137 

29,  4J«> 

&178.78»< 
7,627 
70,377 
350.4*^7 
13fi,2«ft 
m,07B 
12tt,71* 
10,915 

2j*,447 
34ti,202 

415,;«.'> 

03;3QO 

242,000 
4W,»0O 
42,000 

122 

•as7 

123 

IW7 

121 

125 

r.9»4 

129 

4,912 

127 

123 

129 

4.«« 

130 

^4 

131 

132 

2,713 

1,772 

183 

31.790 
63,000 

134 

1S5 

e  Including  income  from  other  licenHei*. 

/Including  income  from  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

y  Including  $107,495  State  and  county  tax. 
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Mm- 

IS' 

tnnn 

her. 


121 
122 
123 
LM 
125 
12(1 
127 
1^ 

130 
131 

isa 

13S 
1S4 


Citiei. 


Tfipeica^KAiiM...... 

Kewtjimj3JfrM  ,.,.. 

SJOUX  Cflr.IoWA.. 

Knostville.Tetin,., 
Sctiemfitflflv.  K.  V  . 
File  h  burnt  SJhui.*. 

Sup*irio>,^is. 

HfflckfoitljU 

TAuntcm.  Mileb..,., 

Cftfiton,  OhliN , . 

BiJtU-.MffiJl  ....... 

Mont+juiiH-ry,  Ala.. 
AiitiYirn,  N.  v  ...... 


At'tual  tixcoin^  for  flseiil  year. 


rmpetty  .  Uqu«r 


fSlO, 

309, 

a  417, 
13«, 
242, 

413, 

264, 

c396, 

257, 

/44e, 

0  440, 
31i, 


217 
7M 

fiO^i 
356 
4631 

fm 

fil77 

70-2 

»334 

1^1. 

5Uli 

T3!j| 
014 
134 


•25 

12.450 
3»,750 
12,000 
a5.2i«4 
37»llft 

16,318 


2i,6ao 
6'2,2fie 

27.410 
l&*000 


Other 


FhwH 
and 
tern. 


f4*S07flO,l2& 


2.«81 
39.25« 

K,^ie 

1,&48 

1,8891 
1.07t 

63,41^ 

600 
lii,370 


Water- 

worfcA. 


b,imti7,m  fiS0,&i7 


28,016 

4,eof; 

3.247 

4,fi2» 

TOO 

ft, 

%M 

I7,*il 
10,^1 
1,349 


3,206 


47,438 

m.i&5 


7,11M 
3.090 
1,«B2 


4,*Z76 


«ld,4fie 
72,ff7i 


43,  «5 

42,782 


73.2 


Gv 


trie- 
iltiti 


t23,»9 


gp^Ul 


|S6,«G5 


«,0M 


U7,£ 


29.22S 

],6&0 

«1,211 

4&.»i 


a  Including  State  and  county  tax. 
Mncluding  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
c  Including  968.908  State  and  county  tax. 
d  Included  in  incomes  from  fines  and  fees. 
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Tablk  XVIII.— receipts  FROM  ALL  gOURCES— Concluded. 


Actual  in(;ome  for  finceil  year. 

Cash  on 

hand  at 

beginning 

of  fiscal 

year. 

Loanit. 

«88.605 
886,000 

28,447 
346,202 

66,423 
446,:i45 
165,000 

62,300 
242,000 
494,800 

42,000 

1 

DockA 

and 

wharves 

F«?lTil!tt 

and 
bridges 

Mar- 

ketSL 

Ccme- 

hoiu^ 
and 
bath< 

pools 
and 

Other, 

Tolnl. 

Total  re- 
ceipts for 
fiscal  year. 

»815, 506 

2,5M,829 

726,283 

a  1.043, 404 

354, 461 

999,786 

815,021 

6  763,190 

688.045 

rl.lW,259 

632.326 

/  795. 165 

684,312 

f?722,(ni3 

363.728 

Mar- 

num 
ber. 

73.840 
18,080 
53.738 
15.878 

1,712 

49,419 
74,3B& 
61,404 

/fii.afis 

66,799 
17.719 
42,2a& 

f409.432 

1,517,728 
rt07,699 

flOei7,722 
2.U685 
BU,126 
IJ3&,186 
IK£2. 101 
43.S618 

C5*ia.082 
437,899 

/6-VS,867 
4W.234 

ff, -16^,614 
299,813 

1317,469 

152, 101 

89,137 

29,480 

33.353 

43,314 

20.835 

6178,789 

7,527 

70,377 

152,4-27 

136,288 

176,078 

120,719 

10,915 

121 

1 

122 

1 

mi 

123 

$527 

124 

«7.9»4 

125 

126 

-■-■ 

4,«12 

127 

128 

129 

4,436 

130 

m 

131 

132 

2,713 

l,^S9 

133 

1.772 

31,790 
53.000 

134 

135 

e  Including  income  from  other  licennes. 

/Including  income  fn)m  school  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 

p  Including  $107,495  State  and  county  tax. 
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Mar- 
gin- 
al 
num 
ber.  I 


I 


Cities. 


tlOUSft* 

and 

Mnr-iCcme-i   "f^Jj" 
ketH.|terleH..   ^^^ 

'  and 

I  beach- 


I 


New  York,  N.  Y ,  4, 2a'>' W 

Chicago. 111.  (6) ' %tm\ 

Philadelphia, Pa i 7.340 

St.  Ixmls,  Mo ' .J 

Boston,  Ma»< i    7, 2iW , .  i2, 

Baltimore.  Md ' ..__..  [2, 

Cleveland.  Ohio ' 12.494 

Buffalo.N.Y ' !      KlH 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

PittKbursr.Pa i ,..„|1 

New  Orleans,  I.^ 

Detroit,  Mich '2,KU. 

Milwankee,Wi.M  .. 
Washington.  D.  C . 
Newark,  N.J 


Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville.  Ky j : ...,„,,  i 

Minneapolis.  Minn ' '........' 

Providence.  R.  I | i I 

Indianapolis.  Ind ' ' ' l 

Kansas  City, Mo i !.,..„,,. 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 


fit! 

5(V7, 4a4,ti  lOv'^.aw  a  35.aa>,etifii5.i,  mi,  wn^nmm 

26,^10 ....|    %,1»t.30t    «.0«I»I4I|    iZUhTa 

^3i^,2G^\    1,41.%.'^     S,7W.W7if],GIM.0IT,fK);l9t6l 

48e,42Sl .,,.1     »,fi6SI,«Ml«^d(ia,Klftd|7,CI^SI 

iie.108^ .„..J  %vm,^h^R.w^,  C^- 

1&7,U&        Tlfl.74A'    2,1H,i»4;    rOft^OM  rl, 

8.«^/2. 73UM75  /3,«r7,0Wf 

' .,j      las^eti 

757,<M8i  4^4«»i    2,022.^^ 

,....,. J,.., ,     wm,wo 

..-....!--... '(?2,im37»; 


.1 


i»,lii]i 


Roche8t<?r,  N.  Y j 

Denver,  Colo ' 

Toledo,  Ohio '  30.000 

Allegheny,  Pa I I 

Columbus,  Ohio ' ' 

Worcester,  MasH ' I ' 

Svracuse,  N.  Y 5, 958: '      '2. 316 

New  Haven,  Conn . . . ' i 

Paterson ,  N.  J ' 

Fall  River,  Mass ' 

St.  Jo*5eph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr j 

Lo8  Angeles,  Cal ' 

Memphis,  Tenn ' 

Scranton,  Pa ' ; 

Lowell.  Mass i I    3,375 

Albany. N.Y i 

Cambridge.  Mass i '    3, 67 

Portland,  Oreg i ' 

Atlanta,  (hi 1 3, 39^7 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich .  I 

Dayton,  Ohio I I 


^.3:11 
2,7{yi 


:ii,  n 

51,Slf 
14fi,»76 

l>49,344 

fife,  20^ 

fiB.6Qe 
as,  240 

^,000 
27tj,  413 


-I 


«M,7aV 

«»^:^' 

854,710, 

,.,        4«k,0T4 

.,... I        177,8711 

..,.1        32a.3© 

1^*24,290 

439,  AM 

4JS, — 


4, 177,  em  i^tiT.ns 


4,m6 


ninjih 


■A.  (iff      J.^WI 
vH,  |irj  .'.  ;,:a,lll 

1'-  -7  ■  -  -mm 

) 

4 
1 
t 


1 

2 
8 

4  I 

5  ' 

6  ! 

7  I 

8  I 

9  I 

10  ; 

11  I 

lli  1 
13  . 

14 ; 

15  , 
16 

17  ;  Jersey  City,  N.J .:„...[    2fie,«)6. 

18,  Umlsville. Ky i ...,„,,i    240,104, 

19  ,  Minneapolis. Minn ' '........'    I9l.4fiei 

20  Providence,  R.  I | i I    501.^37 

21  "  " 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37  .  ..-^.^ - ., 

88  '  Scranton.  Pa ' : I 

39  I 

40  I 

41  I 

43  Atlanta.  (}a 1 3,399    ....... f      3S,74« 

44  '  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. I „  j      if) 

45!  Dayton.Ohio I L. ....„!     146.413 

a  Including  $7,905,488  State  tax. 

b  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitarv  district  of  Chicago. 

c  Not  including  85.697.600  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

(2  Not  including  98,485.000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

e  Not  including  8169.717  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

/Including  $2,712,875  State  tax.  but  not  including  1206,834  expended  for  strectHand  sewontby  pmp- 
erty  owners  under  supervision  of  city. 

g  Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  waterworks,  but  not  including  flT^i.OOO 
expende<l  by  property  owners  for  street"*. 

A  Not  intruding  840,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

i  Not  including  81.477.906  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

1  Included  in  cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

k  Not  including  expenditures  for  sinking  fund  included  in  cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

Ilncluding  lotms  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

m  Including  loans  paid  out  of  sinking  fund,  but  not  including  expitnditures  fttr  sinking  fund  in* 
eluded  in  cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 

nNot  including  82M9.817  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

o  State  and  counfy  tax. 

p  Including  8210.124  State  and  county  tax. 

g  Not  including  8100.284  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

r  Including  8210,124  State  and  county  tax.  but  not  including  8100,284  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

8  Including  8848,450  State  and  county  tax. 

t  Including  8412,745  State  and  county  tax. 

n  Not  including  8184.448  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

r  Not  including  815.479  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

n;  Including  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  ferries  and  brldgva. 

a; Not  Jncluding  81.000  paid  out  ol  eiiikixii^  lun^. 

"f  Including  9300,021  county  tax. 


2.19,  &»3 1 
1/307.40^1 


9,1M0     tt*  176.  Wft;., -.....,.  I     tfim./lR 

—  — '    xn~,m 

7W.T38 


&,:£9D. 


1KT,«9^     zaoj 

km,W!      47«oool 

50^.74S     '  — 

24\St5^ 

t'J5a.735f 
471,^8 
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T&BLB  XIX.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  (TONSTRUCTION   AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (1)— 

Continued. 


Mar- 

fffn«I 
num- 
ber. 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
61 
fl2 
53 
M 
» 
66 
67 
68 
60 

eo 

61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 
68 


Citicii. 


Richmond,  Va 

NMhville.  Tenn 

Seattle.  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmington.  Del 

Camden.  N.  J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 

Lynn,  Maas 

Oakland.  Cal 

Lavrrencc.  Masw 

New  Bedford,  Ma^8 . 
DeH  MoineM,  Iowa. . . 
Springfield,  Mam — 
Somervillc,  Mam — 

Troy.  N.  Y 

Hoboken.  N.J 

Evansvillc,  Ind 

MunchcHtor,  N.  H... 
UUca,  N.Y 


PeorU,  III 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 


Polite 
depart- 
ment. 


Police 
courtH, 
JailH, 
work- 

hOURCS. 

reform- 

atoriefl, 

etc. 


rjti7  j 
*"i,*Ho6' 

*42,'7h5*I 


Fire 
depart- 
ment. 


13,500  : 
10,000 
34,9C2 
13,347  ! 


Health 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


I 


Hospitals. 

aflylums, 

almn- 

h0UM>8, 

an<l 

other 

charities. 


Schools. 


11,735  ... 
3.260  ... 
14..'i05  fl'J 


585 


12,000 


148 
904  , 


400 
064 

033  ■• 


ltf3  i 


$1,000  : 


45,785 


2,000 
9.257 


988 


.1. 


79 


0,000 


500 


83  I 
M  • 

85  . 

86  - 

88  ' 

89| 
90  i 


7,916  ; 
9,9?»2  : 


4,096  I. 

I        1,504  '. 

^,.„..- , C,932    . 

70  '  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah...  I I '      12,w3  |. 

71  '  "        "     '      "     ~ 
72 
78 
74 

75  , 

76  I 

77  . 

2' 

79  j 

801 
81  I 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Duluth,  Minn.  (r).. 

Erie.l'a 

Ell»beth.N.J 

Wilke&barre,  Pa — 
Kannaa  City,  Kans  . 

HarrisbuTg,  Pa 

Portland.  Me 

Yonker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Waterbury.  Conn  .. 

Holyoke,  Mam 

Fort  Wayne, Ind... 
YoungHtown.  Ohio . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 


420 


10,:i38  |. 
6,000  I 

1..T00     . 


15,114  I 
2,H04  . 
l.HOO  |. 
3,750  |. 


5.000 
7,679 


1,432  I. 
5,365  |. 


84,783  j      6:^.024       6.000 


1.574 


3.-266 


Libraries, 

art 
galleries, 

mu- 
seums, 

etc. 


I 


81,841 
74,177 
78,189 
81,6:)5 
79,864 


107,570  i 
71,540 
15,224 


109,017 
101,714  ! 
16,944 
83,629 
51,232  I 
60,101 


18,283  i 
294  I 
41,288  , 
56.180 
(a) 
(5) 

35,109  I 
4,128  i 
4,802 
18,737 
30,918 
867 
28,463 
11,946  I 
25.000  ; 
63.427  I 
60.502  ■■ 
23,017 
83,531  i 
12, 758 
12,480 


7,650  I 
26.478  I 


a  818,050  cxi>cnded  by  State  and  county. 
5SupiH)rtea  by  State  and  county. 
c  Data  are  for  10  mouths. 


C9,&I3 
"i,'753 


54,140 
2,474 
1.652 
8,518 
1,800 


87,165 
'*8,*924 
"i,'566 


4,737 


3,496 


3,735 
8.124 


1.619 


285 
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tablk  XIX.— expenditures  for  construction  and  other  capital  outlay  (1H 

Oontinued. 


Mar- 
ginal I 
imm- ' 
ber. 


Cities. 


90 


Richmond,  Va 
Naahville.Tenn 
S€«ittle,  Yfixsh 
Hartford,  Conn 
Reading,  Pii . . . 
Wilmington,  Del  . . . 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn . . . 
Lynn,  Maas . . 
Oakland,  Cal 

Lawrence,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mai«. I 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . ' 
Springfield,  Mass .. . 
Somerville,  Maa»  . . . ' 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Hoboken.N.J » 

Kvansvillclnd.. 
Manchester,  N.ii 
Utica,  N.  Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  S.C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah' 
San  Antonio, Tex. . . 
Duluth,MInn.  (c)... 

Erie.Ptt 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilkesbarrc,  Pa 
Kansas  City.  Kans. 
Harrisburg,  Pa 
Portland,  Me 
Yonkers.N.  Y 
Norfolk.  Va 
Waterbury,  Conn 
Holyoke,Mase... 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind 
Youngstown,  Ohio, 
Houston,  Tex. 
Covington.  Ky 
Akron,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex  . 
Saginaw,  Mich 
Lancaster,  Pa 


a  Including  expenditures  for  sewers. 
b  Included  in  expenditures  for  streets. 
c  Data  are  for  10  months. 
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T4BLB  XIX.— KXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION   AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (1)— 

Continued. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Police 
depart- 
ment. 

Police 
courts. 
Jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atories, 
etc. 

Fire 
depart- 
ment. 

13.500 
10,000 
84,  %2 
13,347 

Health 
de- 
part- 
ment. 

HospitalflL 
asylums, 
alms- 
houses, 
and 
other 
charities. 

$1,000 

Schools. 

Libraries, 

art 
galleries, 

nm- 
.seums, 

etc. 

46 

Richmond,  Va 

47 
48 

Nashville,  Tenn 

$i,84i 
74.177 

78,189 

79,864 

Seattle,  Wash 

99,543 

49 

Hartford,  Conn 

Readinar,  Pa 

*.^7 

fiO 

1,753 

51 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  N.J 

Trenton,  N.J 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Lynn,  Mass 

l.SOO 
***42,"7H6' 



82 

ii,735 
3,260 
14,505 

53 

107.670 
71,640 
15,224 

54, 140 

64 

f  12, 585 

46,785 

2,474 
1.652 

56 

56 

Oakland,  Cal 

3,148 
12,904 

8,518 

67 

Lawrence,  Mass 

2,000 
9,267 

ioo.oi? 

101,714 
16.944 
83,629 
51,232 
60,101 

1,800 

68 

New  Bedford,  Mass .... 

50 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

2,400 
1,0&1 
3,033 

m 

•       37, 165 

60 

Springfleld.  Ma«t 

;;;*'•;; 

988 

61 

Somerville,  Mass 

8, 924 

62 

Troy.  N.  Y 

Hoboken.N.J 

Evansville,  Ind 

"5,'i76' 

63 

1,500 

64 

18,283 

294 

41.288 

56,180 

35.109 
4,128 
4,802 
18,737 
30,918 
867 
28,463 
11,946 
25,000 
63,427 
60,502 
23,017 
83,531 
12,758 
12,480 

65 

Manchester.  N.  H 

66 

Utica,N.Y 

Peoria.  Ill 

"'4,096' 

6,932 
12,h83 

67 

4,737 

68 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Savannah,  Gji 

i2,u66 

69 

70 

Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah 1 

3,495 

71 

San  Antonio,  Tex 1 

72 

Duluth,  Minn,  (c) 

7,916 
9,952 

420 

3,735 

78 

Erie,  Pa 

7«J 

8.124 

74 

Elirabeth.N.J 

75 

Wilke&barrc,  Pa 

i6,338 
6,000 
1,500 

76 

Kansas  City.  Kans 

HarrisbuTg,  Pa 

('>,00U 



1,348 

77 

78 

Portland,  Me 

AOO 

5,666 

7,679 

79 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 

15. 114 

2,tm 

1,«00 
3.750 

i,6i9 

80 

Norfolk  Va 

81 

Waterbury,  Conn 

82 

Holvoke  Ma^ 

3,266 

83 

Fort  Wavue,  Ind 

M 

Younflrsti>wn.01iio .  .  . 

1,432 
5,3t;6 

85 

Houston,  Tex 

86 

Covington.  Ky 

87 

Akron,  Ohio    

H,7>« 

<i3,024 

6,000 

7,650 
26,478 

285 

88 
89 
90 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

1,574 

Lancaster,  Pa 

1 

aflM.aW  cxpende<l  by  State  and  county. 
b  Supported  by  State  and  county. 
c  Data  are  for  10  months. 
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Table  XIX.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  tl  — 

Concluded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Police 
depart- 
ment. 

Police 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atories, 
etc. 

Fire 
depart- 
ment. 

Health 
de- 
parts 
ment. 

HospitaK 

asylains, 

alms- 

housfes. 

and 

other 

charities. 

i 

! 

Schools. 

libmrict. 

art 
)pUleri«, 

•eiiiM, 
etc. 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

8700 

"i2;666' 

9,000 

Ke98 

46.732 

112. 4GD 

92 

Brocltton,  Mass 

93 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

$1,666 

l.!M 

94 

Augusta,  Ga 

(a) 

85.624 
8,4»i 
9.568 

(6) 

95 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

$470 

250 

418 

2,561 

3,382 
7,769 
1,788 
1.546 
2,060 

96 

::::::::!::::::: 

97 

Wheeling.  W.Va.. 

Mobile,  Ala 

1  711 

98 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala 

$170 

100 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

101 

Springfield,  Ohio 

3.357 

i  sub 

102 

Galveston,  Tex 

^'W 

ic) 

(0 

ic) 

17.787 

29,835 

2,066 

{C\ 

103 

Tacoma,  wash 

2.457 

104 

Haverhill,  Mass 

4.S16 

106 

Spokane,  wash 

1,743 


3,311 

2.CK 

106 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

107 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

325 

1,117 

1,075 
2,000 

16^000 

108 

4,885 

27.834 

18,084 

9.809 

20,886 

7© 

109 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem.  Mass 

8,075 

7<W 

110 

1.118 

1,9a 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

112 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

1,425 

118 

2,800 
86.831 
82.489 
16,254 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

4,612 

7. 906 

116 

Mc  Kcesport,  Pa 

116 

Springfield,  111 

3,440 

16,417 
4,046 

l.i^ 

117 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

118 

Chester,  Pa 

2,400 
88.716 
34,681 
20,772 
92,544 
84,&S1 

8,500 

119 

York,  Pa 

i,757 

47} 

120 

Maiden,  Ma.ss 

::::::::.:::"  :::: 

1,232 
2.689 

3.712 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 

ACii 

1.248 
18,496 

60 

122 

Newton,  Mass 

12:^4  !---.:::- 

123 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

1,650 
6,434 

l.OU 

124 

Bayonne,  N.J 

125 

Knox  ville,  Tenn ! 

29.906 

126 

Schenectadv,  N.  Y 1 

17,730 
5,445 

24,595 
1,587 
8.782 

........ 

1 

127 

Fitchburg.  Mass 



100,599 

21,980 
86,643 
46,149 
80,782 
25,062 
d57,945 
80,086 
18.863 
900 

128 

Superior,  Wis 

1.5M 

129 

Rockford,  111 

2,822 

130 

Taunton.  Mass 



69 

131 

Canton,  Ohio 

4,046 

1.171 
6,030 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

8,068 

133 

Montgomery,  Ala 

134 

Auburn,  N.Y 

135 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  .... 

1 

a  $5,000  expended  by  State  and  county. 

6  Supported  by  State  and  county. 

c  Not  reported. 

d Including  expenditures  for  school  districts  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
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Tablb  XIX.- 


-SXPENDITURES  FOR  COXSTRITCTIOX  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY 
Concluded. 


(2)- 


Mar- 
ginal 
nnxn- 
ber. 

aUea. 

Parks 

and 

gardens. 

Streets. 

Sewers. 

9340 
46,022 
12,7(53 
9.522 
26,117 
8.540 
4.477 
10. 550 

Water- 
works. 

Gas 
works. 

Elec- 
tric 
light 
plants. 

1 
I 

Docks   .Ferries 

and      1    and 

wharves,  bridges. 

i 

1 

91 

Lincoln,  Xebr 

$72,711 

f6,000 
22, 749 
25.412 

i 

92 

Brockton,  Mai« 



1 

93 

Binghamton,N.Y.. 
Augusta,  Oa 

49, 519 
75,517 
50.722 
6.067 
19,887 

848,814 

94 

48  390 

1 

96 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

23,  M5 

1 

96 

23,040 
G3, 147 
22,949 

i .  . 

97 

Wheeling,  W. Va  ... 

$4,402 

$3,738 

98 

Mobile,  Ala 

99 

Birmingham,  Ala. . . 

a  1,000 

100 

Little  Rook,  Ark.... 



1 

101 

Springfield, Ohio  ... 

48, 178 

11.236 

6.090 

269. 18>< 

39,986 

IS,  386 

6.3.0.32 

189. 7tW 

4.921 

25, 6<M 

39.024 

rno.058 

27, 8(r2 

■M,  367 

29.ai8 

8.  .525 

37.941 

1.500 

13.2{»3 

18.5.513 

38.  <h56 

32, 431 

i.\6a5 

1.5.089 

2. 212 
16,149 
12. 892 
14.597 

5. 637 

16. 981» 

63 

4, 449 
932 

5,484 

"   "if..' 28.3 

4.2<n 

6-24,831 

6.660 
(r) 

10,629 
43  706 

1 

3.00O 

ir) 

102 
103 

lot 

Galveston.  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill  Mara 

(c) 

^%;....^... 

105 

Spokane,  Wash 

4,373 

51,395 

:::::::::::::::,:::::::::: 

150 

106 

107 

Dubuque.  luwa 

Qnincy,  111 

i,967 
.3.581 

r>45.000 

1 

108 

1 

109 

South  Bend,Ind 

54.955 
4,446 

110 

Salem  Maw 





7,548 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pa 

1,187 



112 
113 



43,  .5<»s 

114 
115 

Davenport, Iowa  ... 
McKecj«port,  Pa 

4,347 

**"29,'628 

2f),000 

/ 19, 190 

' j        S4,000' 

116 

Springfield,  111 

Chelaca.Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

28.100 
9,7(i5 



48  79^'                     1 

117 

^  ''*'", 1 

118 

1 

119 

York  Pa 

419 
300 

75'^ 

'                '                   1 

120 
121 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

27. 339 
4,674 
5K.699 
18,293 
67.491 
2.895 

*"*32."978  !.!..!. 
1 

8,348 





300 

122 

Newton.  Mass 

28.0.51 
8,346 
7,498 

123 

Siqux  Citv.  Iowa 



:::::::::;:;:;:::: 

7.600 

124 

Bayonnc'N.J 

Knoxvillc,  Tenn . . . . 

125 

126 

R<^henectady,  N.  Y . . 

Fitch  burg,  Mh-sm 

Superior,  Wis 

5. 311 
2,2K? 

112.516 

17.r>.51 

4.28-1 

28. 473 

19.041 

2*.).  287 

101,3(r3 

49. 334 

9.818 

7,040 

25.  .5:w 
4, 209 

19, 832 
11,274 

1         ,    **** 

127 

1 

4,224 

128 

129 

Rfickfunl  111 

8, 7r>\) 

97. 225 
14.662 
11.783 

6.557 

23.  av* 

23,171 

::: i:::::::::: 

4,811 

130 

Taunton.  Mnj!s 

C-anton.  Ohio 

3, 759 

8,434 

131 

132 

Butte  Mont 

13:1 

Montgomery,  Ala. . . 
Auburn.  N.V    

5, 76*) 

10. 8,Vi 
10. 470 
10.095 

65,516 
22,332 

1 

134 

10,000 

135 

Chat tancx>ga.  Ten  n  . 

i,()66 

a  Not  including  amount  expended  hy  jiroporty  owners. 

h  Paid  for  by  ijrupfriy  ownors. 

r  Not  ri*{K)rtcn. 

tl  Not  IndudinK  f  19.023  oxi»endcd  by  prdporly  owners  and  street  railway  oompnnii.'s. 

f  Inoluding  ?22.720  cxp<'naf<l  for  motr(»pi»litrtn  sewers. 

/Including  S15,898  cxiH^ndiHl  u,r  iiiotroixilifan  water  system. 

p  Work  to  amount  of  5139.919  done  durint'  year,  paid  fi)r  by  iniercst-lnaring  cortificutcs. 

40— No.  80—01 8 
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LLKTIN  OF  THE  DEPABTHENT  OF  LABOR. 


Taiuk  XIX-  KXJ'KNDITrKKS  FOR  COXBTKUCTION  AND  OTHKR  CAM'' 

Concluded. 


TlJi\  .:- 


Mftr- 


nuiii- 
Iht.  I 

I 


91  I  l.iiicoln.  Nobr 

U2     HnM>kton,  MufM 

'  RinghAiDt(in,N.Y... 

AugiistH.Ua 

Fjiwtucket,  R.  I 

Alt(K>nH,  l*ii 

Whi'olInK.W.Va..^. 

Mobile.  Ala 

Birmingham.  Ala... 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

Sprinffneld,Ohlo.... 

UalTCiiton,  Tez 

Taccimm,  waih 

HaTerlilll.MHi.... 

Spokane,  waih.... 

Terra  Hantotlnd 

DabnqiM.Iowa 

Qiiincy,Iu.. 

BoatbBend 

Balen«llii' 

Johiuliyr 


94 
9.". 
9C 
97 
08 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
118 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
U9 

] 


I*olIcc 
defMin- 
mcnt. 


Polloe 
courts, 
jalta, 
work- 
houses 
rebirm- 
aturlcs, 
etc. 


Fire 
depart- 
ment 


.il. 

illMVc         l^kiillS 

lmii>      nriwii'l. 
n.';iu!tl. 


8170 
2B0 
41' 

2.' 


hi^ifi.uv 


..  US' 


■A.vii; 


1.  i7t: 

■i-jii 
I 

9..!l"-»" 


r-/M 

^*:^-.;:::;:  ;:::;:■ 
/aj>* 


.•■•o.lrt*'. 
t 


n.r-.w . 


\'!»H* 


I'lU-J.lT.'.. 

^'^l^. 
ui9.:iN."» 


lW.>.  T.3H 

:<iii.iuik 
lJ7.:-i.i 


i«.  in 
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v'l.owv     ;i7..vi«i 

:  fi.-JxXli 

'."')     , 


1.^^T 


t..  IMS 


■21.  1»kV 

t.\in.s; , 

9T.1W1!  8,1  .III 
•i:i,7ij8!  l.-'tur 
../__r ■ 


J  Jl'i.  •-.'  1 

M.si.'.<;.i 
H  :*-.  J'.T. 

'-•s;,  '.iii; 
f.l..i"» 
u*>.  1  i(  . 
■il'-'-.  !■-•! 

l;»i.;;.t7 
i'.fi.f.iy.' 

■!■;.•:  l-.»; 


247.  S4U- 

1J'».  :j7 
IWi.  7i» 
114.  Vv. 

'"":i-i."M«; 
i;.7iw 

i.u<u 

7y, i*iV 

•»7.\  '.mu 

rtJ.vi7.\ 

::i,7w»: 
3^»,  1-2:; 


1*;  v^ 

*f  -o ;.'.'.  ■ 

Mf . !  • 

I":  »•  • 

f  »•-'.  t»  ■ 

!if:.  •.•!  ■ 

wi-.r/- 
ii'j.  >'.' 
t  :•..>■■ 

•.-.»!• 
J.T.I* 

I  Hi.  #.- 

l7i.  »»7 
•,  II:. '^ 
r  i  !•.  'J. 

7.'..  Jl" 
M.-.H.' 


'^-■'•.jinJiiii?  ^ ».«•<»■»  t-x 1 1.'5 Mil f  I  l.y  Stiitc  iiiitl  <-<>iiiity  fur  wImm^Jh, 
fiW'*.fiMliiijf  »iiiii»«iii»  f\|i'iii|,Mi'liy  SiHti'iintl  «i»::iity  for  .m'I»h"»1«'. 

/.^lPt'Uv\i^\K  HiJ««"im  i\i»i'!Ml"fl  »iy  j.|-«iiHTtv  owiurs  fur  ."ini-t?!  nii'l  ".w 

/>''*|ni'I»'}i'i^  S'l.iHNi  {hiiil  out  i<f  tiinkiiiK  fund. 

«y*    :....l<iilliii/ tiiiiiiiiiit  ■•vikf*ii.l.i1  li\   i,r<iiM*ri  V  f  iu-i»fri<  I'lir  ^ir.>.>ts  Mini  si'ivi 


•uiit  I'ViMMi.lttl  lf\  |trojK»riy  owiMT..*  i»»r  ^l^.'••^^  mimI  srwi-r*  .mil  5.'«.'fc«i  \-:v.'l  m.i--; 


?:„,.]li(finK  i'^rJ/.Lii)  Sliiti*  Nn>l  iiniiH  v  1:ix. 
/\'ut  lurlmlliiK  f  rj«>.(KiO  i*:»|4l  iMit  I'l  <^inKliijir  liiiiil. 


MiMii  <  i  >l?ikii:,' 
I'll' I  <»f  »»•'  .1 


i/nuludinu  SlJ.^kw)  ^tuto  hm<)  <s>iiiiiy  iiix.  hnt  not  im  imlini;  ^rjd'opii  ;•: 
Jjoflu'l*  il  in  nu-h  on  li.ti  <!  nl  cnil  or  tibial  ytiir. 

uXotim'liulinK  ('\|M*ii«1Jturt><«  I'or.'^inkiMv  fu'ii'l  inr-luditl  in  i'a>h  nu  l>:'ii<i  :i<  < 
oinrluili!);;  ^T'),7I'>  Stall*' icnl  rniiniy  t:i.\. 
pSot  inihi'liiii;  l'M^ll  |<M!>1  Jnto-iiikniL,'  fi!ni)  im'luiK-d  in  m:;!!  im  li.ml  i:i  «•.:•!  ■  :  u.^-.i'  >'.i 
,/  liii'li.'liiij,'  jJi;,Tj»i  ix|K.'n(Uil  fi»r  ii»rln>iMillian  m'Wit  ihmI  SlS.hW  ixiiOTuu**!  ut  m-  ir»»ii  •!:' 

fl\-S|i  111. 

'  r  N'  '.  i.:i!inliii;,'S-.:«i.72.^  i>iiiil  out  i»f  vinklnir  finnl. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  CX)N8TRUCTU>N 
Concludud. 


AKI>  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (8)— 


'*                 \                        '               Bath 
\             ';5;^                                  '\       1              ;bett€h- 

i 

Sinking' 
luud.   1 

1 

1 

»1.29l' 
2IH,1W. 

Other. 

«tV|.47ft 


Totrtl. 

cx«lUhivt> 

oIluaxLa 

roiwid. 

_ 

•2W,774 

466,  W8 

a71,7ft3 

r276. 7<W 

82.  HOC 

310. 1X7 

277, 7SK 

r  66. 076 

100.694 

f78*<..Safc 

97,8H9 

216,371 

{161.531 

ifilA|,96g 

19.939 

I^Mins 
icpaid. 

fSI.131 
7«ft,0W 
114,496 
169,000 

fl3.42a 
343.947 

23,  (HX) 

58,490 
/296,009 
A2A7,aM 

OC.200 

U) 

"'*72,'fi66 

n  27, 000 

Tola], 

incliirling 

loaiLs 

reimid. 

\\* 

\...|.... 

|3'I0,908 
1,231,943 

I 

\                 '\ 

al»6,251 

d 

^ 

\ 

86.1H0 

MlS,l*>t 

C  its,  708 
96,223 

.  \' ... 

2.V  447 

4M. 778 

""97,'ift6 
"87,''J42! 

HW.7HH 
61,492 

6.>4.134 

.a»-SS 

' 1, ., 

801, SN) 

..Wto 

. 

« 121, 569 

Itt 

US 

-lOrA.Ill 

«Hunt<iii,Ma«n 

rMnt«m.Ohlo 

Butto.MwU 

Montcomery,  Ala ... . 

"  1 

y.W..  "'riiiiy'.'.' '.'.'.'.'. 
, 1 

!.!.'.!! 

1,596 

f7ft9.498 



/396,503 
<  606. 217 
163.589 
fe  216, 871 
{161,531 

1» 

Auburn.  N.Y 

Cbattasooga,  Tciiu . . 

i ■ 

1 

wi  113,996 
904 

« 257, 568 
«i'16,939 

CI  Not  inoliidlnir  9139.919  exin-ndi"*!  (or  »«tn*eLs  and  pnid  for  by  intere«t->*o«rlng  <>«*rtlfleftt«8. 

58tiite  and  county  tax. 

clncladinc  tll8,19^1 8tAtc  An<1  county  tax, 

tf  Includoa  in  cash  on  hand  at  end  of  tiiM>al  yonr. 

cNot  indudlnir  oxpcnditur«*»4  for  sinking  funcl  inclii<U*<l  in  caxh  <»n  bund  ut  eitd  of  Ascal  year. 

/Ineludiuff  118.963  piild  on  special  asMiS^uicnt  bondb. 

X Including  I59.90H  State  anil  county  tax. 
NoC  including  $36,456  paid  out  of  i«inking  fund. 
iloeluding  858,908  State  and  county  tax,  out  not  including  936,4o6  ]N4id  nut  of  sinking  hind. 
jfi7,000  Mktd  out  of  Ninking  fund. 

£  Including  expenditurea  for  f^i'hool  districtrt  rxtending  boyond  city  liniit8  but  not  iuclufllng  967,000 
^ttftd  out  of  Minklug  fund. 

llBcluding  unpaid  warrants  Avliich  can  not  bo  traciMl  to  tho  variimi*  itoma  of  expenditure. 
m Including 9107.495  state  and  lounty  tax. 
A  Not  iucludlng  9100,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
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Tajblk  XIX.— expenditures  foe  construction  and  other  CAHTAL  OmJLY  (J)— 

Cootiiiued. 


^- 

inim 
hot. 

Cilia. 

Mar- 

keU. 

POOIB 

iind 

Siiikliiff 

other. 

Total. 
of  tnaiui 

Loaitt 

ICMOtf 

m 

Lincoln,  Nobr , 

ri^ooo 

""""'*! 

goli 

"VitlflO 

rl9a,I75 
14»,«» 

dim,m 

fi5J15 

109.^ 

#87,006 
/lfl,l3fl 

icm 

m,tu 
«im*2i 

jHS&.4tO 
43./p'J 

160,  mi 

issiia 

ttlBK^TTS 

^ 

Rmckton^  Mrm 

«»«r^fiilA 

w 

BlnKhAtntnti,  N.  Y  .  ^ 

**  »•  1 

m,0Mi 

94 

AutfU!^A,Oa ,  . 

.,,... ..  .p.. . .. 

tf-t&a^ft^ 

9& 

Pkmucket  R.l 

fia 

143, 4M 

1,4T« 
M 

4m 

ai&,iiiii 

OS 

AltocmaJ«ii  „.....,.. 

if/t§F^ 

«7 

WlievHng ,  W.  ViL  ,,., ,_. ' 

247,130 

«ft 

Mobile,  aIji. ' 1. ....... 

f«E4ifis 

M 

Blrmiiiffluiim.  A1a>. .«'««»... 

1,413 

""**"' 

?:SS 

P,S4t 

im 

Lfttl«  H^K-fc,  Ark,.,,.'-..... 

101 

3prlTiKfl<?Iff,y^if>  .-*-  ,...>.',-..-*  J  ^--   ^^ 

... 

276.  (»0 

rCSLtCS 

51,760 

nTw 

103 

1€3 

iO 

91,IW0 

<0 

101 

Havcrhl'u  Mn^ ',.....  .,„,..L.,.,.-. 

j47,SS6 

IfV^ 

^>kaiiL\  \V»sh ,  .1 . . 1    ^ ' 

eac^tio 

106 

Teffe  JlftOUvIua.......... _ 

»i<H.m 

im 

iiT3S.iM 

im 

yuJncy,  IJI 

s.Tio'. ....:.: 

91^98 

VB 

§CHith  Hend.iuil...... 

riKT,WO 

«K2,M9 

H© 

Fiklem  Mawf. 

i,rrfw 

6iMtt5 

ni 

JlltlTlFiUlWII,  t*^   , «   ,, 

IK116 

112 

FJmioi^N.Y. 

::::::: 

aim^m 

lis 

AUentown,  l^i ...... . 

f. ...... 

r*s,5oo 

1*71,110 

IH 

Davon  iH.irt,  Ini^iu, 

"      '^ 



115 

5l*'Kt^^port,Pii  ...,.',,.,., 

•■■"''I  ■■  ■" 

21,40^ 

LMW& 

llrt 

HiirhigHild,  III ,...  . 

11,&I4 

ST4,fn 

in 

ChHfi«a,  Miu-fi. .♦',,,,,, 

Q  441.10 

118 

Cht^ffUfr^Ili .,.,......  .....  '      .      ' 

rl-I^Sti 

119 

York.  Pa I 

7S,SI9 

120 

iiniiiKTj,  ^r.^.-. 

KOfJO 

m,-M§ 

&4i;,*w 

a  Not  including  910.849  iui>l  <iut  «>f  Niiikiirg  fuml. 

b  State  and  county  tax. 

einc'ludinfc  $4(>.1<M>  iStatc  ami  isinnty  t»ix. 

d  Not  including  $5,0Ui  exiKMidtxl  by"  8Uite  nod  county  for  M'hoolff. 

eNot  inc'ludinK  amount  t^xponded  by  Stale  and  <M>uuty  for  hchooK 

/Not  including  amount  t»xiH»ndfHl  by  nroperty  owners  for  strueta  and  sewcrM. 

2 Not  including  $5,000  {mid  out  of  nnkin^  fund. 
Nt>t  including  ftmount  exftended  by  property  owners  for  Htro(*tH  and  wweni  and  8(V,00Q  pAfd  mtt  of 
fdnking  fund. 
<  Not  reported. 

i  lucluaing  94'i.950  Rtate  and  oountv  (ax. 
k  Not  including  Sl'iU.UUO  paid  out  c4  Binking  fund. 

I  Includifur  $42.;K)0  State  aiul  oounty  tax,  but  not  inclnding  Siao.OOO  iiaid  o«t  of  sinking  fiintl. 
m  Incltuk'n  in  cwXi  on  band  at  end  of  fiscal  yoar. 

M  Not  including  oxpenditureii  for  sinking  fund  included  in  cash  on  ht*w\  at  end  oi  flnral  y«*ttr. 
o  Including  S7o.7ia  State  and  county  tax. 

pNot  including  cn.sh  ptiid  into  sinking  fund  includctl  in  caah  on  Imnd  at  cad  of  tl»<>al  year. 
*/  Including  822,720  expended  for  metropolitan  sewer  and  9]5,fl96  expended  for  mctrupolltui  water 
RyMom. 

r  Not  l:u'ludiiig  $2<>,72M  i>aid  out  (if  sinking  fund. 
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Tahlr  XIXw-^BXPSNMTUBBa  FOR  GOKBTRUCTION  AND  OTHER  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  (3)~ 

Concluded. 


ati«. 

CX«nf- 
tofiua. 

Bath 

bofives 

And 

biith' 

pdots 

Gl. 

Sinking 

Othi<r. 

Tcital, 
rxeiusivu 

luyiiid. 

rvT»ld. 

la 

Topelci.  fiuan-, .,.-.. « 

flp^l 
^  ^^, , 

164, 47«     iwi.m 

...,...,,.  J          4IW.  «9 

114,4^ 

»27,eiW 

t^|p,1}0A 

Ct  ' 

Iir«iirUtti.JlAM 

}9  1 

SloiLE  CRT,  Ic^wm 

I?71,7IW) 

^i'76,70» 

»f.WO 

HI 

BAFonwN'J  ' 

m,im 

ftll».ltH 

^145  7UH 

1S& 

K  doxtUIid,  T^n . . . . « 

'***  ^ 

e&4,isi 

IM 

Ei<-hetieeUilr»N'.Y... 

1 

4*1,  77W 

103, 7m 

13? 

FiUhbun^Haea 

.,...j 

fll,«ri       971. 7?y* 

SO],V^ 

IV 

SuperiorlVta......-, 

1IHV4UM 

1X0 

Bockliu4,IU  .*„.... 

j 

l,5S(i 

130 

TnunLgo^Miw » 

r*,....... 

f?,IM 

£Pf«,49»i      irSMH.^ft 

ISl 

CiinioiuOMo  -*».*..* 

SI6.971 
1».W 

iti:>,A^o 

K3 

Butt  p,  Mont,,.. 

ii 

S?/^ 

*  SI 5* 171 

ISI 

Mdq  t  gtuaefTj  Alii . , , . 

1 

afti.eai 

»4fl^9flO 

IM 

Aubuni^K.y,.. 

,  I.. ,,.., 

l» 

CtmttAAiMfl* ,  Tenn , , 

T 

t           1 

a  Wot  Inr'hidlnir  tl^,9lfl  e^^iwutli^  lor  ttrecUs  unrt  paid  for  by  inter«it-boaring  certlAoatcfl. 

bitnUitLiK]  (Jouiity  use* 

e  iBelmlliisp  811^.  liM  Ktatenml  crpuntjr  tax. 

d  Inr]u'l"<l  lit  e«wli  on  blind  wt  Hid  of  tiacal  year. 

f  N^H  i  ri<  tiHllaf  expend  I  ill  rie!!<«  fnr  nlnkiny  fund  included  in  eash  on  hand  at  end  of  flflcal  year. 

/hif  luiiiui^  fl>%Ml  piiid  on  ^<fm*i&l  a8H«8SUDicnt  bonds. 

ff  Im  Imlmg  f^l^pWH  tyUitc  ana  t'ninty  tax. 

Ik  K«>t  incIudfiLf  t^r-l!^  p^ld  r>nt  uf  sinkin|r  fund. 

ilo«ludlL^|&|},90H  SUxt^  ond  voimtr  tax,  out  not  including  886,4.%  paid  tmt  of  hlnkin^  fund. 

{f«7.000  pSld  uut  of  Niniane  fiiiid. 
tm'Iudiny  expcndltiirvfl  mr  bqIiooX  dlBtrlctfl  oxtcmding  beyond  city  limits  but  not  including  967,000 
paid  out  (if  KlitkiQg  fund. 

I  tuolading  unpaid  wurrant*?  wliirh  can  not  bo  trawsd  to  the  various  itenu  of  expenditure. 
BiIiidtnllnifM]?,4^^  stJitt^  iind  <  omjty  tax. 
fiKiTt  jueludluf  9iyO,{XIO  jiaid  out  vl  fliDUng  fund. 
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Table  XX.— KXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Ci  tit's. 


1  NewYorlc.N.Y 

2  I  Chicago,  III.  (c) 

3  I  Philadelphia,  Pii 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  MasH 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffalo,N.Y 

San  Francisco.  Cai 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  I^ 

Detroit.Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark.N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Louisville  ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Providence.  K.  I 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul ,  M 1  n  n 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

-V.     Columbus,  Ohio 

29  I  Worcester,  Mass 

30  I  Symcuse.N.Y 

31  I  New  Haven,  Conn 

32  I  Paterson.N.J 

33  I  Fall  River,Mas« 

34  St.  Joseph.  Mo 

35  Omnha.Ncbr 

36  Los  Angeles.  Cal 

87     Memphis,  Tenn 

38  I  Scrant<m.  Pa 

39  I  Lowell.  Mass 

40  I  Albany.N.Y 

41  I  Cambridge,  Mass 

42  Portland.Oreg 

Atlanta.  CJa 

Grand  Rapids.  M  icli 

Dayt^m,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 

Nashville,  Tenn 

.Seattle.  Wa^h 

Hartford,  C<»nn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilmingt«>n.  Del 

Camden.  N.J 

Trenton.  N.J. 


Bridgeport,  Conn  . 
Lynn.  Ma; 


Police  de- 
partment. 


Mas:) 

Oakland.  Cal 

I>awrence,  Mass 

New  B<*dfunl,  Mass 

Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield.  Mas** 

Somerville,  Mass 

Tn)y,  N.  Y 

HotMkken,  X.J 

Kvansvillo,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

66     rtica,  N.  Y 

07  Peoria,  111 

08  Charleston.  S.  < ' 

09  Savannah, Gn 

a  Including  S201.9n7  for  Ctillcge  of  City  of  New 

York  an<l  Jfls2.324  for  Normal  C«»lh*ge. 
b  Un'\iu\\nKS:\K\Jir>\  for  removal  of  sncjwaiid  ice. 
c  Not  including  data  relating  to  sanitary  <listrict 
of  Chicago. 
</ Expended  by  county. 
€- Including  |:w,742  exi)ended  by  rouuty. 
/Data  iire  for  10  months. 
p  Including  81 10,39:>  forVnlvewViy  olC\tvc\T\tv«LV\. 
hSot  including  expenditurw  \w  VuWeAjAXaVw 
Government  for  lighting  ol  pubUc  patto  a-u^ 


$11,153,138 

3,773,423 

2,894,168 

1,59K,16» 

1,6?2.842 

874,684 

400,791 

780,790 

884,401 

699,659 

515,560' 

229.000 

535,405 

324.228 

653.723 

{416,422 

m 425, 329 

279,426 

212,001 

aV),624 

149,723 

226,139 

179.405 

202.045 

127.  (M6 

103,096 

136.557; 

125,413 

142,412 

140,805 

191,071 

116,847 

138,439! 

61,200 

79,094 

130.100 

i  98, 073 

M.984 

133,526 

150,939 

t 123, 776 

62,837 

f 142. 197 

77, 4W 

70,005 

10:<,062 

«;85,802 

08,963 

122.994 

62.890i 

80.399; 

98,423 

78.207 

61,759 

82.3i)9 

100. 432 

59. 195 

119.892 

38.000 

04.009 

100.227 

91.124 

108,140 

50,8t-.l 

41,705 

43,375 

58, 141 

77,891 

90,130 


Police 
couitu, 

Jaila,  work- 
houses,   . 

reformato-  ■ 
ricfi,  etc.  I 

1 
1882,592, 
281,514 
584.610 
114.216 
<n,  286. 451 
216.761 
88,997 
24,265 
118,958 
111,937 


Fire  <le-     Healib  di- 
Iiartment.  i  partmcnL 


U) 


$5,082,849: 
1,617.225; 


54,210 

11.400 

17.6fi0 

SI0,640 

U)       ' 

u 10.000 

107,922' 

15, 462  j 

4,465 

2.&')0 

22.028, 

3S,2Sl! 

15,878; 

12. -281 

27,0651 

"   'i7,"92i 

13.662 

i:^7:«; 

3.496! 


6.0M 
10.79R! 
9,789i 

(!) 
3,540 


0.309 


3.2fa 

0) 

9.449, 
14,654 
4.148i 
Jr4,087| 
8,&45 
8,075! 


3.9tW. 
4.491; 
3.2Jy)| 
7.956, 


9.414 

ip)         ' 

5.  VS^ 

ip) 
u^ 

3.07:< 
3.4001 
2,3751 

2,500* 

14,S08i 

260' 


132,732 
170.2341 

ieo.2Qo! 

171. 4^4 
138.859 
118.896 
122.6761 

62. 7961 
118,444) 

124.;J57; 

K2,3.V2l 
50,401 

113,  K24! 

136.070 
90. 3(^ 
79.181 

110.570= 

110.797 
77.977; 
91,630^ 
81.945' 
9:*.774| 

120.5tt5^ 
43.620) 
36.865' 
75.275* 
68.471 
74,594! 
96.196. 
89,182 
53.9i/i»l 
78.645' 
62,9201 
99.598 

0(1, 959I 

51.ft43! 
76. -230: 

5f,,76h| 
83.051 


7:i.<r22, 


59, «« 
50.U96| 
70, 775; 


•l.OiC.M* 

171.  ji-: 
iK.Jc: 

77.  «l 
71,i'* 
4$.:3l 
9^.4  J) 
41.  (M; 
83. '^r' 
4\ 
H 

84,a:v; 

67, 7>, 

B8,>a1 

8!6m| 
24.i4fi 
16,  ?0 

11.  Ms 

36..VJ 

8.>J, 
45,  IW' 

2r..«T: 

15.4^H 

15.  IW 

27.  N»-'. 
15.  IW 

7.«i:, 

6.»O.V, 
15,  li! 
8.15$: 

7,s:t»' 

12.43L' 

/*i.5..Ti»l' 

4.SW 

12.72* 

r.».». 

3.4Jfi| 
HI10.K'* 
12.291 
.S.2fi-J 
9.I3S, 
17.«iS» 
11.023" 

12.  I'M 

3.;m 

7.7.V 

3.  H.9K 
5. 0'"> 
6.^76 
11. 4*2 
11.21s 
41).  006 
\S>0 
12,:t3l» 
6,221. 
10.:>47 
10. 4711 

2.77ft 

8,314 

12.  .*J1 
2t».97:». 


(Including  ex|K.>nditure.H  for  p<^lice<iMirt>:.jaiI«. 
workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

./Include<l  in  exiHMiditures  f«r  police  dv|«irt- 
ment. 

JI:  Including  other  ntreet  expenditurea. 

{ Included  in  expenditures  for  street  cKiinhig 
and  Nprinkling. 
m  Including  expenditures  ffir  Jails. 

uY.iL^xv^\V\T«&  \m  \»\V^  Voii^Vadfid  In  expendi- 

o\\VQ\\\Q\TV»  «1L\«0!MwVa!KSk\«t  t 


■ 

P          8TAnSTIC8    OF    CITIKS. 

V 

925 

H^         Tasiub  XX.- 

KXfKNDITt'RES  FOR  MAINTEN'ANCK  AND  OPERATION  (1). 

1  Hff«iiltAU 

1 

J^f  '    a>v  Illui!^ 

UbmricHi. 

1 

8trp<^t 

OtUer 

Mat- 

Imj()1m. 

»rt  gidler- 

|*itrk»  niul 

St!wer%    i  ^''"^^V^f**^' 

clemiLuif   , 

I7liml           1 

Iw,  tiiti«c- 

j^r(1<:>n«. 

»t!WLr%.       HlfhMfig. 

si'riiikliiitf. 

P»*fnlUurw. 

num- 
ber. 

,  chu^r^Ui:*. 

1 

u.. 

,    ,ViM 

?7(h;, 

..    7 

1189 

issy, 

2 

Kl 

S7,  i 

3 

^^^^^k    7'^' ''}.  ■'<'('.* 

l.'-<j7.|i>h 

in,  :.•; 

i]f*.*iio 

100. 'i;'-;'.           ..si,i^N^ 

•J'l^.olS 

•SV),  \l>\ 

4 

^^^K&M.mn 

V,"J77.2«2 

311. '^1 

4f<2.  OiKi 

;?<i2,mttj         ?ji<.  107 

614,49l> 

i,4i2,aoo 

6 

^^H^ytM.ivl'J 

I,aif!,770 

2,700 

257.  nin? 

:12, 7a=>          if>s,  701 

•209.  W4 

171,116 

6 

^^H  I2n.«09 

l,im,9ll 

f1C\:>n 

36.'«*>S 

32, 189 

6.^.  667 

92,  !8:i 

7^ 

^^H  165.217 

1.110,312 

91*.  770 

i9i.9riM 

ll.AOQl 

178,310 

240, 128 

^^1 

^^V  IS^.IM 

1,254,(00 

4&, 145 

ir>i».  tiy- 

4y,BA'li 

1(17,  yOtt 

187,642 

'^H 

^^^ 

im/m 

fn.iwj,^:! 

6H,  nu't 

J7.(.iH7 

42,2ri« 

:c.7,  ITS 

199,  r.^11 

101,889 

!(>■■ 

111(106 

"       KV^.f-lA 

flfr.OOO 

lS3.'A*i 

70,l«3 

303,  .%9 

157. 82S 

271.062 

l^^l 

4M,3«1 

lao.Wi 

7.0«t 

H.  ItN) 

210. 105 

120,303 

10,670 

12^^M 

12,  ((24 

HOKr^Hit 

^,  H{i7 

U4^,9(J0 

47'2T9.  ..., 

157, 19ii 

385.689 

18  ^m 

-:ii,  281 

5&,>m 

(H,7(« 

4J<,7rili          217,143 

179,.'W» 

132, 161 

H         1 

' 

»ns.97o 

l,t«s'!l,?tl2 

7,015 

^.Wl 

69.897,       A  231. 909 

174,079 

322,123 

15 J 

H 

aM,«» 

JUfd/xc 

S4.741 

4.  Alii 

61,!^3 

212.  863 

Jt  123, 717 

%.m 

16  ^J 

■1        31, sty, 

47<»,tE:i 

92,im 

n,08i 

19,  im 

17t»,9.^) 

ai;2,7T3 

17  ^H 

KJ.7^ 

5ta,  f<K 

4?.7<ia 

11,219 

1S9. 144 

oia!,89» 

169,791 

i»^H 

«r.>i& 

TXkOW 

"iljih 

72,r.39 

3ti.30<l 

147.399 

170.091 

68,3.14 

i».^H 

99,m 

mi,2it 

i2,!ior» 

44.087 

tU.TuH 

299, 1*<1 

64,279 

207.209 

20  ^H 

40377 

ssi,m 

4fi,*<4J* 

74,3MO 

7,913 

JU.r.iy 

MX,  961 

25.6*^ 

21  ^H 

3.000 

ao^rtKi 

l«.2JNft 

iVf-OO 

JM.031 

77,175 

vS3,7fiO 

21,916 

22  ^H 

23.425 

I«3,&1I 

14,331 

^♦.702 

]ti.fi3Q 

187,  <m 

101.117 

7»,2»9 

23  ^H 

114,  Me 

ri^i,M<7 

2,M10 

'JJ<.7N 

>    3,  rUft 

2«7.232 

113,029 

69,138 

21  ^H 

MiiTO 

ffj;.  rif* 

21,f«V 

ill.KKi 

H,nis 

99.40H 

70,(i9& 

16,091 

29  ^H 

too 

»t2.74/^ 

lO.lfllrt 

17.310 

12.902]            76,130 

ir,.ooo' 

37,3^15 

70,97* 

26  ^H 

7tD,Ml 

ait.om'i 

22,«i0 

27.2;ifl 

H363 

110,000 

27.^H 

11, 7W 

400,  M*l 

9.^ 

V»,  52?* 

H,T2ir            <r2//J2 

70.426 

14,648 

2S^^H 

140,21© 

6ia,7^ 

39,705 

:;ti,  22:< 

.*2M">,r>2y        iic;.2ii 

73.  IM 

219,61b 

'^^M 

iw,9m 

lOIK  txsfi 

a:>.9ii 

S.^..^jl 

,r)                  109.712 

9&.2n 

i«t,l86 

m^M 

74,50a 

377, 9&0 

ld,()C3 

'Jlj,  LIHH 

11.:^>.^             77.ft2J 

91,671 

65, 3» 

31  ^H 

61,  Mil 

^jaTNiKW 

lH,?iHf 

^J<^.  .KIT 

n.57H            76,<i0<» 

6;i,8Jil 

S9,442 

B'l^H 

1«,23» 

*im,  S)^ 

1G..TZ*' 

a,<t27 

^r>                     97.2t)0 

M ,  000 

tllC,2?i6 

33  ^H 

2.00} 

137, TSl 
S7l.2Sr 

S,927 
l»,0i!7 

5.  ,tOO 

I.OOf.) 
28,210 

n],943 
23.611 

23,368 
86,713 

M 
36 

HI 

77.677 

^B              2.«U!» 

141.  M6 

18.irj(J 

Ns.  ui^ 

4,Hkt 

44,40H 

«I8,22» 

80.44U 

30 

HI        n.wi 

KtV^ittifi 

«,  100 

2,n<ni 

4ft,27fi 

2(J,732 

89,641 

37 

531.71  ft 
Saj.  120 

9,700 
U741 

4.377 

r.*.ft70 

7,662 
lli,lG6 

43,f<22 
85,918 

12,CE29 
80, 7M 

14,070 
38.96.% 

38 
39 

1        121, 4i& 

^^^r  m.ftMik 

aOH,lKH 

6,700 

jys.oa: 

1,U92 

70,  N7 

M,1N6 

»t.0S4 

40^ 

^^^m,m 

KM,  WO 

16.  m 

21),  137 

&:t.876 

7in4f.2 

rAWti 

163,010 

4i^H 

^^^r     3.970 
■^^     M.230 

2t5  -117 

ll.ikCi 

»,91l 
6,099 

45,256 
73,791 

34,095 

10, 6M 
4a,  687 

42^H 
43^^^H 

i:iO,  993 

fi.ftiiO 

■1            SU,7t»i 

:r74,  ««w 

ft,  77r> 

2i.iy7;i 

7.211 

f  36,000 

6,646 

44  ^H 

■1^    12,M5 

'J94,  8Kj 

9, 172 

2,.H)7 

2  H23 

4B,KW 

20,7«9 

2»,546 

la^^H 

^^^H    99.l^t»i 

130. 74G 

fi,m> 

a-. 115 

l,«i75 

Sl,7?i3 

S4,67S 

41,37« 

4«^H 

^^K  9a.M7 

167,358 

2,  :»oo 

1. 000 

45,168 

y  13, 060 

W,924 

47  ^H 

^^H     4,477 

'Zi3,  ^3 

ri,rVv| 

6, 903 

8,tk» 

•22,902 

10,074 

24, 102 

48^H 

^^^H  X         Rl,9flp 

323,27li 

I1,0<W 

24,37K 

7.xe6 

67,346 

6^823 

180,068 

49^^^^| 

1*19.7^ 
l<r7.Ki« 

8. 5,3't 
tt,700 

n.i«i 

13.000 

31,284 

60.905 
45,fiW 

16. 160 
16. 177 

26,739 
21,660 

ai^l 

«j 

Hi       ^.m 

im.4.^li 

yn 

l.I«6 

1,000 

7T>,41» 

11,6«6 

27, 696 

ta^^M 

^m        jn.  t(s 

H7J5fi 

^,000 

10,92S 

r^.-iT^ 

18,  m 

16,964 

14,742 

63  ^1 

H|           IW.27S 

174,  WO 

!i.9l6 

ao.oot* 

G.in 

.^,010 

21,990 

46.206 

^^M 

^■T                  lUi.    v(m> 

-^j'j.ixjy 

2;^7!>4 

C,H40 

11,909 

62,  f^ 

20,739 

H3,133 

66^H 

^1 

:'j:.  um 

14. 21*4 

10.  4X^ 

5,2SI 

n7,f.74 

61,  493 

20,  TAS 

f^^M 

^H  ! 

171.  iva 

11,9(12 

6.7SJ| 

7,701 

32.9r>2 

19.266 

44.2H0 

67^H 

■              61^10 

^.»o.  *m 

1 J,  I7ti 

?Q,h»'2 

H,bM 

63,772 

11,994 

m,im 

63  ^H 

■           X'JOb 

2H;l.  107 

7  ,SAI 

l3.«nrt 

12.903 

44,  402 

14, 5^19 

9,  199 

69  ^B 

H 

"».'t!i,  I'r^ 

29,  IMA 

2l.7VXi 

5,117 

ftj .  ltt.H 

42,H79 

41,461 

«M}^B 

18.746 

JO.SfiCI 

9,  IH 

63,724 

18,32.S 

68. 818 

61 

2,106 

3,647 

00,002 

77.1^1 

4.971 

fV2 

"k'M 

4,  WW 

6,Aai 

26,283 

12,36i 

],9N 

63 

H 

IVT  ^> 

1,091 

2.24ft 

92, 103 

9,108 

7.ari7 

<^* 

■         21.  an 

n*».tfrj 

*M7i 

6,5iS 

».77i 

67,  Mi 

13,709 

7«,  im 

65 

■             17. 7U 

1^7,727 

7,156 

8,018 

4,873 

W.r23 

27,613 

11,^11 

66 

\m.(m 

n,07i 

11,A4.H 

rt,r26 

43,816 

16.9^17 

21,188 

67 

■i'"*VTo.o»i 

an  %,  IW 

m 

(J,W» 

9,3«0 

30,(Xk> 

(66) 

81,42r» 

63 

H^            }A,i\¥ 

\(r] 

7,916 

^.^^'i'          r^^,"in 

It.lfi^ 

!frt,  rr* 

69         1 

^M     ^Inelutlln 

g   cxiieatlU 

ifv»   ((If   pn 

rineatl6ii   o 

r 

iNi(i-^H 

^■M'weni. 

flit. 

^^M 

^H        r  IrirliHti'r 

l;>  inh.T  ..a 

1  *t  rtt^«lli(l 

innvi, 

.!■.'.■,■              ■    ■    . 

ouiw^H 

^m    .^^ 

ffir*(?Wi 

rs. 

fngivt*  lih/.<liiic*^ 

eij<liUir».^  lu 

fiJiirUwKt*-*;.! 

^iii)Vnl»^^H 

H 

ikllng  d 

iiiif  by  jiMj, 

i  Including  ft. 

000  eoiuribi 

ttcHl  to  GaI 

rvMtoqi^^H 

H«rt> 

r«iui. 

^^^H 

^H        f4      ' 

1    rli<i«ntn 

fC         fia  Not  incIiidhtK 

$(;7,(KVi  v%iK' 

udctj  by  Flu 

triltut^^l 

■  •iti*l 

.^1,, 

county. 

^^^H 

H      rlii 

Jih  ilirpftfl 

bPiliicluae^l  \n 

ii\\eA\\Mi-KKS 

V    Vy\     V.\\t\.(i. 

L^*:!    \«»^^H 

'  vxiK'tittltm 

niw  fur  pnltc 

V  Clttlf  U  Iltl4 

niuvaV. 
1           cc  Supv^^ned  t»i 

'  ^UXc  >k.t\A 

CW.vi\Vx . 

J 
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BULLETIN    OF   THE   DEPAKTMJEIfT   OF   LABOB. 


Tadlk  XX.—EXrEXDlTUKI-S  FOK  MAINTENANCE  AND  OP£KATIQN  (2). 


Mat- I 
glnali 

b«r. 


CKkf. 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
4o 
4(i 
47 
•18 
40 
fH) 
51 
62 
53 
54 
55 
ST. 
57 
M 
59 
00 
01 
02 
{V\ 
04 
05 

tu\ 
C7 
O** 
0'» 


Now  York,  KA' 

ChkWKo.  in.  (rij.„. 

Pt.  Louis,  Mn„,„_ 
Bo«t(»n,  Jfii-^. ...... 

BaltJmor-  .  M <!.*... 
Clevelanil,r>lvii>.... 

flRnFniu -iFiri*,  Dtl  - 
Ciocinnati.  Ol4o>.. 

Wttrt)urg- i*rt 

NewOrlt'iHntjLa... 
Detroit.  Mich 

Newark,  \. J 

Jersey  Ci(y,  N,J,... 
Louisville,  Ky  ..... 
M  inneapn  1  b,  M  [nn , 
Providen.  c,  R,i  ,.. 
Indiftnap>  i]  {^^  lt\6. , , 
KanimsCiu", Mo  ... 
Bt.Paul.Mfnn. 


Rochcstor.N,  V  , 

Denver,  Colo 

TiJedo,  Ohio......... 

Alleghoiiy.  Pa 

Columbim,  OliU>* . . , . . 

Wonrestcr,  Maw 

fivraense.N.y  ....... 

New  Haven,  r^in  . . 
Paterwm,  X.J....... 

Fall  Ri VI  r,  Mil* 

St.Jo«»pli.Mii....... 

Omaha,  K^Kr 

Loa  Aii|f<  i»'^,C'til 

Memphis,  n^nti .._,, 
Scran  ton.  Pa........ 

Lowell,  Mom......... 

Albany,  N.Y.. ....... 

CombridK-',  M<iii«..-,, 
Portland,  i  irtf,....., 

Atlanta. <i PI  ..,,..,,,, 
Grand  Rnpkl^MlL'h  . 
Dayton,  Olsio,,...,.. 

Rlehmonl,  Va 

NoMhvilh   IVon 

Kettle, W;i#ih  ........ 

Hartford,  ( vmn 

Readini?,  Pa... 

WilminKion, iMrl  .„., 
Cauidt-n.NJ......... 

Trenton,  X,  J, .*,. 

BridKtiJ^oft,  i'Atua 

Lynn, Mufxii  .......... 

Oakland,  ral......... 

Lawren<'r.  Mam  . .  _ . . 
NewBedfijTd.MdH^.. 
DvaMoinni,  (owa..,. 
8f>rinKno!d,Mfui9..... 

ftouierv  i  1 1  f ,  Miwt. .  -  - , 
Troy,N.Y. 


Hoboken,  S.J. 

Evansvllli', Ind  -. .... 

ManchcstLT.  K.  H 

rtien,N.Y - 

l»eoria.  III.... 

CtLarhstoii.g.U.., 

Savannah^  Ua . ,  .,.,...,„ 


removid. 


.y4,«41 
4SB,6»0 

173,711 
1H,4*?9 


35.  W3 

IK.  973 
67.t€CE 
07,292 
{h) 


®,W2 
11.900 
17,910 

9H.4nO 
8.702 
I'i.OUO 
11,600 

17,71.5 

se.ifvi 


U.IOU 
ik) 

2.B2a 
W.OHO 

4.:i2?i 

l«,4-i2 

19.'A7pJ 

(»>.lA-> 

T2(> 

It*,  iJ47 

^<4iO 
116,041 


£4, J TO 


22,  :CN} 
ai,:tM 
S5,iii(» 

3,4^2 

17,1PJ 

1 1 .  yH.1 

720 

»0.%1 


114.252, 19^ 

a,2ii,(Hii 

l!«4,Afil 

»i,6aB 

14,  S^ 

7i7:  Kiw 
599. na; 

i23.t/73 
407. -5rt 
Ml.  151 

S71,90K 
I«£,471 

rE»,  i;r2 

mi.  4i'i 

12a.  4:iH 
^78.3?iO 
S74.W] 
1»*.217 

iy.4n2 

1*1.218 

7ii,  .■!:« 

aw.  2:^7 

Tff2.t^5  I 

0.y2l) 

31i*,  ir."'^ 

i:*j,  M2 
73.  i7y 

17>^..S>* 

lOl.  201 
2?W  147 

ITS,  r>iu 
Erij)oi 

i^,«m 

110.57-1 

aotv.^7.^ 
arMH*7 

105, 2^> 

IH,42eJ 
29  ?J2 

JSN>J4 
Tt.OP.'t 
62.01;^ 
G4,»4« 

lOa.470 

21.72?! 

54.010 
l.W,7y.l 
im,  141 


Walvr- 

w<jrlla. 


Sl.^ltsGi'i 
1,210.  WW 

i,fif74,nft 

e02,71»s 

LSU.014 

aBJ.7n,-J 

273.  ST5 


■C7fi,KI)  j 
297,014 


ia(i,4*M  I 

/Iflft.ilO  1. 
3S!*.*«ii'*  J. 

l#0.4t«  ■ 
107, KCJ  I. 

9ft.4wti 

IM.2J7  , 


7l.'iMV  f 

t*9*5n  L 
1S,1I>  . 
M..'>I2  L 

102,  WI  '. 

I 


lW.-li!7  «. 


VM.  477 
71.1 '3; 

as,  ir<? 
m,4i*'2 

10.  Irtii 
61,  in 

Bft,7V^i 
W,  Kr4 
fl».7W 
S2,(>J3 


R!,71S  I 


<R,W1 


4S.-1I  u 

tfli,a7^  I. 


I 


».«ij 


.1. 


II*'.  If* 


iii,,ii^ 


a  Xot  InclndinK  data  relatinf:  to  wuiitary  di&tri<'t  of  Chltuiso. 
b  Including  $l2fi.7iK)  ex|>endtMl  by  county, 
cincludiiig  fl,449,8iW  expended  by  county. 
rflnclude<rin  expenditures  for  fcrrieRand  bridges. 
e  Including  expesdlturefl  for  dc  »eks  and  whar\'ef«. 
/  Inelndlnjir  expenditures  by  Ignited  States  Government. 

ff  Includiiiff  expeaditur«flby  United  States  Government  for  waterworks,  bat  uot  iiidudiiar  ezpeadl- 
tureM  t>y  United  StateM  Government  for  lighting  of  public  parks  and  spaces. 
A  Inclttded  la  expenditures  lor  strt^t  cicftnluig  and  sprlaJUing. 


%mtJL  JUL— 
D^x'l;^  ami 

P^      STATISTICS   OF    CJITIEB.         ^^^^^^^| 
HXFKNI>rmiE8  FOR  MAIKTEJfANCE  AND  OPERATION  (2). 

^■Tlr^^^^H 

aimI 

laKlgjia 

MvlDHiLj 

1 

Bulb 

^ -■-'! 

omt^r. 

TotoU 

«tiiAl             ■ 
nmor           ■ 

1   ^1 
2 

1 
& 

a 

T 

y 

10 

11 

19 
H 
1A 
Id 
17 
in 
1% 
20 
21 
22 
*2» 
21 
25 
2fi 
t?7 
2M 
29 
30 

ai 

3i 
3J 
31 

115 

37 
3» 
.sg 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
4« 
47 
4H 
19 

« 

5a 
5>i 

ri5 

hi 
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02 

6a 
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00 

J 

ilirn 
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26.9M 

4a,  $84 
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4.«a 

m&79 
21.175 

11,417 
20i,F7e 

ia«7a5 
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XO,UUO 
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47^403 
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l,»7a,229 
57.83(1 
M».0)f» 
708.116 
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1,S]&«911 
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CM.S80 
I!l6,4f1 
21^,7113 
2:^1^  &14 
Wl.WH 
208.000 
iiC,ft34 
412. 070 
329, 2«S 
280. 29» 
1110, 41& 
1711,21V 
l4lt,IWI 
2^7,014 
32,  M4 

»v910 
10fi.90A 

i4«,yeio 

431.  fl9 

•^U\  740 
1H.:£4D 

fia,2»ft 
93,538 
67,fttt 

»4,il7 

00,'Jfi6 

rj«,  774 

JH   (tlH 

74i  VA> 
10».M2 
12».tlttk 
lMi,(tiL' 
277,  OBM 

»!>!» 

7d,H26 
10,1124 

200,010 

101,  an 

01,013 

flOR,n7a,277 

is,  UHO,  107 
cia.29*t,4*'rf< 
7,KJI,Jai 
4,ftS?»,  112 
S,4ir7«.  177 

(.06»,«Ki 
fi,8»,77R 
4,IWE,flJ0 

.V 
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m,m 
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fW.WO 

t,2liD 

i.an 
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L*» 

aa,ft22 

92.063 

2.372 

«.T40 

U.SIO 
1,011 
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20^214 
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4.909 ; 

4,fi:£l 
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2L7n 

2?C7 
J0,40< 
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•Z^tfi 
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40,  mil 

2,481 
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B.7» 

8.3M 
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&,»o 
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i 
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A^U2 

um 
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l;:::: 
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1,000 

i'vji 
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CO 
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4.737 
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f 

&M7e 

1,6U 

l,fiQe2 

u.20e 
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«»7(I6 

19,014 
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— 
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U.1U7 
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&,m 

a.4sa 

* 

M7 

C2t7 
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S.WJO 

l.«55 
12,tS00 

».OIf 

774* 

t»*«.*» 

c.wa 

. 

1 

419 

' 
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too 

mnt  1 
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hm 

AU 

42A 
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21*619 

4¥^ 
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Table  XX.— EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  (1)— Coodnded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cities. 


Police     I 

courts, 
jaili,work- 

boiuet,    I 

reformato- ; 

ries,  etc.   ' 


Fire  de- 
partment. 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


Salt  Lake  City,  UUih  . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,  Minn.  (0).... 

Erie,  Pa 

EUzabeth.N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kans  . . . 

Harrisburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Youker8,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Watcrbury,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Maaa 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Youngfrtown,  Ohio . . . 

Houston,  Tex 

Covington.  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

Brockton,  Ma^s 

Binghamton.N.Y.... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Pawtucket,  K.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock.  Ark 

Springneld,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill.  MoHs 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Quinoy.lH 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Elralra.N.  Y 

Allentown,Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKeesport,  Pa 

Springfield.  Ill 

Cnelsea.  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mjixh 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton,  Muss 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  X.  .1 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  . . . 

Fitchburg.  Mass 

8up)erior,  Wis 

Rockford.Tll 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton.  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomerj',  Ala 

Auburn, N.Y 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  .. 


8,652 

»41 

4,786 

3,588 

'3*5te 


(6) 


6,961 
8,(597 
5,063 
8,200 

2*  1*12 


8.575 


(J) 
0) 


3,000 


fSS.028 
38,091 
M,674 
51.074 
21,260 
S6,0O4 
1M.530 
22,163 
72.151 
25,163 
46,210 
S2,496 
(M,297 
52,356 
31,142 
56,615 
85,767 
5S,910< 
35,199 
28.631 
16.012 
27.090 
51.684 
2:),e98 
51.270 
38,138 
19.942 
34.762 
20.S41 
33.729 
32,804 
23,660 

45,917 
51,268 
66,H14 
40.475 
30,052 
27,012 
29.323 
83,715 
10,190 
68.176 
22.403 
24.731 
28.  MK 
39.427 
32,819 
13,171 
13,474 
34,305 
27,137 
63.5K5! 
25.462 
10.667 
25.210 
15.5H0 
28.  .514 
35,(i01 
23,949 
26.40K 
28.083 
60.1.57 
29.191 
20.60H 
83.878 


6.M7| 

7.4W 


16.4 


a  Including  expenditures  for  police  court«.  jails, 
workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 

6  Included  in  expenditures  for  i»ollce  depart- 
ment. 

c  Data  are  for  10  months. 

d  Include*!  in  other  street  expenditures. 

r  Including  expenditures  for  .street  cleaning 
and  sprinkling. 

/Including  expenditures  for  garbage  removal. 

^Including  expenditures  for  hospitals,  any- 
lums,  almshouBes,  and  other  charities. 

A  Included  in  expenditures  for  health  depart- 
ment. 


i  Paid  for  bv  property  owners. 

J  Included  In  expenditures  for  hoitpitals.  a<y- 
lums.  almshouses,  and  other  charities. 

l- Including  expenditures  for  health  dvpait- 
ment. 

iS77.808  expended  by  State  and  cmmty. 

tn  Su|>ported  by  State  and  coonty. 

n  Inclndlng  expenditure!  for  street  cleaning 
and  sprinkling  and  for  garbage  remoTal,  except 
dead  animals. 

o  Not  including  120,982  expended  by  State  and 
county,  but  including  expendltiivai  lor  libniiM^ 
axv  ^\«d^  tttWBpnnMi^  ate. 
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Table  XX.— KXPENDITUKES  FOU  MAINTENANCE  AND  OFKRATIOX  (2>-4\iiicladcd. 


70  ^it  ijitc  arr,  rtfth  . 

71  .  istrj  AiilJiiik),T«]i.... 

72  ,  DnlnnipMliiD.  (a).,.. 
Erie,  rn, ,... 

KfUk<«na  City,  fCam  « , . 
HiTdsbum,  Pa, , .  „ . . 

PortliiTid.Mft.. .. 

Yoiikoj*,If,Y 

Kc*folk,Vm 

W*|i?rbiirirjCti»ii  , , . . 

Holj'iihe.  Mass.. 

Foci  W II  j  ttfc,  iQfl  _ . . , 
Youliip^tf^wii,  Ohio .. . . 
BiMii'tiji  J.  TeJt  ,.**.... 
Covitijitnn,  Ky  ...... . 

Akron.  OMa .._, 

m  I  BftltojftTex 

BU  1  LfttiCft*to^Pa  «.-,... 
tJl  I  Uncuki.Nebe  ,,,.„. 
sri  1  Bro€kt^m,Mii»...... 

1M  ;  Atifpti.*ilH,fiA 

a>  I  Paw'ttirki.%iL I ,..,,. 

9tl     AttuonjtJ^ 

W     WhPfliiifi.W.Ve 

9,H  I  M(it»i]*%Aia 

100  I  Utile  U-Kk,  Ark  ..... 

lot  I  &)rU}iff1eld,niiJo 

lO-i  I  Gta  V  tJiton ,  Te3t  *_..... 
]o:l  I  Tftcoma,  Wiwh  ,,,..,. 
lai  I  aaverhin.Mtisi...... 

&iakH]io^  Wftah. . . . . . . 

t^ite  HPLitle.  liid  .... 

Hubuqiie,  Iowa  ...... 

Qninci?.  ni.,.,.. 

Scnith  Ik^iui.  Ind . . , . . 

Sllk-U1,M:LM«., 

J^iliiist'iivii.  Pa-»..,,. 

Elnit™,  N,  Y 

AlK-iitowii,  Va.^,,,,.. 

Dav>iT[Mjr»,  Iowa. 

McKrt-«iHiifi,  Pii._... 

i'Wist'rt.  Mabh.... 

i:li;^t*'r.  J^**. 

York,  I'ft 

MHldi-n,  Mu.««s 

ToiH.'ka.  Kunv 

Ncwlon.  Mifttut 

Sinn*  rjty,  loW* 


lor* 

l(ki 
107 
lOH 
lO-J 

no 
in 
n:; 
113 
114 
11  fi 
llr, 
117 

118 
lll» 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 


125 
12« 
127 
128 
120 
130 
131 


K  M..XV1II0.  Teiin... 
p;r.U..|u'r.tit4>-.  N.  Y  . 

'^^  !      ^-i-,  Wis...... 

■  1.  III..   .,.. 

Taunton.  Mmsi 

Canton.  Ohio 


132  I  ButU'.  Mont 

VXi  I  MontKomi*ry,  AIu  . . . 

131  i  Auburn.  N.Y 

13.'>  <  Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 


C 1  liTbii^e   \  Intemt  on 
remtwml.  i      dH>t.      I 


Wat«?r- 


P,7!M 
12, 13S 


4.997 

en 

iK.ftti 
7,m> 


4,3:t& 


i:*il 

11.  hlo  1 

4.rillO 

3»70i* 


7,1^1 
n22 
»,!itJ7 


2.39U 


?i,7U'i 


ft,Jita 
2,217 
2,1- 


a^'Xiu 


2j  ^5H 


9. 075 
2,000 
5. 529 
10.308 

"9.7)77' 
6. 123 
5,f,00 

(«) 
600 
2,600 


1.5S8 
1.010 

'2,'7J«6 
7,381 
3.850 
5,249 


47.OW0  ■ 
«.ai2 

rj.:rj2  , 

St.t^t9  . 
a).7Ut> 

i>.r4)i  . 


3e.tw»  

t2.375  ; 

21. 70'!  I 

21.  .sn  

16.41:;  ! 

J».2tr7  • 

15.ti^7    

117, 07r.   

lS.tVi  , 

42.21H  :         7 
31.276 


fI58,423  f45.M5  ' 

ia7.C»<3  I I 

2S1.642  29.4^;        ti\ 

3S.135  M.tt»2  I 

121.646  ! : 

2l,rKi8  I I 

123,N51    

61.6({7  U.Oll 

ViO,CM 
159. 59M 
«».  12s 

53.429 
103.958 

37,K78 

:;i.  751 
14.'>,000 

K7,aT0 

30.801 

99.290 

tW.748 

26. 1136 

Kt.092 

92,114 

2;:.  007 

iW.219 
176,?*97 

36, 7-29 

25.3;» 

3:J,750 

86,439 
7,267 

t7.W0 

(o)         I 
766,072 

«1.4iV> 
143.  «S2 

21,593 

rrf<,465 

54,  (.50 

3S,651 

55. 2N) 

22.:«)l 

u,ay> 

2H,  675 

15.928 

21,155 

49,012 

r.S,221 

3.->,  S77 

1(^  475 

61, -260 

46. 7K» 
259,  :«s 

87,K99 

90.212 

73.20:$ 

39,5ft3 

76,0:» 

95. 142 

24.  S4-.9 

72, 58S 

46. 7«19 

3M,493 
106.212 

22,7i7 

54, 162 


21.U2:J    . 

».921  . 
22,420  . 
13,870  ■. 

I 


33,tr.'i 


26.WV> 
18.l«3 

17.  ft;j 


33.7V^I  ;' 

"20.' 517' 
21.410 
13.514 

'ao.'owV 

*i,741  I 


:,:ib 


pU,y^s  • 

XI.  9.12    


29.291  ... 

2:1.590  •... 

26,113  ... 

22,130  '... 


I 


a  IMIA  un-  Twi  10  icirt^Qilu. 

h  Int'huhiik'  exiii-iidituTie*  lor  httium  uid  hrid^,'t*«. 

€*nrlii4H'<l  ill  f  i  p.>ri4itiin!4  for  clock  !**ij«T  whnrvo*. 

tt  InelutUii  ill  ej(|iL*tiUrtiiros  ii,t  fiewtfi. 

j-liirlTiiiinir  rvp3>2«x|jcinh:fj  (i>c  vnriow  pnrpo^s  In  Atlantic  City  and  BrambleUm  wanla.  whUk 
anit^i  tan  lint  tut-  trjic^^T  tu  tlit-  vnrlofiii  \i*itiw  of  exfiendfture. 

/N.(Utii  Tunriir  .imiHiijt  np+.vcjd*^  hy  pr^jperty  owners  for  sti 

Kliitlii-ltiliuuiht^j:  t'iliHjiKlilJiret.  *^     ■-    ' 

i  Jtir-  *n1i'(1  ill  t*x(H>t]f|jiurci*  foi  ferries  mid  bridges. 
JlnclMdktii;  vnpQUdimrti  ioi  dookM  And  whorrea. 


street  cleaning  and  aprlnkUBc. 


STATISTICS   OF   CITIES. 
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Tablk  XX.--BXFSNDITOa£6  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPEEATION  (2>— Concluded. 


DriehApnd 

wbarrva. 

Fcrrlfti 

lUld 

brtdgiM^ 

Markete. 

Cfimetertea. 

Biith 
hun«esand 

buthinf? 
pools  and 

beachc*H. 

Other. 

81C«,830 
95, 8;i7 

1W,522 
4t:,  705 

160,865 
89,827 
61.220 
50,073 

859,267 

125, 235 

<?  189. 489 

51.916 

118,744 
88.460 
35.078 
85.086 
98.176 
80.168 
93,986 
44,264 
25,634 
A  28, 019 
71,398 
88,768 
62,832 
60,440 
37,852 
84,159 
45,324 
65,565 
52, 730 
14.708 

37,211 

103.011 

115,806 

64. 215 

46,685 

29.518 

26,588 

146.051 

27, 182 

77,974 

18,  .^0 

56,514 

r56,H84 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

tfi,3SG 

87.33. 5.36 
511,151 

1,001,703 
438,658 
636,117 
851, 2U 
616,462 
413,664 

1,061,682 
829,274 
761,668 
428,602 
700,885 
376.568 
S62,2lf7 
664,064 
465.846 

/44l,667 
458,704 
422,»»8 
238,626 
848,594 
664,772 
875,334 

it  363,676 
706.876 
2iS6,700 
406,801 

n»  229. 818 

n  :M6,  419 
237,074 
870,656 

(0) 

1.148,531 
601,746 
681,  W9 
873.  (W2 

7368.421 
260,573 
278,028 
620,552 
207,718 
456,668 
238,919 
836,176 
281,651 
822,770 
467, 812 
2S4.855 
176,908 
638,322 
828,405 

1,181,790 
399,306 
632,761 
258, 15H 
214. 9.'J 
513, 400 
491.332 
277,085 

.  482,176 
839,008 

(488,412 

u  405.058 
344. 128 
301,801 

70 

ei.iLi6' 

161 

_  _   _  _ 

71 

fr  110,067 
945 

^!ea> 

.„.., 

72 

"" '■! 

73 

I 

74 

i,8<;7 
m 

75 

^7,679 
14,7*8 

76 

77 

27,290 

78 

400 

92,723 

79 

749 

f,m3 

80 

81 

6,«£0 

1,254 

9t2 

3« 

409 

82 

, 

83 

::::::::::::::;:;::::::: 

n 

84 

„ L. :,:„:,,., 

3a9 

^» 

85 

r 

86 

t 

2.flafi 

f 

87 

"' •'-,'■"■' 

88 

.-"._;,.., -J., ..".J,!, 

6.  ISO 

2,4-57 

89 

90 

_...,,f..., , „. 

91 



92 

93 

{i}      I    juni 

6,k^ 

4.1^50 

9t 

95 

l»»t 
423 

1,679 

3.  ITU 

»44 

96 

130,009  F               tiUO 

2JQi:j 

97 

1.150 

W 

99 

H^'/17 

-'-'■'"■ 

1(K) 

<r 

1,100 

aw 

(0) 

101 

^u;  "u 

{o) 

102 
103 

i,7M 

IVH99 

4(XJ 

lai 

105 

.,..7 

106 

m 

747 

107 

!.8:kH 
6,407 

108 

200 

109 

516 

110 

i         '  " 

111 

5,5A6 

::::::::"" 

T,.nn 



112 



113 

250  ^          5,309 

::::::::::::::::::::::  ;i:::::::::::: 

114 

115 

''^^i 

81,422 
48, 812 

116 

1 

117 

1 

82,?26 

35, 167 
131,137 

61,658 
235.484 

60.543 
188,197 

29, 517 

118 

ir»o 

119 



497 
1.350 



H.  672 

l'»0 

10rM»7 

121 

1 

222 

122 

9.  f.28 

1-23 

124 

::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

! 

125 

l.ltKj 

' 

7,151 
75.701 

178,979 
19.577 
77.512 
40,208 
»1,680 
79,179 

103,  IfH 
00,681 

126 

1 

127 

3S1 

128 

314 

1 

129 

27, 299 

'■■■^ 

i:tt) 

::::::::::::,::::::::: 

571 

131 

' 

.1 

132 

1.479 

2.901    

133 

3,314 
262 

.S7» 

i:i4 

135 

tKot  tntrJuding  |77,stia  Lxjitfnded  by  State  and  county  for  HChooK 
(Forded  ii.niD>«Ll!t  ^inly,  utU^ir  garbajre  removal  included  in  other  street  expenditures. 
m^ttl  Vncliiftltij?  niTinunt  expernUHl  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 
«N(it  Intluiiin^  1^,93:1  cxpunded  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 

p  lirtia  are  tm  ^  BHmths, 

q  Fxiif.iHlltiut'.'i  for  wattTworkjd  are  for  9  months. 

r  I[h-lLiiliQk(  i'tfit^ndliLireJi  fur  i^iolice  courts.  Jails,  workiiouKcs,  reformatories,  etc. 
f  lududecl  ill  [>LJKTtitr5H*lt.K[it'nditures. 

( Iin-InrtTii,!^  i^xf^-tidltEif*"*  f^^r  -^jhool  district  extending  beyond  city  limits. 
« Ineluaiiif  unpaid  wiyriuuU  which  can  not  be  traced  to  the  Tarious  Items  of  expenditure. 
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1 

(itk-.. 

llt?tH2ipl* 

^K        b<?™* 

Artunl  In-       ,  ^'^-^^  **!* , 
vtmw  for  Ihr 
ftwHl  yt'iir.                       ■ 

Umtw, 

*        V        \-.Y 

,J/.i;;:::;::::::::;::;::: 

i,> *,.... 

Ji0.ir.'2,O8l 
17.041, ^Oi 

V.  1990. 343 
|>  9,818, »! 

4. 61  r».  042 
o7,7W,i46 

in3&\316 

7, 133,  Ml 

<-4,TkV744 

>< 

■•* 
•  1 

-J 

ia.241.4i& 
3,frzi,»41 

5,M4,Tfl 

-i 

^^H 

*I2 

Ml. 

'MHO, ,> -  — .,. 

F"J» 

-jar,  414) 
716;  in* 

l.»7ft.O0O 

^H 

,^La 

^^ft 

h,.... , 

Wl«. 

i.U.C 

N,J..- „., 

Kv , 

"''in 

^^^^^^h   10 

nfl         .•..•.*...».•      . 

''*»  ».•«■«■•■.>.■•■«■•■■. 

W '274, 130 

<m,rm 

-   -  -n 

7Tr> 

,  JOO 
2»4,47:i 

^^H 

io  .........._..,...._.,. 

^^H 

P«   _,,    .    ...,..,..    ,.    , 

^^B 

^^H 

^^H         so 

fhf- 

■'■Jo ,  .. _ 

1.71X1.  Mr. 

^^^^^B        411 

,.Cfti 

^^^^^ 

U'UR......... ., 

^H               38 

:'ii  .-.- , 

v::;:;::::::::.:::;::;::: 

Mttw ,...,. 

rt?g. ...,...., , 

!■ 

i.KMieh.ii;!,;i;,";"i! 

■ 

m 

T                                   'it, 

1                                   '  1  '- "i"'i»,,VW  riis 

1                                                                   nktlllff 
..    t,it«| 

1(1.  i'l.l,-.:   ■■ 

h  111  uliikliig  fn 

iml. 

y  illntrlriol  rl 

nkliiET  fnii*], 

liking  finitl. 

^^H 
^^^1 

^^H 

^^H 

^^^B 
^^H 

f                                                                          lull  iu»l  in 
1                                                            ^Ijiiefund. 

*riiinii«r  f»,4Jift,fNw  fwid  iMtific  ^niiiiie'  '^''^l 

1-                                                                 nr 

; 

t  InrJtidlntC  im 

.<r,  ,1    t,v    1,1 

njmi  1  xprmiMl  lot  «iifc«M  Mni  fvwvii^^H 
nent  frir  w»lvrwnr^,  Inil  ocA  1»diadlat  H 

lug  ivitu, 

STATISTICS    OF    CITIES. 
TabLK  XXI-— nummary  op  receipts  ANIi  EXPENTiiTKRlCP. 
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Expendlturca, 

Cmh  t»n 

Ptae  eOliirtTticUon  fiTi«!  other  CAp!tal 

Mm- 

«muay. 

hafMl  «i  end 

Iflniil 

F' 

M    lull- 

of  flsc&l 
year. 

ber. 

Loiuis 
WMdd. 

1      ToUiL 

re- 

.■^«^1■.^'^'':^'^240 

rfll,416,077 

1 

JVT.^1,H|.H 

C,228.f2rj 

2 

24tt 

n,s^y,7Hi 

» 

KK2.1X> 

:M»,31b    ■     l/X-i,  lil 

>48 

4,C4:iK,374 

4 

^B^^ 

ift.»2.fl2fi 

4!n,8xe.2a; 

700 

i;i,24r>,3«i 

5 

^KM7 

5,4t7.MJU 

^,M\M7 

177 

7C7.332 

5 

^K^fls 

1,83a.  22U 

4.3;>2,5^=. 

4,l>j:».  lij 

7.C_''J,  ii't 

■s.  Uti7,  U97 

4,924.2h9 

7 

^K9M 

A«38,034 

»*2,S>.j3.91h 

5,d7(\,177 

8,wi,oin 

I*  K,  *J'M\  4]»fi 

7H»,a47 

8 

^Ko» 

7a,ot»7.rjt*3 

r>.i»-.v,r.-2i 

r/ ^,1^0:.,  717 

.;S,m:*.717  ' 

r3  8'A»74 

9 

^KM3 

"'"iift/jniV 

l,8rj,7ir2 

L'97  ' 

1,357,915 

10 

^K»$ 

»IO,000 

i.792,ftM.^ 

»0 

</ 7. 149,761 

11 

^Km6 

IflO.OflO 

8111.57^ 

lai 

nr*.  ti;i7 

12 

^K444 

63T.a« 

2,i5dO,43i\ 

'XIR 

rl,«7H,MU 

n 

^K«M 

l,l2ft,76H 

2,  lS5rt,  rifiS 

ru^7 

4=>(>.  N7 

14 

IHP.S7D 

Tws^wn 

«2,97fi,27^> 

m 

a2,223.&49 

15 

^m^siA 

4, 1 77.  too 

6,817  :ilM 

■Ml 

17rt,  tl& 

fi22.  m 

16 

V^4,7X^ 

],l/Xi,litkS 

•J,  fj:;?,.^^) 

UM 

17 

NJ.t^*^^ 

754,  (KM) 

l,5i»G.ysn 

V*70 

<.:t2.7,774 

18 

905.  onn 

»/3.>,in:! 

•/i.2rsi>^7 

■:..->:.  7 1'j 

u',7:-;.hul 

^'  1.  i:r',l«.M 

401>,M7 

10 

•>I6.  SiSi 

z's,-ii(\A}'rj 

r  I.JVX'.ai-i 

:^^,  T'in,72'J 

l,*lr,7.2Vi 

.T.H,  iK5,ft;n 

FJl.bftI 

a> 

&»,ml 

rH).  777 

77r.j:i7 

1  ^"l.:^^^:^ 

""";,  '-'V?,  'ji:><> 

:;,  !r^':f,'J77 

71,3i>l 

21 

ft71.W8 

6.'>.  roa 

fir^o.  mi 

ii   IM 

r>«2,  '.nil 

n 

&a3.f«B3 

1. 222,000 

1.7M,.^^.3 

1  v>a 

109.  72 ( 

23 

«M.710 

i.  681.517 

R.  fi34l.  2.=>7 

i,l»0 

W>  1.1 01,  .V2r> 

21 

rfrlWh.fiJW 

r*3i:i,my 

tnui,*,K-^ 

i;t7 

f?j;:ta\oi:v 

a-V 

1W2,1?2 

L'*.H,7«57 

1 .  i'*;,  m:i9 

.vi7 

u^i.  iiw 

id 

nr<,f»Ti 

^,■'.71,  inn 

/n^  V'T  071 

m 

2»if.».  n7d 

27 

-21 

l,7Tn,;i7T 

l,t!-rii/2l:s 

■       ;     ••     IM. 

."kj,  '-tr. 

2a 

,  ;fi 

•J.Ml'sllH 

/M.i^i2,^k;iH 

11  1.  i.;j  .'  -1 

■■;-,  r;] 

25» 

.;:i;{ 

l,*'*!],^^^ 

»m'>,  ^7ci,fi27 

UJi  .'v  ■■Ml.',  ".I-' 'J 

i  I"',  'i ::ii 

no 

:.jLi,  ::C- 

Lh^'T.^JJ 

.\:j',  m 

1.410,0^1 

l,7:W,9*r» 

U,I.:S7,175 

ju.;^,  a7f} 

31 

^<j)ti4,2(v*l 

J.lHj.L^Vi 

r,.o2.(X>H.<'.^l 

1.173,1'.:^ 

mj  1,^7.122 

oo'i,m,7hi 

W.71I 

32 

•cm.  <i'>l 

n/»  nix\  'iirjL 

jjjjI.iw.Uik: 

I.hI0,:!77 

U,(r.7,'J71 

i,n'l.7i%L^ 

IKMWIH 

3St 

i^.m 

18^.500 

.jV-1^.'*"1 

"  ■!  ;-tt.| 

27fl,2.^ 

Si 

432.  BS3 

<>"Jfj,  HTv' 

707 

4«I,W<1 

3f^ 

iTlTfi.ai^ 

rr  l7ti.l»lN 

m 

ubvi^tm 

afi 

IW.ti'X* 

ftu:vi\'vi*\ 

rijrjl7,  fiiM 

^7  4,  'Ir.'.h 

1,1-(J,  .,M 

,:/.  LM'j2,:irjT 

220,  49^1 

»7 

etinTi.fcu 

■■l7,fKy? 

-HJ1J^,'.31 

r,s:i-iu:\ 

.ffr^^ifi,  u:';? 

.^y'Kl1,'.Ki7 

uU''M\t,itM 

.H8 

782, 0J3 

i,':»vi,sio 

2J.Hi'..,H.M 

i.^J:M;.%? 

■/j«.v,>  ()(t;. 

:i.:v^i,H4.5 

72.  rvr» 

39 

totf7li7.2ili> 

^JUr.X) 

ff>fl,'2:f<.'M) 

1.  37'2.  e;i5> 

Ua'IA^'y.'MPJ 

»('fr2,  rV'-O,  fV29 

40 

fiOfi,  74H 

f^:  7011,  Un.'i 

'rr  1 ,  J),l,  7i3 

u,ifirv44i 

L*.tf71JM 

^t'  3,  :171 .  1H4 

41 

2aM,l^^ 

SS.dlMl 

:ii:l',  iri.1. 

1,{>70J«i; 

l,:tt*(  I'il 

1/J9'2/>41 

-;i 

42 

2th,n^ 

7ri,  000 

:i2*>.r;j.> 

1 ,  0<3.  t-M 

IV2X*.  772 

t,;v,:{,7TJ! 

2Qy.  ^ST' 

43 

iW2«.:?A 

J4<;.0»X> 

tUi;j^J9,7[l'^ 

1+70.2^1 

^fin.2ao.(>2r» 

.frM,.l7f.,02*? 

W.f>5<t2,fift2 

44 

47. t,  r/s 

:"!H.UH> 

7K7.  71W 

Wl,  IIJ 

l/Ji'o.tbO 

1.1^1.1*0 

o7^>.?»«0 

45 

:,WHl  imlil  nut  of  !>lnklni:  fjjntl, 


lul  Inihideil  in  vtish  uii  Imtul  ut  end  of  fiscal  yetir. 
U  but  not  fneltitllng  cxpendlhires  for  slnlcinK  fttmt 


;  1 1  li'  I '  ]  1 1  <  i . 


r  r  J  !.'--<  w  1 1  n  " 


fmul. 
Hit  uot  irirlurlliiK  |10U,^H4  iwitd  out  of  «lnlrln«  fn^ul. 


iicmtlon  of  ferric*  titui  hrUlgi**. 

1  4;xt>eT)dttUTc»  f or oonwtructlon  niid  nthw  ifiplt*! 


wf»t**Tnn'1  «'^)iu*«»1  fnti*!  In  1iU|;i»t!oii. 
1  iiiK  fund. 

.  Hid. 


^ lucfuliug  il&Kl76  cMti  In  eluking  ftjud. 


liK-  fund  ftir  |iA>io«nt  of  ItmnK 
iTUieiyfund. 
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Table  XXI.— SUMMARY  OF  UEOEJPl'K  AN1>  £XP£ymTUftE»-<XiQtiiiiic<l. 


Mar- 
ffioal 
num- 
ber. 


CiUcs. 


Ulchznond.  Va 

1  Nashville,  Ten  n 

I  8e»ttJe,Wash 

i  Hartford,  Comi 

Kcadiu^,Pa 

WUminiTton,  pel 

Ciini<len,N.J 

I'rentoB,  N.  J 

Bridgeport. Coon. ... 

Lynn«Mam  .> 

OakUnd,Cal 

Lawrence,  Mam 

New  Bediord,  MasM  . . 

Des  Moinen.  Iowa .... 
,  Hpriugfleld,  Mass  .... 

Bomerrinc.  Maas 

l^y.N.Y 

Hobo]cen,N.J 

Evansrillc,  Ind , 

Manchester,  N.U 

L'tIfa.N.Y 

l\»ritt.Xll 

Charlevtoii.  s.  C 

Bavannab,  Ga 

Salt  lAke  City.  UUh. 

Ban  Antonio, Tex .... 
'  Dulttth,Minn.(j^) 

Eric.  Pa 

Elizabeth.N./ 

Wllkeebarre.  Pa 

KanHas  City.  Kana ... 

IlarriKbu  r^ ,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Youkers.  .N'.  Y 

Norfolk.  Va 

Waterbiirv.  Conn 

Hoi  yoke,  Mu«» 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

YoungKt  own,  Ohio . . . 

Hounton.Tcx 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron.  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Haginaw,  Mieh 

LancAifter.  Pa 

LlTK?<)ln.Nebr 

Bnx'kton.  Muas 

Binjfhumton.N.  Y 

AnjjTUsta.Ga 

Pawlucket,  R.I 


Ke«'*.'Ii>t»». 


Actual  in- 
coxm^  for  the 
fh<cal  year. 

Cash  on 
hand  at  be- 
ffiuningof 
flj-cal  year. 

Ixiaiw. 

ToUil. 

»,  578, 751 

$110,208 

870,000 

8l.:5K.]M^ 

h(xa».w» 

42.315 

1,003.  :.«7I 

i.ew.2» 

819,068 

784.387 

2.713,2:y 

1.886,^12 

175,023 

132,868 

2.t4tl3< 

ttU$,(i06 

287.874 

i.aw,4?.» 

7JB,4» 

99.6H5 

99.U9 

M.2I/ 

c991.«W 

187,864 

166.  SOO 

Cl,8«i.ftj 

c  J,  112,968 

85.681 

907.018 

Cl.506.ftT 

1.001,987 

214.990 

207,000 

i.c3.ie: 

1,482,LM 

60.996 

1,320,500 

2.86S.4QI 

M7,9t!> 

75.170 

tS^*K 

n.OW.OOT 

82,485 

542.666 

<l.«71.«i 

1,298,875 

87,818 

1,068.000 

2.40a.6>-. 

868.087 

191.309 

l.(iG9.«r' 

Z1.884.8M 

206.90 

612,000 

/2,4Sl.dJi. 

1,813,778 

71.312 

852,000 

•A237.6PS 

Ctt^.SW 

94.178 

856.138 

l.S»(.«44 

1.049.987 

57,012 

168,668 

1.275.1'!: 

082.388 

146.219 

7^^r«f> 

0930.490 

164,958 

25M.00e 

oi,3».n- 

897.611 

808.612 
32,000 

l.»i,ii.. 

885,414 

115,122 

LOSC'iS 

614.428 

9,588 

«24.mi 

860  316 

16  '130 

876  74i'i 

8S6.776 

76.762 

290.000 

1.188.5r 

871).  292 

83,432 

912.7!! 

1,105,697 

:  379, 073 

rl,*M.77u 

&y.383 

40,5tt6 

6M.^9 

782.138 

110.979 

137.9X8 

1.  Oil,  (Of* 

433.985 

cr  113, 727 

fC  517. 712 

766.139 

263,848 

518.997 

1,557,»M 

MO.OW 

«  101.735 

«*«2,SJ'. 

1.12t).775 

97.884 

200,000 

1.4lH.«f9 

hhl,:»Am 

11^,926 

498.267 

/.A1,99I.U:7 

K59.115 

339.708 

838,623 

2,037.441 

ri51.761 

88,759 

lO.OCV 

680.:<Ji» 

/I,a09,ai2 

&\099 

651, 3t» 

n,«H,7si 

570.311 

ee  169, 096 

89.991 

etm.M 

517.261 

196,023 

128, 9MI 

872.2m 

617. 81H 

62.460 

800.000 

•W.iTK 

525.  »78 

190.404 

ii7,aot» 

833. 4>C 

500.298 

e<'213,944 

206. 90O 

rct21.!i:: 

681.317 

4,887 

15O,0tX> 

736,  an 

514.987 

89.907 

15a,a>(» 

76'A!<M 

8S().4Q6 

31.579 

50,  OW) 

461.  !W  . 

516.028 

81.429 

238.  «e7 

TKLi-si  ] 

nunKn,U68 

A^.8rj2 

711. OUO 

■iml,ii87.4J»> 

ft-.M.12« 

187,003 

74.785 

7M.(ia> 

4.sy.  199 

18,867 

82M.000 

«».«-/. 

m),  ;«4 

44,487 

413.940 

1.324.761  . 

78 
79 

81 
82 
83 
81 
85 

87 
8x 
89 
90 
1»1 
9*2 
9:5 
9( 
96 

a 97:^.900  paid  out  of  sinkinpr  fund. 

5  Not  iueluding  873.9U0  paid  out  of  tiinkiiiK  fund. 

c  Including  State  and  c<»unty  tax. 

d  Inclmling 920-4.ir»0  State  and  county  tax. 

rNot  including $29,5(V>  pnid  out  of  sihklns:  fund. 

/Including  ^'JOI.IOO  State  and  county  tax.  but  not  including  829,505  paid  out  of  aiuking  fund. 

0  Including  gnijIlW  State  and  county  tux. 

h  Not  in<-luding  825.860  i>aid  out  of  sinking  fund. 
i  Including  800.434  State  and  county  tax. 
iNot  including  8156.85H  paid  out  of  Kinking  fund. 
fcNot  including  857,t''.^)6  pfti<i  out  <»f  sinkinir  fund. 

1  Including  receipts  from  sinking  fund  for  payment  of  loonfl. 
m  Including  loans  ])aid  out  of  sinicing  fund. 

n  Including  8240.680  State  and  county  tax. 

o  Including  9160.325  State  au4i  county  tax. 

p  Not  including  C^2.799  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

q  Including  $lG0.325Stntc  and  (rounty  tax.  but  not  Including  52.799  paid  out  of  linking  ftind. 

r  Not  including;  $18,050  cxpendefl  by  State  and  county  for  »cbooli». 

«S4iH)  paid  out  ot  sinkluK  fund. 

/Not  including  ;SI.s.o.')0  exiK.Mnltvl  l)y  .State  and  county  for  8eh(X>l8  and  9«0  paid  otit  of  vi&kfng 
fund. 

M  Not  including:  S^J/.Ofi-i  expended  bv  State  an<l  conntv  for  nchoola. 

V  Not  including  J18.050  expended  by  statt;  and  comity  for  eonstniction  and  other  ctpitBl  ovclay 
and  867,065  fur  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools. 


STATISTICS   OF    CITIKg.  ^^^f  ^^^ 

tkMtM  XXl^^VUUARX  \W  RECEIPTS  ANn  KXl'CKDtf  LEKS-OoiiUnucil. 


^^V                                            Kxpendltun.'!^. 

KT 

'tfivf  cmTil^t 

Ciyth  on 

Mar* 

r 

miuctf  find 

Total  exclude 
lug  Unitta  F^- 

itiK  I  onti«  re- 

hiiu«l At  end 

gllUil 

,  jwia. 

Toml. 

cip<?mUi»n. 

ptiid. 

paid. 

•SSf 

Hl0.92t 
6 137,  »\1 

., ..- ..-- 

- ■;.' 

16 

■17 

ij«a.K« 

i.iaa.KSA 

*h 

iBaiafi 

*'"2»Jm' 

TU'i.  UU 

1  ,  ;iujl  ,  '•-''111 

: ,  sniii,  *»:t  1 

49 

271, 7H* 

•£7^.li6 

'<p>iaH'.4 

Ml««» 

50 

:».«w 

ii*.6.*>i' 

2tsi>,  an 

<W^.  i>^^ 

1115,378 

61 

ifa».no 

C11Q,44» 

/4<n*jio 

7»4.  tcfi 

*^  1,  UOa,  177 

fill 

^M.iHd 

M,filW 

iViK»4^ 

rfi.:in7,i*^t 

W 

aio^uA 

&I9»,IM 

7i«,  ft;ai 

i,rn*:-Mf-9 

/■  ■ 

.  1 

M 

aai«i» 

i*m<ooo 

1,4«S.S15 

],«r..s<i[» 

i,f.<;ii,7:'j 

'.'    V 1  !•   7-'  t 

ui.  Mttl 

iV& 

-»?** 

41.000 

l(lS.$Qtf 

7ii4.a.'C' 

H4.'j,  i:^ 

KSh;  T(i31 

;i«.m 

A« 

S39.t49 

;^,ooB 

^r*,  fV3^ 

1,  VM.  TT' 

/ 1  r:n  f;t2 

&a^no 

67 

05.7W» 

j^i.iav.ju 

,    •-,-■■ 

7<i'i 

50.911 

ftg 

KW^f^tT 

71,  lv> 

I '^3.019 

ti>l 

231,2^2 

ri«i 

«sa.iM 

m  K?fi,  7U»> 

r/i  kT:^  *j  VI 

v.r/ 

n2«i.<lf4 

CO 

ir^  asu 

Kai,St.4> 

VUi),  ICK^ 

I,  l.'A    i'JUl 

i.;-.i.h;,  :jr, 

■-V  <:'.:,  i-jfi 

lU3,)s:itf 

«l 

in.iK» 

^jf;.X'i> 

Wi,  3;i?v 

7s:i.oi2 

!iOO  W7 

],327,?17 

'             51. 3»* 

112 

«  290.  &*?'.: 

ltf%  ICJ 

»ii;*s.7:*5 

7*>4,T<>* 

T.«  KnV'^.'i'ri 

7i  1 ,  'j-.^>,  ^^^ 

'           w.  -ifJT 

ta 

iat8'>9 

1X\N» 

&.Vk 

" 

; ,       ^  -,  !■ 

M 

<»3»o.l^ 

*Vi^7*i«>i 

.v5i;:.:i»7 

ItSV 

60 

afj.,"*:.-^ 

)'i*s»>7 

I'M.  iri-J 

*;x 

-    ,    ■  •> 

fiA 

lTI.3i« 

i;t).vi* 

2S^\J13 

frlir  «.•:) 

:u 

rihj.ij 

rj 

rlS.'i37 

<'f 

t  4M,  VttT 

M  AS.  Ui 

,f,l 

^)»,350 

f^ 

x2Da,a»i 

ICstilh 

jr  LiVj,  mxJ 

y<ii*\  ii'} 

i%«k 

Ti.3n 

69 

'£2&,S^^  1 

7.iH. 

,;.;4.oi9 

7;j3.5ac 

Mn<,  :'«;'* 

.- 

70 

81X5,  >«ir. 

i\l.fW 

£IV.,  rtl3  , 

f>»l,lw 

Hniyti-i 

n 

aari7,^M£i 

SI,  air* 

uuf^,K77 

l,i1M,im 

af<  LOft^/^iiTi 

IM    . 

II 

72 

17*,  rtih 

14,o4Xl 

tlU.llN 

4*,<!»'*6 

t'.i.'./rii 

7,1 

221,  liN) 

lilT.BlH 

'^^.&pi 

53<i.  U" 

7.>7.  H07 

1  :  V  i|i> 

74 

Mfii^'^ 

'JI,«XW 

m  itc.  itw 

8;>i.2ii 

m»  i:n,7jy 

(1    ■     1    ^'^     "\    ' 

-'  '    '      .:'   'i 

75 

■BfllkftQ^ 

l?i,H87 

?yK.4<i 

bih,-m 

l,Hl.iV4l 

7ft 

^KiO 

l»,U)U 

152. ai7 

4)S,<^>I 

.Vv2.  «TI 

77 

iTsrIKi.am) 

7j/?7»,J70 

K061,<;» 

1,1VJ.K22 

V' ' 

?8 

^^^^^^ft 

S70.fiOO 

U  »4ii.  Hfu 

tcy.274 

Ml,4u'i,ii:U 

hu 

7\> 

^^^^^^H 

i4M,MI.H 

l,iMl,aM 

7fil,5ti8 

l,4M,SUirt 

W 

^^^^^^H 

n^fMni 

lftt).<Jt» 

i-a.mii 

r.M;,  \m 

81 

^^flJKwT 

f<»  709, 6*>S 

ml.0l.'n3Cfl 

7(M).«l85, 

l.OlM^iVVJ 

t<     ^ 

ft2 

ruil7H,Jfti  , 

J1JI7.1 

{iiiyf;,M!i& 

J47<i,a«* 

rjfj  r»r.  ^  i:iu 

«3 

W&,»Ci 

l!J-J.  r>'Jtl 

'^\K  tVJa 

.W/J<57 

4fi2,  IIW 

81 

ZM^rJi 

22^.571 

7:<n,  f^iS 

^'^ 

108.  o:}] 

ii'i'wrtV 

86 

iit.ui 

iiS*7/ilV 

f*SiH.^iM> 

jjiUmi 

''jr.r,t:vy< 

M7 

i:ta,7ii<{ 

2i,r'<x> 

ix^.m 

ih.,    1 

_'^,  j£94 

l» 

H».^-W 

MS.HJ) 

Jifl.II6 

toJ 

^'AiffW 

fi» 

101.111 

5lM'T2 

v^i/^m 

2»;; 

7t,on 

» 

Uic2.^ 

aiVMir^l 

//;;hH,77S 

IHH 

91 

^wlw^l7^ 

ti*.  -*) 

r«nj.S^7,VKl6 

6f.(. 

9^i 

14^00^ 

:i;^  c»7'i 

1^1.  two 

r>7.\     . 

« 

Hr.  133,  42S* 

3J0.  ri4» 

tiN  ir,a,\>29 

t>*>;i*iit,  ^7(. 

Ji^r  I'PTJHU 

<M 

•l^,  lOtt 

S31,UUU 

t4fi.  rw 

70G,  37« 

in»i,  4^ 

95 

it  of  stnkinji  liind^ 


tiullay. 


riif  fund  tticitiilcd  tu  omth  on  liiaid  »i  otvl  ctf  flioal  >  «M^« 


t"  twmL 

uf  AhikInK  *nnd. 

tnx. 

injf  hind, 

'v  owners  fr»r«tre«tc1i!*ifilngfttnl npHtiltllttg and fnrfrArbngQ 

Mtid  mid  c«p««diitin»' *»f  |m*jwrty  tiwu«rjr  tiif  Htreel 

ind, 

I  i*r«i«ty  TortM'hitolA. 
'     *ttfHy  for  4ciihr>nK 

inty  lor  coD«iruei(on  »m1  uilirr  ivipiULt  outlny 
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Table  XXI.— SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDrrURES-CrmcInded. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


96 
»7 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
106 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
1'23 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


CiUes. 


Altoona,Pa 

Wheeling,  W.Va.... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Birmingham,  Ala  . . . 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 
Springfield,  Ohio.... 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma.  Wash 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

South  Bend, Ind.... 

Salem,  Mass 

Johnstown.  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Allen  town,  Pa 

Davenport,  Iowa . . . . 

McKee.«<port,  Pa 

Springfield,  111 

Cnelaea,  Mass 

Chester,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Maiden,  Mass 

Topeka,  Kans 

Newton.  Mass 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxvillu,Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.Y  .. 

Fitchburg,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.Ill 

Taunton,  Mass 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont 

Montgomery,  Ala  . . . 

Auburn.  N.  V 

Chattanooga,  Tenn  . 


Receipts. 


Actual  in- 
come for  the 
fiscal  year. 


1374,664 
636,139 
217, 479 
853,375 
260,440 
646,210 

793,820 
£r  769, 842 
902,605 
601,089 
466,379 
442,262 
632,256 
765,979 
275,292 
r  580, 335 
822,739 
538.494 
433.513 
523.812 
597,110 
841,211 
215,330 
769,774 
409.432 

1,517,  ?28 
607,699 
flr667,722 
254,685 
511,126 
639,186 
522, 101 
438,518 

*7fir569.082 
437,899 

j^  658. 807 
408,234 

oo  569, 514 
299,813 


Cash  on 
hand  at  be- 
ginning of 
fiscal  year. 


a  $100, 102 
30,542 

6,880 
17,010 

1,075 
66,313 


4.. 


26,000 
161,276 
ib  111,  140 
a99,701 
124,681 
147,866 


a61,833 

38,  M6 

(89,760 

113,606 

tr  187, 542 

54.756 

33,023 

34,089 

aa29.080 

25.393 

317.469 

152, 101 

89.137 

29.480 

33.353 

43.314 

20.835 

a  178. 789 

7,527 

70,377 

152.427 

186.288 

176.078 

120. 719 

10,915 


$109,500 

132.970 

72.000 

619,000 


100,063 

1,217.018 
817,000 
301.135 

16,000 
608.867 

61,457 
167.641 
483.673 

10,000 
119.972 

60,000 

63.000 
108.414 

83,883 
401,660 

55,000 

48,417 
450,000 

88,605 
W5.00O 

28,447  I 
346.202  i 

66,423  1 
445,345 
155,000 

62.300 
242.000 
494.800 

42.000 


31.790 
53,000 


Total. 


al5M.2M 

699. 6M 

2K.sr« 

8W.3>tf» 
261.  MS 
812. 576 

2.256,4.7 
yl.lOl.KC* 

l.s6^oK 

fte27.17» 
a  1,174.947 

ess,  400 

M7,-<B 
1.249.6% 
o3f7.1-.» 
r739.2M 
1472,4^ 

705.102 
tr724.4i» 

662. 4.% 
1,031.T« 

430. 3U) 
00  292.827 
1,245,167 

815.506 
2,564,W9 

7!B.2}« 
1/ 1,043. 404 

354.4^ 

999, 7)6 

815.021 
a76S.19) 

6W.0i'» 
^1.134.2M 

632.  &» 
i;7»,l» 

584.31-.' 
00  722,023 

363.72^ 


a  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

b  Not  including  amount  expended  by  State  and  county  for  schools. 
cNot  including  $5,000  paid  out  of  sinicing  fund. 

dNot  including  $20,932  expended  by  State  and  county  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  tJchiWilK. 
eNot  including  $5,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund  and  $20,932  expended  by  State  and  county  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  schools. 
/Not  reported. 

0  Including  State  and  county  tax. 

h  Including  $12,960  State  and  county  tax. 

{Not  including  $120,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

i  Including  $42,950  State  and  county  tax,  but  not  including  $120,000  paid  out  of  sinking  fund. 

Jc  Including  $27,482  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

1  Not  including  expenditures  for  sinking  fund  included  in  cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year, 
m  Including  $30. 4a^  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

n  Expenditures  for  waterworks  for  9  months. 

olncMudiug  $7,876  cash  in  sinking  fund. 

I>  Including  ca.sh  and  bonds  in  sinking  fund. 

g Including  $;n,315  cash  In  sinking  fund. 

r  Including  $121,615  State  and  county  tax. 

•  Including  $75,710  Stale  and  county  tax. 

(Including $35.312 cash  in  sinking  fund. 

uNot  including  cash  paid  into  sinking  fund  included  in  cash  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year. 


STATISTICS    OF    CITIES.       ^^^^^M 

^5^ 

TABt^XXl.-SlTMHARY  OF  BEOKJFTS 

AXD  EXPEXDITURESU-Cnncludcd. 

I 

EipeDdJitire». 

Ciwih  oti 

Mar^ 

|^eoti«tmetton  nfnt  other  c;<i|ilt&l 

outiiir. 

Pornmintt*- 

Tofnl  exrlud- 
Ine  lorttis  rc' 

ToiAUnflud- 
lug  Io*in*  re- 

lijind  lit  i^nd 

ill  a^i-iU 

year, 

iium-        ^^ 
ber.        ^H 

jMfUri^ 

LoAtm 

Toi*K 

op4.>raUan. 

p&id. 

pOltl. 

f«6.1I5 

m^.Mt 

|1«2,Afif4 

fiVi,70(» 

f310,S15 

»♦"<      'I'-.U 

..CI  J'.     rifWj 

9G<      ^J 

JC»,&s& 

13».  135 

247. 720 

40i;.  501 

hlS.Sf^ 

97      ^H 

hm\im 

2S.0(ii> 

h(<-2.tA)6 

6  22!).  HIS 

I  2t^7, 4:>i 

9^      ^H 

\(i,m 

caii(».(XiU 

c'JK\  4'j& 

d;^^    "" 

''•'"-.■'  ^tr» 

I    IT.   1                                                                               ■! 

99^      ^H 

ItftlZl 

10, 421 

2.'.7 

*irv^ 

](X)>      ^H 

ai.i06 

miTft* 

311.560 

8^^ 

.'■: 

G^l',  _ 

^H 

t^Rfcl 

Jj(^.«2 

if) 

1/^ 

1,  I4K,5^J 

1.^71,112 

2,  r2'J,7iV4 

12li.7LKl 

109     ^H 

A2i::.r4i 

rfa)s,'j5(> 

jV.'Q.sni 

(Kn.74<5 

/iNH.;tfj7 

jl,(r22ji07 

79.2a5 

101     ^M 

H       S»5,<Y7U 

247.  »iO 

m2,9\Q 

M1.CM9 

e6G,lI9 

1.213.9r>9 

151,057 

10&-     ^H 

rM.trj3 

M.UOt) 

/104.'J33 

373,602 

/  428, 5:15 

i  47H.  f>Li^ 

ml  4>i.(U4 

10&     ^M 

iMW.-in? 

125.  ^.t7 

/72:t.ao4 

«  XtH,  4'2l 

/VKJl,i<S,«* 

n,«77.:i25 

o  97,  t»22  , 

m     ^M 

vm,^T& 

lop.rjvi 

.'iif>.:iy« 

2fA\b7,i 

409.1(1^ 

575. M71 

5-2,529 

io»     ^H 

vn,^M 

1H,5«J 

402.519 

278.0^3 

5f^t.tf79 

OK).  512 

pU;7,'22l 

109      H 

61,  (iin 

Kk%7&0 

6iri.3<» 

620,  r»r.2 

fi82.1«i7 

1.2:i.'>.l»17 

i;j.  735 

no-    ^H 

cit,iir. 

lis.  nci 

207,7'- 

"►T,    v:7  1 

'-'7.'>^  .s:m 

971.291 

^H 

f1».42l 

^m 

*  K.<i,  9rt7 

4r.<; 

T    XKS 

121,748 

112^     ^M 

t»ti5.4IO 

11.7110 

w  77.140 

2:v 

JioO 

V  156, 440 

113^     ^H 

I24.!t»7 

Hl^ti^S 

216,  oai 

8;k>,  i,i. 

4*...,     ..,r 

..-J.^l 

U'l.m* 

U4     ^M 

Ko.rxs? 

i,  (KM 

IM.  fi67 

2Kl.  iwi 

4«i5, 11» 

4rtn, 118 

?  2.^8. 351 

115-      ^1 

190,  <K6 

7Vi,<K)6 

274.<I71 

822.770 

51S.4:3<i 

597. 441 

65.009 

u^    ^H 

pm.m* 

275.000 

1/ HI.  008 

407, 315 

y633.980 

y908,9*'0 

llit,t*19 

IIT     ^M 

tLSM^i 

Z62.U75 

t  I-IH.  524 

254,  ai6 

339.901 

s4(rj..'»79 

27,  4ii1 

ii8=    ^1 

«,  ftiti 

JJ1.7W 

7/^,  :il9 

I7f5,  yow 

2aO,5C!7 

252. 227 

5540,<iOO 

119-      ^1 

]fiO.G»4 

»)<:.i^ 

^t2,  81V 

63A,;t22 

797,  om 

lj79,ltl 

66.026 

120^      ^M 

28^.774 

61.131 

S40,  WW 

33S.405 

f.I8. 179 

(V»if,;na 

Hii,  193 

^M 

4A((,)N2 

7A&.(XXI 

1.231.  VW3 

l,lh4,7ini 

V.ti5l.742 

2,4i»;  T-iJ 

i:w  (W7 

122       ^M 

rcTl.T^'i 

114.  Uw 

rc\>^'i/2hl 

ay.».  acxt 

rr  471,0.^ 

r- -'■"■'-"•     ■"•"' 

1    ,,j    -.1^:; 

xsa     ^M 

'     iW27fl.  7W 

lfi9,(ici»» 

(t4iii\Hv^ 

5;i2, 704 

d<l809.472 

^M 

82.^^ 

Ri.  4i3 

iHi.iii 

2:rf^.  15.^ 

290, 9f« 

125-      ^1 

SKI,  l*<7 

&13,W7 

(vVl,  Kit 

iU4.ur>j 

565.138 

f^,i,.'.  ir-v,, 

n.nr,  ti-i'l 

VH^       ^ 

Z77.7SiSl 

Xl.fiU) 

301,  HKS 

hn,  40(1 

791. 1 8« 

«h[7w» 

•£.m 

127 

166,076 

e».49S 

iV2ijm  • 

491.332 

ihsi,m 

/fil 5  9111 

rrll7.2H9 

12* 

100^  AM 

/r2»5,609 
M:j«7.ilU4 

jff  3%,  ao3 

277.  OH.^ 

1^77.  T7'J 

fl'.'-M      -(k-U 

1 1 ,  f;'>7 

12^ 

fVS»^N23 

ii«ort,'.*]7 

4>*2,  I7t> 

ffff  K20,  t,',^ 

ri  :' 

]'           •'!<» 

13CK 

?7,8W 

<W5.2O0 

if;:j.  .^a 

:uw,  o(w 

m^,  397 

I-''.  \  :^* 

131 

It2ie,xn 

(«) 

mm  216,371 

1JHW<.412 

l:Jt704.7^3 

in  in    ,"  I.    1-^1 

yv*,  .i7i 

1^ 

iiat<U,Iial 

ftnlfil.^^l 

«n4a"S.068 

ni't  Titki,  ,'>!?i',» 

«« fiitxi,  c*y 

89,  iri4 

19S 

09t!M*9CS 

____.^. 

fxi257.ru>! 

'Mi,  12.H 

1        ^/<j,.2y.09tl 

fwMMJi.f.'Jtt 

120,327 

IM 

19.109 

Pji2;.(x« 

JT»4C,»J» 

]IU1,904 

3X1*743 

i^>  348,743 

H,96& 

tss- 

,.If^..w...i 

Ti.^  «»n  tr. .'» 

.h    ,'r,    ><TiLHMir 

rntKf, 

JTlr 

V^ 

r<>r*(>lit*ii  M 

^flU. 

r  N' 

King  fund. 

K<1  1 ' 

bi>lr 

■;'K 

<r  \  ■ 

r  sinH^tM  ttud 

{Mild  fcKT  by  lut«rt«st  beating  certmcAtcfl, 

ut  1x1 

mU. 

*  Win 

fil' 

■.!fl<T 

T«W  out  afflttikljig  fua^ 

t. 

• 

t  extending  twjrond  city  limits,  but  not  Including 

nn  1 ' 

iu  not  be  U 

r&eed  to  the  vmrlaus  itisins  of  expenditure* 

fx.]' 

tilX. 

«>*N- 

.^^. ......    V. ■-•.>. . 

--  I  "-.   .-■ 

diking  fuud 

. 

40 

—No.  36 

—Ul 1 

i^ 

•• 

J 

988 
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TAnr.K  XXir.—APSKTS  (1). 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


Cltlos. 


Owh  in     I  rricnllcrt- 
lroi>>ury.   i  od  taxc^. 


Ca.*h  ami 

iHtiids  ill 

sinking 

fund. 


City  hall. 


I^nd  find 
building. 


~r 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
•21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
S3 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
4H 
49 
60 
61 
52 
63 
61 


Nou' York.X.Y 

Chioaffo.lll 

Philndelphin.ra 

St.L(miK,Mo 

Biwton.Mnss 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Buffftlo.N.Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

New  Orlcann,  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washln^fton,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

'  Ivouisvillc.  K y 

'  Minnenpolis.Minn 

I  Providence, R.I 

I  Indianapolis.  Ind 

;  Kansas  Citv,  Mo 

St.  I*aul,M{nn 

I  Uochemer,  N.  Y 

1  Denver,  C<»lo 

1  Toledo,  Ohio 

I  Allegheny,  Pa 

I  Cohunbiis,  Ohio 

I  Worcester,  Mass 

1  SvracuHe,  N.  Y 

I  Kew  Haven, Conn 

Paterwn.N.J 

Fall  River,  Mass 

St,  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Ncbr 

Los  AngolcM.  Cal 

MemphiM.  Tonn 

Scranton.Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Ciimbndgc,  Mann 

Portlan<i ,  Orcg 

Atlanta,  (ia 

Grand  llapids.  Mich  . . 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Richmond,  Va 

Na'ihville,  Tenn 

Seattle,  Wash 

Hartford,  Conn 

Reading,  Pa 

Wilnnngton,l)cl , 

Camden,  N.J ' 

Trenton.  N.J I 

I  BridgejM)rt,  Conn  .        ' 


65  J  Lynn,  Mass 


6, 22H,  625, 

ii.3«y,7{^ 

4.6:3?*,3?i 
/y,  245,381 

767,:j;;2 

4,924,289 

7t»,24^ 

656. 305 

1,387.915 

6.779 

175.937 

l.U^.n>.492 

4.70.  K47 

1:2. 2*^,  549 

176.415 

622, 397 

309. 370 

409.817 

l'Jl,<i0B 

71.3*»1 
682, 921 
4(W.  721 
467,325 
176,  If 
nOO,  16"* 
2<iO.  379 

61.  M6 
335.  0:M 
1]8.9») 
363,370 

69.711 
110.fi<W 
276.234 
4ti4,981 
<f// 592. 698 
220.494 
1 10. 3^ 

?2,005 
2«»7. 537 
2.'«5. 6',*9 
3«>2. 3>*l» 
2l»9, 88.5 
411.376 
437.  :^S{) 
120,  14.S 
118.720 
371,  .549 
107. 121 
261.611 

46, 18«J 
112,673 

M,  «?J8 

127,  y:; 

(y.  8% 


S5t),  :M0,  828' 

5,3461 

2,(.Ol,2tV41 

1.7:tG.179 

17.698,632 

1,310.292 

:i87, 49H 

1,720.266 

1,179.682 

490,0?^! 

1,;>05.440 

4, 172. 420 

1,, WO.  708 

2.684,  "" 

1,079.037 

6-29. 346 

3,  VSS,  :«2 

1,557.807 

f>52, 3H6 

26.263 

2\»1,997 

40.000 

4^10.  OiK) 

2.010,177 

»•  279, 916 

511,919 

63.027 

3.s7,06» 

1,8<;9,710 

v. 587. 665 

1.513.887 

300.281 

79.601 

2, 512, «« 

:{05.468 

rt  194.267 

112. 846 

526,546 


$117,151  687;  $^.137,500 
2,1:     108.'     1,717,688. 


14.  •  1        ' 

12.00i>.000 

l,fif>6.:«i| 

i730. 

1,620,800;' 

«, 

2,021,135! 

2,         •          r           .        .'.. 

l,^^\  H.' 

A1.607,4W» 

■2(.H,  tti^ 

(O 

6,,.7:",SM 

1,7r»3,441 

6,  nil.  1171 

87«),  OOOl 
160.000 

i.iJiv  -^^ 

2, 130. 4^l^ 

n..~  .  ■■ 

(O         j 

J<  300.000; 
17^225,  OOOl 

Ml^.OOO^ 

o61,000| 

497.500 

85.0001 

o  250.  OOOl 

75.000 
150,0001 

aoo.oooi 


Apiiam-  I 
IU.S  etc. 

?i,5(n.(»w' 

;;uo.uuo, 

i,;v'.o,  iu>, 

64.7ro 

102.  o»w 
•jrwj.oui. 

100.  Olio 
7fi.  ikfO. 

30.  (KM) 
10.(X^» 

2l).00i» 
60.W)«> 
76,0l-0 

6(1,000 

9, 440 
15.  OW) 
{w)  ' 
60,<iOO 
36,000 
29,  XC, 
fiO.oUU 

6.41^ 

K\  tw 

d  16.  IIHV 

6,11011 
28,400' 
13,.W 

6.t»00 
40.  .'KM 

8,«<10. 

6.oorj 

6.000 

21.477 

29,800 
2-5,000: 
90.000, 
25,(00 
40,  (M» 

(r)  ] 
15.  (W! 

*/4,76», 
14.0R2 
3.000' 
2,000* 

ir)  I 
16.00W 
2,500 
16,000: 


Total.      I 


\ 
»».«37,'M- 
2.0l7..V.'k. 
!3,:Ul».4i|i 
1,^1. in 
l.T'JJ.***.' 
2.271.  U-. 
4^,'ii» 

hi.ar:  VIM 

<7..Vfti.UV 

i.»^.44i: 

945, 1  Mv- 
2.1*».  t:isJ 

K»  ' 

14.\iii'" 

tllO.Uu 

lll.Sl>i.:2.' 

1.17U.7V. 

9.  (Mij 

o,19U,(«M 

uriO.iM.' 

3Ji>V  (Mii 

25*.::C1 

*itn.*iis 

rf466.r.lj^ 
2-16. 7.vJ 
M9.90D' 
423.:*lft 
U160.(I«( 
633, 17:v 

*  316.2^5! 
6.'M>, 

tp24\00u' 
431, 477 

n  470.  ON 
:»1.8O0 

jOTTOO.roi 

i»:r2;-,.rtJ0 
*M  2«>5,  WW 
T,40l..ViO 

Mxoo.ono 

i765.7.'w 
611. 6K2 
3M.0COI 

0  262. 000 

rf  140.000 

9U.0UI>; 

162.  .W. 

315.000 


a  Including  82.7 lo.oOO.  Coll<>jjc  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Normal  CK>llege. 
6  including  $261,250.  CoUcg**  of  tin.'  Cilv  of  New  York  and  Normal  College. 
c  Including  83,009,250,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Normal  College. 
d  Including  jails. 
c  Not  rciM)rlcd. 

/Including  cash  in  coimty  treasury. 
0 Including  <-ounty  sinking  fund. 
n  City  owns  land  and  one-half  of  buihlings. 

1 1ncluding  police  deimrDnent.  librarit^s,  jatlH,  hospitals,  and  a.<ivlum8.  alinHhouscH,  etc. 
i  Included  in  city  hall. 

Ar  Cash  on  hand  nt  end  of  lisciil  year  r<'4uirod  by  law  to  be-  returuetl  to  United  States  Tn-aMiry, 
when  it  is  available  only  by  reupy>r«)prialion  by  Congresj*. 
I  lnclu«ling  signal  hystcm. 
w  Included  in  other  "n^>ots. 
7t  Not  including  apimratus,  etc. 

o  Including  land  and  buildings  for  p<jli<>e  dej>artmcnt  and  jails. 
p  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
q  Including  api>aratus,  etc.,  for  jaih*. 
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^M 

TABt*«  XXII.— A88KTS  (1). 

m 

l^ttU^depmrtrntmL          i 

Flje  ilefiftrtinciit. 

Schnolf 

final          1 

1 

i»i  '' 

Tc>t»L 

1 

ToteJ/ 

Lund  arid 
buUdlrupi. 

tll3,  cic. 

Total. 

1 

UiaJ 

I5';-"  ■'■■■■•* 

1 

z,^-'  r-i  1'"^ 

r-^'v".      1117     TlVl 

^^m».^ 

J 

^^^^^B  in»!yoi» 

& 

^^^^^B  m.wn^ 

a 

^^^BBr  ^  "*^ 

7 

^r   iG?im     70,«V» 

-l/7;4J*i 

-iw.ji/;]     c'.. 

uitvi,  loy 

8 

■     C'')      1     in 

'A^ 

iVt         1         (• 

4^ J,  <IW> 

9 

^^      l«l.<Wk      iB.O0rt 

r.Mi  '  '.-111        .1 

If.MXK) 

10 

ai»,yNt     u,ufir« 

147,  i«  7 

''.. 

wnooo 

11 

7.  SCO         7,  WW 

14,  rT<jr> 

llO.OOtF 

n 

7r2.»w|      K\<»4t) 

aw,  two 

;.,.-.,.,,......                                                       ,   . , , , 

J  22,  m 

u 

^«'J      !     f«"y 

*l2a7.227 

C) 

u 

lArru     'juirjft 

1IX,7«MV 

•hl.oiiti 

15 

Kir,  0(10 

fiO.  0H(> 

1  -J  1    i  U  ■  k 

f:  .-.   n,.,l         1                                                                     '.-\ 

130,000 

m 

Jia.a« 

f3l»,00O 

,l' 

IIV.VOO 

17 

42.  flOi< 

10. 000 

ira.ooo 

in 

^^  . 

«»,<>!« 

(my 

■.•"-..,    .-,   ,^                ,    .r.    .                •       ,.    ■.    .,.,     .  ^,| 

(m) 

n 

■l      S41>.fi97 

Tsjao 

4r*.  ini 

4iA  I2tft      -^iWiJ 

i*ii>,Mi 

iW.iAi 

20 

^1      H?.UOd 

4ft.  OBO 

iM.oeo 

Hi!*,  100        1)1,(71 

fS<r>,771 

237.  Wt7! 

21 

"iiouo 

<y7.fiOU 
!7,ltt* 

r  7,  r»eioJ 

17V\000^       Vll.OOi^ 

ii'  1 ,  ^ "'"'' 

»ft>,  >"'^ 

22 

r»7.<>i)oi 

n.HH,(rjo       '_a,Sji7.> 

n-i- 

23 

7fr,0(1Q 

l&.noo 

W.nof^f 

iiio.ocKv     hM>,<w 

ifi<; 

24 

^_ 

7  NO,  ow 

r7  8il,<XfO 

ttrj?*.ooo<     11AWK* 

^VV 

25 

■ 

^r  4<S.  <)«> 

i7o,t>Trj;     iVi.t.Hi 

:rj4  ;  ■  - 

2fi 

■ 

H.  lU* 

j-H.W.'i 

iM.wiol      ^7.s:<* 

L'f>.,-  .'  ' 

:  '    ■  1 ' 

27 

K^ 

....:,-^h    ffi.Tyti 

it  y\  7m\ 

■H*1,ft"k7        lAiJT;'* 

•IT.'i,  ■; " 

28 

■< 

*rf,V1*» 

i\f>i 

W,wi;V 

:iW.C2r     ii.io 

,\'.i : 

29 

^ 

s*,aiw 

'JU.^JO 

:itj,  nx>| 

K<'>,f4R)      i;it.2ij<» 

'^t,'i 

ao 

1IH/J7I 

tt.O(H^ 

11H>/.»7|| 

in2,iW      r '7.  Ki^ 

r.cH.  J . ' 

Ml 

5W.«W 

1(4, 8W« 

ftf .  WH.I| 

1*,<XH)         llH.fNXl^        ^.HM    1. 

32 

*!S«.«Ot* 

20,tM7 

■3  31H.H.ri 

<,-m-i      1       l;il,73"i  .r  ];-:],:   : 

SS 

^^ 

J^,l    JHUl'                •-'        jr.k 

■/•:■     jKi' 

:m      ^ 

Hu 

1       «•■■"' 

^^^1 

V 

eM  1  • 

^^^1 

tirK>,v.^.,    ........... 

1 . ,  1^'  1 1 

^^H 

*fe,0nO       '24,  Ml 

VM.VUO 

^^^H 

87,!<73 

^^H 

^^ 

rfl.WO       n.24.i 

<■.._■- 

1    ,,     ,.     ^"^.r                       ,,...,-                          >    .^1,         ■^■•-                                   .• -. 

ie) 

^^^1 

■ 

tl  22. 100'   rfn,7^J? 

rf ;«»,  Hiw 

'iu'».  T.'iO      i:;:t.,  :v.>*i      ;^r;j'.i,  i  Ml      | ,  (,.ik>,  H:t:{ 
1  s« .  f  Km  1       r;.v,  I  »u(>      li,*^;  i ,  (itxH         7  n  t .  f*« « i 

i3».5<SS 

^^1 

1 

J  'ji'v  ciDj    ri  r»,  (jgu 

d  ^iO,  UOU; 

40. 78*^ 

^^1 

12?»,000       ie,ili(> 

157.  WW 

<ift.O0U 

<,nr 

^^1 

rfflfi.nooj  fi2l..V«> 

rr^7..vW 

Ml.  000 

1.I?*VJ^"^ 

^H 

ip) 

29, 791 

JlU7l*l! 

•Jio.cw     i*.<i,(ix>l      t<iiA<XHjj     i,:ur''.i;i 

W.Sll 

l.309,.':i 

^^1 

^p^ 

K) 

1',  «.«> 

7],1WJ',          I"'.    •-"           •"'     ■•"'                 :r   .    -..». 

2fi.7&0 

46H,-..n 

^^^1 

4,  (UK* 

a^lJXK)' 

<ry".»,lK«^' 

26.000 

4or>,4'<"i 

^^H 

dKfl.OIKI 

li,&*<i 

TVIJrm 

♦0,  ;.iv»|      1  - 

S9.000 

»9,«"H, 

^^1 

^^ 

rfll,.**)7 

d  112, 507 

irjl,^%       l^-,^.-.,.       ^<..,-.,T       ._...., ,  „: 

H7» 

2.5WO,u;il 

4'J      ^^ 

1,S1N> 

lttl,tiOt»          Ufi,WJO        TAOOO 

win,  fsrtiji 

Ati  (KX) 

3«y%,6ftO 
717,607 
eiO.OOir 

50            1 

^Hi*  *(»V*** 

fjJA  TIM} 

r  •l,^  7^K»I 

M            1 

■1       To.OUot    •■»;77f> 

d  re,  wo^ 

*  ' »1  *666  * "  i '.  VW; '  * ' i m  W9 

52            1 

(r37.ro){  rii^ow 

7fn<XJ0         .%3,<«00''       I'iK^UUO 

M3.r27 

ft7.«<K 

670. 7S^ 

63            1 

IKJ.  7S,>        7,  fia> 

70. 2:ii>\ 

IfH.OlK!         IKI,  i8fii       Ifil.TSti 

8rto.5ar7 

imoojf 

ti70. 537 

M           J 

' '-  "-"    dntm 

db:i,iittj 

HJ<,400          T?  -^'           /\  UK) 

(0       '      to 

l.0B0.60t> 

b&    ^J 

H                          r  Not  1 

nrlivllnfj  Unrl  nnrl  hniMi                     ludln^f  niijuinUna,  etc.,  for  i*Hs. 

^^1 

^■_                       irlmfi 

m1wi:i;  lufvl  11 

m1     iHli^Hlu'*    1 

J  dep«irtra«tjl  lieiidqimHer", 

^H 

.  iif*d  rtr* 

^^^B 
^^^H 
^^^B 
^^^H 

^^^^L 

irt  IttTu}  and "bu Hill ngT^  for  cfty  hall. 

^^1 

L'o  dcjiartraei a. 

^H 

iriff  str«?rt  »i»nnklins  it'?»n>^^nun»{«i. 

^^^1 

.1  bultiliugs  for  ficiKcc  ilepartment. 

.^^^H 

^^1 

iH«iscs.  rpfornwt{*>rleji,  et**. 

^^1 

'  [id  ttehuot  luud  In  tltlgntioti. 

^^1 

niK,  etc. 

^^H 

^^^^^H    , 

i^'I>artiaent. 

^^1 

^^^^^^    u 

idii^b'  j^i^  ^^"1  -l-^^  ^1^^  buildUitfA  L^  i>uUcc  UvpArlmpnt, 

J 

940  Erii-my  •  •?  tet  E-EF^iBrrMxyT  or  labor. 


x-u- 


i  :-ii  -I*  _♦ 


:  i=«t      ArcikTA- 


■     :-:_.i-:-  : -_-f  It -  z»   .m:i       !,«..■.••:•         «!•"•  "m- 

r,  i.r„  -    ' ;  I.-. '    ••"  -It'     _  »•     ••■     T    v"  ^1   r...]. 

■  I-  ■  -  _i  ■  1  1  •'  '» »■         Iv  ~i.' 


1       C^Mi-«?Vll^ 


V-.TPtr£  V  ;.     .. 


.>--   X;.*:- 


" 

II 

-  ■ 

At. 

#»■ 

-J 

III 

•l 

II. 

•J 

tt 

"». 

*■■ 

.    .■•:     '  'Li  ■ I ■;     i» ■  r*  ■*>         Is'?  '«.»' 


X"  Y      +    •»;        r-   »••      i: 


-   ".  >v  . . 


_yj     •♦   .11.'        .."  M       i:*  :•.•:• 


i.      rr      fc-i-  =  Ma?* i»     •••  T.    .»•■  -.-.ii:-. 


Zr_      U «  A r^'  »r*  •  p  ^ ,  '«.  ."'•.■■  "I  ;:v 

;-;-     rH:rft:::.  r.  Fi '.•'.    ••.■  *.   .»•■        Ji.    ••  

o.-       Li  Tir'.:.MA*J* J.».     .Mi'  fj.  >.•.'  -T  -    Xi- 

♦:      \r^        NY    

41  i^^^HsMi >    .M.-  :r.  .••;  ^- i  .#•.• 

t:  fm«   

4o    ^i;*xi;i  G*        

+4     OrmadEapU*.!!^  r -7  'O.-  -T.'W.- 

V  BtrfaliiitMt.Y*. 

4-  " 


4.« 

?"     R«!«4llig,]%..-- _■    ••  .:  V»  v- 

f-l     wnmrner.  -ri,  Ik  > 1."     •.«.  47  Cm.-        IrT.  i.m. 

.'■ ' 

•vi    TTrz,\*'Ti.s.j..... ■■  V.il-       y-  Vi'. M. :♦'•'!!.!]! 

M      Br:^J Zrl'in .  0>7.n !?•'.•••■  .r.  474         1 77. 474 

W    Lyr.ij.  3liu£ ^>'  '.M.-        : >.    i. I.-       i  i  ■  it. 

« iDdadcdto  HtM^r^cft, 

/Zndwlcd  iBssfliini^  ■bnEhooM*,  i-!o. 

i  Sot  sr  :u«  *^:<'. 

>  In'.Iuded  in        .  ind  bu;:<hc^  for  city  YimXL 
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Table  XXIL—ASSETS  (2). 


Fftfktf* 


Land  knd 
bulldiDgp. 


App*ra- 


Total. 


i,6so.eoo,   C^,i^^^ 
mooo 


j«ti«. 


Laod  and 
bulld- 


Appnm- 


ToUl. 


2,551,fiOO 

2,227,2nti 

2.338.1ft< 

»].60O 

4A1,000 
2fid,000 
474,500 
140,000 

Wooo 

411,100 

1,241.  ne , 

72o,000' 

l,050,EKMj' 

333, 'MM3 

639,  C»XS 

10,  im 

28ft,  4-^1 
430,:^;s 


i43,:fHj' 

476,K-.7| 
370,<J(.iul 


18,0(]0 
l^OW) 

i,oeo 

7.500 
&0.000 

ea.74i 


10,000 
20,000 
21,550 
36,061 
1,000 
5,000 

s,ooo 

4,000 

1,500 

1,700 

ib] 

n^B 

22,300 
1,&00, 


1,0 
(ft) 
(6) 


a,  000 

1,200 


3,  ,-100 

6,000 

20,000 

14,050 

1,000 


10,070 
7,272 
b 


000 
2,000 
23,825 


!J75f2*348,600 
000        (a) 

W;*.000 

1410,000 


000 

ouo 

000 

ouo 

870| 


ib) 


tl&,  000^2,263.500 
Ui)       I       in) 
{ti)  *W.0OtJ 

IpSOO  (iR-^gOO 
(iij  ll,S73,000 
10,000j      100,000 


(ft) 


l*^) 


000       220,000!      loO.OOO,      370,000 

970!......„..|. 

330!       m 
000       (/)       I 


If) 


WorkhuuBM,  rcforraatortOK, 
etc. 


Idmd  find 
buiUI- 


Apfiam- 
tuit,  etc. 


Tutel. 


BOW.  420 


Slli,0i9L       2i,S^\      339,400 


*(72,000         19,000|      SJ1,000 


3S,fl0U, 
175,000 


5,0001 
70,000 


1U0,C 


000' ..'.............,,...„    ff6«O,0O0      F^*000,   ^fiRH^OOOJ 

^%sf , \      lSiO,!Wi.Sl       (ft)       I    tl«6»95& 


zr,92«, 

8. 158, 

22. 103, 

7,  47.*^, 

3,fiCl, 
12,000, 

1,-WiJ. 

3,003. 

2,209, 

800. 

6,0^, 

S2fl. 

i>oao. 

4.5H7. 
1,614, 

1,0151, 
4,0ft>, 

500. 

509, 
2.5fi0, 
2,2:11, 
2,3L«J, 

SS3. 

1,470, 
473, 
267, 
474, 
101, 

606, 

700, 
7^, 

412, 
1.2J1, 
3,  R.TA 

730, 
1,070, 

347, 

640, 

862, 
10, 

296, 

437, 

500, 

»462, 

80, 

149, 

478, 

393, 

it  Included  in  apparatus,  etc.,  for  police  department. 
/  Included  in  city  hall  and  police  department, 
m  Included  in  hospItaK 
n  Included  in  lana  and  buildings  for  schools, 
©Not  including  land  and  buildings. 
p  Included  in  workhouses,  reformatories,  etc. 
o  Including  jails. 

r  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  fire  department. 
9  Including  bath  houses  and  bathing  pools  and  beaches. 


88ri,O0OJ7,R.Vl,9fi0 

49,MJ(      «57,3tJ0 

{b)        j  1,450,000 

7.40fi^      a75,R2«i 

(ft J       I  1,006, 000 


.L 


40,000 
24.%0O0 


ft,O0O|      349.162 
35,5001       135,500 


gintl 

num* 
twr. 


570 

' 

, .J. 

::;: 

000 

mi 

, „ 

\^\ 

in 

75,000 
(6) 

a,  000, 

78.000 
(m) 

fm 

f4M 

\^ 

u 

(i) 

i 

■Mi 

30,666' 

5,000: 

35,000 

200 

in) 

(a) 

(«) 

74, 7M, 

81,447 

515 

if) 

in 

i.) 

noft 

1 

rVWV 

16,066 

40.000 

^ 

10,050 
40.000 

Si 
(&) 

flOO 

1 

000 

8ia 

175 

in) 
in) 
«t) 

.?9.600 

in)       \ 

(710,000 
(n) 

rvK> 

600 

1 

1411 

.., 

1                   1 

405 

i"i    i"\ 

(a) 

<N>0 

, 1 

000 

100,000 

32,500, 

132,500^ 

0V>l 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

oorV 

1 

'170 

(ft) 

5,000 
(r) 

(a) 

! ! 

000 
1F)1 

•20,000^ 

100 

1 

20,100 

&11 

1 :i ;:;::: :: 

000 

1 1 

•i5l 

'i 

<l 

(^^ 

a 

1          1 

000 

;;;*i".'"!!!;!!i!!;. ;.'!.!. 

7:^0 

:        1 

857 

::::::::::!::::::::::l:::. ::.... 

825 

(a) 

... 

(a) 

1 : 

1 

2 
8 
4 
S 
6 
7 
S 
9 
10 
II 
13 
13 
14 

ts 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

23 


27 

20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
86 
37 
SB 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
62 
53 
51 
55 
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Table  XXII.— ASSETS  (8). 


ber. 


ntt,902|  1M,7«M},458 

f:7, 138,3071 

27,212,621 

27'2  25,5«1,000 
I7.47ff,m 
tC,0e!l,2JS 
19,324,7(jA 

12,  e  12, 215 

l5,2l7,4C^i 
S,S7t.MS 
9,mfi,70l 

13,538,  &.Vi 
6,354^aHt 
a,997.»67 
7,S17.SJ« 
1,811, 402 

11,110,317 

:i,  481, 061 

9,0Bl,0fi(2 

15.5fil,773 
g.l9S.S&l 
fifl,0t7.O9 
&»17«,e52 
6v719,d5d 
7,S79,Wfl 

4,37«,1»7ft 
7.77e.S*5 

3^602,647 
4,107,370 

B,ll»,»97 
7,l^S7fil 

m  Including  \vorkhouso*<.  n.'formatorii'^.  *'U\,  nnd  asylums,  ulmAhoui^es,  etc. 

fi  Inclndcil  in  hos[>italM. 

o  Inolmiinp  appnnitiis.  oU\,  for  oity  ]im11. 

p  Not  including  juirksnot  rc|X)rtf<i. 

g  Included  in  land  and  buildiuK^*  f'""  <'it y  hall. 

r  Ownership  in  liti^atii>n. 

«l^ind  only,  buildings  owned  and  almshouse  controlled  by  county. 

/Not including apparHtuH.  etc.,  for  city  hall  and  j«cht)ol.s,  not  reportwl. 

ttNot  including  uncollected  taxes,  not  rei)orted. 

f  Hospitals  for  contagious  diseases:  other  niwpitalff  inchided  in  asylum.*,  almshouacs,  etc. 

V  Including  hospitals  other  than  for  contagloua  diseases. 

X  Included  in  parks. 


3 
4 
& 

r» 

7 
A 
II 

10 

n 

12 
13 
14 

m 

17 

11$ 

19 
20 
21 
2-1 

23 
•2i 
L'a 
'2& 
27 
'iH 

ai 

3t 

»5 

m 

AQ 

n 

42 

4^ 
U 

15 

-le 

^7 
41 
49 

AO 
fil 

m 

54 
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Table  XXII.-ASSETS  (1) -Continued.  ; 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Cai^h  in 
treasury. 

66 

Oakland,  Cal 

1 
$34, 931 ' 

67 
68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
&1 
65 
66 

I^wrence,  Masi* 

New  Bedford, Ma.^  ... 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Springfield.  Maw 

Somerv'ille,  Mu.'w 

Troy,N.Y 

Hoboken,N.J 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.H 

Utica.N.Y 

60.910 
60,911 
231,2.V2 
326, 664 
103.  S.VJ 
.     51.397 
55.207 
90,170 
171.193; 
46,899 

67 

Peoria,  111 

128. 792 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 

Charieston,  S.  C 

Savannah,  Ga.-. 

Salt  Lake  cnty,  Utah  . . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Duluth,Minn 

29.350 
14,311' 

215,952 
44.  im 

259,414 

73 

Erie,  Pa 

55, 193 

74 
75 
76 
77 

78 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa 

Kansas  City,  Kan.s  .... 

Harrisbure,Pa 

Portland,  Me 

115,310 

86.  (ae 

224.037i 
70.1V>5; 
77, 607: 

79 
80 

Yonkere,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

214.916 
194,217! 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

Waterbury.  a^nn 

Holyoke,  Mara 

Fort  Waj-ne,  Ind 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Houston,  Tex 

76,890' 
182,497 
«  189,908; 
280, 475' 
191 ,  653' 

86 
87 

Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio 

151, 715' 
107,025; 
122.234 

88 

Dallas,  Tex 

89 
90 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Lancaster,  Pa 

42, 810, 
74,973 
43, 915, 
34,743 
179,606 
18,561 

91 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

92 
93 
9i 

Brockton,  Ma.s8 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y 

AugUHta,  (}a 

95 
96 

Pawtucket,  R.  I 

Altoona,  Pa 

2,279 

57, 489 

97 
98 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Mobile,  Ala 

45,rK«) 
3,905 

99 
100 
'    101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Galveston,  Tex 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Haverhill,  Ma.«»9 

Spokane,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

267,6401 

8.020; 

130,335 
(«) 
126, 72;^ 

79,235 
151,0)7 
118,209 

89.746 

62. 529 
00 167, 221 

13,735 

109 
UO 

South  Bend,  Ind 

Salem,  Ma88 

Uncollect- 
ed taxes. 


Cash  and 

bonds  in 

sinking 

fund. 


City  halL 


I  Land  and 
I  buildings. 


S21,4ai 
240,018 
121,814 
235,630 
184,240 
374, 729 
70,000 
75,000 
135.451 
67,536 
159,744 

**"i5,*626 

10,256 

66,440 

1,196,045 

92,451 

25,782 

131,502 

10.578 

480,000 

30,199 

181.505 

&U.680 

121,563 

61.267 

125. 179 

110,513 

14.258 

325.000 

375,268 

25.920 

223,972 

(a) 

12,405 

681,464 

317,347 

7,000 

18.000 

15, 411 

85, 'AC 

65,879 

87,000 

11,977 

6,937 

4,347 

388,806 
179,871 
457,453 
60,800 
80,686 
37, 191 
34,030 
195.7781 


$2,000' 
356,083 
8^13,989 

70,091 
695, 2H3 


25.087 
133.887 

10,063 
290,975 


245,000 
950 


123,868 
67,090 
131,777 
166,960 
125 
7,757 


133,566' 
1,485,217 
321.831 
440,450 
61.198 
643, 132 

(f)       ! 

1,630' 


{a) 

$110,000 

141,466 

/64,000 

UK.  000 

62.250 

300.000 

/250,000 

50.000 

170.000 

100,000 

/ 229. 592 

50,000 

40,000 

J)  565, 127 

r210,000 

i 100, 000 

9 1-25, 000 

{45.000 

;  110, 000 

20,000 


J 200, 000 
1-25,000 
(«) 

170,000 
(n) 
f90,000 


^^670, 
213,042 

63, 9W 
540,458 

48.978 
817,938 


515. 743 
88,419 


16,124 
18,244 


981,238 
37,618 

444,370 
10, 125 
80,435 
7,876 

111,570 

256,4021 


IT  500, 000 

206.500 

14.500 

109,600 

170.000 

30,000 

/25.000 

p 352. 000 

« 175. 000 

i 10, 000 

30,976 

J 101. 100 

95,000 

(aa) 

66120,000 

fn26,000 

w 225, 000 

fe  100, 000 

AA  345, 421 

i; 110, 000 

7^124,000 

232,500 

rf35,000 

noo.ooo 

|>pl6.000: 
d  85, 000' 


Appara- 
tus, eU'. 


Total. 


(o)        1 

KOOO; 

1.500| 

3.i65{ 

18.4(«) 

10.000 

(a)        I 

16.0U0 

lO.UOOi 

4. 149 

ao.ooiy 

A  30. 000' 

lO.OOui 

2,000 

50,0001 

A  7, 641 

8,911; 

17,635 

A  5, 000 

11.799 

2,000 

6.600 

5.000' 

15,0001 

(')  I 
6.000 

(a)        I 

<5.000 
5.000: 

25,000 
1,500, 
l.OU) 
5,794' 

lO.OUO; 
1,500| 

A  5,0001 

15.0001 

zl2,000| 

6,000! 

26,826 
4,800, 
6,000 
2,090 
<t;4.000 
2,000 

15,000 

m,ooo 

A  4, 569 
A6.000 
A  2, 700 
z5,000 
d6,000 
5,000 


d9,000i 


r/«500.UOO 
114, OUO 
145.tt-i 
/<j7,7u» 
Ifti.HV 

eu,oiv 

174.11^ 

1»MM) 
i»259.55C 
CO.WI) 
42.UU(> 
/*  615,127 
i«217.«m 
^■HV*.911 
7l42.(C» 

JV2l,7*i 
22.  OU) 

6..VW 

iaavouu 

(«i      * 

175.  UJO 
f4M.(W 

/tfi.ouu', 

5.au) 

«•  525. 000; 

2Uh.«)0; 

15.f«U 

115.^1 

1H0.0(«( 

31.  S 

m3i>.< 

i»367 

z  1^7. . 

J106.9U» 
100.  c 

dd  124.  Uv. 
m  27.000! 
v240,000 

jo^ioi.oua 

7ir»49.9^ 

l:tU6.0(»! 

mm  126. 700; 

s37.500i' 

d  40. 000; 

1105,000 

ppl5.0rt) 

dn,(XO. 


a  Not  reported. 

6  Including  police  department,  libraries,  and  jails. 
c  Included  in  city  hall, 
d  Including  jails. 
€  Not  Including  apparatus,  etc. 
/Including  land  and  buildings  for  jails. 
a  included  in  land  and  buildingH  for  fire  department. 
A  Including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  jails. 

i  Not  including  land  and  buildings,  but  including  apparatus,  etc.,  for  jails, 
i  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 
K  Including  $21,966  value  of  hydrants  owned  by  city. 
I  Including  land  and  buildings  f(»r  police  department  and  jails, 
m  Including  jails  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department, 
n  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
o  Not  including  land  and  buildings, 
p  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

9  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  headquarters  for  fire  department, 
r  Not  including  headquarters  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
« Included  in  other  assets. 
t  Including  police  department, 
tt  Including  cash  in  sinking  fund. 
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fl 

)i 

MilfHf  li^fuinnieDt. 

Fife  aepftnia€2it. 

SCtlOOlB. 

Mitr-             1 
trftial            ■ 

ber.      ^M 

t. 

"...^ 

Total. 

biiild- 

fsts:  •^■>''>- 

Land  ftnd 
buildings. 

Appani 
tus,etc. 

Total 

f   „., 

,1  •. , 

li-i 

<M7   rvMi 

e.ik  snV       t8«,saD 

I016.250 

»42,100 

ftll'k.K     "14% 

m     " 

175. OlO 

M^.419 

20.000 

67 

227. 015 

JiiJi.WS 

(1) 
^15,  Clo 

68 

,j, , 

.      r,  '    ,  ,..          ,    .     .,;.  ,1,.  , 

;  •  Ml  I  .h  K 1 

.,.V044 

m 

iMtUiUU 

jCno 

iiwi,  44U 

17i,7i)ir» 

1,> 

570 

140. 138 

m 

1^.00(1 

«,ouo 

4i<J*10 

IGU.  <V-i9 

r-' 

.  K\i 

62, 1JJ9 

61 

10,000 

«ioo 

40,000 

2:^1.  OtiO 

'J^>,   -.:-..                  .,.■.,....•.■ 

,--■1,000 

(«l 

62 

ss^ooo 

3.8r« 

3»,3«) 

it;7,  axj 

52.  12L>        liiy,  UiJ 

(hi:»,  000 

76,000 

710,  OUi 

63 

tl3N«(IU(l 

dfi.OifO 

<JH^'^0UO 

80,<HM) 

8,1,  (>IV        ItLS,  (KW 

710,  ono 

35,000 

745.  OWI 

M 

L       04«O0O 

7.:i^ 

71,2.'M) 

14:..5tH 

107    CT.         -^-T^G 

740, 3.V) 

30.760 

777.100 

06 

ao.ooo 

10.000 

40,000 

r.1.700 

i'.t;                            -Gt 

682,700 

40,799 

72:1,499 

60 

(A) 

S.CiOO 

o^i.UOO 

K1,(A»0 

<                              SJK) 

^M>.00O 

25,  Olio 

Wo,  00(1 

67 

«w,aoo 

&0.000 
i    <I22.0QO 

LO.UOO 

15.000 

cl734 

71,  WO 

65,000 

ei22,7a4 

10, 5<H> 
GO,oon 

sr., .,. tKH* 

2tl,»i?2          S2,  CiO 

m 

70 

• 

...._,... 

""%n 

3122,47'! 

if  A* 

1,3«8 

ol.StiCi 

41,U'«J 

:n.4n       72.  uii 

»07,800 

71 

HE 

16,077 

oltV,077 

13V,  7(10 

lC>2,r>Hi       242, 2M 

1.74V,  120 

ft*.  2iW 

l.«lt,39< 

72 

HS 

7,390 

o7,a90 

t  W,  irH) 

78.  Wi    rl.'^l.ftKJ 

689,700 

88,700 

778,400 

73 

"r 

i,m 

t*  I.  r^x) 

■1'^  'i>-l 

'1   1^"'       lOO.fiOO 

8i:),000 

36,000 

firiC»,000 

74 

l« 

A,(HH 

uA,m\ 

',      ' "  ■ 

142,  (rjA 

ri2ft.  oiHi 

35,000 

660,000 

76 

4fi,(KiO 

d^.fm 

W.  ISi 

4tiO,OOC> 

55,0(» 

4.%\000 

76 

i^. ,,,«•.« 

IS.  goo 

15,0Q0 

.L   "              *JlJiOO 

712,521 

48,413 

760,931 

77 

(n> 

l.OOO 

u  1,000          tll>,J»00 

JiT.tititr       ITH,  l'><) 

'    t^\Mti 

40,r>46 

our.,  aw 

78 

ua^iMO 

123,  (Ml       125  JWJ 

'A>,t\Ky       TTit.iXJO 

j)Ml4,0OO 

IUO,  two 

n  914, 600 

79 

Ol,3»4 

41,000 

3.5.064,        7C,a>l 

i5i 

31.868 

202,112 

m 

IS. 000 

77,669 

6^.003       V3&.fm 

739. 2i^ 

771,150 

81 

(O 

lOO.O'iO 

67,  WW'       167*<>I8 

836,410 

73,  K16 

909. 226 

«i 

*1A    ITil 

ii    |iui       125,  K70 

124,  Ot.0 

12,<JO0 

430,000 

83 

»• 

74,700 

OH4,000 

62.000 

730.0(JO 

M 

1'  ifly. 

122,000 

&O0,O0O 

12,000 

612,0(10 

86 

*     .,',  V',^r                       -.,,.1,    ,...,1J 

..,u,.,         90,000 

{») 

{a) 
2a.  000 

220.000 

m 

4,UK» 

i,K%M       H^.nUO 

*v>,  .^00|      235.  MM 

750, 00t> 

775,000 

87 

r/ 1,206 

t/l«.10f»         &7,4IG 

52.410        1«J,802 

:«l!S,412 

21.8H7 

330,329 

m 

t{8.740 

</l«.7m         I>i/i00 

86,430'         S3.fk30 

i/oo^.on 

i/^7.4«l 

J/ 696, 095 

89 

1       iifidoti 

8,000 

JM,60Ul        |«| 

(«> 

7«, h24 

J0H,1M) 

75,000 

OiS,  1,'jO 

90 

W,000 

AnO 

ri5.M) 

,Vi,  fiOO 

;«i,g'jo 

flfi,4«0 

383,9<1» 

42,974 

42«.  ^M2 

91 

1.000 

fi3,000 

64,150 

Oft, 000 

119,160 

474, «00 

17,260 

491,  H50 

92      ^ 

(0 

(f) 

If) 

(V9,M0 

40,000 

100,600 

j^  120,000 

36,000 

p  465,000 

93     ^M 

w 

«A0OU 

0^^.000 

40,000 

40, 186 

ftO,lH5 

^>     ^H 

la,^!^ 

4H,il«i 

92,247 

63,  mo 

15.^,  5f*7 

'  **666*6fl6 

"*"»e,'i67 

697.063 

96     ^H 

0.650 

0  0,(550 

40, 8W 

a5»576 

74,4r.9 

408,000 

92,000 

600,  (KX> 

96     ^H 

I,  not* 

1,500 

2,500 

M),000 

fl8,d00 

118,600 

786.000 

16,000 

f^,00(» 

97     ^M 

(«1 

li  2,  iUO 

26«000 
4;tt0«0 

10,2S0 
45,000 

3ft,  26<J 

98     ^* 

■ 

(.T^ 

88,0t}0 

"V'i*6,7)tl6 

'**i\Km 

"r^Khiib 

99 

(n) 

2:000 

o2,00Q 

6,600 

24,600 

80.000 

333.242 

29.237 

302,479 

lOO. 

H 

dl]20» 

dh.ttao 

1/7*000 

€6.000 

40.000 

100,000 

376.000 

15,000 

390,000 

101 

1 

Tm 

^3,188 

42,000 

60,700 
88,874 

tri,700 
174,637 

516,000 
793,904 

90.000 
6i,097 

646,000 
^H,061 

102  j 

103  ' 

"""i'iaft 

r2,«X) 

5,lfi0 

r7,45» 

78.a«0 

fis.eas 

136.  dH5 

W7,5.V) 

24,  ROD 

672,060 

104 

(») 

i7.a» 

0  17,280 

nn  2«,  100 

4^864 

nn  73. 454 

643,244 

49.2H8 

(i02.&Z7 
498.550 

106               ' 

\4 

tc) 

(0 

67.33JJ 

2^,im 

tf2,  jyy 

48*t,707 

9,H43 

lO* 

im 

1,500 

4.500 

m,  \U 

41,320 

100.604 

840,000 

20.0O(» 

366,000 

107 

(fl) 

l.UKI 

10,000 

1,244 

1       oi,ax> 

40,000 

32,500 

72. 500 

278,  m) 

16,000 

293,  OfK) 

loa 

ia.oo<» 

:«,  oix> 

H,700 

i«i,V«70 
41.000 

6»,*>70 
122.  7U0 

412.44^1 
4y2,  UOO 

18,840 
44,626 

431. 2HI 
637.426 

109 

"'^"9,900 

^^O^    rtnrlr 

tied  In  ri 

iftb  in  iivA)fury. 

^H 

^B^     V*lTir|i 

(1  illL^   III4I 

-k-'t-v 

^m 

reform  iitoii 

e«,  etc.,  and  jail*. 

^^M 

luent  nnd  )f 

iil& 

■ 

.1  dings  forp 

olice  depArtmvni  im 

aiiLQdrorjf 

all. 

^B        tr 

, ,  U}V  p<  *Ue 

0  depttjiment. 

md  ICT  j&llB, 

^^^^H 

H     il^i 

'  rilld  b 

^^1 

■  If 

nga. 

111  including  appam 

tiu.  t;tG.,  for 

police  dep 

nrtmcnt. 

■ 

■  £1 

-andJwHn. 

■ 

^     M^J 

tor  JAllt. 

rr< 

>Ht?«  departi 
ii  for  polVe  t 

aDQt,  libr&i 

Hea.  and  jail 

1 

^^1  mn? 

1  d.i';d  buikltnie; 

epartment 

and  libmrii 

^1 

^^1    nn 

k  land  and  but 

,  _  i-id. 

idlngs  for  ol 

ty  hull. 

1  <i»Ol>« 

J 
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Table  XXII.— ASSETS  <2)— Continued. 


ParkJi. 


Jails. 


WorkhouKcs,  rt* forma lorii^s, 
I  etc. 


Land  and 
building!*. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


Total. 


lAnd  and 
build 
Ings. 


f275,000; 
5W,360 

197,309 

611,  M2, 

(a) 

107,000 

350.000, 

100,000 

2.4.000 
fiHO.OOO 
800,0001 
000,000. 
850. 1461 
402,500, 
612,fc03: 

"iiiooo. 

460.000 
150.000. 
78,000 
850.000, 
175.000. 

(P)  I 
48,000. 
(a)  I 
KW.OOOj 
230,000, 
I  nnn 


(«) 

d) 

16,845 

2,800 

86.2&1 

(a) 

700 

2,000 

(fl) 

60,66^ 

■3 


7ft' 

280| 

ft.OOOi 

1,5801 


100, 


60,000 


1,500 
500l, 

iP)      I 
2,000, 

(n) 
600 
500 
1,000 


175.a00| 
88,750 

(a)        ! 


500 
990 


(o) 


c 1275, 000 
C529,860 
165,376 
200,109 
648,176 
445.326 
167.000 
860,700 
lt52,O0O 
649.500 

25.000 
640.000 
305.000 
600,000; 
850,920 
402,780 
617.80:i' 
1,580 
114,000 
460,100 
150,000 

78.800 
351.600 
175.500 

(P) 

50,000 
155,810 
108,50'3 
230, 500 

51.U0O 


(a) 
(c) 


if) 


(e) 


(b) 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


(a 


(a) 
(0 


(.7) 


'(bj' 


Land  and    ..,_„_„ 
Total.    I    build-    I  ^PP^r*^- 
'     ings. 


tlis,  (;tc. 


I  Mar- 

-, .ginal 

'  I  nnm- 

I    Total.    I   bcr. 

I  I 


(ft) 
(0 


(M 


if) 
in 


(»■)      I      ('■)      I      (0      I 
(fi) '"{" *;^K», uio  *  * ' '$2.666, " ' *e42,"666! 


(O 


if) 


1^) 
§lo,000. 
(O 


(m) 
10.000 

(i>) 


■iM"*T"V/;r"i! 

SnlO       ei.S,510. 

in     I     (')     . 


(m)      I      {lu)      !    Ti:iK,00(J'. 
500         10,500" 

(7>)         ()')    ; '. 


,0001    n  45, 000; 


175.500 
34,740 
25,000 


(«) 


(e) 
(0 


T 


('0   I 

5,000; 

(f) 


(O   ' 
5, 00(> 


(«) 


(O 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
?2 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
8-1 
85 
86 
87 
^S 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
1(^ 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


24,000.; 
26,900. 
27,5001 
20,000; 

97,186 


1,0001 
600 
100 

1,000 
432 


25,000 
27.400 
27.600 
21,000 
97,618 


(ft) 
'(ft)* 


'(ft)" 


(ft) 
■"('ft')" 


75.000' 
500,0001 
190,000 
859. 700 

50.0001 
150.000 
<a) 
190,795 

93. 7.50 

28.00tf 
100, 00« 
215,  OOU 

20i;30ol 


250 

21,000 

1,000 

500 
15,000 


% 


1,000 

1,000 

600 

I6.O06I 


75.000 
500,250 
211,000 
800,700 

50.500 
165,000 
3^11.^3 
193,295 

91,003 

28,000 
101.000 
216.000 

20,000' 
217,300i 


I 


ic) 
r  25. 000 


(O 


(/) 

(O 


(f)    I. 

r2:\000. 

if)      |. 
(O      '. 


200. 


(ft) 

III 
\l\ 

(/) 


(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft 

^} 
(ft) 


(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(ft) 
(/) 


60,000 


(ft) 


(ft)       '        (ft) 


5,000        65,000 


k  Including  art  galleries,  inu-veums,  etc. 
I  Included  in  libraries.  '  • 

m  Included  in  workhouses,  reformatoritrs,  etc. 
n Including  jails. 

oInclude<l  in  land  and  buildings  for  schools. 
p  Included  in  other  a.ssuts. 
q  Included  in  Rcho<»ls. 

r  Buildings  only,  land  Included  In  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
8  Land  only. 
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Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
8:j 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
U4 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
lOi 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 


Cities. 


Libraries. 


T„„j.„,i      Books, 


Oakland,  Gal 

Lawrence.  Ma.«B 

New  Be<lford,  Ma&s 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . 

Springfield,  Mass 

Somerrille,  Mass... 
Troy.N." 


(a)        ' 

$30,000: 

57,000 
51,260 


Art  galleries,  miueumii,  etc 


Land  and 
buildings. 


Appara- 
tus, etc. 


25,000 


30,  OOOj 
8<?,( 


Hoboken.N.J UK),000| 

Evansville, Ind  ..... 
Mancholer, N.II  ... 

Utica.N.Y 

Peoria,  111 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Savannah,  Ga 

Salt  Lake  City.  Umh {/) 

San  Antonio.  Tex ; 

Duluth,  Minn I  lO.OtK) 

Erie,  Pa Jtlll.noW 

Elizabeth,  N.J ' I 


»').  000 


ko,oooi 

188.839! 
163,166' 


Total. 


73,484 


130,  OOa 


:^0.000! 

12,000! 

109,000< 


1*5,000. 
72.000',. 
195,000;. 


23,l96j       J  23, 495;. 


46, 1961 
Jt25.700* 


(Ki,  196 
Arl67,20a 


Wilkesbarre.Pa.... 
Kansas  City,  Kans . 

Harri.xburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Yonkcrs,  N.  Y 

Norfollc.  Va 

Waterbiiry,  Conn  . . 

ITolyoke,  Mays 

Fort  ^Yayne,  Ind. . . 
Youngstown.  Ohio. 
Houston,  Tex . 


I 


Covington,  Ky 

Akron,  Ohio , 

Dallas.  Tex 

Saginaw.  Mich 

Lanea.ster.  Pa 

Lincoln.  Xebr , 

Brockton.  Mass  — 
Binghumtoii,  N.  Y , 

Augu.stji,  Ga 

I'Hwtuclcet,  U.  I  . . 
Altoona.  I*a. 


91.000 

</0 


*26.*4i3l' 
20,000l 


117,413 
jf20,00O 


9,787i 


15,000' 


15.000^ 


15,000 


<7)        I         (7) 


(7) 


11.250 


(») 


9,000-. 
23,000^ 
16,500l 


20,250 
J  2:1. 000 
J  16.500 


28,fif23 


28,523 


Wheeling,  W.Va. 
'  MobUe,  Ala 


27,7- 


Birmingham,  Alu. 

Little  RtK-k,  Ark.. 

Springfield.  Ohio  . 

Galveston.  Tex  ... 

Taconia.  Wash 

Haverhill.  Man... 

Spokane,  Wash  . . . 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  . 

Dubuque,  Iowa . . . 

;  Quincy,  111 

'  South  Bend,  Ind.. 
'  Salem,  Masu 


(7) 


27,749 


(7) 


(/) 


(0       I 


(0 


100,  coo; 


r>K,  600 

•7)      I 
6,ooa 

«  16,000 


43,500 
44, 750 


26,5001 
4,500 
17,457 
36.000 
11,744 
25,000 


22.798 
42, 924 


126. 500 

4,500 

i 17, 457 

9t,600l 
111,711 

31,000 
s  16.000 


66, 29« 

^7,674' • I. 


.1. 


a  Not  rej>ortcd. 

b  Inoluaed  in  city  hall. 

c  Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 

d  Included  in  appanitus,  etc.,  for  asylums,  almshouses,  etc. 

6  Included  in  police  department. 

/  Included  In  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

j7lnclude<l  in  apparatus,  etc.,  for  police  department. 

A  Included  in  city  hall  and  police  department. 

i  Included  in  a.svlumM,  almshouses,  etc. 

J  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 
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and 
bridges. 

Markets. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 
houises 
and  bath- 
ing i>ooU 

and 
beaches. 

Water- 
works. 

GaK 
works. 

Electric- 
light 
plantrf. 

Other. 

$^000 
53.786 
d 168, 207 
4.040 
98.779 
71,241 

Total  as- 
sets. 

a$l,929,0a5 
4,590,527 

e  5, 706, 933 
2,220,867 
6,893,633 
8,313,155 

^2,711,784 
2.278.264 
3.060,684 
5,796,063 
1,490,406 
2,583,534 
1.329.020 
2,717,667 
7,673,600 
2,631,294 
5,967,415 
3,317,259 
985,732 
1,462,288 
1,757,870 
3.300,997 

J  3, 546, 438 
4,753,730 
2,938,717 
2,746,891 

0  3,858,414 
2.692.701 
2,403,213 
1,949.153 
2,632.604 
1.719.815 
2.458,501 

«?  2. 229. 679 
2,303.310 
1,705.047 
2,868,740 

0  2.586,130 
2, 795, 746 
3,544,514 
2,349.157 
2,952,W2 
1,788.510 
1,207,636 
1,402,380 
2,016,408 

104.008. 59» 

Map. 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 



66 



9S00,000 

$65,000 
198,433 
56,556 

$i,566 
1,600 
1,200 
2,000 

$i.567.49i 

67 

(0 

2,503,490 

68 
59 



1. 91*,  180 
/  706. 485 
1,000.000 
160.000 
1,000,000 
1,542,000 

60 

61 

$26,000 

62 

100.000 

50,000 

251,040 

10,000 

40.000 

15. 000 

967. 313 

26,000 

26,350 

369.056 

110,000 

623,091 

85,126 

248.998 

24,337 

98,795 

3,279 

63 

75.000 

20,666 

64 

333.486 

65 

65,000 

1,000 



66 
67 

25,000 

1 

20,000 
125,000 

1 

68 

66,666 

127,699 
12,500 

1,500,000 
4,271,792 

69 

50,000 



70 

ii6,666 

84.350 

37.600 

495 

"  ""  "1 

71 

2.039,570   ftWl  (VIO 

72 

96,870 

l.711,4{.5 

78 



74 

66,666 

150 

1 

75 

365.000 

1 

76 

65,000 
225,900 

2,022,W3 

1 

18,666 

2.'),  055 
Jt  555, 506 
50,000 
29,000 
35,860 
40.000 

200;  000 

77 

6,000 

..|. ....... 

78 

150,000 

32, 315 

i,59i.36:V 1 

1.2S2,43l' -     - 

79 

65.000 

(0 

(0 

80 

1.:<,>4.S(M 
1.2tl.7l2 
1,5<>0,000 
1,000,000 

1 

81 

(0 

1 

1,275 

i 

82 

15,000 

1 

83 

84 

i38.666 

(P) 
6,000 

10,000 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

85 

75,000 

l,lh5,521 

86 

300.000 



87 

4,596 

1,250.000 

900.000 

1,000,000 

391,4(.0 

913,211 

1,500,000 

1,000.000 

1,840,218 

1,:«3,190 

757.  SIT 

1,000,000 

8.450 
20.750 
13.600 

88 

125,000 

8.000 
60,000 

60.000 

89 

90 

69.;i08 
23,500 

91 

::::::::: 

151,751 
50.424 
1,440.000 
77.880 
107.  SOO 
4,000 
22,000 
34,250 

92 

.   12o,000 

93 

15.000 
87.133 

94 

95 

1 

96 

290,000 

100.000 

rl0;i,515 

25,000 

3,666 
15,500 
61,500 
22,000 
10,000 

409,716 

$i35,22i 

97 

96 

82  685 



99 

1 

35.000 

100 

235,000 

(i>) 

6S0. 726 
1.554.455 

8.000 
25,000 

101 

""456*666 

102 

101,089 

2,834 

1.204,S.'}0' 

898,924!       4!99l!95.'t 

103 

150,000 
285,500 

i,666 

1,5s.'),  760 
932,642 

87;  509 
464, 318 
26,100 
25,000 
24.885 
9.500 

3,710,191 
8,320,418 
950,510 
1,434,812 
1,230,975 
1.2.59.776 

104 



105 

27,717 

..: 

106 

...     . 

8.000 
12.000 

545.000 

107 

20,300 

......... 

108 

436,473' 

109 

52.400 

79,466 

1,500,000 



29,6531      3,339,808 

110 

Zlficludifi]  in  afipamttiH.  etc*,  for  A.-^ylumH,  alm.Hhou.scs,  etc. 
m  Not  liirlLiillng  jififinrutiis^  iHc. 
n  Including  npt44mjtnft.  f  te,.  ff^r  h<*pltala. 
oSrotincliidiTiw  ft^riiei?!  and  brld^os,  not  reported. 
yiriclTid^'d  in  liind  and  buildltigw  forelty  haXh 
flNoi  i III.  1  lull njf  uncoUectod  taxBs,  not  rejK)rted. 
r  Btitl«iiTiEHfin]y. 

•  fjAnd  im^]iirth,d  m  land  and  building?!*  for  as>-lum8.  almshouses,  etc. 
I  Not  Including  lnud, 
ulnclMdinK  liind  Tor  hcwpital?^. 
V  Including  land  ntid  buUdlngft  for  city  hall. 
wNot  including  caah  in  ttnmury,  unwUected  taxes,  and  hospitals,  not  reported. 
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Table  XXII.— ASSETS  (1)— Concluded. 


Mar- 

gllUil 

num- 
ber. 

1 
dUcs. 

Johnstown,  Ta 

Elmira.N.Y 

Allentown,  Pit 

Davenport,  Iowa 

McKee^port,  Pa 

Sprin«rfleld,Ill 

Cnclsea.Mass 

Chejrter.Pa 

York,l»a 

Maiden,  Ma« 

Topcka,  Kans 

Newton,  MaRs 

Sionxrity.Iowa 

Bayonne,N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  .. 

Fitchbiirp,  Mass 

Superior,  Wis 

Rockford.II! 

Taunton,  Mom 

Canton,  Ohio 

Butte,  Mont. 


Cash  in 
treasury. 


UncoUectr 
;  ed  taxe^. 


C-ash  and 

bonds  in 

pinking 

fund. 


City  hall. 


Land  and'  Appara- 
buildings.    tus,  etc. 


I 


Ul' 
U2 
U3  ! 
U4 
115 

lie 

117 
118 
IW 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133  ;  Montgomery,  Ala .. . 

m  I  Anbum.N.Y 

185  !  ChatUnooga,Tenn  , 


I 


$39,976 

r25, 162 

S88,915 

r21, 450, 

121,748 

43,031 

a  147, 613 

62,505 
152, 891 

56,373j 
41.789* 
132,511 

130,845 

c 45, 000, 
A  75,000 

175. 168 

190,198 

65.009 

21.2&1 

15.045 

(0 

122.  X19 

186,869 

370,955 

100,000 

27,  t21 

63,  IW 

47,353 

(0         i 

31.W/7 

18,509 

9,093 

66,026 

1S7,929 

278.381 

n  44, 000 

146. 193 

101.226 

.9.256 

102,000 

13S,0«7 

391,569 

1,617,431 

63,200. 

139,  ?J6 

64,400 

J 100, 000 
n 60. 000 

61.982 

431,912 

178, 7R1 

SO 

31,880 

20,482 

n  30. 000; 

100,700 

IS.a'il 

113,013 

p  30,000! 

2:« 

137,217 

459.431 

60,000; 

144, 677 

732, 619 

247,439 

(0      ; 

14,657 

45,.S66 

43. 536 

419. 652 

70.000 

129, 729 

12,K79 

13,110 

o  38, 000: 

90. 372 

2,638 

6.783 

959.300 

89,021 

;            53.119 

noo,ooo 

c'AOOo 

35,ooo; 

120,327 

6,068 

14, 985 

121,520 



*5,000i 

a  10. 250 

rf3.000^ 

A5,(XXH 

4,50a 

(()    ; 


Total. 


rx,4do 

alGT.tiiSS 
r4A.O00 
A».O0O 

4,500 
JT5.W0 

1 100.  on 

/ 107.  W) 

825 

fi49.fOU 

l<».2fi0 

S7.6U0 

J  120,000 

»  71.000 

M  31. 000 

j>  35.000 

«9.1.=^ 

iO 

2,3ft^ 

ao.an 

040,01X1 

r60,00CI 

itlOS,500 

<90,O00 

9,000 


a  Including  police  department  and  jails. 

b  Include<l  in  city  hull. 

f  Including  land  and  buildings  for  police  department  and  jails. 

d  Including  nprmrtitns.  etc.,  for  jails. 

f  Includiiijf  jails  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  department. 

/Included'in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 

oNot  including  land  and  buildings. 

A  Including  jail.«. 

<N(>t  rer>orted. 

1*  Including  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

cNot  including  apparatus,  etc. 
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misii 

uent. 

Fire  dopartisn 

Total. 

fis.aiH) 

Land  and 
buildlngfi. 

$170,000 

Schoolii. 

Appnra- 
tiw,  etc. 

Total. 
$498,000 

Mar- 

build- 

Taul. 

Kiual 
num- 
b«r. 

•600 

ta^DOO 

f  10, 1)00 

$*2S.000 

Ill 

._          . 

(fr) 

75.til(t) 

7t,7ia 

Utt,  710 

fi6H,0fX)| 

M.OOO 

621,000      112 

fl40& 

09.O(]Q 

3s,af»i 

IW,  f*W 

«(>-2.:«3 

•25,000 

687,383 

118 

cod 

27,500 

20,3CO 

NJ.HOO 

r.O7,7H0 

24,900 

582,  OiW 

114 

Jk^.^iOO 

A]/>.OOQ 

A»(,tiOU 

8^Q00 

30,906 

fi'i.SftS 

Mr.,  489 

33.000 

M8,4H9 

115 

Ai4,lJ0U 

A^,Qav 

A2»,00ti 

rn 

(0 

H2.800 

tJ^O.OOO 

iri.ooo 

402,000 

116 

^,UUO 

iO 

lt»l,WO 

»li«3C 

ll,0OD 

121,800 

490.500 

S'} 

t490,fi00 

117 

{() 

i 

16) 

(&) 

16,000 

ffl.S.OOO 

m  464, 110 

(0 

'500,000 

118 

1,000 

^6,378 

oM,000 

42,  (KM 

S8,  600 

KO.fiOO 

m 11.000 

TO  476, 110 

119 

.,..„.. 

100, 77^ 

m,im 

lti7,39y 

778,711 

75,700 

854,411 

120 

ul7.00Q 

1,000 

64,000 

sa,im 

W,  000 

4ri0.000 

16,000 

466,000 

121 

^.wo 

1I,&1A 

7«,616 

102,760 

7(3,910 

L!l«.6«> 

U) 

(0 

1,021,150 

122 

Ain.«jo 

h%im 

A^,000 

sa,Di)o 

6t>.  i;« 

7(9.1i00 

20.000 

769.200 

123 

l/l 

i.m 

i^i.iiao 

»i,ooo 

f>ti,wa 

1:51,000 

a'.o,ooo 

70,000 

430,  (XJO 

124 

</' 

w 

.^aou 

ft4l,!€0 

fri7, 4W 
24,  *K» 

A^^,r«o 

irxi.fioo 

5,000 

161,500 

125 

<t> 

(*) 

('1! 

M,**1 

8i.:»o 

IKi.OOO 
5^7,730 

12,000 

195.000 

126 

la.uua 

%^ 

45,  (M7 

7I,|«U 

107.03^ 

17S.57tf 

29,940 

617,670 

127 

^'IJ 

ftl:i,o«u 

A«,513 
LI,  7^ 
651,000 

('■) 

A74,t!0l! 

4!iH,0fll 

(0 
9.562 

42^,623 

128 
129 

10.  iMM 

i.oeo 

l),OOCl 

iB0,W0 

171, 7H2 

198,788 
f>70,000 

20,000 

218.783      130 

ji.«» 

'M.mm 

'^,m 

h'J,  000 

26,700 

596.700,     131 

t/> 

10,500 

ijKKSm 

IT  10, 300 

1K1,43» 

ir7tf.y38 

47S,70O 

30,920 

506,620      132 

*^^ 

7,000 

y7,000* 

ff  14,000 

17,000 

i:n,000 

16.>.0U0 

5,000 

170,000      133 

t/^ 

fiOO 

»i,500 

^,<S50 

fwi.aW 

420.000 

130.000 

650,000,     134 

RUM) 

1,77a 

15,771 

^«10 

62,0W0 

77,000 

3*1,000 

10,000 

»I4,000 

135 

/ In<'luding police  depurimcnt,  ddcks  and  whancss,  and  land  *uid  buildlnK>«  for  fire  deimrtment. 
fw  Including  lihmrics. 

n  Including  land  and  buildings  for  p<ilicc  depurimcnt. 
o  Including  land  and  bnilding.s  for  jallH. 
!>  Including  police  department. 

q  Including  one  lire  station  and  Innd  and  buildings  for  i>ollce  department  and  jails, 
r  Including  jails,  land  and  buildings  for  i.»o!lce  department,  and  one  lire  8tnti<>n. 
8  Not  including  one  fire  Htation  included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
t  Including  one  engine  houne,  markets,  and  land  and  biiildingn  for  police  department  and  jails. 
IX  Including  iailii,  one  engine  honsc,  niarkctH,  and  land  and  buildings  for  police  dei>artmeut. . 
r  Not  includiug  one  engiiio  house  iucluded  iu  laud  uud  buildings  for  city  ball. 
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Table  XXII.— ASSETS  (2)-<}onoluded. 


Mar- 
^nal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Libraries. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Books, 

apparatus, 

etc. 

Total. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

App*r»- 
luu,  etc. 

Tout  ' 

Ill 

Johnstown,  Pa 

112 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

*:::::::::'"  ■; i 

113 

Allentown,  Pa 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

6819,200 
57,000 

46,000 

6  $19, 200 
67,000 

d55,000 
61,500 

1. 

115 

McKeesport,  Pa 

116 

Springfield,  111 

155.000 
15,500 

' 

117 

Cnelsea,  Mass 

118 

Chester,  Pa 

119 

York,  Pa 

A 30, 000 
60,500 

15,000 

30,000 
15,200 
10,000 
11,640 

A60,000 
75,700 

d 10,000 
26,640 

120 

Maiden,  Mass 

121 

Topeka,  Kans 

(«•) 

0')       1        (*) 

122 

Newton,  Mass 

123 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 

124 

Bayonne,  N.J 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

125 

. 

126 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

127 

Fitchburg,  Sf ass 

92,400 

54,078 

'^584 
24,500 

146,478 
24,500 

128 

Superior,"Wi8 

(0 

W)          {<)    j 

129 

Rockford,  111 

180 

Taunton,  Mass 

1 

131 

Canton,  Ohio 

.. 

..,//^y^ /".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

100,000 

48,068 

148,068 

133 

Montgomery,  Ala 

184 

Auburn,  N.Y 

25,000 

26,000 

135 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 



— : 

1               1 

a  Included  in  city  hall. 

5  Land  only. 

c  Included  in  police  department. 

d  Not  including  land  and  buildings. 

eNot  reported. 

/Not  including  apparatus,  etc 

g  Included  in  schools. 
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FtrkL 

Jails. 

Workhouses,  reformatories, 
etc. 

Mar- 
gina» 
num- 
ber. 

Land  and 
buildings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Totol. 

Land  and 
build- 
ings. 

AppaTa- 
tus,  etc. 

Total. 

Land  and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

980.000 
90,006 
46.000 
72,000 
41,00(^ 
62.600 

231.406 

150,000 

201,106 

26.000 

20,000 

100.000 

5.000 

40,000 
12l»,150 

20,000 
71,760 
61,600 

$500 

2.000 

•       980,500 
92,000 
45.000 
76.000 
41,000 
55,500 
/231,400 
85.000 

183,000 

201,106 
27,000 

260,000 
20,000 

100,000 

6.000 

40,100 

126,276 

20,000 
73,060 
51,800 

1      _,.... 

Ill 

(a) 

(^) 
(a) 
\c) 

(a) 

(«) 
a) 

CI 

(a) 

112- 

118 

4,000 

1 

114 

1 

US' 

3.000 

i3;ooo 

::::::::::i:::::::::: 

116 

ur 

1 

1 

118> 

1 

1 

119^ 

::::::::::i':: : "" 

j 

120* 

1,666 

(0 

(0 

0) 

(W) 

121 

122: 

^,000 

(0) 

(0) 

"(5)**' 

$6,050 
(0) 

..  . 

VIS- 

12# 

125- 

100 

125 

(0 



12S< 

1 

127 

r.i 

{.1 

(0) 

(O 

u) 

(0 

12» 
129- 

1,300 
300 

130^ 

(n) 
6,000 

600 

d566 
(a) 
{a) 
(a) 

6,170 

131 

■'::':*::::::::::: 

182: 

40,000 

8,000 

110,000 

600 

40,600 

8,000 

116,000 

138- 

1 

134 

6,000 

13^ 

h  Including  land  and  buildings  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc. 
i  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  libraries. 

i  Included  in  other  assets. 
Included  in  libraries  and  in  other  assets. 
Ilncludcd  in  land  and  buildings  for  police  department, 
m  Included  in  police  department  and  in  other  assets, 
n  Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
0  Included  in  tire  department. 
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Table  XZIL— ASSETS  (8)— Oondnded. 


lUr- 

giDAl 

num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Uospltals. 

Asyluma,  almfihoi 

[]sca,«te. 
Total. 

Docks 

and 

wfa&nres. 

Land 
and 
build- 
ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Total. 

Land 

and 

build- 

ings. 

Appara- 
tus, etc. 

Ill 

Johnstown,  Pa 

, 

112 
113 
114 
115 
116 

Elniini,N.Y 

Allentuwn.Pa 

a  9138,  DUO 

asias,ooo 

:::::;::::!:::::::::: :: :: ::: :::: ::: i 

Davenport,  Iowa 

' 

«0.000^ 

4,OU0| 

McKeesport,  Pa 

' 

Spriuglleld,  111 i- -- 



117 

Cneljiea,  Mmw. 

3,(XK^       (6) 

c3,000 

....::...! :::::  """i 

118 

Che«ter,Pa 

K)     1 

119 

York,  Pa i ' ! 



130 

Maiden,  Ma.H8 ; ' 

•32,000 

t6,392 

$38,392 

121 

j 

122 

Newton,  Maw 

Sioux  city,  Iowa 

!!!!!!!!!!"'!!*!*!!! 

35,000 

2,3c(l 

87,381 

, 

128 

t 

124 

Bayonnc,  N.J ' 

..: i:.::::..:.:i:::::;:::: 



75,  IM>' 

125 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  . . . . 

3a,  500 

S500 

40,000 

12C 

1                    >                       1 

127 

Fitchburg,  Maw 

Superior,  Wis 

(b)       I        <M 

190,000 
Kb) 
1,335 

41,000 

5,7iK* 

46,7U9 

j 

128 

v5)        1 

129 

Kockford,Ill 

Taunton.  Mafis. .,..,.. 

l,33o 





130 

37,500 

6,000 

43.500 

j 

181 

Canton,  Ohio 

500 

160 

^-A> 

132 

Butte  Mont           

::::::::::     :;  -  i 

183 
135 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Auburn    N.  Y 

4,000 

500 

4,500 

10.000^ 

Chattanooga,  Tenn . . . 

43,000 

10,000 

53,000 

1 

1 1 

a  Proi>erty  owned  by  city,  management  private. 
5  Not  reported. 

c  Not  including  apparatus,  etc. 

d  Not  iucluding  apparatus,  etc.,  for  city  hall,  police  department,  schools,  parks,  and  ho«pita]^  not 
reported. 


8TATI8TI0S   OF   CITIES. 
Table  XXII.—ASSETS  (S)— Concluded. 
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Ferries 

aud 
bridges. 

Markets. 

Ceme- 
teries. 

Bath 
houses 
and  bath- 
ing pools 

and 
beaches. 

Water- 
works. 

Oas 
workH. 

Electrlf- 

light 

plunts. 

Other. 

Totiil  as- 
sets. 

Mar- 
ginal 
num.- 

bex< 

1114.900 
220,000 

$8t),B00 
22,500 

Stt7R,»Da 
l,6il7,852 
l,584,22fi 
1,(^42,260 
2,Q5D.0flC* 
T ,  U77,  ?>^ 

S7'.iJ>'i'.'?i 
13.27^,874 
2,080.901 
2,69A,9S« 

i,m9,-ssi) 
9«i,My 

1,591,143 

J,450,Wa 

7B7,41^ 

111 

$76,666! 

ita 

$115,078 

1 

13 

"Hbolm 



10,000 

14 



35,000 

529,027 
1,035,000 

117,20& 

41,^LV> 

;:!,::."  J) 

/  I  ^,  li.it> 

liv.aw 

52,721 
21«.S]!t 
6lLt,«17 

fi 

* 

$100, 000 

n 

427,000 


117 



! 

lis 

:::::::::::'::::::::::r:::::::::i:::: :: ::'::::::::: :::i:: :::::::i:::: ::::: 

119 

30, 000" 

1,073,781 

120 

68,000 

' 

80,000 

|'3T 

6.300 
7,500 



2,685,2;« 

1,000,000 

525,000 

i4 

1jO,000 



123 



124 

300.000 

100,000 

125 

i.  284, 424 
1,696,561 

635,154 

1,219,.V)9 

623, 171 

1 

m 

4. 000 

(ft) 
159,490 

11,100 
(ft) 

i 

in 

(ft) 

(ft) 

r  '  " 

128 

1 

92,  f>y 
49,  no 
5,^X10 

.^'>.  i:m 
76,  HM 
],1JU0 

129 

44,800 

$1,500 

149,4>40 

130 

31,000 

131 

132 

(9) 

7,5661 
18.000 

1,000,000 
651,008 

1 

13d 

K2,000 

":**:  ■;*i 

1^ 

135 

'• i 

e  Included  in  city  hall. 

/Including  apparatiu*.  etc.,  for  art  galleries,  museums,  etc.,  and  Jails. 

^Included  in  land  and  buildings  for  city  hall. 
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TABI.E  XXIII.— PER  CAPITA  DEBT,  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY.  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCE. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


CiUea. 


1  New  York,  N.  Y  .... 

2  I  Chlcaffo,  111.  (d) 

3  I  Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

4  I  St.  Louis,  Mo 

6  I  Boston,  Ma£8 

6  Baltimore,  Md 

7  Cleveland,  Ohio 

8  i  Buffalo,  N.Y 

9  San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

10  I  Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 

11  I  Pittsburg,  Pa 

12  *•  ^  ' 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 


Net 
debt. 


Assessed 
valuation 
of  real  and 
per!M)nal 
property. 


New  Orleans.  La 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Newark,  N.J 

Jersey  City, N.J 

Louisville.  Ky 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . 

Providence.  R.  1 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Denver,  (>)lo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Worcester,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

New  Haven,  Conn .. 

Paterson.  N.  J 

Fall  River.  Ma-ss 

St.  Joseph.  Mo 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Los  Angeles,  Cal  .... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Scranton,Pa 

Lowell,  Mass 

Albany.N.Y 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Portland.  Oreg 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Grand  Rauids,  Mich. 

Dayton,  Onio 

Richmond,  Va 


$81. 

19. 

32. 

82. 
rt)l. 

62. 

37. 

44. 

n. 

79. 
57. 
51. 
17. 
23. 
52. 
57. 
80. 
87. 
84. 
80. 
24. 
29. 
51. 
65. 
16. 
49. 
42. 
45. 
47. 
70. 
81. 
M. 
35. 
15. 
63. 
13. 
29. 
7. 
33. 
33. 
66. 
62. 
30. 
21. 
37. 
78. 


Expenditures  for  maintenance. 


a$l,063. 11 
162.82 
702.  ?2 
679.44 

2,013.18 
759.-24 
892.30 
697.74 

1,196.55 
633.57 

1,096.28 
514. 62 
855.33 
554.89 
680.84 
610.02 
452.06 
591.02 
490.79 

1,094.08 
748.83 
454.53 
531.31 
710.73 
519.58 
405. 44 
651.21 
512.46 
946.15 
840.07 
»•  1,071.02 
462. 85 
689.98 
229.06 
348.03 
659.65 
373.45 
228.90 
753. 19 
732. 95 

1,028.08 
326.83 
591.71 
494.08 
498.07 
819. 52 


Police 
depart- 
ment, in- 
cluding 

police 
courts, 

jails. 

work- 
houses, 
reform- 
atories, 
etc. 


t3.50 
2.39 
2.65 
2.98 
/6.28 
2.15 
1.28 
2.28 
2.93 
2.18 
1.60 

.99 
1.91 
L20 
1.49 
1.69 
2.11 
1.89 
1.12 
2.05 

.90 
1.52 
L34 
L34 

i.as 

.99 
1.05 
1.14 
L20 
1.43 
L90 
1.14 
L32 

.65 

.88 
1.87 

.96 

.57 
1.41 
1.73 
L35 

.62 
1.58 

.99 
1.00 
1.26 


Fire 
de- 
part- 
ment. 


$1.48 

.95 

.78 

1.25 

2.15 

.90 

1.19 

1.87 

1.72 

1.51 

L56 

.89 

1.71 

1.89 

.83 

L16 

1.09 

1.26 

1.59 

L99 

1.00 

L38 

1.18 

L50 

1.05 

.86 

1.02 

1.85 

l.?A 

1.58 

1.28 

1.13 

1.17 

.61 

1.15 

1.21 

.81 

.60 

L20 

1.45 


1.23 

1.26 

.91 

1.08 


Schools. 


Tcnal. 


5  $4.74 
3.66 
2.67 
2.62 
5.31 
2.37 
2.87 
3.24 
3.66 
i3.22 
2.67 
1.49 
2.81 
2.68 
3.91 
3.62 
2.28 
2.51 
3.63 
3.78 
3.26 
3.08 
2.T2 
3.61 
4.69 
2.90 
2.65 
3.19 
4.51 
3.75 
3.50 
2.81 
2.80 
L34 
3.65 
4.34 
L36 
3.25 
3.40 
3.28 
5.06 
2.71 
1.68 
3.14 
3.45 


fO.78 

C$1.88' 

$19.24 

$31.62 

.25 

.62 

3.73  ' 

n.49 

.90 

.82 

7.82 

LVU 

.90 

L07 

6.81 

15.63 

1.30 

3.43 

^16. 92 

A34.39 

.80 

.75 

8,42 

1.V39 

.63 

.39 

5.78 

12.14 

.98 

1.19 

7.40  , 

16.96 

.69 

L04 

7.43 

17.47 

L04 

.93 

9.74 

1?%.62 

.95 

L84 

11.74 

19.86 

.73 

.45 

9.70   : 

14.25 

% 

L90 

3.40 

11.73 

L09 

5.19 

1121 

/.83 

1.78 

9.16 

mis.  00 

.87 

.50 

11.  M 

19.  W 

.83 

n.92 

013.52 

•JD.75 

.68 

1.28 

6.37 

1.^98 

.73 

LIS 

6,02 

11.22 

1.71 

L55 

10.11 

•.:1. 19 

.66 

.68 

3.34 

9.M 

.47 

.64 

4.53  1 

11.62 

1.15 

1.10 

6.W 

14.29 

1.77 

L12 

13.08 

22.42 

.74 

.66 

4.42  ; 

12.60 

.58 

.82 

5.11  ! 

n.-j6 

% 

1.27 

9.36 

15.35 

.68 

7.30 

14.16 

.98 

2.48 

10.73  1 

2L25 

LOl 

i>1.49 

^7.92 

17.  IS 

.72 

L86 

4.35 

13.11 

.71 

LOS 

4.28 

11.15 

.93 

pL60 

ql,T2 

15.44 

% 

.34 

L77 

4.n 

.59 

.7.20  ; 

14. 2S 

.43 

1.66 

4.26 

13. 1» 

.44 

1.14 

3.M 

8.55 

.43 

.26 

1.69 

6.70 

.90 

.63 

6.22 

13.76 

.76 

.69 

6.68  1 

14.5rt 

.77 

2.32 

13.09  ! 

28.57 

.61 

.49 

6.62  1 

11. « 

.82 

«.49 

(6.81  ; 

1L61 

(*) 

.49 

6.27  1 

1L15 

.65 

.62 

4.13  1 

10.56 

.37 

.89 

9.29  1 

14.43 

■     a  Including  10.33  liable  for  toxes  for  State  purposes  only,  $21.62  exempt  from  local  tajces  for  SUte 
purposes,  ana  $6:{.91  for  special  franchiscM. 

b  Including  $0.06  for  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  $0.05  for  Normal  College. 

c  Including  $0.11  for  removal  of  snow  and  ice. 

d  Not  including  data  relating  to  stinltary  diijtrict  of  Chicago. 

e  Including  net  county  debt. 

/Including  $2.29  expended  by  county. 

0  Including  $0.29  expended  by  county. 
]^  Including  $2.58  expended  by  county. 

i  Not  inrlu<iing  $11.48  special  bonds  and  interest  declared  invalid  by  State  supreme  court. 
4  Including  $0.34  for  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Jc  Electric-light  plant  operated  by  city. 

1  Not  including  expenditures  by  Unitcfl  States  Government  for  lighting  of  public  parks  and  spaces, 
m  Including  expenditures  by  United  States  Government  for  waterworks,  but  not  including  expend- 
itures by  United  States  Government  for  lighting  of  public  parks  and  spaces. 

n  Including  expenditures  for  garbatre  removal. 

o  Expenditures  for  garbage  removal  included  in  street  expenditures. 

p  Including  expenditures  lor  sewers. 

q  Expenditures  for  sewers  included  in  street  expenditures. 

r  Including  exemptions. 

«  Expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling  included  in  expenditnres  for  all  other  i 

{Including  expenditures  for  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling. 
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|llL»  XXUL-PKR  CAPITA  riEBT,  A9SKS5SEr»  VALUATION  OF  rROPKKTY.  AND  EXPEKPI- 
TURK2S  F0&  UAUiTJSSA»C£r-Canmned. 


ExiRUitlltuMa  Ua  lOAlxiteiiiuioo. 


I 


u,*\\J I 


11.17 

>.61 
17.01 

28. 2» 
32.31 

17.8© 

>7l  (L' 


,  '^i,-U 

J 'a.77 

lad aft. ad 

I  11.  w 

l;l. 'A> 


m.......  110.95 

N\J I  61   bt 

.  I'ft '  ll.(i?> 

!■* 2».5^» 

!'.'.,. ....J  25.fi« 
V.,. 70.  4i 

I  ........J  m.m 

Xmn  ...|  ao.2f> 


I  'II , » 

br 

ruN.Y.. 


4U7,«» 
873.65 

670. 19 
3(».57 
cT4<i3.2fi 
886.06 
753. 9fi 

(36.  «7 

yi>7  111 


61^,^ 
468,14 
129.13 
&7».«t 
72d.lO 
166.74 

6»i  lU 

Sjrj,m 
srj.77 

83CI.55 

899. 9a 
797.21 
i^.1.4X 
353,39 
809.26 
631. 6:{ 

«l.\7l 

411,  U7 

448,55 
40^2.  lA 

532.97 
470.  62 
S.*^.  (] 

412.  47 
009.18 
415.  fie 


Police 

d«|iiirt- 

Strctn 

|. ..«£,. J. 

FJr« 

Un"'" 

c\- 

All 

de- 
part 

St'luwJs. 

pur- 

ToUl. 

•k- 

mont. 

ihk. 

ll«hL- 

(H.K»e», 

inr 

tiiorieB, 

VUi, 

iun 

fl.02 

isi.tr7 

90.56 

090, 8i 

5$L38 

19.98 

.9t* 

1.16 

2.78 

.28 

.42 

9.00 

14,60 

l.f*5 

IM 

4.W 

.TJ 

3,04 

6.72 

16.  tut 

.80 

.65 

2.40 

.77 

,5-2 

3,45 

8.49 

1.10 

.48 

2,19 

.60 

.48 

3.59 

8.44 

l.»5 

.99 

2.S9 

,n 

.52 

3,49 

9.67 

1.11 

.94 

2.01 

.25 

.4;i 

4,7<l 

9.63 

.98 

1.05 

2.46 

.79 

1. 01 

4. -23 

10.52 

i.ao 

1.40 

3.59 

.n 

1.52 

11.02 

19.50 

I.IH 

l.SkI 

4.41 

l.Ol 

M2 

2,21 

,11.72 

.96 

.86 

2.74 

.53 

LOl 

6.82 

12.91 

l-OT 

1.26 

}i,t» 

.86 

1.16 

8.69 

17.42 

TO 

LUl 

4.24 

,T2 

.39 

3,87 

10.43 

<i3 

l.tiO 

6.H7  , 

.99 

l.:ki 

9,81 

20,16 

,m 

.99 

4.58 

..S7 

1.41 

9.57 

18. 40 

i.&fl 

.85 

2.41 

,99 

1-36 

5.74 

12.91 

l.KH 

1. 28 

3.09 

.13 

.24 

5.96 

12.88 

.90 

.96 

8.01 

.Sit 

.28 

3.?2 

9,42 

.rs 

1.46 

2.10 

1.01 

LCI 

4.27 

U.23 

.81 

L31 

2.97  , 

1.17 

.70 

fi.3S 

12.24 

l.ftO 

I. Ob 

3.41 

.78 

.67 

3.G3 

10.85 

1.40 

.91 

cAb 

.54 

/,fi<i 

if  6,22 

A  9. 78 

1.6*; 

1.4:i 

U} 

.n7 

101 

6,51 

J  11.32 

.74 

.71 

4.18 

.52 

l.OJ 

<S,5& 

l.H,70 

.85 

.71 

2.12 

.11 

1.19 

4.61 

9.59 

k.92 

Jtl.79 

it  4.  OH 

Jt.45 

t.62 

HI,  16 

I;l8.97 

.6.S 

.97 

2.68 

JH) 

,M7 

2.96 

8.32 

.90 

.41 

2.13 

.44 

.41 

5,99 

10.28 

.78 

.70 

2.69 

,71 

.47 

1.49 

6.79 

.87 

.67 

X77 

,62 

.48 

4.61 

UL02 

.61 

.44 

2.79 

,»J6 

.,52 

3.34 

M.25 

1.16 

1.44 

3,61 

.84 

1.67 

12.42 

21.17 

l.Sl 

.52 

1,06 

1.23 

1.16 

8,52 

17,30 

1.23 

.99 

1.12 

.46 

1.08 

11.46 

16.iS3 

.92 

.n 

3.65 

.48 

.39 

3.09 

9.34 

1.^ 

L41 

4.18 

,61 

,70 

7,38 

15.33 

,69 

1.16 

2.40 

.61 

.45 

3.04 

8,86 

.97 

.70 

2,m 

.52 

.46 

2.39 

7,85 

M3 

h'J7 

%V 

,26 

1,5:* 

6.19 

12  64 

.98 

.Hi 

3.15 

,31 

.69 

6.86 

10,85 

.87 

1.38 

a.17 

.Kl 

i.81 

3.35 

no.  41 

.98 

♦  «2 

1.90 

.53 

,82 

5. 71 

10,76 

.76 

.58 

3.50 

.69 

,47 

3.98 

9.S« 

.42 

.!» 

l.M 

.63 

,39 

1.9f> 

5.64 

.«8 

.07 

3.03 

.42 

.40 

3,7H 

8,68 

.99 

I.  JW 

3.38 

.67 

3.52 

6,67 

t6, 59 

.79 

.6«J 

3.50 

1,06 

,n 

2.70 

9.47 

1.49 

l.HM 

(m) 

.61 

.22 

6.52 

rf9.22 

1.22 

.97 

H.  19 

,l!<l 

1.12 

10.70 

18.01 

.46 

.M 

2.'^ 

.42 

.41 

2,52 

6.66 

.84 

,90 

3.G2 

'?!. 

.3H 

5.71 

10.45 

.95 

.54 

M) 

p. 63 

qB.tb 

1597 

49,4^ 
13.76 
41.!?7 

ai.oi 

18.  II 
42- 7J 

^Km 

17.92 
4H.*J8 

KM'..  82 

aa.13 

16.  47 
21.37  \ 

U'tmlum  ttirliiUuil  ill  eic[wn<lUurt;t(  Uit  all  iiiUcr  fmrpugms. 


-1  .it«i  fiTji!  ro'lntr. 


ii<*1  in  cxp<<fifliiur*is  iut  nil  olhcr  purposes. 
iii{  htmI  glM*2  rimtT<liwU*«l  U»i»iihi»ton  fun3. 


in  .-i  ckiinlrig  uid  sprtakllag  iwid  (orbypitjpcsrty  owwera. 
-  Hud  comily  f^r  nchcxiln. 


J)  IfK  liiiliiii,'  -  .\|u  iiih(nn     (■►:  j,;iirim>.M   rt»if*ovttl.  execpl  dend  animali, 

9  j^]>ctidltgr«^  for  gArl)«ge  r«m»)vu},  «;xt:i)»i  dcnd  Aiiiitittlx,  IttiUudvd  til  tuevt  «i|i«DdUun)iw 
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Table  XXin.—PER  CAPITA  DEBT.  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY,  AND  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  MAINTENANCE— Concluded. 


Expenditure.^^  for  maintenanrrc. 

Police 

; 

1 

depart- 

1 

i 

Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 

Cities. 

Net 
debt. 

ARSPssed 
valuation 
of  real  and 
perwmal 
property. 

ment,  in- 
cluding 
p4>lice 
courts, 
jails, 
work- 

hOTL^en, 

Fire 
de- 
pa  r^ 
ment. 

Schools. 

Munie 
ipal 

light- 
Ing. 

street 

v^nm-  Jill 

tun-.    «"^J5 
except    P'if.^ 
light-    P**^^- 
ing. 

TtitAl. 

refr>rm- 

atoricfi. 

S.\5.3*< 

etc. 
Sl.rM) 

CO.JW 

cU.iTJ 

99 

Birralnffham,  Ala... 

«42f'..  58 

(I  SO.  73 

$0.47 

b90.h\ 

</aM.76 

100     Little  lUH-k,  Ark.... 

5. 68 

387.  :A 

.SI 

.86 

2.11 

{f) 

.18  .     2.23 

6.19 

101  1  SprinKtield.Ohio.... 

24. -21 

461. 78 

72 

.62 

2.77 

.JM 

1.21  !    8.53 

9.69 

102  1  Galvl•^ton.Tex 

>>3.12 

70t;.69 

(/'* 

</) 

'./) 

</) 

%^'L 

a' 

108     Tacoma.  Wash 

ii:>.(w 

5.^».  94 

.92 

1.22 

3.34 

in 

30.45 

104     Haverhill,  Mjlss 

:«).  w 

711.31 

.ss 

1.38 

3.46 

.97 

1.73!    7.77 

16.19 

106     Spokane,  Wash 

77.  Wl 

52S.  r.5 

1.15 

1.81 

8.29 

.27 

1. 13  '    ft.  12 

15.77 

106 

Terre  Haute,  I  nd 

10.70 

55»;.  to 

.9S 

1.10 

3.65 

.65 

.58       8,23 

10.19 

107 

Duliuquo,  Iowa 

Quincy,  111 

4I..V> 

65K.  r,7 

.77 

.83 

2.81 

.66 

.79       3.88 

9.74 

108 

28.01 

127. 23 

.SO 

.75 

L94 

.53 

.40       2.77 

7.19 

109 

South  B<>nd,Ind  .... 

•jn.r>i 

417.99 

.59 

.82 

2.49 

.50 

.42  •    2.90 

7.72 

110 

Balem,  Ma.-« 

(fit.  (« 

775.29 

l.l»8 

.91 

3.46 

1.12 

1.48  j     9.1H 

17.26 

111 

Johnstown,  Pa 

10.40 

3>'5.  16 

.51 

.28 

2.  (VI 

.49 

.40l     1.46 

5.  78 

112 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

:i0.42 

493.  M 

1.13 

1.91 

2.89 

1.22 

1.01  '    4.m 

12.79 

113 

Allen  town,  Pa 

17.  H9 

619.53 

.:^> 

.63 

2.19 

.55 

.38  :    2.4U 

6.75 

114 

Davenport,  Iowa 

12. 51 

408.  M 

.71 

.70 

3.78 

.65 

.70  ;    8.00 

9.54 

115 

McKeej«iH)rt.  Pa 

M.  (JO 

514.  :t5 

//.71 

.m 

2.53 

.47 

.48 

/3.21 

8.23 

lit) 

Sprlnjrflold.  Ill 

Chelsea.  Maw 

:».06 

16:5.  77 

.97 

1.15 

2.79 

.62 

.53 

8.39 

9.  45 

117 

:«.U0 

695. 93 

l.ni 

.96 

8.50 

.M 

1.21 

«.23 

13.  72 

118 

Chester,  Pa 

22.64 

437.91 

.71 

.39 

2.58 

.66 

.57 

2.57 

7.48 

•  119 

York, Pa 

12.82 

501.80 

.  52 

.40 

J  1.91 

.62 

.24 

*1.56 

6.25 

130 

Maiden,  Ma-Hs 

45. 24 

810. 59 

.99 

1.02 

4.14 

.87 

2.40 

9.4« 

18.90 

121 

Toi>eka,  Kans 

Newton.  Maw* 

27.44 

34S.  9M 

.70 

.81 

s.ro 

.01 

.87 

8.88 

9.77 

122 

1.^8. 76 

1.716.10 

2.01 

1.89 

6.  «V» 

l.W 

4.59 

19.58 

85.28 

123 

Sioux  City.  Iowa 

(V).  72 

161.33 

.6H 

.77 

3.28 

.52 

.78 

6.  OR 

12.  Of. 

124 

Bayonne,  N..T 

.v..  90 

40S.  12 

1.24 

.33 

3.72 

1.11 

.46 

9.42 

16.28 

125 

Knoxvllle.  Tenn.... 

43.12 

31.3.48 

.72 

.77 

1.44 

.75 

rs6 

in,3. 37 

M  7. 91 

126 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  .. 

30. 62 

3s:i.  38 

..V. 

.19 

1.S9 

.55 

.96 

2.98 

7.73 

127 

FitchburK,  Mavj< 

41.85 

743.  :i9 

1.07 

.90 

S.  52 

.99 

1.62 

8.18 

16.2^ 

128 

Superior,  Wi"* 

Rockfoni.  Ill 

41.15 

382.31 

.  n 

1.14 

3.(»5 

.31 

.75 

9.18 

1.5.  y) 

129 

H.20 

169. 62 

.53 

.77 

3.11 

.68 

1.07 

2.76 

H.  '/-• 

130 

Taunton,  Mass 

45.90 

610. 73 

1.29 

.K5 

3.t'.5 

.29 

1.35 

8.  II 

1\  M 

131 

Canton.  Ohio 

:jo.  15 

359.  78 

.71 

.92 

8.51 

.77 

.92 

4.22 

11.  "^'» 

132 

Butte,  Mont 

19.22 

IfZi.  21 

2.12 

1.99 

0  6.1.H 

.70 

1.63 

8.41  ! 

16.  jy 

133 

MontKoraery,  Ala  ... 

67.57 

413.75 

l.:« 

.96 

.99 

.(K 

.64 

8.7S 

li.  H'> 

134 

Auburn.  N.V 

23. 00 

46*<.  59 

.5s 

.6S 

2.71 

.92 

.59 

5.86 

11.:^! 

135 

ChattanooKa,  Tenii  . 

29. 15 

410.27 

Hi6 

1.12 

LoO 

1.03 

.44 

4.«j 

10. 1I 

aNot  incln<ling  ^)M  expen«led  by  .'^tate  an<l  c<«iiity.  but  including  expenditures  for  libraries. 
6  Not  in<'huling  exjM'nilU'ires  for  street  Hpriiikling.  i>aid  for  by  iiroperty  ownen*. 
cExpenditurcH  f«>r  librurii-s  inclufled  in  rxpenditures  for  schiH>is. 

dNot  including  8U.M  exiK-ndi^l  l»y  State  and  county  for  heho-*!.-.  and  exi>enditures  fi»r  street  sprink< 
ling  iMiid  UtT  by  pn>iH*rty  ownoni. 

e  Electric-light  plant  operate*.!  by  rity. 
/Notreiiorted. 

^  Including  ^.90  trust  fnnd««. 
Expenditure**  for  jjolice  courts,  jails,  workhouse**,  reformatorict,  etc.,  included  in  expemUtun^s 
for  all  <»lher  purixw^*'*- 

t  Including  exix-nditures  fi»r  poli<'e  courts,  jails,  workhouses.  rcfonnat<»rit>«,  etc. 

i  Including  exiK.'n<liture>  for  libraries,  art  galleries,  nm-eum'*,  rtc. 

Ic  Expenditures  for  libra rii-s.  art  galleries,  inuseums  etc.,  ineludiN]  in  expenditures  for  w»hool!«. 

I  Including  expenditure.-?  for  garbajje  removal,  but  uot  including  exi»eudlturv>  for  Mreel  sprinkling 
paid  for  by  iirop«.*rty  ownen*. 

m  KxprrKlftures  for  garbage  removal  inrbuled  in  ."Jtrfot  expenditure*!. 

M  .N'ot  including  exiH'nditures  for  strett  sprinkling  imid  for  by  proi^Tty  owners. 

o  Including  expenditures  for  school  district  extcuuing  beyoiid  city  limit;. 


STATISTICS  OF  HONOLULU,  H.  I. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation  into  the  statistics  of  cities  of 
the  United  States  having  80,000  population  or  over,  the  results  of 
which  are  presented  in  the  preceding  article,  an  etfoil:  was  made  to 
secure  data  relative  to  Honolulu^  H.  I.,  similar  to  those  secured  for 
the  135  cities  which  are  included  in  the  tables  given  in  connection  with 
the  article  referred  to.  It  was  found  impossible,  however,  to  secure 
entirely  similar  data  for  tliis  cit}',  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  has 
not  been  included  in  those  tables.  The  data  secured  appear,  neverthe- 
less, important  and  interesting,  and  are  presented  in  brief  form  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  popubition  of  this  city,  according  to  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  was  31>,30t),  this  number  including  the  residents  of 
all  the  territory  designate<l  as  the  *'  Honolulu  district.-'  The  limits  of 
the  city  are  not  definitely  fixed  and  it  has  not  been  incorporated,  the 
government  of  the  cit}'  and  its  support  being  under  the  control  of 
the  officials  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  connnon  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Territory.  The  Territorial  records  up  to  the  present  time  have 
been  kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  impossible  in  many  cases  an 
accurate  segregation  of  data  pert^iining  to  the  city  from  those  per- 
taining to  the  Territory  as  a  whole. 

The  city  has  about  25  miles  of  macadam  streets  and  about  52  miles 
of  unpaved  streets,  which  are  cared  for  by  35  persons  empWed  for 
the  purpose. 

Garbage  is  removed  by  the  board  of  health,  70  persons  being 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  area  of  public  parks  in  the  city  open  for  pu])lic  use  is  193.G 
acres. 

There  is  one  public  hospital  in  which  130  patients  were  treated  dur- 
ing the  year. 

There  are  no  libraries  owned  or  supported  by  the  city  or  Territory; 
but  one  privately  owned  library,  consisting  of  1,000  volumes,  is  open 
for  the  free  use  of  the  public. 

A  waterworks  plant  representing,  up  to  the  date  of  this  report,  a 
cost  of  ^1,300,000,  and  an  electric-light  plant  representing  a  cost  of 
$60,000,  are  owned  and  optn-ated  by  the  Territorial  Government. 

A  number  of  small  tal)les  have  i)een  constructted  showing  the  facts 

ascertained  in  regard  to  the  police  and  lire  departments,  the  health 

department,  the  public  schools,  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 

city,  and  its  assets.     These  data  are  for  the  vear  ending  December 

81,  1900. 
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yCffcl>:T  *A  5#>linKrj«:C W 

'SvcA.^fr  ^,z  ViTfrZiT^i  ryfj3L\  'Ju.r,-.r  *a^ >..■£* ?1 

I>r3nk*:cr-*r-=* j.ScJt) 

lKifi:inAL^  th-e  j>3i/:ie 1±2 

Aimuali  anA  }jiitzerr 4i<S 

Ho!iJ<cvie —  2 

VijCTUi'rT 76 

Hoajr^fyr»2ik:ijZ _ 9 

Lai**::v ! 1^5? 

Ai!  father  o2fc:i*-« ±.  4f  1 

T'/U2  arrfert; ->.3:*7 

Xtu&ber  of  rfc^TiL«r  £rei:-en 35 

SumhfrT  of  x^eazii  Dnt  eiL;^.e** 6 

Xmnber  of  cbemi<ai  fire  eiijzin*^ 1 

Xomber  of  ban*!  exxln^ji*rheri^ 6 

Xamber  cf  Lose  reeL*  and  hoee  W2g',»r»g; 

Reel* 2 

Wagr^iM r 4 

Length  of  hoee  •'  total  feet  i 7.  i<0 

Xoniber  of  horse* 15 

Xumber  of  fire  h ydranti? 30O 

Xmnlier  of  fire  alanni* 26 

Xumber  of  fires? 23 

Total  projxrrt y  Irjr*  from  firr.-j* ^2,  S35 

HEALTH  i»EP-urrME.vr. 

Nomber  of  fo^^i  inrpector* 4 

Xomber  of  sanitary-  infqject'^r* 7 

Number  of  iiiarria^eH 333 

Ntunlxfr  of  birtJi.*-: 

Male loO 

Female 103 

Total  birthM 2o3 

NuniWr  of  deaths  from — 

OiOimmption 195 

Pneumonia 93 

Heart  diifeaM.* t59 

Violence 4 

Apoplexy 6 

Diarrheal  <lweaHe« 75 

Cancer 12 

BronchitiH 4*J 

MeninfptiH 60 

MaraHmuH  and  inanition 44 

NephritiH 19 

Old  age 36 

Pretnature  birth 13 

Typhoid  fever •. lOft 

"-iftrial  fever 2S 
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Kamber  of  deaths  from — 

Hydrocephalus 1 

Septioemia 6 

Croup 7 

Alcoholism 13 

All  other  diseases 461 

Total  deaths 1,290 

Official  death  rate  per  1,000  population,  32.82. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOI>8. 

Kumber  of  schools — 

High  schools 1 

Other  public  schools 19 

Total 20 

Numl)er  of  teachers — 

In  high  schools 6 

In  other  public  schools 98 

Total 104 

Number  of  pupils  registered — 

In  high  schools .* 78 

In  other  public  schools 3, 267 

Total 3,346 

Average  daily  attendance — 

In  high  schools 74 

In  other  public  schools 2, 852 

Total 2,926 

VALUATION    OF    PROPERTY. 

Assessed  value  of  real  estate $18, 936, 415. 00 

Assessed  value  of  personal  property 12, 666, 260. 00 

INCOME. 

Property  tax $286, 180. 60 

Liquor  licenses 29, 350.  00 

Other  licenses  and  fees 75,  Oil.  75 

Fines 31,602.55 

Franchises 3,277.62 

Waterworks 80, 61 3. 65 

Federal  Government  appropriat  ion 612, 8^K).  61 

All  other  squrces 12,888.75 

Total 1,131,905.43 

EXPENDITURES. 

Construction  and  other  capital  outlay — 

Fire  department $6, 822. 39 

Health  dei)artmcnt 32,560.43 

Streets 178,105.83 

Sewers 275, 86 1 .  48 

Waterworks 118,921.03 

Total $612,261.16 
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Maintenance  and  operation — 

Police  department $79,285.00 

Police  courts,  jails,  workhoueet*,  refonnatories,  etc 69,314.84 

Fire  department. : 46, 392. 42 

Health  department i 46, 068. 82 

Charities  (hospitals,  asylums,  almahousea,  et<».) 54,404.87 

Schools 128,047.46 

Parks  and  gardens 1 ,  200.  00 

Waterworks  48,561.36 

Electric-light  plant 12,309.15 

All  other  expenditures 34, 060.  35 

Total $519,644.27 

Grand  total  of  expenditures 1, 131,905.43 

A  complete  statement  of  assets  could  not  be  secured.  Within  the 
city,  however,  are  the  following  public  properties,  which  have  esti- 
mated valuations  as  follows: 

Capitol  building $523,000 

Police  department *. 86, 100 

Fire  department 83, 000 

Schools 292, 650 

Parks  and  gardens 250, 200 

Jail 101,000 

Reform  school 76, 000 

Quarantine  station 37, 000 

Insane  asylum 39, 000 

Docks  and  wharves 200, 000 

Ferries  and  !)ridge8 6, 000 

Markets 28,000 

Cemeteries ; 5, 000 

Waterworks 667,000 

Electric-li^ht  plant 51,000 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Su'fecnth  Ajuiual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  of  Lahor  Statistlcj^^  for  the 
year  ending  Kov^emher  SO^  1900.  Harry  E.  Back,  Commissioner. 
327  pp. 

The  following  subjects  arc  treated  in  this  report:  Industrial  statis- 
tics, 79  pages;  new  constructions,  81  pages;  articles  manufactured  in 
Connecticut,  31  pages;  free  pu})lic  employment  agencies,  33  pages; 
strikes  and  lockouts,  23  pages;  lUilian  difficulty  at  Bridgeport,  6 
pages;  lal)or  organizations,  47  pages;  lal>or  laws,  45  pages. 

IxDUSTuiAL  Statistics. — This  part  of  the  report  contains  two  sets 
of  tables,  one  showing,  by  industries,  for  each  of  712  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  average  number  of  pei-sons  employed,  days  in 
operation,  wages  paid,  etc.,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1900;  the 
other  table  showing,  by  industries,  the  total  wages  paid  in  eac»h  of  514 
identical  establishments  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  in  1896,  1897, 
1898,  1899,  and  1900.     An  analysis  and  summaries  are  also  given. 

Following  is  a  summary,  by  industries,  of  the  first  of  these  set^  of 
tables: 

STATISTICS  OK  MANUFACTCRES  lU'UINO  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  EXDTXG  IX  1900. 


Industrie's. 


Estab-  L  I   Aver- 

I       i      I 


Bni<«  and  bnu«  j?oods 70  ' 

GarriAgeM  and  carriage  i»urt.s !  12  1 

CunwtA I  11 

Cotton  goods 20  I 

Cirtton  raillB |  27  | 

Cutlury  and  tOf>ls '  37 

General  hardware i  35  ' 

Hat**  and  caps '  2:3  i 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods '  2:i 

Iron  and  iron  foundries i  K) 

Leather  goods '  12 

Machine  sliops Kl  ' 

Murical  instmraentA  and  pjirtH  . .  u  ; 

Paper  and  paper  go<.Kl8 rx)  i 

Rubber  goo<lB 14  ' 

Shoes 0  ; 

Sllkgoods 22  ! 

Silver  and  plated  ware 19  i 

Wire  and  wire  goo<l.s 20  ' 

Woodworking ill 

Woolens  and  woolen  mills 47 

HiseellaDeous |  91 

Total I  712 


21,137 

801.7 

fXXJ 

:i05.5 

4.  fWl 

2'.*4. 7 

3,041 

802.5 

8,637 

299.  r, 

2,985 

299.3 

9, 140 

300.4 

2, 493 

282.1 

3.2«1 

294.3 

4.774 

301.2 

r.00 

307.3 

vi,(y^\ 

299.  ti 

1.949 

299.0 

2, 974 

291.3 

5.520 

279. 5 

251 

278.2 

C.181 

:w>.o 

2,9t<t> 

284.  <) 

1,490 

295. « 

1,263 

302.  C 

(•.,8fi6 

29(1.6 

5,036 

291.7 

I 


I?10,734.173 

387, 271 

1.583.576 

1,221,445 

2,761.337 

1,372.799 

4,416.528 

1,226.981 

l.lfW.tWl 

2,543,6fH) 

298. 42l> 

6,913,232 

IKW.  7(M 

1.24H,SH2 

2, 53^').  25-4 

87.  Tk'W 

2.2(51.794 

1.361,826 

652. 069 

(i30, 740 

2,468.810 

2,353,369 


108,782       297.4 


49,173,588 


(iroHH  value 

of 

product. 


?<.0,749.0n5 
99(;,  933 
5.046,173 
6,862.781 
8,  485. 419 
3,2:^.202 

12.612.95<; 
3.  9:J0,  424 
4.429,0(>4 
7,317.611 
2. 505.  Ki2 

19,608,182 
3. 640. 885 
5. 592, 0i)8 

18,^14.672 
293,053 

11,652.212 
5,()22,502 
3,448,461 
1,M3,601 

12,4^7,586 

10,033,943 


Aver- 
age an- 
nual 
earn- 
ings per 

em- 
ployee. 


I*cr  cent 
of  labor 

COHtOf 

gross 
value  of 
product. 


?V>7.84 
6Hl.  22 
341.95 
3:J5.  47 
820. 06 
459.90 
467. 85 
192. 17 
85«'..20 
532. 81 
497.38 
572. 24 
482. 15 
,  419.93 
'  459.29 
!  348.76 
365.93 
457.08 
437.63 
499.40 
359.50 
467.31 


209,396.665 


452.04 


17.7 
38.8 
31.4 
17.8 
82.6 
42.5 
34.9 
31.2 
2«.4 
84.6 
11.9 
35.3 
25.8 
22.3 
18.4 
29.9 
19.4 
24.3 
18.9 
&1.2 
19.8 
23.5 


23.5 


963 


964 
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The  712  cstiiblishments  from  which  returns  were  received  employed 
108,782  persons,  whose  average  earnings  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$4:52.04:  per  employee.  The  establishments  were  in  operation  an  aver- 
age of  297.4:  days  during  the  j^car.  The  gross  value  of  the  product 
was  $209,396,535.  Of  this  amount  $4:9,173,588,  or  23.5  per  cent,  were 
paid  in  wages. 

The  following  table  shows,  b}^  industries,  the  aggregate  wages  jxiid 
each  year  from  1896  to  1900,  inclusive,  in  514  identical  establishments: 

WAGES  PAID  IN   18%,  1897,  1K98,  1899,  AND  1900.  AND  PER  CENT  OP  INCREASE  FROM  lJ« 

TO  1900. 


Industries. 


Braffl  and  brass  goods  . 

Carriages  and  carriage 
parte 

Corsets 

Cotton  goods 

Cotton  mills 

Cutlery  and  tools 

General  hardware 

Hats  and  chd** 

Hoflier>' and  Knit  goods 

Iron  and  iron  found- 
ries   

Leather  goods 

Machine  shops 

Musical  instrumente 
and  parts 

Paper  and  paper  goods 

RuDbcr  goods 

Shoes 

Silk  goods 

Silver  and  plated  ware 

Wire  and  wire  goods . . 

Woodworking 

Woolens  and  woolen 
mills 

Miscellaneous 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


58 


Total. 


$6,742,063 

364,007 
1,460.626 

806,330 
2,027,857 

632,821 
3,261,245 

820,438 
1,063,885 

1,622,558 

214.084 

4,952,903 

423, 3-12 

618, 157 

1,574,089 

94, 9i!^ 

1,403,379 

1,098,961 

427,883 

433,662 

1.732.198 
1,292,530 


1897. 


$6,145,719 

327.697 
1,409,196 

?22,422 
1,897,269 

506,745 
2,759.460 

7W,520 

848,696 

1,469.305 

251,170 

4,280,690 

388,818 

581,261 

1,426,122 

104,439 

1,343,154 

1,044.135 

357.502 

413,813 

1,451.498 
1,217,917 


3:l,a*>8,002  ;  29,711,547 


S7, 831, 757 

342,839 
1,551,861 

842.039 
2,078,75a 

608.825 
2,965,081 

777,095 

880,948 

1,693,279 

243,342 

4,900,107 

865,630 

589,400 

1,864,525 

97,192 

1,459,029 

1,154.235 

396,566 

601,089 

1,709,828 
1,357.993 


1899. 


$7,988,096 

861,480 
1,571.879 

908.946 
2,016.7*4 

618.  A41 
8,486.376 

856.  ?J9 
1,014,699 

1,768,077 

218,708 

4.936,085 

415,061 

602.832 

1,816.893 

91,847 

1.741.082 

1,263,774 

456,515 

488,521 

1,517,059 
1.414,086 


1900. 


18.686.853 

376.211 
1.582.076 

961.462 
2,212,588 

717. 765 
3.H90.651 

892.793 
1.089.478 

2,102.913 

252. 158 

5.308.076 

614.347 

651,. ^23 

1.731,314 

84.413 

1,923.019 

1.190.591 

587.895 

569,458 

1,800.295 
1.569.922 


Per  tt-nt 
of  in- 

1X9610 
1900. 


33,605,299     85,563,358  I  38,695,646 


2S.6 

14 
9.1 
19.2 
9.1 
13.4 
19.  S 

2.4 

29.6 
IT.H 
7.2 

21.6 
5.4 

10.0 
oll.l 

37.0 
H.3 

37.4 

31.8 

3.9 
21.5 


17.1 


a  Decrease. 

The  statistics  of  aggregate  wages  given  above  show  an  improvement 
each  year  except  in  1897,  when  there  was^a  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  average 
increase  during  the  entire  period  was  17.1  per  cent.  There  was  an 
increase  of  8.8  per  cent  in  1900  as  compared  with  the  preceding  3'ear, 

New  Constructions. — This  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  build- 
ings constructed  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  the  State  during  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1900,  showing  in  each  case  the  name  of  the  estab- 
lishment, the  material  of  which  the  building  was  constructed,  number 
of  stories,  dimensions,  co.st  of  construction,  and  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  resulting  from  the  increased  capacity.  It 
appears  that  245  manufacturing  buildings  were  erected  in  59  towns,  at 
a  total  estimated  cost  of  ^1,9-19,104:,  exclusive  of  machinery,  etc.  By 
the  erection  of  these  new  factories  and  additions  3,965  more  persons 

^re  employed. 


m 


^pncLKS  MA>^lTFACjruBED. — An  alphabetical  1}*  arranged  li&t  is  given 
Pspvpm!  thoUHand  articles  nianiifacttired  in  the  State*  Fur  succeeding 
lAorts^  it  ii*  the  intentiun  to  add  to  and  improve  the  list. 
^pKR  Emii^oymknt  Acikxcees. — This  part  of  the  report  contains  an 
^ount  of  a  canvttt-s  of  44  x:)rivato  euiployment  agencies  in  the  State^ 
nd  a  re8um<5  of  the  work  of  public  employment  offices  in  the  States 
f  Ohio,  California,  Montana,  New  York,  Ali^ouri.  Illinois,  and  in 
be  city  of  Seattle,  Waish. 
STrjKK8  ANi>  LkX'KOUTS. — An  account  Is  given  of  each  of  51  strikes 

S  lockouts,  reported  from  July,  1,  18U*,),  to  December  1, 1900,  and 
iilar  .statx:'ment  .showin<^  the  date,  name  of  the  labor  organization, 
of  the  tirm,  number  of  persona  involved,  duration,  cause»  and 
Dsnlt  of  eiich  strike  and  lockout.  Of  these  disputes  18  were  success- 
al^  V2  partly  successfuK  and  23  failed.  There  were  5,776  persons 
>wu  out  of  employment  on  account  of  strikes  and  lockouts  during 
lit  period,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  £)8,644  working  days. 
Labor  Oboakizatioks. — This  part  of  the  report  consist*  of  an 
count  of  orgauiiied  labor  iu  the  State,  a  list  of  kbor  organizations, 
directory  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  principal  officers, 
nd  a  table  showing  for  each  of  the  122  organizations  reporting  in  1900 
be  date  of  organization,  membership,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 
be  members,  weeks  employed  during  the  year,  receipts,  and  benetits. 
The  fullowing  tabic  shows  the  number  of  organizations  and  their  mem- 
i^i'bhip^  by  occupations; 

MEMBERSHir  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS.  BY  OCCttpATlUXS.  1900. 


OF   8TATE    BUBEAU8    OF   LABOR — COXKECTICUT. 


905 


O^'i'Upailonff, 


Organim- 
llutif  re- 

ihlp. 

7 

601 

1 

IIJO 

lU 

I,  Mi 

1 

19 

C 

4t]h 

'I 

111 

3 

97 

1 

66 

3 

im 

e 

mi 

4 

2 

I 

S 

> 

4 

li'.'J 

2 

CiJ 

8 

i;t7 

$ 

1,401 

2 

l.HTO 

S 

1,41!8 

2 

29 

i        ' 

77H 

OccapntioiiB. 


MuchlniMff  .- ...-.,,., 

M'  lul  iHilhherB  and  bti fieri  , 

i  itimt*n 

!  firemen *.., 

I  tnlloniim]"'! 

s  iKinecw 

1 ,  - . , . , ,. 

bleachers*. 

II  -■  - ., 

r.iM-  \m. ....... 

M    nil'     :    1  '     •  , 

Theiitri'.ul  sliigc  emplaycos  . 
Wootl  carveni ,, 

Total 


lions  re- 


Member- 
iihlp. 


14,'i4i 


I  organizations  reported  a  total  membership  of  14-,2M  in  1900, 
these  organizations  provided  benefits  for  their  members  as  follows: 
H.Hability  and  death,  31;  strike,  disability,  and  death,  17;  death,  13; 
nnt  nP   \vnrk,  truvellng,  disability,  mid  di  idli,  S:  strike  and 
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death,  6;  disability,  «;  strike,  5;  out  of  work,  disability,  and  death, 2; 
strike,  out  of  work,  disability,  and  death,  1;  death  and  iusurauce  of 
tools,  1;  strike  and  disability,  1.  The  i-emaining  31  or^inizatioiM 
reported  no  benefit  features.  The  strike  benefits  paid  during  theyt-sir 
amounted  to  5^10,147,  of  which  ^,050  were  paid  to  iHJueficiiirie:*  in 
another  State.  The  total  l)enefits  paid  for  all  purpost\s  were  rei)orti-4 
to  Ik3  !ii89,(>8t>.80.  The  total  receipts  reported  from  all  sourees  were 
^1)0,008.21. 

MINNESOTA. 

Stfifenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureiiu  of  L*ihor  of  tJu  Stttt< 
of  2UnveHot<i,  181)9-11)00.  Martin  F.  Mt^Hale,  Commissioner. 
351  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  the  present  reiK>rt:  Factory 
inspection,  172  pages;  wage  statistics,  51)  pages;  mines  and  mining. 
46  pages;  labor  organizations,  36  pages;  child  labor,  18  imges;  Sun- 
day labor,  1)  pages. 

\Vagk  Statistics. — This  is  the  first  (comprehensive  collection  of 
wage  data  undertaken  hy  the  Minnesota  bureau  of  hibor.  In  pre- 
senting the  wage  statistics,  the  method  of  classifying  the  wage-earner* 
according  to  wage  groups  was  adopted.  Such  a  classification  is  made 
for  each  of  1)7  industries  and  for  all  industries  combined.  The  statis- 
tics cover  the  wages  of  48,416  emplo5'ee8  in  2,129  establishment**  in 
1801>  and  66,i>r>()  employees  in  2,846  establishments  in  IIKK).  Each 
table  shows  by  sex  the  number  and  i)er  cent  of  employees  receivin*; 
the  wages  specified  in  the  respective  groups.  Following  is  a  suui- 
mary  of  the  wage  statistics  for  all  industries: 

NI'MBEU   OF   KMPLOYEKS   AND   FER   CENT   OF  TOTAL.  AT   SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WA*;F>. 
IN  'J.IJ'J  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN  1899  AND  J.SW  F-STABLISHMENTS  IN  liM). 


Wit?kly  wjiK^'s. 


UmlerSa 

fHor  uikUt  t-( 

%\  or  umler  i^'>. . . 

$."Sor  unil«'rS<> 

fSor  under f 7... 
17  or  umler  $?<... 

$8  or  under  9U 

19  or  under  SIO. . 
110  or  un('er  ffl'2. 
112  or  under  J»5. 
815  or  under  if IM. 
$18  or  under  820. 
120  or  over 


Total. 


lh99. 

i 

1900. 

Males,      j    Female*. 

Tobil.              Mul«. 

FL-mak'^. 

Num-|  Per  !Num-'  Per 

Num-I  INjr    Nutu-    IV r 

SJuBi-    Fir 

ber.  'ecnt. '  lH»r.  'cern. 

ber.    I'cnt.    Iter.    win. 

1           ' 

\wf.    evnt. 

1           1           1 
227,    O.Wl      244'     \.?.Z 

471      O.OT       4Clfr     O.Tl 

f^d    5,7* 

fw30.     1.47       :»75   10.  IH 

1,2I>:>!     'i,4i|   i,ftH      1,76 

LK>!I  u.m 

704.'     Hir>l      ♦kW    11.31 

1,313 

i.77    ],im     LM2 

hm    VA.H 

i\(^^     l.fw;.  1.0S7    19.24 

1,7.\3 

x^n    KT?:  i.fl4 

l,":i3    iT-.SS* 

l,29:j:    Xifl\  !,:{:«  23.70 

2,  i'i^l 

h.U    ],G2li     %^ 

%,%H  -^n 

2,419.    ft.(i« 

529,    9.37 

2,»1S 

i\A^  ^j,»i9   h.n 

l,(M«,  10.  £2 
£30'    ti.40 

2.WU!    4.M 

417,     7.91 

2,  WW 

-.IH   2,887     hAi 

9,012i  21.07 

2«^'»'    4. 69 

9,277 

19.  UV  W,fifl2   16.73 

356,    3.1^ 

H.S74   20.7;. 

21*0     ft.  14 

9.I(Vi 

]H.iei-m2  1£Lfr2 

4Si    4.30 

H.HkJ,  20.72 

143'     'l.i<\ 

9,jxi«; 

iH.wiL^Te  mjn 

\,\:>>^t    10.  % 

TkJ     1.12 

4,71*» 

AKl    i.,7!l    ILJW 

l.Tx-Tf)'     3.«i2 

1«:       .28 

1,.'S6*J 

a.3if2.«4     4.23 

l,7h2'     4.17 

12;       .21 

1.791 

xn  3,151    h^m 

4l|      .**. 

42,7t>7l00.0l> 

r>,W9100.00 

48,41t: 

\^si.mh^,m'm^m 

9,t^iJ  tOO.UD 

Ti-tml. 


Xuto* 

Frr 

lier 

cvnt. 

y:^. 

1.4:> 

2,113 

X16 

XT^» 

3.4-J 

2.  i;k» 

3.»» 

li^fi^ 

\m 

3,  VIA 

o.yj 

3,liC 

.S.M 

».»*7 

U.^ 

Ul,Uh<l 

Itf.M 

11.  m;® 

17.  W 

1i.iZ\6. 

1(».  21 

2.  H:4 

::.»/. 

3. 1?^ 

4.77 

The  greater  number  of  male  employees  during  each  of  the  two  years 
received  from  $9  to  ^15  per  week,  and  the  greater  number  of  female 
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niployees  received  from  $4:  to  87  per  week.  Bj^  comparing  the  two 
ears  it  is  seen  that  the  percentage  of  male  employees  increased  in 
900  in  the  classes  receiving  under  ?5  per  week,  $8  or  under  l^O,  ^1() 
r  under  $12,  and  *15  per  week  or  over.  In  the  case  of  females  an 
ncrease  is  seen  in  the  percentage  receiving  under  ^  per  week,  $7  or 
mder  ^S,  f;i2  or  under  ^15,  and  §18  per  week  or  over. 

The  report  also  contains  tabulated  returns  from  3:^1>  logging  camps 
n  the  State.  These  camps  were  in  operation  an  avcnige  of  20  weeks 
luring  the  season  of  ISl'U-lDOO  and  employed  15,88t)  men  and  8,285 
lorscs.  A  total  of  1,112,000,000  f«.*et  of  logs  were  cut.  The  avenige 
rtrages  i>aid  were  alx)ut  ^7  per  month,  including  hoard  and  sleeping 
iccommodations. 

Mines  and  Minino. — This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  rise 
md  growth  of  the  iron-mining  industry  of  the  State,  the  location  of 
the  mines,  statistics  of  ore  transportation,  lai)or  and  wages,  accidents 
in  mines,  and  descriptive  notes,  with  statistics  of  production  of  indi- 
vidual mines.  The  total  output  of  ilinnesota  iron  mines  was  5,899,712 
tons  in  1898  and  8,214,726  tons  in  1899.  The  mines  employed  au 
average  of  4,431  persons  in  1898  and  5,080  i)ersons  in  1S99.  The 
wages  paid  amounted  to  $i2,113,G34  in  1898  and  ^3,348,512  in  1899. 
The  average  cost  of  transportation  of  iron  ore  was  JSI.43  per  ton  in 
1898  and  ^1.40  ixjr  ton  in  1899. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  numl)er  of  iron-mine  employees 
and  the  average  daily  wages  paid  in  iron  mines  in  1899  and  1900: 

NUMBER  OF   EMI'LOYEBS  AND  AVr.KAGE   DAILY  WAGES  PAID  IN  IRON   MINES,  ISW  AND 

1900. 


Oocu  put  ions. 


Skilled  laborers  (n>.... 

Miners 

TrjimmcTs 

Unrtcrproun*!  laborers . 

SurfHCC  laborern 

Contntct  laborcra 


All  cmployei^- 


1900. 

ployeos. 

Average 
daily 
wage*. 

290  '  52.80 
1,750  1          1.93 

671  l.7i) 
1,(>74  1.74 
1.U7S             1.75 

affZ            2.09 

335 
2,293 

»85 
1.197 
2, 7(M 

1T,\ 

«2.91 
2.09 
2.08 
1.97 
l.'W 
2.16 

6,045  1          1.89 

7,5S6 

2.07 

aSkilled  lalwren*  eumimse  fnKii»<'or>i.  carponttTs,  blacksniiths,  fUrtriciaiis,  machinisis,  pump  and 
pipe  men,  liup  tenders,  landcrN,  and  oUcry. 

Ladok  Organizations. — Returns  for  the  year  ending  Juno  1,  1900, 
were  reeeived  by  the  bureau  from  200  hil)or  organizations  having  a 
total  membership  of  17,73r).  Nearly  on(»-half  of  these  oi'ganizations 
came  into  existence  during  the  5  yviW:*  ending  June  1,  1900.  The 
statistics  presented  in  this  report  show  the  name,  age,  and  membership 
of  each  organization,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary,  the  cost 
of  membership  and  financial  benefits,  trades  and  industries  organized 
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and  the  hours  of  labor,  average  dail^^  wage  i*ates,  percentage  of  non- 
employment,  etc.,  of  the  members.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  and  membership  of  labor  organizations,  by  occupations: 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  JUNE  1, 1900. 


Occupations. 


Bakers 

Barbers 

Belt  makers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler  makers 

Bookbinders 

Boot  and  shoe  Avorkcrs 

Box  makers 

Brewers 

Brickla  vers 

Bridge  builders 

Broom  makers 

Butchers *. 

Cabinetmakers 

Candy  makers 

Carpenters 

Cigar  makers 

Clerks,  retail 

Conductors,  railway 

Cooks  and  waiters 

Coopers 

Core  makers 

Dressmakers 

Electrical  workers 

Electrotypers 

Engineers,  locomotive 

Engineers,  stationary 

Eneravers 

Federated  laborers 

Firemen,  city 

Firemen,  locomotive 

Firemen,  stationary 

Flour-mill  employees 

Flour  packers  and  nailers. . 

Freight  handlers 

Furniture  workers 

Furriers 

Glaziers 

Hack  and  cab  men 

Harness  and  saddle  makers 

Horseshocrs  .1 

Lathers 

Laundry  Avorkers 


Organiza- 

tions 

reporting 

June  1, 

Member- 
ship. 

1900. 

3 

•       176 

810 

60 

84 

41 

256 

222 

60 

109 

291 

70 

13 

80 

78 

180 

1,733 

416 

242 

440 

40 

*       4 

382 

27 

100 

a  106 

12 

655 

212 

18 

820 

538 

486 

136 

76 

867 

865 

62 

60 

60 

65 

35 

a  46 

86 

70 

Occupations. 


Ocganiza- 

Uons 

reporting 

June  1, 

1900. 


Lithographers 

Longshoremen 

I  Macninists 

Mailcarriera 

Marble  and  tile  setters 

Mason  tenders 

Mattress  makers 

M^tal  polishers 

I  Molders,  iron 

Musicians 

Painters  and  decorators 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Potters 

Pressmen 

Printers 

Salesmen,  retail 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Stage  employees 

Steam  litters 

Stereotypers 

Stonecutters 

Stone  masons 

Switchmen 

Tailors  and  garment  makeni 

Teamsters 

Tile  layers 

Trainmen 

Tugmen 

Upholsterers 

Wood  carvers 

Woodworkers 

Wooden  ware  workers 

Miscellaneous: 

Allied   printing,  binding, 
etc. (6) 

Building  trades council.«(6) 

Label  leagues  (b) 

Trades  and  labor  asMcm- 
bUes(6) 


ToUl. 


Member- 
ship. 


CI 

190 


215 
fiO 


& 
MS 
£0 
979 
127 
a2« 
M 

am 

684 

230 

261 

98 

83 

29 

906 

331 

155 

668 

200 

65 

401 

185 

50 

31 

919 

41 


42 
126 
20 


17,736 


a  Full  membership  not  reported. 

6  Membership  consists  of  delegates  from  other  organizations. 

Brief  accounts  are  given  of  21  strikes  and  2  lockouts  reported  by 
labor  organizations  during  the  year  ending  June  1,  1900.  Several 
minor  strikes  arc  also  mentioned. 

Short  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  requirements  and  regulations  of 
labor  organizations  with  regard  to  apprenticeships,  the  street-car 
strike  at  Duluth,  May,  1S99,  labor  strikes  in  general,  and  an  address 
on  compulsory  arbitration  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

Child  Labor. — An  account  is  given  of  the  provisions  of  law  with 
regard  to  child  labor  and  compulsory"  education  and  the  operations  of 
the  same.  Owing  to  the  advantages  taken  of  certain  exceptions  per- 
mitted under  the  law  the  latter  has  been  made  inoperative  to  some 
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extent.  To  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  child  labor  in  the  State 
two  investif2fations  were  made  by  the  bureau,  one  in  1899  and  the  other 
in  1900.  In  1899  1,473  establishments  were  reported  which  employed 
child  labor.  Of  41,957  persons  employed  577,  or  1.38  per  cent,  were 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  In  1900  1,522  establishments  were 
reported  in  which  751  out  of  a  total  of  44,162  employees,  or  1.70  per 
cent,  were  children  under  16  years  of  age. 

Sunday  Labor. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  law  enacted 
in  1899  a  special  investigation  was  made  by  the  ])ureau  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  Sundays,  the  conditions  of  such 
employment,  and  other  facts  relating  to  Sunday  labor.  The  principal 
objects  of  inquiry  were  the  nature  of  Sunday  work,  the  reasons  for 
itij  performance,  the  proportion  of  persons  omplo3'ed  on  Sundays,  the 
number  of  Sundays  during  the  3'ear  on  which  labor  was  performed, 
the  working  hours  per  day  on  Sundays  and  on  week  days,  whether 
Sunday  labor  was  compulsory  or  optional  with  the  employees,  and 
whether  a  day  of  rest  was  allowed  in  lieu  of  Sunda}'. 

Returns  were  received  from  760  establishments  which  engaged  in 
work  on  Sundays.  Of  37,710  employees  engaged  an  average  of 
11,928,  or  31.63  per  cent,  were  employed  on  Sundays.  The  average 
hours  of  labor  per  day  in  these  establishments  were  Of  on  week  days 
and  8  on  Sundays.  Work  was  jx^rf ormed  on  an  average  of  43  Sundays 
during  the  3'ear.  The  reasons  assigned  for  Sunday  labor  were  public 
demand  or  public  necessity  in  406  cases  and  preservation  of  propert}*- 
or  private  necessity  in  264  cases.  In  the  former  class  the  lalK)rers 
numbered  19,407,  of  which  8,822  performed  labor  on  Sundays.  In 
the  latter  class  the  laborers  numbered  18,303,  of  which  3,106  per- 
formed labor  on  Sundays.  This  shows  that  by  far  the  larger  proi>or- 
tion  of  Sunday  labor  was  performed  on  account  of  public  demand  or 
necessity.  In  486  cases  out  of  674  reported  no  day  of  rest  was 
allowed  in  place  of  Sunday,  while  188  reported  granting  a  week  day 
of  rest,  73  with  pay  and  115  without.  In  646  establishments  no 
additional  pay  was  alloMcd  for  Sunday  labor,  the  persons  being 
employed  with  the  understanding  that  such  hibor  was  to  be  performed. 
Sixty-three  establishments  paid  price  and  one-half  for  Sunday  labor, 
and  14  paid  double  price.  In  6o7  cases  Sunday  work  was  obligatory 
and  in  122  cases  it  was  optional.  In  483  out' of  722  cases  reporting 
refusal  to  perform  Sunday  labor  involved  dismissal  or  dis<.'liarge.    The 
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following  table  shows  the  most  important  data  with  regard  to  Sunday 
labor,  by  industries: 


STATISTICS  OF  SUNDAY  LABOR. 


In<Iu8trics. 


Bakeries 

Brewixi|r>  malting,  and  carbonated 

beverages 

City  departments: 

Fire 

Police 

Waterworks 

Confectionery  and  cigar  stores 

Cooperage 

Dairies  and  creameries 

Dmg  stores , 

Express  companies 

Flour  mills 

Grain  elevators 

Grocery  stores , 

Heat,  light,  and  power  plants , 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Junk  dealers , 

Laundries 

Light  and  water  plants  (municipal) 

Livery  stables 

Machine  shops 

Message  and  package  deliveries 

Photography 

IMnting  (newspapers) 

Public  institutioiLB  (libraries,  hos- 
pitals, etc. ) 

Sash  and  door  factories 

Sawmills 

Steam  railroads : 

Street  railways 

Telegraphy 

Telephone  exchanges 

Miecellancous  establishments: 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing 

Total 


1 

Percent 

Average 

Average 

of  Sun- 

Work- 

Work- 

SuDdaya 
worked 
duzins 

Returns 

em- 

em- 

day em- 

ing 

ing 

re- 

ployees 

ployees 

ployees 

hours      hours 

ceived. 

on  wc'jk 

on  Sun- 

of week 

on  week  on  Sun- 

days. 

days. 

day  em- 

days,      days. 

year. 

584 

ployees. 

44 

196 

33.56 

10  1            8 

62 

13 

507 

87 

17.16 

10  1            5 

42 

3 

587 

583 

99.32 

24             21 

52 

8 

336 

336 

100.00 

10             10 

62 

3 

167 

64 

38.32 

9               9 

52 

19 

359 

48 

13.37 

13               9 

68 

4 

.   482 

81 

16.80 

10  '             9 

IS 

21 

158 

101 

68.92 

11 

62 

76 

236 

147 

62.29 

18 

11 

68 

9 

155 

56 

35.48 

9 

68 

15 

2,407 

1,057 

48.91 

10 

40 

12 

324 

258 

79.68 

10 

20 

21 

67 

30 

44.78 

18 

58 

50 

540 

347 

64.28 

11 

10 

68 

105 

1,479 

1,421 

96.08 

10 

10 

68 

5 

65 

37  1      56.92 

10 

18 

10 

163 

26 

15.95 

10 

47 

38 

262 

210 

80.15 

11 

11 

68 

85 

257 

234 

91.05 

12 

10 

68 

34 

2,865 

3.J9 

11.83 

10 

25 

6 

192 

113 

58.85 

9 

62 

10 

39 

13  !      33.33 

8 

49 

12 

892 

265 

29.71 

8 

38 

17 

312 

227 

72.76 

11 

88 

18 

4,083 

116 

2.84 

10 

S6 

15 

3,398 

79 

2.32 

10 

28 

C9 

10, 175 

2,973 

29.22 

9 

47 

9 

1,933 

1,511 

78.17 

11 

11 

68 

6 

306 

78 

25.49 

8 

62 

C 

825 

118 

14.80 

9 

45 

87 

2,250 

247 

10.98 

10 

28 

36 

1,305 

531 

40.69 

» 

88 

760 

37,710 

11,928  1      31.63 

an 

o8 

48 

a  Mot  including  fire  departments. 


ESCEVT  POESION  STATISnCAL  PTTBLICATIOirS. 

AUSTRIA. 

Der  ArheUerschutz  hei  Vergebmuj  dffetitliche7*  Arheiten  und Lieferungen, 
Bericht  des  k.  k.  arbeitsstatistischen  Amies  iilxir  die  auf  diesem 
Gcbicte  in  den  europTiischen  und  iibcrseoischen  Industriestaaten 
iinternommencu  Vei-sucho  und  bestchenden  Vorschrif ten.     x,  163  pp. 

The  present  report  relates  to  the  protection  of  lalK)r  on  public 
works.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  efforts  made  and  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  enacted  in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  for  the  pro- 
tection of  employees  in  the  public  service  and  of  i>ei*s<>ns  in  the  sen'ico 
of  employers  on  public  contract  work.  The  countries  considered  are 
Great  Britain,  Ifel^um,  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Norway,  Austria,  Hungary,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina. 
An  appendix  relates  to  (contracts  given  by  public  authorities  to  asso- 
ciations of  workingmen,  with  special  reference  to  this  system  of 
awarding  contracts  in  France  and  Ibily. 

The  protection  of  employees  on  public  works  considered  in  this 
report  relates  chiefly  to  the  fixing  of  a  minimum  wage  rate  and  a 
maxinmm  working  day.  Other  provisions  considered  relate  to  safety, 
hygiene,  sick  and  accident  insurance,  Sunday  rest,  the  limitation  of 
working  time,  overtime,  eti'. 

FRANCE. 

AnuHmre  d<:s  jS(jn(1icafs  ]^r<{fi.^.^ionneU^  /nduxfrieh^  OmiDiercidux  et 
Agricoles  cornet ftiien  vonfonm'ment  a  la  lot  dn  21  mars  ISSJ^^  en  France 
et  aux  Col(mu'^,  Office  du  Ti'avail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  do 
ITndiLstrie,  des  Postes  et  des  Telegraphes.     IIKM).     Ivii,  ^^  pp. 

This  is  the  eleventh  annual  report  on  tnide,  commercial,  and  agri- 
cultural unions  and  associations  organized  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
\^sions  of  the  law  of  March  21,  l8<S4(a),  in  France  and  her  coloniiN. 
Under  this  head  are  included  trade  unions,  employers'  associations, 
organizations  (!omposed  of  employers  and  employees,  and  farmers' 
associations.  The  report  consists  mainly  of  a  directory-  of  these  orgtm- 
izations.  In  addition  it  contains  short  summary  tables,  a  reproduction 
of  the  law  of  March  21,  1.S84,  and  the  Government  decn»es  enforcing 
the  same,  and  a  review  of  the  ord(>i\s,  instructions,  and  decisions  relat- 
ing to  such  organizations.  The  lirst  of  the  two  tables  following  shows 
the  number  of  these  organizations  on  July  1  of  each  year  from  IsS-l 
to  189*>,  and  on  December  31  from  1897  to  1899,  and  the  second  table 
shows  their  membership  each  year  from  1890  to  1899. 

a  For  the  provisions  of  thla  law  s>ee  Bulletiu  No.  25,  p.  838. 
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INDUSTRIAL,  COMMERCIAL.  AND  AGRirULTCRAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  EXISTENCE  ON  JULY 
1  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  l^M  TO  1S»>  AND  ON  DECEMBER  31  FROM  1897  TO  WW. 


Imt**. 


t   Indo^trUil  ua4  ci>iiunerciAl 

1 


fl.'W(X*iation«. 


I  Employ-  WorkiQjf- 


Mixed. 


AgTienl-: 
^"™,*     !    Total, 
tioiu. 


Jalyl.l.HM 

Jnly  I.l^>*.> 

Jalyl.lhJii; 

jQly  l.lfV^T 

Jnly  1.  IMS* 

Ja!yl.l>v^ 

July  1,1*90 

Joly  1,1>«'=1 

Jalyl,l«»2 

July  l.I^i 

Jnlyl,l>9l 

July  l,lHy5 

Jnly  1.1S96 

Dei'omber  31.  IMTT . 
I>ecem»H^r::i.l^j^. 
December  31.  IftOd. 


101 

3.T9 

iW  . 

Kid 

877 
Oi)f 


:W7 

51. H 

6"J2 

9t>5 
157 


fi8 

221  , 
2« 
501  : 
725  ! 

tti : 

(K»  I 

250 

.>9  . 

926 

178 

163  • 

2i:i 

^24 

:^61  . 

tX5 


1 
4 
8 
45 
TS 
G9 
S7 
126 
147 
173 
177  , 

173 ; 

170  I 
IM 
175  , 
170  I 


51 

39 

S3 

214 

461  ; 

567  ' 

750 
NS3 
»'.2 
1.092 
MW 
1,276 
1.499 
L.H24 
2,069 


iBcmae 
since  pre- 
ceding 
ytar. 


175 
M9 
740 
L35M  ! 
2,123  I 
2.324  ■ 
2,755  ! 
3.253  I 
3.  Ml 
4.4*^ 
4.965  ' 

5. 146 : 

5,419  , 

5.901 

6.it2> 

7,WJl 


374 

191 
6Id 
765 
2)1 
431 
4») 
558 

6:>7 

517 
181 
27.* 
4J« 
424 
756 


MEMBERSHIP   OF   INDI'STRIAU  COMMERriAL.   AND   AGRIcrLTURAL  Ai^.^OCIATIONS    ON 
JILY  1  OF  EACH  YEAR  FROM  I^UO  TO  1>96  AND  uN  DECEMBER  31  FROM  1**97  TO  IfcW. 


MeDil>er*hip  of  Hsxx'.'atioTui. 


Emi.loy-   Workinif-    x,,-^ 


Ai^eul- 
tiiral. 


Total 


Increase 
—    —  sinci*  pre- 
ocdins 
year. 


July1,lS90 93.411  139.692  14, 

gJulyl.lWl lUi;,157  205.152  15. 

Jnlyl.lxW 11*2.519  2wt,770  '  Im, 

Julyl,1^93 114.176  402.12.3  30. 

Julyl.lSW 121.911  4(13,440  29, 

Julvl.l>y5 131,031  419. 7M  :  31. 

July  1, 1S96 141.  S77  422. 777  I  .'», 

DeconilK'r;jl.lKy7 ivj..5ii  437.793'  33, 

DecemlK.•^31.1^'.^^ 151,tVJ4  419.761  34. 

Decern  bcT  31.  iv*j 15^.300  492.617  2!», 


096 
773  ; 
561  ' 
052 
121 

i2«;i 

333  I 

963  ! 

'236  i 

519  I 


234. 2M 
269,-298 
31.3.  WO 
35:i.V<3 
37J«,750 
4QB.261 
4-23.  492 
44H.395 
491,692 
512, 794 


481. 4:a  . 

536. 3M> 

723, 6W 

900,-236 

9LS.228 

9K5.199 

1.  OIK.  479  I 

1,109.665 

1,097,313 

1. 192,-260 


111.947 
127. 3U0 
176.5fi6 
32,992 
51.971 
33, -2W 
91,lVi 
a  12. 352 
94.947 


a  DtM'rtrOM:". 


Besides  the  iiuiividual  orj^anizations  above  enumerated  the  report 
also  deals  with  fedei-ations  of  industrial,  conimereial,  and  agricultural 
associations  and  lal)or  exchanjjfes.  The  following  table  show8  the 
number  of  federations,  associations  federated,  and  total  membership 
on  l)ecem})er  81,  lsi)7,  1898,  and  ISOD: 

FEDERATIONS   OF   INDUSTRIAL.    COMMKKCIAL.   AND   A'^iRICl'LTURAL   ASSOCIATIONS    IN 
EXISTENCE  ON  DKCKMRER  31.  1>97  TO  lSy9. 


iK'ms. 


Trade  ff<leratlonn: 

IH97 

mjH  

1H99 

AN'fM'iatioiiH  f<.Mh>rutiMl: 

1S97 

1K9H 

1K99 

Memtx'mhip  of  federutionH: 

1«97 

1M9H , 

1899 


IndiLstrJal  aii<l  ('oiniiirrciul 
orKaiiizatioiis. 


Employ-  WorkiiiK- 
crs'.*        men'?*. 


46  , 
49  I 


791  I 
915 
927  I 

87.095  1 
96.:>K5 
105.557  , 


73 

1,302 
1, 132 
1,199 

827.638 
312, 1K5 
432,950 


.Mixed. 


11  ■ 

37 

49, 
49 


Aprieiil- 
tiirul  or- 
Kuni  na- 
tions. 


Total. 


'  Increane 
jsincc  pre- 
■   c<*diii^ 
j     year. 


1.184 
1.192 
1,826 


8.150  •  700.557 
4,343  i  486.629 
8,331       487.146 


179  I 
170 

3.314  I 

8.28K 

3.501 

1,118,440 

879,642 

1.0S»,MB 


o9 
3 


a  26 
218 


a2S8.798 
149.  Ml 


a  Decrease. 
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There  were  65  labor  exchanges  {bovrses  du  travail)  in  1809,  with 
1,850  participating  associations  and  239,440  members.  Most  of  these 
exchanges  are  assisted  by  the  municipal  and  departmental  governments. 
The  annual  subsidies  received  by  the  labor  exchanges  in  1899  amounted 
to  445,980  francs  ($86,074.14)  from  municipal  and  23,250  francs 
($4,487.25)  from  departmental  appropriations.  The  \ixhov  exchanges 
secured  employment  for  103,714  persons  during  the  year. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Svcenth  Afuittfd  Report  of  the    Gorenunent   Labor  Bureau  of  ^iio 
Sout/i  ^Vales^  for  the  year  ending  June  30^  1809.     39  pp. 

The  labor  bureau  of  New  South  Wales  is  not  a  statistical  office,  but 
confines  its  work  chiefly  to  the  assisting  of  the  unemployed.  The 
information  contained  in  this  report,  therefore,  relates  mainly  to  the 
work  of  the  bureau  and  the  expenditures  incurred  in  securing  work 
for  the  people  and  providing  relief  when  needed.  Tables  show,  by 
occupations,  the  number  of  registrations  and  of  persons  assisted  and 
sent  to  work,  their  wages,  and  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
those  for  previous  years. 

The  following  table  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
registered  and  the  numl)er  assisted  and  sent  to  work  during  each  fiscal 
year  since  the  bureau  was  organized: 

PERSON'S  KE(ilhTEREI)  AND  SENT  TO  WOUK,  18y3  TO  ISW. 


Fisi-ul  year  ondinjr— 

Head  *>ffiee. 

PersonH     Persons 
rej?Ls-     1   8ent  to 
tered.    i    W(irk. 

bran  chef. 

Perst>ns     Persons 
repis-       sent  to 
tered.         work. 

Fcbniftrv  17  1893 

18,  fiOO  '        8, 154 
1-2,140  1       10,349 
13, 575         16. 380 
a  17.  »45  '   a  25, 903 
f.,427         13,718 
4,1(57  1        7,817 
3,843           7,228 

1 

Febrnary  1 7. 18iM 

.......... W.'.V.V.'.V. 

February  17, 18y5 

June  80. 18VW 

June  30, 1897 

June  30, 1898 

M,104             5113 

1.253                534 

715                288 

June  30. 1899 - - 

C8«)  i              224 

Total I       7(5,102  ,      89,549  | 


(\  For  the  pK'riod  Ft  bniarv  18,  1S95.  to  June  :M).  18%. 
6  For  the  period  Ftbruury  1^.  189<5,  to  June  30,  1^<W. 

The  reason  that  the  number  sent  to  work  exceeds  the  number 
registered  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  man  registers  only  once,  but  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  times  he  may  be  sent  or  assisted  to  work. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  18i)t).  shows  a  continued  decrease  in  the 
number  of  registrations  of  persons  seeking  employment,  and  also  in 
the  number  assisted  and  sent  to  work.  Of  the  8,848  persons  regis- 
tered 2,196  were  single  and  1,647  married  men,  representing  4,941 
children,  of  whom  1,630  were  self -supporting  and  3,811  were  dependent. 
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ONTARIO. 

'Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrials  for  the  Profh 
ince  of  Ontario^  1899.  48  pp.  (Published  by  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.) 

This  report  consists  of  two  parts:  Part  1,  agriculture,  46  pages; 
Part  II,  chattel  mortgages,  1  page. 

Agriculture. — This  part  of  the  report  contains  statistics  of  the 
weather,  crops,  live  stock,  dairy  and  apiary  products,  labor  and  wages, 
values  of  farm  property,  market  prices  of  agricultural  products,  etc. 

The  total  value  of  farm  property  in  1899  was  $947,513,360,  of  which 
$563,271,777  represented  land,  $213,440,281  buildings,  $54,994,857 
implements,  and  $115,806,445  live  stock.  Each  of  these  items  shows 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

In  1899  farm  hands,  with  board,  received  an  average  of  $149  per 
year  and  farm  hands  without  board  $243  per  year.  The  average 
wages  per  month  for  the  working  season  were  $15.38  with  board  and 
$24.93  without  board.  Domestic  servants  received  an  aveitige  of  $6.19 
per  month.  The  average  wages  varied  but  little  from  those  paid  in 
1898. 

Chattel  Mortgages. — During  the  3'ear  ending  December  31, 
1899,  there  were  on  record  18,216  chattel  mortgages,  representing 
$11,067,664.  This  shows  a  decrease,  both  in  number  and  amount, 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  chattel  mortgages 
in  1899,  9,392,  representing  $2,988,853,  were  registered  against  farmers. 

QUEENSLAND. 

Rejxrrt  of  the  Office  in  Oharr/e^  Government  Labor  Bureau  and  Relief 

far  1898.     16  pp. 

The  functions  of  this  bureau  are  those  of  a  government  employment 
and  relief  agency.  By  means  of  labor  agents  throughout  the  Colony  a 
weekly  record  is  kept  of  the  condition  of  the  labor  market  in  all  parts 
of  the  Colon}'.  Registers  are  also  kept  of  persons  seeking  employ- 
ment and  of  those  seeking  help.  This  information  is  furnished  upon 
application  and  by  publication.  The  bureau  also  advances  money  for 
fare  to  persons  obtiiining  employment  in  distant  parts. 

The  present  report,  for  the  calendar  year  1898,  contains  an  account 
of  the  labor  market  and  government  relief  and  statistical  tables  show- 
ing the  demand  and  supply  of  labor  by  occupations  and  by  months  and 
localities,  rates  of  wages  paid,  the  number  of  families  granted  govern- 
ment relief,  and  the  expenditure  for  such  relief. 

In  1898  6,272  persons  were  registered  as  seeking  employment,  of 
whom  6,074  either  obtained  engagements  through  the  bureau  or  were 
assisted  to  reach  localities  where  work  was  available.  The  latter  are 
required  to  refund  the  money  advanced  for  fare.     An  average  of  297 

njlies  were  granted  government  relief  during  the  year.    13ie  UML 
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li^xiK:nditnre  for  relief  throughout  the  CV>lony  during  181)8  wixs  £5,872 
[VM,  ^d.  ($2^,5S(M5),  of  wbirh  £Ln4  4s.  5d.  (^^1.042,51)  was  fur  pansago 
[luney  and  farejs, 

SWITZEKLAND. 


fiihrt  im  Auftrag  dos  Eidg.  Eisi*nliabn-I>t*parU'rnents  von  Th.  S>ur- 
imk.     h  'JVil,  vii,  302  pp.     Ih  Toil,  vii,  *i65  pp. 

This  repoil  h  the  reaiilt  of  an  inquiry  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
Ffvlrrul  railway  department  of  Switzerland  with  rej:fard  to  the  numhor 
l-Of  piT.Honfci  empluyinJ  in  the  niilwuy  serviee  in  Switzerland,  their  sala- 
es,  wages,  and  aoeiul  condition.  It  was  underUiken  because  niueh 
Hiisvniderstanding  existed  as  to  the  aetuul  wage  eondifuins  of  railway 
crnph>ye.e*s,  and  al.^o  hecause  it  wi^s  deemed  lulvantageoiis  on  the  eve  of 
the  tmnsfer  of  the  principal  roads  to  the  Oo%-erMment  to  bare  aecunvte 
t^tntistie^i  re^mrding  the  nulway  personnel  for  use  not  only  in  fornui- 
lating  a  eomperhsation  act  {liiHtiltlniufMjtitt'tz)^  but  abo  in  preparing 
regulHtliUif*  for  jn'msion  and  aid  fnnd^  for  railway  employees. 

The  datii  relate  to  conrlition.H  on  January  1,  i8i^?:i.     Sebedules  of 

inquiry  were  di.slributed  by  the  railway  authorities^  among  their  re^pec- 

ive  employees,  and  the  schedules  returned  wei'e  revised  by  these 

Ruthnrities  before  being  tsibuluted.      Parf  I  of  the  present  report xe la te^ 

t^j  i^alaried  employees  and  wage  workers  employed  by  contraet,  whUc 

rt  n  rehites  Uy  other  employees  and  also  contains  a  recapitulation  of 

he  whole  personnel. 

i^he  following  table  gives  a  ^nnmiury  of  p«'r^iM)s  fiuplovt^d  ;ind  rlipJr 
les  and  wage*  on  January  1*  1898: 

SX0AL  SALARIES  ANT>  WAGES  OF  RAILWAY  E^frLOYKK.S  ON  TKE  RAILWAYS  OF  SWrT- 
ZGRLAND.  J  ANUAKY  \,  J>«H. 


Bninch  nf  w-rviw. 


A»linlT«Utrntion  . 


i  supicnrtKluniOt roodfl. 
service -...♦.. 


ttnUwuy  i»lui{i!4 


Five  prfni;lpa1  itmdji. 


Era- 


ISftlMii 


iei  frod  wihga.  a 


Avt'niire 


I'^**y^*^-    Ai«muu.  TiU  eS" 
ployee. 


1,784 

8,140 


ffiftl.Oafi 
K95, 113 

»77,mi 
1.365.220 


Tatttl. 


1»,<H2  I  I!,«r77,72> 


270 

ass 

257 


5K2 


Ten  ftccondmy  fxiodt. 


Salnric^  aniil  WMj^.a 


Em- 
ployees. 


Avcr&ge 


381  i 

aoi 

75  , 


89.184 
114.  «»4 

20,813 


440 
278 


L224  I      JM»1,P^  { 


320 


a  Including  <tiii|ik*in«ntatT  iiUawanef*,  •  t>' 

The  i»tb(*r  data  jiresented  in  the  re|>ort  relate  to  the  douiieile,  age, 
ponjugal  condition,  .size  of  fan^ily,  educutiou,  length  of  «ervicC| 
previoiw  occupation,  yearly  earnings  at  different  periods,  etc.,  of 
nnployee^  of  Swiss  railways.  The  duta  are  presented,  by  accupfttion>*, 
f<»r  ,'airh  ruad  and  for  all  roudri  eoliectivelv. 


DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTIKG  LABOR. 

[Thi^  t^tiljject,  bt'giin  in  Bulletin  Nck  2,  line  Ixjcin  oontimied  in  pm-eeesive  iiwQC 
All  r»iatr*ml  parts  of  the  decipjons  are  rei»rfKiuc"c*fl  in  the  word«  of  the  ccjurtu^  indi* 
cated  when  t«hori  by  quotation  marks  and  when  lon^  by  l>eiiiii^  prmtecJ  noiid.  Ib 
order  to  save  Bpaoe,  itiuimterial  iriatter,  neede<l  simply  by  way  of  cxplAnatioft,  10 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviMrJ 

DECISIONS  UNDER  ST  ATI  TORY  LAW. 

CoNJ<TITUTIONALlT\'     OF      StaTLTE — LlCEXSK      TaX     ON      KmIOHAXt" 

Agents —  Willimns  i\  Fears ^  ^1  Suprenw  Court  RejUirUT^  jhuj€  12S, — 
li,  A.  Williams  was  arretted  on  a  waiTant  i«HueU  by  the  county  court 
of  Murj^an  County,  Ga.,  and  i>lat*ed  in  the  fourjty  jail  on  his  failure  to 
give  Imnd  pending  his  trial  Thereupon  he  made  application  to  the 
judge  of  the  nuperiur  eoiirt  within  and  for  that  county  fop  %  writ  of 
hahea-H  rnrpus  hy  petition*  alleging  that  I  lie  warrant  under  which 
was  arrested  charged  him  with  a  viidation  of  the  luth  punij^rapl 
of  section  %  of  the  general-tax  act  of  Georgitt  of  18V«8^  and  tluit  bii» 
it*8traint  was  illegal,  hecause  tliat  part  of  the  act  wa.s  in  conflict  wit 
claut^e  3  of  section  8,  and  with  clauj>e  h  of  section  \K  of  article  I,  and 
with  s*x'tion  2  of  article  4  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat^i^; 
and  al.so  with  the  lUh  Amcndnient.  The  writ  of  habeas  corputj  wi 
duly  issued,  and  the  appUtiition  heard  on  the  return  thereto^  whicl 
resulted  in  the  denial  (»f  the  petition  by  the  .superior  court,  and  the 
remanding  of  Williams  to  custody.  The  case  was  ihen  carried  to  thu 
supreuje  court  u{  Georgia,  where,  on  April  11,  ll*tM\  imli/inrnl  \k^^ 
rendered  atfirming  the  judgment  of  the  superior  eouri 

Section  '1  nf  th(»  tax  act  of  18i*S,  alcove  referred  ti»,  prtAidcs  '*tha 
in  addition  to  the  ad  valorem  tax  on  real  estate  and  personal  pro[>erty,1 
as  required  by  the  constitution  and  provided  for  in  the  preceding  ^*t** 
tion,  the  following  sjiecitic  taxes  shall  l»e  levied  and  collected  for  each 
of  said  fiscal  years  1SIH»  and  lt*0(>." 

Then  follow  paragraphs  imposing  poll  taxes,  and  taxes  on  Imwyers, 
etc.*  the  loth  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

Upon  each  emigrant  agent,  or  employer  or  employee  of  such  agent 
doifig  business  in  this  State,  the  sum  of  St5(K)  for  each  county  in  whicJj 
such  business  is  conducted. 

Section  4  provides,  among  other  things,  that  "atiy  pers<jn  failiuji^  1 
register  with  the  ordinary,  or,  having  registered,  failing  to  pay  the 
lax  as  herein  required,  shall  l>e  liable  to  indictment  for  uiUdemeaiiort 


■  im^^ 


UnpriHoiied  a^  prpscril>ecl  by  hioction   ll>39  of  yolutm*  8  e»f  thv  <'od«»  <if 

EHUrf,  or  both,  in  the  disrrotion  of  th<>  court*  ■' 

I   After  the  rendition  of  judgiiient  by  the  supn'mi?  court  of  the  State, 

■V^'llifinis  carried  the  ca8e  upon  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court 
>f  the  L'nited  States,  which  rendered  itvS  judgment  Deceraber  10,  1900, 
md  tttlTrnied  the  action  of  tJ»e  State  courts^  Th**  following'  is  quoted 
Srora  the  opinion  of  tho  United  States?  Supn^nio  Court,  which  was 
lelivered  by  Mr,  Chi(»f  Justice  Fulhn*: 

A8  a  preliniinary  to  considering  the  validity  of  the  provision  [of  the 

X  lawj  tlie  court  [the  supreme  ctmrt  of  Georgia],  as  matter  of  original 

ietinition,  and  in  view  of  prior  legislation  (Acts.  1k7H,  p.  IT:  Acts, 

877.  p.  120;  Code,  1882,  sec.  4598,  a,  b,  c),  held  that  the  term  "'emi- 

•ent,'' as  used  in   the  gerjeral   tax  act  of  18**8,  meant  a  jUTson 

i  in  hirint^f  hi  borers  in  (icori^ia  to  be  emph»yed   iH-yond  the 

mi^  ttf  that  Stat**. 

On  behalf  of  plaintitf  in  error  it  is  insisted  that  paragraph  10  is  in 
[)nl^ict  with  the  14ih  Amendment  because  it  restricts  tlie  njifht  of  the 
itizen  to  move  fn^m  one  State  U)  anfither,  and  so  abridges  his  privi- 
?ges  and  immunities;  Impairs  the  rmtunxl  rii'ht  to  kbor,  and  is  class 
E^gislatitln,  discriminating  arbitrarilv  and  wiUiout  reasonable  basis. 

Undoubtedly  the  right  of  locomotiofi,  the  right  to  n-niove  from  one 

jlace  to  another  according  to  inclination,  is  an  uttrifnite  of  personal 

Iberiy,  aftd  the  right,  ordinarily,  of  free  transit  from  or  through  the 

*rritory  of  any  State  is  a  right  secured  by  the  14th  Amendment  and 

ly  other  provisifnis  of  the  Constitution. 

And  so  iis  lo  the  right  to  ctm tract.  The  lil>erty  of  wliieh  tlie  de]>ri- 
^ation  without  due  ))rocej^s  of  law  is  forbidden,  *' means  not  only  the 
ight  of  tlie  citizen  to  be  fn^e  from  the  mere  physical  restraint  of  his 
oerson,  as  by  incarceration,  but  the  term  is  deemed  to  embrace  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  be  free  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties;  to 
m  free  to  use  them  in  all  lawful  ways;  to  live  and  work  where  he 
rill;  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  any  lawful  calling;  to  pursue  any  liveli- 
hood €)r  avocation,  and  fi>r  that  purpose  to  enter  into  all  contitu'ts 
rhich  may  be  propei%  nec(\s.sary*  and  essential  to  his  carrying  out  to 
a  successful    conrlusion   the   purposes   above   mentioned;      *      ♦      » 

IiiUhough  it  may  be  concecled  that  this  right  to  contract  in  relation  to 
jpersons  or  property  or  to  do  business  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ptate  may  1m?  regulated  and  soujetimcH  |>rohil>ited  when  tlie  contracts 
Dr  business  conflict  witli  the  policy  of  the  State  as  contained  in  it« 
f*f  ;  /'  (Allgever  ik  Louisianii,  105  U.  S.,  589,  591;  41  L.  ed., 
b  ,17  Sup/Ct.  Rep.,  427;  Hohhn  c.  Hardv,  lt]9  U,  S.,  HBO;  4^ 

L,  ed.,  780;  IS  Sup.  Ct.  Kep.,  383.) 

But  this  act  U  a  taxing  act,  by  the  2d  section  of  which  taxes  are 

levied  on  occupations,  including,  *>y  panigraph  10,  the  occupation  of 
liring  i)ersons  to  labor  elsewhere.  If  it  cafi  be  said  to  atfect  the  free* 
iom  of  egress  from  the  State,  or  the  freedom  of  contract^  it  is  only 
"icidentalTv  and  remotely.  The  individual  laborer  is  left  free  to  come 
find  go  at  pleasure,  and  to  make  suidi  contracts  as  he  chooses,  while 
'josewho.se  business  it  is  to  induce  persons  to  enter  into  labor  con- 
ract>4  and  to  chanj^e  their  loi-atiun,  tliougb  left  free  to  contract,  are 
ibjected  to  taxation  in  respect  of  their  business  as  other  citizens  are. 
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The  jrenonil  legislative  purpose  h  plain,  and  the  ititentian  to  pro- 
hibit lhi.s  pttrticuEii  biLsiness  can  not  pro|H*rly  he  ini)>ut4.«d  frmn  the 
amount  of  the  tax  payable  by  those  emlnirked  in  it,  even  if  we  wena 
at  liberty  on  this  record  to  go  into  that  .subject. 

Nor  doeg  it  appear  to  il«i  that  the  objection  of  nnla^iil  dt^crimiiup 
tion  iH  tenable.  The  point  i^  chiefly  rested  on  the  ground  that,  mw^ 
much  as  the  bui^ines8  of  hiring  personn  to  lii^K>r  within  the  8taU*  U  tnA 
fiubjeetixl  to  a  like  tax,  the  equal  protection  of  the  lavrn  8e<'uri?d  by 
the  14th  /linendment  !**  there}»y  denied.  We  are  unable  t^ 
such  a  dif*crimination,  if  it  existed,  did  not  reM  on  reasonnlili'  _ 
and  was  not  within  the  discretion  of  the  State  legislature*  (Au*»  i  htib 
Sugar  Ref.  Co.  f\  Louisiana,  1T9  U.  S,,  —:  nntr,  p.  43:  21  Sun.  Ct 
Rep.,  43,  and  eases  cited.)  In  tine,  we  hold  that  the  act  doe«  not  con- 
flict wiUi  the  14th  Amendment  in  the  particulars  named* 

Counsel  for  plaintitF  in  error  further  contend^s  that  the  itiipcksitioa 
of  the  tax  cao  not  l^e  .sustained  because  in  contravention  of  clau^^o  S  ai 
se^^-tion  8  and  clause  5  of  section  9,  of  article  1  of  the  Constitulioii* 
Clause  5  of  section  1)  provides  that  **no  tax  or  (hity  shall  he  laid  on 
articles  exi>orted  from  any  State.-'  The  facts  of  this  case  do  not  bring 
it  within  the  purview  of  this  prohibition  upon  tlie  power  t>f  <^  s, 

and  it  r\\yvi\  not  1>e  con.nidercd  as  a  substantive  ground  of  i-  j». 

The  real  question  is.  Does  this  law  amount  to  a  regulation  of  4-onirfjerct! 
among  the  States^  To  answer  that  question  in  the  affinimtive  i**  to 
hold  that  the  euiigrant  agent  is  engaged  in  such  commerce,  and  that 
this  tax  is  a  restriction  thereon. 

These  ajjentjs  were  engaged  in  hiring  lalwrers  in  Georjafia  to  be 
€*mployed  beyond  the  limits*  of  the  State.     Of  course.  tnin.sjHirtnttc 
must  eventually  tak**  place  as  the  result  of  such  contrnefK,  hut  it  do 
not  follow  that  the  emigmnt  agent  was  engaged  in  t  »n  or 

that     the    tax  on   hl>  occupation   was   levied  on   ivix  In 

Hooper  r.  Californin,  155  U.  S..  H4.^,  «55;  8^  L.  ed.,  LnfT,  H<>0; 
Com.  Ren.,  tUO;  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  207,  it  wa^  held  that  a  t^  .    f 

the  Penal  Code  of  Calirornia  wits  not  a  regiilation  of  commerces,  Mr. 
Justice  White  there  adverts  to  the  real  distinction  on  which  the  g\*D- 
oral  rule  and  its  exceptions  are  lia^ed,  **and  w*hieh  eon8i8t^  in  the 
difference  lietween  interstate  commere«»  or  an  instnnnentality  th*  ' 
on  th*»  one  side,  and  the  mere  in(*identH  which  may  attend  the  can 
^Httii  of  such  ci>nmierce  on  the  other.     This  distinctif»r»  hiis  always  Iah  « 

irefully  observed  and  is  clearly  defined  by  the  authi^rities  cTf«"f?.     If 
the  powVr  t(»  reguhtte  iiiterstate  conunerce  ftpj>lied  t(»  nil  th«»  i 

to  which  said  commerce   might  give   rise  and  tii  all  contnv  [     J 

might  be  made  in   the  cours*^  of  its  tranHactioii,  that  power  woal 
embrace  the  entirv  sphere  cjf  mercMntile  activity  in  any  way  connHirt 
with  tmde  between  the  States,  and  w«>uld  exclude  8t»ite  control  over 
Dijuiy  contnicts  purelv  domestic  in  their  nature/' 

Tfie  imposition  of  tliis  tax  falln  within  the  distinction  stated,     Thi«^Nj 
labor  contracts  were  not  in  themselves  subjoctj*  of  tr     ' 
States,  nor  wris  the  busines.^  of  hiring  laborers  so  h 
nected  with  interstate  trans]>ortation  or  interslate  tnitln'  i\m  \ 

be  correctly  said  that  tho,^e  who  followed  it  were  engaged  in  i 
c?onnnercc,  f>r  that  tlie  tax  on  that  occuptition  coni^titut^  a  hurd» 

ach  commerce, 

I  Xor  wa.s  the  impor^ition  in  violation  of  nicction  i  of  article  4,  as  tbt?ro 

M  no  discrimination  between  the  citizcnn  of  other  Statat  and  l\r^ 
citixen«  of  Georgia.     Judgment  aflirmed. 
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ry<*  MJS.—\t\  tlio  court  of  criniiiml  correction  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.^ 
liwiircLi  WhiUikiM",  [»r«\^idc'iit  of  the  St.  Louis  Transit  CV>mj>any,  wa*j 
>iivicrtHi  of  violating  au  act  approved  March  5,  1897,  to  be  found  on 

gpi*  lOU  of  the  acts  of  Mi8&r»uri  of  181*7.  Said  act  and  title  reads  as 
>UoW8: 

in  act  ri>qiiirinfj  iH^rsoiiH,  assoiriatiotis,  and  corjiorationB  owning  or 
opcniting  street  cars  to  provide  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of 
employees. 

Srctton  1.  Every  electi-ic  street  car,  other  than  trail  cars,  which 
e  attached  to  motor  cars,  shall  be  provided  during  the  months  of 
vember»  Dccem^M^r,  January,  Fel^ruurv,  and  March  of  each  year, 
the  front  end,  with  a  screen  composed  of  ^lass  or  other  material 
hich  shall  fully  and  completely  protect  tiie  driver,  motorman,  ^rip- 
an,  or  other  person  stationed  on  -such  front  end  and  guiding  or  dlrect- 
ig  said  car  from  wind  and  8torm. 

Skc.  2.  Any  person,  agent,  or  officer  of  any  a^ssoeiation  or  coi^»ora- 
on  violating  any  of  the  provision^'  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
a  misdemeanor,  and  up<;)n  i-onvicficjn  nhtiW  be  lined  in  a  sum  not 
s  than  twenty-five  dollurs  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollar.s  for 
ch  day  that  any  car  belonging  to  or  used  by  su<'h  person,  association, 
corpora* iorr  is  permitted  to  remain  unprovided  with  the  screens 
quired  by  section  I  of  this  act.  And  it  is  hereby*  made  the  duty  of 
e  i>rosecuting  attorney  of  each  county  in  the  State  to  enforce  the 
ovisionn  of  this  act,  for  which  he  shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  to  hia 
dinary  fee  or  salary,  to  one-fovirth  of  the  tine  recovered. 

Whitaker  appealed  the  cHse  to  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri,  attack- 
g  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  While  the  c^urt  in  its  decision, 
hich  was  rendered  February  12,  IIHH,  reversed  tlie  riction  of  tho 
wer  court,  yet  its  action  was  taken  upon  technical  grounds,  and  the 
n.stitutioniility  of  the  act  wa^  upheld.  Upon  this  point  Judge  Gantt, 
bo  dcJivered  the  opinitm  of  the  court,  spoke  as  follows: 

Passing  now  to  the  next  objection — that  the  act  is  unconstitutional, 
cause  the  title  gives  no  indication  of  the  character  of  the  act  itself— 
think  it  is  untenable.  Sourjd  ptdicy  and  legislutive  eonvenicncjo 
ctale  a  lil»eral  conr^trut*tion  of  the  title  and  subject-matter  of  statutes 
maintain  their  vulidity.  Infniction  of  tliis  constitutional  clause 
nst  be  plain  jnul  o]>vious  to  b<^  re<  1  fis  fatal.     This  has  been 

e  uniform  rule  of  construction  of  t :  i  »\  ision  of  our  constitution. 
is  only  neiH^ssjiry  thnt  the  title  shali  indii-ate  the  subject  t>f  it  in  a 
neral  wa\'  without  entering  into  details*  All  auxiliary  provisions 
ope rly  attaching  to  the  miiin  subj«vt.  and  c<»nstituting  with  it  one 
nle,  mav  l>e  embnu*»xl  within  the  eiiactment.  (State  i\  Bockstruck, 
«;  Mo.,  '3.H5;  m  S.  W.,  317;  State  /%  Hronson,  115  Mo.,  271;  31 
W.,  1125;  St4ite  lu  Mwrum  Co,  Ci,,  12S  Mo,.  427;  30  S,  W,,  lO:^; 
S*  W,.  2H.)  Measured  by  these  and  numerous  other  adjudications 
this  t»nurt.  i\v  this  act  was  luffh  defttdte  and  lu*oad  enough 

include  the  \>y  of  thi^  act,  nil  of  which  were  germane  to  the 

rpo»e  expressed. 
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It  was  strenuously  contended  on  the  arjrument,  as  well  as  in  the 
brief,  that  the  act  is  offensive  to  the  provision  of  our  constitution 
wliich  ordains  that  no  local  or  special  law  shall  lie  enacted  **whent 
general  law  can  he  made  applicable."  (Section  58,  art.  4,  Const.)  The 
insistence  is  that  it  is  special  legislation,  because  it  only  applies  to 
electric  cars,  and  is  enacted  for  the  protection  of  a  particular  class,  to 
wit,  niotonnen  on  electric  cars,  whereas  by  a  i^eneral  law  the  legisla- 
ture coidd  have  provided  for  the  protection  and  well-l)ein^  of  all 
street-car  drivers,  gripnien,  and  motormen,  as  well  as  to  one  kind 
only,  to  wit,  motormen  of  electric  cars,  who  constitute  particular  per- 
sons of  a  general  cUiss  of  laborers.  As  the  postulate  of  this  argument, 
it  is  assumed  that  this  classification  is  pureh'  arbitrary.  But  is  it  soJ 
This  act  applies  throughout  the  Stiite,  m  every  town  and  city  in  wliich 
cars  are  propelled  by  electricit\%  and  to  all  motormen  who  guide  them. 
The  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in  State  r.  Nelson,  30  N.  E.,  2*2;  2i 
L.  R.  A.,  317,  met  the  exact  question  by  holding  that  a  court  could 
not  judiciallv  know  that  a  cable  car  or  a  hoi*se  car  is  so  constructed 
and  operated  as  to  require  the  same  means  of  protection  for  ope  nit  ions 
as  is  recjuired  on  electric  cars,  and  as  the  courts  could  only  judge  of 
the  opemtions  of  a  stjitute  through  facts  of  which  thev  can  take  judi- 
cial notice,  it  refused  to  hold  a  similar  statute  unconstitutional. 

Learned  counsel  urge,  however,  that  courts  •'are  not  required  to 
shut  their  e^'cs  to  matters  of  common  knowledge  or  things  in  ccmmion 
use."  Conceding  this,  is  it  not  genenilly  known  that  on  a  cable  car 
the  gripman  stands  back  near  the  center  of  the  car,  in  a  lx)x  which 
protects  the  lower  half  of  his  body,  and  is  protected  by  the  roof  of  the 
car  in  rainy  or  snowy  weather,  and  that  this  grip  car  is  constantly  used 
by  passengers  in  getting  on  and  off  the  train,  whereas  the  motorman 
on  an  electric  car  stands  in  front,  with  his  attention  necessarily  given  to 
the  means  of  controlling  the  motive  power  and  the  brake,  and  is  much 
more  exposed  to  the  cold  and  inclement  weather  of  our  winters  than 
the  gripman  on  the  cable  car;  and  are  we  to  assume  the  legislature  did 
not  consider  this  difference,  or  their  finding  that  there  was  such  a  dis- 
tinction was  contrary  to  the  fact  beyond  a  reasonable  doubts  We 
think  not.  It  can  not  be  (juestioned  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power  the  legislature  may  enact  laws  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  our  citizens  by  all  reasonable  regulations,  and,  when  a  given  subject 
is  within  that  power,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  to  be  exercised  is  within 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  It  is  not  insisted  that  it  is  not  a  wise 
and  most  humane  provision  for  the  protection  of  those  whose  avo<*a- 
tion  requires  them  to  stand  in  front  of  a  rnpidly  moving  car  on  a  bitter 
cold  day,  often  with  the  mercury  below  zero,  but  merelv  that  it  does 
not  apply  to  all  who  may  suffer  in  similar  callings.  ^Ve  think  the 
legislature  had  the  right  to  make  the  classification  it  did,  and  we  have 
no  power  to  hold  it  contravened  the  constitution  in  so  doin^. 

The  charge  that  the  act  imposes  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  is 
without  merit.  P^very  stiitute  imix)sing  a  fine  might,  by  the  same 
token,  be  held  cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  The  way  to  avoid  the 
cruelty  is  to  obey  the  law  and  avoid  these  accumulated  tines. 

Couuvsel  concede  that  the  provision  granting  the  prosei^uting  attor- 
ney one-fourth  of  the  tines  to  l)c  recovered  does  not  invalidate  the 
whole  act.  Clearly  that  provision  offends  against  the  constitution, 
which  requires  the  whole  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund,  and  so  the 
courts  would  require. 
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it  k  ^id  that  the  act  i8  contrary  to  section  30  of  article  2  of 

institution  of  MisHoiin,  which  provides  ''that  no  person  shall  be 
Iv'hI  of  life,  liberty,  or  propt*rty  without  due  process  of  tuiv/' 
liuch  a8  this  is  a  public  prosecution  by  the  Stuto  of  an  ofb*r»so 
iNt  the  public,  it  i.s  dillicult  to  discern  the  relevancy  of  the  iirt^u- 
lent  and  df^cisions  to  the  etfect  that  this  statute  deprives  the  motor- 
leii  on  electric  cars  of  their  liberty  of  contract.  The  premise  upon 
hlch  the  arj^urrient  is  hiisvd  is  not  true.  It  is  not  true  that  tliis  act 
kv  not  dcsi{rnt»d  to  protect  the  piililic  health.  This  is  not  onlv  its 
^Jessed  pui'pose,  but  the  body  of  the  act  coritirnis  it.  It  is  a  phiin, 
fist,  and  eonimendaljle  police  re^fulation.  Tlie  State  has  an  interest 
a  the  health  of  it.s  citizens,  and  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and 
lanhood,  and  such  is  the  Dbvitms,  iirunistukable  jjurpose  of  the  act 
indcr  consideration.  Not  only  has  the  State  a  direct  interest  in  the 
fealth  of  the  motormen.  but  in  the  passenf^ers,  whose  lives  and  Ihubs 
Day  be  imperiled  if  the  motormen  are  allowed  to  become  benumbed 
k-om  exposure.  As  tlds  record  does  not  contain  any  facts  ujion  which 
K*  could  projHM*ly  df*cide  the  eftVc  t  of  a  waiver  by  a  motonnan  of  his 
ighi  to  the  protection  secured  to  him  by  this  act,  we  must  decline  a 
jitrther  discussion  of  this  point.  We  are  clear  that  this  act  in  no 
Eianner  contravenes  this  section  of  our  constitution,  nor  the  four- 
Be  nth  amendment  to  the  Fedeml  Constitution* 


INSTITLTIOXALITY     OF      STATUTE — WEIGHING     OF     CoAL     BKFOUE 

{cRKEXiNO — in  re  Pi^iikm^  oO  S'ortlt^mtttn  lieporUr^  page  10 L— 
i^'his  was  a  petition  of  ttilbert  D.  Preston  for  discharge  on  habeas  cor- 
^vi^i  presented  to  tlie  sui>reme  court  of  the  SUite  of  Ohio.  The  peti- 
poner  was  deprived  of  his  liberty  under  the  following: charge:  "  Being 
ben  and  there  the  opemt<jr  of  a  certain  coal  mine  situated  within  said 
junty*  and  having  then  and  there  u!ider  his  employ  a  miner  who  was 
lining  and  sending  to  the  surface  coal  under  said  employment  at  ton 
Eitjc»s»  to  wit.  one  William  Brown  did  knowingly  and  purposely  pass 
lie  output  of  coal  so  mined  by  said  miner  as  aforesaid  over  a  screen 
rbich  took  away  a  part  of  the  value  thereof  before  the  same  had  been 
reighed  and  credited  to  said  employee,  sending  the  same  to  the  surface, 
id  before  the  same  was  accounted  for  at  the  legal  rate  of  weights 
sed  by  the  laws  of  Ohio/*  The  prosecution  is  founded  on  the  act  of 
larch  \K  1>^'.*8  (SK^  Ohio  Laws.  p.  3o),  entitled  **An  act  to  provide  for 
ac  weighing  of  coal  before  screening/'  The  provisions  of  the  act  are 
follows; 

8ec\  2'J5a.  It  ^hall  be  uidawlul  for  any  mine  owMier,  lessee,  or 
jporator  of  ccml  unnes  in  this  State,  employing  miners  at  bushel  or 
*  or  other  tpmntity,  to  pass  the  output  of  coal  mined  liy  said 
*ver  any  screen  or  other  device  which  shall  take  any  part  from 
le  value  thereof  before  the  same  ishall  have  been  weighed  and  duly 
Unedited  to  the  employee  sending  the  same  to  the  surface,  and  accounted 
'jr  at  the  legal  mtc  of  weights  lixed  by  the  laws  of  Ohio, 
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Skc.  205b.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  also  apply  to  the  class  of 
workers,  eii^gcd  in  mines  wherein  the  mining  is  done  b}'  machinerr. 
known  as  loiidei's;  whenever  the  workmen  are  under  contract  to  loid 
by  the  bushel,  ton,  or  any  quantity,  the  settlement  of  which  is  had  by 
weight,  the  output  shall  l>e  weighed  in  accordance  with  the  provisiioos 
of  this  act. 

Section  295c  provides  the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  this  act. 

The  supreme  court  reudei-ed  it^  decision  Noveml>er  27,  11H>.»,  and 
granted  the  petition  on  the  ground  that  the  above  statute,  for  a  viola- 
tion of  which  Preston  ha^l  l)een  convicted,  was  unconstitutional.  The 
opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Shauck,  ri'ads,  in  i»rt, 
as  follows: 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  detention  of  the  petitioner  unless  the 
act  of  the  general  assembly  set  out  in  the  statement  of  the  case  is  ivu- 
stitutionally  valid.  That  the  constitution  gives  inviolability  to  the 
right  to  make  contmcts  and  that  the  legislature  may  deny  the  right  only 
when  it  is  required  for  the  general  wclfai'e  and  wh(»n  it  is  promotive 
of  public  health  or  morals,  are  propositions  esta)>lished  by  f:tmiliiir 
authorities,  and  admitted  by  the  attorney -general.  We  have.  thiMv- 
fore,  to  consider  only  the  purpose  of  this  enactment,  and  the  nature 
of  the  contract  which  it  assumes  to  forbid.  Its  purj^^osr  is  to  terminate 
the  rights  heretofore  universally  recognized  in  this  Statf,  ami  ofti'ii 
exercised,  of  determining  })y  contracts  voluntarily  (Altered  into  betwotMi 
miners  and  operators  the  mode  in  which  the  basis  of  compensation  to 
be  made  by  ttie  latter  to  the  fonner  should  be  iLScertiiiiuHl.  C\)un>i"l 
for  the  State  expressly  disclaim  an}'  authority  in  the  legislatun*  to 
determine  the  price  to  be  \mid  for  mining  coal,  and  it  is  true  that  no 
such  authority  is  assumed  in  this  act.  iiy  the  method  of  [my meat 
heretofore  in  use,  in  which  com)X'nsation  was  determined  u|>on  the 
iKisis  of  scrreened  coal,  miners  have  become  eutitled  Uf  receive,  amlojvr- 
ators  have  become  l)ound  to  make,  comjXMisation  having  reijard  to  the 
skill  and  care  exercised  by  the  miner  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 
The  effect  of  the  act  is  that  the  total  con)iXMisation  to  l)e  |itiid  by  an 
openitor  is  to  be  determine<i  by  agreement,  but  that  it  must  be  paid 
to  miners  without  discrimination  (m  a<'coimt  of  their  skill  and  care. 

AVhy  the  general  assembly  selected  this  class  of  la})orers  fordisiTim- 
ination,  wh^'  they  are  deemed  less  entitled  thiin  others  to  compensation 
which  encourages  merit  l)v  rewarding  it,  we  do  not  know  or  inquin*; 
for,  however  unjust  to  this  class  of  laborers  the  act  may  l»e.  we  can 
incjuire  only  whi'ther  the  gentM-al  assemljly  had  i)owt^r  to  pass  it.  It 
is  suggested!  as  the  basis  of  the  act  that  frauds  may  bo  perpetnited  in 
tlie  screening  and  weighing  of  coal  under  the  contracts  heretofore 
entered  into.  To  this  sug;rcsti()n  it  is  sulHcient  to  answer  that  if  such 
diuigtM*  exists  it  may  well  justify  appropriate  legislation  for  the  pre- 
vention of  such  fraud.  But  this  legislation  does  not  seek  to  prevent 
fraud,  nor  to  provide  for  the  health  or  safety  of  those  engaged  in 
mining.  Its  sole  ])urpose  is  to  establish  a  uniform  standard  of  ci>m- 
pensation  among  those  u]>on  whom  it  operates.  That  is,  so  far  as 
skill  and  care  are  concerned,  it  establishtnl  a  uniform  standard  of  earn- 
ing capacitv.  'J'he  standard  thus  to  be  established  for  all  must  ncces»- 
sarily  be  tfiat  of  the  least  efficient,  since  their  efficiency  can.  not  be 
increased  by  legislation.     To  withhold  f  r<mi  merit  its  reward  maj'  be  a 
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favorite*  object  of  socialism,  but  it  is  iiiimiciil  to  the  hi  dividual  rights 
which  are  preserved  by  the  constitution. 

This  act  may  be  invalid  for  other  reasons,  but  our  decision  is  placed 

^ui>on  the  ground  that  it  it*  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  rights  of 

miners  an<l  operatorH  to  make  contracts  l>y  which  the  former  shall  1)6 

cntith'd  to    rcceiv^e,  and  the  latter  obliged   to    make,  compensation 

L'cording  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  and  received.     Petitioner 

iifticharged. 


Emplotters'  Liability — Contributory  Ne*;ligence — AsscnvfPTiOK 
OF  R18K — CoxsTKUcnoN  OF  Statitte — Bodeli  j\  Brazil  Block- Coal 
Co,^  58  Sortfteu^t^T/t  licjMf/'ler^  jHffjt-  SoG. — Action  wa8  brought  by 
Tames  L.  Bodeli  against  the  above-named  coiupany  to  recover  dam- 
lage^  for  injuries  incurred  by  him  while  in  it.s  employ.  His  complaint 
Ishowed  that  at  the  time  of  the  a<'ci(tcnt  lie  was  employed  as  a  eager; 
[that  he  wns  working  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  it  was  his 
duty  to  push  loaded  cars  upon  the  cage  to  be  hoisted  to  the  top;  that 
the  cage  had  no  sutKtient  covering  provided  by  tlie  company  aa 
required  by  law,  and  that  while  pushing  a  ear  upon  the  same  a  lump 
of  coal  fell  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  struck  his  hand,  thereby 
injuring  him.  At  the  trial,  in  the  circuit  coui-t  of  Clay  County,  Ind,, 
the  defendant  compan}'  filed  a  demurrer  to  this  complaint  which  the 
court  sustiiined,  and  rendered  a  judgment  in  its  favor.  The  plaintiff 
then  appealed  the  t-ase  to  the  appellate  c<nirt  of  the  State,  which  ren- 
dered its  decision  I)eet*mber  11,  1900,  and  jithnned  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  From  the  opinion  of  the  appellate  court,  delivered 
by  Judge  llobinson,  the  following  is  quoted: 

Section  9  of  the  act  of  June  t3,  1891  (se^^tion  7409,  Burns'  Rev.  St. 
1894;  section  5480j,  Horner  s  Kev.  St.  ISt^T),  provides  ''that  the  owner, 
operator,  agent,  or  le.ssee  shall  cover  the  cages  w^ith  one-fourth  (})  inch 
lioiler  plate,  so  a j*  to  keep  safe  as  far  as  possible  persons  descending 
into  and  ascending  out  of  such  shafts  and  no  person  shall  descend  any 
shaft  when  coaJ  is  ascending  in  the  other  euge.^-     Section  74«s3,  liurns' 

fRev.  St.  1894  (section  54S0y,  Horner's  llev-  St  1897),  provides  a  pen- 
alty for  the  viohition  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  *?ection  of  the  act. 

i^Scction  7473,  Burns^  Kev.  St*  1894  (section  5480n,  Horner's  Kev*  St, 
1897),  readK,  ''That  for  any  injury  to  person  or  persons  or  property 
^ecasicmi^d  by  any  violation  of  this  act,  or  any  willful  failure  to  com- 
ply with  any  of  its  provisions;  a  right  of  action  against  the  owner,  oper- 
ator, agent,  or  lessee  shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  the  direct 
injury  sustained  thereby.''  ♦  *  *  \Wv  ^.^j^  ^qi  ngree  with  counsel 
that  because  appellant  was  not  ascending  or  descending  the  shaft,  and 
"and  not  gone  into  the  cage  for  that  pnrp<^»se,  he  could  have  no  right  of 
iction  undor  the  statutt^  The  strict  letter  of  ihese  sections  might  thus 
limit  their  application.  But  the  nmiiifest  intention  of  the  whole  act  is 
protect  persons  working  in  coal  mine^.  It  is  a  fannliar  rule  that 
lat  which  was  within  tfie  intention  of  the  legislature  is  withiri  the 

_ statute,  although  not  strictly  within  its  letter.     The  g«>neral  scope  of 

'the  whole  statute  is  not  limited  to  protecting  persons  only  when  going 
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ap  or  down  iIm*  »haft.     Wben'tlie  sbo^e aertamtft  vere  PBiittdL  tim] 
bifitore.  n  by  the  iseop^  and  title  of  tbe^  act.  ^m^^ 

fxniK   fir 

|l  r  the  II 

tin*  iliaft  ih  a««  much  within  r 
lie  in  wrli'  '  'jut  ui  t! 

Tbf»  n  I  rbit  ir 

id  th*_'^. 
Ii  rifl-k  of 

own.      Hi?  cnin  b^^uur*  th«  rih»k  of  a  latent  d:* 

of  it.      But  where*  the  defect  U  open  and  obv .  ^ 

imriy  dm*M  not  nhow  thitt  he  hiul  no  ojuKirtunity  to  oh^rve  it,  ku  a%-cr- 
ment  of  the  want  of  knowledge  is  not  enough.  If  he  earn  soi*  an  open 
Hnd  apfmrent  defect  by  looking,  the  law  requires  thiit  he  jihall  Itjok, 
Ileetm  not  fail  e»r  refuse  to  u»c  his  eyes,  and  then  be  he^i    *  iv  that 

he  did  not  know.     The  tej^t  i.**  not  whether  be  did  e-.  Tj  the 

ianj^er,  \nit  wliether  he  ought  to  have  eompr*  ho  w 

phargeabh^  with  a  knowb?dj/e  of  *iueli  dangei*8  a>  known 

of  by  exerrMHinj^  ordiiuiry  vnTi\     If  the  defert  or  d  open  mid 

obvious,    though    it   exists   through    the    employer  ,_    ;j^enet%    an 

enuihjyee  of  mature  yearn  will  be  pn^numed  to  have  knowledge  of  il; 
and  tliough  the  enijiloyer  rnay  have  been  negligent  in  the  matter,  llio 
employee  i«  alno  guilty  of  negligence  in  accej>tingor  continuing  in  tfaa 
Herviee,  and  tlii.s  l>eeomes  e<juivalent  to  eontnbutoiy  negligence,  which 
prevents  a  recovery. 

But  it  \h  argueif  that  under  what  is  known  as  the  *'C' 
8tutule'-  [the  Hcelionn   referred  to  above],  the  doctrine  of  a  _ 

of  th(^  rink  or  of  e<nitributory  negligence  d^ies  not  apply;  that  where  a 
person  is  injured  tlirough  a  Ijroacli  of  ntatu  to  it  dtaty  imposed  the  doc- 
trine of  aHsuini>iion  of  risk  doe^  not  anply;  and  that  wnere  ti  ^ter^'aiil 
continues  in  tlie  emnluyment  with  the  knowledge  of  6uch  a  breiH*h  of 
Huch  duty,  and  is  injured,  he  may  recover  for  .siu'h  injury.  Tht*»  mcro 
fact  that  tliere  has  beiTi  a  violation  of  a  statutory  duty  d*M*8  not  relieve 
\\ir  injured  i)!trty  fr<:im  exerciHing  due  care* 

Ills  true  tlu*  statute  (section  7473  [54S0n|,  supm)  gives    ^  »( 

action  tu  ttie  person  injure*!.     But  this  riM^ht  would  nave  •  ij 

virtue  of  the  couunou  law  and  indcpeudentlv*  of  thatnection.  Neither 
that  HIM  tion  nor  the  rest  of  the  act  undertakes  to  sa^'  what  the  Buitor 
shill  <lo  or  what  lie  shall  be  excused  from  doing  in  order  that  h^  may 
intiintain  the  action.  When  the  act  wan  pa8^ed  the  doctririf  t^  nn- 
tiilnitory  negligence   and    assumption    of   the    risk   wtw   c  d 

through  repeated  dccisionH  of  the  courts.     There  is  n    "'  ,1 

which  ?*howH  in  any  way  that  the  purjioso  of  the  I  lo 

change  that  doctrine.     Cnder  the  act  the  coin[)any's  h  iu 

out  by  showing  the  violation  of  the  statute,     ft  m  it 

the  fa\ilt,  if  any,  of  the  irijunMl  party.     Tlji'n*  is  i  -t 

that  indicates  that  the  legislature  intondetl  that  the  inj  ^at 

recover  for  the  coiupaity's  negligence,  although  himself  We 

can  not  rend  this  into  tte  statute.     If  there  is  nothW^  '  *  ttn 

which  nmnife-stly  re<(uire.»^  a  dilfiM-ent  construction  il  J 

according  to  common  law  principlusi.     A»  wo  coni^true  ine 
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nn  i^iXM'ial  r'i^^lit  of  lu'tion  in  terms.     It  simply  innkes  the  fail- 

couiniy  with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  whether  a  negligeut  fail- 

ft  will  {'til  failure,  a!i  aet  of  negligenee  per  .se  on  (he  part  of  tho 

I  uwni*r,  a«ifent,  or  operator.     As  such  the  contributory  negligence 

party  »uiug  Ih  avaihilile  as  a  defense.     As  the  defect  in  the  eov- 

^  of  the  cage  was  open  and  ol>vious,  and  one  which  could  be 

ly  seen  by  appellant  had  he  locdced,  we  must  conclude  from  the 

:!ienl>i  of  the  complaint  that  the  risk  of  danger  from  falling  coal 

|iuj  assumed   by  appellant     The  demurrer  was   properly  sustained* 

iietit  atiirnied. 


Employers'  Liability —  Railroad  OoatPAKiEs —  CoNTHiBirroRT 
tEOLloF.NCK  OF  Tini  Employek — KU^dtrick  i\  Grund  Trunk  Ry, 
pb.,  J^T  Aihindc  Iit'porftt\  j.*fige  S^. — Cornelius  Kilpatrick  brought 
lU  u|«'ainst  the  aboye-naoied  railw*ay  company  to  recoyer  damages  for 
iijuriei>  incurred  by  him  while  in  its  employ.     Irj  the  county  court  of 

rb*«fis  County,  Vt.,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor,  the  civse 
iving  been  submitted  to  the  jury  by  the  court  without  reference  to 
be  questi<»n  of  contributory  negligence.  The  defendant  company 
ben  carried  the  case  to  the  su})reme  court  of  the  State  upon  exeeptionsi, 
lid  s;iid  court  rendered  its  decision  March  12,  ll^iO^  and  reversed  tho 
idgment  of  the  lower  court.  Tho  facts  in  the  case  are  fully  shown 
1  that  imrt  of  the  opiuiotr  of  the  supreme  court  whi<'h  is  quoied  below, 
lid  opinion  being  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taft: 

The  injury  to  the  plaintiff  was  caused  by  his  attempting  to  board  a 
ring  freight  train  by  means  of  a  ladder  placed  Uj)on  tlie  side  of  a 
\\\     \.  S.,  section  3SiS<»,  reads  as  follows:  "''No  i  ail  road  company 
ball  run  cars  of  its  ow  n  with  ladderj^t  or  steps  to  the  t<ip  of  the  same^ 
}n  the  sides  of  its  cars,  but  said  laddei*s  ur  st<*ps  sliull  be  i>n  the  ends 
jir  insiile  of  the  cars/*     Section  liSxl  provides  tiiat  a  railroad  corpora- 
ion  not  complying  with  the  requiren»cnts  of  section  l-^SSi]  shall  be  liable 
">r  the  danaiges  and  injurii*s  to  employees  on  its  roads  resulting  from 
nch  neglect.     By  force  of  the  statute  the  defendant  is  liatde  for  any 
tijury  to  one  of  it.s  employees  resulting  f  rc»ni  its  nc*glcct  in  not  placing  a 
lidder  or  steps  upc*n  \  he  end  or  inside  of  a  car.     The  car  in  question  was 
w  belonging  t<i  the  defendant,  and  it  was  its  duty,  which  it  failed  to 
*rform,  to  equip  tt  as  provid*Hi  in  the  s*'ction  referred  to.     The  plain- 
itl\  therefore,  is  entitled  to  recover*  unless  f«arred  by  the  fact  that  he 
ssumed  the  obvious  dangers  of  the  risk,  or  is  chargeable  with  con- 
ributory  negligencCi     As  we  dispose  of  the  case  upon  the  question  of 
>ntributory  negligence,  we  do  not  consider  w^hether  the  plaintilF  id 
Hirred  frcMu  recovering  by  having  a-ssumed  the  obvious  dangers  of  his 
ployuient. 

Did  the  court  err  in  ruling  that  the  question  of  contriVmtory  negli- 
•nee  was  not  in  the  casei  To  entitle  tlie  plaintitl  to  recover,  the 
auseof  the  injury  must  he  the  negligence  of  the  defendant,  and  that 
»ly.  He  is  entitle<l  U*  no  relief  if  the  injuries  resulted  from  negli- 
mu^  of  his  own  combined  with  that  of  the  defendant.  Tlie  rule  is 
I  i<ame  whether  the  neglig^j^'-*  i-  \,y  ti..,  toHi^uQ,,  j^w  or  statutory* 
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The  negligence  of  the  statutory  duty  may  involve  the  person  guilty 
thereof  in  penalties,  yet  the  law  will  not  allow  the  injured  person  to 
recover,  because  he  himself  contributes  to  the  injury.  The  plaintiff 
attempted  to  climb  upon  a  moving  car  in  a  train  wliich  was  running 
faster,  as  he  says,  than  he  could  run — moving  at  the  rate  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  an  hour.  It  was  in  the  evening,  dark.  He  bad  a  lantern 
in  his  hand,  and  attempted  to  board  the  train  by  getting  hold  of  the 
ladder  and  passing  upon  it  to  the  top  of  the  car.  In  his  first  attempt 
he  failed,  tried  again,  and  was  injured  before  he  could  pass  up  the  Ud- 
der to  the  top  of  the  car.  There  can  be  but  one  inforent^e  from  the 
testimon}'  iti  the  case,  and  that  is  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  of  noj;- 
ligence  in  attempting,  in  the  nighttime,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  to 
boaixl  a  freight  train  running  as  rapidly  as  he  says  this  was — that  it 
must  bo  held  to  Ixi  negligent  for  any  person  so  to  do.  The  plaintitf, 
being  thus  negligent,  as  matter  of  Law,  was  not  entitled  to  recover; 
and  the  ruling  of  the  court,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  contribu- 
tory negligence  was  not  in  the  case,  was  error.  Judgment  reversed 
and  cause  remanded. 


Employers'  Liabiijty — RAiLitoAD  Companies — Maintexanxe  or 
Suit  against  Recriveu— /Z*;;?^  v.  Conner^  59  Xortheastern  Jif^jM/rttr, 
pitge  oO, — Action  was  bi'ought  by  Francis  M.  Conner,  admin i.stru tor 
of  the  estate  of  Jesse  P.  Conner,  deceased,  against  Samuel  Hunt,  as 
rexjeiver  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  Railroad  Compiny, 
to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  said  Conner,  which  resulted  frnni 
an  accident  caused,  as  alleged,  by  the  negligence  of  a  train  conductor, 
the  intestate's  superior  officer,  whose  order  the  intestate  was  obeying 
in  undertaking  as  a  Imikeman  to  perform  the  duty  of  setting  the  brake 
of  a  freight  «*ar,  and  the  negligence  of  the  engineer  of  a  train.  The 
suit  was  bi'ought  under  the  statute  of  Indiana  (section  286,  Bums' 
Rev.  Stat,  ISIH;  section  284,  Horner's  Rev.  Stat,  181>7)  providing  that 
when  the  death  of  one  is  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  or  omission  of 
another,  the  pc^rsonal  representative  of  the  former  may  maintain  an 
action  therefor  against  the  latter,  if  the  fonner  might  have  maintained 
an  action,  had  he  lived,  against  the  latter  for  an  injury  for  the  same  act  or 
omiasion,  etc.  In  the  circuit  court  of  Wells  County,  Ind.,  a  judgment 
was  rendered  for  the  j)laintiff,  and  the  defendant  Hunt  appealed  the  ca-<e 
to  the  appellate  court  of  the  State,  whix'h  rendered  its  decision  Janu- 
ary 4,  1901,  and  affinned  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court.  One 
interesting  p^nnt  of  the  decision  is  shown  in  that  part  of  the  opinion  of 
the  appellate  court  which  is  quoted  below,  said  opinion  having  been 
delivered  by  Judge  Black: 

It  is  agreed  by  counsel  that  at  common  law  the  facts  stated  in  the 
second  paragraph  [of  the  comphiintj  would  not  constitute  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  appellant,  for  the  reason  that  they  show  that  the 
injury  to  the  iutestato  causing  his  death  resulted  from  tiie  negrligence 

'lis  fellow-servants,  the  conductor  and  en^neor;  and  it  is  ft^^reed 
;  in  this  paragraph  the  right  of  recovery,  if  any,  is  founded  upon 


t-<ionM  i>f  th<*  vf  jty  net  *>f  IHUH  (scH'tioti  7083  et 

*  R*>v.  8L.  1"  mIh  fd  stM|,,   HnrM»*rH  Kev.  St., 

actii   18V)3,  p.  :>tM;  acts  l8i>6,  p.  14xH).     It  is  expresjilv  pi*ovided 

'^^r  employr/^   liahility  jut   (Burns'    liev,    St.,  iSlH.'soo.   70S5; 

H  Uev.  St.,  1K>7,  see,520tit)  that,  when  dc^ath  rp^iilt^  from  an 

ijitiA  rimt^^tiipluted  irv  tho.  ?jttitiiti%  ^'Mht*  artion  t^ihull  survive  and  be 

fovunied  in  all  rospt^t^s  Uy  the  law  now  in  fonc»i?  as  k)  mivh  actions;" 

E*nce  ^Hnn^^' made  to  tlio  jil  ntinned  htatut**  providing  for 

cry  wben  tin*  dt'iilh  nf  unt  d  hv  (be  wrongful  act  or  oinls- 

Jon  of  anothor.     The  indy  objtHlii>ii   tir^od  against  the  seeoTui  para- 

jraph   of  rtJinphiint  is  tlnis  rxprcvsM^d   1>y  rouiisel   fur  ihi*  iippollant, 

referring  to  ibe  htatutf  of  1S*J3  above  mentioned:   "'  It  will  bo  nuLicud 

that  this  eimrtnient  applit'H^  only  to  'evory  railroad  or  otbor  eorpom- 

ion,  cxci'pi  njunidpal,  a])erating  in  tills  Sta(e.^      Tbi^s   action  wa« 

>rouj,rht  a^in^t  a  receiver  appointed  by  the  ITnitcsd  Staite^  cHjiirt  for 

Jic  district  of  Indiana,  iind  Tiot   a«»^iin8t  a  niilrojid  or  other  <*or|>orft- 

un  except  niunici[ml.     Our  contention  is  Ibat  tiii«  statute^  In^intf  in 

ierojratioii  of  the  comrnor!  law,  i*an   not  be  cont*trued  or  extended  to 

[include  a  el:i.ss  of  jt  tot  expressly  named   in   the  ntntnte  itself, 

I  find  that  therefore  i  ute  ain  not  control  the  liability  of  receiv' 

pen*,  they  not  h>ein^  spec i heal ly  mentioned  in  the  net.''' 

In  the  statute  there  is  no  mentron  of  receivers,  and  the  question  t£i 

whether  or  not  the  statute,  providin^'^by  its  tenns  for  certain  Itabilities 

>f  coruorations  only,   may  l>e  construed  iis  imposinj^^  like  liabilities 

[upon  trie  receiver  of  a  corporation  holding  its  property  and  carrying 

[on  Us  busiru»ss  under  Mppointuicnt  c»f  the  court.     It  is  true  u^s  sujjyfested 

\hy  counsel,  that  Ihts  act,  In-ing:  i'»  derog-ation  of  the  common  law,  is* 

[ Untler  the  >^eneral  rule,  to  be  construed  strictly,     A  chief  purpose  of 

iihe  le^risluture  in  the  enactment  of  the  st;itute  was  to  correct  the  bard* 

phip  of  the  conimondaw  rule  us  applied  b}-  the  court*^  in  actions  ag:ainst 

fern  plovers  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  suifored  by  their  employees 

throuifh  the  conduct  of  coemployees.     The  ride  was  not  abrot^ated^ 

bntwa*H  conservatively  lindted;  the  new  liability  created  beinjyf  made 

to  extend,  not  to  employers  t-urrying*  on  their  undertakings  ii*«  indi- 

Ividuals,  but  to  those  who  conduct  their  busines?!  through  corporate 

Lcombinations^  by  wliich  melhcKl  the  affairs  of  business  life,  for  vari- 

lous  reasons,  had  come  to  be  carried  on  uiore  and  mon^ — railrtwid  cor- 

ipomtions  being  especially  mentioned  in  the  act.     Nor  was  this  liability 

["i'xt4*nd4Kl  to  the  conduct  of  all  employees  by  which  other  employees 

I  are  injured,  but  the  classes  of  employees  for  whose  conduct  habiltty 

iwaj4  80  imposed  were  designated.     Within  these  purposed  ehang*»H,  the 

ffluppcised  need  and  demand  for  which  manifestly  inducted  the  onaclment 

[of  till*  law%  it  is  to  be  construed  so  Hii  not  to  extend  the  increased  lia- 

fliility  beyond  the  expressed  intention  of  the  legislature. 

Though  the  statute  thus  effects  a  change  in  the  common   law,  it  ia 

a  remedial  ac*t;  and,  fur  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  remedy  and 

carrying  into  eflect  the  true  l>tMielieial  ]iurpose,  it  should  f»e  liberally 

bconstriied  with  referem'c  to  the  object  u(ipernu>st   in  the  mind  of  th« 

jlawmaker.     The  reason  for  such  a  remedial  statute  applies  not  more 

[strongly  to  a  corporation  under  the  headship  of  an  otricer  or  oflicera 

iesignateij  by  it^i  charter  or  j<eleclcd  by  the  corponitoi-s  than  to  a  cur- 

iratiof)  umnagtH^  and  controlled  by  the  cxiurt's  receiver  through  |K»r- 

who  for  tht*  til       '    *  '  :o!i*yces,  who  gene ndly,  inderd, 

Ithe  old  employ  -u;  and  the  remedy  provided  by 
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the  f!f^h  ature  would    ose  niurli  of  its  intended  effect  and  supposed 
virtue  if  it  cun  not  )>e  applied  to  corporations  under  receiverships. 

A  receiver  of  a  railroad  company  is,  in  creneraL  l>ound  to  perform 
sui-h  public  duties  connected  with  the  r»peration  of  the  road  as  the 
company' was  obi  it^^ed  to  [^erfonn  *  *  *  ,  A  receiver  ope  rat  in^r  a 
railway  und«.'r  the  control  <»f  the  court  exerci>cs  the  franchises  of  the 
corporation  for  the  iKMietit  of  the  C'>r|X)ration  and  its  creditors,  and 
there  can  be  no  distinction  based  upon  any  sound  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  responsible  in  re>pcct  to  the  statutoiT  duties  of  the  cor- 
poiiition  as  well  as  in  rc<rard  to  \i<  c-omnion-hiw  duties.  The  lu-tion 
in  su<'h  <"d<o  is  in  effect  airain>t  the  enr|>)nite  property  in  his  jK>»es- 
sion,  or  substantially  aj^ainsl  the  <i)riK»ration  in  his  hands  for  ttu'tiiiie 

It  can  not  be  supposed  to  have  b«*en  the  intention  of  the  lepi^^Uiture 
in  the  enactment  of  the  statute  of  1^1»8  in  question  to  increase  iht»re>)y 
thr*  liabilities  of  corporations  while  nianajred  by  the  corporate  olticials, 
but  not  while  niana*r«'d  in  >ubstantially  the  same  manner,  so  far  as 
their  employ ♦•es  anrl  the  public  are  <oncerned.  by  receivers.  Whether 
a  railroad  be  for  the  tinj<»  uinltr  the  manajrement  of  a  trustee  or  the 
court's  reeeiver,  it  is  within  the  meanincf  of  the  remedial  purj>>>o  of 
the  ])rovi<ion-i  of  thi-^  statute  ji-^  truly  us  is  a  railroad  opemten  by  its 
officers.  To  construe  the  statute  oth«'iwi>e,  as  we  are  now  asked  to 
do.  would  be  .slickin<r  to  the  letter  at  the  sairifico  of  the  mean  in  <r. 
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R'pnrf>t\  junj,  S!f,'f.  -Suit  was  }>roucrht  in  the  court  of  common  ple;i> 
of  Alleyrheiiy  County.  Pa.,  by  ('liarh*s  T^.  Flaeeu<  ainiii'.>t  W.  J.  Smith 
and  others  for  an  injunction.  A  (le<'i^ion  was  rendered  in  favor  of 
Fhie<us  and  th(*  (h'fendant-  a]>])ealeil  the  ease  to  the  suprem**  court  of 
the  Stat<'.  whi<-h  n-ndered  it>  de<'i-sioii  A])ril  ].'».  {'.♦of.  and  sustained 
tlh'  aetion  of  the  lowi-r  court.  The  faet>  in  the  caM»  an*  shown  in  lht» 
oi)inion  of  the  supreme  court,  whi<-h  wa<  (h*liven*d  l»y  »Iud^«'  Hrown 
in  the  f<illowiii<r  terms: 

The  ai)pellee  is  the  proj)rie(or  of  trjass  works  at  Tarentum,  in  the 
county  of  Allecrhpny.  In  hi>i  complaint  he  sets  forth  that  he  has  f»een 
ent^aged  in  the  busines^^of  manufa<-turin<r^^lass  botth»sof  various  kinds, 
an<l  in  and  about  their  manufa<tun»  lias  b<'en  eom]>elled  to  employ 
divers  workmen  and  a^)prentices:  that  the  aj)peliants  and  others  are 
mcinliers  of  an  association  known  as  the  American  Flint  (ilass  Work- 
c^rs'  rnion.  alliliat<'d  with  the  American  Federation  of  I^aUir:  that  for 
a  h>n<r  lime  prior  to  the  year  IMH  he  liad  In-en  jj^reatly  hampered  an<l 
annoyed  in  his  business  by  the  control  soujL^ht  to  be  exercised  over  his 
workmen  and  apprentic<»s  by  the  said  Aim^rican  Flint  (ilass  WurkeiV 
Union  and  the  Anierican  Federati<m  of  Labor,  with  which  it  is  attili- 
at«*d;  that  in  th(»  y«'ar  lsi»4  he  <  stablished  his  factory  on  an  independent 
basis,  employin^i:  no  workmen  or  a|)pn»ntices  who  W4»re  connected  with 
either  of  the  asso<*iations  named,  ami  exi)resslv  I'equiringf  his  said  work- 
men and  apprentices  not  to  })e  connected  with  the  said  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers'  Union,  and  from  that  time  until  the  tiling  of  his  bill  of 


■»Tnplnint  hi?  had  conducted  hi.>  fuctory  a^  an  indopPiidtMit  one,  with 
imtiiul  satisfur^tion  to  hiinsolf  and  the  men  and  apprentires  eruploved 
>y  him;  that  tlie  apiu^Uants  knew  his  factory  was  so  being  conducted  as 
^ti  independent  one,  and  that  his  wnirkmen  and  apprentices  were  not 
K>nmn'teil  with  the  .^aid  Arnericnn  Flint  (ila,ss  ^^  orkern'  ITnion*  and 
tad  agreed  not  to  connect  themselves  with  the  jiame,  and,  particiihirly, 
Jiat  his  apprentices  were  under  agreeineiit  not  Ut  so  conn<*ct  them' 
kdves;  that  his  worknjen  and  apprentices  were  working  in  harmony 
jntil  about  September  l.>,  IMM*,  wlien  the  said  appellants,  at*ti!ig  under 
>rdt»rs  of  the  said  American  Flint  (ila^s  Workers  Union,  elairning  the 
right  of  declaring  strikes  and  <»thcr%vise  intiM*fering  with  the  employ- 
of  labor,  well  knowing  that  Ids  apprentices  were  undt*r  covenant 
md  agreement  not  to  be  connected  witn  thesjud  American  Flint  iila^s 
VV^oriiei*s'  Union,  began  to  entice,  and  did  entiee,  a  rmmber  of  them  to 
roak  their  covenant.s  or  agreements  and  to  become  members  of  tho 
lid  union*  ami  U)  become  subject  to  the  orders  thereof,  purajnount  to 
lis  tirders  iis  their  employer:  and  that  the  appellants,  by  so  enticing 
Ind  endeavoring  to  eritiee  his  apprentices  to  break  their  covenantj=i 
rith  him  by  becoming  members  of  the  said  union,  have  done  that 
?hic*h  is  contrary  to  equity,  for  which  he  has  no  adequate •  remedy 
It  law« 

On  the  answer  to  the  appellee's  bill  of  complaint,  and  upon  testimony 
tkejK  the  *'ourt  below  found  that  Skelley,  <ine  of  th**  apprl hints,  ha<l 
athcringi^  of  the  apprentices  of  the  appdlee  at  his  room  in  a  hotel,  and 
persuaded  them  to  join  tlie  union  reterred  t<j:  tlmt  he  knew  the  char- 
rterof  the  appcllee^s  works  jisun  indept^ndent  factory,  in  which  mem- 
[>ers  of  the  union  were  not  employed,  arul  that  his  a|>prpnti<'eh  were 
bound  in  their  indentures  nut  to  join  or  beeome  subjeet  to  the  rules  or 
Jregulations  of  nny  such  organization  as  he  represented;  that  he  knew 
Jiej*e  facts  at  the  time  he  swore  in  the.se  apprentices  as  members  of  the 
jni<u»;  that  the  apprcvntices  who  j«»ined  the  union  violated  the  covenant 
>f  their  indenture  and  subjected  themselves  to  the  orders  of  the  union, 
^hich  made  obedien<'e  to  it  paramount  to  obedience  to  their  employer; 
that  the  objeet  of  Skelley  was  to  l>reak  down  the  appellee^s  factory  as 
nonurn(»ri  factory,  either  by  prevent ii»g  the  operation  of  his  works 
)r  compelling  tiim  to  join  the  union;  that  the  apprentices  who  joined 
he  union,  enticed  and  pi^rsuaded  so  to  do  by  Skelk«y,  violated  an 
xprt^ss  covenant  of  their  indenture,  which  was  one  of  great  impor- 
incc  to  the  a}>pellee,  and  Skelley  so  knew  at  the  time  he  so  enticed 
hem;  that  Skelley'.-*  eonduct  ar^d  actions  were  very  injurious  to  the 

Iypellee  ivnd  his  business,  and,  if  repeated  and  persisted  in,  would  in 
I  prol)ability  utterly  ruin  his  business;  that  Skellev^s  c^xb'ft^ndants, 
t>y  their  counsel,  openly  and  b<ddly  justitied  him  in  all  he  did,  contend- 
ing that,  i\s  an  i>Hicer  or  agent  of  the  union,  he  had  a  perfect  right  to 
jnierfere  with  plainti tfs  apprentices,  persuade  them  to  join  the  union^ 
nd  secretly  sweaj*  them  in  \\s  memlM^rs;  that  if  tlie  union  had  that 
ight  either  Skelley  or  some  other  agent  could  go  to  Tarentum  at  any 
time  and  inti'rfere  with  the.  appellee's  aiiprentices  and  busineMs  until 
It  would  be  d<\stroyed.  To  this  last  tinding  there  is  no  exception. 
This  is  not  a  controversy  In^tween  the  employer  and  employees,  but 
etween  hfm  and  certain  individuals  iL<soeiati*d  as  a  lalwir  union, 
lufriendly  to  th^?  employuuMit  of  independent  labor,  and  seeking  to 
iiduco  the  appretitit'er*  of  the  enq>h»yi*r  to  s  i<»lftte  the  terms  of  their 
adentures  with  him.     No  (juestion  is  here  raised  b\'  the  emplovcr  at* 
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to  what  his  employees  may  or  may  not  do,  and  the  complaint  sets  forth 
no  misconduct  by  them  for  which  relief  is  a^^ked.  Tho  appellantj^. 
outsiders,  having  no  connection  with  the  business  of  the  appellee,  are 
charged  with  enticing  and  endeavoring  to  entice  the  young  men 
employed  by  him  to  violate  the  covenants  of  their  apprenticeship;} 
vntti  him,  and  protection  is  pmyed  for  against  the  threatened  ruin  of 
his  Imsiness,  as  found  by  the  court  below. 

Having  reviewed  all  the  evidence,  we  are  not  persuaded  that  anv  of 
the  court's  findings  of  fact  ought  to  l)e  disturbtnl,  and,  with  t)iem 
before  us,  the  only  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  injunc- 
tion should  go  out.  In  the  scleral  statutes  called  to  our  attention  bv 
the  learned  counsel  for  ap|>t?llants  we  can  lind  nothing  t<>  aid  us. 
The  act  of  September  29,  1770  (1  Smith's  Laws,  300),  slmph-  provide:? 
that  a  minor  mav  enter  into  a  valid  contmct  of  apprenticeship:  bv 
that  of  May  8,  1869  (P.  L.,  1S()9,  p.  12f>0|  [Digest  of  1895,  p.  i><»17, 
sec.  1],  the  legislature  properly  declared  tnat  *Mt  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  and  all  classes  of  mechanics,  journeymen,  tradesmen,  and  lalwrers 
to  form  societies  and  associations  for  their  mutual  aid,  ))enelit,  and 

Erot^ction,  and  peacea})ly  meet,  discuss,  and  establish  all  necessary' 
y-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  to  cnirrv  out  the  same;"  and  the  act  of 
June  14,  1872  (P.  L.,  1872,  p.  1175)  [Digest  of  1895,  p.  484,  sec.  72], 
is  that  **it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  laborer  or  laborers,  workingiuaii 
or  workingmen,  journeyman  or  journeymen,  ju*ting  either  as  individ- 
uals or  as  tho  member  of  any  club,  society,  or  association,  to  refuse  to 
work  or  labor  for  an}-  person  or  persons,  whenever  in  his,  her,  or 
their  opinion,  tho  wages  paid  are  insufficient  or  the  treatment  of  such 
laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  workingmen,  journeyman  or 
journeymen,  by  liis,  her,  or  their  emploj'er  is  brutal  or  offensive,  or 
the  continued  labor  by  such  laborer  or  laborers,  workingman  or  work- 
ingmen, journeyman  or  journeymen,  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules, 
regulations,  or  by-laws  of  any  club,  society,  or  organization  to  which 
he,  she,  or  they  might  belong,  without  subjecting  any  person  or  {kt- 
sons  so  refusing  to  work  or  labor  to  prosecution  or  indictment  for 
conspiracy  under  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Commonwealth." 

But  nowhere  does  it  appear  in  the  foregoing  enactments  that  these 
intermeddling  appellants  had  warrant  for  their  intc»rference  between 
employer  and  employed,  as  charged  in  the  complaint  against  them: 
and  with  no  apprentice,  even  if  he  is  to  be  regardtni  as  a  ** laborer" 
or  ^'workingman,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  last  two  acts,  complain- 
ing that  his  employer  has  denied  him  any  right  under  either  of  them, 
further  demonstration  of  the  inapplicability  of  any  one  of  these  stat- 
utes to  the  question  before  us  is  certainly  not  needed. 

The  appellee  had  an  unijiiestioned  right  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness to  employ  workmen  who  were  independent  of  any  lal>or  union, 
and  he  had  the  further  right  to  adopt  a  system  of  apprenticeship  which 
excluded  his  apprentices  from  membersliip  in  such  a  union.  N 
I  He  was  responsible  to  no  one  for  his  reasons  in  adopting  such  a 
systein,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  it  to  his  prejudice  or 
injuiy)  Such  an  interference  with  it  was  an  interference  with  his 
business,  and,  if  unlawful,  can  not  l>e  permitted^  The  court  found 
that  the  interference  was  injurious  to  him,  and,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
would  utterly  ruin  his  business.)  The  damages  resulting  from  auch 
an  injury  are  incapable  of  ascertainment  at  law,  and  joatioe  demandB 
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that  specific  relief  >>e  furnished  in  a  court  of  equity.  The  test  of 
equity  jurisdiction  is  the  absence  of  a  plain  and  adequate  remedy  at 
law  to  the  injured  part}',  deixmding  upon  the  chai*acter  of  the  case  as 
disclosed  in  the  pleadings.  If  equity  alone  can  furnish  relief,  the 
injunction  must  be  issued!  (Watson  v,  Sutherland,  5  Wall.,  79;  18  L. 
Ekl.,  580.)  With  this  test  applied  to  the  plejulinffs  and  the  facts  found 
by  the  learned  judge  in  the  court  hi'low,  the  decree  which  he  made 
was  proper.  It  is  now  affirmed,  and  the  appeal  from  it  is  dismissed 
at  the  costs  of  the  appellants. 


ExE5U*TioN  OF  Wages  from  Ctaunisiimext — Whom  Entitled  as  a 
'"Laborek"* — K<ttu(rt  V.  PottU\  J'V  Sontlu^antrnt  Rt^jnyrter^  page  JfL — 
In  an  action  brought  by  G.  ¥j.  Poole  against  J.  H.  Stuart  and  tried  in 
the  superior  court  of  Richmond  county,  (nra.,  a  judgment  was  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Poole,  and  the  defendant,  Stuart,  carried  the 
case,  upon  a  writ  of  error,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
rendered  its  decision  February  28,  li^Jl,  and  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  lower  court.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  delivered  by  Justice  Lumpkin,  and  the  simie  reads,  practically 
in  full,  as  follows: 

The  onh'  question  presontwi  by  the  bill  of  exceptions  in  the  present 
ca.se  is  whether  or  not  the  wages  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  were  exempt 
from  the  process  of  garnishment  on  the  ground  that -he  was  a 
*' laborer,''  within  the  meaning  of  sei*tion  47*^  of  the  Civil  Code.  The 
ca.se  was  tried  in  a  jiustice's  coui-t  upon  an  agreed  statement  of  facts, 
and  a  judgment  was  therein  rendered  subjecting  Stuart's  wages  to  the 
garnishment.  He  sued  out  a  certiorari,  to  the  overiuling of  which  he 
excepted.  From  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  it  appeared  tliat  he  was 
a  *' street-railway  conductor,-'  and  tliat  his  duties  as  such  wei'e  as  fol- 
lows: ''To  keep  the  car  in  general  order;  to  couple  and  uncouple  trail 
cars  when  usecl;  to  keep  lights  dusted  off  and  in  proper  condition;  to 
keep  the  guard  rails  of  thc^  car  in  prop(»r  position ;  to  attend  to  the  trolley 
and  keep  it  in  place;  to  keep  the  seats  of  the  car  turned;  to  help  pas- 
sengers on  and  off  the  cur;  to  help  put  the  car  back  on  the  track  if  it 
gets  off,  and  to  help  remove  all  obstructions  from  the  tmck;  to  change 
switches  when  there  are  switches,  but  not  to  open  or  close  frogs;  to 
get  off  and  flag  every  railrotid  crossing;  to  look  out  for  accidents  at  the 
rear  of  the  car.-' 

It  further  appeared  from  the  agreed  statement  of  facts  that:  ''The 
conductor  and  motorman  have  joint  charge  of  the  car.  The  conductor 
gives  the  order  for  starting  and  stopping,  except  that  the  motorman 
stops  the  car  of  his  own  motion  for  passengers  who  hail  the  car  or 
who  themselves  ring  the  bell  to  stop.  The  conductor  collects 
fares  and  issues  transfers.  As  to  keeping  schedules,  rule  52  of  the 
duties  of  conductors,"  as  promulgsited  bv  the  niilway  compan}'  of 
which  Stuart  was  an  employee,  ''shows  that  'conductors  must  keep 
the  correct  time  as  shown  by  their  companv's  standard  clock.  Cars 
must  be  run  closely  to  schedule  time,  and  whenever  a  car  is  off  sched- 
ule tiie  conductor  must  be  pre^mred  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
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the  cause.  Unreliable  watches  will  not  serve  as  an  excuse.'  The 
motorman  is  also  responsible  for  running  the  car  on  schedule  time, 
and  the  same  requirements  are  made  of  him  as  to  keeping  schedule 
time." 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  magistrate  reached  the  wrong  con- 
clusion from  this  state  of  facts,  and  that  the  superior  court  erred  in 
not  sustaining  the  certiorari.  The  test  for  determining  whether  or 
not  a  given  employee  is  a  "  laborer,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  above- 
mentioned  section  of  the  code,  was  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Oliver  r. 
Hardware  Co.,  98  Ga.,  249;  25  S.  E.,  403,  and  is  as  follows:  '*If  the 
contract  of  employment  contemplated  that  the  [employee's]  services 
were  to  consist  mainlj^  of  work  requiring  mental  skill  or  business 
capacity,  and  involving  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  rather 
than  work  the  doing  of  which  properly  would  depend  upon  a  mere 

Ehysical  power  to  perform  ordinary  manual  labor,  he  would  not  be  a 
tborer.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  which  the  conti-act  required 
the  [employee]  to  do  was,  in  the  main,  to  be  the  i>erformance  of  such 
labor  as  that  last  above  indicated,  he  would  be  a  laborer." 

Every  occupation,  however  menial,  involves  the  exercise  of  some 
degree  of  sense  or  judgment,  and  every  calling,  however  exalted,  car- 
ries with  it  the  performance  of  work  which  partakes  more  or  less  of 
the  nature  of  drudgery.  In  the  light  of  the  decision  in  the  Oliver 
case  and  of  the  cases  upon  which  it  was  founded,  we  think  the  present 
case  argues  itself.  In  our  opinion  the  agreed  sbitement  of  facts  nec- 
essarily conveys  the  idea  that  the  major  porti(m  of  the  work  required 
of  Stuart  was  of  a  chamcter  depending  more  '"upon  a  mere  physical 
power  to  perform  manual  labor"  than  upon  the  possession  by  him  of 
"mental  skill  or  business  capacity  *  ^  *  involving  the  exercise 
of  his  intellectual  faculties."  We  also  think  it  quite  apparent  that  the 
greater  portion  of  Stuart's  time  must  have  been  occupied  in  perfonn- 
ing  labor  of  the  former  and  not  of  the  latter  kind.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  our  judgment  that  he  should,  under  the  facts  appearing, 
have  been  classed  as  a  laborer  whose  wages  were  exempt  from  garnish- 
ment.    Judgment  reversed. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies— Effect  of  Re- 
lease  Given  in  Consideration  of  Employment  upon  Right  to 
Maintain  Suit  for  Damages — JHs^sour/,  Kanma  and  Texas  Railway 
Co.  V,  C/iumha,  61  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  524* — Action  was 
brought  by  A.  II.  Chumle^i  against  the  above-named  company  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  incurred  while  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  In  the  district  court  of  Hill 
County,  Tex.,  where  the  trial  was  had,  a  judgment  was  rendered  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  company  appealed  the  cai*e  to 
the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  the  State.  Said  court  rendered  its  decision 
March  27, 1901,  and  decided  that  where  a  servant,  injured  while  in  the 
employment  of  his  master,  executed  a  release  to  the  master  in  part 


^ration  of  being  retained  in  the  name  c-apiU'ity  in  the  ma^ilers 
y,  unci  returned  to  work  in  sneli  ciipjielty,  but  afterwurdH  voluu- 
accepted  other  work  from  the  master  which  wiu?  less  remunem- 
•e,  and  retninrul  the  otbiT  eon.sidernti<*n  paid  by  the  uiikster  for  the 
IcaHe,  he  eau  not  withdnuv  from  such  employment  und  maintain  an 
•tion  iigftin.st  the  miiMter  for  .such  injurici^.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
►art,  delivered  by  ilud^'e  Key,  the  following  appears: 

This  18  u  personal  injury  .suit  resultin^^  in  a  verdiet  and  judtjnient 
iv  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant  has  api>eHled*  and  we  sustain  the 
pth  a>ij4i*'nmeiit  of  error,  (^oinidaininj^  oi  the  aetion  of  the  court  in 
fefusin;^  the  following  speeial  instruction:  *Mf  in  this  case  you  tind 
rom  the  evidence  that,  as  a  contiideration  in  part  of  the  release  read  in 
Videnee  by  the  d^'fendant,  the  plaintiff  wan  promised  work  in  the 
Brvice  of  the  defendant  in  the  name  rapacity  in  whieh  he  had  hereto- 
ore  hil*ored,  and  that  thi^f  wa«  one  of  the  nioviniif  causes  inducing 
ilaintiff  to  execute  said  release,  and  that  plaintiff  did  thereafter  return 
I>  the  employment  of  the  defendant  company  in  tlie  j^ame  capacity  in 
rhifh  he  hiid  before  that  tinu*  labored,  but  that  thereafter,  at  the 
aiitanee  of  the  defendant,  he  accepted  employment  in  a  different  line 
f  work  less  remunerative,  with  full  knowled^'e  of  Huch  fm-t  and  of 
le  nature  and  compensation  i»f  tiie  work,  and  ent-ered  u]x>n  same, 
tainirig  the  eonsideratiou  paid  In*  defendant,  tbi^,  in  law,  would  con- 
itute  an  election  to  en^^nijjfe  in  tiucb  different  service;  and  if  there- 
ter  the  plaintiff  resitifned  from  such  service  voluntarily  he  will  be 
itliout  remedy  u^  to  any  rijjht  of  recoverv  against  tlie  defendant; 
1  if  vou  ftio  believe  you  will  tind  for  tlu^  *lefendant/''  This  charge 
ted  t)ie  law  correctly  on  a  phase  of  the  <'ase  presented  by  the  evi- 
nce and  not  covered  by  the  eourfs  charge. 


EmPLOYEUS'     LlAIilLlTY  —  RaTLROAD     COMPAKIES  —  FeLLOW-SKBV- 

-Laws  of  Foekion  State— /////u/ii  CeiUral  EaUroad  Co.  v. 

fnrn\  29  Sonthcnt  Rtporttr,  i^i(j*'.  700, — Aetion  wai*  brought  by 
Irs.  Annie  Harris  against  the  above-muued  coujpany  to  recover  dam- 
je«f  for  the  death  of  her  hu*sband,  J.  C.  HaiTi,s,  At  the  trial  in  the 
treuit  court  of  Pike  County,  Miss.,  the  evidence  showed  that  Harris, 
Irhile  in  the  employ  of  said  company  and  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  in 
ht!  State  of  I^ouisiana.  was  crunhed  between  two  e^rs  and  severely 
jured.  find  that  he  died  about  four  months  after  said  injury.  The 
lintitf,  bin  widow,  testiiied  that  he  never  recovered  from  the  itijury 
ad  that  it  wa«s  the  cau»e  of  hia  death,  but  the  physicians  who  tre-ated 
irn  testified  that  he  did  rectner  from  the  injury,  that  it  was  not  the 
luse  of  \\U  death,  and  thrtt  he  died  from  pneumonia.  There  was*  a 
Brdict  and  judgment  in  the  circuit  court  in  favor  of  tho  plaintiff  and 
ie  company  appcjiled  the  c^a^^e  ti»  the  f*upreme  court  of  the  State, 


ill    Cl^urf    rcH 


1.  rcrl    ILs    d* 


Mfircb   4.    VM)\.  suid    affirmed    the 
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decision  of  the  lower  court.     The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court 
delivered  ])y  Judge  Calhoon,  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  do  not  think  it  proper  to  reverse,  under  the  conflict  of  the  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  the  death  resulted  from  the  injury  or  another 
cause;  the  more  especially  for  the  reason  that  the  widow  sued  both 
for  death  and  for  pain  and  anguish  between  the  injury  and  the  death. 
This  she  could  do  under  the  statute  of  Louisiana  (Painph.  Acts  1S>4, 
p.  i)4)  in  that  State,  wherein  the  damage  was  done;  and,  by  comity, 
she  may  do  so  here.  Since  this  case  is  controlled  bj"  the  law  of 
Louisiana,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  statute  there  like  ours  on  the 
subject  of  fellow-sei'vants,  we  look  to  the  decisions  of  her  su[)reme 
court  to  ascertain  her  law,  and  we  tind  them  uniformly  holding  to  the 
do<*.trine  that  the  conductor  is  a  vice-principal,  and  that  the  company 
is  personally  present  in  him  and  atfected  by  his  negligence.  Tbw 
being  true,  it  seems  immaterial  that  the  decisions  here  expressly  fol- 
low the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  has  recededfrom 
that  holding.     Affirmed. 


EMPT/>YEns'  LiABnjTY — Railroad  Companies — Release  of  Claim 
FOR  Damages — Jt^ffrcya  v.  Southern  Ry,  Co.^ST  Soutluastem  ReporUr. 
page  515. — Action  was  brought  by  S.  B.  Jeffreys  against  the  aJwve- 
named  company  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  incurred  by 
him  while  in  its  employ.  He  sustained  injuries  while  on  the  defend- 
ant's tmin  on  March  8, 1897,  and  subsequently,  on  October  30, 1897.  he 
was  injured  by  stepping  into  a  hole  in  the  platform  of  defendant's 
depot.  On  this  latter  date  he  executed  a  release  of  his  claim  for  dam- 
ages, and  in  the  trial  of  the  case  in  the  superior  court  of  Guilford 
County,  N.  C,  this  release  was  construed  as  a  release  of  his  claim  for 
damages  for  the  injuries  incurred  on  both  the  above-mentioned  dates, 
and  a  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  defendant  railroad  com- 
pany. The  plaintiff,  Jeffreys,  appealed  the  case  to  the  suprcuie  court 
of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision  December  19, 1900,  ix'versing 
the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  and  ordering  a  new  trial  upon  the 
theory  that  the  release  could  only  hi^  construed  as  a  release  of  the 
claim  for  damages  for  the  injuries  incurred  uix>n  the  latter  date, 
Octol>er  30,  1897.  The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Douglass,  and  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

As  this  case  depends  entirely  upon  the  construction  of  a  written 
instrument,  it  seems  proper  to  set  out  the  entire  instrument.  We 
have  placed  in  parentheses  the  only  section  that  can  by  any  possibility 
affonl  a  basis  for  the  contention  of  the  defendant,  and  have  italicizeil 
some  imporUmt  words.     The  alleged  release  is  as  ifollows: 

"Southern  Riiilwav  Company.  To  S.  B.  Jeffrevs,  Dr.  Address, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  rayable  to  S.  B.  Jeffreys.  Address,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that,  for  and  inoonsidermtion 
of  the  sum  of  forty  dollars,  to  me  paid  by  the  Southern  Bailway  Com- 
pany, the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  I,  the  undersigned. 
S.  B.  Jeffreys,  do  hereby  retefts^  awd  iotw^t  diachmrge  the  Mid 
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Southern  Railway  Company  and  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company 
:rom  any  claim,  demand,  or  liability  for  payment  of  any  further  or 
)thor  sum  or  sums  of  mone\'  for  and  on  account  or  growinif  out  of  the 
following-mentioned  matter  and  claim,  viz: 

1897. 
Oct.  30.  For  all  damages  and  claims  for  damages  /)>y  lnjitrutf 
rcceirtd  on  thv  nhjld  of  Odoher  JOtli^  1S97^  caused 
Inj  i^tepplhg  In  a  hole  hi  pint  form  on  soidh  side  of 
old  fMijht  depoi,  Grecnnhork  X,  C HO,  00 

"This  in  full  and  final  settlement  of  all  claims  of  any 
nature  whatever  arising  from  ahorr-incntlonrd  ncddoit, 

"And  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  said  sum  of  ^0.00  to  the 
al>ove-named  mvee,  evidenced  bv  my  signature  to  the  receipt  hereto 
below  anncxea,  I,  S.  15.  Jell'reys,  do  hereby  promise  and  agree  that  said 
payment  and  receipts  shall  and  will  operate  as  a  full  and  complete 
i-elease,  discharge,  and  satisfaction  of  anv,  every,  and  all  cause  or  causes 
of  action,  claims,  and  demands  against  tfie  said  Southern  Railwav  Com- 
panv  or  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company  arising  or  growing  out 
of  the  cause  or  matter  <d/ore  i<(tfo/'t/i^  anci  also  as  a  jx^rpetual  bar  to 
any  warrant,  suit,  or  other  process  or  proceeding  for  the  collection  or 
legal  enforcement  thereof,  or  to  any  claim  or  demand  for  damages  luider 
and  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  any  statutory  enactment  whatsoever, 
or  at  common  law,  or  otherwise,  for  the  results  or  in  conse(iuence  of  the 
ea  id  personal  injirry  to  me,  the  said  S.  B.  Jelfreys,  which  may  have  been 
or  may  be  asserted  or  instituted.  And  this  agreement  shall  further 
operate  and  be  in  full  discharge,  sjitisf action,  compromise,  settlement, 
and  bar  of  any  claim,  demand,  warrant,  remedy,  suit,  or  proceeding 
which  may  have  Iwen  instituted  l)y  me  and  l)e  pending  b(*f  ore  any  court  or 
tribunal  against  said  cimipanics,  or  either  of  them,  or  of  any  judgment, 
order,  or  decree  which  may  heretofore  have  been  enUn^ed  or  ol)tained 
in  my  favor  against  said  companies,  or  either  of  them,  for  any  sum 
arising  or  growing  out  of  the  claim  or  demand  set  forth  above,  (It 
being  hereby  expressly  declared  to  ))e  the  intention  of  this  instrument 
to  forever  release  the  said  Southern  Rtiilwav  Company  and  the  North 
Carolina  Rjiilroad  Company  from  any  and  all  othtr  claims,  demands,  or 
rights  of  action  of  every  nature  originating  prior  to  this  date,  l)ecause 
of  any  I  ike  cause  or  causes  of  complaint.)  And  it  being  hereby 
expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  neither  of  the  above-named  com- 
panies is  under  any  obligation  or  reipiirement  to  take  or  retain  me  in 
its  employment  or  service  in  any  position  or  capacity  whatever.  (liven 
under  my  hand  and  seal  this  \)\\\  day  of  December,  1SI»7.  S.  B.  rlef- 
freys.  [Seal.]  Witness:  W.  A.  Wingate.  AVitness:  Robert  Chris- 
mon. 

'•Certified  to  as  cornvt.  Jas.  1).  (Jlenn,  law  agent;  N.  J.  ()-Brien, 
superintendent;  Chas.  Pi-ice,  div.  counsel. 

**  Approved.     W.  A.  Henderson,  asst.  genenil  counsel. 

''Examined  and  entered.  II.  I.  Hettis.  auditor  of  dis})ursimients. 
A.  D.  M. 

"Audited.     F.  AV.  Crump,  asst.  auditor.     ]M.  C\  M. 

"  Approveil  for  payment.     S.  (lannon,  third  vice-president. 

*' Received  Dec.  30,  18i^7,  of  the  Southern  Railway  ('ompany,  forty 
dollars,  in  full  for  a})ove  account,  ^0.00.  S.  B.  •Feffreys.  Witness: 
W.  E.  Coffin,  agent." 
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It  will  >>*.•  -""ii  tliiit  xhf  <lau*i*  rf-lifnl  upr»n  by  thp  defendant  does  n<>l 
pvi'U'ud  to  Nr  in  it-«-lf  a  ivli-j-*-  **f  unythin^r,  but  simply  undertake^  to 
ron-tru'*  thf-  foivj^oinjr  'hiu-f  -  in  si  riiaiiner  direetly  contrary  tu  tlit-ir 
I«'tt«-r  and  -pirit.  It  -ay-*  that  a  ivk-as*;  whirh  by  it>  express  tenii>  i- 
ronliind  to  "  injuria—  r«'<<iv«-d  on  the  ni^rht  of  Ortol»er:-5i»,  l.>!«7.  i-auMHl 
by  -t^'ppinj.''  in  a  hob-  in  nlatfonn  on  s^jiith  >ido  of  old  f  r«:'i«rht  d»'p.»t, 
Gn'«-n-Uiro.  N.  (.'.."  rhall  h*»  taken  a-  intendinir  tf»  eovor  all  othi^r 
injiin<'<  ai  i-iii;r  from  any  likt-  »-au-^'  of  rornplaint.  It  further  con>tni«*> 
•"any  lik*-  ^aux-  of  conii>hirnt"  a-  m»aninir  any  kind  of  |>i'r!»onal  injury. 
If  it  -o  int<*nd<<l.  why  mI'I  it  n<it  ^^Jiy  -o  in  plain  words,  and  simply  >;iy: 
•'In  fon-id*  ration  of  th«*  p:iyni<-rit  to  hiin  of  forty  dollars  in  ni«»nov, 
S.  15.  .f  <'<f  ny-  li<?v-Jiy  r«ha-«-  th«*  S(>utht»rn  Railway  Company  from  all 
claini>  whatsfM'VJ'p  f<ir  daina<rt-s  f«>r  jx-rsonal  injuries  of  any  nature 
rw«*iv«'d  hy  him  at  any  tinn*  in*retofore  throujrh  the  necrlicrenee  of  th«? 
said  raiiwjiv  <'oinpany  or  any  of  its  ('Uiployees."  Su<-h  a  rtd«*a<e  would 
have  ri*iuin*d  ffwci-  word-  and  h— <  troubh*,  and  would  havo  Immmi  le^s 
liabli-  to  mi><on-tni<tion.  It  i-  <*\  id<-nt  that  tliis  reh*ast»  was  not  writ- 
ti*n  by  tin-  plaintiff.  It  bi-ar-  on  it-^  fa<-e  unnii--takahle  «*videnee  of  its 
orij.fin.  It  w:i^  ]>ro!»al>ly  a  ]»rint<'<l  forni  prrpired  with  <j^n*at  rare  hy 
th«-  def<'n<lant  foi*  tin*  i)urp(»^«'  (>f  nxM'tin;^  all  iX)Nsible  eontin«renoies. 
for«*MMMi  and  unfon'>erri. 

A>  it  rhaily  a])j)<ar^  that  no  other  part  ai  tin*  pajXM*  even  j>retends 
to  rrh'asp  any  chiim  for  injuri«*<  rrceiv<»d  bv  tin*  plamtiir  on  ilan-h  iS. 
1M*7,  it  foHows  that  tlu*  rhiii^i'  in  (jurstion  i<  a  M'parate  and  indeiMMid- 
ent  n*lea>e.  if  a  n*li'a.M'  at  all:  that  is,  if  it  ndeases  anythinjr.  it  must 
relra-^**  a  scjwiratf*  jiikI  ind<*p«Mi(h'nt  <auM*  of  nrtion,  not  alluded  to  in 
any  other  part,  of  th«*  contract.  It  is.  tln*n»fore,  if  viewed  as  an  addi- 
tional rrlra<e,  wholly  without  <-onsifieratiorK  as  the  eontraet  distinrtly 
stiitcs  that  the  ^Uk  tin*  only  ton<id(M-ation  therein  nn»ntione<l.  was  paid 
on  :ic<'ount  of  tin*  iiijnrii's  pMciv^^d  <m  Ortober  3n,  lst'7.  Beini^,  at 
brst,  e<|uivo<al  in  t<*rnis.  and  utterly  without  <M)nsideration,  should  it 
be  upheld  as  <<)n>ti  lud  by  thr  drfrndant  ^  AVe  think  not.  The  n»eeii)t 
of  th<'  phiintiir  at  thr  hottoni  of  the  ('ontract  expressly  states  that  the 
i>io  i-i  "ill  full  of  ahovc  jKM'oniit:-'  the  only  account  stated  heinjr  that 
for  injurirs  rrcrivrd  on  Ortobrr  ':>o,  l,s<»7.  We  are  clearly  of  theoi»in- 
ion  that,  tlu'  h-^al  rlb'ct  of  the  instrunuMil  is  to  release  onlv  the  eauM» 
of  action  therein  speeilically  s(»t  forth.  We  think  that  tlie  <'ontrart 
itself,  on  its  faee.  does  not  amount  to  a  ndease  of  the  pres(*nt  <'ause  of 
a<*tion.  Therefore  tin're  was  error  in  nonsuiting  the  plaint  ill'  in  the 
court  below,  and  a  new  trial  must  In*  ordered. 


ACTS  OF  1901 


CUAPTKR  2X — Bureitn  ttf  labor  Htntinfies, 


BBmox  K  A  now  fl^^ptltm  Hhall  bo  addcx!  to  saul  law,  fo  l)e  known  jissection  twolv«?| 

12.  Whoiiover  cornpluint   is   nuttle   in  the   comnii^j?tnner  that   the  pc^affckiing  or 
sHngi3,  han«r<*r:a,  rrlrn  k*«,  pulley**,  ^tayn,  \»nni*i>a,  laddorH,  imns,  or  ropee  nf  any 
in^ntig  or  ^^tatlonary  FoafifoKlin)?  une*!    hi  tlit*  t-onFtnicHon,  alteration,  repairinir, 
jntln^,  rieanintr  or  painting  oi  huildinjr  are  uni^afe  or  liable  to  prove  tJangerons  to 
bf*  Hfo  or  limb  of  any  [H'n=on,  ^nrh  riininiiHHi»ncr  shall  inimcrliaU'lv  cause  an  in^iN^e- 
tii»n  to  bt^  ma<k*  of  tfUcU  ^vAUnhUn^  or  the  hlinjjp,  buTi^rorH^  hlix^kt^,  pulley***  KlavK, 
-ieryi,  iron  nr  other  part;*  c'Mnn«H*tc»<l  there  with,     U  after  examifiation  smli 
rif  any  i*f  Rit-h  partx  i^  tniunl  to  be  «?un>£ertMis  to  life  or  limb,  the  comnii.«- 
,il  prohibit  Ihe  uij^e  iIh  re<jf,  and  re<|iiire  the  Fanie  to  1h*  altered  and  i*eoon» 
to  av(.»id  sueh  rlanjrer,     Tht*  ei»mnu.">ioner,  dennty  commissioner,  or 

tant  making  the  examination  ^hall  attach  a  certificate  to  the  ecJiffidding 

thei^Hnp',  hangei^,  irons,  ro|iC8  or  other  partM  thereof,  examined  by  hijn,  stating 

t  he  huf'  made  Huch  exatninnnun  and  that  he  found  it  wife  or  un«ife  a^*  the  ca;-o 

y  Ik',     If  he  declares  it  unsafe,  he  {«hall  at  once  in  writing  notify  the  person 

wmpilUo  for  itH  erection  of  tin*  tact  and  vsarn  him  against  the  ii^e  thereof.     Hnch 

maybe  served  [►en^onally  u|w>n  the  person  reHf»on*iible  for  it#!  erection  or  by 

jMn?<ly  aflixinj^  it  to  t!\e  k-afftjldin^  or  the  part  thereof  dechired  to  l^e  un^tfe. 

loh  notice  ha>«  bix-n  !<o  .>*crve<l  or  atlixed  the  persM*!^  rej:ifM»nHble  therefor  i^ball 

Ifttfly  remove  such  w^ffoUMng  or  part  thertM^f  aud  alter  or  Mtrcnjjthen  it  in 

^.nner  «.m  to  render  it  f«ife,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer  who  has  examined  it 

fot  hU  snperiorp,     The  con nni^Mt oner,  bin  ileputy  anil  any  didy  anthori/,ed  repre- 

fiittve  wfo*H«*  dutv  it  \^  to  examine  or  lent    anv  Rcaffc»ldin>f  or  part   therenf  im 

'  b>n,  t^hatl  have  free  aci'^i-^M,  at  afl  reasonable  bonn*,  Ut  any  Iniild' 

ifdng  them  <M'  wliere  iliey  may  be  in  ur^e.     All  P\\in^inp  and  ^ta- 

'^'  '  c  Hi>  e^iiiHtructcd  a«  to  Itear  four  limes  (he  maximum  wejj.rht 

I  t*>  be  d  rhen'fritm  and  plated   thereon,  when  in  asc,  and  not  more 

'  men  m  .itwed  un  any  hwui^ring  w, -iffnldio'j  at  *>ik'  time. 

EO.  2.   Ttiiw  a<'l  hihali  take  effoel  immediately. 

ifoved  Fi^bruary  20,  1901, 

CnAPTEa  25,— fcof/ima/ion,  Urnuiinff^  r£c.,  uflmrhem. 


lerrioy  1.  T!  9hf\}S  Tj^nnl^n-ful  for  any  pon^m  who  is  not,  at  the  timeof  the  pamjge 
thirt  act.  '  '  as  a  barlx*r  in  thin  State,  to  conimence  micli  praeticM! 

JLfeg  he  in  lined  a  certifi<-iite  aa  hrretnafUT  provided. 

'    <i    •■NJirmrierw.   to   con^^iet  of  thTV<  ^    '■    '   '  ^  1, 

dl  be  to  carry  out  the  pnn»<^^^'^^*"d  cir  t, 

^"' ■"■:-'"f'"'' 1'^   ''" ""^r  within  ( >  ,..;  .  .....1:4 

I    Ix*  app*»inleci   bv  U'm«v 

d  lavuc,  auA  Wvi;  M  v\¥:v»»^ 
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*;liall  b<*  aj)]x»intt'il  n^sprrtivi'ly  fnr  ono,  two,  ami  threo  vi-arF.  a.«*  pfiffifiM  )iv  th** 
p»vrriu»riii  liir!ai»i»viiitiKOiit,  ami  ra(;li.>^)iall  hnhl  oHirt' until  hi.«:«nfNVa!H<ir  !^aJ^J-»l^^-I 
ami  jjUaliiiM,  ami  **vcry  nM-nilcr  dI  said  Ijuard  srhall  tak*.*  ami  tile,  in  tin*  Mrt\«>**'i  \\ - 
svcivtary  of  state,  the  (•iiji.-iitiitiomil  nath  <»f  titliiv  buloiv  entering;  u\'<fU  hi*  i'l'it-? 
a-f   Muh  rxairiiiKT. 

Snr.  'A.  Sai«l  lM»ar«l  >liall  <»rvaiiiz<*  ami  shall  «-hr»n.-e  ('ne  <if  its  iiiC'ni)H*i>  a*  j-^ — 
i«k-nt,  ami  <»m'  as  st-rrrtary,  an«l  tmv  as  tn-asiin-r.  F^rli  iiu-iiihrr  fhall  TiK'  with  'i  - 
H'lTt'tary  "f  stitr*  a  lM»ml  v.ilh  riillirifnt  »*imMi**s  tn  tin-  jn'njile  uf  tin-  Stati'.-t  i  u,-- 
fmnia  iii  thr  i.«  nal  -um  uf  nin'  th^m^aml  (^Ij^HJO)  ilnllary.  to  lu*  aiij'P'Vfl  h;.  i!  •■ 
s*';n'tarv  «.-i  stat*-.  c-«;mlitii.iu*«l  that  \w  will  wi-11  ami  tnily  i«ay  <.vit  all  in*"i..-. •* 
rercivcif  i>y  him  in  coiniiliaiKV  with  the  |)n» visions  of  ihin  act,  a'uil  othi-rwiM-  U:i\f 
fully  «li>i;!iar;:i*  iht?  «lnti«'S  as  such.  Varanrii'S  upon  «iiil  in^anl.  i^nsti^l  hy  t!i-j:h, 
n-^iL':iatinn  or  «. t  lu-rwi  ?-*.*.  si  i  all  In*  lille«l  hy  apjuiintna-nt  hy  thf  ;:*»\«Tr.i»r  fn.TMtr.- 
sanir  rh\rii  i>i  ju'!>on.r  to  \vlii<*h  the  ri'tirinj/  im-nilHT  l»c!'»iip'«l.  Said  lH»;iril  *!..!; 
haw  its  h'.*a«l quarters  at  San  Fnmrisro:  shall  have  a  eonininn  st»al.  anil  the  nit-uil^'r. 
th<'n(»f  an«l  earh  nt  them  shall  have  pi^wertr)  a«iniinister  oatli  ami  take  ti.-siinnriy  in 
all  niattiTs  in  n-lation  Id  thrir  fluty.  A  majority  cjI  said  hi»anl  >ha!l  rori«i!;:i;'tia 
ijuorum,  and  said  lM»anl  may  adnpt  sueh  rules,  fmni  time  to  time,  as  inay  l-t*  n--' i— 
sary  to  the  <»rderly  <'on<hict  oi  all  i»rort»edinj;s  taken  anil  had  U'lori*  it. 

Sw.  4.  Kach  mcmlKT  ot  .«-aid  boaril  ^hall  UH«*ivf  a  eomiM-nsation  ••!'  f'.»Mr  ?■* 
dollars  jK'r  ilay  fnr  actual  s«'rYir«\'i  n'ndere<l  as  a  meuduT  (►£  said  hoani.  and  tt-n  1*>' 
e»-nts  iHT  mile  lor  eaeh  iniN*  travele«l  in  attendiiej  tin*  ni»i»tin;r>*  i»l  .*»;iid  l'i»;ir«i:  wh:.  h 
fonijN-nsation  shall  1k'  ]>ai«l  out  of  any  nioney.<>  in  the  bauds  of  thi>  tn-iL-un-r  of  saM 
hoard,  after  an  all<»\vanre  ilu-re'»i  hy  the  boivd  uj»on  an  iteuiizXHl  and  veritiiil  .-.'iiiia 
then-for  lu'lmj  tiled  with  th«*  «eeretary  bv  the  nienil)er  elainiing  the  .-anie:  but  in  ii» 
event  >hall  any  |»art  of  tin*  ^'Xponscs  of  t)ie  b'';anl,  or  of  any  iiieiuher  there«.«l,  N*  jfai.l 
ont  of  the  Stati'  treiL-^ury. 

•Sk*;.  r>.  Said  boani  shall  rei>ort  to  the  lejjislature  of  this  Slate,  at  i»aoh  of  it:?  nvnijar 
{K.¥.^ious,  a  full  Htatcuient  of  the  n^*ei}>t8  ami  disbursements  of  tlie  I.Hiard  i luring'  the 
I»ret!edinjr  two  vfarj"',  and  also  a  full  statement  tif  itsdoinjrs  and  pro«veilin);s.  au«l  nn-h 
rt»eonunon<]ations  as  to  it  may  s*fui  proiHT  l<Mikin)<  to  the  bi'tttr  earrviu);  tiut  ul  thtr 
intent.s  ami  purposi-s  of  this  act.  Any  sum  in  exce:?.s  «>f  two  hundn.-<i  and  lifty  ii«il- 
lars^  which,  under  the  ])rovisions  of  this  act,  may  aecunndate  at  unv  time  in  the 
trea.«ury  of  said  boanl,  shall  1h'  pai<l  by  the  tnnLiurer  of  saiil  bcianl  tu  the  State  ii\-a— 
uriT,  to  U'li'tain***!  bv  him  as  a  "iHi'lalfuml  for  tln^'uture  maintenance  of  siid  b»anl, 
to  Ik*  «lisburs<Ml  by  him  u])on  warrants  siLnieil  by  the  president  and  tn-a.-'un.T  of  .<<tid 
l>oard  and  under  the  seal  thereof,  after  liaving  l^^en  audited  and  ajiprovt-d  by  tlie 
Stale  b«mrd  of  examiners. 

Sk<'.  U.  Said  b«»ard  shall  hold  public  examinations  at  lea^at  three  timo^  in  each  yt-ar 
in  at  least  three  tliffen'Ut  cities  in  this  State  at  such. times  and  places  a^  it  may  deter- 
mine, noti<'e  of  such  meetiiii^*  to  be  ^iven  by  a  publi(>ation  thereof,  Ptatin^  the  time 
and  place  when  such  examination  will  Ut  held,  and  such  notie«.>  to  Ix'  ]iublishe<.l  in  at 
lea.**t  one  ncwsimper  f»f  ^renenil  circulation  in  the  count v  whert*  such  exauiination  is 
to  \h'  held.  The  saiti  board  is  authoriz(.»d  to  incur  all  necessary  exjiensea  in  the 
prompt  and  oflicial  dis<*han;e  of  their  dutieiJ,  and  i>ay  the  same  out  of  any  moneys  in 
tht>  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  tho  board,  or  of  funds'plaeed  in  the  Landd\»f  the  Mate 
tri'it^^urer  jih  afon  •^aid. 

Sk«'.  7.  Any  member  of  said  l>oar«l,  when  the  iH^anl  is  not  in  se.-"sion,  may  examine 
applitajitF,  and  in  case  an  ap]>li<'ant  is  fouml  comfH'tent,  jjrant  him  a  iv'rtiii»iit»Mif 
<jualilication,  ix'rmittin^r  hin»  to  j^nwtice  barl)erinj»  until  the  next  regular  ?iu-etinj  of 
the  board,  and  no  lonirer,  UfH)n  the  ]»iiyment  of  a  fee  <.if  one  (^Ij  dollar,  whi«h  inonry 
Hhall  Ih' turned  over  t«>  the  ln.*asurcr  of  said  boanl.  Hut  no  )X'rson,  who  lias  Uvh 
rcj' «'red  by  the  lM>anl,  shall  Ik?  ij:nuite»l  a  eerlilicate  except  uptui  the  sii^ruatnre:- ••! 
two  of  the  inendKTs  of  the  Iniard. 

Sk<'.  w.  Kv»-ry  piT.-c»u  now  en'.ra;:ed  in  the  occupation  of  1uir1>i.*rinK  in  this  Siaii*, 
shall,  within  ninety  days  after  this  act  takes  eff«M*t,  file  with  the  «vri.»tary  nf  -aid 
bojird  an  allidjivit  settinvr  forth  his  nami',  residence,  and  tui.-  leujirth  of  time  duriu:: 
which  and  the  ]»laces  where  he  has  j'nicticed  such  occupation,  ami  shall  jiav  U*  the 
treasurer  of  ^aid  luranl  f»ne  (^\ )  dollar,  an<l  a  ceitilit-ate  of  resist  rat  ii>n,  entitling'  him 
to  practice  said  oecupati<»n,  shall  thereujion  1k^  i.->ned  to  him. 

Skc.  *.K  ft  shall  be  the  thity  of  the  boani  i»f  examiners  to  forwanl  t«>  the  t^^unty 
clerk  of  each  county  in  the  State,  a  certilie«l  list  of  the  nanu^  of  all  |>orgions  rcridinji 
in  his  county,  who  Jiave  registen'd  in  acconlance  witli  the  provisions  of  thij?  act,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  county  c^lerkti  to  register  such  names  in  a  book  to  \hs  kept 
fur  that  puri)o.^e. 

Sec.  10.  I'^ch  wrfcon,  on  Jllinjj:  his  a  judication  ft>r  examination,  shall  pay  to  the 
treasurer  of  said  board  the  i<uni  of  five  (^5)  dollarsi  which  sum  shall  be  retiimed  in 
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>y  all  perwjiis  whom  he  may  aen'e. 
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undvi  it  l«irl)er  nuthorued  to  [»nu  lice  the  same  nnder  this  art,  nor  from 
intiidptit  in  auy  school  for  the  teaching  of  such  trade  under  the  inHtnictioii 
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.^^HaII  keep  a  register  in  which  fihuM  he  entcrcMl  the  names  of  all 
r,  .  ,*.v..  ..|.,^  issued  under  this  act,  and  taid  register  ghall  bo  at  all 
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8tato  and  iimnicijml  board  of  health  are   hereby 
aid  examine  into  tlio  sjinitary  condition  nf  any  Viarber  shop  iti 
rve  the  sanitary  nvetho*bi  Wifinl  by  barberw. 
l*j»  To  fehavt',  trim  the  beard,  or  cut  the*  luiir  i>f  any  perstm,  for  bin*  or  reward 
civod  bv  the  pi^rson  pcrforndnt' «uch  isjcrv^ices,  or  anv  otn^^r  p**rfton,  wliall  ho  cou- 

.  kbtaineff  a 

-..M^rf.> ,  '^^^^r  who 

fell  •  d  b»  pn*  ct<TU* 
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r,  an<i  u[>on  cr»nvictJon  tiiereof  shall  i^^  fmnishcd  by  a  fine  of  not  lew  than 

[fttfv  t>f  ?n  ir   ffttin  one  hundred  (liX>)  dollartf,  or  by  LmprisontDent  in  th« 

'!  (10)  dayg  or  more  thaii  ninety  {w)  days. 
I  ^I'ect  im  meil  iatp»l  y . 

^ppniveil  hfin.  i.u-y  L'o,  i:.'oi. 


-  -ix  hundred  and  nhietyof  the  Code  of  Civil  PrcM^ednre  i«  hereby 
\  iw  follrjwfl: 
|tn:>I.Kirty  is  ex^nifit  from  execution,  except  as  herein  oUierwise 

r^ltfl,  and  books,  to  the  vtthie  of  two  hitndrtd  dollars,  belonging 

^>r; 

Unh\,  ff!b?f*,  and  kit^ien  fornif»tre  belnnj^'msr  to  the  jadgtnent 

lituro,   wearing 

and  drawings 

I «  ill  Ml  r  tii^  Lind  their  nee- 

ajd   fuel  tual  or  f.irnily  use, 

.  aiid  tJiiv^    .,  . .  ..      ,^  -.ilvcii,  four  hi%ti  with 

1  fur  such  cows  and  hoga  for  one  month;  also,  one  piano, 

of  the  jodjmient  debtor,  not 
^o,  tw*o  oxeo,  or  two  horwea, 
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or  two  inulfs,  an<l  tlieir  hamesp,  one  cart  or  biijttjrv  and  two  wofroDF,  and  f«>od  for 
Buch  oxen,  hon-en,  or  niuU'H,  for  one  niontli;  also,  all  peed,  jrrain,  or  vegt*ta)i1c»  artn- 
ally  provided.  rei»erve<l,  or  on  haml  for  the  pnrpose  of  planting;  or  »>wing  at  any 
time  within  the  ensuing'  nix  months,  not  exceeding  in  value  the  Hum  of  two  fiundrvd 
dollars;  and  seventy-five  hoehives;  one  horse  and  vehicle  In-'longing  to  any  pen«i»n 
who  is  maimed  or  cripi)kHl,  and  the  same  is  necessary  in  his  ImsinesH; 

4.  The  tools  or  iniiilements  of  a  mechanic  or  artisan,  necessary  to  i-arry  on  h\i 
trade;  the  n<itarial  seal,  records,  and  oflice  furniture  of  a  notary  public;  the  instm- 
nient*«  and  cht^st  of  a  sur^jeon,  |)ln>ician^  survevor,  or  dentist^  nece«Kirv  to  iheeier- 
cise  of  his  profession,  with  his  pn^fessional  liV)rary  and  nect»ssary  ofnoe  ffimituiv: 
the  professional  lil>rarir,s  of  attorneys,  judj^tis,  ministers  of  the  posjvpl,  wliiors*,  sohofil 
teaciiers,  and  musii*  teachers,  and  their  necessary  oflice  furniture;  inchuiinp  onesatf 
and  (me  tyi>ewriter;  also,  the  musical  instruments  of  music  teachers  actually  use*!  hy 
them  in  jrivinj?  instructions,  and  all  the  indexes,  abstracts,  books,  irtiyn^rs,  Tnai«,  and 
office  furniture  of  a  searcher  of  records  n(»cessary  to  l»e  ust^l  in  his  profeft^ion:  aL^». 
the  typewriters,  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  employed  for  writing;  in  typf. 
actually  used  bv  the  owner  thereof  for  making  his  livmp:  als<.>,  one  bicycle,  when 
the  sairie  is  use<l  by  its  owner  for  the  purj^ose  of  carrying  on  his  regular  husinerv.  or 
when  the  same  is  use<l  for  the  purpose  of  trans])orting  the  owner  to  and  from  liijf 
plac;e  of  ])usiness; 

5.  The  cabin  or  dwelling  of  a  miner,  not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dreil  <iollars.;  also,  his  sluices,  pipes,  hos(»,  windlass,  <lerrick,  cars,  jniniiis,  tool**, 
implements,  ami  ap])liances  necessary  for  carrying  on  any  mining  riiH^rations,  n.it 
excee<ling  in  value  tlie  aggrejrate  sum  of  live  hundnMl  dollars;  ami  two  nors«*s,  muh's, 
or  oxen,  with  their  harness,  and  food  for  such  horses,  mules,  or  oxen  for  one  intmth. 
when  nc<'essiirv  to  1h>  used  on  any  whim,  windlass,  derrick,  car,  ])unip,  or  hoictiiii; 
gear;  an<l  also  Ids  mining  claim,  actually  worke^l  by  him,  not  exceeiling  in  value  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollai-s; 

6.  Two  hor8(*9,  two  oxen,  or  two  mules,  and  their  harness,  and  one  cart  or  wactin, 
one  dray  or  truck,  one  cou]/',  one  hack  or  carriage,  for  (►ne  or  two  hoi-ses?,  l>y  the 
use  of  which  a  cartman,  dniyman,  truckman,  huckster,  i>ed«ller,  hackman,  teamster, 
or  other  lalx)n.»r  habitually  earns  his  living;  and  one  horse,  with  vehicle  and  harn<-!« 
or  other  equipments,  use<l  by  a  physician,  surgeon,  constable,  or  minister  of  the 
gospel,  in  tlic  legitimat(;  ])ractice  of  his  profession  or  busint^ss;  with  foml  for  su»*h 
oxen,  horses,  or  mules  for  one  month; 

7.  One  fishing  ]K»at  and  net,  not  exceeding  the  total  value  of  five  hun<lre«l  drdlars. 
the  property  of  any  fisherman,  bv  the  lawful  use  of  which  he  earns  his  liveliluMnl; 

8.  Poultry  not  exceeding  in  vaFue  seventy-five  <lollars; 

y.  Seamen's  an<l  sea-going  lishermen's  wages  and  earnings  not  exi-eiHlingom*  hmi- 
dred  dollars; 

10.  The  eaniingp  of  the  judgment  debtor  for  his  i>ersonal  services  rendere<l  at  anv 
time  within  thirty  days  next  preceding  the  levy  of  execution  or  attachment,  when  u 
appears,  by  the  debtor's  afiidavit  (►r  (►therwisej  that  such  earnings  an*  neii»ssary  ftir 
the  ns(»  of  his  fandlv,  resitling  in  this  State,  suj>porte<l  in  whole  <ir  in  jiart  by  his 
lab<.>r;  but  where  de\>ts  are  incum^l  by  any  such  i>erson,  or  his  wife  or  fandly.  fi»r 
the  common  necessaries  oi  life,  or  have  lK.^n  incurre<i  at  a  time  when  the  <lebt<iV  had 
no  family,  residing  in  this  Stale,  sui)porte<l  in  wh<»le  <»r  in  jmrt  by  his  lalx)r,  the  one- 
half  of  such  earnings  alnjve  mentioned  is  nevertheless  subject  to  execution,  ganiish- 
ment,  or  attachment  to  siitisfy  debts  so  incurretl; 

11.  The  shares  held  ])y  a  member  of  a  homc'^tead  asso<*iation  <luly  in»i>riKirat4sl, 
not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousiind  dollars  if  the  person  holding  the  shares  is  noi 
the  owner  of  a  homestead  under  the  laws  of  this  Stale; 

12.  All  the  nautiral  instruments  and  wearing  ai>pan.-l  of  any  m:ist*-r,  ofTnvr,  Mr 
seaman  of  any  steamer  or  other  vessel; 

l.'{.  All  tireVngines,  h(»oks  and  ladilers,  with  the  carts,  tnicks  and  carnap*»s,  Imse, 
buckets,  implements,  and  a[>i>aratus  thereunto  ap[>ertaining,  and  all  funiitun*  ami 
uniforms  of  any  lire  (company  or  department  i)rgamzed  under  any  laws  of  tliis  State; 

14.  All  arms,  uniforms,  and  accoutennents  nNpiired  by  hiw  to  Ik?  kept  by  any 
person,  and  also  one  gun,  to  1h*  selected  by  the  dei)tor; 

15.  All  court-houses,  jails,  public  ollices*,  an<l  buiMings,  lots,  grounds,  ami  }>or9onal 
property,  the  fixtures,  furniture,  lH)oks,  papers,  and  appurtenances  l>elonging  and 
pertaining  to  the  jail  and  public  offices  iKdonging  to  any  county  of  this  State;  and  all 
cemeteries,  public  s<piares,  parks,  and  places,  publit^  buildings,  town  halli*,  market?, 
buildings  for  the  us<t  of  fire  denartment^  and  military  oivanizations,  and  the  lots  and 
grounds  thereto  belonging  and  appertaining,  owned  or  neld  by  any  town  or  incor- 
t>orated  city,  or  de<licated  by  such  town  or  city  to  health,  ornament/or  pablic  iwe,  or 
lor  the  use  of  any  fire  or  military  company  organized  under  the  laws  of  this  State; 
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f  AU  mntcrml,  Dot  exc^eeding  one  thousand  dollam  in  value,  purcbase<l  in  g^xid 

'^ in  t]i«M'on«inictiori,  altemtion,  or  rej^air  ofany  buildmjr^  rnitiin^  claiui« 

Dt  »vt*i!)i*iit,  as  lorijj^  118  in  jt«xid  fuith  the  Biitnt^  i«  a!)oiit  t<»  be  applied  to 

U      -        LJon»  ultcratiou,  or  repuLr  of  such   building,  miniDg  cdaim,  or  other 
i|>fovi?mefit; 

17*  All  uiHohinery,  toobi,  and  implements,  neeeeeary  in  and  for  bomig,  sinking, 
^^giiowM  und  cuustmctiu^  surface  or  artesian  welU;  aUn^  the  enginea  ne^^^eeeary 
emtitig  !p«uch  machinery,  iinplemente,  t*x>lS|  etc.;  abo  all  truclcB  necestiarv  for 
|]i9[)ortatlon  of  3Ui.'h  niachinerj^  tools,  implements',  engines,  etc.:   Provided. 
llli©  ?alue  of  all  the  articles  exempte<i  under  thi8  i^ubliviaion  shall  not  exceed 
fhousand  lio liars; 

Ih.   All  nioneys,  Ijent-fit**,  privilege,  or  immunities  accruing  or  in  any  manner 

ijuinif  out  of  any  life  insurance,  if  the  annual  premiumH  paid  do  not  exceed  five 

•iollars,  and  if  they  exceed  that  sum.  a  like  exemption  shall  exist  which 

'  the  same  proportion  to  the  monev^,  benefit^?,  privileges,  and  immunities  so 

■r  growing;  out  of  euch  inmirance  that  said  Jive  tiimdred  dollars  bears  to  the 

uual  premluma  paid; 

l>^.  Shares  oi  stock  in  any  building  and  loan  at!«cK*iation  to  the  value  of  one  thou^find 

:>llars, 

V     "-Hrle,  however,  or  species  of  property  mentioned  in  this  section^  ia  exempt 
iitiori  issued  ujMjn  a  judgiiirnt  recovered!  for  ite  price,  or  upon  a  judgment 
-ure  of  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  thereon. 
Be<!ame  a  law  under  constitutional  provision  without  govemor'a  approval,  Feb- 
mty_^i  1901. 

Chapter  60, — Lfinch  hour  for  tahorms  in  Iximber  fnilk,  etc, 

SicmoN  l.  Every  person,  corporation,  c<jpartiierahip,  or  compan^v  operating  a  saw- 
nlll,  t^hake  mill,  sDingle  tdiII,  or  logging  camp,  in  the  State  of  Caltfornia,  shall  allow 
o  his  or  it^  employees,  workmen,  and  laborer«  a  period  of  not  lees  than  one  hour  at 
loon  for  the  mid* lay  meal, 

Set.  2.  Any  peraon,  corporation,  cojiartnership,  or  company,  his  or  its  agents, 
prvantHf  or  manager*,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  thii^  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
injBtdcmeanor,  and  ujxjn  conviction  thereof  ahall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
ihan  two  hundred  dollars  nor  leas  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  thii*  act. 

8ec.  3«  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  foi^ce  on  the  Urst  day  of  April,  nineteen 
liundred  and  one. 

Approved  February  28,  14IU1. 


Preference  of 


CfiAPTEa  102. — Qmiraoliur*it  bond — ^curiiy  for  wages  of  eniptojfi 

wagtun^  ete. 

Sbction-  268/  Section  twelve  hundre^l  and  three  of  said  code  [of  civil  procedure] 
}  hen-^^v  :iTfu»rnIed  to  read  an  follows: 

I2i  contract  require*!  to  lie  6le<:l  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  muat 

.  '  »'  ^d  by  a  gfXMl  and  i^iitlirjent  bond  in  au  amount  eviual  to  at  least  twenty- 

Ive  per  t^*ut  of  the  contnu-t  price,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
on  tract  by  the  contractor,  aod  for  the  payment  by  him  to  all  persona  who  perform 
nbor  for  or  furnish  mjilerials  to  him,  or  to  any  sulVontractor,  which  said  Iwiud  naist 
'  filed  at  the  same  time  atui  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  provided  for  the  filing  of 
rnch  c< infract  or  memorandum  thereof.     8aid  bonrl  nm^it  l>e  executed  by  the  con- 
Imclor  with  at  lca*it  tw<i  wnretiei*,  and  must,  by  it«  terms,  be  ma«le  to  inure  to  the 
^  I'ueiit  of  any  and  j»M  i"'^'  rm  who  j»erform  labor  for  or  furnish  materials  to  the  eon- 
actor,  or  any  [>er^  tor  him  or  by  hit!  authority;  and  any  fiuch  pers<»n  shall 
ve  an  action  t^j  p  >  n  mid  bond,  against  the  principal  and  auretiej",  or  either 
»f  them,  for  the  value  *A  nmh  labor  or  materials,  or  both,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
^i  the  lx>nd;  but  such  action  does  not  affect  hi«  lien,  nor  any  ai*tion  to  foreclose  the 
iime»  except  that  there  ^Ijall   Ik*  but  nne  satisfaction  of  n is  claim,  with  ct>«*t8  and 
i.Ufjimsel  fees.     Any  failure  to  c<imply  with  the  provieionw  of  this  section  renders  the 
Dwncr  and  contnw^tor  jointly  and  R'verallv  liable  in  damagt*  to  any  and  all  iiiaterial 
tfun,  laborer*,  tuid  8ul)contrai*tors  cntitle^f  to  liens  uptui  the  property  affecte<i  by  said 

rent  nir-l 

'»,  S<^tion  twelve  hundred  and  four  of  said  code  [of  civil  procedure]  is 
1  n e n  d  I  rl  t  n  read  n^  f al  1  r » ws : 
U'04-   Wheri  '»T»  whether  voluntary  or  involuntarv,  is  made  for  the 

euctit  uf  the  LUiriignor,  or  results  from  any  proceeding  in  inaolvenuy 
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commenced  against  him,  the  wages  and  salaries  of  miners,  mechanics,  aak 
servants,  cler^,  laborers,  and  other  persons,  for  services  rendered  for  him  within 
sixty  days  prior  to  such  assignment  or  to  the  commencement  of  soch  proceeding, 
and  not  exceeding  one  honored  doluu^  each,  constitute  preferred  cUima,  and  moil 
be  paid  by  the  trustee  or  assignee  before  the  claim  of  any  other  creditor  of  the 
assignor  or  insolvent. 

Sec.  270.  Section  twelve  hundred  and  five  of  said  code  [of  civil  procedure]  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1205.  Upon  the  death  of  any  employer,  the  wages,  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollurs  in  amount,  of  each  miner,  mechanic,  salesman,  clerk,  servant,  laborer,  or 
other  employee,  for  work  done  or  services  rendered  within  sixty  davs  prior  to  such 
death,  must  be  paid  before  any  other  claim  against  the  estate  of  socji  employer,  ex- 
cept his  funenu  expenses,  and  expenses  of  the  last  sickness,  the  allowance  to  the 
widow  and  infant  children,  and  the  chai^^  and  expenses  of  administration. 

Sbc.  271.  Section  twelve  himdred  and  six  of  said  code  [of  civil  procedure]  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1206.  Upon  the  levy  of  any  attachment  or  execution,  not  founded  npon  a  claim  for 
labor,  any  miner,  mechanic,  salesman,  servant,  clerk,  laborer,  or  other  penon  who 
has  performed  work  or  rendered  services  for  the  defendant  within  sixty  days  prior 
to  the  levy,  may  file  a  verified  statement  of  his  claim  therefor  with  the  officer  exe- 
cuting the  writ,  and  give  copies  thereof  to  the  debtor  and  the  creditor,  and  soch  claim, 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  imlees  disputed,  must  be  paid  by  such  officer  from 
the  proceeds  of  such  levy  remaining  in  his  hands  at  the  filing  of  such  statement  If 
any  claim  is  disputed,  within  the  time,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  twelve 
hundred  and  seven,  the  claimant  must  within  ten  days  thereafter  commence  an  action 
for  the  recovery  of  his  demand,  which  action  must  be  prosecuted  with  due  diligence, 
or  his  claim  to  priority  of  payment  is  forever  barred.  The  officer  most  retain  m  his 
possession  until  the  determination  of  such  action  so  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  writ 
as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  claim,  and  if  the  claimant  recovers  judgment,  the 
officer  must  pay  the  same,  including  the  costs  of  suit,  from  such  proceeds. 

Approved  March  8,  1901. 

Chapter  112. — Convict  labor, 

Sbction  1.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  the  Penal  Code,  to  be  numbered  fif- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  to  read  as  follows,  viz: 
1588.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  State  board  of  prison  directors,  or  the  State 

Srison  authorities  at  Folsom,  or  any  other  State  penal  institution  in  the  State  of 
klifomia,  to  engage  or  employ  any  person  confinea  or  employed  in  an^  penal  insti- 
tution in  said  State,  in  the  manufacturing,  cutting,  or  dressing  any  curbing,  or  cross- 
walk material  for  street  or  sidewalk  purposes,  monuments,  headstones,  coping,  posts, 
or  steps  suitable  for  use,  or  to  be  usea  in  cemetery  work,  cut  granite  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  dimension  stone  for  cemetery  or  building  work,  except  such  cut  and  dunen- 
sion  stone  as  may  be  used  in  State  prison  buildings  and  walls,  cut  stone  for  arches  in 
bridges  and  culverts  for  use  on  State  highways,  countv  or  district  roads.  Any  person 
or  persons  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  aeemed  gmlty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  punished  accordingly. 

Became  a  law  under  constitutional  provision  without  governor's  approval,  Blarch 
12,  1901. 

Chapter  150. — Convid-^made  goods. 

Sbction  1.  A  new  section  is  hereb)r  added  to  the  Penal  Code,  to  be  known  and 
numbered  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  a,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

679a.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  expose  for  sale,  or  offer  for 
sale  within  this  State,  any  article  or  articles  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by  con- 
vict or  other  prison  labor,  except  articles  the  sale  of  which  is  specifically  sanctioiied 
by  law. 

2.  Every  person  sellins,  exposing  for  sale,  or  offering  for  sale  anv  article  mannfru> 
tured  in  this  State  wholly  or  in  part  by  convict  or  other  prison  labor,  the  sale  of 
which  is  not  specificallv  sanctioned  by  law,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Became  a  law  under  constitutional  provision  without  governor's  approval.  March 
16,  1901. 
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Cha  rTKB  157 ,  — Definiiion  of  trnptrnfrnmi, 

riuN  .'{12,  iSection  ninetoeJi  huwdred  and  eixtf-fiv^  of  aoicl  [rivil]  <hx1o  is  boffiby 

iilr^rl  {iy  read  as  foHowii: 

ntrju-t  of  employirn^nt  \»  one  bjy  which  n  {itireon,  a*llwti  hh  employer* 
i  r,  called  an  emploveeT  to  do  stimethinpr, 
proved  March  16,  1901, 

(•HAPrnH  167. — i'tmlrtu-ta  oj  mrnrf. 

TioN  liVi.   <->.ti'.i^  nineteen  hundred  aiitl  eighty  of  said   [civil]  co<le  is  hereby 
iende<I  to  n  wh: 

19*441  A  con n  r nler  nenKinal  servic:e,  other  tlmti  a  cMintract  of  eervice  provided 

p  in  tith'  four,  purt  thrtfc,  oi  (liviFion  first  of  thi«  code^  run  not  l>e  enforced  aa  against 
e  eniployei'  ljt*vond  the  temi  of  two  yeari^  from  th*?  coinrnencement  of  service 
ider  it;  hut  if  tiie  employee  voluntarily  t*oiitinut^  his  service  under  it  beyond  that 
ne»  the  contract  may  l>e  referred  to  a.s  uffoniing  a  presumptive  measure  of  the 
mpeDBation. 
Approve<i  March  16,  IfiOl. 


OiiAiTKiE  l!>7. —Neijli^mce  of  emj^oyets. 


^Ertos  314,  Section  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety  of  said  [civil]  code  is  hereby 
^Kd*^l  t«»  rpad  a*^  folio wh: 

HEN^  rnployee  who  ija  guilty  of  negligence  \»  liable  to  his  employer  for  the 

Ha  y  caiii^d  to  tlie  latter;  and  the  emjiloyer  is  liable  to  him,  if  the  service 

TO>1  ^MiMHMiUH,  for  th<^  value  ot  auch  sendees  onlv  as  are  pr«>peTlv  rendeivd. 
Approved  March  10,  1901. 

^^B  Chjuttrr  157, — Tcmiinatifm  of  frnphi/inrJiL 

i^ismoN  1115.  Section  ninet<"«*n  himdrf^i  and  ninety-fdx  of  said  [dvil]  code  is  hereby 
inendeil  to  read  as  follows: 

1996,   Kvery  employment  in  whirh  the  power  of  the  employee  is  not  coupled 
yiUi  an  interest  in  its' subject  is*  terminated  by  notice  to  him  of: 
■jU'he  d«.^th  of  the  employer;  or, 
^BlIiR  letml  int?ai)adty  to  contract, 

^Rtr        *       t.*  a  contnw-t  of  emplojTnent  may,  however,  in  writing,  provide  that  it 
ihal  I  landing  the  death  of  tbe  em|»Inyer,  cotitinue  »>l  »hgalor\'  for  ami  against 

^m  1m  +^n*onaI  repreHentativci*,  provided  their  lialiility  shall  be  restricted  to 

rop  ei]  from  and  under  him. 

AjM  larch  1*>,  IWU 


: 


Cmaptkk  158. — /Votecfiwr*  ofrmphffrf^  tut  voters. 


lojt  21.  Section  flfty-nine  of  said  [penal]  codo  in  hereby  amended  to  read  as 

I    50,  II  is  unlawful  for  any  perwm,  ciirecth*  or  indire<'th%  by  himself  or  any  other 

fierwin  in  his  liehalf,  to  make  use  of,  or  threaten  to  miike'use  of,  any  force,  violence, 

iDr  restniirit,  or  to  inflict  or  tlire^tt'n  the  intliction.  \>y  liimw.*lf  or  through  any  other 

er?*«>ri,  of  any  injury,  danutge,  harm,  or  loss,  ur  in  aiiy  manner  to  i>ractice  intimida- 

ufton  or  iiiiiiinst  any  person,  in  order  to  induce  or  c-omiH^l  h^uch  j>crson  to  vote  or 

efntin  fmrn  voting  at  any  electifni,  ot  t**  vot^?  i>r  n>frain  from  voting  Utr  any  particu- 

%r  f>er^in  or  j>crHoiiM  at  any  ele<.'tion,  or  on  account  «tf  such  person  or  perwins  at  any 

Jei'tion,  or  on  atc^ount  of  such  m^ryon  having  voteil  or  rcfmined  fn»m  voting  at  any 

^lertion.     And  it  in  unlawful  for  any  fH^rson,  by  alxi action,  duren.^,  or  any  forcible 

or  fraudulent  devit-e  i>r  coulrivance  whatever,  toiuifx'de,  prevent,  or  otherwiw  inter- 

L*re  with  the  fni'  excrciK^  of  theelective  franchise  by  any  voter;  or  to  compt*l,  induce, 

pre\Tiil  uprm  any  voter  either  to  give  or  refrain  from  giving  his  vote  at  any  clec- 

--,  or  to  give  nt  n^rain  from  giving  his  vote  ff>r  any  pwairticahir  f»erson  or  iK^rnons 

iy  ele**tion.     It  is  not  lawful  for  any  employer,  in  pajang  his  employees  the  sal- 

•  wagers  due  them,  t4»  imtlose  their  pay  in '-'pay  envelopes*'  upon  which  there 

pitten  i>r  printc**!  the  name  of  any  candidate,  or  any  political  mottJi>e*f,  devices,  or 

tiimta  c*>ntainlng  thrertt*»,  expreiw  or  implied,  intended  or  caknilated  to  influence 

""'^cal   f minions  or  actions  of  such   employ t^s.      Nor  is   it  lawful   fi>r  any 

nit  bin  ninety  ilays  nf  anv  elei'tioii,  to  put  up  or  olherwii*e  exhibit  in  hf*i 

&rkshop,  tir  other  estiibliefiment  or  place  where  his  workmen  or  employeeB 
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may  be  working,  any  handbill  or  placard  containing  any  threat,  notice,  or  infonnft- 
tion,  that  in  case  any  particular  ticket  of  a  political  party,  or  organization,  or  candi- 
date shall  be  elected,  work  in  his  place  or  establishment  will  cease,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  his  place  or  establishment  be  closed  up,  or  the  salaries  or  wa^es  of  his  work- 
men or  employees  be  reduced,  or  other  threats,  express  or  imphed,  intended  or 
calculated  to  influence  the  political  opinions  or  actions  of  his  workmen  or  employees. 
This  section  applies  to  corporations  as  well  as  individuals,  and  any  person  or  corpo- 
ration \dolating  the  provisions  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  aoy 
corporation  violating  this  section  shall  forfeit  its  charter. 
Approved  March  16,  1901. 

Chapter  158. — Kidnaping. 

Section  52.  Section  two  hundred  and  seven  of  said  [penal]  code  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

207.  Every  person  who  forcibly  steals,  takes,  or  arrests  any  person  in  this  State,  and 
carries  him  into  another  country,  State,  or  county,  or  who  lorciWy  takes  or  armtp 
any  person,  with  a  design  to  take  him  out  of  this  State,  without  having  established 
a  claim,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  or  who  hires,  per- 
suades, entices,  decoys,  or  seduces  by  false  promises,  misrepresentations,  or  the  hke, 
any  person  to  go  out  of  this  State,  or  to  be  taken  or  removed  therefrom,  for  the  par- 
pose  and  with  the  intent  to  sell  such  person  into  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  or 
otherwise  to  employ  him  for  his  own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  anoUier,  without  the  free 
will  and  consent  of  such  i)ersuaded  person;  and  every  person  who,  being  out  of  this 
State,  abducts  or  takes  by  force  or  fraud  any  person  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  such  act  is  committed,  and  brings,  sends,  or  conveys  such  person  within  the 
limits  of  this  State,  and  is  afterwards  found  within  the  limits  thereof,  is  guilty  of 
kidnaping. 

Approved  March  16,  1901. 

Chapter  158. — Employment  of  children. 

Section  67.  Section  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  said  [penal]  code  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  a.s  follows: 

272.  Any  i)er8on,  whetlier  as  parent,  relative,  guardian,  employer,  or  otherwise,  hav- 
ing the  care,  custody,  or  (lontrol  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  exhib- 
its, uses,  or  employs,  or  in  any  manner,  or  under  any  pretense,  sells,  apprentices, 
^ves  away,  lets  out,  or  disposes  of  any  such  child  to  any  person,  under  any  name, 
title,  or  pretense,  for  or  in  any  business,  exhibition,  or  vocation,  injurious  to  the 
health  or  dangerous  to  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child,  or  in  or  for  the  vocation,  occu- 
pation, service,  or  purpose  of  singing,  playing  on  musical  instruments,  rope  or  wire 
walking,  dancing,  begging,  or  peddling,  or  an  a  gymnast,  acrobat,  contortionist,  or 
rider,  in  any  place  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  obscene,  indecent  or  immoral  pur- 
poses, exhibition,  or  practice  whatsoever,  or  for  or  in  any  mendicant  or  wandering 
business  whatsoever,  or  who  causes,  procures,  or  encourages  such  child  to  engage 
therein,  is  guilty  of  a  mis<lemeanor,  and  punishable  by  a  line  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  Nothing  in 
this  section  contained  applies  to  or  affects  the  employment  or  use  of  any  such  child, 
as  a  singer  or  musician  m  any  church,  school,  or  academy,  or  the  teacKing  or  learn- 
ing of  the  science  or  practice  of  music;  or  the  employment  of  any  child  as  a  musician 
at  any  concert  or  other  nmsical  entertainment,  on  the  written  consent  of  the  mayor 
of  the  city  or  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  con<^rt 
or  entertainment  takes  pla(^e. 

Sec.  68.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  [penal]  cxxie,  to  be  numl)ered  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  to  rea<l  as  follows: 

273.  Every  person  who  takes,  receives,  hires,  employs,  uses,  exhibits,  or  has  in 
custody,  any  child  under  the  ap?,  and  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  guilty  of  a  like  offense,  and  punisnabie  by  a  like  punishment  as 
therein  provided. 

Sec.  69.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  [|>enal]  code,  to  be  numbered  two 
himdred  and  seventy- three  a,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

273  a.  Any  pt^rson  who  willfully  causes  or  thermits  any  child  to  suffer,  or  who 
inflicts  thereon  unjuHtifiable  physical  pain  or  mental  suffering,  and  whoever,  ha\'ing 
the  cAre  or  custody  of  any  child,  causes  or  j)ermits  the  life  or  limb  of  such  child  to 
l)e  endangered,  or  the  health  of  such  child  to  be  injured,  and  any  person  who  wiU* 
fully  causes  or  permits  such  child  to  be  placed  in  such  situation  that  its  life  or  limb 
may  be  endangered,  or  its  health  likely  to  be  injured,  is  guilty  of  a  i 
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ptSlS,   A  ru'^x  ^.n  tL.ti  i^  hi-n^by  iiulded  to  waid  [peaal]  code,  to  be  nambereil  two 

intlred  u  md  to  read  tm  folio wi: 

iia  g.  E.  1  ial-delivery  eompaDV  or  aasociiition,  Jind  every  other 

fttion  or  person  enxuK^Mi  in  tlio  delivery  of  paokaf?es,  letters,  note«,  me88a#»e8, 
fcr  matter,  nnd  ov**ry  manag<*r»  superinteudeiit,  or  other  agent  of  Huch  person, 
Ation,  or  I  h,  who  sends  any  minor  in  the  employ  or  under  the  control 

» sciioh  per  ratidn,  astJoriatio?!,  or  aj§ent,  to  the  keeper  of  any  house  of 

ulion.  ViLiiri\  uinitre,  t>r  other  plati^  of  t|uestionable  repute,  or  to  any  person 
Cted  with,  or  inmatr  of,  Rich  house,  theatre,  or  other  palace,  or  who  j)ermit-a8Uch 
^to  enUfr  such  house,  theutrv  or  otlnr  idace,  id  guiUv  of  a  misdemeanor. 
aved  March  16,  1901, 

C^iiAPTKH  \5H."  TraiU-ntarks,  et4i,,  of  tratUs  uniom. 

io?j  85,  A  new*  set^ion  is  hereby  added  to  said  [penal]  code,  to  be  nuinbereii 
Iree  hundred  atMl  forty-nine  '/,  and  U>  reail  iis  follows; 

•  to  .,     V  .V  s   T*f  rson  enguj^ed  in  ilie  production,  nmniifa<!ture,  ur  sale  of  any  article  of 
I  :»de  in  whole  or  in  part  in  thin  State,  who,  by  luiy  imprint,  lalxd, 

1^%  wtanuj,  <»r  othor  in*<cription  or  device,  placed  or  impresse*!  upcm 
Irh  artit'U%  t»r  ujKin  tne  ca<?k,  box,  case,  or  packa^j^o  rontaining  the  same,  misrepre- 
jml*  or  falsely  statesi  the  kind,  cliaracter,  or  nature  of  the  labor  enii)loyed  or  used, 
^  the  extent'  of  the  Ialx>r  emjUoyed  or  mted,  or  the  numl>er  or  tind  of  persons 
delusively  employed  or  used,  or  that  a  particular  or  dii^tinctive  claps  or  character 
laborers  was  wholly  and  excluf*ively  use^l  or  employed,  w hen,  in  fact,  another 
_i,  or  charactt^r,  or  distinction  of  laborers  was  used  ur  employed,  either  jointly 
m  any  wipe  supvplementary  to  puch  exclusive  class,  charact^r^  or  di&tinctiun  of 
iborers,  in  the  pM<luction  or  manufacture  of  the  atlicle  to  which  sucb  imprint, 
|lj«?l,  rrade-mark,  ta^',  stamp,  or  other  insi!ription  or  device  is  atfixe<l,  or  upon  the 
pk,  box,  case,  or  packa>re  containing  the  name,  i»  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
(onishable  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundretl  dollarn,  or 
y  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  le$«s  than  twenty  nor  more  than  ninety 
iVB,  or  both. 
Approved  Man*h  16,  190L 

Chaptem  158. — Jniiyxicnlion  of  railroad  employee*. 

I  8i«^'ioN  05.  A  new  section  is  hereby  added  to  said  [penal]  code,  to  be  numbered 
tbree  hundred  and  sixtv-nine/,  and  to  read  a-s  follows: 

i  369/.  Any  person  empJoyeil  umm  any  railroad  aa  engineer,  conductor,  baggage 
■Ja>*ter,  hraVenian,  switchman,  fireman,  bridge  tender,  fiagman,  or  signalman,  or 
'  aving  charge  of  the  reeuhition  or  ninning  of  trains  upon  mu-h  railrcjad,  in  any  man- 
jier  w hate%"er,  who  1  r  is  intoxii^atcd  while  engiiged  in  the  dif*charge  of  his 

putit^H,  is  guilty  of  ii  mor;  and  if  any  person  so  eiiiployed  n»  aforesaid,  l>y 

I  of  such  intoxiiNHi'.ti.  «i->e8  any  act,  or  neglects  any  duty,  which  act  or  neglet-t 
the  death  of,  or  bodily  injury  to,  any  person  or  pereons,  be  is  guilty  of  a 

Approved  March  16,  1901. 

Cbaptsh  158. — Tmemtmt  hfntsgjs^  et€, — Chercrowding  alteping  apartmenlM, 

^KcrtoN  112.  A  new  section  is  hereby  addeii  to  said  [penal]  code,  to  be  numbered 
6ur  hundred  and  one  a,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

401 47.  Every  |>erson   who  owns,  leasee,  let,«,  or  hires  to  any  ^r»on  any  room  in 
fcny  building,  house,  or  other  strui^ture  within  the  limits  of  any  mcorponite<l  city,  or 
.i,.j  -i.nniT     >,,>  tt,..   j)urf>ose  of  a  lodging  or  sleeping  apartment,  which  rtioni  «>r 
lian  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  clear  for  each 
H jru  or  apartment,  and  every  jwrsoti  foun*l  sleeping  or  le*dg- 
ig  ill,  or  wbfi  iiir^^  ur  uses  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  or  lodging  in  any  r(»f»m  or 
lartment  which  contains  less  than  live  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  in  the  clear  for 
ich  person  so  occup\  ing  such  room  or  apartment,  ie  guilty  o!  a  misdexneanor. 
Approved  March  l^,  190L 

Cbapter  168.— Hc>ar«  o/teAor— Wo^ai, 

lo.v  l*.+4,  A  ni  is  hereby  a«ide*l  to  said  [penal]  code,  to  be  numbered 

ndred  iind  fin  and  lo  read  us  follows: 

l€.  Every  er^pUyvr  \mjm  cauaes  his  employeee,  or  any  of  them,  to  work  more 
bail  six  days  in  eeven^  except  in  a  cam*  of  ecueiigeQCy,  is  guilty  of  a  mifidemeatior^ 


^ 


* 
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whether  the  employee  is  engasecl  by  the  day,  week,  month,  or  yemr,  and  whether 
the  work  performed' is  done  in  the  day  or  nigh't  time. 

Sec.  195.  A  new  section  is  hereby  adciecl'  to  said  [penal]  code,  to  be  nombered 
six  hundred  and  fifty-three/,  and  to  read  as  follow^s: 

653/.  Every  officer  of  this  State  or  of  any  political  division  thereof,  or  any  perwin 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  thereof,  and  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  for  any  part  of 
any  public  work  or  works  done  for  such*  State  or  political  division,  and  ever>-  person, 
corporation,  or  a880<.'iation  which  employs,  directs,  or  controls  the  eer\iceB  of  anv 
laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic  in  any  such  work,  who  reauires  them,  or  any  i't 
them,  to  labor  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  aav,  except  in  cam  «: 
extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  an«1 
except  work  \i\yon  public  military  or  naval  defenses  in  time  of  war,  is  guilty  of  a 
mifi<lemeanor. 

Sec.  196.  A  new  section  is  hereby  adde<l  to  said  [penal]  cwie,  to  be  numbered 
six  hundred  and  fifty-three  <;,  and  U)  read  as  follo^i-s: 

653  <;.  Every  person  who  employs  lal)orers  upon  public  works,  and  who  take^ 
keeps,  c»r  receives  any  part  or  iK)rtion  of  the  wages  due  to  any  such  laborers  from  the 
State  or  municipal  corporation  for  which  such  work  is  done,'  is  guilty  of  a  felony. 

Approved  March  16,  1901. 

Chaitkr  160. — Convict-mad^  goo<h — Hemp  bag$. 

Section  1.  The  State  board  of  prison  directors  are  authorized  and  empowered  to 
purchase  Califomia-ficrown  hemp,  to  he  used  in  the  manufiicture  of  grain  bags,  an^l 
to  pay  for  the  same  Irom  the  rc»volving  fund  created  by  law  for  the  purchase  of  iuio. 
The  price  for  whi(;h  grain  bags  made  at  said  prison  from  hemp  shall  be  sold  shall  lie 
fixed  by  the  State  lx>ard  of  prison  directors,  m  the  same  manner  as  the  price  of  bags 
made  from  jute  is  now  by  law  fixed  by  said  board. 

Sec\  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Approvc<l  March  16,  1901. 

Chaitek  172. — Hours  of  labor  oti  public  works. 

Section  1.  Tlie  time  of  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  employe<l 
up<^n  any  pul)li(!  works  of,  or  work  done  for,  the  State  of  California,  or  for  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  whether  said  work  is  done  by  contract  or  otherwise,  if 
herebv  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one' calendar  day;  and  it  shall 
l)e  unlawful  for  any  officer  ol  the  State,  or  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  fur 
any  person,  corporation,  or  a.sHociation  acting  iu'l)ehalf  thereof,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be'to  employ,  or  to  direct  and  control  the  services  of  such  said  laborers,  workmen, 
or  me<>hanics  upon  any  of  the  al>ove  said  public  works,  or  who  have,  in  facU  the 
emi)loyment,  or  the  dire<*tion  and  control  of  the  services  of  such  said  laborers,  work- 
men, or  mechaniin^  ui)on  any  of  siiid  works,  to  require  or  penult  them,  or  any  of 
them,  to  lalxir  thereupon  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  cause<l  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life,  proiierty, 
or  except  to  work  ujKjn  public,  military,  or  naval  works  or  deduces  in  time  oi  war. 

Sec.  2.  In  every  ca>Hi  in  which  a  trontract  is  ma<le  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  ni 
California,  or  for*  or  on  l)ehalf  of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  which  involvi-n 
the  employment  of  la])orers,  workmen,  or  mei^hanics  to  do  work  to  be  done  ui>in 
the  public  works  of,  or  work  to  l)e  done  for  the  said  State,  or  for  the  said  politiiral  suUii- 
vision  thereof,  under  the  terms  of  said  contract,  the  officer,  l)oard,  commissioner,  or 
other  agent  or  agencv  of  the  said  State,  or  of  the  said  political  subdivision,  acting 
for  or  on  l)ehalf  of  safd  State,  or  of  said  political  subdivision,  as  the  ease  may  l)e,  in 
making  and  awarding  the  said  contract,  shall  cause  to  l>e  inserte<l  therein,  and  to  U* 
agreed  to  by  every  |H?rson,  firm,  or  coriwjration  to  whom  said  contract  or  any  intere>t 
tlierein  is  awarded,  iis  a  condition  uiK>n  which  such  award  is  made  and  ac'cepte'l,  a 
stipulation,  namely:  That  no  laborc^r,  workman,  or  mechanic  employetl  at  any  tim*- 
by  the  said  contractor  or  contnictors,  or  by  any  subcontractor  or  subcontfacton- 
under  him  or  under  them,  upon  the  work,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  work  contem- 
plated by  the  8ai<l  contract,  shall  1h^  rc(.juin»d  or  pennitted  to  work  thereupon  nii»re  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day,  exa»pt  in  (^ases  of  extraordinary  emergency 
caused  by  fire,  flood,  or  danger  to  life  or  property,  or  except  to  work  upon  public, 
military,  or  naval  works  or  defences  in  tune  of  war;  that  the  said  contractor  or  con- 
tractors thereby  agrees  or  agree  to  forfeit,  out  of  any  moneys  beooming  due  to  bim 
or  to  them  from  tne  State,  or  from  the  political  subai vision  thereof,  as  the  case  may 
be,  under  the  terms  of  the  said  contract,  the  sum  of  ten  doUan  lor  each  laborer, 
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n,  or  mechanic^  for  each  and  every  calendar  day  upon  which  he  shalJ  labor 
^than  right  hnure  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  said  gtipiilation,  and  that  the 
,  or  the  prrliticAl  siilxliWsion  thereof,  bjs  the  caee  mav  be,  is  thereby  authorixcMi 
*  '         !i         '   ''      M>|^>eri>^pix^HenraUve}*,  withhold  fmm  the  flai<I^      'r, 

;ti»  the  prof»* *rtv  of  the  State,  or  of  the  polr  i  - 

v-  ...i  ,.L  V  ...4iv  lx%  all  8nms  forfeited  an  dest*ritel  under  th*   ^.  u..-  oi 
I  Jiition.      It  shafl  l>e  the  duty  of  the  officer,   boards   commias«ion,   or 

'  n^rency  of  the  t*iild  St«t^,  nr  of  the  said  {>o1itical  gubfii\4Rion  thereof,  as 
He  may  l^e,  notinj?  for  or  on  behalf  of  said  Stat«»  or  of  naid  poiitical  Hubdivision, 
'    ng  and  awarding  any  »x>nlract  sueh  aa  is  described  in  thia  section,  to  take 
uee  of  all  violation  of  ttie  herein  provided  for  stipulation  inlaid  contract^  and 
ort  the  sainf  to  the  o<ii(*er,  or  other  person,  representing  the  Maid  State,  or 
i^-al  M^  '  11  there<if,  \vho^»e  duty  it  *ihall  Ih>  in  |>av  the  nioneys  due  under 

iuch  cont  I  [|  Hlmll  In*  fhe  dnty  of  siu  b  oflieer^  or  other  person,  when  making 

fv*'^  M'""'  -  thus  due,  to  withhohl  and  retain*  in  acM*ordance  with  the  pro- 

►n,  all  }=^uui*  which  niav  have  lieen  furfeittHl  undc^r  the  provisions 
,n  .        idtsl  fi>r  Htipidation.     Kutliinpf  in  this  act  t*haH  \*e  constrmNl  to 

nlhorLiie  the  colleciion  «»f  a  furfeitnrt*  as  descrilted  herein,  from  the  State,  or  from 
ay  |>olitical  mitKliviaion  thereof.  Any  contract  such  aa  is  described  in  thia  section, 
"i  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  'California,  or  for  or  on  behalf  of  anv  jxditicai 
Ivimon  thereof,  which  does  not  contain  the  etipulation  herein  descnWd,  shall 
oil  and  void,  and  no  recovery  siball  Ixj  had  thereupcm. 
Sbc.  3.  Any  officer  of  the  State  of  t'alifomia,  or  anv  [M^litical  sutKlivieion  thereof, 
kr  anv  pt^rBon  actinp  for  or  on  l>eha]f  thereof,  whrt  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this 
ilct,  eJiall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  miwiemeanor,  and  l>e  subject  to  a  fine  or  impris*on- 
Inent,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
liolIarH,  nor  the  iraprisonment  one  year. 

Skc,  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconiii8t4)nt  with  thia  act^  in  so  far  as  they  are 
Inconsistent,  are  hereby  repealed. 

I    8ii(\  f>.  ThtH  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  foree  from  and  after  it£  paomge. 
!>    Approved  March  23,  190L 

CQAPTsa  176. — FUctaricji  and  uHyfkahoj)^ — Sanitartj  pruriswntf. 

fON  1.  Section  four  (4>  of  **  An  a^-t  to  provide  for  the  proper  sanitary  condition 

>ries  and  workt^hope^  and  the  preservation  of  the  healtli  of  the  employees," 

ved  February*  sixth,  eighteen  inmdred  and  eighty-nine  [chap.  6,  acts  of  1889], 

teneby  amended  m  as  to  read  aa  follows: 

4,  In  anv  factory,  workahop,  or  other  establishment  where  a  work  or  process  is 

fried  on^y  which  dust,  filaments,  or  injurious  ga*»esi  are  generatM  or  prmluced, 

Itiat  are  liable  to  be  inhaled  by  peraons  employed  therein,  the  person,  firm,  i>r  cor- 

►ration  by  whose  authority  tlie  said  work  or  process  'm  carrier!  on  shall  cause  to  be 

>»vide*l  and  use<i  in  said  factory,  workshop,  or  eHtal>lishn)ent  an  exhaust  fan  or 

lower,  with  pipes  and  hooda  extendinp  therefrom  to  each  wheel  or  other  apparatus 

led  to  grind,  polish,  or  buff  metai.^.     The  ^id  fan  or  lilower»  and  the  said  pipes  antl 

•>o<l8»  all  to  l>e  properly  fitted  and  adiosted,  and  of  power  and  dimem^iona  sntticient 

effectually  prevent  the  du!*t  and  tilaraents  produced  by  the  above  said  nietal- 

lishing,  metal-grinding,  or  metal-buflfing  from  escaping  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 

>mor  rooniJiof  said  factorv,  workshop,  or  establishment  where  persons  are  employe*!. 

Bac.  2.  Ke<'tion  t»ix  (6)  of  the  said  act  In  hereby  amended  so  a«  to  read  a«  followt*: 

'»n  or  corptration  violating  anv  of  the  j»rovisioni*  of  thia  act  i«  guilty  of 
mi  r.  and  upon  conviction  there^iJ  shalJ  U^  punir^hed  by  a  5ne  of  not  leas 

mil  .,..,    .   ..iir>*  nor  more  than  three  htuulretl  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
unty  jail  for  not  le«i8  ttian  thirty  days  nor  inoit?  than  ninety  days,  or  by  both  such 
ie  aiJQ  ininriKinment,  for  each  uffeiiiie. 
Approved  Maivh  23,  I90t 

CttAPTEK  ISb.—Emphymmt  ofalimM. 

riov  1.  No  j>er9on,  except  a  native-born  or  natural ize<l  citizen  of  the  United 

,  shall  be  err  ployed  in  any  department  of  the  State,  county,  city  and  (*ou«ty, 

Lirji,,r>ii*il  -iti-  r,i'f,.uT.  ,T..v^rnM,^M,t  lu  thin  8tate. 

Sec.  2-  *'rson.  whether  elect^l,  aj»iK>inte«l or  connnis- 

Boned  to  !  :iite,  county,  city  and  county,  or  incor|Miratcd 

dty  or  town  j^r  i  iti  this  State,  or  in  any  def>artment  therectf,  to  ap[x»int  or 

nploy  any  f **  ;  rforni  any  duties  what«<3ever,  except  each  i:>erson  be  a  nalivc- 

orn  or  naiuralixtxl  allien  of  the  United  Statee. 
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Sec.  3.  No  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasary,  or  out  of  the  treiciiiT  <d 
any  county,  or  city  and  county,  or  incorporated  city  or  town,  to  any  penon  empMTOd 
in  any  of  the  offices  mentioned  in  section  two  of  this  act,  except  sucn  person  abali  be 
a  native-born  or  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Appro\^  March  23,  1901. 

Chapter  205. — Employment ^  hours  of  labor ^  etc.,  of  children. 

Section  1.  No  minor  under  the  age  of  eij^htecn  shall  be  employed  in  laborinf:  iri 
any  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  or  otner  place  of  lab<»r. 
more  than  nine  hours  in  one  day,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  repAin>  to 
prevent  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  running  of  the  machiner>',  or  when  a  difft-r- 
ent  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  roakini;  t 
shorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of  the  week;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours  of  labor 
exceed  fifty-four  hours  in  a  w^eek. 

Sec.  2.  No  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  shall  ]ye  employed  in  any  factory,  work- 
shop or  mercantile  establishment,  and  every  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
so  employed  shall  be  recorded  by  name  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpoee,  and  a  certifi- 
cate (duly  verified  by  his  or  her  jmrent  or  ^ardian,  or  if  the  minor  shall  have  no 
parent  or  guardian,  then  by  such  minor,  statmg  age  and  place  of  birth  of  such  minor) 
shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer,  which  took  and  which  certificate  shall  be  pro- 
duced by  him  or  his  agent  at  the  requirement  of  the  commissioner  of  the  bareaa  of 
labor  statistics. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  or  corporation  employing  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  shall  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous 

Elace  m  every  room  where  such  help  is  employed,  a  printed  notice  stating  the  num- 
er  of  hours  per  day  for  each  day  of  the  week  required  of  such  persons,  and  in  every 
room  where  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  employed,  a  list  of  their  name^, 
with  the? rages. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  or  corporation  that  knowingly  violates  or  omits  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  knowingly  employs,  or  suffers  or 
permits  any  minor  to  oe  employed,  in  violation  thereof,  shallj  on  conviction,  \ie  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  impri?^ 
onment  of  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  for 
each  and  every  offense. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  23,  1901. 

Chapter  221. — Payment  of  tvages. 

Section  1.  The  Penal  Code  of  the  Statt*  of  California  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
a  new  section  thereto,  to  be  numbered  and  known  as  section  six  hundred  ana  eighty. 
and  to  read  as  follows; 

680.  Every  person  who  shall  pay  any  employee  his  wages,  or  any  part  thereof, 
while  such  employee  is  in  any  saloon,  barroom,  or  other  place  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold  at  retail,  unless  said  employee  is  employed  m  such  saloon,  barroom, 
or  such  other  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Approved  March  23,  1901. 

DISTBICT  OF  COLTJMBIA. 

U.  S.  STATUTES— ACTS  OF  1900-1901. 

Chapter  854. — To  Establish  a  Code. 

Chapter  19 — Subchapter  7. — Ifoun  of  Labor, 

Section  892.  The  service  and  employment  of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcontractor  ujx>n  any  of  the  public 
works  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  said  District  of  Columbia,  is  hereby  limited  and 
restricted  to  eisfht  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  it  shall  be  onlawfal  for  anv 
officer  of  the  United  States  Government  or  of  the  District  of  Colambia,  or  any  sucn 
contractor  or  subcontractor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  employ,  direct,  or  ooQtra  the 
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ol  «ach  Uboreiip  or  mecbanics,  to  require  or  permit  any  such  laborer  or 
Hfkio  tn  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  eiEcept  in  case  of 
r^ntifi^^ry  r-nieiy*"ncy. 

11 V  oflTiotT  or  u|?(?nt  of  Oic  Government  of  the  United  Statei*  or  of  the 
liiiTibia,  or  any  c-nntrartor  nr  miln'ontra^^tor,  whoHMinty  it  shall  he  to 
»>  11.  -1,  or  control  nny  lat»ohL*r  <»r  meclmnic  ertiplnyed  tJ|Kjn  any  of  the  public 
of  tl)e  rtiitefl  Stiites  or  <>f  tlie  IHstrit't  nt  Ctdunibia  who  wbiill  intentionally 
any  nrovision  r»t  the  last  pnx-eding  8eeti«>n  for  each  and  every  f«nch  offense 
^all  V^  piunj^hi'd  bv  a  line  not  t*>  exceed  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  iniprieonment 
»r  riol  niort*  than  mx  tui)nth$,  or  both. 

SKr\  80<.  The  jmivipions  of  the  two  next  pnx^?ding  wniiona  phal!  not  bo  so  cnn- 
triie*!  in*  to  in  any  niaririer  anply  to  or  affect  eontractom  or  Bul>contnick»rH  or  io  liiriit 
be  houre  of  daily  Henin*  of  lafxjren*  or  inectmnic«  engaged  upon  tlie  ptiblic  works  of 
f^e  United  State?  or  of  the  District  of  t'oliimbia  for  which  contract;?  were  entered 
prior  to  August  first,  eitctiteen  hundred  and  ninety-two* 


Chaptkr  27. -^ Ejremption  frf/m  txectUion,  rf^. 


^Mrio 

JHrroK  1106.  The  following  pro|>etty,  l)einjr  the  property  of  the  head  of  a  family 
fflKmpe holder  residing  in  the  District  of  Columlna,  ^hall  be  exempt  from  distraint, 
(ilachment,  levy,  and  ^ale  on  execution  or  decree  of  any  court  in  the  District: 
'      '     ""  nu'  apparel  belonging  to  all  j»erson8  and  to  all  heatigi  of  families 

,...,.    .;..  .K  .i>,  bedding,  household  furn it ure,  stiaves,  cooking  utensil?,  and  bo 
)f»rtht  not  exceeding  three  hundred  doliarn  in  value. 

[  Thini,  Provimons  for  three  months'  supptirt,  whether  pro videtl  or  growing. 
Fourth.  Fuel  for  three  months. 

Fifth.  Mechanics'  tools  and  implements  of  the  debtor's  trade  or  business  amount- 
ng  to  two  hundred  dollars  in  value,  with  two  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  stwk  for 
(irrying  on  the  business  of  the  debtor  or  his  family*  This  exemption  yhall  apply  to 
neri'hantx. 

Sixth.  The  library  and  implemejita  of  a  professional  man  or  artist,  to  the  value  of 
|>»r,...  J^^indnNi  dollars. 

I.  One  horse,  male,  or  yoke  of  oxen;  one  cart,  wagon,  or  dray^  and  harnesB 
f'  i^am. 

*    Kighth.  Farming  utcnffils^  with  food  for  such  team  for  three  months,  and,  if  the 

fobtor  l>e  a  farmer,  any  other  farming  tools  of  the  value  of  one  hundre<i  dollars. 
Ninth,  All  family  pictures  and  all  the  family  library,  not  exceeding  in  value  four 
Jiujidreil  dollars. 

Tenth.  One  cow,  one  swine,  six  sheep. 

And  thew?  exemption}^  shall  l^ie  valid  when  the  property  ia  in  trauFitn,  the  same  a8 

at  rest;  hut  no  profierty  nameti  and  exempte<l  in  thii^  section  shall  be  exem|>te<l 

trtm  uttiichment  or  execution  for  any  «iel»t  due  for  the  wage.^  t-f  t^rvunli*,  common 

nborerp,  or  clerk??,  except  the  wearing  apparel,  beds  and  bedding,  and  household 

arniture  for  the  debtor  and  family. 

f^vr.  1107    The  c^arning^,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  each  month,  of  all 
1  ^  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  provide  for  the  support  of  a  family 
i  .  for  two  months  next  preceding  tbe  issuing  of  any  writ  or  process 

i^roiri  :iov  n.tiri  or  officer  of  and  in  naia  Di.strict,  against  them,  shall  be  exempt  from 
ittachnieut,  levy,  seizure,  «»r  sale  nptm  surb  process,  and  the  same  shall  not  lie 
lei«e*i,  levie<l  otV  taken,  reaivhed,  or  sold  by  attachment,  execution,  or  any  other 
[>rooeBH  or  proceedings  of  any  court,  judge,  or  other  officer  of  and  in  said  Dbtrict, 

Chaptkr  33% — Eammffn  of  married  women, 

J^BCTioM  11,51.  All  tbe  projwrtv,  re^l,  personaU  and  inixeii,  belonging  to  a  woman 

pt  the  time  uf  her  marria^^e,  an«l  all  pucn  property  which  she  may  acquire  or  receive 

Iter  lier  marriajre  from  any  per8<in  whomsoever    *    ^    ^    by  her  own  fikill^  labor, 

|i{  pcrwinal  exertitjns    *    *    *    t!<hall  l>e  her  own  proi>erty  as  al»«olutely  as  if  she 

frere  unmarried,  and  shall  be  protcH*ted  from  the  debts  of  the  husband  and  shall  not 

»  wtiy  way  be  liable  for  the  payment  thereof:    •    *    ♦ 

Onxn^Kit  86. — Oom^ct  laftor — JaiL 

Ipnoy  1192.  PeT?5ontt  wntenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  jail  may  l»e  employed  ftt 
flahor  and  under  nurh  lej^ulritinnf?  a^"  may  be  pret^'ribed  by  the  supreme  court  u( 

.,,  T^iatHct  and  the  p roiled s  thereof  apphed  to  defray  tbe  expenses  of  the  trial  and 

onviclion  of  any  such  fjerson. 
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Chapter  40. — lAens  of  mechanicB,  He 

Section  1237.  Every  building  erected,  improved,  added  to,  or  repaired  by  the 
owner  or  his  agent,  and  the  lot  of  ground  on  which  the  same  Ib  erected,  Maie 
all  the  ground  used  or  intended  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith,  or  neceflaanr  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  thereof,  to  the  extent  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest,  at  that 
time  existing,  of  such  owner,  whether  owner  in  fee  or  of  a  leas  estate,  or  leswe  for  t 
term  of  years,  or  vendee  in  possession  under  a  contract  of  sale,  shall  be  sabject  tf  i  a 
lien  in  favor  of  the  contractor  with  such  owner  or  his  duly  authorixed  a^nt  for  th** 
contract  price  agreed  upon  l)etwecn  them,  or,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  contrai-i. 
for  the  reasonable  value  of  the  work  and  materials  furnished  for  and  about  the  eR^-- 
tion,  (*()nstruction,  improvement,  or  repair  of  or  addition  to  such  building,  or  thi* 
placing  of  any  engine,  machinery,  or  other  thing  therein  or  in  connection  tnerewith 
so  as  to  l^ecome  a  fixture,  though  capable  of  being  detached:  Provided,  That  the  per- 
son claiming  the  lien  shall  file  the  notice  herein  prescribed. 

Sec.  1238.  Notice. — Any  such  contract<jr  wishing  to  avail  himself  of  the  provi5ion 
aforesaid,  whether  his  claim  Ix^  due  or  not,  shall  iHe  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  during  the  (^on8truction  or  within  three  months  after 
the  completion  of  such  building,  improvement,  repairs,  or  addition,  or  the  plai-inir 
therein  or  in  connection  therewith  of  an^'  engine,  machinery,  or  other  thin|?  so  as  to 
become  a  fixtun*,  a  notice  of  his  intentfon  to  hold  a  lien  on  the  property  hereb\ 
declared  liable  to  sucli  lien  for  the  amount  due  or  to  became  due  to  nim,  specificallv 
setting  forth  the  amount  clainunl,  the  name  of  the  party  against  whose  interest  a  lien  \* 
claime<l,  and  a  description  of  the  proi)erty  to  \ye  charged,  and  the  said  clerk  shall  tile 
said  notice  and  record  the  same  in  a  mok  to  \m  kept  for  the  porpoee. 

Sec.  1239.  Subcontractor. — Any  person  directly  employed  by  the  oriflrinal  con- 
tractor, whether  as  sulxron tractor,  material  man,  or  laborer,  to  furnish  work  or  mate- 
rials for  the  completion  of  the  work  contracted  for  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitle*!  tn  a 
similar  lien  to  that  of  the  original  contractor  upon  his  filing  a  similar  notice  with  the 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  to  that  above  mentioned,  subject,  however, 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  following  sections. 

Sec.  1240.  Conditions. — All  such  liens  in  favor  of  parties  so  employed  by  the  con- 
tractor shall  l>e  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  original  contrail  exivpt 
such  as  shall  relate  to  the  waiver  of  liens  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  to  become 
due  to  the  original  (contractor  and  l)e  satisfied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  out  of  said  amnunt 
only;  and  if  said  original  contractor,  by  reason  of  any  breach  of  the  contract  on  hi.<* 
part,  shall  \>e.  entitled  to  ro<*over  less  tfian  the  amount  agreed  upon  in  his  contnun, 
the  liens  of  said  parties  so  employed  by  him  sliall  Ihj  enforceable  only  for  said  redure<1 
amount,  and  if  said  original  contractor  shall  he  entitled  to  recover  nothing  saiil  lien^ 
shall  not  1)0  enforceable  at  all. 

Sec.  1241.  Notii^  to  owner. — The  said  sulx'ontrat^tor  or  other  {x^rson  employed  by 
the  (^>ntractor  as  aforesaid,  besides  tiling  a  notii-e  with  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court 
as  afort^said,  shall  serve  the  same  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  upon  which  the 
lien  is  (claimed,  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with  said  owner  or  his  agent,  if  said  own^r 
or  i^rent  1h>  a  resident  of  the  District,  or  if  neither  can  be  found,  by  posting  the  same 
on  the  premises;  and  on  his  failun^  t(j  do  so,  or  until  he  shall  do  so,  the  Maid  «»wn»'r 
may  make  payments  to  his  contnu'tor  acconling  to  the  terms  of  his  (*ontract,  and  ti> 
the' extent  of  such  ])aynients  the  lien  of  the  principal  trontractor  shall  lie  discharKeil 
and  the  amount  fi>r  which  the  proi>erty  shall  Iw  chargeable  in  favor  of  the  parties  so 
employtnl  by  him  n^luce<l. 

Sec.1242.'  Owner's  duty.— After  notice  shall  be  filed  by  said  party  employed  under 
the  original  contractor  and  a  c<jpy  thereof  served  ujwn  the  owner  or  his  agent  as 
afort»said,  the  owner  shall  be  bonn<l  to  retain  out  of  any  sul>sequent  payments  bec« lin- 
ing due  to  the  contmctor  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  any  indebted'neiv  due  fn.ni 
saitl  ctintractor  to  the  said  subcontractor,  or  other  person  so'emoloyed  by  him,  securiNl 
}>y  lien  as  aforesiiid.  i»thorwist?  the  said  itfirty  shall  be  entitlea  to  enforce  hi-  lien  t«' 
th«'  extent  of  the  amount  so  mrruing  to  the  princijml  omtnictor. 

Sec.  124:J.  Sul^roiitractor  entitletl  to  know  terms  of  amtract. — Anv  subcontract.  >r 
or  other  ]H»rson  employiNl  by  the  contratrtor  as  aforesaid  shall  be  entitle«l  to  demand 
of  the  owner  <»r  his  authorizi-d  aarent  a  statement  of  the  terms  under  which  the  wi^rk 
contmctttl  for  is  Ih'inj:  done  and  tho  amount  <lue  or  to  be(.^OIne  diie  to  the  contnu'tor 
executinjr  the  same,  and  if  the  owner  or  his  agent  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  give  the  said 
information,  or  willfully  state  falsely  the  terms  of  the  contract  or  the  amounts  due 
or  unj^id  thereunder,  the  siu<l  property  shall  be  liable  to  the  lien  of  the  said  party 
demanding  said  infonnation,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  payments  had  been  made 
to  the  contractor  l)efort^  notice  served  on  the  owner  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  1244.  Advance  my ments. — If  the  owner,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pn>- 

lions  hereof,  and  defeating  the  lien  of  the  subcontractor  or  other  penon  employed 
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-..fitni/  t.,r  :i^  y(i >rt^^f%u\^  {?hall  tttfike  payment*?  to  the  contractor  in  a».lvant*e  af 
t  r  ill  the  rontract,  an<i  the  amount  gtill  due  or  to  h<»i'fime 

1  I •♦•  iriHudkit^nt  to  satisfy  the  liens  of  the  BUhcontractorH  or 

^ht^rn  wt  tniijiluyt^i  hy  tJie  contrsu'lor»  ttie  proix*rty  ehall  remain  subject  to  stiid  liens 
Ittlie  ftftme  manner  fifi  if  ^\u^h  payments  hati  not  been  made, 

^r.  I J  irv  nf  lien.— The  lien  hereby  given  t^haU  be  preferred  to  all  jadg- 

^B^,  n  ileedH  of  tru^tf»»  liens,  and  i  n  cum  bran  tv*^  which  atlach  upon  the 

^Binj^  ur  L'  ^''     *   ^  bv  said  lien  smtiac^quenlly  to  the  iMnmmem^ment  of  the 

^K  \\\MM\  til  M}[\  iM^  U>  con\e>'ance}»  execute<U  but  not  reconle<l,  before 

^Ktiine,  In  \, .,,.;.  :,  k --.-.i-Ai:  is  ?»* . -■^■^irv   jis  to  third  persons;  except  that  nothing 

^■n  simll  affect  I  lie  priority  of  _i*  or  dee<l  of  trust  given  to  secnre  the  pur- 

^K  money  for  the  land,  if' the  vcorde*!  within  ten  dayw  from  the  date  of 

hf*  arknf)wledirtnent  thereof.     When  a  niort^age  or  dt*ed  of  trunt  of  real  estate 

pcnrins:  advances  thereafter  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ere<."tinK  buildings  and 

nieriU  thereon  ih  niven^  or  when  an  owner  oi  lands  eontniclH  with  a  buildeT 

-nh^  uf  lott*  and   the  erection  of  buihlin^  thereon,  and  agrt^*^  to  advance 

toward  the  erection  i>f  such  buildinp*',  the  lien  hereinfx'fore  authorizerl  i^hall 

nify  to  all  Hdvanci>i  made  after  the  filing  t^f  saifl  noticei*  of  lien^  and  the  lien 

.,.,.,  .,,i.ich  to  the  ri|ifht,  title,  and  interest  of  the  owner  in  said  building  and  land  to 

:he  extent  of  all  advances  which  t^ball  liave  become  dtie  after  the  tiling  of  tiuch  notic*e 

)f  such  lien,  and  «hall  als-o  atta<?h  to  and  t)e  a  lien  on  the  right,  title,  and  inteioi?t  of 

the  j:H*r8on  so  agret*ing  to  purcliase  said  land  at  the  time  of  the  tiling  of  said  noticef^ 

>f  lien.     Wlien  a  btjilding  fshuU  be  erect4?d  or  repaired  by  a  leertee  or  tenant  for  life 

•n  having  ail  equitable  estate  "jr  interest  in  puch  Ijuilding  or  land 

'.  the  lien  create^l  by  thit?  act  shall  only  extend  to  and  cover  the 

inirn  >i  Ml  rMMH-  i  .t  tjuch  k^wpcc,  tenant^  or  equitable  owner. 

8ec.  12i6.  How  lien  enforced. — The  prcnxrding  to  enfor<»e  the  lien  hereby  given 
Bhatl  be  a  l>ill  in  equity,  which  f^hall  contain  a  brief  statement  of  the  contract  on 
which  the  claim  i?  founde<i,  the  amount  due  thereon,  the  time  wdien  the  notice  waa 
tikw!  with  tlie  clerk ^  and  a  cwpy  thereof  served  on  the  owner  or  hia  agent^  if  so  per\'e«l, 
and  the  time  when  the  builaing  or  the  work  thereon  was  completed,  w  ith  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  premises  and  other  material  facts;  and  shall  pray  that  the  premises  l>e8old 
and  the  proceeds  of  sale  applied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lien.  If  such  suit  be  brought 
liy  any  person  entitled,  other  than  the  principal  coijtra*;tor,  the  latter  shall  l)e  made 
ft  part V  defendant,  as  well  as  all  other  jjersons  who  may  have  tiled  notices  of  liens,  as 
alfiresaid.  All  or  any  numlier  of  ]:»er?rms  having  liens  on  the  same  property  may 
ijoin  in  one  suit,  their  respective  claims  lx»ing  distinctly  stated  in  separate  paragraphs; 
and  if  several  suites  are  brought  by  different  claimants  and  are  pending  at  the  B&me 
time,  the  court  may. order  them  to  l)e  consolidated. 

8bc'.  1247,  Decree  of  sale.— If  the  right  of  the  complainant,  or  of  any  of  the  partiee 

the  suit,  to  the  lien  herein  provided  for  shall  Im  established,  the  court  shall  de<!ree 

le  of  the  land  and  premisea*  or  the  estate  and  interest  therein  of  the  person  who, 

ner.  contracted  for  theeret^tion,  repair,  improvement  of,  or  addition  to  the  build- 

'   -    nid. 

t^  subcontractor  preferred  to  contractor — If  the  original  contractor  and  the 

j)etT-  ..      meting  or  employed  under  him  nhall  lx»th  have  riled  notices^  of  lieni^,  a^ 

aforeetud,  the  latter  shall  tirst  Ije  satisfial  out  of  the  proceeds  of  side  t»efore  the  original 
contjuctor,  but  not  iii  excels  of  the  amount  due  him,  and  the  btdance,  if  any,  of  said 
amount  ghall  Ih»  paid  to  liim. 

I      8ec',  1249.  I>istribution.— If  one,  or  some  only,  of  the  persons  employed  under  the 

I  original  contractor  shall  have  »erve<l  notice  on'  the  owner,  an  aforesaid,  before  j>ay- 

mentH  made  bv  him  to  the  original  contract*ir,  said  party  or  parties  shall  be  entitled 

to  priority  of      '■  ^-    ■'  .ti  out  of  suid  pnjceedp  tr   ''   nnt  of  such  paymentj*;  but, 

tfiibject  to  itii  1.  if  the  pro<'ee<ls  of  sale.  ig  thereout  the  costs  of  the 

puit,  shall  Vh?  u.     ;        ut  to?.atif*fy  the  li^'ll-i«^1■r-:s  iiipli>ye<lmider  the  original 

contractor  the  wud  proceeds  shall  L»e  'I  (nong  them  to  theext4?ntof 

the  payments  accruing  to  the  original  •  _  i  utly  to  the  service  of  notice 

on  tne* owner  by  said  parties,  a«  aforei^id, 

8pr  ^%^)   Kevernl  buildings.— In  case  of  labor  done  or  materials  furnished  for  the 

if  two  or  mure  buildings  joineil  together  and  owned  by  the  «ame 

it  shall  not  1k'  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  done  or 

ill  M  '  ' '         -inite  builfiing,  but  only  the  aggregate  amount  upon 

all  r  *•  decri-e  ntav  l)e  for  the  sale  of  all  the  buildings  and 

the  .....  -led  aH  one  building,  or  they  may  be  sold  eeparaleJy  if 

it  ffhail  Seem  t»esl  to  the  court, 

Sict\  1251.  When  suit  to  be  commenced.— Any  person  entitled  to  a  lieut  «fl  afore* 
aaid»  may  commence  bia  0tiit  to  enforce  the  same  at  any  time  witliin  a  year  from  and 
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after  the  filing  of  the  notice  aforesaid  or  wit;)iin  six  months  from  the  completion  of 
the  building  or  repairs  aforesaid,  on  his  failure  to  do  which  the  said  lien  snail  c«art^ 
to  exist,  unless  his  said  claim  be  not  due  at  the  expiration  of  said  periods,  in  whii-h 
case  the  action  must  be  commence<l  within  three  months  after  the  said  claim  shall 
have  become  due. 

Sec.  1252.  Extent  of  ground  bound  by  lien. — If  there  be  any  contest  as  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  ground  claimed  to  be  subjected  to  the  lien  aforesaid,  the  coort  sjhall 
determine  the  same  upon  the  evidence  and  describe  the  same  in  the  decree  of  sale. 

Sec.  1253.  Entry  of  satisfaction. — Whenever  any  person  having  a  lien  bv  virtue 
hereof  shall  have  received  satisfaction  of  his  claim  and  cost,  he  shall,  on  the  (leman«l, 
and  at  the  cost  of  the  person  interested,  enter  said  claim  8atisfie<l,  in  the  clerk's  offiiv 
aforesaid,  and  on  his  failure  or  refusal  so  to  do  he  shall  forfeit  fifty  dollars  to  the 
party  aggrieve<l,  and  all  damages  that  the  latter  may  have  sustained  by  reason  nf  such 
failure  of  refusal. 

Sec.  1254.  Payment  into  court  and  release. — In  any  suit  to  enfon^a  lien  hereunder. 
the  owner  of  the  building  and  ])remises  to  which  such  lien  mav  have  atta4*he<L  u 
aforesaid,  may  be  allowed  to  pay  into  court  the  amount  claimecl  by  the  lienor,  and 
such  additional  amount,  to  cover  interest  and  costs,  as  the  court  may  dinnrt,  or  he 
may  file  a  written  undertaking,  with  two  or  more  sureties,  to  l)e  approviil  by  the 
court,  to  the  effet't  that  he  and  they  will  pav  the  judgment  that  may  l>e  recovered 
and  costs,  which  judgment  shall  l)e"renderea  against  all  the  persons  so  undertaking. 
On  the  i)avment  of  siiid  money  into  court,  or  the  approval  of  such  undertaking,  the 
property  shall  be  released  from  such  lien,  and  anv  money  so  paid  in  shall  be  subject 
to  the  final  decree  of  the  court.  No  such  undertalcing  shall  be  approved  bv  the  court 
until  the  complainant  shall  have  had  at  least  two  days'  notice  of  the  defendant'!* 
intention  to  apply  to  the  court  therefor,  which  notice  shall  give  the  names  and 
residences  of  tne  persons  intende<i  to  be  offered  as  sureties  and  the  time  when  the 
motion  for  such  approval  will  l>e  made,  and  such  sureties  shall  make  oath,  if 
required,  that  they  are  worth,  over  and  above  all  debts  and  liabilities,  double  the 
aniount  of  said  lien.    The  complainant  may  appear  and  object  to  such  approval. 

Sec\  1255.  Undertaking  to  aischarge  liens  oefore  suit.---Such  an  undertaking  as 
above  mentioned  may  bt»  offered  before  any  suit  brought  in  order  to  discharge  the 
property  from  existing  liens,  in  which  case'notice  shall  be  given  as  aforesaid  to  the 
parties  whose  liens  it  is  sought  to  have  discharged,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall 
be  had  as  above  directe<l  in  relation  to  the  undertaking  to  be  given  after  the  cum- 
mencement  of  the  suit,  and  said  undertaking  shall  be  to  the  effect  that  the  owner  and 
his  said  sureties  will  pay  any  judgment  that  may  be  rendered  in  any  suit  that  may 
thereafter  be  brought  for  the  enforcement  of  saia  lien. 

Sec.  1256.  Decree  against  sureties. — If  such  undertaking  be  approved  before  any 
suit  brought,  such  suit  shall  be  a  suit  in  equity  against  the  owner,  to  which  the 
sureties  may  l>e  made  parties;  if  the  undertaking  be  approved  after  suit  brooght, 
the  said  sureties  shall  ipso  facto  l>ecome  parties  to  the  suit,  and  in  either  case  the 
decree  of  the  court  shall  be  against  the  sureties  as  well  as  the  owner. 

Sec.  1257.  No  action  by  subcontractor  a^inst  owner. — No  subcontractor,  material 
man,  or  workman  employed  under  the  original  contractor  shall  be  entitled  to  a  per- 
sonal judgment  or  decree  against  the  owner  of  the  premises  for  the  amount  due  to  nim 
from  said  original  contractor,  except  upon  a  special  promise  of  such  owner,  in  writing, 
for  a  sufficient  consideration,  to  l)e  answerable  for  the  same. 

Sec.  1258.  Judgment  for  deficiency  ui)on  a  sale. — In  any  suit  brought  to  enforx*  a 
lien  by  virtue  of  the  pn>visions  aforesaid,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  property  affected 
thereby  shall  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  such  lien,  a  personal  judgment  for  the  defi- 
ciency may  be  given  in  favor  of  the  lien  or  against  the  owner  of  the  premises  or  the 
original  contractor,  as  the  case  may  be,  whichever  contracte<l  with  him  for  the  lab«:»r 
or  materials  furnished  by  him,  provide<l  such  ])erson  be  a  party  to  the  suit  and  shall 
have  been  personally  served  with  process  therein. 

Sec.  1259.  Whar\'es  and  lots.— Any  person  who  shall  furnish  materials  or  lalx>r  in 
filling  up  any  lot  or  in  constructing* any  wharf  thereon,  or  dredging  the  channel  of 
the  river  in  front  of  any  wharf,  under  any  contract  with  the  owner,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  lien  for  the  value  of  such  work  or  materials  on  said  lot  and  wharf  upon  the  same 
i!onditions  an<l  to  1x3  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  work  done  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  as  hereinln^fore  provided. 

Sec:.  12G().  Other  liens. — Any  mechanic  or  artisan  who  shall  make,  alter,  or  repair 
any  article  of  personal  propt»rty  at  the  request  of  the  owner  shall  have  alien  thereon 
for  his  just  and  reasonable  charges  for  his  work  done  and  materials  famished,  and 
may  retain  the  same  in  his  t>ossession  until  said  chaises  are  paid;  but  if  poflBeasion  is 
parted  with  by  his  consent  such  lien  shall  cease. 

Sbc.  1263.  Iijiforoement  by  6ale.->If  the  amount  due  and  for  which  a  lien  is  given 
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J  *v.  .  i--»  t\r^,...  .-...♦ioriH  b  nr»t  pnrd  after  the  end  of  n  mcmth  after  the  dame 
m1  by  Hiiid  lii'ii  i\oei*  noT  exrot-d  tlit;  fsuui  nf  fifty  cli.ilarj*, 
h  liotu  afkT  «.itniiand  of  pjivnn nt  ntu.ti  llieiieblor^if  he 
s  within  the  Drtitriet,  mity  pnitnnMl  to  s**ll  the  jm>p<  «>  lien  nt  puhHc 

iu4iMn>  nftPT  ^Hvirtc  notice  once  a  we«?k  fi>r  three  >n  ^  hi  m>u jo  daily 

*t  in  the  District,  Htjd  the  proreedn  ni  hikIi  naia  shall  l»e  iipplied, 
-  of  stK'h  stileft  and  the  dischargi*  of  niich  hi»n,  and  the  remainder, 
f  the  p>ror>erty 


iy.—  If  tfie  value  of  the  proijerty  so  Pubiect 
■ '  to  enforc*e  mich  lien  ghall 


^^^^^^^Bltltion  in  •  d  the  di  >  ill  be  rendert'd  an;< inline 

HMHHHne  of  priMii  ,,  i>i:|uiTv.  ]  nig  the  thiti^  ti|K>u  which 

it*  Men  was  atta4."hed   to  sale  tor  the  ri  nt  the  plaintiff  t*  demand,  shall 

Ipiii^  that  the  plaintiff  recover  hit*  di  1 1  miihI  the  defendant  fff>m  whom  »*ueh 

"  im  la  due,  and  may  have  execution  thcrofMr  ad  at  law, 

Chaktbr  46. — Labor  day. 

l1389.     •    ♦    <•    The  following  days  in  each  year,  namely,     •     *    *    the 
|v  in  S4*ptend>er,  known  as  Ditnjr'B  Holiday;     *    *     ♦    ahall  lie  holidays 
let  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.     *    *    * 
aved  Mareh  3,  1901, 

NEW  JEBSET. 

Acrrs  OF  uxio, 

76. — Burmiu  ^f  ttati9iic9  of  labor — JJeputy  chirjf^  rtcr, 

^  K  From  and  after  fhf-  tuM^^^.^s  „f  thiti  act,  the  chief  of  t'-  >'n'o^m  of  statis- 
r  and  indu^itrieH  hli  nt  a  deputy,  who  shall  !  -^ioned  by 

I' ir  to  lie  deputy  ell i-  I  tmrean;  the  «iid  deputy  -  I  hi»  ofBce 

niig  the  pleasure  ol  the  chief,  and  jitTfurm  all  tltedulicH  of  thecJjief  i»l  the  bureau 
hij-  al»«enee:  he  t^hall,  ab«o,  jierfurm  all  the  duties  now  ini|x»H.*il  by  law  upon  the 
:rvlary  of  said  bureau,  t<j|y:ether  with  t»ucb  other  special  riuties  a»  mav  l>e  assigned 
ni  by  the  chief;  and  from  and  after  the  apncdntment  of  Hi\i\  deputy  chief,  the  f»ffi«n> 
mn^^retan-  of  the  bureau  of  gtatiBticp  of  labor  and  Industrie!*  shall  be  aVM^linhed. 
Sw  2.  'f  he  deputy  chief  t*hal!  rei-eive  iiuoh  annual  conipeni^ation  a.H  may  be  lixefi 
the  chief  with  the  approval  of  the  gtivernor,  which  salary  i^hall  bir  paid  monthly 
the  tmasurer  on  warranto  drawn  by  the  comptroller  in  the  same  manner  atf  the 
iary  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  is  now  j>aid. 

8iM\  3,  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  !*tatiHtic^  of  labor  aiicl  induptrie^  may  employ 
leh  clerk>'  and  other  awdntanti*  iu*i  he  may  deem  necessary,  and  with  the  apprtjval  of 
'>r^  fix  their  comj»c^n.sation;  he  may  alno  incur  nuch  expenses  as  may  l)e 
'  ir  gtationery,  blanks,  i>osta^e,  ex]ireasaift»,  and  otlicr  incidental  ei'penj*c« 
oHirc:  li^vidfa,  Sueh  consyterijaation  and  r  shall  not  cxcee*j  in  the 

^  mgale  the  sum  anrmully  aj>T»ropriatcd  fnr  aaid  the  le3;:rislature. 

■"Bicc    1     ^11   I"  t-^    ""I  "nfti^ot  actx  incom^istent  v; ....  —  art  are  hereby  re j>eale<i, 

\\  "ot  immediately, 

Ap|.''  ■  .:"»0, 

CfrAPmLR  03. — l^atr  hom^far  boyn — InduMrial  training. 

[  Hicmojc  7.  The  truatee*  shall  cause  the  boys  under  their  chatigo  to  be  instructed 

I  inieh  branches  of  useful  knnwleiigo  Si»  are  adajite<i  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and 

wjine  regular  course  of  lalxtr,  eitlier  mechanual,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  or 

nmdnnutiun  of  theee  u»  iw  l>i*Ht   suited    to  their  age,  t^trcngth,  disposition,  and 

]«icity,  and  in  such  other  artn  nr  trader  an  mas  tt-cui  ln>*^l   adapted  in  »ieeure  the 

uation  and  future  hcuelH  >  '  "     '    vh;  theypfjall  als«»  rau?*e  ^  ^^  '         '■    *  ^ 

n:h  tiim*,  and  at  such  at 
!i,  of  good  reiiutc  and  -.  .^,  ,  .:  .l-. 
'/*  Th<'  annual  compenaation  to  euch  moral 
A  five  hundnnl  dollars, 
to  thu  rulc8  and  f»nleD*of  the  truatees,  with 
•  s  iiiay  ar>[K)int,  t*hall  have  the  charge  an«l 
»ri>1ant  rSesioent  at   the  Intititution,  and  nhidl, 


tii*truction  an<l  may 
lee  fit,  a  <leru\  luiui  n 
afi<l  m*«nd 

ICtori<i  Hhall  not  . 

SfSr.  12.  The  j3UpeMiU*;J»di  i 
ch  sulKjrdinale  othren*  a:- 
miuth'  of  the  l>oys;  he  siiuiil  ik' 


pder  the  ilirection  of  tht^  trustiH*i*,  diwipline,  govern,  instruct,  employ  and  owe  hia 
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beet  endeavora  to  nefanri  the  ttimatce  in  puch  manner  am.  uhn**  pi 
health,  will  ««tire  the  Comiation,  as  £ar  as  poeeible,  otie  and^tmlQS- 

trioufl  habited  and  quaJifv  them  for  reipnilar  trades  and  > 
Approved  March  22,  1900. 

CaJklTER  96.— /-rtr  (rrt-iy^»>L*-   iu  j,uht't  .•^rhf^.J^, 

Sktiok  151.  Text-bot>ks  and  school  supplie**  alkali  >k-  fumL*he*l  free  of  c^i^  tor  \ 
by  all  pu^jilsin  the  iniblii*  wbrMjl*.     Every  si^hrml  <lij*triit  *»hall  r.iiw  prial* 

annually  in  the  same  manner  as  other  school  moneys  shall  l>e  mi^'* .  j  >fx>fm* 

ate^l  in  #uch  dL^nct  an  amount  efficient  to  pay  for  such  text-booka  and  supplies. 

Approved  March  23,  1900. 

Cbaptkr  9^.^Empk>tfrru7U  ofchSdren, 

HecnoN  165.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years  Fhall  be  emnloyvd  hf  i 
I>erfton,  company  or  t'orporation  to  labor  in  any  Irtj^nete  whafevt^r.  nnle**«fff4i  r* 
f^hall  have  attendc'd  within  twelve  moat lij>  immediately  pr*'  '   vi 

s<>m»»  public  or  private  school.     *Such  attendance  shall  he  i'  eT«ii* 

[ingH  every  week  during  a  |»eri*:jd  uf  at  leai?t  «nxteen  weeks  whu  ji  maj*  im  aw  Mit^ifnto 
■{Wit  teniLH-of  eight  consecutive  week*  each,  bo  far  as  the  arrangement  of  school  tenna 

ill  iwrmit. 

8f//.  ]b*\  In  cai«e  an^  parent,  guardian  or  other  pen^m  havini^  contrt»l  of  aiiy  clij 

till  fail  to  tximply  with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  t<uch  parent,  ^foardiaii  •  *t  othd 
1  tthall  be  4leeme<l  ^ulty  of  a  mii«demeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  ^ 
i  til  a  fine  of  not  lees  tlian  one  dollar  nor  more  than  twenty-fivp  doll^ 
offense,  or  to  impris^jnment  for  not  let**  than  five  days  nor  r, 
which  said  line  shall  l>e  paid  to  the  cui^o^liiui  of  schctol  moi 
in  which  the  offent<e  Khali  have  *xrurred  for  the  Ui*e  of  tin-  jin 
8m'h  offeni^  shall  Ik*  pn>?*ecuted  l»y  the  lx»ard  of  ijducatinu  t>! 
before  a  judge  of  a  city  or  municipal  *x>tirt,  police  justice,  or  a  j...  . 
within  whf»»e  juKj*liction  said  school  district  shall  be  mtuater 

Approved  March  2ti,  1900. 

Craftbr  96. — Mtamal  tmimmg, 

8BITIOM  229.  Whenever  in  any  «ii'htM>l  district  there  »ihall  have  been  ndaed  by 

R]XM:Lial  tax  or  by  subscription  or  Doth  a  sum  not  less  than  $5tK)  for  thf  ♦9-tHTiltHhn>eol 

in  such  district  of  a  school  or  school^  for  indui*trial  etlucation  or  n  ^'Q>9|i 

or  for  the  purpose  of  adding  industrial  education  or  manual  tniinit  .  <  0019 

of  study  then  pursue*!  in  the  school  or  scho*jls  f>f  such  district,  thert'  t»luiH  L*t.'  (mid 

for  such  purposeito  the  cu8to<iian  of  tiie  si'hool  moneys  of  said  district,  nn  thi^  *m\rt 

of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  Liistruction,  an  am' i 

therein  as  aforeeaid,  which  amount  shall  l>e  pai<l  liy  the  ^! 

rani  of  the  State  e<miptroller.     Whenever  such  s<'no^il  or 

eetflblisheti  in  aiiv  district,  <»r  said  industrial  wlucatictn  or  n. 

been  a<ided  U.i  the  course  of  study  in  the  i!!chc»ol  or  schnob< «( 

be  paid  to  such  district  in  like  manner  for  the  niaintenanct*  and  sv 

mini  «><|ual  to  that  raise*!  each  year  in  the  district  for  such  pnrp'v«ap: 

tlie  cour»«e  of  study  In  indm^trikl  education  or  manual  training?  «-' 

provisions  of  thii«  Hei'tion  shall  1m*  approved  by  tht*  State  iHijinl  nf 

litifd  faHhtr^  That  the  muneys  appropriatefl  by  the  Stute  • 

district  shall  not  cx(*eed  in  any  one  year  the  s^uiii  nf  (ivc  tli 

to«iian  of  the  sc^hool  moneys  of  the  s<hool  district  shall  '- '  *  .».  - 


4>l  district 


4im11 

a 
rUtil 


and  all  fund.*^  sul>SiTil>f<l,  ajiirroprinted  or  niis<e<l   for  tl  of  t^nrnriQg  OQt  tne 

course  of  study  i-cintemplatm  hy  this  section,  and  he  [•  a  tuepAnibi  attd  dis- 

tinct aivount  thereof,  and  shall  disburse*  siud  moneys  on  ordem  sigued  by  ihtt  pffsl* 
dent  and  district  clerk  or  sc^cretary  of  the  Ixmnl  of  i»#im*ntron 

Sgi .  23^1  In  case  the  sum  n^'i^^f^ry  a^*  »for»*«aid  tf»  ci 

or  any  fiart  thereof  shall  have  l>een  raip***!  t»y  nrivjtti^  - 

cAtion  of  any  sctiool  district  in  which  t'  "  '  :<^ 

s«^hc»ol  for  industrial  education  or  majmn  '^ 

may  select  from  amouK  the  df  mors  of  ^ih  ,,  ,,....  ....  m,...    ^;..i.,  -i  ^  ,-  .-  * 

eaiii  bcMird  in  the  mfina*^emcnt  of  said  school. 

Sar.  23L  The  Iniani  of  alucJttion  of  any  school  dl>tru  t  ri'r<n\  ir»i.'  nu  ah 

rmi  the  State  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  thif- 
^  he  llffit  day  of  AupwU  make  a  sjiedal  report  to  i 
instruction  m  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  hiiu. 

Approved  Marvh  23,  1900. 
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w  TTOV  ?>.  The  trufitees  shall  cause  the  girla  un<ler  their  charge  to  l>«5  ia^tnicted  in 
i  he*  of  m*eful  knowleiijife  a^  aw  ailapt^d  to  their  age  and  capacity,  and  in 

I  .triXHirseof  !alK>r, either  uieihani%*fl^,  Tiiflnufat^tiirintc,  horticultural,  orHi'oiii- 

tialiriii  uf  the>f4ea8)8ljei<)t8uit^?ii  t^*  thtiir^i  'th,dispmtjMn  and  i^aiiacity.  and  in 

r h  other  art^  ♦:»r  tra<le«  a^*  nia v  M*eni  liet-T  m  secure  the  reforniatjon  and  future 

Biefit  of  the  girls;  they  shall  alwi  cause  >nui  u'n  i-*  to  Ix*  trlven  moral  inFtniction. 
p& .  13.  Tlie  mit>erintendent,  Huhject  U\  th^  rules  and  onlern  f»f  the  trustee^',  with 
|ch  subordinate  officer*  as  the  trustees  may  appoint,  shall  have  the  charge  and  cus- 
py  of  the  girls,  and  «hall»  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees,  di8<*ipline,  govern. 
Itract,  employ  and  endeavor  to  reform  the  inmates  in  j^uch  manner  a»,  while  pre- 
rving  their  health,  will  secure  the  fonnation,  aa  far  a<«  ptiB»ible»  of  morale  religiooe 
d  industrious  habit*«  and  qualify  them  for  regular  trades  and  employuiente. 
Approved  Maxeh  23,  1900. 

OHIO. 
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Paqb  25. — Safety  appliuTweJS  mi  railrtmti  rar». 


JBtcTiox  1,  Every  railr^iad  corporation  operating  a  railroad  or  part  of  a  railroarl  in 
M»  State,  shall,  on  or  l»efone  the  lir>5t  day  of  Augiwt,  A,  D.  1900,  equip  and  fiirriit*h 
H  i-ars,  owne<l  and  [ea>*e«l,  used  in  its  service  in  this  State  with  automatic  eonjtiers, 
lOpling  automatically,  and  which  can  l)e  unet>upleti  without  the  necessity  of  men 
Sing  betw^een  the  entls  of  the  cars;  and  shall  e<iuip,  furnish  and  oi>erate  all  cars  in 
f  pi«i*9enjfer  service,  and  not  less  than  thirty  r>er  cent  of  the  ears  in  its  freight  serv- 
I  with  air  brakes;  and  no  freight  train  shall ,  after  such  date,  be  run  by  any  such 
tpQttttion  over  any  part  uf  its  road  lying  within  this  8tate  unfess  at  least 
llPP  cent  of  the  cars  comiKisiug  such  freight  train  are  so  equippe*!,  fur* 
1  operated  with  perfectly  acting  air-bnikeg  and  so  as  to  enable  the 
jineer  to  control  the  speed  of  the  train  without  the  use  of  hand -brakes:  Pr^mdcd^ 
bat  on  or  liefore  January  1,  1900,  twenty-tive  (25)  per  cent  of  all  the  automatic 
aplens  and  air-brakes  hereinbefore  provide<l  to  be  put  upon  cars,  shall  be  so  fur- 
Bhed  on  or  before  January  1,  1900. 

f  Bbc,  2,  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  railroad  corporation  ofierating  a  rajlroa<]  or 
:  of  a  railroad  within  this  State,  t4>  report  to  the  commissioner  of  railroa*:l8  every 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  tmti!  the  first  day  of  August,  A.  l5. 
K^f  thn  numtier  and  class  of  cars  in  their  fl<*r\'ice  equipistl  with  such  automatic 
aplers  and  air-brakes,  and  the  number  of  cars  not  so  equipi>ed;  to  report  upon 
inks  fumisheti  by  eucli  commission. 
If^Ec.  3.  Said  se<"tions  1  and  2^  as  passt^d  April  25th,  1898,  are  hereby  repealed. 
|Bri\  4.  This  act  shall  take  e^ect  and  be  iii  foree  from  and  after  ite  passage. 
[Pa^feped  February  27,  U>00. 

Paob  3S.^ — Examination^  linefunng^  tie.^  of  Mijiuyfuiry  atul  atkrr  fitu/incfTM, 

I'Sbctton  1,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  a  steam  lioiler  or  engine 
6  the  State  of  Ohio,  of  more  than  thirty-fivehorsefKiwer,  except  Ixiilersand  engineSi 
under  the  juns<iiction  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  locomotive  Ixiili^rs  and  engines,  with- 
lit  having  been  duly  licenseil  so  t4»  do  jis  herein  proviiied.  And  it  shall  l>e  unlaw- 
kl  for  any  owner  or  user  of  any  steam  boiler  or  engine,  other  than  those  exi  cfited, 
[  o|M*mte  or  cause  to  be  oi>erated  such  steam  boiler  or  engine  without  a  dul}'  li^i^nse^l 
gmeer  in  charge. 

siec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  an  efficient  and  tliorough  rxarninaUon  oi 
pincers  throughout  the  Stat©  of  Ohio^  and  to  prctvido  lor  a  more  adet^uate  pn> 
^ion  of  life  and  nroperty,  the  State  is  hereby  aividt:**!  into  six  (6)  dietncts»  to  l)e 
ftt^d  by  t he  en  i e i  e xam  i  ne r. 

[S.  The  governor  nt  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  and  bv  the  advice  an<l  consent  of 
Date-,  shall  appoint  one  chief  examiner  of  steam  cn^^neers,  and  said  chief  exam- 
if  of  ste^m  engineere,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  shall  appoint  sfix  (tt)  dis- 
,iet  examiners  of  steam  engineer^i^  pnjvidetl,  however^  lliat  not  more  than  ttree  of 
id  examiners  so  appointe*!  shall  be  mend»ers  of  any  i»ne  of  the  j»olitical  parties. 
De  chief  examiner  and  district  examiners  shall  be  ecjmpetent  and  practical  sti'am 
'"ineera,  and  shall  hold  their  offi(  es  for  a  term  of  three  (3)  years  frtitu  the  llfwt  day 
'-"    1900,  after  their  respective  appoiutmentSi  and  until  their  eueeeflsoni  are 
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appointed  and  qualilied.  The  first  appointmenta  hereunder  shall  ^^^  mjiJ*-  uitl^^n 
taxtv  clays  from  the  passage  of  this  act.     In  caee  of  the  re*iiKnation,  r.  ib 

Fef  tho  chief  examiner,  or  any  district  examiner,  the  vai*anoy  shall   >  i»e 

manner  aiei  providi>d  for  the  original  appointments,  for  the  unexpired  Uirm  uuly,  u( 
tile  pfjsiition  bo  made  vacant. 

Sec.  4.  All  candidateH  for  chi^f  examiner  i>hall  have  not  le*¥i  than  ten  (10)  yeamf 
experience  a»  a  prat;tical  t*team  engineer,  pievioUH  to  his  appointment,  and  all  «*andi- 

^datee  for  district  examiners  shall  have  had  not  less  than  i^even  (7)  years'  ex|>erience 
B  a  practical  steam  engineer,  previous  to  their  appointments. 

Sec.  5,  The  chief  examiner  and  district  examiners  shall  give  their  whole  tinu'  and 
attention  to  the  dutiee  of  their  offices  respectively.  The  chief  examiner  Hhall  be 
located  at  Colnmhui*,  and  shall  have  hia  oflBce  in  the  statehoune,  when*  shall  lit*  kept 
the  retxjrda  of  his  office,  and  for  the  piirpo«3e  of  keeping  mich  records  ,«hall  Ix?  allowed 
one  clerk  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  1720  per  annum,  said  clerk  to  heapp<:»inte<l  by  the 

1  chief  examiner,  with  the  apprrjval  of  the  governor,  and  to  give  a  bond  in  the  Futii  u( 

111, 500.  The  chief  examiner  whall  Issue  Huch  ini^tmctions*,  make  such  ruIeH  and  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  the  dielrict  examiners,  not  inconniHtent  with  the  |M>wePB 
and  dutie«  vested  in  them  by  law,  a**  shall  secure  uniformity  of  action  and  p^K'tHni- 
ings  throughout  the  different  dbtricts.  The  chief  examiner  shall  receive  ji  si»hirv  of 
$1,SW  |K»r  annum,  and  the  district  examiners  shall  each  receive  a  salary  ♦  'S  *t 

annum,  which  salary  and  all  necessary  traveling  and  office  expenses  incun  id 

examinerw  in  the  dii»chat^e  of  their  dutiee,  shall  l)e  j>aid  out  of  the  treatiurv  «.l  the 
State,  from  any  fund  therein  not  otherwise  appropriated,  on  the  warrant  <d  the  auili* 
tor,  on  the  presjientation  to  him  of  the  pro|jer  voticherB.     The  chief  examiner  ^hall 

Igive  Ijond  in  the  anm  of  $3,000,  and  finid  district  examinert*  shall  give  bond  in  thfl 
iuiu  of  $2,000.  All  Ixjuds  required  by  thia  act  to  be  given  shall  be  appro  veil  by 
the  governor. 

8ia\  6.  Any  person  w^ho  deeiret?  to  act  as  a  ateani  engineer,  shall  make  arn.lii-itinu 
to  any  digtrict  examiner  of  steam  engineers  for  a  licen."Hi?  p'o  U)  act,  tapon  a  r- 

nishe^l  by  the  engineer  [examiner?],  and  if,  upon  examination,  flie  4i,  i** 

found  trustworthy  and  competent,  a  license  shall  be  grant etl  him,  Ui  liave  chArgt-  uf, 
or  to  ofierate  any  steam  plant.  Such  license  shall  continue  in  force  for  one  year, 
iinlc?jR8  after  prowr  heariui^  it  h  sooner  revoked  for  intttxication  or  other  tfulli'detit 
cause,  the  said  lit^enne  to  lie  renewed  yearly , 

Sec.  7.  Anv  engineer  who  has  l>een  employed  continuously  as  a  M^ -  '"-iref  la 

the  State  of  Oh  in  for  a  |)erirxl  of  thn^e  years  next  prior  to  the  paasag<  i,  and 

who  files  with  hia  application  a  (Certificate  of  such  fact  under  oath,  U'  i  ^l  by 

acertilicitte  frouj  his  employer  or  employers  verifying  the  aame,  orwi  k 

li(vn*'e  is*4?ueil  to  him  under  any  oriliuance  of  a  municipal  c<>rponitJon  oi  ♦♦^ 

shall  be  entitled  V>  a  license  without  further  examination.  Any  j»erK>n  iu  ^homa 
license  U  i^sHued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  at  the  expiration  of  one  \mr 
from  the  date  thereof  be  entitk"d  to  a  renewal  thereof  for  one  yea^r  unle^,  in'  tlM 

t  opinion  of  the  district  examiner  of  his  district,  such  renewal  should  l>e  refusrti,  in 
which  event  such  i>erson  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  chief  examiJicr  pMvi^i<^ 
for  in  section  il 

Sec,  8.  The  fee  for  license  and  examination  shall  be  12  and  the  fee  fnr  rf'Tit\t:d  u( 
license  shall  be  f  1.     All  fees  collected  and  received  bv  the  district  ■  rn 

the  issue  of  licenses  and  the  renewal  of  the  same  shall  he^  on  or  l>efiin  '4 

each  month,  reniitte<i  to  the  chief  examiner  at  Columbus,  toilet  her  with  t  ly 

report  of  the  bu«ness  of  their  offices.     Said  chief  examiner  shall  tmy  ini  l*» 

ury,  to  the  crcflit  of  the  geneml  revenue  fund,  all  money  and   tee  [f-^  iin 

received  from  the  district  examiners,  and  on  or  l>efon*  the  lOth  day  -i   .  t    i  ih, 

gaid  chief  examiner  shall  file  a  monthly  report  with  thf  governor,  oF  ' '  uti**  of 

^his  office  and  the  amount  of  money  received  by  him  and  rtaid  rnio  th  .icQfT, 

Set.  9.  Anv  person  dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  any  district  *'xa  :ii-in^ 

or  revoking  license,  may  appeal  to  the  chief  examiner,  who  le 

action  of  said  district  examiner,  [and]  if,  upon  such  invcstigatir.ii  •  f 

finds  that  the  district  examiner  was  justifie<l  in  a^fuwiug  or  n  <% 

he  shall  sustain  the  district  examiner  in  his  ai'tion,  but  should  ■  r 

fintl  that  the  district  examiner  was  not  justifiefl  iu  i-ehising  or  re\okirij^  -% 

Ihe  shall  order  said  district  exAniLner  to  insue  a  license  ti»  the  jjers^ru  iv  h 

appeal. 
Set-'.  U).   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  examiner  to  notifv  ov. 

rtingtt  l>oiler  <tr  j^fiLMFK' rn  hisdistrirtmentioiiiMnn  vr  rtioM  K  ano  not  .  

receptions  th<i  mi^L  to  apply  for  a  I  I't.  and  to  pTvinda 

fperw^n  a  reason  frtunily  to  take  thi*  -  »r 

Hkc.  II.  Any  owner,  user,  or  engineer,  who.  id l4jr  U^ui^M I 
tion  10  of  this  act  violatea  any  of  the  provisions  of  thiuact,  tl. 
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'  liass  than  $10.     The  t^^jcaniinere  shall  givt*  autbority,  ami  are  hereby  ein|>uw- 
FSi  vwit  *ny  nnd  all  engine  monis  or  boiler  mome  in  the  State,  at  all  reasonable 

^Jct\  12.  Ti  '  "'  '  '  of  evt?ry  enjciiieer  tc»  exhibit  hie  licenatMiiiderglase  in 
ioruBpii'ti  lie  room,  antl  violatif)n  of  thi>i  setlion  nhall  he  pun- 

^ur.  (3.  An  jR't  jK)  iiy  HOlh,  1HH5,  entitk-d,  **  An  act  authorizing  the  cotui- 

[  oC  dtie«  anri  villa-  ,      vule  by  oriiinance  for  the  examination,  rejfulation  and 

Bnnng  of  stationary  en|jmet'r?i  and  others/*  11$  iierehy  ref>ealed, 
SBn.  14.  This  act  hIihII  take  effect  and  \yo  in  fon^  from  and  after  ite  passage, 
i^aesGd  Man-li  1,  1900. 

l*AnR  42. — Fiu'iorU'H  (md  imrb^fufjw — Gtmrdiny  uf  machinery. 

!ID3<  L  Tht^  o^^-Tier*  and  operators  of  facrfcoriee  and  workahopSi  which  terms 

rmcanuilTi!  Fncchanical,  electrical  and  mere^intile  e^stabhsbmente, 

all  pla*>'H  w  y  of  any  kind  i«  u>*ed  or  <»perat4.'d,  *shiUl  take  ordinan>' 

u%  ami  II    '  provii^ionri  U8  t**  prevent  injury  to  jierBons  who  may 

in  cu  if  imiehinpry,  or  any  part  tiierec*f;  and  h\\v\\  ordinary 

^'"'  -  . (-,..,.  ion;<  nhall   iniliide  the  i-^mint^  or  Ixjxinjir  of  all  nhafting 

')  huriK^uitatly  near  tlfxirfa,  or  when  in  i>erpendicular  or  other  position 

[»  ■  t:n,  fronj,  (irthnat^h  thiorn,  or  traversing?  near  fltxtrs,  or  when  oper- 

bog  near  pawa^.'cwav,  or  directly  over  the  lieiuls  of  employeeo;  the  enclosnre  of  all 
i|iofctt*d  cu^jwheelx,  if y wheels,  l>and  wheel.«,  all  main  l»e Its  transmitting  power  from 
Bgine  Ui  dynamo,  or  other  kind  of  mar  !j  in  cry,  and  all  openings  through  lloorsT 
pn^nirb,  or  m  which  anrh  wheels  or  belt^  may  operate,  with  snbstimtial  niilinj?;  the 
t  '     IT  olf,  or  countemnkin^  of  key?^,  l»oltP,  tict  wreW!*^  ani  all  partN  of 

\  1  - ,  (jr  other  revolving  machinery,  projef'ting  unevenly  fr*»m  and  bevond 

I.  ''  'v.^'-Uifig  imrtt^  of  8uch  machinery;  the  niillng  in  all  una-^ed  ele- 

;-  ^'  i>r  automatic  gatiw  or  floor  d<K>rH,  and  the  keeping  of  same 

p  ii  floor  from  wltit  h  and  wher*>  on  each  Hid€%  or  eidet*,  of  ele- 

lllor  o|)eningi*,  enfiiuice  to  the  elevator  C4image  is  obtained,  the  frequent  exatnina' 
on  and  keeping  in  potntd  conditi<>n  of  rj>jr»'!^,  gearing,  and  other  partaof  elevator<», 
(lt*cloi8ing  of  Btatr  upeniijgs  ♦>«  all  thwirs-.  exc€?pt  where  at^ce^^s  to  stairs  is  . 
Dd  the  railing  of  stain*  between  floors,  the  Itgnting  of  hallways,  rooms,  ii\ 

MthtT  places  wherein  sutficient  daylight  is  not  t)lnaiitai  m-; 
ind  other  wixwl-cutting  and  wo«id-«haping  machinery,  prt>- 
j  hells,  and  poles  and  other  appliances  for  removing  and 
rig  lielts  *  idleys,  and  adjustini*  nmways,  and  staging  tise^l  for  oiling 

rjer  pur|M  than  live  feet  from  floors  witli  hand-railing,  and  providing 

kinterrthafting  with  light  and  Uiost^  pulleys  or  such  oth€»r  suitable  apphances,  in 
rh  ro<im,  M^iavratu  frntn  the  engine  room,  for  clbconnecting  machinery  from  otlier 
^chim-ry  when  in  operation, 

8««\  2.  Any  owner  or  ot>enttor  of  a  fa^itory  or  workshop,  as  defined  in  section  one 
this  act,  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  section,  shall  be  fined  for  the 
st  offen.«e  not  exceeding  one  himdre<l  dollars,  nnd  for  every  subsequent  offense  not 
k  thnn  tilty  dollars  nor  more  ihAin  live  band  red  dollars. 
I  Hkc.  3.  The  chief  inswctor  or  any  district  in)^}»ector  of  workshops  and  factories, 
fbo  ehal!  obtiiio  knowleilge  of  violation  of  the  prf»visions  of  section  one  of  this  act, 
\  hereby  autboriacd  whenever  be  rruiy  dcen»  itadvisjdile  in  paste  upon  any  machine, 
pvi*'**.  elevator,  nt^mail.  ptro<'tore  or  un^ehinery,  or  part  of  niachinery  of  any  kind, 
I  vatftr,  structure  <ir  machinery,  or  part  of 

1  o|«.>ratc»  and  that  operatives  or  employ- 

i.tttr<  ii.iiK   I iji.p^  I'v    M-ur..'<N     i.|M  riiM.-n,  and  such  notice  shall  designate  and 

f  the  alteration  or  other  rliunge  ne<'<*ssar}'  to  be  made  in  order  to  insure  safety 
ration,    the  date  of  ins[K*ctlon  and  the  time  allowed  for  such  alteration  or 
liangt?  to  1m^  miule,  and  no  siicli  machine,  de\nce,  elevator,  utensil,  etmcture  or 
L^hinerv  of  any  kiivt,  !?hall  1h*  use<i  ur  ojH^nittHl  after  such  notice  is  jiosted  thereon, 
;ttil  su(h  chai  ration  is  made  t<:>  the  satisfaction  of  the  tnap(»ctor  liaving 

f  a  factory  or  work-"  *  '   i       inv  •»[ 

ill  be  fined  for  the  1  f   tn 

I   " —    fn<l  forever>  ^.nrrvi't' m  'nn  n^i,  nt^t 

ctor  and  any  digtriot  inspector  of 
of  the  provinionaof  this  act, 
from  and  after  its  paaeage. 
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Page  122. — Commimtm  to  inveMigaif  the  emplo\nntnt  of  convict  labor. 

Section  1.  The  governor  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  within  thiit? 
days  after  the  pasaaee  of  this  act,  a'commission  of  four  electors  of  the  State,  not  more 
than  two  of  whom  snail  V)elong  to  the  same  political  party,  and  at  least  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  rei>reeentative  of  organized  labor  m  the  State.  '  It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the 
said  commission  to  thoroughly  investi^te  the  condition  of  the  priHoners  confined  in 
the  various  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  and  of  the  variom  work- 
houses of  the  State;  and  to  familiarize  it«elf  with  the  manner  of  employing  th« 
inmates  of  all  of  said  institutions.  The  said  commission,  in  the  proeecation  nfWh 
investigation,  shall  have  the  power  to  send  for  persons  and  |)apers.  The  said  ooiu- 
mission  shall,  in  it^  discretion,  also  visit  similar  institutions  in  other  States  of  the 
Union  where  different  systems  of  emploving  convict  lalx)r  is  in  force;  to  thomoghly 
investigate  the  relations*  which  convict  fa)x)r  in  such  other  States  sustains  to  thefiw 
labor  of  such  States;  to  gather  such  information  and  facts  at  the  institutions  so  TiF 
ited  as  may  ))e  of  use  in  determining  what  system  can  be  devised  to  furnish  remih 
nerative  ani  healthful  employment  to  the  inmates  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  inrti- 
tutions  of  this  State  and  of  tfie  various  workhouses  in  the  State  in  such  manner  v 
will  conflict  as  little  as  possible  with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  free  labor,  and  such 
as  will  prei>an»  the  inmates  of  said  institutions,  after  their  disi*hai)^  therefrom,  for 
emplovment  and  qualify  them,  as  far  as  may  be,  for  honest  self-support.  If  nid 
commission  shall  suggest  any  (change  or  changes  in  the  manner  of  employing  the  labor 
t)f  the  inmates  of  the  various  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State,  inclod- 
ing  the  workhouses  of  the  State,  it  shall  thoroughly  investigate  and  determine  what 
amount  of  money  will  l)e  required  to  l>e  expended  by  the  State  for  new  machinery, 
tools  and  raw  material  in  onler  that  such  changes  may  be  made  effective. 

Sec.  2.  Said  commission,  in  the  prosecution  of  it*  work,  shall  give  full  consideration 
to  the  employment  now  fumishea  the  inmates  of  the  l)enevolent  institutions  of  the 
State,  said  employment  being  essential  to  the  successful  administration  of  said  Ijenevo- 
lent  institutions,  and  to  all  of  the  laws  of  the  State  bearing  upon  the  commitment  and 
detention  of  prisoners  and  their  reformation. 

Sbc.  X  The  said  commission  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  of  the  resnltfi  of 
its  investigation,  with  its  sujKestions,  to  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  not  later 
than  November  15th,  1901 .  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  general  revenue 
fund  of  the  State  of  Oliio,  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  16,000  with  which 
to  pay  the  ne<ressary  expenses  and  {)er  diem  of  the  members  of  said  commission  [and 
the  commissioners]  shall  receive,  in  addition  to  their  actual  expenses,  the  sum  oi  $10 
ptT  dav  for  each  da^-'s  service  emi)loye<l  in  the  work  of  the  commission;  Proridtd. 
That  tFie  work  of  said  (Hmimission  shall  cover  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  working 
days. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  uw  its  passage. 

Passe<l  April  11,  1900. 

Paoe  169. — Trade-ma i-k'M^  tir.  of  iradf  union*. 

Section  1.  Sections  4364-49,  4:J64-50,  4364-61,  4364-62  and  4364-63  are  hereby 
amende<l  and  supplemented  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4364-49.  Whenever  any  association  or  union  of  workingmen  has  heretofore 
adopted  or  use<l,  or  shall  hereafter  adopt  or  use  any  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design, 
device  or  fonn  of  advertisement  for  the  pur}x>s<^  of  designating,  making  known,  or 
distinguishing  any  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  product  of  labor,  as  ha\ing 
been  made,  manufactured,  produ(HKi,  prepared,  ]>acked  or  put  on  sale  by  such  asso- 
ciation or  union  of  workingmen  or  by  a  member  or  members  of  such  aasociatton  or 
union,  it  shall  \ye  unlawful  to  counterfeit  or  imitate  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  (le\ice  or  fonn  of  advertisement,  or  to  use,  sell,  offer  for  sale  or  in  any  way 
utter  or  circulate  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  tenn. 
design,  device  or  fonn  of  advertisement. 

Sec:.  4364-60.  Whoever  counterfeits  or  imitates  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term, 
design,  device  or  form  of  advertisement;  or  sells,  offers  for  sale  or  in  any  way  utters 
or  circulates  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  of  any  such  label,  trade-mark,  term,  design. 
device  or  fonn  of  advertisement;  or  keep  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  Iw  fraudulently  sold  or  dispo8e<l  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchantlise or 
other  uroiluct  of  labor  to  which  or  on  which  any  siich  counterfeit  or  imitation  i« 
printed,  ])ainte<l,  stamjjed  or  im])ressed;  or  knowingly  sells  or  disposesof  any  goods, 
wares,  merchandise  or  other  pnxlnct  of  labor  contained  in  any  box,  case,  canbrpack- 
age,  to  which  or  on  which  any  such  counterfeit  or  imitation  is  attached,  affixed, 
printed,  ]>ainted,  stamped  or  impressed;  or  keeps  or  has  in  his  poflseaaion  with  intent 
that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  any  goods,  wares,  merchandifle  or  other 
product  of  lalx)T,  in  any  box,  caipte,  caxv  or  vacka^  to  which  or  on  which  any  aodi 
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'  '        '      '^     he<l»  artixetl,  printt'd,  paioted.    '  !  ur  un prv^jisJed, 

M>t  more  than  two  hundrt'd  d  h)), 

^MMnrm  r»r  union  that  haw  he) x,   .   .    ..  iupt^t^J  ur  used* 
traiU^-tniirk,  tenn,  (icKig^u,  device  or  funn  of  ] 
l—iM  *4  this  act,  may  tile  the  same  for  reroni 
Bee  ui  I  lie  »ei'it'lHi>  o£  ot-ate  hv  leavirrg  two  copies,  counterparts  or  facsinnlee 
iriih  «?dd  ?^ort'tRryimd  by  fiUnj?  there  wit  Ii  a  sworn  appViratiMnHiML?eifyingthe 
'  inion  on  whoise  Itehalf  surh  lai»el,  1 1  ;  '  !  ,  term,  de^ti^n^ 

i  I  lent  ?hall  I  »e  fikn  I ;  t  he  cIhhh  of  n  i*  nnd  a  de^cn  |  »- 

-  \i*  w  mrii  it  fiiusi  l>een  or  is  intended  tu  Ini'  a]it;f  M|.tKiu  d,  stating  tJiat 
nn  or  vmion  of  workingtnen  j^j  fihn>:t«tr  on  wliu.se  Ix^half  sncli  lal>el,  traile- 
<le^ign,  devire  or  form  of  4idvert.ii3«.'Hii'nt  sihaU  Im.'  lilcd,  ha.i  tho  right  to 
be  «anie;  that  no  other  j^reon,  firm.  lu^sHJciittion,  union  or  corjioration  has 
i  euch  ui^v,  either  in  the  identical  form  ar  in  any  mich  neiir  reeecdilance 
frrfa  st^  nvAV  t>e  ralculatcHl  to  deeeive,  and  that  ll<e  fac-^iimiles  c»r  connterfxart**  tiled  , 
kr*=*witl»  t^r**  true  ami  correct.     Thei-e  nhall  Im  paid  for  such  filing  and  recortting  a  * 
'   I      8aid  i*C!cre!Ary  t»hall  deliver  to  t;urh  a^wMUution  or  union  so  tiling 
(lle<^i  any  such  lalx'l,  tradt^-niark,  term,  de?ii>£n,  device  or  form  of 
M  "o  many  duly  atfetited  certilicatee  of  the  i-ecording  ot  the  eame  as  guch 
I  nr  imion  may  apnly  for,  for  eai'h  of  wliich  certiiicatt's  said  Becretar>'  f*tiall  ' 

of  one  dollar.     Any  tjuth  certiticAte  of  record  nhall  in  all  suits  and  prose- 
I  '.rr  this  art  Vh*  wntiicient  proof  of  the  adoption  of  such  label,  trade-mark, 

1  .11,  devjce  ar  form  of  ailvertisement.     Said  seiTetary  of  state  shall  not 

lord  UiT  any  union  or  aa-ioeiation  any  lalxd,  trade-mark,  term,  design,  device  or 
pm  Af  advertisement  that  would  protmbly  lit?  mistaken  for  any  laViel^  ira<ie-mark, 
h  '  ■  -n,  device  <»r  form  of  a<J  vertii?ement  ttieretofore  tiled  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
I  n.  union  or  anwK'iation. 

^  ^2.  Any  fierson  who  shall  for  himj^elf  or  on  behalf  of  any  other  f>erson, 

!-  ^r  union  ]ir<^^»cure  the  tiling  of  any  laU'l,  trade-mark,  term*  design  or  form  ] 

[  rtient  in  the  otlire  of  the  Becr*etary  of  gtate  imtler  the  provisions  of  this  act, 

r  my  false  or  fran<hdent  renreHentation  or  declaration,  verWly  or  in  writ- 

|L'  1 1  ly  fraudulent  means,  shall  l>e  liable  to  jiayany  damages  siLstaineil  in  con- 

|ueti*:4?  of  any  such  tiling,  to  lie  recovered  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  injured 
|Sn«bv  in  anv  court  having  jurisdiction  and  shall  tte  punished  l>v  a  fine  not  exceed- 
IK       '  '     i-dfed  dollars  ilLW). 

^  -yS.  Every  such  a«4«»ciation  «tr  union  ailopting  or  using  a  laliel,  trade- 

^"^,  i'  >iM,,  di^^ign,  device  or  form  of  advertif*ement  as  aforesaid,  may  proceed  by 
fit  to  enjoin  the  manufacture,  use,  di?4plftv  or  sale  oi  any  counterfeits  or  imitations 
iereof,  and  all  courts  of  oomfM'ti/nt  jurisdiction  shall  grant  injunctions  to  restrain 
.ch  manufacture,  use,  disj^lay  or  sale,  and  may  award  the  complainant  in  any  such 
It  danuiges  resulting  from  siich  manufacture,  use,  sale  or  display  as  may  be  by  the 
t'ourt  deemed  just  and  reasonable,  and  shall  require  the  defendanbi  to  pay  tOi 
ph  aMsociation  or  union,  all  profits  derived  from  such  wrongful  manufacture,  use, 
phi^orF:^  '         I  t  shall  also  order  that  all  such  counterfeits  or  imita- 

tis  in  tht  r  the  control  td  any  defendant  in  sucli  cause  \ye  deliv* 

>«ny  ir,,,, .  i  ...  i.u*  ..  i. ;,  or  to  the  complainant  to  be  deetroyed. 
^_  53ri.  Every  pei-son  who  shall  ust*  or  display  the  getiuine  label,  trade- 
term,  design,  device  or  form  of  ailvertisement  of  any  sucb  ass(.>ciatiou  or 
Bon  in  any  manner  not  bt^inj^  authurixe<i  so  to  do  by  such  union  or  ajssociatlon. 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeBuor  and  shall  In*  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
t>re  than  two  hundred  dollars  ($*J0(>).  In  all  such  cas(*s  where  such  uanticiation  or 
don  is  not  incorrM»rnted,  suits  imder  this  act  may  be  cotnmenced  and  prosecuted  by 
I  ■■"'  riiDer  of  such  association  or  union  on  behalf  of  and  for  the  use  of 

•r  union. 

^"^  1"  *^ "  ix.r^.,110  «  >,..  ^i.ui]  j(j  ii,iy  ^ay  usp  tb^' '--""-    r  seal 

in  and  about  the  .^.1  !>•  or 

, -sliall  be  guilty  of  a  :inor, 

[  vliaii  l*v  pvmiHht'd  hv  u  line  nt  not  uitift?  tluui  two  hundred  dolhirs  (i>2CMJL 
Bac.  2.  Said  f^rf-Hnal  si^^tions  4304-*9,  4364-50,  43<34-5U  4364-<>2,  4364-53,  Revised 
^tutes  of  <  '  hereby  repealed,  and  thi£  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 

ttn  and  hi  -age. 

.  Aprii  i-i,  tiAKJ. 

Paok  1140. — EniphtfffierU  ofchUdftm  in  mme*, 

Bbction  1.  Section  302  [of  Ibr  revist*d  statutes  of  Ohio  abolI]  be  so  amended  as  to 

^o  child  luider  iHteen  years  of  age  shall  be  allowetl  to  work  in  any 
^,.i,.»  !  u.t^f..  ,,f  thtr,  public  tjchools  in  the  dtatrict  m  vikvdv  %>isi.\Xj 
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minor  rc^idea^  and  no  child  under  fourteen  yean*  of  a^^'  tAmW  be  pf--'' 
mine  during  the  vacation  interim  of  the  public  siIukiIh  in  theBobo»»l 
fiuch  minor  resides,  and  in  all  ra^i-*!  of  uiinors  applyin>»  for  work  i 
mine  shall  see  that  the  provi^ii.  ihm  of  this  pection  are  not  vlolate<l;  bc»  eti: 
a  record  of  all  minors  employed  by  him,  or  by  any  i^ersoii  employtMi  in 
gi\ingth©  name*  ajre,  place  of  birth,  parents*  name  and  residence^  with 
employment,  and  he  Hnall  demand  from  Huch  minor  t»ror»f  that  he  hasm 
the  re<^imrement8  of  the  hcIiooI  law**;  and  it  shall  Vietbeduty  of  theuMMi 
inppet't  such  record  and  to  rcfK»rt  to  the  chief  inspector  of  mincj^  tht*  m  1 1 1 1 1  * 
enmloyed  in  or  ab<jut  huch  mincj^  and  to  enforce  the  jirovision?s  '•*  ^  '• 

8bc.  2.  Said  ejection  302  of  the  revi(*ed  ptatntes  of  Ohio,  : 
(O.  L.  93,  i>age  lb4),  is  hereby  repeaie<b  und  this  net  i^hall  Ink*  • 
from  and  aiter  it^  pa^ssa^. 

Passed  April  14,  1900. 

Paok  232.^ — Time  U>  vote  (o  Itf  aUmted  rmpUnferM, 

Brction  1.  [Section]  (29G5-50)  section  34  of  the  rt.^\it^n\  gtatiiee  *»f  Oliio  [ulual]  I*  ' 
Bupplemented  by  (296<V^0)  section  S4a  to  reaii  a-H  follows: 

(lWLt-5<))  Section  3hi.  Anv  i>er»on  entitled  to  vote  at  a  jjeneral  election  m  thi» 
State  hhall,  on  the  day  f»f  Fiich  election^  l>e  erjtille^l  to  «t>8ent  himwlf  from  any  t«r\p- 
ii-e  or  employment  in  which  he  w  then  en^ajjfed  or  employefl  for  a  [♦eh^wl  of  twit 
honrfii  between  the  time  of  opening  and  clo*^injs  the  iniUp;  tmd  mieh  vc^t^^T  ^h^Jl  not 
becani*e  of  go  ahHentiii^  himself  Ix*  liable  U*  any  [n/nalty;  jiriivid^^?    ^  .*    - 

application  f'»r  lejive  of  absence  shall   l>e  made  i>nor  to  the  day  of  i 
employer  may  specify  the  houra  dnrintr  which  Kaid  employee  fi'  '^ 
aforesaid.     Any  [>tT>«jn  or  coriHtration  who  f^hall  refuse  to  an  *  ; 
hereby  conferred,  (►r  shall  i*iihject  the  employee  to  a  penalty  \» 
of  micli  priviiepi%  or  who  f^hall,  direr tly  or  indirectly.  violaU'  thtr  provUioiia^  wt 
Beet  ion,  shall  be  deemed  innlty  of  a  nn«klemeanor  and  lie  fined  in  any  ^um  not 
than  five  (|S.On)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundrefl  ($100AMl)  dollanJ, 

Sec.  2,  Thii?  act  tfhall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  p«iffli«ifi?- 

Paseed  April  16,  1900. 

Paor  297. — I^ok^ctwn  of  rniho*i(t  f/nptt^tfrt.H — Ueltjhl  ftf  hniitjt^,  -.r 

Sbctiox  1,  Section  3337-18  of  the  reviae*!  wtAtute*  i»f  Ohio  [^hallj  be  attvendMij 
a8  to  read  aj§  followe: 

(3337-18)  Skction  1.  All  bridges,  viadufts,  overhead   roadways  or 
wire  or  other  sitriictnrc^  liereafter  constructed  over  the  tniek  or  tracks  of  any  i 
road  or  railniads  within  the  State  of  Ohio,  by  any  county,  municijiaJiiv,  ti^vrn^hip^ 

!or 
,  fv 

1^ 
t> 
to 


railroad  company,  or  fJthcr  j»rivate  corjKjration  or  jw^rnon  **hiill  be 

to  be  not  leas  than  twenty-nne  f<*et  in  the  clear  from  the  top  uf  the  i 

or  tnicks,  to  gaid  wire  and  other  structure  or  to  the  Ujttom  of  f '- •  ! 

or  croi^lx^am,  and  the  lowest  *low^nward  projection  on  «*iich 

head  roailway  or  tVK)tbridgi»,  except  in  *:ai*es  where  tljo  conn 

and  lelejtrmjibi*  nhall  tind  such  contftmction  m  impraiiicable,  jo 

said  (^omnjiHHioncr  nhall  file  a  written  Ktatement  in  htiii  utiice  - 

relieil  upon  by  him  in  making  ^uch  Jindinjor.     But  thiH  provifiua  ^i 

any  mam  track:  Prmnded,  Tbat  wbca*  any  bridp,  vjatluct,  overl 

fofjlbrid^je  over  a  railroad  track  or  Irackii  if*  rebuilt,  it  Hhall  l-    ' 

provisions  of  thi«  act,  and  in  such  ca,se,  if  said  Htmrture  is  at,  » 

Btrt»et  or  liighway,  and  iA  tims  criTt4Hl  aiwive  tin-    '   "''  -♦   ■•••  - 

anil  any  crOH«  jftreet  or  t^treets,  the  coyt  of  mnki; 

or  highways  conform  to  nuch  new  grade,  and  all  < 

lin^t  on  i^uch  street  or  (4treet«,  highway  or  hiifluvHVH^  i 

phalllxt  ai^certained  and  detennined/and  paid  as  folt 

punv  or  its  aani^ii^  Bhall  pav  all  cont^  or  damages  result lu^  a^  uii' 

I  raiHing  or  building  of  any  o{  its  brid|tc*'8  *»r  structures,  lu^  af«»rcsAid,  n  i 

itorhighway  atajirreater  beitfhtthan  liefore  the  t  ' 

^rfgiQgl&part  owner  of  any  madi  lytnicture  it  hh»il 
eCNfiOfftich  .'fM.rw.o  ..f  .'ride  and    i "'■-      ^t 

i  BH9i^n«,  raise  f '  Tr^uk  or  t 

by  JtafWr  the  ^  -;  act,  ther. 

put  at  a  higher  grade  >vlu  n  rebuilt,  said  i:uiii)nuiy  sbaii  pmj  ali  ^Miia  and  <lauiiiif«9 
aforeaaid  mMd»»  np*^»**«j(rv  thffv»V»v. 


Sec. 
Paaeed  . 


h«*  revinetl  Ktatuteci  i»f  01 1 
and  be  in  fore«»  irom  ai 
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Paoi  341. — Proi^dion  of  tmpl^eei — Louywatrr  itlarfm  on  Meam  hmifr». 

ION  L   All  jatiiHonarv  steam  iKiilers  oj»erated  nr  used,  or  milled  to  he  oTjerat4>d 
?'v  ftnv  j)cr^ni,  llVm  or  niry^oratioii,  within  tlio  Ht-ate  «»f  Oliio,  shall  have 
I   luw-wnlc^r  safety  alarm  column,  which  Khali  wiimd  an  alarm  for  the 
liling  the  attention  of  the  engfineer,  fireman  or  jK-rson  in  charjjie  of  any 
,  lw>il<  I  \i>  the  dopth  <»f  vvatvr  in  the  hoiler  befort^  the  f<ame  reaches  tho  dan^r 
Thi*  Raid  Uiw-vvHt*T  wuMy  alarm  column  shall  Vw*  a  type  capable  of  Win^ 
f  wurkshops*  and  factories*,  or  any  of  hi^  dl«trict 
Nvith  the  lx»iler  that  the  low-w'ater  ahtrtn  vviM 
M    ...  >t   \-    M.v  ..^.-  iMtin  two  inches  of  water  over  the  hig^heBt  point 
'  or  crown  t^hci^ts.     The  chief  innpectorof  workj^hupt*  and  factorici*,  or  Jiny 
iniJpect<ir>i,  shalJ  be  authorized  to  enter  u|Mjn  the  preniines  of  any  per- 
rm»  ffnn  or  corpr>ration  within  thl*«  State  for  the  purpuBe  of  inepecting  any  station- 
iTy  ^leum  l>ailer  to  ai*cvrtain  a«  to  whether  it  is  e<juippQd  aa  alwve. 
"  w  *L  !t  ahUil  he.unlaw^ful  for  any  pert*on,  firm   or  corporation  to  operate  any 
onar%'  nteam  l>«>iler  without  lie  [being]  e<|uit»T»ed  with  a  low -water  alarm  column 


•  i\\^  dat. 
;l  Tli^ 
[>r<o  the  1' 
Hrrnf*  or 
l>onitefi   'i 
irt,  whirh  notitifnti*>n 


d. 


T  of  worki^lntp:?  and  factories  is  liereby  authorised  to 
,  K.ii?<  act,  and  he  sriall  notify  or  eause  to  Ih?  notitied  all  j>er- 
i rns  within  the  Stato  of  Ohio  who  oj:K?rate  or  usse,  or  cause  to 
itionary  steam  boilers,  to  comply  with  the  provit-ionn  of  this 
I  i*ht\\\  1m?  in  writing  and  may  l>e  M'r\*ed  by  the  district  inif]>ec- 
[<»r  or  l»e  mailed  to  the  la^t  know n  addre^  of  mich  pen*t.*ii,  firm  or  corporation*  by 
the  chief  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories,  w  hich  semce  shall  Ikj  deemed  mxf&- 
cierit  notice  tor  tlie  ]>urrM>Me  of  this  act. 

'     '  soil,  tlie  memlieTO  of  any  firm,  or  the  board  of  *lirector>«  of  any 

rig  any  of  the  provi^ionn  of  thin  act,  or  who  nhall  refiiKe  or  neglect 

r  ,J  i»^  r>r.,ri^i,,p,c  or  any  order  wliich  may  have  l«?en  issued  by 

ued  liy  Inm,  ghall  be  deem(*d  guilty  of  a  miii- 

i  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  1^48  than 

twenty*tive  (l^'ii  duUaiii  nor  mure  than  fifty  (50)  dollars  and  costs,  or  l)y  imprim>n- 

ttient  »n  the  county  jail  nf  the  ci>unty  where  convicti^m  was  had  for  a  period  of  not 

ty  (;ft))  <ittyB  nor  more  than  ninety  (90)  days,  or  botli,  such  fine  and 

t  at  the  «lii^cn?tjon  of  the  court,  for  ea<'h  and  every  offence, 

I  tiuN  act  i^hall  take  efftn^t  and  be  in  force  iroxn  and  after  November  15,  IHOO, 

sed  April  16,  llKXl 

Page  iiST. — MmirM  of  labor  an  jtuUic  worltM. 

The  service  of  all  laborers,  workmen  and  metihanics  employed  upon 
public  works  of,  or  work  <lont*  for  the  ^?tate  of  Ohio,  or  for  any  politicul  Hulxiivi- 
thereof,  whetlicr  waid  work  i*^  <lone  by  contract  i>r  otherwi>^e,  Hhall  Iks  and  i^^ 
_ereby  limited,  and  re^ricted  to  eight  hours  in  any  one  calendar  day;  and  it  ehall  be 
unlawful  for  any  officer  of  the  State,  or  of  any  political  ilivision  thereof,  or  any  per- 
sitn  acting  for  or  on  Iwhalf  thereof,  or  any  con traictor,  nr  suIm -outran 't»»r  for  any  jjart 
of  any  public  works  of,  or  work  done  for  such  i^tate,  or  poliiicid  Ful)division  thereof, 
or  any  pennon,  coqwrmtion,  or  association  whose*  duty  it  f^hall  be  to  employ  or  to 
direct  and  rontrol  the  jiervicea  of  such  laborern,  workmen  or  mechanics,  or  who  has 
in  fact  ihedinx'tion  ^r  control  of  the  servicei^  of  nuch  laljorer^,  workmen  or  mechanics 
lo  retpiire  or  |H*niiit  them  or  any  of  them  to  labor  n»ore  than  eight  honr^  in  any  one 
calejular  day,  except  in  ^-i^i'^  --t*  *.xtniordinary  emergency  cau^nl  l>yfire,  food  [tlorKl] 
or  danger  to  life  and  und  except' bD  work  upon  public,  military  or  navsil 

works  or  defen*'eH  iti  m  :ir,  and  except  in  cases  of  employment  of  labor  in 

agricultural  pursuit*!. 

8i5C.  *J.  FsaU  and  every  contnw^t  to  which  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  any  political  sub- 
division  tliereof  is  a  parly,  and  everv  contract  made  for,  or  on  behalf  of  the  said 
State  or  any  sulMiivij?ion  thi^reof,  whndi  contract  may  involve  the  employment  of 
lulvorfT)!*,  workmen  or  rni*chanit>  nhall  contain  a  stipnl  *■  -^  *'  nt  no  laborer,  workman 
or  mtH'hunic  in  the  emph>y  of  the  cnnlractor^  or  any  u  tor  doing  ctr  contract- 
ing ti.  i\,>  :iriv  part  of  tlie  \v..rL  1 1  .litt'iiii  J;itt*d  by  tir   -    ..  1,  t*hall  be  re<juirtKi  or 

per  A«irk  niorc  th:i  ui  any  one  cidendar  day  except  in  casea  of 

exf  emergencv  cjo  i  h  h\  t>f  danger  Ut  life  or  property  and  except 

t<i  \  I  public,  nu'litary  or  imvai  work,  or  defenet*;*  in  time  of  war,  and  exet^pt 

in  '  [iloyinent  of  hd>or  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  each  and  every  [such] 

cori!  I   micU  violativni  t»f  the  stipulation  diri'ct+*d  by 

thr  '  r,  workman  or  mechanic,  for  each  at »d  every 

cali'iioui  <i^y  III  «ui.n  n,    -iuik   juiMif  luorc  thau  eight  hour?*,  and  the  inspector 
or  o!flccr»  or  person  who«e  duty  it  shall  be  to  aee  tlmt  the  provisions  of  any 
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such  contract  are  complied  with,  shall  report  to  the  proper  officer  of  such  Stale,  or 
political  subdivision  tnereof,  all  violations  of  the  stipulation  in  this  act,  provided  for 
in  each  and  every  such  contract,  and  the  amount  of  the  penalties  stipulated  in  any 
such  contract  shall  be  withheld  by  the  officer  or  person  whoee  duty  it  shall  be  to 
pay  the  moneys  due  under  such  contract,  whether  the  violations  for  which  socb 
penalties  were  imposed  by  [the]  contractor,  his  agents,  or  eniployees,  or  any  sab- 
contractor,  his  agents  or  employees,  no  person  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  waj 
political  subdivision  thereof,  shall  rebate  or  permit  any  penalty  imposed  under  men 
[any]  stipulation  herein  provided  for,  unless  upon  a  Ending  which  he  shall  make 
up  and  certify  that  such  penalty  was  imposed  by  reason  of  an  error  of  ftucL  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  collection  of  said  penalty  from  the 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Any  officer  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  or  of  any  political  subdiviaion  thereof,  or 
an^  person  acting  for,  or  on  behalf  thereof,  who  shall  violate  the  provision [s J  of 
this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  subject  to  a  fine  or  impris- 
onment, or  both^  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  fine  not  to  exceed  five  hunored 
dollars,  nor  the  imprisonment  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  in  so  far  as  they  are 
inconsistent  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  an^  after  its  paasage. 

Passed  April  16,  1900. 

Page  728. — Licencing  intelligence  offices,  etc.,  in  cities  of  the  first  grade  of  the  $econd  dam — 

Cdlumbus, 

Section  12.  Each  keeper  of  an  intelligence  office,  or  employment  office,  shall  pay 
a  license  fee  of  fifty  dollars  ($50)  per  annum:  Provided,  however.  That  no  such  license 
shall  be  issued  ^^ithout  the  consent  of  the  mayor. 

Sec.  35.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  paasage. 

Passed  April  16,  1900. 

T7NITED  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  1900-1901. 

Chapter  190. — Leaves  of  absence  for  employees  of  navy-yards,  etc. 

Section  1 .  Each  and  every  employee  of  the  navy-yards,  gun  factories,  naval  stations, 
and  arsenals  of  the  United  States  Government  is  hereby  granted  fifteen  workinedays* 
leave  of  absence  each  year  without  forfeiture  of  pay  during  such  leave:  Provided,  That 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  allow  pro  rata  leave  only  to  those  serving  twelve  consecative 
months  or  more:  And  proyxded  further.  That  in  all  cases  the  heads  of  divisions  shall 
have  discretion  as  to  the  time  when  the  leave  can  best  be  allowed  without  detriment 
to  the  service,  and  that  absence  on  account  of  sickness  shall  be  deducted  from  the  leave 
hereby  granted. 

Approved,  February  1,  1901. 

Chaiter  466. — Leaver  of  absence  for  mechanics,  etc.,  fniv^otied  in  the  Cennu  Prinimg 

Office. 

Section  3.  The  mechanics  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  Census  Printing  Office, 
whether  employed  by  the  piece  or  otherwise,  shall  be  allowed  annual  leave  of  absence 
and  sick  leave  with  pay,  under  the  same  terras  as  now  or  hereafter  may  be  prescribed 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  the  Director  of  the  Census  is  hereoy  author- 
ized to  make  payment  for  such  annual  leave  and  sick  leave  out  of  any  money  which 
may  be  appropriated  for  census  purposes:  Provided,  That  the  Director  of  GeDSOS  may 
designate  the  time  when  annual  leave  shall  be  taken. 

Approved,  February  23,  1901. 

Chapter  851. — Leaves  of  absence  for  railway  posted  clerks. 

[Page  1106.] 

Section  1.  *  *  *  ;  Protnded,  That  the  Postmaster-Greneral  may  allow  railway 
postal  clerks  whose  duties  require  them  to  work  six  days  or  more  per  week,  fifty*two 
weeks  per  year,  an  annual  vacation  of  fifteen  days,  with  pay. 

«♦«♦«♦  * 

Approved,  March  3,  1901. 

Chaptsr  866. — Common  carriers  to  report  accidents  to  the  IntentaU  Oommetee  €bm- 

mission. 

,  [Nora.— This  chapter  wu  pabliihed  in  Bulletin  Na  84  of  the  DepartaBSOtoHabot.  BacaMLaMtai 
tfierafore  omitted  heia.1  ■ 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY   SAMUKL   m'cUNE   LINDSAY,   PH.   I). 

INTRODUCTION. 

Sovcrul  iinportiint  special  papers  which  rchite  to  the  problems  of 
railway  cmploymont  have  alread}"  been  publishiKl  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  "'  Brotherhood  relief  and  insurance  of 
railway  employees ''  was  discussed  by  Prof.  Kmor\'  R.  Johnson,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Bulletin  No.  17,  for  July,  1SI)8, 
and  in  an  earlier  article  (//)  ])y  the  same  author  on  ''Railway  relief 
departments,-'  an  account  was  <jfiven  of  what  the  roads  are  doing  in 
the  same  direction  for  th(»ir  employees.  Dr.  Walter  K,  We\'l  has 
published  quite  an  extensive  review  of  "  The  condition  of  railway  labor 
in  Europ<>,'''(i)  and  in  Bulletin  No.  31,  for  November,  11K)0,  an  article 
by  Dr.  Luigi  Einaudi  discusses  ''The  condition  of  milway  labor  in 
Italy."  There  is  also  in  Bulletin  No.  20,  for  July,  1900,  a  brief  state- 
ment on  the  subject  of  ''  Hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  of  railway  employees 
in  Prussia,''  made  to  the  Dejmrtment  of  State  b3'.lIon.  Richard  Guen- 
ther,  United  Sbites  consul-general  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Li  addi- 
tion to  these  special  contributions  there  is  scattered  throughout  the 
pages  of  the  Bulletin  nuich  material,  especially  in  the  digests  of  court 
decisions  and  in  the  la)H)r  legislation,  which  atfects  the  intei'ests  and 

a  See  Bulletin  No.  8,  January,  1897.  6  See  Bulletin  No.  20,  Januar>%  1899. 
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wclfiiio  of  railway  nnploytM-s.  Prolmhly  railway  luljor.  ;i>  an  o<im- 
.ptition.  alVorls  iho  iiihM'i*>ts  of  in(»n'  ])<M-sons  in  tho  l'nit<'cl  Starrs  ti]::ii 
any  other  sinirl'*  ijninch  of  miploymont  oxe-opt  airric-ulrinv.  Tlii* 
fac't  alone  should  i-ntitlc  it  to  iri'<'attM-  considc^ration  than  il  roinnion!^ 
nveives.  Tlh'i*'  ari',  lu)Wi'vrr.  niaiiy  othor  n»a<ons  wLy  far  is  n  hitiip^ 
to  the  condition  of  i:jihvay  lahor  in  tlio  Tnitc-d  .Stato-^  ar»'  i)iM-wIiarI\ 
wolconn*  at  this  tinu*.  It  i-^tnK^  of  the  most  hazardous  of  <H'ruj»atiu;>. 
an<l  yt'l  one  on  whiih  llic  |)ros]>«M'ity  (►f  the  countrv  l>oc-oni<'>;  inr'-rn- 
in^Lfly  de))ondent.  It  lias  h  d  almost  all  othiM*  rhissivs  <>f  lalMH-  jn  iin'^'i- 
in»r  the  prohU-ms  jueuliar  U*  the  wajj^e-earner  when  In-  iMri^iiM- 
eonsciou^  of  the  ela->  feeiin^ij-.  Ori^anized  labor  has  fou^^ht  il-  r!ji'*f 
])attle<.  won  its  threat tst  vieloii^'s.  had  its  s(»vere>t  defc'uts.  and  !»-a:*!i'-l 
its  lM\st  les>ons  within  tlie  -idpi'  of  pailroa<l  employ inont.  Thi'  iii-m'"- 
h»ms  of  i)M  aj^e,  the  (jin^-^tion  of  the  "(h'ad  line"  in  ()e('iii>aii«»n-.  i»raL^r 
wIh'I'c  iliminishintr  etlieii  luy  sc^ts  in.  and  the  need  uf  ])rovision  for  iln- 
uneertainties  of  lift'  liave  nowliere  presenteil  themsidves  wiih  Lfr'-atrr 
<'learne>s  ami  lK'«'n  met  with  <rreat»'r  determination  than  in  tin*  i-i!:i- 
tions  of  employer  and  em])loyee  in  the  nalm  of  railway  la)Mir. 

It  i-J  not  the  i)nj])oseof  this  paper  to  review  with  any  decri-|.t»  i,f  ,.o:ij- 
])leteness  th<»  Condition  of  railway  lahor  in  the  l"niu»d  State.-.      Tij  tt 
i--  a  topic  too  hroad  for  proper  treatment  wilhin  ihe  scop**  nf  a  -ii!^-]-- 
])aper.  juid  one  For  whieii  tlu'  mati'i'iaU  are  scare<'ly  yi*t  avaihiM«\      If 
is  po>sil»le.   however,  to  discuss  with    some    measure  of  eniiipjfteiH'--  ;i 
few   facts  and  sonn'  prol)lem>   concerninir  railway   emj)loyi-rs    in    ||j,- 
TniUMl    State-.      After  >howinir   tln^  num)»(M's  and  classics  of    rai!w:t\ 
employers,  from  the  rep(»rts  of  tlie  Interstate  Comnierce  Ci»nimi--to!!, 
the  (jmdilications  drnjandi'd  in  I'ailway  service.  som<»   facts  relali'i-j"  t.« 
wain-^  iind  houi'-  »>!'  woik,  and  >ome  of  the*  vexed  ipiestion^  coniMMiMn«_r 
CNtia  work  atid  extra   pay  will  he  iliscu->rd.     This  will  «'onstitulr  oar 
<reneral  divi.-ion  of  llii>  articlr.   undrr   tlie  title  •' li(M|uir»*im'!it'»  and 
rewards  of   railway  rm[)l«»ymenl:"  a  second  jr<'nend  section,  entithMJ 
"  Hallway  lalxir  a-  a  life  work."  treats  of  the  jXM-manency  of  orcupa 
tion.  the  -ystem<   of  iliM-ipline.  the  <jue-tion  <»f   Mack  list  in;:,   and   \h*- 
pension  in;/  of  emi)loyees;  i\  thirtl  and  last  trenfral  division  covrr-   in 
])art    the  jM-r-onal   relations  of  employer  and  emi)lov(V  in   the  lirld  uf 
railway   lahoi-.  trratinir  <>f  the  *;en<'ral  coiulition  of  niilway   lahonr- 
a-   ri'llectrd   in  their  oij^fani/ation-.  and  the    ell'orts  of    employns  i.i 
improve  the  prrsoiwH'l  of  liic   wrvice. 

A  lai^r*'  l>ortion  of  the  information  upon  which  this  arti^-le  i^  l»:i-r!i 
wa^  olitaiiM'd  by  ilirrct  corre-j)on(lrnce  and  personal  intervi«*ws  with 
the  ri'prescntatives  of  [o  of  the  leadinir  railway  corponitions  of  the 
I'nited  Slater,  and  with  the  leailersof  the  representiitivoorjmnizatiiin^ 
of  railway  employees.  The  4*'  railwa^i^  nnMitioned  oponitt*  1  lii.:5:.:-> 
mih\s,  or  T-s.:^  per  cent  of  lln^  total  mileage* of  the  United  »SUile>,  as 
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fi ven  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Report  for  the  year  end- 
ng"  Juno  30,  1900,  and  employ  633,023  employees,  or  62.2  per  cent  of 
he  total  numlxT  of  railway  employees.     A  si»ries  of  questions  relatinjif 
o  railway  labor  was  sent  out  by  the  author  to  62  railway  corpora- 
ions,  selected  with  especial  reference  to  their  geographical   distri- 
jution  and  their  relative  im[X)rtance  in  the  railway  industr}^  of  the 
x>untrv.     The  answei-s  received  covered  the  facts  for  about  two-thirds 
5f  the  corporations  orijifinally  selected.     The  questions  asked,  to|rother 
with  most  of  the  replies  received,  are  published  in  the  report  made  by 
the  author  of  this  article  to  the  Industrial  Conmiission,  printed  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Commission,  on  the  subject  of  transportjition.(«)    Much 
valuable  testimony  from  railway  presidents,  chiefs  of  railroad  brother- 
hoods, and  from  well-informed  specialists  will  be  found  in  the  Repoil; 
of  the  Industrial  C^onnnission,  Volume  IV,  Trans{X)rtation. 

REQUmEMENTS  AND  REWARDS  OF  RAILWAY 
EMPLOYMENT. 

NTJMBEBS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  BATLWAT  EMPLOYEES. 

From  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Literstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  the  Statistics  of  Rjiilways  in  the  United  States,  it  apjwars 
that  on  June  30,  1900,  there  were  1,017,053  employees  of  all  classes 
engaged  in  railway  transportation.  This  gives  an  avemge  of  5:^0 
employees  per  hundr(»d  miles  of  line,  and  an  increase  of  88,7:^9 
employees,  or  34  employees  per  hundred  miles  of  line,  as  com])ared 
with  the  pi'evious  year.  It  shows  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
totail  number  of  employees  and  in  the  number  jxu*  hundred  miles  of  line 
over  any  year  of  the  previous  perio<l  of  10  years.  The*  year  1893  comes 
next  in  intensity  of  traffic  as  measured  by  the  number  of  employees 
per  100  miles  of  line.  But  at  the  same  time,  with  this  increase  of 
employees  per  hundred  miles  of  line,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  each  employee.  The  figures  for  hsi*3 
show  for  the  freight  service  the  movement  of  107,1:^9  ton-miles  of 
traffic  per  employee,  whih^  the  figures  for  1900  show  139,143  ton-miles 
p(»r  employee. 

It  would  seem  from  tliese  retm'us  that  the  year  1893  may  be  con- 
sidered the  high- water  mark  in  railway  employment  prior  to  the  ix>riod 
of  depression.  It  would  appear  that  something  has  been  learned  ]>y 
the  necessities  of  hard  times,  and  that  railway  employment  is  more 
intense  now  than  formerly,  which  is  prol)ably  an  advantage  both  to 
employees  and  to  the  public,  since  the  fomier  are  paid  largely  hy  piece 
work,  and* the  latter  gains  by  reduction  in  total  cost. 

«See  Report  of  the  Industrial  Couimissiun,  Volume  XVII,  i>age8  709-1135. 
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The  classification  of  these  employees  into  18  separate  classes  and  the 
number  per  hundred  miles  of  line  in  each  class  for  the  year  1900,  and 
for  each  of  the  10  previous  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

TOTAL  EMrLOYEKS  AND  EMPLOYEES   PER  100  MILES  OF  LINE.   BY  CLASSES  OF 
OCCUPATIONS,  FOR  THE  YEARS   ENDING  JUNE  30,  1890  TO  1900. 


Class. 


i^m 


mh 


Niim- 


General  oflicers \  , 

Other  otticers f  "' 

,    "•-'-'-     22, 
35, 


(ienenil  ollice  clurkF 

Station  agents 

Other  station  men . . 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen  — 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen  — . 
Section  foremen  — 
Other  trackmen  — 
Switchmen,  flagmen , 

and  watchmen ... 
Telegraph  operators 

ana  dispatchers . . 
Employees,  account  \ 

floating  equipment     0,199 
All  other  employees  I 

and  laborers S3. 300 


3S, 
fil, 

a7. 
S7,e 


160 
2S9 

4til 

im 

iS&4 

me 


Total 74^n3Ul 

I 


„X^Nijm^ 

"of    I   ^'' 
line. 


fl,    5,271 

14  23,879 
m  28.192 
iS   fl7,BJ2 

211  a^.wji 

£2  3*!,  277 
24.,V23 
i>LB37 
27.8«W 
37,  71#! 

m.  m> 
in.  mi 

24  40,437 
12  20,308 
B,911 
^.M3 


Per 

liio 
milc» 

line. 


3   e,i<M, 


15 
16 
12 
22 
22 
15 
40 
1 

23 

,% 

1 

103 

2n 

13 
4 


4.% 


iim. 


ivm. 


iim. 


Mitt. 


N"m- 
bcr. 


'A 
aft,  829 

a».5ii 

30,73» 
a?, 747 
2fi,W2 
ftji,7?r/ 
2M,7S;J 
40,080 
^,815 
28,7211 
171,  SIO 

^,mz 
a, 

SS.II07 


S21,415 


I 


I'i-r 

100  ' 
mllpfl- 

of  I 
JIne. 


€0 


Ktim- 


27,1584 
28,019 
76JK1 
38,7»l 
40.:)a» 
27,fi3; 

ao.Nfiy 

41,*>7» 
93,700 
2».0!» 


ioii|iao,tM 

46.001 


2£,rtlU 
0.146 


105, 4.^ 


fiOO  J73,  (HIS 


Niim- 

bisr. 


Pit  I 
100 

.If    I 

J/  S.3S7| 

]«l  24,779^ 

17  2ii.Jm 
44  71,lMt 
2:1  3.%  4«lt 
24,  3*5.32? 
m\  24,  K^ 
a,  «t,417 
IK,  29,a4&^ 
2rW  16.1^ 

1»'  2V,660^ 

w  15a,  711 


I   lOO    I 
mlle!^ 

;  of  I 

Urn*. 


Pvr 
100 

xnil«4 

of 
lino. 


I 
27   43,211! 


621  8a,J 


3  5,407 

1  2*fiW 

H  2fi,.^^ 

16  29.  OH 

41  T^fm 

20i  H']»*|: 
21!  35,K]tf' 
II;  24«r»^ 
flft  «3.72lt 
171  27,740. 
21 1  85»,V4, 

I7j  29,Wtftf 
£5 155,  Uty' 

2s|  43,  ir*^ 

13    20,3M 


5,T» 
«1,1M^ 


I 
1 

1» 
1« 
41 
20 
20 
14 
S5 
1< 
20 
.■iO 
17 


51^779,0 


7«flvW   ^'Ml 


1         iKytl          ,          IH97. 

1B9A 

1«9S 

1900. 

Per  I 
lUO  I 

Untv  i 

100 
iiitle?^ 

of 
line. 

Number. 

Fcr 
100 

MllfH 

uf 

~J 

3; 
I5i 
17 
43 
20 
21 
15 
36 
16 
22 
51 
17 
109 

SS 

12; 

!i 

5a 

1  Pit 
1    100 
XumUr.  niU^ 
of 

100 
Ntunbvr.   mlkt 

Qi-ticml  nmccre 

OihiT Mlt'ers  ...... 

Bratlcm  fl^cntfl 

OlhcrBtiititinmun... 
EngEnemeti .  • 

5,872 

Sf,71^ 

2e,S2i 

29,723 

7fi,tll9 

86,7^ 
25,4^7 

2&.2f72 
SS.846 

9r>,em 

30,372 
U9,m4 

44,2G6 

21,682 

wm 

8S,467 

3 

U 
42 

14 

80,040 
74,5fi» 
S&,«67 
36,733, 

1 
2 
15 
16 
It 
le 
20 
14 
»n 
IB 
SiO 
50 
17 
94 

21 
4S. 

36,»45 
BO,ti^ 
78, 1.03 
S7,9»i» 
3S.f2fi 
2B,K7fl 
66^»6K 

I0,EI74 
90,717 
30,771 
1M,4W 

47  J  24 

22,438 

6,M9 

96,673 

4.^ 

29,  FH 
80,7ST 
i»,910 

a»,9;i 

41,152 
2t),2:i2 
tf9,497 

ao,iT7 

42.601 

11.689 
a9l,7W 

^944 

CTTft 
107, 2A1 

16 
16 

21 
22 

4,91«          S 
l,«69i          1 

11,610,        if 

m,mi\      47 

42,faT,        22 

41    1»            *^ 

Firemen  .*.,,,,*.»** 

Condut'toni  .....„,, 

I5i        29,9ef!l'        14 
t?       74.274!        81 

Oth*fr  tTttlnmen....* 
MBchiiil*t«. ......... 

m     ^,«73 

Ifi        2^,229 
21'        fti  lid 

CiirfH.'iiters * , 

fig 

17 
107 

38 

11 

4 

S7 

n,OIEt         17 
299,799^      Hi 

£^,2t»      m 

7.W         4 
126viwj        0 

Other  Kbopmen ..... 
SeciloiJ  fwremen  ,.„ 
OltiLrtnickmea..... 
8vi ru  hininjlagtnen, 

and  wfitchmcn 

Teli'Krnph  opt^mtOtt 

an<k  dli«pul:ehcTi.., 
KnjTilnyi-t5«.  account 

fliNiilng  e<;ulpfi3i^iit 
AH  nth  IT  cmpfojefiM 

and  laburew...**. 

17 

24 
12 

a 

49! 

tU,4l5 

m-«i4; 

171,762 
43,768 
21,4^ 
6,409 
90,726 

Total. 

m,m 

i&l 

823, 47e 

441} 

074,  B6« 

474 

92^,9^1      496 

l.OROi      531 

While  the  above  table  «hows  the  general  density  of  railway  employ- 
ees of  the  various  classes  for  the  United  States,  and  thus  indicates  the 
average  intensity  of  traffic  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States  from 
year  to  year,  the  figures  making  up  this  average  vary  conaidBnlify  for 
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ho  diflfercnt  territorial  groups  of  States  or  sections  of  the  countiy. 
The  Interstate  Conuncrce  Commission  in  its  statistical  tables  distributes 
ill  such  statistics  into  10  groups  of  States.  The  greatest  intensity  of 
:raflSc  as  indicated  by  the  average  number  of  employees  per  hundred 
iiiles  of  line  is  shown  for  the  group  corresponding  very  closely  to  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  where  the  average  number  of  emplo3'ees  per 
liundred  miles  of  line  in  1900  was  1,140.  The  next  highest  intensity  was 
for  the  group  corresponding  to  the  New  England  States,  827,  and  the 
lowest  was  for  the  Middle  Northwestern  States  (Montana,  Wyoming, 
Nebraska,  and  part  of  Noi-th  and  South  Dakota),  where  the  num})er  of 
employees  per  hundred  miles  of  line  in  1900  was  only  303. 

For  all  classes  of  employees  the  numbers  given  are  obtained  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  the  pay  rolls  for  June  30  of 
each  year,  and  the  railroads  are  instructed  not  to  include  laborers 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  new  lines.  Tlip  statistical  method 
followed  by  the  Commission  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  any 
comparison  with  European  statistics,  })ecause  the  figures  for  foreign 
countries  usually  give  the  average  number  of  men  employed  during 
the  year.  How  nearly  coniparable  the  figures  calculated  on  these  two 
plans  may  be  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  Dr.  AVeyl 
in  his  report  (^)  on  the  railways  of  Great  Britain  showed  that  in  1895 
the  total  number  of  men  employed  was  about  5  times  as  many  per 
hundred  miles  of  line  as  on  the  American  railways  at  the  same  time. 
In  France  nearly  2^  times  as  many  employees  per  hundred  miles  of 
line  were  employed,  and  in  Prussia  the  statistics  for  the  State  railways 
showed  slightly  over  3^  times  as  many  per  hundred  miles  of  line  as  in 
this  country. 

The  importance  of  railwa}^  employment  may  also  be  estimated  by 
the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  milway  employees  to  the  total 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  census  of  1890  the  number  of  railway  employees 
was  about  ^  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  over  10  years  of 
age  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 

aUALinCATIONS   DEMANDED   IN   THE   CHIEF   6UADES   OF 

SERVICE. 

In  applying  for  railway  employment  an  applicant  is  usually  given 
certain  blanks  to  be  filled  out,  giving  some  general  information  con- 
cerning his  age,  previous  experience,  positions  held,  with  references, 
etc.  This  must  be  accompanied  with  a  certificate  of  character,  and  a 
certificate  of  ph3'sical  examination  if  the  work  for  which  he  applies 
demands  this.  Additional  forms  are  then  filled  out,  giving  special 
information  for  the  particular  branch  of  work  he  desires  to  enter. 

a  See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  20,  January,  1899. 
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Typical  blanks,  such  as  are  actually  in  u.se  on  one  road  operating  over 
6,000  miles  of  line  and  employing  over  32,000  men,  arc  a8  follows: 

Applicantts  for  employiiient  in  the  following  jjrades  of  i*er\'i<-e  with  this  company 
are  required  to  undergo  a  thorough  examination  to  determine  their  victual  p«3wer, 
color  pen^eption,  hearing,  and  physical  qualifications  generally  to  i>erforui  the  duties 
of  the  position  which  they  seek  to  obtain:  Station  agents,  telegraph  operators,  station 
baggagemen,  enginemen,  firemen,  hostlers,  conductors,  collectors,  train  baggagemen, 
brakemen,  train  porters,  yardmasters,  switchmen,  towermen,  switch  tenders,  and  such 
other  grades  as  may  be  required. 

All  applications  for  employment  must  be  made  in  duplicate  on  Form ,  two 

copies  of  which  will  be  furnishe<l  to  such  applicants  as  superintendent*  or  other 
employing  officers  may  sc^lect;  the  blanks  must  be  carefully  and  correctly  fille«i,  and 
all  questions  must  be  answered ;  all  answers  must  be  in  ink,  the  application  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  applicant,  and  each  voucher  in  the  handwriting  of  the  signer 
thereof;  applications  execute^l  or  dated,  or  the  vouchers  of  which  are  executed  **t 
dated,  more  than  30  days  before  the  date  of  filing  will  not  be  accepted. 

When  both  copies  of  the  ai)plication  blank  are  filled  out  they  shall  be  delivert^l 
to  the  employing  officer  from  whom  received,  by  whom  they  shall  Ixj  examine*]. 
If  both  copies  are  in  correct  form  they  shall  be  returne<l  to  the  applicant,  together 
with  an  order  on  Fonn  — ,  addressed  to  a  company's  examining  surgeon,  directing 
that  a  physical  examination  be  made.  The  applicant  will  deliver  lx)th  copies  of  the 
application  blank,  together  with  the  order,  to  the  syilgeon  designated,  who  will  con- 
duct the  examination  and  certify  to  the  result  in  the  place  pn^vided  upon  the  blanks 
therefor,  sending  one  copy  to  the  employing  officer  signing  the  order  for  examina- 
tion and  the  other  copy  to  the  chief  surgeon  direct. 

If  the  report  of  the  examination  be  satisfactory  to  the  chief  surgeon,  he  will  for- 
ward his  copy  of  the  application  to  the  chief  claim  agent  for  file;  if  he  does;  not 
approve  the  findings  he  will  advise  the  superintendent  of  the  diN-ision  immediately 
of  his  exceptions  and  communicate  with  the  examining  surgeon. 

An  examination  fee  of  $1  is  paid  by  the  company,  in  all  cases,  to  the  surgeon  con- 
ducting the  examination.  Employing  officers  in  charge  of  pay  rolls  are  instructed 
to  deduct  $1,  examination  fee,  upon  the  pay  rolls  in  favor  of  the  company,  from  the 
first  month's  wages  of  all  applicants  accepted  and  assigned  to  eer>'ice.  The  examina- 
tion fee  of  rejected  applicants,  or  those  who  may  not  be  given  employment,  will  be 
borne  by  the  company. 

Persons  of  the  various  grades  named  may  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ser>'ice  on  pn>- 
bation  after  they  have  passwl  a  satisfactory  physical  examination;  but  no  applicant 
will  be  considere<l  an  accepttni  employee  until  the  superintendent  has  aflSxe<l  his 
written  approval  to  the  application,  of  which  notice  will  be  given  to  the  applicant. 

1.  For  what  position  do  you  apply? 

2.  What  is  your  name  in  full?     (Give  your  first  name  in  full,  your  middle  initial  or 

initials,  if  you  have  any,  and  your  surname  in  full.) 

3.  («)  Where  were  you  born? 

(b)  What  was  the  month,  day,  and  year  of  your  birth? 

(c )  What  was  your  age  on  your  last  birthday? 

4.  What  is  your  actual  residence?? 

5.  {a)   Are  you  married  or  single?     (If  married,  give  your  wife's  first  name  and  her 

residence. ) 
(ft)  If  you  are  not  married,  give  the  residence  of  your  parents  or  other  neueel 
living  relative,  specifying  relationship. 

6.  Are  any  persons  dependent  upon  you  for  support,  or  do  you  coiitiibcile  to  the 

support  of  any  persons?    (If  you  answer  yes,  give  thdr  naaiea^  n^atimt- 
ship,  and  addroBB."^ 
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.  What  is  your  height? 

What  is  your  weight? 

What  ia  color  of  your  eyes? 

What  Ls  color  of  your  haii? 
i.  Are  you  employed  at  present? 

In  what  capacity? 

By  whom? 

Address  of  employer. 
).  AVhere  did  you  last  work? 

In  what  capacity? 

What  was  nanie  of  employer? 

Address  of  employer. 

What  cause<l  you  to  leave  such  employment? 
3.  (o)  Are  you  aiMicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  mori)liine,  or  oi)ium? 

(6)   Have  you  ever  been  addicted  to  the  use  of  the^e  articles? 

1.  (a)   Have  you  ever  l)een  in  the  employ  of  the railroad  comi)any? 

(b)  If  SO,  give  location,  capacity,  and  date. 

(c)  Canst*  of  leaving  huch  employ. 

2.  (a)   Have   you   ever  before  made  application  to   this   road   for  employment? 

(Give  date  and  to  whom. ) 

(6)  Have  you  l)een  subject  to  physical  examination  by  any  surgeon  of  this  com- 
pany?    ((iive  name  of  surgeon. ) 

( c)  Were  you  accepted  or  rejected? 

3.  (a)  Is  your  eyesight  good? 

(h)  Can  you  distinguish  colors? 

(  c)  Is  your  hearing  go(Kl? 

((/)  Are  you  in  sound  luiallh? 
i.  Have  you  any  relations  in  the  service  of  this  com|Miny?     (Give  name,  relation- 
ship, position,  and  l(X*ation. ) 
5.  State  in  proper  form  below  what  railnwid  exiHU'ience  you  have  had: 

(a)  Name  of  railroad. 

(6)  City  or  town  at  wliirh  cmi>loyo<l. 

( c)  Name  of  State. 

(d)  Name  and  present  atldress  of  employing  oHiccr. 

( e)  Your  occupation  in  such  service. 
(/)  Date  you  entered  such  ser\ice. 
(g)  Date  you  left  such  st^rvice. 

5.  Have  you  ever  Ijeen  dismis.*«e<l  from  any  situation?     (Crive  particulars  as  to  num- 
ber of  times,  when,  and  where. ) 

7.  Have  you  everl>ecn  injure<l?     ((Jive  place  and  time  and  extent  of  injury.) 

8.  Have  you  now  or  have  you  ever  had  any  litigation  with  any  railroad  company? 

(Give  jMirticulars. ) 

I  do  hereby  make  application  for  employment  in  the  service  of ,  and 

c;cept  all  the  conditions  under  which  this  application  is  made;  and  if  employment 
I  obtained  I  agree  to  assume  all  the  risks  and  dangers  incident  thereto  and  to  abide 
y  the  rules  of  said  comj)any. 

(Sign  here) . 

My  present  atldress  is . 

Dated  at this  —  day  of ,  190—. 

Note. — The  following  oath  must  be  taken  befort»  an  oflicer  authorized  to  administer 
aths  for  general  purposes: 

tate  of ,  County  of ,  se. : 

Before  me,  the  undersigned,  tliifl  day  ]>er8onally  appeared ,  who, 

eing  firet  duly  sworn,  upon  his  oath  doth  say  that  he  ia  the  per«oi\  d«ac.tv\«dL\YL\.Vsa 


BtnXKTIN"    '■[•'    THE    L•£:l*A?.TME^'T    t'F 
tif^i^i    by  kiifli  '.,t'r-'      '.-  .  .-■■•v..  :i:..i    -..II'     -:lJ-.    ;r..: 

3«om  and  inter-:   i-  :     .■:.  r-         -;..H  —  :i;-    ■: .  l'- 

]E9V7«pfttnnt  '..i>r  ;"   .-ii-i-    .-r.  Iim:  -?*  :>■  m  :i.  r  .r-.-  -l.ii 
fM  At  ksMC  21  y^an*  ■  f  :»i'-.  :i..il    \   ."  .ir-   :.•••-  r.a;!/  ,ii--::uii 
tVrt-rtr»l*s»  will  lioi   ■  !■   1I-.  .•■'.'I  :*•  r..  -;..- fa:,., -.  n.  ^ln-r. 
WiifF,  i>r  ritiJil  nf  th--  i;  ;    '.  :i    r.  .»:.!    :.    '    :;..  :'■:  ''.  ;i::     '>•  ■•- 


SftsI  I  Ml  puiWKliW . 
tf»e  Uf  lb«  tfis«l  til  r 


'..►-  :L"'  i.i  :: 


$*  Am  jmi  nrlatr-.:  •■ 
I.  HmtJhmmppiir.ii.r 

!)**« ,  my-. 


x:  mv-.  f.. 


■  i:-.  li'.: 


'  .  -  I  i.K'i :   n  \  I .: 


OGrtllfi«iiy''ii  fXJiUimh.j  -M'.:  -  m  :  T  si.y  iff],'  f-.:]«.\\iriL'  p  -irit 
of  2fl  of  fj)>*  ifmlfi  ^fj. ?:■.;;-•  i.ri  tK'-  '■ni!ii.:i:i>'.-  I'ri»-  . 

It^rptrrt  of  till!  ffsiilJ  ''I  |i<r-or:jil  ♦■x:iri;i[i;iii  ii  !•)■  in**  i»i  Mi 
(Tlk*^  ftpf^l  :i!rt  UiM'l  t-i-jii  111.-' iJ.iin-- al-i\f  in  j.n--*-ii 

ApfiJioini  for  jw>Hti*»ii  "f . 

uurkifuJljr  by  tli<J  »i>]'li«arjt  jip-: 
Ijfh  i*yi* ^, 

HI)|ht^yc      ^     . 

2,   (/l)  Tins  ippUfi'Ml  r-«-|i-rf- !-kiIii- huimImti'*!  an  f«iJh»ws, 

f  ^)  Thif  ft/JKuviii;;  as  iM-in;.'  th«*  kiiik-  c^ilnr  a.«:  tc-t  sktrin 

{r')  Thi^  roUrnviiiK  a.M  lM'iri){  the  kiiims  r<»l<»r  1U!S  U'r^t  nkciii 

Afi|^lii-:uit  hvnn  Ihn  tick  of  the  wutc)i  with  the  ri| 

lill  i*itr  III iiich(*H.     Fnr  onlitiury  <H>nvcr8atic 

l« (i!Xprw«0(l  in  fnuftiuutfj. 
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hereby  certify,  that  having  examined  the  visual  power,  color  i)erception,  and 
?e  of  hearing  of  the  applicant  herein,  and  his  physical  condition  in  general,  I 

I  him  i  31^uajifiej  }  to  fill  ^^^  position  of .     I  certify  further  that  there  is 

lence  of  hia  having  been  successfully  vaccinated,  and  that  he  is  not  suffering  from 
'  disease  or  disability,  nor  does  he  manifest  any  evidence  of  an  abuse  of  intoxicat- 
hquors. 

)i8qualifying  defects . 

)efect8  that  do  not  disqualify . 


(Signature  of  purgeon  making  examination) , 

Surgeon  at . 

3ato  of  examination, ,  190 — . 

Very  minute  instructions  are  given  to  the  surgeons  conducting  the 

lysicjil  exaiTiinations  and  very  accurate  tests  have  been  worked  out 

I  the  basis  of  railroad  experience  to  test  color  perception  and  other 

fcessary  physical  qualifications.     These  tests  arc  uniformly  applied 

ider  carefully  printed  instructions  issued  to  all  examining  surgeons 

r  any  one  compan}'  and  are  quite  similar  for  all  railroad  companies 

ith  high  standards.     The  examinations  for  promotion  in  the  service 

'e  often  more  mirmtc  and  severe  than   those   indicated  above   for 

itrance  into  the  service,  because  most  roads  do  not  employ  new  men 

;  all  except  in  the  lower  grades.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  above  appli- 

ition  blanks  in  present  use  on  one  large  railroad  lay  particular  stress 

pon  a  man's  previous  employment  and  make  ample  provision  for 

pportunity  to  get  at  his  previous  record.     Since  the  great  railroad 

triko  of  1894  the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  and  recently  many 

thcrs  demand  a  "clearance  card"  or  paper  stating  record  and  cause 

f  discharge  signed  by  an  official  of  the  road  with  which  he  last 

worked.     This  practice  has  been  denounced  b}'  railroad  employees  as 

.  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  roads  to  prevent  men  who  have  gone 

»ut  on  a  strike  or  who  are  members  of  tabooed  labor  organizations 

rom  getting  employment.     The  matter  has  been  brought  up  in  court 

n  the  so-called  blacklisting  cases  («),  but  thus  far  the  courts  have  held 

:he  clearance  card  to  be  legal,  and  even  if  it  were  not  required  the 

nformation  demanded  by  the  above  blanks  would  furnish  ample  clues 

to  a  man's  previous  employer,  from  whom  such  information  could  be 

readily  obtained.     By  comparison  of  the  gmdes  of  service  for  which 

the  above  blanks  are  intended,  with   the  totiil   number  of   railway 

employees  of  these  grades  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  as  given  on 

page  1026,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  tests  and  qualifications  cover  about 

388,666  employees,  or  over  38  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  of  railway 

employees  in  the  country.     The  remaining  62  per  cent  comprise  about 

23  per  cent  of  general  oflBicers,  office  clerks,  and  skilled  mechanics  in 

various  trades  whoso  qualifications  are  the  same  as  in  the  business 

world  generally,  and  39  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  who  are  ordinary 

a  See  page  1063  et  seq. 
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unskilled   laborers,    for   whom   the   sole   qual 
health  and  willingness  and  ability  to  perforin  n 

For  all  employe<?s  except  the  unskilled  day  1 
the  United  States  demand  men  who  have  a  gc 
cation  as  a  general  basis.  They  then  require 
employees  to  work  their  way  up  through  the  1< 
ice,  familiarizing  themselves  by  actual  experi< 
the  needs  of  the  better  paid  positions  for  whici 
tude  and  natural  ability.  College  graduates  f 
service  a,s  firemen  on  freight  engines.  The  bet 
education  a  man  has  Ixifore  entering  railway 
rapid  is  apt  to  be  his  advancement. 

Fixiedom  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liq 
demanded  and  enforced.     Some  roads  have  re 
against  the  employment  of  habitual  cigarette 
that  such  men  are  physically  incapacitated  for 
a  disordered  nervous  system. 

The  age  qualifications  have  changed  greatly 
now  uniformly  lower  than  they  were  10  years 
for  anyone  over  35  3'ears  of  age  to  enter  railv 
vious  railway  exiwrience,  and  many  roads  do 
all  over  this  age.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on 
ous  gi^ades  as  indicated  in  the  order  of  advance 
practice  of  American  roads  may  l)e  studied  f  n 
from  the  oflicers  of  important  railway  systems 
the  recpiirements  for  admission  to  the  variom 
Four  replies,  which  represent  roads  operating 
of  line  and  emploj'ing  172,384  men,  and  which  i 
typical  of  general  conditions,  are  as  follows: 


REQl'IKEMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    RAILWAY 

[This  railway  compnny  t>piT;itL's  l,A76  miles  of  line  am 

Enginenien:  Promote  from  firenioii.      (Do  not  einplo> 
Firemen: 

Not  under  21  or  over  27  years  of  age. 

Physically — robust. 

Physical  proportion — normal. 

Health — good. 

P^yeflight — perfect. 

1 1  eari  ng — i)erf  ect. 

Character — good . 

Ilabiti^ — free  from  dissijmtion. 

E<lucation — at  least  common  echool. 
Coniluctors:  Pnwnote  from  brakemen.     (Do  not  employ 
Bnikeinen:  Same  as  for  firemen. 
Mechanics  (machinists,  carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths 

Competent  (demon.strated  by  trial). 

Not  over  35  years  of  age. 
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Physically — robust . 

Physical  proportion — uormal. 

H^th — good. 

Eyesight — good. 

Hearing — good. 

Character — good . 

Habits — free  from  dissiiwtion. 

Etiucation — sufficient, 
ion  agents:  Promote  from  telegrapli  operators,  clerkjj,  etc.     (Do  not  employ.) 
pks: 

Competent  (demonHtrattnl  by  trial). 

Health — gooil. 

Eyesight — goo<l. 

Hearing — gowl . 

Character — ^gooil. 

Habits — free  from  dissi]>atiun. 

Education — sufficient. 
2graph  operators: 

Competent  (demonstrated  by  trial). 

Health — good. 

Eyesight — gootl . 

Hearing — good. 

Character — go<Kl. 

Habits — free  from  dissipation. 

Education — sufficient. 

REQl'lREMKNTS    F(»K    ADMISSION    TO    RAILWAY    KMPLOYMENT. 
[This  railway  cump^my  <^iK'rales  i.aiHJ  milos  of  line  and  employs  31,990  men.] 

Vansportaiion  and  machinery  dcparlmcnts. — Applicants  for  employment  must  be  of 
Qd  health,  free  from  physical,  mental,  or  moral  infirmities,  and  produce  satisfac- 
'  evidence  of  previous  record,  character,  and  ability.  Employees  will  be  selected 
n  applicants  whose  character,  intelligence,  physical  capacity,  and  general  appear- 
G  indicate  that  their  services  will  be  efficient  and  eatisfactorj',  and  who  are  likely 
ievelop  ability  sufficient  to  merit  advancement  in  the  Ber\ice.  For  positions 
ve  that  of  laborer,  no  person  will  be  employed  who  can  not  reatl  and  write  the 
flish  language,  or  who  does  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  arithme- 
Persons  deficient  in  hearing,  visual  power,  or  color  perception  shall  not  be 
)loyed  in  any  branch  of  the  service  involving  the  use  of  signals,  or  the  movement 
ngines  or  trains.  Minors  shall  not  1)0  em])loyed  in  train,  yard,  or  engine  service, 
ployces  dismissed  from  the  service  will  not  be  reem])loyed  without  the  consent  of 
head  of  the  department  or  <livision  from  which  dismissed,  and  the  approval  of 
aiwistant  general  8ui)erintendent.  Applicants  for  reemployment  or  reinstate- 
it  must  undergo  the  same  examinations  as  ai>i)licants  for  employment,  and  as 
ered  by  the  rules  of  the  surgical  department  relative  to  physical  examinations. 
*oad  department. — The  majority  (jf  the  employees  in  this  department  are  common 
jrers,  and  there  are  no  special  requirements  for  admission  to  the  service  other 
a  physical  ability  to  perform  the  labor  re^iuired,  and  Ix'ing  of  the  ago  of  21.  In 
cting  men  for  the  higher  grades  of  service,  we  select  those  who  have  a  technical 
cation  to  fit  them  for  the  re<iuirements  of  the  i>osition,  and  they  are  also  usually 
lired  to  come  up  through  the  lower  ranks,  which,  of  course,  gives  them  the 
Bssary  experience. 
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REQl'IKEMENTrt   t*f>R    ADMISSION  TO  RAILWAY  EMPLOYMENT. 

[This  nilhvjiy  cjm;iany  operator  5,036  miles  of  line  and  employe  16,0SS  men.] 

KntjiMmen  and  tralnmrn. — Men  are  re<iuire<l  to  jiass a  ph y»ieal  examinatiou,  ini*lu<i- 
ing  eye  and  ear,  and  must  pa.ss  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  company's  trans- 
portation rules.     Each  employee  h?  furnished  with  a  book  of  rules. 

OperaU/TB. — In  ad<lition  to  being  comi)etent,  telegraphers  are  require<l  to  ]>a89 
Fatinfactory  examination  uiK>n  the  book  of  transportation  rules  so  far  ai*  it  affectt:  the 
duties  of  their  jKwitions. 

Employees  in  all  other  departments  are  n<4  re<iuire<i  to  paes  examinations,  tht'ir 
duties  being  largely  (clerical,  general  etficiency  governing. 

RIXil'IKKMKNTH    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    RAILWAY    EMPLOYMENT. 
[This  niihvny  crmipany  <ipi.-mtc«  7.717  miU*h  of  line  and  employs  116,300  men.] 

Apj)licants  in  ord(fr  to  o)>tain  iK»sition8  in  the  employ  of  the  company  are  requiri-<i 
to  ]>e  under  35  years  of  age,  and  the  qualificatifms  and  the  requirements  neceasary  to 
enable  them  to  secure  employment  vary  in  the  different  departments  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  or  service  to  be  performed.  Applicants  for  clerkships,  etc., 
are  generally  rf*<jnired  to  pans  a  satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  x>ennianship, 
comi)osition,  etc. 

Applicants  for  i>ositions  in  the  train  service  must  have  certain  physical  quali- 
fications, and  also  have  good  eyesight,  "color  sense,"  hearing,  intelligence,  et<*. 
Aj)pointm(?nts  t<^>  me(!hanical  positions  in  shops,  etc.,  are  se!ecte<l  from  meclianics 
who  are  skilled  in  their  respective  trades,  and  have  thorough  knowle<ige  of  tlie 
machinery  or  work  \\\)Ctn  which  they  will  be  employe<l.  Maintenance  of  way  ffint-s, 
etc.,  and  lower  grades  of  manual  lal>orers  are  not  requireil  to  have  any  special  quali- 
fications, other  than  to  1k'  i)hysically  able  to  i>erform  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

From  whiit  has  already  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  railway  .service 
is  exacting  in  its  initial  requirements  and  must  appeal  chiefly  to  the 
higher  [grades  of  ability  in  the  labor  world.  It  is  a  life  work  and  to 
be  entered  as  such,  not  as  a  temporary  occupation.  Permanency  is 
well  assured  and  the  rewards  are  not  incommensurate  with  the  sjxvial 
gifts  it  demands  nor  with  the  sacrifices  it  frequently  entails. 

WAGES  AND  WORKING  HOUBS. 

The  classification  of  railwa}'  employees  as  given  in  their  enumoni- 
tion  above  is  not  sufKciently  minute  to  enable  us  to  speak  of  averai^ 
wages  in  each  occupation  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  To  do  so 
would  require  instead  of  18  groups,  as  given  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Inteistate  C-ommerce  Commission,  probably  several  hundred  ijfroups. 
Conditions  vary  greatly  in  so  vast  a  territorial  area  as  the  Unitcnl 
States,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Baldwin,  jr.,  president  of  the  Ix)ng  I.sland 
Railroad,  a  man  with  large  railroad  exixu-ience  in  27  States,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  is  no  standard  wage  for  any  class  of  mil- 
way  labor  for  the  whole  country.  The  nearest  approach  to  uniformity 
in  wages  paid  will  be  found  in  highly  organized  grades  of  service, 
where,  through  organization,  agreements  and  contracts  are  made  with 
most  of  the  roads^  and  these  influence  othei*s  which  do  not  recpgniise 
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the  organizations.  The  chiefs  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  stated  in 
their  sworn  testimon}'  before  the  Industrial  Commission  that  in  most 
eases  wages  were  lixed  by  joint  agreement  or  contracts  between  the 
railroads  and  the  employees'  organizations.  Such  was  stated  to  be  the 
case  for  as  many  as  90  per  cent  of  the  engineers  employed  throughout 
the  country,  they  having  the  best  and  most  successful  organization,  (a) 
An  average  wage,  then,  so  far  as  data  are  available,  for  railway 
employment  will  scarcely  give  more  than  a  rough  estimatxi  of  geneml 
improvement  and  general  decline  in  the  remuneration  of  one  general 
class  of  employees  as  compared  with  another.  It  is  not  an  accurate 
estimate  on  which  to  base  a  judgment  concerning  the  annual  income  of 
an  individual  member  of  an}'  one  of  the  general  groups  mentioned. 
The  Interstiite  Commerce  Commission  presents  the  following  table  in 
its  statistical  report  for  1000,  giving  a  companitive  summary  of  aver- 
age daily  compensation  of  railway  empWees  by  general  classes  for  the 
years  ending  June  30,  1S92  to  1900: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES,  BY  CLASSES,  FOR  THE  YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1892  TO  1900.  * 


Cla«*s. 


1S92. 


1893.   1891.  I  1895. 


189G.   '  1897. 


1898.      1890.   1  1900. 


Geneml  oflRcers 

other  oflk-ers 

General  office  clerks 

Station  agents 

other  station  men 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

other  trainmen 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

other  trackmen 

Switchmen,  flairmen,  and  watchmen 
Telearraph  operators  and  dispatchers 
Employees— account  floating  equip- 

men  t 

All  other  employees  and  laborers  . . . 


h 


62 

2.20 
1.81 
1.68 
3.68 
2.07 
3.07 
1.89 
2.29 
2.08 
1.71 
1.76 
1.22 
1.78 
1.93 

2.07 
1.67 


2.23 
1.83 
1.65 
3.66 
2.04 
3.08 
1.91 
2.33 
2.11 
1.75 
L75 
1.22 
1.80 
1.97 

1.96 
1.70 


'f89.71 
t  5.75 

?9.0l 

5.85 

2.34 

2.19 

L75 

1.74 

L63 

1.62 

3.61 

3.65 

2.03 

2.05 

3.04 

3.(M 

1.89 

1.90 

2.21 

2.22 

2.02 

2.03 

1.69 

1.70 

L71 

L70 

1.18 

1.17 

1.75 

1.75 

1.93 

L98 

1.97 

1.91 

1.65 

1.65 

The  commission  calls  attention  to  the  pmctice  of  American  rail- 
ways in  recognizing  two  measurements  for  a  day's  work,  the  one  being 
the  number  of  hours  per  day  and  the  other  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. This  is  practically  the  same  as  in  all  industries  where  some 
men  are  paid  by  the  day  wage  and  others  ])y  piecework.  For  most 
trainmen  in  railwa}'  service  the  measure  of  a  day's  work  is  the  number 
of  miles  run,  in  some  cases  80  miles  constituting  a  day's  employment 

a  Messrs.  E.  E.  Clark,  grand  chief  conductor  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 
and  P.  II.  Morrisey,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  have 
published  a  han(ibook  of  over  375  pages  giving  the  rates  of  pay  and  regulationi»i  gov- 
erning employees  in  train  and  yard  service  on  the  principal  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico.  It  contains  much  interesting  information.  Published 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  1900. 
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for  enj^ineers  and  firenu»n,  in  others  100  mile 
varies  for  some  roads,  ])iit  the  avemge  daily 
distance  a<«^reed  upon  is  that  used  in  the  calculat 
The  commission  states  specifically  in  conmient 
''that  the  average  daily  comj)ensation  of  a  locor 
be  compared  with  that  of  a  machinist  or  a  caqi 
of  time.  In  the  case  of  shop  employees,  ah 
presents  itself,  since  some  of  these  employees  i 
others  are  regulaily  emi>loyed  at  a  given  sum  i 
per  hour.  In  this  C4ise,  however,  there  is  no  : 
uiatter  of  comparison,  because  the  conditions  o 
that  the  rates  of  pay  tend  to  eipialize  themselv 
of  service,  whether  computed  by  the  piece 
commission  also  states  in  justification  of  its  st 
point  of  view  of  tlie  railway  manager,  these  (3 
manner  from  year  to  year,  are  signiiicant  whei 
with  the  amount  receiv(*d  for  trallic:  it  is  of  im 
cmplovee  *as  indicating  the  trend  in  average 
service.'* 

The  question  of  avenige  hours  of  labor  of 
scarcely  less  j)erplexing  than  that  of  average 
the  service  maivcs  hours  neccs.-arily  irregular  i 
railroad  trallic.  lMnergt*nci(*s  fre<iuentl\'  occi: 
condition  of  weatlier,  when  men  may  !>e  require 
from  20  to  SO  hours,  tind  in  (Exceptional  castas  i 
ously  at  work  in  train  service  for  'M  hours.  Of 
the  inter(\st  of  the  uwn  nor  the  road,  and  both  ] 
tract  desire  toiavoid  such  occurren<-es.  Consid< 
the  Infhistrial  Commission  from  both  railway 
hood  ollicials  showed  that  In  hours  constitutes 
men:  th()>e  of  lirem«*n  have  been  rcflueed  from 
normal  day  for  telegraphers  and  yardmen  is  al 
men  com[)lain  most  of  long  hours.  In  the  Soi 
ally  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset  and  in  most 
to  11  hours  a  day.  Tiie  track  f(»remen,  ho^v 
I'esponsibh*  for  the  condition  of  the  track  at 
weather  frefjuently  call  out  gangs  of  men  to  r 
of  regular  working  hour-i  orduring  the  night,  i 
oul  pay  for  overtime.  The  feeling  of  the  labi 
railroad  uu  n  is  clearly  stated  in  the  following 
(Ik*  chief  olKeers  of  the  railway  brotherhoods: 

The  necessity  of  changing  tiain  and  engin 
points  where  terminal  facilities  are  jirovided  i*en 
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t)itrarily  fix  the  hoiira  of  lal)or  of  tmin  and  engine  men.  We  think 
3  horn's  of  lalx)r  of  yard  and  office  men  should  be  shortened,  and  wo 
ink  they  could  reasonably  l)e  fixed  by  law.  For  train  dispatchers 
d  yard  employees  in  large  or  bus>'  yards,  8  hours  sliould  constitute  a 
y."  In  all  other  classes  of  service  10  hours  should  be  recognized  as  a 
y's  work,  and  all  time  on  duty  in  excess  of  10  hours  for  a  day's  pay 
ould  be  paid  for  as  extm  or  over  time.  We  should  suggest  an  act 
■ecifying  the  legal  workday  as  above  and  legalizing  claims  for  extm 
ly  for  extra  hours  worked. 

Inasmuch  as  the  protection  of  the  public  demands  that  accidents 
.used  by  overwork  or  over-fatigued  employees  in  the  transportation 
rvice  shall  not  occur,  there  has  Ix^en  considerahit*  legislation  in  sev- 
•al  States  on  the  subject  of  hours  of  hilior  for  lailway  employees, 
en  hours  is  a  legal  day's  work  for  all  classes  of  I'ailway  employees  in 
ew  York,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota.  Several  States  have  statutes  pro- 
iding  that  railway  employees  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work  more 
lan  a  specified  numb(»r  of  continuous  hours,  aitor  which  there  nuist 
e  a  specified  period  of  rest.  Thus  in  (ieorgia  IS  horn's  is  the  maxi- 
lum.  after  which  10  hours'  rest  nuist  follow,  unless  trains  are  delayed 
y  casualti(»s  or  other  causes;  in  Florida,  13  hours  maximum,  after 
rhich  S  hours'  rest:  Ohio,  15  and  8:  Colorado,  IS  and  S;  in  Minnesota, 
8  hours,  at  any  time,  during  one  day  is  permitted,  and  20  hours, 
xcept  in  case  of  casualty,  is  the  maximum,  without  ])eing  followed  by  8 
tours  of  rest;  New  York  and  Michigan,  !^4  and  S;  (</)  and  in  Nebraska 
8  consecutive  hours  is  the  maxinuun.  after  ^vhich  S  hours  for  ivst 
nust  follow. 

The  representatives  of  o  organizations  of  railway  employees,  as^em- 
)led  at  Carnegie,  Pa.,  on  July  4,  iSiK),  to  the  number  of  2,300  men, 
idopted  resolutions  whiih  they  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
states  and  to  lK)th  Houses  of  Congress,  petitioning  for  legislation  to 
restrict  the  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  the  transi>ortation  depart- 
ment of  interstate  railroads  to  8  out  of  24. 

The  following  are  a  few  typical  replies  from  leading  railroads  in 
answer  to  questions  concerning  the  average  length  of  the  working  clay 
in  specified  grades  or  departments  of  service,  and  also  concerning  the 
average  daily  wag<*s  of  men  employed  in  the  sam*^: 

AVEKA(}Ii  HOrUS  OF  LAlltMi  AND  \VAr.K<  I'Klt  DAY.  IW  DKPARTMKNTS. 
[Tilly  miliniy  company  (•prrate-^  '2,.W>  niiUrs  of  line  aiuI  ••ni]>loys  'J-J.SiiJi  luon.] 


Avrnigi.'  I  AveniKt.* 


Car  department 

TraiutportHtiou  di'partinont. 
Motive-power  dopartment . . 


lU'partiipnt.  I     liours    j    wji^ros 

jKT  day.  '  prr  <lay. 

_  |_  ..     _ 

m  I       i.y.i 

lUi  2.  .16 


a  See  Report  of  tlit'  Iiidiistrial  Commission,  Volume  V,  page  27  et  peq. 
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AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  WAGES  PER  DAY,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCrPATIONS. 

[This  niihvuy  company  oiKrates  1,176  mih-s  of  lino  and  employs  ^.000  men. J 


(Mass. 


ricrkP 

A««*ntH 

( H  her  MUition  men 

Enginemen 

Firemen 

CondnctoiN 

Other  trainmen ; 

Maehini>ts 

C:ari)enter> 

Other  shopmen i 

Section  foremtrn 

Ot her  traekmen I 

Switchmen,  tlafnnen,  ele 

Operat<jrH  and  dispatcher* I 


A  vera  jf  I' 

AveniLV 

li<»nrs 

w,ur«^ 

jHLT  dny. 

I-'.T  day. 

10 

SI.-' 

10 

I. '4 

10 

1.:^ 

li  to  1-2 

;>.^i 

«  to  12 

t;  t.»  IJ 

:?.:-' 

t>  to  12 

2.i'7 

10 

2.  :r< 

10 

2.  ic; 

10 

1..S) 

10 

1.4« 

10  ! 

HO 

'-  1 

1.22 

12  ' 

l.tfj 

AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LAIIMK  AND  WAGES  I'ER  DAY,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

[Thi.s  railway  <'ompany  o|)erates  2,2.S8  miles  of  line  and  employs  12,83y  men.] 

In  the  elerical  bnincli  of  the  service  tlie  wii;reH,  of  eoiirr-e,  vary  from  tlie  offi4V  lK>y, 
n reiving  from  $10  to  $15  per  month,  to  tlie  chief  clerkH  and  heads  of  depart uifnt.**  at 
^reat<T  ratcH  of  i>ay.  Time  of  s^erviee,  8  hoiirn  jht  day.  In  the  niainteiianoe-of-\vay 
or  en^ineerinjr  <U']>artment  the  workinjr  <lay  in  10  hoiin<  i)er  day,  and  the  wajrej'  of 
day  hihorers  is  $1.25  per  day.  In  the  mechanical  department  the  avonijre  working 
day  is  from  \)  to  10  hours,  and  the  daily  wajrcs  average  $1.65.  In  the  train  s-erviiv 
trainmen,  locomotive  enjxineers,  an<l  firemen  are  paid  by  the  mile**  run,  and  avenijn* 
from  $55  to  $<)0  per  month  for  hrakemen,  $75  to  $140  jx^r  month  for  C(»iidn»'ti»rs,  ^v> 
to  $100  jKjr  month  for  liremen,  an<l  $t»0  to  $175  per  numth  for  enginwrH. 

AVERA(;E  IKU'RS  of  labor  and  wages  per  day,  by  CLASi^ES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

[Thi>  railway  comi»any  operatt-s  1,219  miles  of  line  and  employs  b,(yX>  men. J 

The  averajre  lenjrth  of  the  working  day  in  the  operating  <lepartment  is  10  hours. 

In  the  mechanical  department  a  shoj)  day  it?  10  hours,  an  oflice  day  8  hounf,  ami 
the  average  day  for  eiiginemen  is  les.«  than  H  hours,  although  then*  are  Home  enjjine- 
house  men  who  work  12  hours. 

AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  WAGES  PER  DAY,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCUrATION.«<. 

[This  railway  eompaiiy  operates  5,32C  miles  of  line  and  employs  21,(^5  men.     A  venire  Icntrth  <»f 
workinj;  <lays  for  all  grades.  10  honrs.] 


Main  line. 


-  hrnneh. 


■  branch. 


Class. 


i    Nnm-      Average      ^.  j  AvernKe '    v.„_     "  Ave^Jll^^.• 

l    ^"'»-         .iHilv  ^j^y»-  '     daily     I     ^^^-        dHily 


ber. 


<laily 
wages. 


General  office  clerks 

Station  agents 

( )ther  station  men 

Enginemcn 

Firemen 

<  'oniluclofH 

( >t her  trainmen 

Machinists 

Carpenters , 

Other  shopmen l,4\jr* 

hk*<'tlon  foremen '         M3 

Other  traekmen i      2, 9r>3 

Bwitchmen.  flagmen,  and  watchmen |         608 

Tclogmph  operators  and  dispatchon< 276 

Kmpluyei>»— aoeoinit  floating  equipment , 

All  other  employees  and  laborers 1,419 


330 
4(11 

tm 

430 
441 
456 
1.125 
273 
4'^ 


$1.91 
1.9S 
1.02 
8.6S 
2.21 
3.  .31 
1.97 
2. 72 
2.31 
l.W 
1.51 
Mo 
2.17 
2,25 


Total. 


12,171 


1.G2 
1.88 


wages. 


31  I 

61  I 

62  I 
37 
43  ' 
82 
61 
19 
24 

166 
57 

&17 
68 
16 

""gi'l 

1,118 


waK«-s. 


fl.W 
1.69 
1.26 
3.6:) 
2. 10  I 
3.83 
2.09 
2.66 
2.-28 
1.77 
L4ti 
1.12 
2.42 
2.32 


l.M 
1.71 


352 

fl.'iV 

2f« 

1.74 

590 

1.  JV 

2K3 

3.70 

317 

2. 22 

23H 

.H  :« 

M6 

1.9R 

162 

2.M 

358 

2.24 

1,087 

l.sS 

S2i 

l.f.6 

1.478 

1.1« 

8S4 

2.» 

178 

2.46 

41 

2.34 

i,m 

l.dO 

7,m 


1.87 
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WERAGE  HOITRS  OF  LABOR  AND  WAGES  PER  DAY,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 
[This  railway  comj>any  oi>erates  6,06C  miles  of  line  and  empluys  32,.'>11  men.] 

Track  labor,  10  hours  per  day.     Trackmen  receive  on  an  average  11.25  per  day, 
about  S360  j^er  year. 

Station  lal)or,  10  to  12  houn?  per  day.     The  pay  of  station  labor  varies  in  small 

wns  from  f  1.25  per  day  to  New  York  City,  at  $1.70  per  day.     The  average  annual 

come  is  about  $300,  and  in  New  York  City  a]x>ut  $540. 

Train  employees'  hours  of  duty  vary  with  the  runs.     These  employees  are  i>aid  by 

e  mile  at  various  rates,  passenger  trainmen  averaging  per  annum  about  $<>00;  freight 

akemen,  about  $700;  passenger  conductors,  alxnit  $1,200;  freight  conductors,  about 

00;  Grenien,  about  $840,  and  enginemen,  about  $1,500. 

In  our  shoi)8  machinists?  receive  from  13i  to  28  cent*?  per  hour,  and  average  about 

'20  per  year. 

Machinists'  helpers  receive  from  12  to  18  cents  per  hour,  and  average  about  $480 
?r  year. 

Lathemen  receive  from  17  to  25  cents  i)er  luuir,  an<l  average  about  $700  per  year. 

Boilermakers  receive  from  15  to  30  cents  per  hour,  and  average  about  $750  jKir  year. 

I^)ilermakers'  heliK'rs  average  from  11  to  18  cents  pt»r  hour,  and  average  about 
tSO  jH'r  year. 

Blacksmiths  receive  from  14  to  30  cents  i>er  hour,  and  average  about  $740i)er  year. 

Tinsmiths  receive  from  20  to  23  cents  per  hour,  and  average  about  $750  i>er  year. 

l*luml)ers  receive  23  cents  per  hour,  and  average  about  $745  ]>er  year. 

Gasfitters  receive  18  to  25  cents  per  hour,  and  average  alK)ut  $700  per  year. 

CarjKinters  receive  20  to  23  cents  i)er  hour,  and  average  about  $725  per  year. 

Painters  receive  19  to  24  cents  per  hour,  and  average  about  $700  per  year. 

Pattern  makers  receive  23  to  25  cents  per  liour,  and  average  about  $750  per  year. 

Their  hours  vary  with  tlie  amount  of  work  to  be  done.     Overtime  is  allowed  after 
0  liours,  and  is  paid  for  at  time  and  one-half. 

AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  AND  WAGES   PER  DAY,  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 
[This  railway  company  operalcs  tvJO  miles  of  line  and  employs  2,654  men.] 


Class. 


station  agents 

3ther  stutlon  men 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Section  foremen 

Other  traclcmen ^ 

Switchmen  and  flagmen I 

Operatt)rs  and  dispatchers I'J  and  8 

Other  employees 


Average 

Average 

hours 

daily 

per  day. 

wages. 

12 

rj.M 

12 

1.9S 

10 

4.10 

10 

2.80 

11 

3.78 

11 

2.S:. 

10 

3.1G 

10 

2.75 

10 

2. 15 

10 

2.04 

10 

1.51 

10 

2.61 

12  and  8 

2. 52 

10 

2.:«J 

TOTAL  YEARLY  P:ARNIN(;S  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES.  BY  CLASSES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 
[This  railway  company  ofwrates  2.0.S7  miles  of  line  and  employs  25.:ns  men.] 

Class. 


General  office  clerks 

Station  agcntji 

Other  station  men. . 

Enginemen 

Firemen. 


Conductors 

Other  trainmen 

MachiniHta 

Carpenters 

Other  shopmen 

Bectlon  foremen 

Other  trackmen 

Bwitchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen 

Telenaph  operators  and  dispatcherR 

Xmpjoyees— account  of  lighterage  department . 
iJl  other  employees  and  laborers 


Total  yearly 

Average 
duilv 

earnings. 

wages. 

S<>.W,4f>l.fi5 

$2. 13 

5tiS,ttV3.;y> 

1.97 

4,-25I,7()5.12 

1.K5 

l,ltf2,G(i3.25 

3.82 

().J2,5y3.20 

2.08 

761,072.00 

3.29 

3.351,270.00 

2.00 

422,858.05 

2.:i6 

748,980.25 

2.23 

1.197,408.20 

1.92 

452,294.40 

2.33 

1,747,883.56 

1.49 

776,426.30 

1.49 

823,03L30 

1.91 

198,797.55 

1.70 

976,277.08 

1.69 

Avt  rHirr 

Av 

-r..-: 

li-n;r> 

■*: 

:.: . 

!••  r  iliiv. 

Uii 

•-• 

S4     • 

«« 

•    •■ 

VI 

If 

!•) 

1     - 

IJ 

1     . 

M 

I.    i> 

IJ 

1  ;• 

"    1«* 

I.  " 

I«; 

■.. 
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Tlji-  av«T.i£f«'  liMiirs  t,i  h\}ftr  iMT«lay  \vi*n'  a.-»  fi>lliiW'.:  Train rii«»n.  10  h<iiii>:  telt-jni: '« 
M-rviit?,  lOliniir-;  lnuki!:i  n  aiitl  liri'l'^iMiun.  1m  hours:  ir.*-i-haiii^-s.  li)  hmirs:  l;J-.ri'r-. 
lo  liMiir-:  .Htatinii  Tnt-n,  11  li«»!ir.-:  imilmikmt.- aii«l  tiri.Mji»-n.  ^X  h-iiir*. 

AV!:i:A«iK  iiMiu-iM   i.AiMi:  anI):v.\'.i>  it-I:  Ijay.  hy«i.a--k-  i»r  i»  iri'ATii»N>. 


Kii.:iri— r« 

KiPiin-n.  wliiv- 

r'l.niiiM-ior- 

TriiiiiiiHii.  Mliii*- 

Olii-niinr- 

S.M-t  i.  .11  f.  .r.-iji.-ii 

!*iiiii<in  III -11 

VMriliiK-ii 

Sli«i|iiiii-Ii 

l.ili-.ri  r:. 

T\n'  iihovi'  '.»  r;iil:<»;i'U  <)}»<: :im.'  :i  t')1:il  of  'S\,^tn1  liiil«\s  of  lino.  an<l 
«'i!jplov  a  total  of  l:i."i.ll:>  vu".],  S<>  far  a>  wa<ri'>  sin»  *'onm'n«-t!,  in 
<a-r-  wlurr  ctjiiipaii-tiii^;  t-aii  !»!'  uuvlr  uilli  tin*  tiifuivs  of  th«»  Inti-r- 
statf  < 'oiiiiniTrr  ( 'o!niiii-->i(>ii.  tlio  av(M-auo  <>f  thf^ii*  ri'j)li(»s  do  not  varv 
<rr<atly  from  tin-  li^/iinw  <jiiot('(l  in  t!i*»  Coniinission's  statist ic-^.  Ktit 
s(  rvc  to  sliow  >oiii<'\vliat  tin*  tlro^nM.  of  variation  in  tin;  data  xi>td  in 
making'  n\)  tin*  ( 'oniUji- -ioiiV-  nior*'  jri'nt'ral  avrrajr**. 

Tlu'  <jH"<tioii  of  wj»,:i'N   i-,  :i  much  ?ru)re  dj'halablo  ono  and  i^^  apt  to 
t-aiisiMnorr  frirtioii  hrtwrrii  <-m]»loyfr  and  cmoloyt-t*  thtin  that  t}\'  lioui-. 
ln«!rr'l.  th«'   Iatt*'r  nsiially   r«'<ol\t's   it.-<'lf  into  a  cont^'.-^t  for  j^av  Tn!- 
<»V!'!"liin«*  and  th'Trior.*  h«M-omi'-  in  I'rality  a  qiu'^lion  of  wat^iv*-.      Noj 
w  hIi'-lantlinL''  mm  .Ton-  roinplaint-.  r.-.|u-ci;dly  from  \\ir  lowt-v  «rra«i*- 
o!"  i;iilr(;ad  la!)or,  v.  liirh  riaini   to   \>r   undrrpaid.  thi»  <»;i"m-ral   I»'Vi-i  of 
v.;i<jt''  in  i"aili'n:id  «niplf'ynn'nt  i-  maiiitaim'd  uith  i)roI)ai»Iy  Ir--<  \a:*ia- 
ti<JM  than  in  ij:o-I  (Icn-.i'tJipnt- of  iii'!i:-t  ry.      l>iMin;r  tlu^  trado  di'i.Tr.-.- 
>lf-n   <»i"   I'^'-'l.  \.!;i(h    wa-^    i'"ll    hy  I  hr  trLin-poj-tation   husin(»«'S.   wiv^t^ 
r.'dih  linns  \v»ii'   noi    iiiad**  cxri-pl   :ts  a  U*M  n'M)ii,:ind  sonn»  ii-ailin"" 
railroad  sy.-.tcm<  nj:iir.tain"d  ihcir  old  ralo  tlimn^diout  the  prrivxi  of 
(bMr<--ion.     Otlnis   ir.ln.-«-il  \vajj-f-.  Imt  iiavo  since  iinM^asod  tlu'in  «■» 
th.'  «;KI  ralr-^  or  hi-litr  o!!C-. 

With  irf«-rr!n'!'  to  til-  luiU!-^  (if  lahor,  it  i-^  <pH'^tit»naM»^  whctlur 
(inii  imir  '.'ui.iiii.ijt-.  ;{hd  ill''  jMr-i-ni  hiuli  <1»*;^  ri  r  ««f  int<'n.-ity  of  si»ivi«.»' 
\v=  :;M  iu-tif\  an  >'-\\-  \\v  ihiy  :>  a  >tandard  for  all  railways  of  il:-- 
(•n-.ir.iry.  Thi*  f.i  I-  of  ihr  <:i-'.'  >ho\v  thst  on  fa>t  ('\i)ri'ss  traiii>i  na-n 
in  t!:!'  Main  >.  !'\  In*  fr«'i|U'ntiy  Wi>rk  li'>-ithan  that  at  tli*»  pri'Sf»nt  tiinr, 
>n:.ii- (.f  tlj  in  ma!;in;_r  j/ocnl  wairc-»  nn  the  milca^jfr  hasis  with  r>  or  iI 
lio!!r>^  \vo:l<in«^  limi-  p.-r  day.  It  is  also  rh'ar  that  many  (M>oiionrK* 
foriv  •.  tin*  at  woil;  in  the  transportation  hnsincss  to  lix  u  day's  work 
at  or  as  nrar  lo  houis  as  po<>iihh«.  This  stMMn.*^  to  Ix?  the  iHiiiil  of 
oqidlihrinm  at  which  the  <M'onomi(*  interests  of  Iioth  omployor  luid 
omploycc  under  exi>tiii«^  conditions  can  Iiest  luoet. 
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SX7NDAY  WORK  AND  REST. 

The  peculiar  conditions  of  I'ailway  tmffio  not  only  make  lon^  and 
regular  hours  often  necessary,  but  requii*e,  especially  in  certain 
t-anches  of  the  service,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  Sunday  work, 
his  is  a  frequent  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  railway 
nployees.  From  replies  received  frotn  the  leading  railway  c<;m- 
anies  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  intention  of  such  employers  to  limit 
unday  service  to  the  nece^ssities  and  requirements  of  their  business, 
'here  seems  to  be  a  very  general  re<*ognition  that  such  a  ix)licy  is  in 
ae  interest  of  the  lalx)r  force  and  must  l^e  cjirricd  out  to  guarantee 
fliciency.  The  requirements  of  the  service  vary  greatly  on  certain 
oads.     The  following  cases  will  serve  as  illustrations: 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  employing  over  22,0(H)  men  and 
»perating  about  2,3i)0  miles  of  line,  reports  that  10  per  cent  of  its 
niploj-ees  in  the  car  department,  25  per  cent  in  the  transportation 
leixirtment,  and  20  per  ccmt  in  tlie  motive-power  department  are 
•e<iuired  to  work  on  Sunday.  Another  railway  company,  employing 
i,0oO  men,  reports  the  following  percentag(\s  recjuired  for  Sunday 
.vork:  Enginemcn,  firemen,  conductors,  and  brakcmen,  20  per  cent; 
station  agents,  50  per  cent;  clcM'ks,  10  per  cent;  telegraph  operators, 
}5  jx^r  cent.  The  Chicago  (ircat  Western  Railway  Company,  employ- 
ing nearly  4,000  men,  reports  that  a))out  35  yxn'  cent  of  its  total 
employees  are  recpiired  to  work  on  Sunda}'.  The  Chicago,  Indianap- 
olis and  Louisville  Railway  Company,  employing  over  2,oo0  men, 
reports  80  per  cent.  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  lliiilway 
Company,  employing  11, 7(H)  men,  reports  ''  probably  less  than  20  per 
cent.-'  The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  ("hit^ago  and  St.  Louis  Railway 
Company,  employing  12,800  men,  n»ports  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  engineering  deimrtment  about  20  per  cent;  in  the  mechanical 
dei>artment,  which  iiK'ludes  inspectoix,  repairers,  car  cleaners,  and 
roundhouse  men,  about  2S  per  cent,  and  in  the  train-service  depart- 
ment about  25  per  cent.  The  Illinois  Central  liiiilroad  Company, 
employing  nearly  32,000  men,  rei)()rts  that  all  stations,  warehouses, 
and  places  for  receipt  or  delivery  of  freight  an*  closed  on  Sunday,  and 
practically  none  of  the  employees  in  these  grades  an*  rc^cjuired  to  be 
on  duty.  In  engine,  train,  and  yard  service,  the  reqiiin^nients  vary 
according  to  the  volume  of  business.  In  busy  seasons  it  is  customary 
to  move  many  trains:  at  other  times  but  a  siuall  number.  It  is  pro])a- 
ble  that  in  engine,  train,  and  yard  service,  one-half  of  the  employees 
are  sometimes  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  the  pro|X)rtion  l)eing 
greater  in  a  heavy  season  and  less  in  a  light  season.  In  the  road 
department  probably  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  work  on  Sunday. 
Another  Western  road,  employing  2,000  men,  reports  that  80  per  cent 
of  enginemcn  and  firemen,  50  per  cent  of  station  agents,  practicall}' 
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all  switchmen,  flagmen,  and  Avatchmen,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  tele- 
graph operators  have  Sunday  work.  Another  Western  road,  employ- 
ing 5,000  men,  reports  that  20  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  theoixTat- 
ing  department  work  on  Sunday  and  about  15  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
mechanical  department.  Still  another  road,  emploj'ing  17,500  mm, 
reports  that  20  per  cent  of  all  employees,  on  the  average,  work  <»n 
Sunday;  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Company,  employing  alwut 
11,000  men,  reports  about  15  per  cent;  the  New^  York  Central, 
employing  32,500  men,  about  20  per  cent;  the  Oregon  liailroad  and 
Navigation  Company,  employing  3,700  men,  about  50  per  cent:  the 
Southern  Railway,  employing  25,000  men,  about  10  i^er  cent,  and  on 
the  Southern  Pacific,  employing  31,000  men,  between  one-fourth  and 
one-third  of  the  total  nuni])er  of  employees  work  Sunday,  while  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  employing  5,600  men,  about  2i)  jier 
cent  arc  required  for  Sunda}^  work. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that  there  is  i^onsidemhle 
variation  in  the  demands  of  employers  for  Sunda}'  work.  The  figurcji 
quoted  do  not  mean  that* so  large  a  percentage  are  required  to  work 
every  Sunday,  but  that  for  these  men  Sunday  work  is  frequent  and 
probabh'  of  suflBicient  amount  to  wan-ant  the  conclusion  that  they  do 
not  get,  with  any  degree  of  regularity',  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 

Many  States  have  statutes  regulating  the  observance  of  Sunday, 
intended  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  laborers  to  rest  one  day  in  the 
week,  but  these  statutes  are  usually  liberallj'  construed,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  transportation  service.  Railway  president^  in  their 
testimony  before  the  Industrial  Conmiission,  and  practically  all  the 
representatives  of  railway  emplo^'ees,  admitted  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  increase  Sunday  traffic  on  most  niilwaj's,  because  of  the  increased 
mobility  of  population,  which  demands  not  only  regular  i>a.ssenger 
service,  but  additional  service  for  excursions,  and  also  because  of  the 
shipment  of  greater  quantities  of  perishable  freight.  In  Prussia  a 
recent  law  has  been  promulgated  by  theminister  of  public  works  apply- 
ing to  the  State  railways,  by  which  the  hours  of  labor  and  of  rest  are 
fixed  as  follows: 

If  the  duties  require  unremitting  exertion  and  strict  attention,  the 
dail}'  avcmge  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  station  agents,  assistant  station 
agents,  telegraphers,  switching  foremen,  overseers,  and  switchmen 
shall  not  exceed  8  hours,  and  the  duration  of  a  single  task  shall  not 
exceed  10  hours,  while  that  of  conductors  and  brakemen  shall  not  exceed 
14  hours,  with  certain  minor  exceptions.  The  daily  hours  of  labor  of 
all  train  emploj'ces  shall  on  the  average  for  the  month  not  exceed  11 
hours  daily,  while  the  single  task  shall  not  exceed  16  hours,  and  long 
hours  may  be  required  only  when  succeeded  by  proportionately  long 
terms  of  rest.    The  rest  must  bo  taken  at  home,  as  &r  as  possible, 
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ii:  t hf  nijjrht.     The  dnWy  avera^a^  of  hourB  for  locomotive  **ii]ployees 

R*  inontli  shiill  not  cxc«_*c*cl  10  hours,  and  ia  no  single  ca*>e  cxoecd 

n!<fKmtivo  hours.     Every  ix^i'son  iiteadily  ornployed  in  the  train 

cc  sUM  havi^  ut  hMist  i?  dny^  of  rest  per  nionth;  the  period  of  re?;t 

e  train  and  locomotive  employees  at  their  resix^ctive  homes  .shall 

»e  lejMJ  thiin  10  coni*ecutive  hour?«.     The  prineiples  underlying  this 

ian  law  have  been  embodied  successfully  in  some  of  the  State 

Htl<m  in  this  country.     The  most  effective  remedy  i:^  lejri.slation 

ding  a  maximum  number  of  hours  pBr  day,  after  which  a  specitied 

period  is  recjuired,  an<l  also  reo-u luting  the  maxifiiutii  number  of 

iiVH  per  week  or  per  month  in  which  men  mav   bi?  rinnjovrd,  after 

hich  ft  speeitled  i>eriod  of  re^t  must  be  allowed 

Mn  Fnink  I*.  Sarj^ent.  ^rund  masti»rof  the  Brotiii^riioud  ut  Loeomo- 
ive  Firemen,  in  hU  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  (/^) 
fiatcd:  ^*We  believe  that  there  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  niihvay» 
i  di.Hposition  to  be  as  fair  and  e<|uita)de  in  the  establishment  of  hour^ 
ti  lalnjr  fur  train-service  employees  as  is  praeticnble  with  the  business 
0  liandle.     There  has  been  a  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  cotnpanies  to  abolish  Sunday  work  just  as  far  as  tiiey  can  do 
t,  and  there  is  a  jyreat  deal  Ie8w  Siuiday  work  done  to-day  than  there 
5  or  tt  years  aj^o*     The  ori^nuiizations  have  ^one  on  record  as 
o^iinst  Sunday  labor,     Th*'  men  want  Sunday  to  be  w*ith  their  f ami- 
rs; they  think  they  should  have  it;  they  believe  when  they  have 
orked  (J  days  there  should  be  a  day  for  re^t,  and  that  should  be  on 
uTiday.    At  thesan^e  lime,  they  realize  that  there  is  a  certain  demand 
f  the  public  which  the  milroad  companies  must  respond  to/'     Mr, 
largent  ali<o  pointed  out  tliat  in  the  Kew  England  States  very  little 
unday  work  is  done,  while  railroad  men  in  the  We,st  are  pretty  gen- 
rally  engaged  on  Sundiiy, 

The  represenlativef5  of  5  of  the  railway  employees-  brotherhoods  and 
rders  signed  a  joird  statement,  in  which  they  said  that  **the  running 
f  tniins  on  Sunday  ^should  be  aboli.shed  as  far  as  practicjible.^'  Mr, 
B.  Stic^ney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway 
ompany,  along  with  several  other  railway  presidents,  stated  clearly 
his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Conmiission  that  it  is  the  pur- 
se of  the  railroads  to  reduce  Sunday  laljor  as  much  as  possible.  The 
uestion  of  abolishing  it  altogether  was  discussed  by  President  Calla- 
ay*  of  the  New  York  CentraU  atid  President  Covven,  of  the  Balti- 
ijore  and  Ohio,  who  maintairied  that  it  would  not  lie  possilde.  Many 
ther  witnesi<es  ixiinted  out  the  ways  in  which  such  restrictive  legisla- 
iori  Its  already  exists  is  evaded,  as  for  example  by  attaehing  one  mr 
f  perishable  freight  or  a  car  of  animals,  which  would  suffer  if  left 
tanding,  to  a  train  composed  of  goods  the  transportation  of  wdiich 


a  See  Report  of  Hit*  huluMrml  Com  mission,  V.^lutui-  IV,  fmgft  S*i, 
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would  bo  prohihitt.'d  by  liiw  in  soino  Stuto*^.  M 
tives  of  the  railwjiv  rom})iinio^  ii*^si»rt  that  no  1 
joct  is  \vis(\  unci  tho  niuttor  may  In*  safoly  left  t 
inten^sts  of  the  eonipanios,  \viru*h  tln\v  state  to  I 
sarv  Sunday  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ce€ 
in  its  narrower  <*onst ruction,  seems  to  many  en 
operation  of  the  road  7  days  in  the  week  if  the  bu 
This  has  refonMjee,  of  rourse,  to  the  mechanieal 
ecpiipment  rather  than  to  its  hibor  force.  Mr.  W 
superinteiid(Mit  of  th«*  Mantua  Transfer  of  the 
Company,  and  autiior  of  the  History  of  the  1 
C'()mi)any,  who  has  had  undiM*  his  direction  a  hir«^< 
in  t\w  handlin*r  of  frciirht,  has  measured  in  tons 
handled  on  >u<'cessive  days  after  tht»  seventh  da; 
He  took  specified  irroui).-  of  m;Mj  and  calculatec 
per  man  handled  on  the  cijjfhth,  ninth,  and  ten 
al'trr  the  seventh.  ei<rhth,  and  ninth  days,  resju 
service  and  compared  tiiese  with  the  amount 
tifroii])s  of  men  on  succtv^sive  days  after  ♦>  days 
and  1  day  of  rest.  Ib^  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
has  been  (mu ployed  on  Sunday  after  it  days  pre' 
product iv«*  value  on  the  follow in<x  Monday  deci 
per  <-ent.  and  as  day  was  abided  tt)  day  the  vedii 
tinned  to  increase."  He  has  also  >aid  that  the 
tion  indicated  that  tin*  shrinkaire  in  ])roductive 
(ji!;«!itity  and  quality  of  work  fh>ne. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  OVEBT 

In  discussinir  tin*  quc.-lion  (»!'  waj^es  and  wr 
ah-eady  siu-n  that  tin*  controversy  over  the  ma 
tinje  resolves  itself  freijuently  into  a  (piestion 
overtim*'.  Mo^t  railroads  jillowpay  for  overtin 
(»nij)!ove<\s.  either  at  reLfuhir  or  at  hijrher  rate 
other  classes  of  employees  are  not  allowed  ]xi} 
(jMcntly  <-alhMi  upon  to  work  overtime.  Whc 
pi»  rework  ba^is  the  qu«'stion  <d'  overtime  randy 
al.-so  tht're  is  somctiujes  a  dispute,  bcc^iuse  the  i 
re<Miires  frei]u<*nt  exj-c-^sively  lon*^  jx'ritwls  of  w« 
ees  as  a  ela-^s  feci  tiie  strain  of  overtime  deman< 
most  (hqnirtments  of  indu>t!'y.  The  views  of  t 
in  their  labor  or^nuiizations  (i/)  ami  in  the  ind 
emj)loyc(vs  of  all  classes  made  to  the  Industriii 


<'Si»oal.so  ill  thi*?  cdrmcciiMM  tlu-  tc.-itiinony  of  Mr.  11.  I 
siMitative  of  the  leiiHing  hr.)thiMlniodH,  Report  of  the  Iiuiiw 
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iinmod  up  as  follows:  Overtime,  resulting  in  excessively  long  hours, 
lould  he  prevented,  if  possihle,  h}-  requiring  the  roads  to  employ 
ifficient  men  to  meet  the  demands  of  busy  seiisons,  and  all  other 
^maiwls  except  those  arising  from  accidents  and  unforeseen  emergen- 
es.     All  overtime  should  be  paid  for  at  the  regular  nites,  if  occur- 
ng  during  the  daytime  or  ordinary  working  day.  and  at  time-and- 
ne-half  rates  if  at  night  or  on  Sunday.     Many  of  the  roads  do  this  at 
le  present  time:  others  do  not.     The  existing  pnicti(H>  may  be  gath- 
re<l  from  the  following  statements:  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
\'   system,   employing   81.000   men,    pays   for   overtime    in    certain 
ranches  of  its  service,  chieily  tli<»  operating  de))artm(Mit,  at  the  reg- 
ular rates  as  a  rule.     The  Boston  and   Maine  Kailroad,  employing 
iver  ^:i,(X)0   men,  does    not   allow  overtime  in    the  car  department 
xcept    in   cases   of    wrecks,    when    the   men   are   paid    :>o    per  cent 
'Xtni.     It  does  allow  overtime  in  the  transportation  and  motive-power 
lepirtments  at  regular  rates.     Overtime  at  the  regular  lates  for  all 
employees  outside  of  the  general  oifice  force  is  allowed  on  the  Bur- 
ington.  Cedar  Kapids  and   Northern   Railway,  the  Chesapeake  and 
3hio  Rjiilway,  the  Clev(»land.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Hail- 
«\ay,   the  Delaware,   Lackawanna  and   Western   Kailroad,   the   Jjake 
Shore  and  Jlichigan  South<»rn  Railway,  the  Michigan  Central  Rail- 
roiul,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.   Marie  Railway,  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  the  Southt»rn  Railway 
Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Henver  and  Rio  Grande 
Knilroad,  the  Coh)rado  and  Southern   Railway,  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  and  the   Interirational  and 
Great  Northern  Railroad.     The  la>t-name(l  road  allows  pay  for  extra 
time  at  regular  rates,  except  to  agents,  whose  pay  is  adjusted  so  as  to 
cover  extra  time.     A  number  of  the  roads  make  no  allowance  for 
extra  time  for  operators,  station  nn^n,  and  section  foremen.     This  is 
true  of  the  Plant  Sy.^tem,  the  RMo  (Jrandi^  We>tern  Railway,  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Fort  Scott  and  Menjphis  Railroad,  the  Delaware  and  lIu(N')n 
Company,   the   Chicago   (in^at   Western    Railway,   the   Chicago   and 
Eastern   Illinois   Raih'oad  Company,  and   doubtle-s    this  rule   holds 
true  of  many  otluM-  roiid-^  wht^n^  the  <piestion  was  not  answered  sj)!*- 
cilically. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  is  a  notai)le  exception,  in 
that  it  pays  nearly  all  class(\.;  of  men  for  extra  time,  usually  at  the  reg- 
ular mtes,  except  the  men  iit  shops,  who  are  ))aid  one  and  o!ie-hnU*  time 
for  all  extni  time  worked  between  the  hours  of  {\  p.  m.  and  T  a.  m.  and 
on  Sundji3*s;  all  regular  section  men  are  paid  extra  time  for  all  labor 
performed  over  10  hours  j)er  day,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  time, 
and  at  the  ssune  rates  for  Sunday  labor.  It  is  i[uite  customary  to  pay 
shopmen  at  the  higher  nite  of  one  and  one-half  time  for  extra  work. 
In  the  transportation  department  this  is  mi-ely  the  pmctiee.     The 
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pnu'tii'O  of  tlio  Missouii  Piuilic  Kuihviiy  Company,  which  employs 
over  21,000  men,  is  also  somewhat  exeei)tional,  in  that  it  allows  i»xtni 
pay  for  overtime  in  excess  of  10  hours  per  day  to  operators,  tminiDcn. 
yaidnnMi,  and  all  additional  employe(\s  except  a  few  who  wtirk  11  tmd 
1:^  hours  per  day.  OHice  labor  is  on  the  basis  of  an  ei«^ht-hour  (hiy. 
and  overtime  is  exceptional,  althouj^h  whon  re(iuired  is  not  piid  fav. 
Many  roads  have  a  schedule  preseri))in<(  a  different  rate  of  pay  for 
overtiuie  for  different  classes  of  employees.  Thus  the  Kio  (vntiith' 
Wi^-^torn  Railway  pays  station  men.  other  thjui  station  airents,  lo  per 
I  c(»nt  of  the  day  rate  per  hour;  engineers,  80,  81),  and  40  cenl>   p<'r 

!  hour;   tircmcn,    :^5   and    L^tJir    cents    per   hour;   conductors,    l^:>    ctwils 

I  per  hour;  other  trainmen,  li;*)  <'ents  per  hour;  machinists,  cariKMitor*^, 

I  and  of  her  shopmen,  15  per  cent  of  the  day  rate  j)er  hour;  trackmen, 

i  other  than  .section  foremen  and  miscellaneous  employees,  lo  per  cent 

I  of  the  da}'  rate  per  hour;  and  switchmen  and  lla<:men,  2.")  jind  i'J>  c*Mits 

I  per  hour.     The  New  York  CiMitral  and  Hudson  Kiver  Railroad  C\>in- 

;  pany  allows  shop  emj)loyees  overtime  aft(»r  lo  hours,  and  pays  tln'Ui 

I  at  one  and  one-half  rate.     The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  u  j)ro- 

vision   for  trainmen  by  which,  when  delayed  over  2  hours,  lln^y  are 
paid  for  overtinH\  and  in  computin<r  delayed  time  for  delays  exeeed- 
in<r  -  hours,  the  iirst  :!  hours  are  included.     The  rate  for  conduct<ii's  is 
80  cents  per  hour,  and  for  brakemi^n  '20  <-<Mits  per  hour.      Varclmin, 
who  do  not  work  by  the  h<nir,  are  paid  for  overtime  at  re«rular  rate<. 
but  yard  and  train  men  perform  Sunday  labor  without  extra  com])en- 
sation.     In  the  maintenance-of-way  department  all  employees  work  1«» 
hours  yiov  day.  and  are  paid  for  overtime  at  n^ijfular  rates,  except  wh«'n 
it  occuis  at  nitrht  or  on  Sundays,  when  they  are  allowed  time  anil  one- 
half.     The  Lehi<ih  Valley  Railroad  pays  traiiunen  for  extra  linn'  after 
V2  hours  at  the  rate  of  one-tiMith  of  a  day  for  each  additional  hour; 
yardnn'n   at  the  sauK^    rat*^  aftt'r  11    hour*^:  and  shopmen  at   projx>r- 
tionate  r.ites  aft<M-  10  li«)urs. 

The  most  frequent  complaint  made  by  .section  foremen,  trick 
foriiuen,  teleirraphcr<.  and  i'i»i)res<'ntatives  of  division  ortriniizations 
concerns  the  hardship  of  bein^^  retjuired  to  work  fretiuently  ov<»rtime 
without  «»xtra  i)ay.  Well-informed  representatives  of  the  trackmen 
arirne  for  leiri-^lativt'  rc>triction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  and  more  ^en«M-al 
enfor<M'ment  <d'  rules  providin.tr  for  extra  pay  for  overtime,  in  I  lie 
interest^  of  the  })ublic,  on  the  urround  that  the  n»sponsibility  of  track- 
men in  look! n*r  after  the  condition  of  the  track.  <»siHvially  after  heavy 
storms,  is  veiy  ^jfreat;  as,  indeed,  it  is  jil>o  for  t<*le<rnij)h  oi>t»r:it«)iN, 
and  that  tin*  lnu*x  hours  are  a  frequent  cans*'  of  accident,  Un'  whii-h 
men.  futijjTued  by  exce^^sjve  demanils  uj)on  their  strenj,'th,  cjin  not  wtdl 
])C  hekl  responsible. 

The  very  nature  of  railroad  work  ac<*ustoms  the  men  to  irrc^ruUr 
hour<s  and  to  sudden  calls  for  emergency  work,  and  luakes  the  riutom 
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[)ay  for  overtime  a  less  binding  one  than  in  most  departments  of 
iLstry.  It  is  also  less  usual  in  niilway  work  to  eompensate  for 
rtimc  at  higher  rates,  while  in  most  other  branches  of  industry, 
ire  overtime  usually  occurs  as  night  work  or  Sunday  work,  it  is 
lerally  paid  for  at  higher  rates  than  the  ordinary  day  wage. 

RAILWAY  LABOR  AS  A  LIFE  WORK. 

THE  PEBMANENCY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

Railway  employment  is  very  generally  looked  upon  as  a  life  work. 

a  rule  it  is  open  only  to  young  yien,  who  begin  in  the  lower  ranks 
1  work  their  way  up.  They  enter  the  service  w  ith  the  intention  of 
naining  in  it,  and  the  larger  and  better  managed  corporations  pride 
^mselves  in  holding  their  men.  One  railway  corporation,  which 
tploys  an  army  of  over  100,000  men,  has  developed  a  high  degree  of 
>rlt  de  cnrj)s  and  as  nmch  pride  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  their 
iforms  or  other  symbols  of  their  connection  with  the  company  as  is 
stomary  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  Many  other  companies  make  great 
orts  in  this  direction.  The  question  of  permanency,  however,  is 
ry  largely  an  economic  one,  and  depends  upon  two  sets  of  conditions — 
c  causes  and  methods  of  discharge,  and  the  conditions  of  promotion. 

CAUSES   AND   METHODS   OF   DISCHARGE. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  rules  govern- 

g  discharge  in  force  on  the  leading  railroads.     The  causes  for  instant 

smissal  have  been  largely  reduced  in  number.     Boards  of  inquiry, 

>  which  appeal  may  be  taken  in  cases  of  discharge,  are  very  common, 

id  in  some  cases  appeal  can  be  taken  by  the  lowest  gmde  of  lalx)rers 

)  the  highest  officers  in  the  company.     Of  course  the  conditions  gov- 

rning  discharge  vary  greatly,  as  a  rule,  for  the  different  classes  of 

tnployees.     Trackmen  and  day  laborers  are  usually  at  the  mercy  of 

aeir  section  foremen  and  subject  to  instant  dismissal  without  appeal. 

rreat  hardship  sometiiAs  arises  here,  as  in  other  occupations,  b}^ 

eason  of  the  ill-considered  actions  of  bad-tempered  bosses;  but  such 

ibor  is,  of  course,  more  nio})ile  than  grades  of  lal^or  demanding  higher 

kill  and  greater  specialization.     The  Brown  system  of  discipline, 

vhich  will  be  discussed  further  on   in  this  article,  has  done  much  to 

nitigate  the  hardships  arising  from  sudden  or  ill-considered  discharges 

•or  the  higher  ranks  of  employees,  especially  those  in  the  train  service. 

3u  many  roads,  however,  certiiin  causes,  such  as  flagrant  violation  of 

'ules,  intoxication,  insubordination,  dishonesty,  and  gross  carelessness 

)r  negligence,  bring  about  instant  dismissal  without  appeal.     As  the 

nost  trusted  employee  maj''  at  some  time  make  disastrous  blunders, 

K)ine  roads,  even  in  such  eases  as  those  just  enumerated,  take  into  con- 

lideration  his  past  reox>rd,  the  intention  being  to  protect  the  company's 
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int  'rests  and  at  tho  same  tiiiio  to  iMi(*ourago  desiniblo  oiiiplovccs.  On»* 
road,  cmplovin^ir  s,oon  mon,  has  a  hoard  of  in<iuiry  consistiiic*' of  \n*i 
loss  than  :^  oHircrs,  a])i)ointod  to  invostiirato  all  rasos  of  violation  nf 
rules,  niiscondin't.  and  notjrlijronco:  tho  punishment  for  minor  olfen-.*s 
not  l)ein<r  suspension  for  lo  to  :io  days,  as  frecpiently  oecurs  on  oth«r 
nvids,  hut  a  reprimand  which  is  entered  on  reeord  and  ec)ntrilmte-  v* 
what  may  su})>e(|uently  bo  denoti^i  ••aeounuilated  had  roeortl."  A<jr;rr.i- 
Vi:t'Hl(»tlVn**es  :«re  ])unislied  hy  this  l»oard  hy  sus])ension  for  /io  day>i>r 
more,  and  for  unpardontihl*^  ofrens(v<,  sueii  as  ineompetencv.  intoxii:!- 
tioii.  iri'oss  ne*^KHt.  and  •'a^'vumulated  had  reeord."  the  punishnienr  i- 
di>mis>al. 

Another  road.   emj)loyinir  ahr»ut  4J'hm)  nn»n.    retpiires  jiU   suporin- 
t«»ndents  antl  division   olVirers.  shop  foremen,  et<'.,  to  keo[>  j)cr>oTjal 
n'cord'-  of  all  the  men   unrit^r  their  direction,  and  everythinj^  whii  h 
tend>    to    indicate    ilsat    a    man    is    in<-ompet«'nt    is   entered    on    lhe-»* 
records     foiyet fuliK*-^--.   ohstinatJMiey.s,   cai'elessness,    laziness.    <»r    if  !i 
m:ui  i-^  nnltMl  hy  liis  >uperi(jr  ollicer  as  unlu<-ky,  not  eeont)nii<-:iL  uncon- 
tn'ilahjp     for  iill  the>e  thintr>  th(»  same  n^-ord  is  mad*':  al>o  fnv  di-a 
or«»vahli'  tlcm»  aiioi'.  <juarrelsome  and  me(ldios(»me  disposition.  pers(»i!:i! 
u;)«lcaidines<,  pmncness  to  »ros>ip  or  {o  stir  up  dissension.   iinej(':in 
lan^MiaiLre.   intemi)enince.   or  othej-  viciousness.      The   worst  rjisr<«  nr.' 
invi'siiiTJitcil.      When  a  man's  record   h«M-omes  worse  than   the  <r<»ii*'ral 
averajLTc  h«^  may  Ih'  di>.mi-><Ml   from  the  servic**.     Another  road  stat«'^ 
ihat  "surh  acts  r.s  di>h)yalty.  iiit«Mnperani'e,  di>hon«'sty.  or  Lrnws  i-ar«'- 
le<sne.--,  or  vrrlous  oilcns;--  of  like  nature,  will  he  <*onsiilered  a^  >uf- 
l'n*ieiit  cau-e  f(jr  di-mi<.-Ml.      A  chai'»iv  will  ht»  made  on  the  ref()rcl  hook 
of  i\'erv  c:i>e  of  nr-LihTt  ol'  duty,  violation  of  t!ie  rules  or  re^ulati«»n-, 
accidents  nol    meriting-  di<!iii><:il,  improp^'r  condu<'t,  etc.      In<t<*ad  of 
su«^])en^i«'n  hxccpl    fo]*  i:i\  «->liL''alion)  the  em))loy(H»  will   he  alh)\vrd  t<^ 
cnntinui*  .a   W(»rk.     C'rcdju  u<  well  us  demei'it.s   will  he  ^riven  on  an 
employec%.  ri'cord.      I)i-mi-sa!   i<  determined   hy  a  man's  reeord  anti 
(M  ci;i'>:   when   thi-- dcMion^tiates   hi-   untitne---   foi*  the  sei-vice.*'     On** 
W'-vt'iii  road  cmployiiiir  nxci-  .■),nu;»  nir,!  |);j^  :i  I'lde  whit'h  is  typical  of 
iii'iiy  (»1I-.'r  ro!nN,  ])\-  whi<']i  an  cmj)l(»ycc  i^  not  <lismis>ed  for  violation 
of  nilc-j  without  a  thf»rou,u'h  invcslliialion,  at  which  he  is  allowed  to  he 
]j:'c  <  lit.  :i;id  :'t  whicli   he  al-o  may  he  rej)res«'nled   !>y  other  eMijdoyee- 

1  ic'  \ital  iMiints  in  [ho  (jur-;|ion  (»f  fliM-1ia»\v:e  are  the  MM'ioustiess  of 
th'  otl"en-«-  f)t)ii)  iiic  pf»int  nf  vie\^  of  the  service,  the  past  record  of 
the  Msan.  and  his  j)r.)mi-e  of  future  usiM'ulness.  Formerly  nothin«f 
luil  the  tirst  poii»t  was  taken  into  consideration.  l{eeently  tlio  intro- 
dr.'iiori  of  the  T.row  )i  sy>lcni  of  discipline,  or  somothin<f  siinihir  to  it, 
on  many  roads  has  o"iven  the  socoiul  j>oint  very  pfroat  proniinom*e. 
The  third  jjoint  nu'iitioncd  is  ^rradually  tinding  it*  way  into  active 
oiH-ratiou. 
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CONDITIONS   OF   PROMOTION. 

[ost  of  the  railroads  apply  veiy  strict  civil-service  rules  to  qucs- 

s  of  promotion.     The  previous  record  of  the  employee,  the  results 

arious  examination  tests,  both  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 

ice  and  at  recurrinj^  periodic  intervals  since  that  date,  constitute 

record,  on  which  a  claim  for  promotion  must  rest.     Very  little 

timent  or  bad  politics  has  any  chance  in  railroad  work.     Some  of 

most  successful  railroad  companies,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  sys- 

i,  pride  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  their  hit»"hest  oflicers  have 

lost  invariably  come  up  from  the  lowest  ranks. 

Another  point  which  may  be  rei^arded  almost  as  a  peculiarity  of 

Irosul  .service  is  that  promotions  are  usually  made  within  the  service, 

1  tninsfers  from  one  road  to  another  are  the  exception  rather  than 

rule.     Seniority  of  service  plays  a  considera])le  part  in  <:ifoverning 

linary   promotions    wh«»re   many  candidates  are  available.     Some 

ids  directly  encouraj^e  all  the  hii^her  officials  to  see  that  men  are  in 

ining  constantly  for  higher  positions,  thus  maintaining  a  sort  of 

item  of  understudies  for  all  the  more  important  positions.     One 

id  prints  this  rule: 

In  case  of  a  vacancy,  either  by  death,  resignation,  dismissal,  or  pro- 

>tion,  or  in  case  of  a  new  position  being  created  or  additional  force 

ing  required  in  any  position  above  the  lowest  rate  of  pay.  the  most 

pable  man  in  any  lowei'  position  should  be  promoted  to  fill   the 

cancy,  no  matter  in  what  )»ranch  of  the  service  he  may  be.     In  order 

have  material  worthy  of  promotion  in  every  branch  of  the  service, 

will  1)e  necessary  for  heads  of  ollices.  departments,  aiul  divisions  to 

le<»t  only  the  host  applicjints  for  such  positions  as  stud<Mits,  appren- 

*es,  office  boys,  clerks,  operators,   switchmen,   hrakemen,  firemen, 

ction  foremen,  etc.,  being  the  cl:iss(vs  fi\m\  which  promotions  are 

ost  <*onnnonly  made*,  and  m:ik(»  it  a  rule  not  to  <Mnploy  n<*w  men  for 

\y  position  that  can  be  ;is  >mU  filled  by  promoting  a  man  already  in 

te  ccmipany's  employ.     Proiuotions  from  one  branch  of  the  service  to 

lother  are  di^sirable,  and  ev(M'v  emplov(»e  should  be  encouraged  to 

•quire  a  genenil  knowledge  of  the  business,  especiallv  of  that  brsmeh 

>ward  which   he  hiis  ji   natural   inclination.      To  this  end   heads  of 

Sees,  departments,   and  (livisi(>ns  will  notify  the   general  superin- 

^ndent,  the  general  trafiic  manager,  or  general  manager  of  (Mnployees 

ho  are  especially  worthy  oT  ])iomotion  to  other  dej)artm<»nts.     ('are 

lould  be  taken  not  to  mistakt*  a  man's  unfitness  for  present  work  to  be 

roof  of  a  qualification  for  a  better  position   in  some  other  depart- 

UMits,  but  rather  the  reverses 

Another  road  rei)orts  that  promotion  follows  faithful  and  satisfac- 
ory  work;  promotion  by  seniority  in  the  same  line  of  service  being 
he  rule,  provided  the  |x»rson  next  in  line  has  shown,  with  other  cjuali- 
ications,  undoubted  ability  to  satisfactorily  till  the  vacancj'.  An 
nteresting  test  of  efficiency,  as  well  as  a  rule  for  promotion,  is  now 
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indev  consideration   on   the    IlUnois    Centml    Railrmi  »i^*>n 

aeaily  32,000  men.     The  rule  is  as  follows: 

All  emplovees  win  l)e  regarded  a^  in  the  lino  of  promotion,  inlvitnre 
men!  depending  upon  their  loyulty  to  the  eompany's  interctet?*,  failbfi 
ditehnrge  of  duty,  and  fftpaciiy  for  inerensed  resijonsihility.      KxaJi 
iniitionn  for  promotion  will  ho  held  from  time  to  time  lis    ina 
require<L     Exiuninations  for  promotion  in  tmin  8ervle«>  will   in 
phyhieal  condition*  rules  of  the  transportation  dep  air-l»n£l 

Sractiee,  and  such  8(>eciul  examinations  a,^  the  reu  -of  othn 

epartinonts  may  re«juire.  For  promotion  to  position  ui  ix>tiilui'to] 
the  anplieant  mu;*t  have  had  2  years'  exjierienee  in  tmin  >irr\*iee.  ol 
whieli  the  last  year  i^hall  have  bee'n  in  f  reight^i-ain  seniee,  Emf^lovt  ej 
desiring  promotion  to  eonduetors  must  make  application  in  their  owi 
handwritrng  to  the  tmin  master  for  examination,  in  whieh  thoy  lutuil 
state  their  age,  exiK>rienee,  and  general  i[UalilicationH  for  the  |m«iitifMi, 
Applieanti*  for  the  position  of  enginertiun  nmst,  in  adtiition  to  th 
requirements  of  the  machinery  demrtment,  pasii  examimitioii  a.^  u 
thr'w  phyrti<'al  rtmdition  and  the  rules  of  the  transjM»rtation  di^jiart 
ment*  Applieants  will  be  examined  in  the  onler  of  their  ^L^niority^ 
merit  and  anility  being  equal.  Tbone  who  pans  will  rank  in  tho  3-i*rv* 
iee  from  the  date  of  their  examination,  on  rules  of  the  tnui^|K>rtaitoi]^ 
dejmrtment.  Applicants  who  fail  on  the  tirst  examination  niti3«t« 
within  one  year,  make  written  application  for  reexamination,  Tb 
who  fail  on  the  second  examination  will  he  dropped  from  tli 
Flagmen,  brakemen,  or  tiremen  who  do  not  apply  for  e:s 
w  ithin  5  years  may  be  dropped  from  the  service, 

AH  the  roadsi  try  to  encourage  the  idea  among  their  i'!ii[>' 
employiuent  is  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  eliaraeter,  and  prom 
to  all,  depending  solely  upon  the  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  Si- 
nes*? and  aptitude  for  hirger  responsibility.  In  diseus.sing  tlie  qiu^^tton 
of  the  qualitieations  demanded  in  the  chief  grades  of  ^ervtt-e,  the 
replies  of  the  leading  railroads  have  lieen  cpioted  (page?*  10:i2-lo»%l)^  and 
may  be  referred  to  in  this  connection  al8o  to  show  the  usiml  chanueli 
by  which  men  pass  from  the  lower  gmde.H  of  the  service  to  the  bij[rher, 
Thuia  pai5senger-train  men  arc  usually  promoted  from  frelgbt-tmia 
men,  engineers  from  firemen,  and  so  on  along  the  line.  In  many 
gmdes  no  new  men  iire  employed,  the  com|)4inies  relying  *Kdely  u|jiici 
promotion's  from  other  grades  in  order  to  get  men  with  a  vai'ied  exfiori* 
ence,  also  in  order  to  keep  open  avenues  of  advancement  for  faithlttl 
employees. 

SYSTEMS  OF  DISCIPUNE. 

Railroad  ber^ico  is  exacting*  atid   demands  men    trained  In  all 
ntvss,  prompt  in  obedience  to  orders,  steady  and  reliable  ui   hafa 
Without  the-iie  qualities  in  the  personn«d  of  itjs  laWir  force  ttatnin»*j 
portatiou  comjmtiy  can  do  a  successful  business*     To  Bectir<»  them 
qualities  in  small  liodics  of  men  is  difficult  enough,  but  on  tho  lai 
railroad  systeuiri,  employing  thoiL^andsof  men^  to  secure  Ibetn  nxjiii 
a  high  degree  of  «>fficieticy  in  organization,  gocxl  tmdilioiia|  capaldol 
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The*  analogy  of  mitroad  service  in  it.s  employment  features 

?ic  or^ftuizutioFi  of  uri  iinny  j.s  not  a  forced  one.     With  the  eon- 

idati(»n  of  milnnid  interest^  que.stion»^  eoneendni^  the  luaintenrtneo 

P helpline  have   heeome  inercMtsin^ly  important.     Older  niethoils 
g'iven  way  to  better-though t-out  phms  and  to  the  results  of  cure- 
expei'inieul. 

L>ineiplino  U  adniinistered  on  a  modern  railroad  unnally  in  llire*^ 
•nis:  Firrtt,  innlant  dinmi^sal;  second,  suspension  fr(»m  work  and  pay 
•  a  period  of  from  lU  to  60  days;  third,  reprimand  and  record  of 
ticiency.  Not  many  veal's  ago  the  third  form  of  discipline  was  littlo 
;  to-day  it  has  almost  superseded  the  other  two.  Dit^cipline  i* 
istered  mo^tt  frequently  liy  the  othcer  or  boss  who  immediately 
\scH  the  work  of  the  disciplined  employee.  ThiK^  the  section 
n,  the  yard  master,  the  roundiioui^e  saperintendent,  the  divi.-^ion 
tendent,  the  train  dispateher,  the  station  mtwter  represent  in 
1  the  vla^H  of  men  with  whom  the  decision  in  the  tir^t  instanee 
Formerly  sueh  decision  was  i^enemlly  considered  final,  and  sul> 
to  no  revision  or  appf^il  to  higher  authority.  Now*  in  alin^wt 
case,  such  decision  i.-*  reviewed  liy  at  least  one  officer  in  higher 
ty,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  carried  on  aj)peal  still  further, 
netimes  to  boards  of  inquiiT  made  up  in  part  by  employees  of  the 
ic  rank  as  the  person  under  indicLment,  and  frequently  ^vith  the 
vilege  ruit  only  of  personal  explanation,  but  of  being  personally 
ivsented  by  another  employee  of  the  same  grade.  The  chief  exeep* 
n  to  the  change  just  noted  is  in  the  case'of  seetion  foremen,  who,  on 
ny  road*  and  in  several  sections  of  the  cmintry,  still  have  the  final 
isiun  in  their  hands.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  first  jdaeQ 
h  decisions  afftH.*t  day  labinvrs  and  traekm^n,  who  are  among  the 
st  skilled  employees  and  whose  tenure  of  position  is  less  ijermancnt; 
pd  in  the  second  place  beenuse  sueh  employees  are  usually  recruited 
gangs  by  the  section  foremen,  and  outer  and  leave  the  emploj-  of 
[I*  railroad  eompany  with  their  boss  or  8e<'tion  foreman. 
Where  tJie  metliod  of  administering  discipline  is  chiefly  by  repri- 
tmd  and  recoitl  of  otfenso,  or  on  the  basis  of  a  merit  and  demerit 
K*ord  system,  the  question  of  appeal  is  a  less  vital  one.  The  reasons 
r  the  change  in  ^icntiment  among  the  employers  of  railroad  labor, 
bo  favor  what  is  known  iu§  **di.scii>line  by  reeord,'"  or  more  genenilly 
nijminated  ""the  Hrown  system  of  discipline,'*  beeause  itwiwwoiked 
~^t  originally  by  Mr.  George  R.  Brown,  general  Huperintendent  of 
Fall  Rro(»k  Railway,  New  York,  have  been  ably  and  tersely  staled 
Mr.  A.  D.  Stiekney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  West«*rn  Rail- 
'^y,  in  a  paper  enlithHl  A  Study  of  tlie  Principles  and  ilethods  of 
{ring,  Disciplining,  and    Discharging  Railwfty   Employec«,(rf)     Ho 
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defends  the  discipline  }»y  record  >ysteni,  not  fi 
nor  as  a  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  hibor 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ei)mpa 
attpiition  to  the  faet  that  the  older  method  of  ii 
meant  di^eharjre  lirst  and  ro?isiderati<>n  of  t 
maintains  that  no  employee  should  he  disch: 
clearly  demonstrateil  that  he  is  incompetent. 
the  disehar<fe  should  he  to  improve  the  st»r\  iee. 
tho  man,  nor  primarily  to  jrive  an  object -lessi 
improve  the  service  directly  by  weedinj,'  out 
myn: 

The  improper  use  of  tin*  discharire  has  been  i 
brotherhood  orjj^anizations.  Ajurainst  the  arbiti 
thi\y  have  in  many  strikes  jrallantly  fouj^ht  a 
the  lompanies  to  suffer. 

A  proper  use  of  the  discharp'  re([uiresa  call 
enUion  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  before 
eised.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  can  not  be  p 
in  bad  tem]>er,  or  under  pre-^sure  of  excitemer 

The  haphazard-(iuicker-than  -  li<j:htnin«^-don' 
ui>;fry-if-yiui-do-oti'-comes-your-head  discharj^c 
f H*  t  and  is  always  wron*,^  in  method. 

1  have  noticed  that  the  swiftest  head.>man  is 
pFouioled;  his  ax  seems  to  be  set  on  a  hair  trij 
in  point  of  swiftne-^s  are  t)ie  foremen  of  longe 
and  of  hij^her  grades,  beaiing  various  titles,  w 
roads,  or  even  other  divi^ioI.s  of  the  same  r 
would  wait  until  they  became  acipiainted  witl 
becume  ac([uainted  with  them  and  their  metho* 
the  other,  tliey  would  act  niore  wisely. 

Anotht-r  reason  for  n(»t  using  the  Tlischaru 
that  it  often  weeds  out  new  men  who  make 
through  ignorance  of  the  company's  business  a 
thisdeprive.'^  the  com])any  of  otherwise*  promisi 
err  is  human/'  the  policy  of  discharge  for  c 
having  an  accidiMit  to  one's  train-  -which  was  tli 
roads  and  is  still  larg<'ly  used,  sometinn-s  cut  o 
reconl  of  faiihful  service  and  d(*prived  ihe  con 
blc^  1\)r  j)romotion.  A  man's  t-ompi^tency  cai 
Hingh*  a«t,  but  can  b(*  judicially  and  fairly  mca 
man's  record.     ih\  this  point  Mr.  Stickney  sa> 

As  I  understand  tin*  prescni  r.dministration 
certain  infractions  of  the  rules  relating  to  th< 
lire  regarded,  without  referenc<»  to  the  charactt 
tw  dischargeable  errors  for  which  there  can  b< 
tiunK.     They  are  the  unpardonable  sins. 

It  th(»refoi'e  follows  that  as  no  man  is  jK^rfeo 
blc  that  every  trainman  .scK)n<M'  or  lat«r  will  co 
and  be  discharged.  Hence  it  is  only  a  (^iiestioi 
ujpetcnt  men  yf\\\  be  AUeWY^«j>A, 
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When  siu'h  men  are  discharged  thov  take  the  places  on  othfr  linos 
men  who  have  also  committed  the  unpardonable,  and  their  phioes 
»  tilled  on  this  line  from  the  ranks  of  tlie  un])ardonable3  of  other 
es. 

Thus  we  have  cxchantjr^d  good  men  whom  we  know  arc  good  men — 

o<l  diameter,  good  habits,  careful  and  capable* — for  men  of  wliom 

»  know  nothing  either  as  to  their  character,  habits,  or  capabilities. 

An  admiuistnition  of  discipline  which  works  out  such  a})surd  results 

LMUs  to  me  inconsistent  with  comnu)n  sense,  and  the  rule  of  discharge 

lich  I  have  proposed  would  forhid  that  men  of  known  good  chanic- 

r,  gocKl  habits,  carefulness,  and  caj)ai>ility  should  l)e  discharged  on 

count  of  a  single  error  unless,  of  course,  they  have  suddenly  iKH'omc 

jinented  or  insjine,  which  is  perhaps  conceivable.     As  to  such  men  no 

rigle  error  except  drunkeiuiess  on  duty  would  be  evidence  of  incom- 

>tency.     On  the  other  hand,  a  large  num])er  of  errors,  even  if  not 

suiting  in  serious  accidents,  may  l>e  evidence  of  incompetency. 

The  real  incompetent  is  the  man  who  was  born  tired  and  ''unlucky;" 

ho  rarely  does  anything  on  time  or  in  a  pro|>er  manner;   who  is 

-iually  sick  on  stormy  davs  and  physically  unable  to  take  a  hard  run; 

ho,  through  no  fault  of  liis  which  can  be  proven,  usually,  breaks  his 

iiin  in  two,  pulls  out  and  breaks  draw])ars,  corners  cars,  and  gets  off 

le  tnick  when  switching;   who  never  does  an3'thing  for  which  he  is 

)  blame,  but  is  just  "unlucky.-"     Such  errors  produce  greater  loss  in 

le  aggregate  than  the  aggregate  loss  of  the  serious  accidents. 

In  considering  the  com  pete  ney  of  trainmen,  not  only  the  rules  relat- 

ig  to  safety,  but  the  care  of  the  <<>inpany's  property,   economy  in 

se  of  fuel  and  supply— in  short,  everytliing  which  affects  the  interest 

f  the  company  -  should  l>e  taken  into  the  account. 

The  method  of  suspension  from  duty  and  from  pay  by  the  imniedi- 
te  employing  officer,  usually  a  petty  foreman,  almost  invaria])ly 
V'orks  out  mischievously.  In  the  Hrst  place,  suspension  intlicted  with- 
mt  investigation  and  without  any  scale  or  measure  of  degree  of  culpa- 
>ility  is  almost  always  unfair.  It  is  adinini^tenHl  in  a  spirit  of  anger, 
md  the  person  so  adniinlsti'riiig  it  is  the  sole  judge  of  how  to  make 
lie  punishment  tit  the  crime,  so  that  the  highest  penalty  is  sometimes 
idministered  for  a  petty  diso))«'dience  which  resulted  in  no  serious 
.'onsequences  solely  bet-ause  of  the  t<Mnp(»r  and  momentary  condition 
jf  the  athuinistnitor.     Here  again  President  Stickn<\v  says: 

Wlu»n  we  consider  what  it  means  to  an  cmplovee,  especially  if  he  has  a 
family,  to  l)e  discharg(»d  and  thereby  comi)elle(l  to  s<'ek  a  new  emplovi'r 
and  iiiove  his  family  to  a  distant  home,  especially  in  tlu*.>e  days  wIjcu 
the  employers  are  few  and  employees  are  many,  or  when  we  cousidiM- 
what  rt  means  to  an  employee  and  his  family  for  the  hus'oand  to  be 
compelled  to  live  in  enforced  idleness  for  even  thirty  or  sixty  days, 
without  taking  into  consideration  tin*  feelings  which  are  cng(»nder<Hl 
by  the  outrageous  injustice  which  is  too  frequently  coupled  with  the 
administration  of  dis<*ipline,  and  when  we  consider  furthei'  that,  under 
tbo  laws  of  our  country,  no  court,  either  the  highest  or  the  lowest, 
that  no  judge,  no  matter  how  learned  or  how  distinguished,  has  the 
authority  to  intiict  a  penalty  of  §lo,  except  upon  a  written  charjfc  and 
evidence  produced  in  open  court,  and  except,  if  demanded,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  a  jury  of  12  men,  it  luu^t  b^  vsLA\\\\lV5i^\\iSi^-'^^ 
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uutrKTiitii-  powpi-  of  {ifhiiinisUTiijg  -urh  diM-ipliiie  ami  iiiflirtin<^  ••u. b 
ffijonnous  fKMJultij--  i^  an  oxtniordinarv  ]>owor  ai:4  inllXf?^e^  jriavij 
iV'Spoii-ilMlitii--  in  it^  c-xiM-ulion. 

Tl]*-  ijiH'-lion  (f{  who  -liiill  luliiiiiii-tfr  di^rii»lin«*  ]•»  no  1«* —  i:ii|r »!■;;:. it 
tiiUJi  lh<.'  form  of  di<tii»!iij".  If  tlu*  (!<'«.•! -ion  ran  not  bf  -af*'ly  l»-ft  w  !;:i 
i\i<-  ofIi<-*T  who  \<  ill  ill  Jill* 'fiiato  touch  with  tho  eii][)loyeo.  lln-ii  thr 
drri-iou  -hoiiM  not  hr  inntU^  hy  him  at  all.  Th4^  authority  of  i\  for - 
man  i-  wrak^ni  d  hy  havin<f  a  man  juit  hark  undi-r  hi.s  riir«-€-ti«»n  ''V 
<ui»rrior  :iut!j<;rity.  hut  if  ih**  fon man  do«->  not  have  tin*  jH^wt-r  of  (li  — 
<')jar;C"  or  -ii'jK'n-ion  how  i-  lif  to  onfoivr  o}>Hli<:!nt'  to  his  t-oniiiiaini*  r 
Tlu-  ncv,  >y>tfm  of  (li-rij)li!H' di-cards  the  idea  of  puni>hm»'iit  niul  ]m*!i- 
alric-  and  maintains  that  it  i>  no  irart  of  foroman>hip  to  pimi-li.  luit 
sohdy  to  plan  and  intrllit.'''*ntly  diriM-t  work.     Pr«'M(h*nt  .Slirkiiox'  -^ay-: 

1'hi-  M-hool  holds  that  there  i-  an  indetinahh?  somothincr  in  tho  law- 
ful sM.uhority  whieh  tin*  fon-man  i)o>;>e>srs.  romhined  with  .siiiM-riiT 
int^-lli^nMnc.  -ui^'^rior  dijiriity  of  idiaractt-r.  and  sui«»nor  self-po-st-s-ii/n. 
wliirli  evfrv  fonrUian  should  po-i-<'-;s.  whirh  <-onim.md-  oljodii'iir.;*  to 
intfllij^rnl  din-ftion-*. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  is.  in  fact,  this  lawful  authority.  coiii1»inf*d  v.  Itli 
the  prr-iinal  <jualiticatir)ns  which  have  heen  mentioned,  iiist<'ad  of  th** 
firar  of  rlis<"har<.'e,  which,  under  present  eonditions,  eaiises  ohodicTico 
to  the  foreman's  directions,  and  that  the  for(»man".s  oninion  i.s  orroiieoiis 
who  sup[)osrs  that  his  authority  would  he  weakened  if  he  had  not  the 
power  to  disi-hare-e. 

This  claim  is  sujijiorled  liy  many  hi-^toiical  facts.  There  was  a  tinii- 
when  the  lo«'omolive  en;^in('er  had  authority  to  hii*'  and  discharL'*  hi-^ 
lireman,  and  while  this  rule  was  in  force  peihap<a  majority  of  fn^'i- 
neer^  hone>tly  supposed  that  if  the  power  was  taken  away  from  theJii 
their  liremen  wouhl,  t<»  u-^<!  a  familiar  expression,  "run  ovt  r  them." 
J^it  no  .such  r<'sult  has  in  fact  follow(»d  the  abolition  of  the  authority 
of  the  enjrineer  to  hire  and  di^har^re  liremen.  On  the  contrary.  t!i*^ 
di-cipline  in  that  branch  of  the  senvice  has  bet^i  distinctly  improved. 
So,  at  one  time,  condu<'tor>  hired  and  discharj^fed  brak(»men.  Th^* 
abolition  of  this  practice  has  also  resulted  in  an  improvement  in  i!  •* 
di^ipline.  The  nlation  of  enoir.oer  and  lin-nian  i>Ji  more  manly  rela- 
tionship than  en;;ineer  and  "cul).''  The  abolition  C'f  such  rejationshij*-; 
by  the  chanL^i's  which  hav(»  been  noted  has  had  a  ten<h'ncy  to  nirikr 
mon*  manly  en^nneers  and  <-<;n(luctors  and  more  manly  lii'<*mcn  and 
brakeme?!,  jiiid  manliness  is  ji  tnmiendons  factor  of  di^cip^me. 

With  the  al>ove  di«.<-u-<ir»n  of  the  ])rinciph'S  underlyinir  the  <-h;iU;.:i» 
th:it  has  come  about  in  m<*l hod>  of  disci[»line,  let  us  examini*  more  ch  f-^dy 
the  -ystem  itself,  which  in  its  main  features  i.s  in  force  at  the  pri-i-M 
time  on  over  r>7  railroads,  embracin^j^  about  c^in'-third  <»f  the  entire 
miIea^'-<'  of  tlu'  <-ountry.  1'his  is  what  isconnnonly  called  "the  I>r<.\\n 
Hy>tem."  and  whih*  modified  in  many  of  its  f<'ature.s  to  suit  tlie  ut\'iU 
of  particular  roads,  its  e.ssential  points  have  been  found  appli(*:ilde  to 
hir^rci  system.s  oi)eratin^  many  mile.s  of  line  and  omployinfr  many  men, 
a«  well  a.s  to  smaller  road.s  where  it  was  first  introduced.     The  basic 
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\\\c  Brciwh  systcMH  U  tlu*  n*cor<l  book  itj  which  a  page  is  devoted 
15  |H^rs<:>iiiil  rerortl  of  evi*rv  einployfo.     Thv  Hook  it.s<'lf  is  never 

fto  any  eniplttyoe,  hut  ho  may  ^vt  n  I'opj*  tit  any  time  of  \m  per- 
eeord.  In  drsfrihinji  the  use?  of  the  m^oixl  Ifook,  Mr.  Bi'uwn 
1  wi 


1  writi 
am  U  i'es|x>n>^)HI 


>n  (I     I    in  III    -t.itriiii'iii   Mi    •  Y  I'ty  ilTPguhiril  \     nn    vv  liii'h 

le.     This  i'e«'ord  takes  the  pluee  of  the  ^"jay  <»ff*'Hiid 

T  fully  us  iiiiR'li*     Tiie  ninn  |:^oes  to  work  at  once  and  no  one 

If  .Hutrei\«,  and  he  only  in  reputation  at  head(|uarters.     When 

Hill  * uinmenee.*4  lo  make  a  rcu'oid  m  the  hook  we  call  him   in  and 

k  with  him.     lie  is  reminilefl  that  if  this  gets  too  long  we  ^hull  have 

Kidrr  him  a  failure  for  our  service,  show  him  his  weakne.s^,  and 
ini  another  einun  e.  But  he  understand.^  that  it  will  not  he 
tirely  for  the  last  otfense  that  lie  5s  dismissed;  the  ** suspended  sen- 
lee'^  crises  are  agj»inst  hinu  When  the  page  is  fidl  of  irregular  eir- 
aistanees  the  judgment  in  usually  written  at  the  bottom  in  two 
►rd^,  *'diM'Jiarged,  incompetent.'" 

pVi^eeond  importunt  feature  i>f  theBruwn  system  isthe  hulletin,  which, 
^♦ther  with  the  record  hook,  makes  up  the  substimce  of  the  plan  for 
discipline  without  suspension."  The  bulletin  is  a  publicly  posted 
pord  of  every  irregularity  on  the  road*  placed  where  men  connected 
[th  the  department  of  service  in  whiidi  the  irregularity  (»i*curred  may 
k  it.  It  gives  no  names,  but  describes  the  accident  or  irregularity, 
111  then  comments  u^x^n  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  office,  point- 
W  out  how  the  accident  might  hav^e  been  avoided  or  how^  injurious  it 
^o  the  interests  of  the  company.  This  furnishes  a  basis  for  discus* 
}n  among  the  men.  They  frequently  know  to  whom  the  incident 
fei*!*,  and  they  know  exactly  how  it  is  looked  upon  at  headqunrterrf, 
le  main  points  wdiit-h  it  is  sought  to  aeeomplisli  liy  these  coitddned 
Iturets  the  record  l»ook  and  the  bulletin,  are  stated  by  Mr,  Brown 
{oOowij: 

1,  To  ticcure  a  higher  state  of  efficiency-  Strict  discipline  i«  es^en- 
d  to  successful  ojx^ration;  no  continuous  service  perff>rmed  by  man 
n  he  norfpct,  but  a  high  state  of  discipline  and  a  careful  selection  of 
en  vvill  products  a  high  chiss  of  service,  and  successful  operation  will 

the  n-u!L 
^.  '  ■[  lrK'.s  of  time  and  wages  of  employees,  resulting  in  po.ssU 

bii  L        ^    f  I  hose  depcn(h*r»t  ui>on  their  earnings,  as  well  as  demuralS 

ion  of  ernployeea  by  enforced  idlene,ss. 

!•  To  avoid- unnecessary  severitv  in  the  dismissal  of  an  employee. 

requiring  him  to  serve  an  actual  suspension  for  a  single  offense  that 

^  not  injuriously  reflect  upon  his  reputiition,  conduct,  capacity*  or 
ture  u.sefulncss  in  the  servire, 
4.  To  remove  the  false,  but  too  comiuon,  impressif»n  in  the  minds  of 

ployees  who  have  served  actual  suspensions  that  the  amount  lost  to 

'Ui  in  wages  is  a  payment  to  the  company  for  the  loss  and  tronhlc 
iLsed  it,  and  that  in  the  future  settlements  can  be  made  in  the  saute 
inner 
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5.  To  avoid  fnMiuent  service  clumj^cs  ]>y  con^^idorin^  oach  c-u-i^  o 
an  orrintr  cinployuo  on  its  merits,  \voio;hini»'  his  chanictiM\  pruvioii 
rof.onl,  and  future  iivailubility,  without  ret^^ard  to  |mrall(d  ra-**-^  «• 
other  iMni)loye<'s. 

r».  To  advant-e  the  edut-alion  of  enAplo\'ers  throu.i>*h  th<»  im  diinii  •■ 
})unetin  notes,  enahlin;^^  them  to  avoid  the  mistakes  mad**  hy  otl^er-. 

7.  To  establish  in  th(»  service  a  feelinof  of  s(»eurity,  in  tho  i-oiiiiiliu 
that  faitliful  serviet*  will  he  recoofni/ed  and  rewarded  by  unintevni|»i«- 
employuHMit,  and  the  eertainty  that  rewjrrd  and  proiuotioii  ^vill  i- 
follow  indiilerent  serviee. 

From  the  edu'-ational  point  of  view,  and  as  verille<I  l»y  «'Xp:'i'ii'i\' 
this  plan  su'.'eeeds  in  inspiring  loyally,  in  stimulating  self-inipr'.jv 
ineiU,  and  self-eori*eetion,  and  in  deveh>pir»g  honesty  of  stai«'ii)*'iit  it:- 
honesty  in  th<»  j-ehition^i  of  e:ni)loyer  and  emph)yed.  An  rnjjijny' 
who  ha^  vit)lated  some  ruh*  <»r  eonunittetl  M)me  olVense  know-^  iIki?  t!i 
reeord  a^^ainst  him  may  he  l(^«^s  severe  if  h(»  is  the  lirsl  to  j't.*i^<>rt  lii 
con<luet.  and  \(  he  rei)ort-^  it  with  ahsolutii  truthfulness,  beeau-r'  th" 
very  fai'ts,  )>romptne>s  and  truthfulne.-s,  will  eount  in  liis  favor.  T\i 
Lon;^  Island  l{ail!'<.)ad,  oj)<'ratin;i'  !<><'  miles  of  line,  reported  tltrmji^ 
its  e;eneral  superintendent,  ]\Ir.  AV.  F.  l\)tter,  in  a  lettor  to  ^Ir.  (i.  W 
Creij^hton,  sup<'rint<'ndent  of  the  middle  division,  IVnnsylvaiiia  Jiriii 
road,  under  date  (»f  March  S,  lsi'7.  as  follows: 

In  the  winter  time  we  have  3J3O0  empk)yees  and  in  sinnuier  K'"'' 
suhjeet  to  these  rulcv-^  [ refer I'inr^  to  the  Mrown  .system).  \\'e  I'nij)!^  \-  ; 
hir«r'*  nnml)er  of  fla<:nien,  and  on  the  Atlantic  division,  lO  miles  Im;.'.-. 
we  have  11  il  llaj^^nnn  or  e;atenjen  now  in  st^rviee.  These  uh^ii  e.^rr 
al)out  >^o  a  month.  When  the  svstem  was  introduced  on  this  lii:*-. 
January  ifo,  it  was  a  (pnstioa  with  some  of  the  oilicers  of  th«»  eoUi- 
j)any  whether  these  Ha^inen  would  ]h\  susceptible  to  the  melhcxis  pr*- 


posed.  Tin*  ii'eneral  imprecision  with  them  was  that  lh<»v  would  nut 
l)e.  Tln^  custom  had  bet*n  to  susnend  them  from  duty  fnon  ;?  in  I."i 
days,  accordinj^:  to  tin*  dlen^e.  \Ve  had  (nn»  man  on  the  division  1 
nn'ntioned  who  started  out  in  tin'  morning  at  0  o'clock  with  s  e\;j:» 
unMj,  (lroj)j)intx  olf  a  marj  at  each  point  when*  the  re»^ularmen  faileij  to 
report  for  duty.  The^e  extra  nn'U  were  UM'd  up  (*very  morninir.  an'! 
in  >()nn»  cases  we  <lid  not  have  men  enou;4'h  to  jro  around.  »Sinre  (}•»' 
introduction  of  <!iseipliiie  without  snsj)ensi<ni  we  have  liad  )Mit  one  f:;!!- 
ui'e.  an<l  that  was  in  the  case  wiiere  a  man  ovi'rsh'pt  and  was  Inte  i'l 
rej)in*tint.!f.  Jt  has  beeonn*  entirelv  uiuiecessary  to  carry  out  tb.e  <il  i 
plan  of  dropnJTiir  nien  oil"  to  take  the*  place  of  delin<|uenis.  "J'h:*  lla:r- 
men,  ^*  hil(^  inev  >i'em  to  lie  willing;  to  ae<'e))t  suspension  occasion:ii!y. 
ap'  not  willin;^^  to  run  tlie  risk  of  permanently  losin*,^  their  >ituali«:n-. 

Tin*  Hrown  sy>tenj  i>  c!i]>ai>le  of  consid«»rabk'  ext(Misi<>n.  On  so>n^"' 
n  :i'!s  tiie  cu-tom  of  kee[)inv:  a  record  of  demerits  has  ^I'own  inlo  the 
c;i>t<»m  of  kee[)in<>-  a  ncord  alM)  of  merit  marks^  not  merely  nn*rit 
marks  for  j.'-reat  acts  (;f  heroi>m,  but  for  many  minor  evidi'iui's  of 
lidelity  and  irilelli«.^i  nt  int*»rest  in  the  work.  A  still  further  oxt*Misien 
of  the  idea  has  been  tried  in  allowing  a  certain  i^riod  of  clean  i-ticord 
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cancel,  on  the  record  l>ook,  a  ccrttiin  period  of  bad  record.  Thus, 
•  example,  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  on  June  1,  1S95, 
'  announcement  was  made  of  credit  allowances,  as  follows: 

L,  A  suspension  of  15  days  or  less  charjjfed  apfiinst  an  employee  will 
considered  canceled  by  a  perfect  record  for  1  year. 
i.  A  suspension  for  more  than  15  and  not  exceedincjf  30  days  can- 
ed by  a  perfect  record  for  2  \'ears. 

3.  Suspension  amounting  to  more  than  80  days,  not  exceeding  (iO, 
iceled  by  a  clear  record  for  8  years. 

L  Suspension  in  excess  of  (>0  days  occurring  in  a  porioil  of  1  year 
lis  for  special  consideration  by  the  board. 

5.  A  complimentary  bulletin  will  be  issued  every  12  months  stating 
e  employees  who  have  a  perfect  record  for  I  year  and  giving  them 
special  credit. 

0.  Acts  of  heroism  and  loyalty  will  call  for  spe<ial  mention  and  con- 
ieration  bv  the  lK)ard.  ^    ^ 

General  Superintendent  Pottei*,  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  abol- 
hed  siL^pen>nion  2  years  ago,  and  now  allows  every  laborer  credit 
arks,  2  credit  marks  being  entered  for  each  half  year  of  clean  record, 
Lch  of  which  will,  when  necessary,  offset  2  de])it  marks  of  the  value 
c  a  10  days'  suspension.  The  Southern  Paciric  alloMs  a  clean  record 
f  1  year  to  cancel  30  da3's'  d(»me ri ts. 

The  methods  by  which  the  various  railroads  have  put  in  operation 
le  new  system  of  discipline  are  illustrated  in  the  following  typical 
irculars,  as  originally  sent  out  by  the  resjiective  /ompanies: 

THE   ATCHISON,  TOPKKA  AND  SANTA  FK  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

OfKICK  f)K  (iENKRAL  Sl'l'KKINTENDKNT  AM) 

C)KFlrE  OF  SlPKKINTEXnKNT  <>F  ^I  ACniNEKY, 

'o  ALL  Employees  of  OPERATixf;  Dei'artment: 

1.  On  Aujruflt  1, 1897,  the  system  nf  "«lis<ij)lirio  by  reconl  '*  for  oniployeos  will  l>o 
mt  into  effe<!t,  and  suspension  from  tUity,  vitli  (•<>n:re<ii]eiit  loss  of  timo,  will  Ik.*  <lis- 
ontinuecl.  Discipline  will  l>e  maintaiiu'd  by  rcprimainl,  ]M.)ok  snsjn?nHi»>n,  or  by 
lismis£>al  from  the  sen'ice.  Upon  that  flato  all  eini>loyo»'s  will  bi^  consi'lored  as  stari- 
ng in  with  a  dear  reoonl.  An  individual  uirount  will  }>e«)poned  with  each  iMiiplovfc 
n  a  ^MKik  kept  for  tliat  puqio-^e  in  the  superintendent's  othce.  A  duplicate  retonl 
H'iinjokept  in  the  olBee  of  division  master  nu'chanio  fur  all  emj>loyees  in  meehauical 
lepartment. 

2.  Reprimands  will  be  noted  on  the  nvords  of  employee:?  who  may  reeeive  f-ame. 
3uPi>en8ions,  though  for  a  certain  nnndvr  of  days,  will  be  nominal.  Instead  of  a<'tual 
jU8i»enHion,  the  employee  at  fault  will  be  allowrd  t<»  continue  at  work.  A  charcre 
will  be  Tna<lo  on  the  record  of  every  <nxse  of  ne^dint  of  duty,  vinlation  of  tlie  ruKs  or 
of  good  practice,  acci<lent4»,  improper  conduct,  etc.,  result int^  in  dis«"ipline  of  an 
employee,  with  the  penalty  imposed,  as  may  l)e  dotermincMl  ])y  pnipt  r  otrn'erv«. 

3.  Record  bulletins  will  be  issued  by  the  superiutendent  not  oftener  than  fort- 
nightly, and  poste<l  at  division  terminals  on  a  special  board.  Tlu^e  bulletins  will  Ihj 
educational;  they  will  be  issued  for,  and  give  a  brief  account  of,  each  case  where  it 
is  thought  advisable  to  give  all  employees  an  understanding  of  the  case  and  discipline, 
especially  caaea  where  there  was  any  doubt  on  tho.port  of  employeod  of  proper  counse 
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to  be  taken,  and  state  how  it  could  have  been  avoided,  bi 
would  identify  the  j^erson  at  fault. 

4.  8urh  acts  as  disloyalty,  dishonesty,  desertion,  inti 
willful  neglect,  gross  carelessness,  immorality,  violatior 
panj 'e^  property  is  endangered  or  destroyed,  making  fab 
coiiee;s.rmg  facts  concerning  matters  under  investigation, 
je^'t  tlif  offender  to  summary  dismissal. 

5.  t'rtrdits  will  be  given  on  the  reconl,  and  may  al8<: 
OSLC^IIent  conduct,  deeds  of  heroism  and  loyalty,  good  ji: 
Tht*i^e  special  credits  will  l)e  given  full  consideration  in  ( 
entered* 

G,  Xo  reprimand  or  susj>en»ion  will  be  noted  againi 
rt3cor<!  without  notice  to  the  person  affected,  and  an  opp 
tion  and  defense.  Each  employee's  record  will  l)e  open  f 
houre  nt  the  sviperintendent's  office,  or  office  of  divisi* 
empli>yre  himself,  but  not  by  others,  except  by  division 
practitiiblc  for  an  employee  to  go  to  the  office,  a  transcr 
Liin  upnn  application. 

7.  No  suspension  will  bo  nmde  for  le^  than  10  or  mor 

8.  Reprimands  and  suspensions  charged  against  an 
Ciincek^l  as  follows: 

{q)  a  reprimand  will  ])e  canceled  by  a  perfect  record  J 
(ff)  A  suspension  of  10  days  will  be  canceled  by  a  perf 
{t')  A  suspension  of  more  than  10  and  not  exceeding  2 

[>eri"eet  record  for  0  months. 

((f)  A  suspension  of  more  than  20  and  not  exceeding  3 

pcifetl  record  for  1  year. 

it')  A  suspension  of  more  than  30  and  not  exceeding 

po[-!iV(  t  record  for  one  and  one-half  years. 

(/j  Inasmuch  as  the  credit  system  is  an  experiment, 

for  whiih  ci edits  are  given  is  subject  to  change  whene^ 

unjustly  on  employees  affected  by  it,  or  on  the  companj 

DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL 

Offick  of 
A  Ihiini 
All  Employef^}. 

t^nine  time  ago  this  company  adopted  the  system  of 
poriijarrent  employ ee,<^,  and  drem  it  proper  that  the  sam 
more  fully  exj>lained.  While  the  past  record  of  emj 
ignorerl,  discipline  will  be  maintained  by  charges  against 
dkmlt^al  from  the  service.  An  individual  account  1 
emp!fiyr*e  in  a  lx)ok  kept  si>cciully  for  that  purpose  in  tl 

L  8uMh  acts  as  disloyalty,  intemperance,  dishonesty,  \ 
offenj^^i*  of  like  nature  will  be  considered  a  sufficient  cai 

2.  A  <-harge  will  be  made  on  the  record  book  forever} 
latioiis  ui  the  rules  or  regulations,  accidents  not  meriting 
eti\  Instead  of  suspension  (except  for  investigation)  th 
to  continue  at  work. 

ii.  No  charges  will  be  recorded  against  an  employee  w 
tion  arid  notice  given  to  the  person  affected.  This  recoi 
eniployi  es  will  not  be  shown  any  record  therein  except 
mx  I'lriployee's  record  will  be  given  him  on  application. 

4.  When  the  record  against  an  emyloYQa  becomes  i 
mi&^i&m  for  the  service,  be  \T\iV  \m  ^^sED^aeft^ 
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ebilcriHllt  will  \)^  given  uii  lui  eiiiployci^'H  rcH!ctrc!,  aixl  nmy  uI^hj  bn  biiHetlii^l 

«€ord  buUetirij*  will  Ik*  i^tiRHl  by  the  8nj»eriulen*leiit  from  time  to  llme^its  timy 

ipssBtry  in  lUo  interest  of  dig^'ipliiu*,  on  ImlUtin  boards  provided  for  that  purp^w*'. 

bulJelina  will  4rontiiin  facts  and  ooinduj^ionfjand  <inly  snch  eijniniL'nt  as  it^  applit^- 

jwill  not  In.'  tiii'ntiont'd  in  IIjlv** iMilk'tiiis,  thediief  olijm-t  Innn^ e«lncaU«tnii]. 

tixeea  amonttlilo  to  the  ruJos  of  other  comjanici^  will  ho  ^iibjivt  to  eurh 

iiy*fl  form  nf  diwli*li!i<».  aivd  ench  rtionl  will  be  matW  aguiust  uwr  umpl'jyvf>j 

lii£fcji!*e  may  warrant 

pH •penal ion  on  the  part  of  oioployeevi  ia  thi«  matter  will  be  of  j^rciit  a^wiHtimce 

Juciii^  y^fxnl  TtihxiMSf  and  ti>  thle  end  correct  ftccounU  *d  luifiljujw  occurring  on 

p\  fc-hould  be  fnrnisb«Hi  by  the  parties  in tercstiwl.     Wophall  thna  securo si  higher 

ii  clllcieney  by  jinlging  eiu'b  cum  on  ils  merilg;  euable  the  einployetj  to  jf:iin  iu 

tfH^«"t,  hi  loyalty,  wwtch fulness*,  and  zgiH  for  the  employer's  iutentst,  njid  estal> 

iii  which  the  element  of  force  la  not  pnslorninant;  t>eeonio  ueit|is;ont<<l 

I*?  us  tmiy  lie  bullet  in  td,  and  h'jirn  fn»m  them  tlie  Iv'-'^i^tm  thiit  is  titugUt 

fiaihireof  other?;  avoid  loss  of  time  and  €arnhjji>*;dovi'lopa  feeling  of  eonlideneo 

eyrity  whieh  will  lH?nefit  and  eneouraf;e  the  gotjd  men,  while  thoHO  who  nre 

Blly  carek*fiH  and  indifferetit  will  lie  dropped  Iram  the  ferviet?. 

ILLIXOLS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

OvnVR  OP  THS  OKXKBAh  HUPERINTENDItXT, 

ciiirrxAR  NO.  1114, 

Chicago,  Frhruary  SS,  ISShf, 

>pFreKfffi  or  tm:  TftANKi'oRTATfoN  Depai«t>iknt,  SorxnERV  Li.ves: 
L  The  eyi-lem  vt  'Misk-ipline  l>y  reenrd"  will   In?  ext<>nde<i  to  the  Mi!#<i8sipf>i, 
dui«iana,  Mfjuphb**  and  Tx)uisvill«  diviHons  on  Martih  1,  18^8, 
%  CireiilafB  addre^^sed  to  employtn^a  uf  thi^  tnuiaportation  department,  explaining; 
ie^yift«in»  will  Ik5  i^!*ned^(«)  and  arts  to  be  distribute*!  by  mailing  each  (^niploytHj 
jdicfTJiod  a  copy;  ol^o  poj»ting  a  copy  on  e^ich  bnlleUn  Isoard. 

pX.  Tlie  present  rnelhofl  of  irvve6ti;r-diou  and  conj^ideralion  by  bimrd  of  inquiry  of 
M  :  employee?  wHl  be  continmvl,  ns  will  the  ex«*rcieie  of  dt^^ipline  by  the 

9\  'lent  direct  or  by  the  general  oHicers  of  the  eomj>any. 

-L  OU'enisfs  jjuni^habje  by  reprimand  or  gnsjicnsion  are  ihofe  mopt  affected  by  this 
'Ktem.  The  actual  HUHjienMon  of  employeo'*»  with  lo^^  of  time,  h  abt^olutely  dis- 
^ntinttc'd  Ixn'oud  the  los^  of  time  nece&sary  t<j  a  prop^T  invest  illation,  and  in  the  pUce 
the  actual  pui^jr^n^ons  th<5  reprimands  and  eiippensionis  will  be  noted  in  a  lK>ok 
vid«<l  lor  the  jmrj>o«o  in  the  oiHce  of  each  FU|H*riiitendent, 
f>.  The  IxMird  of  impiiry  will  alf^o  ct»nMder  acts  of  e^pocially  mcritorioufl  c<mduct^ 
h  a.*5  the  rxerci«e  of  exceptional  g<Mjd  judgment  in  emergency,  loyalty,  and  devo- 
n  tofurrviee,  periK.»nal  heroism,  etc,,  dirtn'tiiij:  that  they  tn*  mi\de  a  n\atterof  recor*!, 
d  Buch  record  will  be  given  full  eojii^ideration  in  ilel«  rmifdng  tho  standinyj  fd 
»pl«  m  the  niuttc*r  of  promotion. 

^,  !  Aiids  f/r  J^uspenaionii  will  be  note«l  n^iiiii^  an  employi*o*s  record  with* 

twrut*  n  uulice  to  him, 

7,  Any  eTnpltiv*  *  n  IM  \n?  permitted  to  exatidu<»  hifovm  rccnril  at  tJio  miperintcnd- 
l*eollb*  "i  hourw,  but  will  nut  beallowH  tA  examine  the  ri^conl  of 
other,  1 1  be  open  f«»r  general  examination  liy  rlivi»ion  ami  gencrnl 
icer^  of  the  compaMv  and  Fueh  iH'n^outt  a**  they  may  th*ri^matc.     A  fmn^cript  of 

record  will  \n3  fundi^iied  to  any  emplMvee  niM»n  application. 

8.  A  perfect  record  ii^  one  aifaiu>.t  which  no  unfavorable  etdrics^  have  t»e<*.n  made, 
rim  f.  I  ,.r.l  IV  ..h »  which  unfavorable  r*ntrt4*rt  Ivave  Itcen  cxtin^mhed. 
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to  Th»  taken,  uinl  t*UiW  liuw  it  cuiiM  have  1h-cii  av»)i«l**<l,  l>iit  will  mnit  all  ri'fori-iu\*  '.'.ill 
wniilil  Meiitify  th**  im*!>mii  at  fault. 

4.  Such  arts  a-*  <liHloyalty,  ^li^'llnm•sty,  «lfsi*rtion,  iiit<-iii|x*ninro,  insula  r.lii:ni!»..i. 
willful  iie;rl»'('t,  ^rns*<  carflosMcss,  inini(»rality,  violation  of  ruK'??  \vliorc*lty  tin*  r  ':::- 
jjiiuy's  i»rojKTty  is  «*n<lau;,a're«l  or  4lestn>yiMl,  makinj;  falso  ri^ports  or  statoiiu-iiTs.  •  r 
concralin^r  farts  <-ontvniin;;  niatl**rs  un^lor  invostijratiuu.  vw.y  will,  jt--  ]uTi-t'^f»r;-.  -^i  - 
jiM  t  tin*  offriwlt-r  to  summary  dismissal. 

5.  Credits  will  1k'  j;iv«'U  ou  tlu*  n^-onl,  and  nuy  alsr>  W  l)ulU'tine«l,  f.  »r  ii  \..'  y 
fXifllcnt  ron«lu<-t.  il«'i-«ls  of  lu-roi-^m  an^l  loyalty,  p)o(l  judjrnu'nt  in  enuT^fin-if-.  i  :  . 
TIu'M' s|M'cial  <T«'ilits  will  In- ;:ivrn  full  <-oii-il«Tation  in  i''»nnt*ftion  wixli  any  <  ^iir:.- 
i'nt«'r«'il. 

<).  No  n'iirimau'l  or  susjH'n-i<»n  will  In*  noto'l  a;rain.-t  an  i-mi»loyLf'.-  i'i*li\  i  :.:.il 
rcM'onI  without  no{ir«»  to  tin*  person  affcTtfd,  and  an  opjMirtunity  jrivfn  for  iiiv*  -:'  ■;.- 
tion  an«l  d».-ftn  o.  Kach  t-mployt-c's  n'<'ord  will  Iw  ojk'U  forinsiK'ctiondiiriii;;  I  ii>!:.i-  - 
hours  at  llu'  s;i|i(Tint(*:i<l«'iit's  <»nir(',  <.'r  olUci'  of  <li vision  nui'^tor  int»r]ianii\  }-y  ^\.^^ 
t'mi»loytc'  him-c'lf,  hut  nt»t  hy  otlui*s,  »'XiT]»t  hy  divi>ion  ami  j^iMH^ral  <WIir*T.-.  'i  «.  t 
l)raotirahl<*  for  an  «'mf»loy"-  to  «:r>  to  tin'  oHirt*,  a  tninsfript  of  his  rwonl  will  1  »•  ^  •:♦ 
him  upon  appli-'Mtion. 

7.   No  >u<j.  "i^i'iu  will  h:'  ma  It-  for  l;-.s  than  10  «»r  ni.»ro  than  <><)  tlays. 

s.   Jt«primands  aj;«l    <u-[»i'Tisions    fhar;r<-d   a;;ainst   :in   i-mjiloyit-'s  n r-i    Ti..!\-   '  •• 

<'ani'cU'd  a-  iiMl«»\v*-: 

[<i f  A  rt»j>rim:!nd  wiil  In-  raiufli'd  hya  prrfrrt  n-ciird  fori*  months. 

ih)  A  ?«u>]in.'-i.»n  of  U)  <!ays  will  I'L*  rancijU'd  hy  a  prrf«-ct  record  for  «»  inoi:tii.><. 

('•)  A  su-jM  !i-i«»n  of  liiorc  than  10  anil  not  cxc(  odin;^  20  days  will  Ik'  rani't'li'*}  1  \  a 
ji«*i-;'cct  r»  I'ord  for '.>  month>. 

('/:•  A  su-prnsioji  i)f  hiorc  tha'i  JO  an«l  not  t'xci'c*!!!!;;  .'JO  davd  vill  he  c-au'v  !«■  1  '  y  a 
Ih-rfiM't  record  for  1  year. 

(<■)  A  suspension  of  morr  than  .'W  and  not  cxr«*<'dini^  lii)  days  will  e:ineid«  •!  I  \  .i 
jH-rfect  record  for  <•:!''  and  one-half  years. 

(/)  inasmuch  ;;.'  ih"  n-tdil  system  is  an  experiment,  the  Icn^rth  <»f  ',»»rir.  l  i-i  «■■.  d 
for  whirh  civdit-  an*  ;:iv»!i  i-  Mihject  to  chan;:c  whenever  il  may  h»;  f^nnd  !*•  h  ,.r 
linjustl\  on  re.ipjuyei  -i  affi-j'tid  hy  it,  «»r  ou  thr  company. 

1>1:LAV\\I:K  and  IITIXmN  CVNAI.  CtJMl^ANY. 

Oil  Ki:  t»i"  THK  .'^^l'^:I:I^T^.M»l:^T, 

Alftniiif,   \.    )'.,  J':ii"'ir'j   ! .',  /.v *.>■*. 

Ai.i.  lv^^•i.^^^  ii.>. 

Sf»me  time  i:;ir>  ll^i^,  compar.y  a«loj)ted  thi'  sy.'-lcm  i-f  '*  disi-ipline  hy  n-«-ord"  i'.t 
I)»riiian<*nt  i-miilover-,  jud  d.t  eui  it  proper  that  the  sana*  shall  K'  pro:iinl;rati'«l  aud 
more  fully  e  ;r-l.iiiie'I.  While  the  jiast  iccoid  of  emph-yees  can  n«.t  l-e  entirily 
i;.'iio?i  d,  di-ei»i]ii;e  will  he  maintained  hy  char^re.-  a>'ain-t  ait  employte'.-  riii.r  1  .^r  !  y 
di.-mi.-sal  i\'*v.\  t-:o  servi'e.  An  individual  a«f«.unt  h;--^  het-n  <«peiieil  wiih  «;»•}» 
employee  in  a  l»o  ,k  !<•  pi  sjm  ci.dly  i>*i  that  purpo-e  i;)  the  superintendi-nt's  i»ili.  e. 

I.  Sui-h  aets  :;-:  disl<i\aljy.  iiil.-Uiperance.  di.-ho'jesiy.  ^1'**-'^  can-h-s.-ne--.  .-r  ».  ]]>  as 
(iff'  n.-es  of  like  nature  will  he  e.)n-ider<-d  a  MiHii'ient  <-au.-e  for  tlisndssal. 

-.  A  cliar::**  will  he  ma-le  <in  tin-  n rd  hoi-k.  for  every  ca<e  of  r,e:leci  «i  ili.t  \ ,  -.  i  •- 

lalions  cf  the  rule-or  rejiulalions,  aceident'  not  meritin.'di.-mi.-^i-ai,  inipnijK-rcoi.d  i  i, 
etc.  lnslea«l  of  su-jMnsion  (except  f')r  inve:ti;:ation)  the  employee  will  he  allowed 
to  continue  at  w«irk. 

;^.  No  <'harp'S  will  Ik'  rccoixle*!  a^f'ainst  an  employe^'  without  a  thorou^di  invcMiji- 
tion  and  notice  pven  t«)  tlio  jK-rson  affect e<l.  This  re4*<>nl  will  bi."*  a  private  nne,  and 
CMiployet.rf  will  not  l>e  shown  any  rec(»r(l  tlicn»iii  extvpt  llioir  own.     A  transcript  of 

•'  eniployi»o'a  reeonl  will  Ix?  piven  him  on  appiioation. 

\  When  the  ivcdnl  u<rainHt  an  oniploycc  K'conicti  eueli  as  to  demonHtrato  hil 
Itneaa  for  tlio  service,  he  will  be  difimuseil. 
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>les  on  which  it  rc^^ts  or  deal  entirely  with  minor  ix)intrs  concerning 
.  application.  With  the  system  as  u  whole  niilroad  men,  both 
iployers  and  cmplo^'cd,  are  more  in  sympathy  in  larger  numbers 
an  on  most  questions  relating  to  their  business.  It  marks  a  step 
rward  in  the  solution  of  a  difficult  pro])lem;  not  the  final  st<?p,  but 
le  of  no  inconsiderable  length. 

THE  aXJESTIGN  OF  BLACKLISTING. 

A  great  deal  of  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  both 
om  railroad  officials  and  more  especially  from  the  representatives  of 
lilroad  lalx>r,  showed  that  blacklisting  was  formerh^  made  use  of  by 
)mc  American  i*ailroads  as  a  means  of  weeding  out  discontented  men, 
.bor  agitatoi-s,  and  checking  the  growth  of  labor  organizations.  Since 
le  enactment  by  Congress  of  the  general  arbitration  act  of  June  1, 
81^8,  {(i)  making  blacklisting  illegal  on  the  part  of  employers  of  railroad 
ilK>r  engaged  in  interstiite  conunerce,  railroad  officials  deny  entirely 
be  existence  of  any  such  thing  as  blacklisting.  Employees  admit  that 
his  legislation  has  been  effective  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
rorst  abuses  of  blacklisting  as  it  formerly  existed,  Init  maintain  that 
he  secret  pi'actice  is  still  continued  by  some  roads. 

Blacklisting  means  the  keeping  of  a  list  of  discharged  employees, 
;nd  the  sending  of  such  list  to  other  employers  of  the  same  class  of 
alx>r  for  the  purjx>se  of  preventing  discharged  employees  from  obtain- 
ng  employment  (»lsowhere.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  purpose  of 
iuch  list  and  the  use  made  of  it  amount  to  a  conspiracy  to  injure  a  dis- 
charged employee,  he  would  have  a  remedy  at  I'onunon  law  even  in 
States  where  statutes  on  the  subject  exist.  In  Illinois,  for  example, 
ittorneys  who  have  tried  some  of  the  cas(»s  growing  out  of  the  great 
railway  strike  at  Chicago  have  indicated  their  preference  for  common 
law  action  by  proceeding  in  this  way  rather  than  b}- appeal  for  remedy 
under  the  existing  stitute.  The  common  law  remedy,  liowever,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  varied  judicial  iiiteri)retation,  and  is  clouded 
with  considenible  uncertainty,  in  view  of  which  17  States  and  I  Terri- 
tory hav<*  passed  statutes  for]>idding  lilacklisting,  usually  delining  it 
as  an  exchange  of  a  list  of  employees  again>t  whom  an  employer  has  a 
complaint  with  other  employers  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them 
from  employing  such  men.  These  Stativs  are:  Alabama.  Colorado, 
Conncolicut,  Florida,  (ieorgia,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Miiuiesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Utah.  Virginia,  Wisconsin, 
Washington,  and  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma.  Of  these  only  North 
Dakota  and  Uttih  have,  in  addition  to  statutory  enactments,  constitu- 
tional provisions  prohibiting  the  exchtmge  of  blacklists.    Iowa,  Indiana, 

aSee  chapter  370  of  the  acts  of  l«97-l)8,  fiiM.*tioiirf  1  an«l  10.  The  text  of  these  eections 
will  alK)  be  found  quoted  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Fessentleii  in  the  article  entitle<l  Protection  of 
Workmen  in  Their  Employment,  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  26^ 
Imavajry,  1900,  page  17. 


WiHconsiiu  AhilKinia,  Virginiii,  Montamu  and  Geor^a  lawn  make  tl 
willful  prcveutioti  of  (list'liurged  (*tnployee8  from  olitniriiii^  new  »itu4 
tions  a  penal  offenno.  The  Imwk  of  Florida  and  Georgia  apply  only  1 
corponition.s,  those  of  Virginia  applying  to  any  corporation,  nmnufaj 
turer,  or  marmfactiiriiiof  conipaiiy.  and  those  of  the  other  Statt's  uiei 
tioncd  applying  to  all  elasse.s  of  employers,  are  l>road  in  their  fico\ 
IllinoiH  and  Mintiesota  declare  speerfieally  that  it  is  a  conspiriit'y  c 
comhination  of  two  or  more  pornons  to  use  the  hlm^klist  \^^^  '•  ^ 
imlawfuh 

Three  States,  Indiatia.Montima, and  Georgia,  following  u  prariic 
whieh  ban  worked  satisfaetorily  in  Germany*  have  attempted  to  ix^.stric 
the  possihility  of  l>larkli>tini,'  l)y  a  .statute  retiuiring  an  eoiployor  1 
fnrni-ih  ;m  emplovee  with  a  written  statement  of  the  eaii^e  of  bi>»  di 
eliarge.  The  Georgia  istatiite*  however,  wa^  deelannl  utief.mstitutionj 
by  the  supreme  court  of  that  State  in  a  decision  rendered  in  Juni^ 
1804.  (a)  The  grounds  of  this  deei^ion  wi're  that  no  public  Inton^.st  wii 
protcx'ted  or  promoted  by  a  eorrespondenee  between  dUrhar^»'e< 
employees  and  their  late  employer**,  arid  that  a  .statute  rtHiuiring  ihi 
wai>  violative  of  the  general  private  right  of  Bilenee,  a  liberty  gitaraa 
teed  l»y  the  Constitution  correlative  to  that  of  lil>erty  of  i^ptMieh 
writing. 

The  diftii-ulty  which  it  is  .sought  to  remedy  by  legislation  In  one  nol 
easily  reached  at  all  by  law.  IMie  nature  of  railroad  8ervitv  makes  il 
especially  incumbent  upon  employers  to  protect  tlie  public  by  rigid! 
inquiry  into  the  qualitications  of  an  applicant  for  a  re^ponwible  posi- 
tion. As  hai*  alrea<ly  been  Heen,  in  di8cu.s.*!jing  the  qualifioitiouH  fiifs 
admission  to  the  service,  these  te^ti*  are  not  only  rigid  in  their  npplf* 
cation  to  t4.Thnical  skill,  but  must  also  cover  <pH'stions  relating  to  j>cr 
sonal  eliaractcr  and  haljitj^i.  This  necessitntes  an  inquiry  into  a  nuin*4 
previouB  record,  and  all  application  ldafd<»  for  employment  rt*iiuira  • 
statement  on  this  point,  giving  the  name^  of  previous  i.^mj)! 
the  length  and  nature  of  such  employment.  From  thi.*^  ,, 
alone  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  railroad  eoiupante«,  and  indeed  It 
is  quite  usual  for  them,  to  carr3*  on  a  corre.spondem^  with  an  iippli- 
cant'js  previous  employer  or  employers,  in  the  «*ounjc  of  wh:ch  i^lM'lL 
fttctii  as  having  quit  work  during  a  strike,  or  having  been  a  ntetnlK^r  of. 
a  labor  (organization  would  l*e  elicited.  If  any  rtmd  -tiw  lit  not  to 
employ  men  who  had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  strike  or  who  l|§d  Ih»«»« 
members  of  labor  organizations,  qualitications^  whieh  Ibay  would  imvt 
a  right  to  make,  such  information  would  be  fatah     Tbf     '  ii 

eoutd  be  obtained,  even  if  corresixmdeticc  iK^tween  •  1 1  ; 
forbidden  by  law,  often  through  reference  merely  to  the  dale  of  IcariQ^ 


aSoe  Wollnco  r.  Tho  Ge< 
Xo,  2*  Jttinuir%',  l!^' 


im^ 


Una  «ad  Kcifliiem  iUilwii^ 
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bcr  etiJpIoym**[»t.     IjegiHlati(»tv  tJiat  ha^  in  viow  a  jrcnenil  prohihi- 
of  tljf^  rig:ht  of  n  nnwl  U»  MTutinize  jin<l  to  iimilly  [niss  upoti  the  quali- 
m   of   applk'unts    for  einploymeiit  would  fonntitute  a    radintl 
iri!  in  the  iindortrin^  principh***  of  luw  which  now  govern  and 
privHte  hushnvss*  and  yot  scarroly  anything  short  of  this  wotild 
tie  ditiitniltie-*  incidt^nt  to  bbrklistiri|:f.     Sj>ff*iti<'  H<^t^  of  corpora- 
rhich  would  restrict  soniowhiit  their  freedom  in  dealing  with 
%ut^  for  omploymont  could  Im?  prohibited  by  legislation,  but       ^ 
iblation  couM  l>c  cii>iily  avoided  if   the  disposition    to  do  .so  exi 

tfor  example,  it  would  bo  posisible  to  provide  that  rui  one  .should 
ised  ein|>toyiiie»t  because  of  participiition  in  a  strike  or  beenuso 
ulmrship  in  a  labor  organisiation,  but  where  this,  was  ascer- 
it  would  be  verv  easy  for  an  employing  officer  to  tind  and  to 
>mo  otJier  reason  for  not  hclecting  a  particular  candidatt\  and  it 
|iild  be  always  dillicult  for  one  .seeking  redres^s  und**r  such  legisUt* 
k^tio  prove  the  real  reason  of  hiis  nonaeceptance, 
jjhj^progTcss  fllreadv^  made  in  the  adoption  of  a  .sy>;tenj  of  di??cipline 
^0(1  rd  makes  It  also  easier  for  one  road  to  give  another  an  accurate 
B  fair  acc*»uut  of  a  man's  service  should  he  bo  seeking  a  position 
jti  her  road.     Such  practice  in  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  in 

t  of  the  men  and  i^*  so  recognized  by  the  representatives  of 
iroad  employees.      Man>'  of  them   feel  that  the  so-called  '* dear- 
ie nird,"  about  which  a  great  deal   is  said  in  the  famous  blacklist- 
'  caaeg^  Is  a  betictit  to  the  seiTice  by  weeding  out  incompetent  men, 
chief  difficulty  in  blackluting  cases  has  grown  out  of  the  bitter 
b\mg  aroused  between  railroad  employers  and  einplf>ycr*s  in  connec- 
>n  witli  the  great  Chicago  strike  in    I8m«     The  bad  feeling  engen- 
red  in  this  conU^st  hii.'^  had  si»riiui55  consequen<'os  for  ^>oth  sides, 
t.  William  J.  Strong,  a  lawyer  in  Chicago,  who  ha^  been  the  attor- 
for  most  of  the  blacklisting  cases,  has  discustied,  in  an  article  in 
Arena  for  March,  1801*,  and  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial 
im?><^^ion,(rA)  the  merits  of  the  strongest  «'ases  <if  alleged  blacklist- 
Ile  present*!  a  Btaienient  of  facts  and  opinions  representing  that 
the  most  rndicid  railroad  employei^s  and  in  some  form  entertained 
limi't  by  the  rank  and  file  of  niilway  lalior. 

review  of  some  of  the  leading  casos  which  have  been  tried  by  our 
irti5  will  present  the  present  status  of  blackli-tting  in  a  still  clearer 
Z^L     Pi^>i)ably  the  first  civo  in  which  dtmiages  were  awarded  and 
tctually  pai<l  by  tlio  railroad  company  is  that  of  W'illett  r,  Tln^  .lack- 
ivillc,  St.  .lohns.and  Indian  Uiver  Uailroud  Company. (i) 

-  '"    •  -  ts  a  peculiar  one*  in  which  after  the  man  had  nctuall}^ 
I  by  anotJier  road  his  former  cmploj'er  wrote  warning' 

»«  iiiduMtfitii  <  \  olnme  IV,  TnidefKirt»tk»n,  ; 

Huiletin  of  the  I>«*£*ttrmi«nl  »>f  Labiift  Nt».  4,  Mii)%  189i>,  p:i^*  437. 
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declaration  did  not  contain  a  cause  of  action.     The  section  of  the 
la ration  was: 

aid  defendant  niilroad  companies  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  agree- 
it,  and  understanding  that  tney,  the  said  railroad  comimnies,  would 
nish  each  to  the  other  information  as  to  all  their  employees  who 
conuuitted  offenses,  or  who  were  charged  with  having  committed 
'Uses,  and  also  as  to  all  th«Mr  employees  who  had  left  their  service 
ing  the  strike  which  conmienced  on  or  a])Out  June  20,  181)4,  and 
led  on  or  about  August  (>,  18iH,  connnonlv  known  as  the  "'A.  It.  U.,"' 
^•American  Railway  Union-'  strike,  and  as  to  all  their  employees 
o  were  members  of  the  A.  K.  V.  or  American  Itailway  Union,  and 
t  such  employees  of  any  and  all  said  companies  would  not  be 
ployed  by  any  of  said  companies  without  a  release  and  consent  from 
^  railway  company  by  which  any  such  employee  was  last  employed, 
•h  release  and  consent  being  conmionly  called  by  milroad  men  a 
learance." 

lk>nstruing  the  averment  in  tlu*  way  most  unfavonible  to  the  pleader, 
?  court  decided  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  instrument  denomi- 
ted  a  ••release  and  consent"   was  the  ordinary  clearance  card  in 
(umon  use  among  milroad  corporatiims,  and  that  the  declaration  did 
t  charge  the  defendant  company  with  a  refusal  to  grant  a  clearance 
rd  setting  forth  truthfully  all  the  facts  proper  to  be  stated  in  a  clear- 
ce  card,  but  did  say  that  th<^  company  refust^l  to  give*  him  such  an 
strunient  as  would  enable  him  to  obtain  employment  in  the  rail- 
ad  biisines^.     The  company  was  not  ro(iuired  to  give  him  a  clear- 
lee  that  would  ena])le  him  to  get  employment  from  other  compani(\s. 
liief  Justice  Boggs  also  fjuoted  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  Jen- 
ns  case  (174  Illinois,  '3i^S),  in  which  Justice  Philips  rendered  deci- 
on  October  24,  ISDS,  affinning  the  right  of  a  railroad  company  to 
?f use  to  give  a  clearance  ciird.  (f/) 

The  decision  of  the  court  on  the  subject  of  a  clearance  card  is  very 
^finitely  stated  in  the  J(»nkins  case  in  the  following  language: 

From  the  evidence  produci^d  on  this  <|uestion,  and  from  this  judicial 
otice  which  we  take  of  the  ordinary  general  management  of  railroads, 
i  is  apparent  that  what  is  known  as  a  clearance  card  U  simply  a  letter, 
c  it  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  given  to  an  employ(M'  jit  the  time  of  his 
ischargc  or  end  of  service,  snowing  the  cause  of  such  discharge  or 
oluntary  quittance,  the  length  of  time  of  service,  his  capacity,  and 
uch  other  facts  as  would  give  to  those  concerned  info.rmaticMi  of  his 
onner  employment.  Such  a  card  is  in  no  sense  a  letter  of  recom- 
aendatiou,  and  in  many  cases  might,  and  probably  would,  be  of  a 
onn  and  character  which  the  holder  would  hesitate  and  decline  to 
)rcsent  to  any  person  to  whom  hiMvas  making  application  foremplov- 
neut.  A  letter  of  reconmiendation,  on  the  contrary,  is,  as  the  term 
mplies,  a  letter  commending  the  former  services  of  the  holder,  and 
ipeaking  of  him  in  such  terms  as  would  tend  to  bring  such  services  to 
ne  favorable  notice  of  those  to  whom  he  might  apply  for  employment. 

a  See  Bulletin  <»f  the  I)epartnit*nt  of  I^})()r,  No.  22,  Muy,  1800,  ptigo  47G. 


1006      BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Tho  cltH  isioii  in  tlio  JiMikins  ciise  also  stated  that  there  wsis  no  rvi- 
(Icnco  that  ihv  custom  or  usatrc  of  giviiiji:  a  fh'aniiico  card  was  so  ^oiicnil 
and  so  W(dl  known  a»<  to  Ik?  inipluHl  in  tho  contract  of  oiiiployinont. 
( 'hicf  Justice  H()o;^s,  in  the  McDonald  case,  quotes  the  Jciikiii.s  ort><»  with 
reference  to  the  i)osi(i<)n  of  tlie  court  on  the  suhjecl  of  tlio  c-Ioaninr»* 
card,  and  concludes  his  (hn-ision  with  the  words:  *"  Whether  the  char;:»:' 
inchided  in  the  ([utvstion  foruiuhited  by  the  counsel  for  tlie  plaintilt  in 
error  wouhl  constitute  a  cause  of  action  was  not  presc^nted  to  the  tri:kl 
court  hy  tho  declaration,  and  weat>free  with  the  view  entertained  hy  th^• 
trial  court,  that  the  dechiration  failed  to  slate  a  cause  of  action/'  Thu- 
in  the  decision,  await in<^  which  many  i>f  the  cases  in  the  Iowcm'  <-ourts 
were  passed,  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois  failed  to  pass  iiiK>n  the  nal 
question  at  issue-  wheth(M-  ])lacklistin<^  is  legal.  A  very  few  months 
after  the  decision  in  the  ^IcDonald  case  Judt^c  Frank  Baker,  of  thr- 
circuit  court.  decid(»d  the  len;ality  of  hlacklisting,  and  his  decision  hi;s 
now  he(Mi  cairied  to  the  supreme  court  in  a  form  whicli  will  pri'>«'rit 
th(^  H'al  <|Uestion  at  issue.  The  case  decichnl  hy  Judge  Raker  is  kno'i.n 
as  tile  Packing  House  case.  It  is  charged  that  tlu*  i)acker.^  of  (  'hica;/t> 
blacklisted  the  label  girls  who  struck  February  \K  VM)().  on  i«<H*ount  of 
a  reduction  of  'M)  per  c<'nt  in  their  wages.  Mr.  AVilliani  J.  Stroni'. 
i\u'  leading  attorney  in  the  blacklisting  lases,  brought  suit  at  onc<»  f«»r 
S  (W'  the  lab(  I  girls,  and  tlu^  argiuuent  in  denuirrer  on  :f  of  these  ra>c> 
came  up  in  the  circuit  court  before  any  of  the  railrou<l  ca-v-i  were 
reacluKl.  they  having  Ixvn  ])assed  awaiting  the  decision  in  the  MrI)o!i- 
ald  case.  The  decision  of  two  of  the  circuit  judges  in  these  ij  cax-* 
l)ractically  held  that  ])lacklisting  was  legal.  »Fudge  Haker's  fleei>f«ii; 
was  in  the  case  of  (.'ondon  /'.  Libby.  McNeil  c^  Libby  ct  al.  'I'ij" 
hmgutig''  of  the  c(»urt  was  as  follows: 

Flaintiir  allci-cs  that  she  i>  an  exp<'rt  can  labch'r,  able  to  earn  ^l.'i 
])er  week  at  lu'r  trade.  Thai  defendants  an*  canneis  at  tlie  rni"M 
Sl<»ek-Yards  and  are  till  the  pers»)ns  iMigaged  in  that  bu>ine-i>  at  lh:.t 
])l:ice.  That  upon  Feluuary  r»,  I'.Mh),  defiMulants  Uivdiciously.  etc.. 
agrct»d  and  lonspired  t<»ge{lii*r  not  to  em[)loy  any  emi)loytv  of  any  on.- 
oi"  thennvh(»  sljould  go  out  (»n  a  strike  or  unit  on  aci-.5unt<»f  :*.  di<alr^e•■- 
m^'pl  MS  to  v»:igc«<.  except  by  eon>ent  of  the  former  eiin»r»yer.  'I'lrtL 
ft-r  H  yea)"^  be  for.'  Fi-bruarv  r>,  li'0;».  ])laintiil'  ^.:^s  c:nid«>y«"l  by 
(h  fer:  l;i!'t-,  Libby.  McNeil  cV:  Libby.  arul  on  that  »lay  <juit  l>'^-au-i- ef 
di-:i;:r;.cm<nl  as  to  wage-<.  Tint  ^^e  afterwafd  ap;)lied  to  (h^ffinl:int -. 
Anmnir  Jc  Co..  and  Kairbard;  ('{inning  C'on)pany,  for  eirjploynn-nt.a:  1 
wa«-  denied  >uch  *  uip!(»ynaMit  because  of  said  agreement  a:id  con^j-*- 
ra -y.  All  thi>.  it  i-^  alli';'ed.  was  done  maliciously  with  the  isiicnl  !•» 
injure  ]dainti!r.      l)efe:id;ints  demur  to  llie  declaratim. 

The  ca^e  has  Ihvm  fully  and  mo^t  ably  iirgut  d.  both  orally  and  i:i 
writing.  1  sliall  not  review  the  nuTUi^rousauthoritii  s  citOil.  nor  atten^j't 
to  do  more  th:iM  >t;itc  my  c<»nciu-*ions  and  the  rules  of  hiw  iipcm  which 
they  rc>t. 

'•  When  daniago  is  su-taimd  by  <»ne  per-^on  from  the  wrongful  act  of 
another,  ait   actitJU   for  comiH^nsation  is  given  to  the  injured  IMUiy 
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against  the  wrongdoer."     By  wrongful  act  is  to  ho  understood  not  n,i 
act  wrongful  in  momls  only,  but  an  act  wrongful  in  law.     An  act  is" 
wrongful  in  law  if  it  infringes  upon  the  right  of  another,  and  not  oth- 
erwise.    An  act  wbifh  doc^  not  infringe  upon  any  right  of  a  nersafl^B 
18  not^  as  to  such  person,  wrongfiih  -  One  has  a  right  to  <le<'iine  t4^^ 
enter  the  service  of  another,  and  several  persons,  acting  jointly  in  pur-^ 
suan4'e  of  an  agreeuient  to  that  effect,  have  the  right  to  so  decline. 
So*  one  has  the  right  to  decline  to  employ  another,  and  several  )>ei 
eons,  acting  jointly  in  pursuance  of  an  agreeuient  to  that  ettect,  hav^ 
tlie  right  to  so  decline. 

The  existence  of  malice*  of  a  malicious  intent  to  injure  a  porsoB 
will  not  convert  an  act  which  does  not  infringe  any  right  of  such  pel 
son  int<»H  wrongful  act  or  a  civil  wrong.  It  follows  that,  in  my  oj/rnion, 
the  facts  and  at^reement,s  of  the  defendants  set  forth  in  the  declaration 
can  not  be  held  to  infringe  upon  any  right  of  the  plaintiH',  and  there- 
fore are  not,  as  to  her,  in  law  wrongful.     The  demurrer  is  sustained. 

It  if*  likely  that  the  railroad  CAses  still  pending  will  again  he  passed  | 
until  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  on  this  Packing  House  cuse  is  I 
reached.  ' 

The  attitude  of  railway  employees,  as  expressed  through  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  brotherhood  organizations  on  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  blacklisting  and  legislative  reuiiHlirs  for  it,  is  lirought  out 
in  a  very  complete  statement  made  by  Jlr.  H.  R.  Fuller,  the  legisla- 
tive  represi*ntative  at  Washington  of  5  of  the  leading  brothtM'hoods, 
namely:  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  of  Locoujotive 
Firemen,  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  and  of  the  orders  of  Railway  Conduct- 
ors and  Railroad  Telegraphers.  Mr.  Fuller  said:  ''The  present  phm  of 
blacklisting  is  (*arried  on  by  private  corresp^indence  between  the  com- 
pany from  which  the  man  seeks  cmployiuent  and  his  former  em})loyers. 
While  this  plan  is  somewhat  dilTerent  from  that  in  use  some  years 
ago^  I  believe  it  is  «pute  as  elTcctive,  if  not  more  so/"'(f7)  Mr,  Fuller 
exhibited  the  usual  appli(*ation  blanks  which  an  applicant  is  rerjuired 
to  till  out  and  called  attention  to  those  questions  which  would  facilitate 
in([uiries  of  this  sort,  He  also  showed  that  applicants  were  generallj^ 
admitted  to  the  service  on  probation,  giviiig  ample  time  for  such  ittveJ^^ 
trgation»  The  special  grievance  felt  In'  the  emjiloyce,  Mr.  Fuller  saysi, 
is  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  see  the  charges  made  against  him  by  h 
former  employer,  and  given  no  opportunity  to  combat  thtmi,  but  merelj 
told  that  his  references  were  not  good.  Mr.  Fuller  also  submitted  ij 
evidence  editorial  eonnnents  from  the  leading  employees' jour  rails  an< 
called  attention  to  the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  large  union  meeting  of 
the  organized  railroad  cMuployees  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  September  l>, 
1896,  at  which  it  was  ^'"ReHoleed,,  That  we  demand  such  legislation  as 
will  forev'er  prohimt  Idacklisting/"'  Mr.  Fuller^s  own  suggestion  was 
that  legiBlatiou  should  Ijb  enacted  both  by  Congi-ess  and  the  seveml 
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Stato.s  forhicUUntf  ;niy  milnxul  rompiiny  from  furiiishinjir  any  riHMinl 
of  jiiiy  <Miii)li»y(.'t'  to  :iiiy  otln^-  r:iilro:j<l  conipmy,  oithor  }>y  privutt*  It^t- 
t<T,  ti'lcjrnun.  or  by  <'\pn'ss.  nv  any  otlior  \v:iy.  lie  iiUo  roL*oiiiiin»n<li  d 
that  ili('  \)osl!il  laws  l-i'  so  aniriul(»il  a.s  lo  prohil)it  tbo  iis*;  of  tin*  iiiaii- 
for  carry in>r  <»»»  such  c(>rn>i)oiideiu'o. 

.\  l)ill  \vlii«*li  p^prrsciits  the  radical  hilM)r  scutiinont  on  llii>  snl»jcct 
^va-  propai'cd  !)y  Mr.  William  .F.  S■:roIli^^  ami  introducfMi  in  tho  I'nilcd 
Sialcs  Sciial'^  May  M,  T-MM).  The  hill  was  rofcrrcd  to  thr  C«>Jiiniiiri- 
on  Ivlucation  and  Labor,  and  Injs  not  yet  Ikm'ii  n^jxn'tod  1»\  ihitt 
('omrnirtev.l/O 

ffTh;'  W\t  <»»■  t!ii'  Mil,  in  tli-  .■■..iih'wluif  aiiiifirlc^l  i'.»rrn  iji  whicli  ir  is  iii!."!i<l>  •]  !}m: 
it  -!i;«ll  'm-  i>r»'.--'iitfl  .iLTiiiii  jjf  tlir  Uf.O  «-i'<-i.ii)  di"  ('«)ii<^n'->.  is  :i-  I'mIIiiw-j: 

A  I'.jll  T->  ]»n'H-jv.' ;in<l  •.•'!miii  iho  -^uL't)  ni  ilio  ]nil)lic  ;mh1  Id  provcnt  iii\*i  jmni-ij 
h'.ii'kliHiiutr  '»>'  r.tilrf):il  <'":ii|«a:ii«'',  >l'H'iiiiijr  car  ciJiMpaiiics,  fXi»rc.-"J  C'lrnjiitiii--. 
scarnlxial  r.»mj)-.!.iiirs,  !i'Ir:;ra|»li  anil  i-'l'-phnin-  I'ntnpanicH  civjain'il  in  iiit«-r*;fari 
c  .jincfrri'.  arnl  t<»  ]»!•'•».  i.li*  a  i-ivil  ii'jui.ly  in  «la!iia;ii'>  Inr  Mark  list  in  j/-. 

/;.  .■'  ,,.'irl,-f  /n;  tin-  S,  /..•/.  .,.,./  I/irt  ,  nf  Ji,  j,,;  .-.  ntntin  .-^  ..I  t}„  ('nlfr-l  N'/./r  .^  .,/  .i„„.-^--t 
in   i  'iin'/ii  -y  ii.<si  i,i':ilt  'I: 

>^!:»-ii:!\  i.   That  any  f«i!ii|iii:ation,  aurifinciil.  nr  Uinlcr.-tan<linir.  tacit  «.«r  •  it!u.*rwi-. . 
lM-*\M'iH  t\\«i  or  nmrr  prr-ni:-^  <ir  t''»iiM»r:i!ii»ii.<,  «»•■  l»cf\vccn  any  jh.'I'Suh  ih*  persons  w  ii'j 
aM>"   c«ir]nirati-iTj   !)\vniii-.'.    rnnniriL'.    "i"  npr-aiin;/  any    r.iiir-Kul,  stcanilniat,  cxprr— . 
ti-l«"_M-ai)lj  nr  telephone  lini-.-'.  Mr  intii'-puj-tatinn  line,  cniin^rcil  in  c»»ninicn'c  U-iwii-n 
any  mI"  tin-  r>«-v«'iMl  Stall-.-  <•»■  i'l-rr'tMrii  s  ■)i"  tlic  I'nittMl  Slatr.-,  or  Lctwccn  this  niitii-n 
a:i«l  any  I'-'H-'l^j  natii-n,  a:i«!  any  .-ni'li  (i':ul)in.itif»n   li.-lwcrn  any  jMT^'in.-*  i'!:!ia;-rc«l  in 
tlj«*  stTN  ire  i.f  any   ptTsnn  mi- fnrpui-;i!i«.n  .-.»  r  »Mc^Tru'il   ill  :^nch  i-iiinnu-nM-  to   pri-\tijf 
nv  liinilrr  \\\r  i*n)p|oynr.«ni  dI  ariy  pi  i--'»n  iT  pi'r-nii«j,  «»,■  ii.  can.-*'  tluMliscIsar^c  i'i  :rA\ 
jM'is'Hi  (»r  jMT-nir:  iVi:ni  «riipl:  ',  ^in'.it   1»\  any  -nrh  railmajl.  tcli 'ir  ra  pi  i,  or  othiT  trari*- 
piU'taliiiii   linr,  liv  icaxiii  «i!'  jiny  paj'i- i|ali<»fi    in  any  .-ti'iUo  or  laVx^r  TrnnMi',  nr  '•_* 
1-1  a-  in  ttl'  all}'  im-nilHi-liip  m-  pa/!:«  ipatinn  in  any  lalmr  ni-Mani/atiun,  <ir  f"r  an\  ":!it  r 
canx'  rv''«'ji'  I'.ir  i!rinil<i'hii'-.";  wlillron  •luTy,  «li«l;«'ia-':ty.  or  trr<i^s  «-arcIr»ncj-*!  in  tIh- 
jH'il'iiinani'i-  i.i  Mn\  ^n^|^  -i-i-x  iri-.  "r  pliy-iral  <»r  nniilal  iiirapa'ity,  as  hcri'inaiti-r  -t 
ffU'tii,  ^i;all  l.c  a!»  unlaw  I'nl « i>n-pii-;i(y  a;iainst  iht-  Tnili''!  Statt>,  an»l  all  piT.-cns  ami  ;il. 
otlii-.r- ;:iiil  «  iiipl-ivi  t-.-- i.f  MV.y  .-^nrli  (■•i:;iiir;»fiiin  wlm-liall  !>••  cnri\  it-tr*!  nf  in  i\\\\  \s..\ 
]iar!iiipatinir  in  an>  ^\u\\  imi- jiirny  .-liall  In- t.i!nj>'i<"l   l»y  inipri.-«»nnu*itt  lit  tln-j-ciii- 
l'.  nilary  n.r  a  tii-n  itMiMt  I«-«-lliLni  t\\uaiil  im  ii   tlian  t.-ii  yiMr<. 

Mil-.  L'.  'I  hat  it  >-ha!l  he  1 1-«' <lnty  <,!'  :iil  |"-f- vi-  and  Ciirp«>ra!ii';is  vni;a'ri*«l  'ji  arix 
l>n-ifh  S"""  ih'-«  rihi'ilin  tin- lir-«  M'r!i..|i  ni'  •!:!.- ait  I41  ^rive  cwry  i'nipl«»\ff  nn  riM|i:i'.-J 
a  s«-)\  if»' mnl  "-iH-win;^  tin'  IiiilmIi  nf  M-r\  ii-e  :in<l  tlw  parlirnlar  Itiuncli  «jf  M-r\iii"iii 
which  he  ha-i  ln«ii  ri.;ja'j»'il.  a;:il  -in!;  •!  r\ 'fe  ranl>^  *hall  in  all  in. -tar  »«■*••*  >tal»"trji 
It-n-jth  nf  .-«'r\i«'i'.  the  hiainh  «»i'  -»r\irf  in  v,  hieh  h*-  ha-i  ieen  cn;;?'j«'.|,  unii  uiiilln-r 
th;- Mi'viri' 1)1  any  ."nrh  rnipiity  <•  ha-  If'  n  '>::iisfaiti'r\  "  <•?"  **  nn-alirla'tmy."  au-l 
ii'tl.inixeNcsln'.l!  l.e-tat. .'  ..ti  a::  .■  -inh  -•  v\  i  -.'iitI  w  1-  irt-viM';  anil  it  shall  hi' !i"nl:o\Mi! 
JM.'I  psiina  farii' i'\  i-li-ji'c '•;"  a  ••••n.-piia' s  lo  h!:M'kli-r.  an-i  «»I  hi.- jMrticipa'iiin  tiiiniti. 
l'<:i  ;iny  )m  r.-nn  «.i"«  iTn-i  r -.r  rnipli.yi-  •  '"  ;':.y  «Mr|  '.ratinn  t'l  plarc  »ai  aii>  ^nrli  ii'pI 
thi-  ilait-  .it  w  hiih  jjiy  «  i,  p!<»yt  <•  li'.t  iht-  ^^-i  \  ice  oi  an;.  .-C:ch  pcr«i»n  iirciir]«'ratif"i.  i-r 
t<i  ]•!;»<•  till-  \\in"'l  '*  ::n  .il:-lViiii.i  \  '"  •.'!  ;inv  ^•iir|.  r.(r<l  w  itlmiit  ^o(.«1  caiHc  an<l  hc!->!t' 
an  in\t -li-ati.m  ;!n-l  Ii'';:Mn,r,  :r-  li'-ri-ii.al'u  i'  ]irii-.  i-ii-l  aiai  .-ncli  wnrd  *' iin.-a:i-Ia  - 
t-  vy"  -i):ill  r'M?  in  any  i»i-l:n.ii'  he  plae- <1  nn  any  .-'I'-h  eanl  hy  rcasiin  «'l'  pat;ii-i]':i- 
ti'-n  in  any  >!r'ke,  ..p  heen'i-.-  -n.-h  i>'-.i.!.  \i-e  li«'|iiij-i-,I  ti.  any  lalmr  ii:ii-.>u  i»r  hih-r 
«.i-.uii/ali''n. 

/',.,■'/../,/,'."».■.;'.  Thai  ii"  any  .-?!■■!■  ^";lpl'. ye"  ha.^  l-e.-n  .li^eharueii  for  ini'-:iii>i:M'- 
\,.v\  -■«"»  i«'i  .  iliiMihi!  i:---:,  <li-h".M-.-ty,  -jr^  <  ra''rli'>-ru".-^s,  *^Y  nliy.-'iral  inliri.iity,  it 
sh.iJi  lu-  ?he.:n:y  r.f  ii.r  -.er-.in  ur  nirni.-l  L'iNWM.'  him  a  cap  I  t«»  .-tatc  s'lcli  fact  «'n  the 
?-:  r\  ie"  earl  •_'i\  :.-n  t-i  an\  ^tn  h  einj.itiyi-i-.  anil  th.'c  shall  1k'  ii<»  liahility,  civil  or<Tini- 
iii.il.  i-'r  makinr  .-iielj  r.^.ti  nn  nt  ii"  t!ie  ^ar:e  is  inivUj  in  «:<hmT' faith  aiul  aftcran.i- 
v»:i.iiili'  inve-:i:^a!i'»n  ami  hearinL'  <•►  a-eeTt,iin  tiic  tiulh  Mrfal>ity  of  niiv  >iitrli  «'liai\M'. 
-.1  w  hieh  hearini:' arpl  inve-ii'iaiiim  any  sneh  eninlMyiv  h)  chawd  shaft  he  y^ww  l»'ti 
«l. .'>.-'  notiee  in  wriiin;;  and  an  <»ppe,rtMnily  t«»  he  hcanl  un«l  tt)  pnulmv  uvi«leiu"e  HtuI 
tn  examine  wihrcsH'sin  hi.-  »»\\n  hclialf. 

^':i'.  .'1.  It  shall  he  nnlawful  ainl  prima  faeic  cvideinv  i»f  h  timHiiiracy  t«>  hUu-kliitt 
as  Jioivin  tldincil,  atnl  i»i  his  or  its  inirticipaliun  then'in,  fur  any  peivun  or  cnjrjiorA- 
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adcr  the  pn^eni  rircitinnitances  I  would  not  recommend  nnch 
5f»r  legislation/"  In  atioMior  btati^moiit  pn*senk»d  to  the  Iiidu«i- 
^l^miiiLs^iorK  signed  l*y  the  chiefs  of  the  5  lirothcrhood^  or  orders 
^■puted  liy  ifr.  Fuller  in  the  teHtimony  to  which  reference  hns 
n  TTuide^  the  following  liinc^uuge  with  respect  to  legislation  on  the 
ijcclof  blacklisting  i^  uscd^  after  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  section 
>f  the  act  of  June  U  18118,  makes  blacklisting  a  misdemeanor;  '*We 
of  the  opinion  that  existing  law?«»  State  and  national,  are  -suilicicnt 
tjvent  any  open  Idacklistingof  ex-einployees.  It  will  prol>a))ly  be 
ibto  to  entirely  stop  the  secret  practice  unlesi^  a  |ienalty  suiH- 
sevore  to  make  fear  of  the  penalty  outweigh  desire  to  violate 
can  be  attac!ieA     We  favor  ^uch  a  penalty."  (*/) 


I  f^f  tIii«  prnviffion  hy  any  such  mc«!ieal  exarainer  ehiill  be  a  cane«  for  hM  _ 
n  upon  satisfactory  proof  thereof  l)eing  ina<lo  t^i  ?aifl  Inh-r-" 
n.     8iu'l*  mei^Ical  i^xananers  mhall  IioM  their  re^pc^t  live 

ti'-r  ;i  pt'i  jo-i  oj  iiiiir  years  anlt«s  sooner  removed  by  said  latcnrttate  Comtnori'e 

_,  l^^on  for  miitie* 

►^7,  Any  pcT>ori  who  ha*?  \weu  prevented  ln>m  Fecimne  empluynjent  or  has 
|n  di<<'hurjrt*d  tnnn  eniplitynient,  nr  who  is  otherwise  hjjnred  by  any  not  done  or, 
iJtti'd  to  l*e  dont',  «i?  pravid«^d  in  this  act,  may  ^ue  in  tlie  dj.^tnct  or  circuit  coiitl  of 
I  Tnitcd  8tittei<  in  any  tlis^trict  where  servuH?  niav  Iks  had  upon  the  defendant  or  one 
J! he  dHfvndant8»»  or  in  any  8hite  court  of  trenera*)  jni-indiction  In  any  county  whe^e 
I  '^  nmy  be  had  upon  any  d^'fcndant  under  tiie  hi vvs  of  the  Stat€\  and  he 

ri  r  of  any  person  or  corpomtiun  concerned  in  i?tu'h  conspiracv  all  daina;j[ea 

h  i:^taincd  thereby,  and  in  all  actions  f<>r  damages  under  this  act^  exern- 

|)  luy  be  abi?<'f^^c<l   in  tlie  (li^^crdlon  of  the  jury  trying  the  cii*:e  and  fur 

\l-  j  ......  .  thit*  act  proof  of  rt^fupai  h)  give  mich  f^erv ice  card  de<*cnbcd  in  pee- 
in  2  mI  thi?  act,  or  of  any  refusal  to  employ  any  |jen=on  having  and  presenting  stich 
fvice  ciinh  and  physician's  ccitiJicate  afiacMiiri,  by  any  of  the  pers-on^  or  corpu ra- 
in** mentioned  in  fH*ctioD  1  of  thi^^  act,  fhall  \m  prima  facie  evidence  of  hlackhftting 
p  Mf  an  ifitent  to  iniure,  for  which  daumgei?  may  be  recovered  under  this  act. 
/  '   hiwt'irr^  That  nn  damagen  nhall  be  recovered  under  thin  act  fordi.Hcharg- 

tt,  I'htvee  or  for  a  refuyal  to  emphiy  any  persKin,  when  such  discharge  (T 

i*j-.u  L!»  employ  \\m  on  account  of  the  fact  that  no  nien  were  needed  by  the]>erH<in 
? corporation  so  discharging  or  rehiring  nurh  cmiiloyment  at  the  time'of  ^uch  dtK- 
inreor  relu*Hal,  and  upon  auy  trial  cither  civi)  or  criminal  under  thia  act,  tht  burden 
J  proving  that  no  men  were  neede<h  and  that  any  peraou  dit^charged  from  employ- 
ent  rvr  oenietl  employment  was  rh'^^charged  ar  denied  employ  men  t  liy  reason  of  (lie 
It  that  no  men  were'needcd  at  tlie  time  of  eueli  lUscharge  or  refueal^  elmll  in  every 
V  hi*  upon  the  rlefemlant  or  defendants, 

^n\  tS,  The  th-ni^d  of  euiployment  or  discharjre  of  any  employee  for  any  caure 
ber  than  pliv,«ic:d  or  mental  uiditne>^«,  inti>xit  ation,  tliKhoneMtVtOr  gri»*«  carclcsHne>i» 
tlesrr  '     !  =  ■    I  elion  1  of  this  act,  nball  l>e  coni^idered^  and  is  by  thii^  act  <le(ined  lo 
'  1*1  ,"  and  in  uny  civil  action  for  damages  or  criujinal  prosecution  under 

i  a«  1  I  c  sutlhnent  to allei^e  in  the  indictment,  complaint,  or  tlrclaration  that 

■pluiutitf  wan  [jlackliiHted  by  the  defendant  or  defend  an  ti«,  nannrigthem^  and  giving 
_  month  and  year  when  the  same  was  done,  and  in  the  proof  of  any  t*<jn!*piracy 
tnder  this  a<^t  it  shall  he  comj>etent  to  offer  in  evidence  any  act  or  Htateitient  of  the 
[lerMonj*  or  eiirponitimig  merdioncd  in  the  tlrnt  section  of  thiV  act,  and  «>f  their  ajfcnts 
:*'  tliem,  which  tends  in  any  way  to  estahlit^h  ^  *  '  lh*  of 
racy  to  bhnkUst  ;ui<l  the  jurj'  trying  any  such  have 

i.;  M.  ,  .  , ..Mi;  Huch  pen?on  wai"  black  lifted  from  cireumNtantiu.  .  >  n,-  o.  v,  and 

>ns  for  damagea  ander  this  act  shall  Murvive  to  the  iK-^n-onal  repref?entalivee  of  any 
•<m  injurcMi. 

*rotidiif,  That  nn\  of  employees  V>y  reason  of  plack  bnslne*?  and  lack  of 

rk  ethall  not  Ik*  c<>i  i  violati<>r>  of  thii  t*ection. 

^w.*,  9.  All  lawf*  and  p.iiL-  oi  taws  which  are  in  conflict  with  this  act  or  aav  portion 

cuf  an-  lifndiy  rvpealed  in  '^tf  far  as  thev  tuny  rtffei*t  any  nrovisaons  in  ihlM  act  or 

ih  I'cdure,  and  evidence  in  a(l  c^ac^  |)n:«e?ociiteil  under  Ihie  act  or  any 

*A  the  Industrial  rommii^^ion,  Vohuoe  IV,  i>tige  7tW, 
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Another  su<,'<jrostion  with  re.speet  to  remodics  snmowlmt  less  ratlli-al 
has  ))rfM\  hiiiiocl  jit  by  .sc^vrral  iK»r>ons  intiTostrd  in  th«?  hhirkliMi.i*.' 
osiis(»s.  n:ini«*ly.  that  it  mijrhl  bo  iimdo  imhiwful  for  any  per>(>ri  Id  fur- 
nish a  statement  to  any  other  eniph)ver  eoncernin<.'  an  onipiovoe  with- 
out lirst  furnishin**'  the  enipU)yeo  Avith  a  tnie  copy.  This  AvnuM 
ovei-(x>ine  some  of  the  hard.ships  whirh  many  men  who  have  >iipiH»-r'i 
thviuselvcs  to  be  ])hu'klist(»d  have  endui-ed  when  told  nien^ly  thnl  ib.^ir 
n^feiviuM^N  wiM'e  unsatisfactory.  It  won  hi  «^ive  them  :i  c*ha!ire.  jh  r- 
h:ij>s.  to  be  heard  and  loetjuil^at  untrue  statements  that  mi^hl  1m-  nia  !•■ 
by  a  former  emph)ver.  The  real  romi^dy  for  real  ;rri-nan*os  uirii 
resi)eet  to  blaeUlistin*^  will  only  eome  throuij^h  the  «.^nidual  wt^rkintrout 
of  a  system  of  diseipline  by  tin*  railroad  eompanies  l»y  wbieh  a  bi^tft  r 
record  of  an  emph>vee'sj  s(»rviees  is  kept,  and  ihrouyfh  which  1»t'lter 
relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  maintained.  It  i^* 
insisted  by  some  that  tin*  Gov(»rnmenl  control  and  t>wnershi]>  of  niil- 
rotid  lines  w<»ukl  probably  also  accomplish  the  elhnl nation  of  Mack- 
JistiuL'.  ])rovided  civil-service  rules  were  enforced. 

THE  PENSIONING  OF  RAILWAY  £3CPL0T££S. 

Detiuite  pension  systems  have  now  })een  adopted  })y  sevenil  <»f  thi* 
leailintr  railroad  companies  of  the  country  ai*  comjwny  mesLsiires.  Tui* 
pen- ion  features  have  naturally  and  inevitably  {^rown  out  nf  othtT 
forms  of  company  relief  ))rovided  for  employees.  In  jLjfeiiei-al  llh  y 
re])resent  e {forts  to  extend  an<l  systc^matizo  earlier  moa*»uiv?s  to  ;jM 
employees. 

Tliere  is  little  tieed  here  to  call  attention  to  the  sj^tM'ial  needs  of  nil- 
road  emph)yees  for  some  kind  of  aid  in  protectintif  themselvi-.-*  a^ainM 
tJM'  accidents  and  other  unavoidable  ills  inherent  in  their  in-culiar 
emj)loyment.  Prof.  Emory  U.  Johnson,  of  the  University  of  P«'ini- 
syl  vunia.  has  alreatiy  treated  at  lenj^th  of  the  hist«)ry  antl  plan  of  or*n«n- 
i/ii(ion  of  railway  relief  departments  in  an  article  publi^^hed  in  liidletin 
X;).  N.  January,  lJSi»7;  and  also  in  a  paper  entitled  Railway  Oepart- 
m<:;its  for  the  llclief  and  Insurance  of  Kmployees.  ])re»^ented  to  tbt» 
Aiuiiican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  an<l  ]>ub!ished  in 
the  Aimals  of  tlie  Aca<h'my.  Volume  VI.  pages  42i  to  4<js.  Kail- 
Wiv  employees  have  also,  throui^^h  ih<Mr  brotherliood  orj^tmiziition'-. 
d  Jiie  much  for  thi'mselves  in  thi»  direction  of  providin<f  luutuul 
and  fp.iternal  in>u ranee  ai;:ainst  sjcknes**..  accidt^nt,  and  death.  Th^»  hi>- 
t(uv  and  rcNulls  of  these*  elforls  have  aKo  be(»n  reviewed  by  Profe?-«T 
d  >!iiiM>n  in  an  able  article  entitled  Hn)therhood  Hclii'f  and  Insnmnre 
of  tiaihvay  Employees,  published  in  Bulletin  No.  17.  July,  liSl*8-  It 
m-.iy  ])e  of  interest  here,  however,  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  devel- 
opments in  forms  of  insurance  and  protection  of  railway  cinployiH»> 
since  the  date  of  tin*  material  cousidercMl  \n  th<»se  artidcj*,  naiuel}',  since 
1<SJ'5  for  material  relating  lo  eo\\\vivuy  relief,  and  since  18J)7  for  material 
relating"  to  ])rotherl\ood  vviVWi. 
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[but  under  the  present  cirtnimstanceH  I  would  not  recommend  such 
further  leg^iislation/'  In  another  statement  presented  to  the  Tiidus- 
triai  Comniissioiu  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  5  brotherhoods  or  orders 
represented  by  Mr.  Fuller  in  the  testimony  to  whieh  reference  has 
been  made,  the  fullowihtjr  hinguage  with  respect  to  legislation  on  the 
Hubjertof  blaekHntin^^  in  uned,  after  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  section 

1 10  of  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  makes  blacklisting  a  miydemeanor:  "  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  exiHting  laws,  StJite  and  nationaU  are  .Huflicient 
to  prevent  any  open  hhuklistinj^of  ex-employees,  It  will  probably  bo 
impossible  to  entirely  stop  the  secret  practice  iinless  a  penalty  nuffi- 
eiently  severe  to  make  fear  of  the  penalty  outweigh  desire  to  violate 
the  law  can  be  attached     We  favor  such  a  penalty.'*  (a) 

violation  of  thia  provimon  by  any  mieh  mediral  examiner  «hall  be  a  cause  for  his 
rt'iuoval  from  BUt'Ii  poyitioo  upon  gatisfaf  tory  proof  I  hereof  Ijernj?  made  to  bhuI  Intier- 
^tate  C<iii4niene  Cnnimihwion.  Huch  tntH^!faI  examinerg;  Hhall  hold  their  respective 
ottires  iuT  ft  j>eii«id  oi  four  years  UDleys  sooner  removed  by  »aid  Inteitstate  Commerce 
Comiiii^^i^ion  fur  cause. 

8bc,  7,  Any  }>er>?oii  who  has  been  prevented  from  Hecuriug  employment  or  haa 
been  (ii!^'hai*ged  front  etoployment,  or  who  is  otherwise  injured  by  any  act  done  or. 
omitted  t<»  he  tiunc,  as  pr<»vided  in  tliis  act,  may  mic  in  the  dii^trirt  or  cfrcuit  couil  of 
the  Unite<l  States  in  aaydii»tnct  where  sernce  may  be  had  upon  the  defendant  or  on© 
of  the  defcmhintp,  or  in  any  State  romt  of  peneral  iuri^sdiction  in  any  ci unity  where 
legal  service  may  he  had  iip4ja  any  defenniuit  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  ho 
may  re<'ijver  iff  any  pcrt^m  tir  corporatioti  eonceriitd  in  .^uch  connpiracy  all  danu\gea 
wliieh  he  has  PUfitainod  thereby,  and  in  all  actions  for  damage*^  under  thit*  act,  exem- 
pUiry  damiitre?*  may  be  ag£>eR<e(l  in  the  dis^eretion  of  the  jury  trying'  the  case  and  for 
tlic  itiirpom>}?  of  thii*  act  proof  of  refu>al  togivemich  service  card  di^cnhcd  in  sf^'c- 
tion  2  oi  Uiig  act,  or  of  any  refusal  to  employ  any  person  having  and  pregenting^  Fiich 
service  card,  and  phyj^eian^g  certiticate  afori'iJaid,  by  any  of  the  per>;oni<  or  corjKira- 
tions  mentioned  in  seetion  1  of  thi?'  act,  s^hall  be  prima  facie  e violence  of  blackh.Hting 
aufl  of  an  mtent  to  injure,  for  which  danuiges  may  be  recovered  under  this«  act» 

J^roiitfcd^  howet/'r,  That  no  damajieB  ^hall  lie  recovered  under  thin  act  for  di.seharg- 
injT  any  eniplovee  or  for  a  refn.««l  to  employ  any  perq<jn,  when  s^nch  dbcharjie  <t 
refusal  tt>  employ  wan  on  acciaiot  ai  the  fact  that  no  men  were  needed  by  the  person 
or  cor|Kjmtion  ao  discharj^ing  or  refusing  »uch  employment  at  the  time  of  ?ucli  dii«- 
charge  or  refu>yih  and  upon  any  trial  either  civil  or  criminal  under  this  act,  tht  burden 
of  proving  that  no  men  were  heede<l,  and  that  any  person  discharged  from  employ- 
ment or  denied  employment  wag  dii^chaiTied  or  denied  employment  Iw  reai^on  of  the 
fact  that  no  men  were'needed  at  the  lime  of  such  dischiirge  or  refusal,"  shall  in  every 
case  be  npon  the  dt*fendant  or  defen<Iant». 

8rx.  8.  The  denial  of  employruent  or  diRdiarge  of  any  employee  for  any  raupe 
tjtlter  than  physical  or  mental  iinfilru'Sfi,  intoxiiation,  diHhonet^ty,orgroHa  carelcs:<nes« 
as  described  in  secttoii  1  of  thi.y  act,  tihall  l>e  con^iden^i,  and  is  l>y  this  act  delined  to 
be  '*  Idackli.^^ting,'*  and  in  any  civil  action  for  damages  «ir  criiiiinal  pntsecnlion  under 
Ibis  iU't  itHhall  lie  ;^uffieient  toallege  in  the  indictment,  complaint,  or  declaration  that 
ihejdaintiff  wa^  blaeklisted  bv  the  defendant  or*lefendaiitH,  ruiiuing  tbem,  and  giving 
the  month  an<l  year  when  the  ^ame  was  done,  and  in  the  pmuf  of  any  ctmspiraey 
under  this  act  it  «liall  be  corn|>etent  to  offer  in  evidence  any  act  or  Htatemeut  of  the 
perBonf*  or  corporations  mentionetl  in  the  lin^t  section  of  this  act,  and  of  their  agents 
who  hire  or  discharge  them,  which  tend;?  in  any  way  to  establish  such  charjie  of 
blacklisting  <tr  cnsipiracy  to  blrtckli^^t  ami  the  jury  trying  any  i^uch  ca*3e  shall  have 
the  right  to  infer  that  sfiwh  person  was  blacklisted  from  ciremnntantial  ewlence.  and 
acti<nia  for  damages  under  this  act  ghall  eurvive  to  the  personal  representative^j  of  any 
pen*on  injurciK 

Proiifinf,  That  any  dJpcharge  of  employees  by  reason  i>f  t«lack  business  and  lack  of 
work  fchall  not  be  considered  a  violation  of  tloH  section. 

Hkc.  t>.  All  lawH  and  piirt-of  lawn  whir  h  are  in  conflict  with  thin  aet  or  anv  portion 
there<.»f  are  her*.djy  repealed  in  so  far  m  thev  may  affect  any  provi^^ion?-  in  this  act  or 
the  rules  of  proccdurCt  and  evidence  in  ail  can^fB  prosecuted  under  thia  act  or  any 
[provipion  thereoL 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  MUTrAL  BKNICFIT  T)i:i»ARTMENT  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  KAILWAY 
CONDnTOKS  OF  AMEllK'A.  IS/J  TO  1900. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  RENEFICIARY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  ItAILRnAH 

TRAINMEN,  1%4  TO  UWO. 

[The  a»«.«5ossmonts  shown  in  this  table  frotn  lHs5  to  1S04  do  not  acn^»  with  tliove  shtjwii  in  Biill«»in 
No.  17,  .luly.  l.si)s,  pajfe  f»W).  The  tiKUre-*  here  shown  have  been  verillefl  by  th*-  «.Hifi#il.-  of  iL- 
brotherhcKKl  and  prononnee<l  eorroet.  TIm?  li;fures  shi«wn  in  itulletin  Nc».  17  wcie  furni>}ii*<l  by  r'fjtj 
brotherlMXMl  at  the  time,  and  the  rwisou  fur  the  di.-a|fre*Mnent  is  not  kn(»wn.J 
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l>^•>7-'.»S  (r)  .         31.  1.S.5 

I 
lS'.)^»-HH)n;r,         43.5J10 

l_        .         _..  ._.  _.        

II  From  Ani.Mi>t  31.  Ix'.C*,  lo  Dteember  31.  IK'.h'. — sixteen  n'onth<. 

/ilbi^  total  i- )jiii«le  upof  the  foUowini;  items:  12  SJ«»»)  eiTlllieate^.  Sl.SM):  3  S^sfO  eerllJiruiejs.  f-Mri*; 
at  *1.INK»  errtiticale-!.  >33.lHi4>:  070  S1.200  eertitieates.  ?.v14.h(H»;  1  ?2.(HM»  <*laim.  $2,000:  11  ♦i.M'i  elninir 
S2".  I'H).  and  12  nii>eellaneou«i  eerlilie.-ites  1  where  interest  and  attorney  fees  are  H«lde«l  ly  ^ourt.*-. 
|lo  «N»r.«».s. 

r  For  two  Vi'ars.  T'nd«'r  the  hea«l  •'Amount  asM-s.-ied  eaeli  member."  tlie  amount  piven  i-^f-r  -t- 
yen". 

(/  F«ir  this  year  10  per  eent  of  the  )nember.]iip  of  the  beiiefleiary  dej)artment  wa*:  in  Clas-^  a,  'h-t 
Cent  in  ('ia>.<  R.  and  *»"»  per  eent  in  ('I.i«.'  ('.  From  Au^nst  1.  1X0.5.  the«^'  three ehisses  of  insuranee  i  iiw 
been  i.-^-ued:  A.  lert.tlf  ates  fo^^HlO:  B,  c»'rlilie»te«;  for  t>in>;  C,  eertifieates  f..rSl,200. 


STATlsncS  »)F  MITIAL  BENEFIT  DErARTMENT.  ORDER  OF  RA11.R(»AD  TELEURAI'Iiril". 

IVHJO. 

Tho  nnitual  hoiu'tit  (lc|Mirtnioiit  of  tlio  Ordor  of  llailrcmd  Teleg- 
raphor.s  was  organized  January  1,  1898.  It  provided  a  plan  for 
bcnciits  for  all  ineniberfj  initiated  after  that  date  and  also  for  old  mem- 
bers who  wished  to  participate.     Certiiicates  arc  issued  in  series  (d 
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$300,  ?500,  and  $1,000  each.  The  minimum  cost  of  membership  in  the 
order  is  $3.50  initiation  fee  and  $7  per  year  dues.  Any  member  of 
the  order  in  good  standing  and  satisfactory  physical  condition  is  com- 
pelled to  be  a  member  of  the  benefit  department.  Members  over  IS 
and  under  -15  years  of  age  may  hold  one  certificate  in  either  of  the 
three  series,  A,  B,  or  C;  members  over  45  but  not  over  ^0  are  eligible 
onlv-  to  series  A  and  B,  and  members  over  50  but  not  over  60  arc  eligible 
only  to  series  A.  ]\[embers  over  ()0  are  not  eligible  to  membership 
in  the  mutual  benefit  department.  The  dues  in  the  mutual  benefit 
department  are  payable  bimonthly,  being  six  payments  per  year  of 
35  cents  eacli  for  a  certificate  in  scries  A;  50  cents  each  for  a  certifi- 
cate in  series  B,  and  $1  each  in  series  C.  There  is  an  initiation  fee  of 
$1  for  meml)ership  in  any  series.  If  these  assessments  do  not  prove 
suflicient  to  pay  approved  claims  the  secretary,  by  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  insurance  committee,  may  levy  extra  assessments.  The 
ord(M*is  not  very  strong,  but  in  the  year  1900  reported  82  subdivisions 
with  8,000  male  members  and  200  female  members.  Membership  in 
the  mutual  benefit  department  on  December  1,  1899,  was  as  follows: 
Series  A,  3,003;  series  B,  2,130;  series  C,  2,323.  During  the  year 
1S99  death  claims  paid  amounted  to  $17,500. 

STATISTICS   OF    BROTHERHOOD    OF    RAILWAY    CARMEN'S    MTTUAL    AID    ASSOCIATION, 

1M92  TO  1000. 


Fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  ."W- 


I    Mt'inlnr- 
I     hhip  of 
bnnher- 


1«92 
1H<K) 
1891 
1895 
1S96 
1H97 
1898 
1K99 
1900 


I  I  Memborship  I    AT«/wiin* 

j   Lcxlgos    ofrautUHlaid!  ..^"J'^*"^ 


hood  nt 
(•lo;^t^  of 

at  rlose 
of  year. 

>'''!!i . 

5,000 

m 

4,200 

ir*9 

2,900 

110 

l.HOO 

(H) 

740 

12 

i.;joo 

35 

1,(K)0 

30 

1.5(X) 

50 

3,rKK) 

90 

asHociatioii 

at  close  of 

year. 


70 
193 
141 
122 
GO 
90 
50 
GO 


uicntH 
levied. 


Nnmbor 
of  l>ene- 


TotJil 
benefits 


flti)  paid.       paid. 


81.00  ' 

1 

$70.00 

3.00 

3 

460.00 

2.00 

2 

283.00 

2.00 

2 

260.00 

1.00 

1 

57.00 

LOO 

1 

90.00 

-I 


Although  the  brotherhoods  are  in  a  flouri.shing  condition,  both  with 
respect  to  the  mem])crship  in  the  brotherhood  proper  and  also  in  the 
membership  of  the  insurance  or  beneliciary  departments,  there  is  some 
sign  of  a  tendency  for  the  average  age  to  increase,  which  may  seriously 
affect  the  death  risk.  As  these  departments  arc  mostly  organized  on 
the  mutual  plan,  this  fact  alone  may  not  for  some  time  make  the  insur- 
ance certificates  of  the  })rotherh()()(l  organizations  any  less  desipil>le, 
except  that  it  w  ill  tend  to  make  them  cost  more — that  is,  the  assess- 
ments are  likely  to  go  up.  Some  such  tiMidency  is  already  noticea])lc 
in  the  tjibles  just  given.  The  hardship  of  this  condition  lies  in  the  fact 
that  if  assessmenbi  increase  the  older  members,  especially  on  the  older 
policies,  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  provide  for  the  additional  bur- 
den.    Some  of  the  brotherhood  orgauizatvou^  «lx^  ^\x^iaA>3  \3a3«^'^'^ys^ 
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t0ol>viji(o  this  diliifuliy,  whifli  lia^  ciui.-od  tlif  n'<j 
tim<*-  tho  ullinuito  c-olhipst.'  of  so  iiumy  fnitoriiul  ins 
heru^lii  (l(*p:ir1iiuM^t  <»f  tht*  Onlor  of  Hiiilwjiy  ( -on 
now  colliM-ts  OI14*  dollar  jissi*ssiiioiit  per  yt\ir  foi"  t 
moit  of  (licso  hriirficiary  drpartinnits  an^  tiyiii*^ 
to  a<-cunndiit('  a  n»s(M'v<'.  Tho  daii'rrrs  in('i<U*!it 
thaii  Olio  of  ixviKit  r:iro  in  atTuniulatinjx  a  rosovv*' 
*tho  pros«'iit  cijiiditioii  of  tho  >o-oal]od  "•  Bi«r  Foni' 
whioh  is  a  voliirtary  as-jociation  of  tho  i'iuploy» 
Cinvinisati.  C'hira.iiO  and  St.  Louis  Ifailway.  \n 
ittkilf  taki-  :i' '  part.  Tho  a-i>^<;oiation  lias  hoon  ii 
fiml  in  that  riino  lui^  \n\\<\  out  to  its  inonilH^rs  li 
$T^M).u(H>  ia  l>oiirlit>.  It  hiis  not  hoiMi  aide  of  lat< 
f?tLtii\'iont  new  and  youn;.^  niiiiihors  to  kot^pdow.i  1 
financial  statmiont  i)iO-:'nl(^d  at  tho  last  annual  n 
tioii  h(  Id  in  Indijinapolis  Ootohor  :?4,  11" H>,  sho 
mondior  .  <J1  mmmiIm- rs  of  chiss  A  and  -14  niomlKT; 
feihvl  ilininLV  iho  yrar,  and  tl'tM'o  had  boon  24  doat 
ends  iiH't't.  >.'4v»'»  of  tho  rosorvo  fund  had  to  be  oa 
era!  fun<l  aooount,  although  tln^  <-onipanv  had  do 
niiininu"  oxj)om>os  of  I  ho  as  ooiation.  This  roduc 
tho  oh^M*  <d*  tho  lis<-al  yoar  to  !^l:)4.  For  an  orira 
dition  tlnTi'  is  liillo  rhoioi*  ))ut  a  roor<rani/.arion  ? 
Hsst'xnionts  on  tho  older  outstandintr  <'ortitioatos. 
an  i'oiatod  cmo.  but  i>  typiial  rd'  many  mutual  as* 
road  •.■mployo<'s  ivho  havoor«.'-anixod  thorn  indepoi 
kot'd  or^^Jini/alions  oi*  of  the  oompany  forms  of 
RSsiM  iiitioi-N  h;ivo  '-oon  wise  onou^^h  to  make  ea<d 
cerlain  i).']ornta,i,^o  l(»  So  u.<oaI  for  a  reserve  fund. 
\n\s(^d  on  rato>  that  wouhl  result,  afloi"  "2.5  years' 
ti^olin;,^  t!iO  a^sossniont  of  m«Mnbers  who  had  eont 
pfiiod,  in  or<lor  that  they  miuht  either  receive  f 
end  of  lliat  tim«'  or  1k'  rolirvotl  <d'  any  inereased 
an  i.joio::si'  in  t!io  avorap^  a^o  of  nifinber'^.  Tin 
iho  b:'oihori:oo(U  whioh  do  r»ot  provide  in  tlndr  a: 
ud(lil:on<  t<»  tho  r»'>rrv(^  fund  arc  lialilo  to  the  da 


Till:  iivn.v\AY  j;KLn:r  dkpahtmi'.nts  of  t 

Tho  six  rjiilway  >y.'r<']n-.  >vho>p  rolirf  dt^parti 
in  Piof.  '>s(^j'  rJohr.M)n'^  iirtido  in  the  nulletin,  st 
turr<.   in  addition  to  tho  ])i'n>i<»n   do|)artmenls 
hiivo  o^tai>!i.-l;(d.     Tlio  l:i>t  annual   roporls  of 
nu'iil-:  indiraio  tiiai  th(\v  are  in  a  flourishing^  ('on< 

The   Ponnsyhania  Kailroad   X'oluntary  Relief 
Xenv  eiidiiii^^  I>i  i-iunbev  'U.  \Vv>v>,  sW>\\vhV  1:v>y  Uvq 

\iiiwc  on   Ii.iiul  (.(  ^'iVS.";w.Vv^/\\vv\vVV\Vvo\\Vc 
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surplus,  together  with  interest  during  the  year,  iiniounted  on  Decem- 
ber 31,1900,  to  8000,081.1)0;  the  interest,  amountinor  to  *l>J>,?s7T.05, 
wa.s  used  for  a  supemunuation  fund,  allowances  being  jjaid  retired 
members  during  the  year  amounting  to  ^2S,303.32.  The  total  bi^i- 
efits  pjiid  during  the  year  amounted  to  ^840,086.53,  and  the  relief 
from  contributions  by  the  companies  for  niemlK^i's  continuing  disa))led 
by  sickness  aft<u-  receiving  ])euetits  for  52  weeks  amounted  to  ^1^,883. 19. 
This  item  has  l)een  discontinued  .since  the  adoption  of  the  pension 
fund  feature  ])y  the  Pennsylvania  Kail  road  Company.  During  the  5 
years  that  the  dcjxirtment  has  been  in  operation  ])enetits  have  been 
jmid  and  contributions  made  by  the  compain'  as  follows: 

Benelitij  paul  from  rvYiet  fiiiul  for — 

I)ijftt])li.'nioiit.s  from  iu-citlent §1,  ootJ,  469.  21 

DiiJiibleiiM^nts  In  mi  sirknors 2,  7(54,  721 .  77 

Doalhs  horn  iuvidont S(K),  :Wy.  73 

I)e:ithH  frniii  uthrr  caiij't'** 2,  61H,  035.  55 

Total  iK'iH'fits 7,  797,  o32.  26 

C-ontrihutiniis  iiia<Ii*  by  t\\v  nmipany  for — 

Operating  expeiiM'< 1 ,  .300,  054.  :',0 

SiK'fial  payments 60,  ♦)52.  SO 

Relief  to  viek  memlK-rs  having  exhauste<l  their  title  to  l)enetits  ..  303,  tUO.  ('5 

Dolieiencics  in  relief  fun- 1 70,  oSo.  5 1 

Totul  eontrihulions  by  company 1,  801,811.  72 

Total  i)aynu'nts  innn  relief  fund  and  from  eonij^any 0, 599,  343.  i>S 

The  acce-^sion.-r  to  meni])ership  during  11*00  were  12,030,  averaging 
1,038  per  month,  and  exceeding  the  deaths  and  withdrawals  b}'  12,302. 
There  were  0.303  memi)ers  who  h^ft  the  service.  The  net  gain  in 
membership  was  iM»00:  the  average  monthly  membership  50,184,  and 
the  totiil  at  the  close  of  the  vcar  1000  was  5l,.')28  mem])ers.  (a) 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Burlington  Voluntary  Kelief  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  cndinuf  Decembt^r  31,  IImk),  showed  an  estimaUd 
sui-plus  of  Jr32I^  1-1-5.20.  The  net  contributions  of  members  for  the 
year  10<X)  amounted  to  }t^J»54,lo7j»S.  The  railroad  company  allowed 
interest  on  monthly  balanct^s  at  4  per  cent  i)er  annum,  which  amount«»d 
to  )S42,532.04.     Th(^  payments  ])y  the  railroad  company  in  establishing, 

<i  Tor  a  v«-ry  complvte  >t:it"iMcnt  of  tlio  operation  and  i)resrnt  eondition  of  the 
IVnn^ylvania  liailroa<l  ( iii[.lf)yev>'  ri-lirf  fund  .-«.•<•  aitlrKs  by  Mr.  .1.  A.  AnderM>n 
in  the  Railroad  (la/ette  for  J>e(embi'r  21,  11M)U,  and  Prccmber  2S,  WnW  Mr.  An<l»»r- 
ff*m  was  HUiK'rintentlcnt  of  thi<  dri>artmrnt  iiniil  January  1,  ItKM),  at  winch  tinie  he 
wa-s  retin-il  un<ler  the  jx-nyion  dej.artmmt  regulation"'.  The  plan  is  very  largely  of 
Mr.  Anders)n':J  en^ation  in  its  (h.-velopment.  His  sn,'>'«r»stions  have  uj-ually  U:en  fol- 
lowed by  the  eompany  with  j^rtat  suere^:-.  and,  as  already  n«)ted,  other  comj>anie3 
have  very  hirjzely  followed  this  exaniple.  See  al.-n  J*n>ffSSor  Johnson's  artieles  in 
Bulletin  >'o.  8,  January,  1S97,  pa;re  55,  and  Annals  ('f  the  Anieriean  Academy,  Vol- 
unio  VI,  1895.  S<?e  als4»  i>amj)hlet  entitled  Tlie  PennHylvania  Kailmad  Voluntary 
Belief  Department,  How  OrjnmiziHl,  antl  the  Kef^iilts  o£  Thirteen  Yeaw'  <Jv«i^^s«.^vv\^u 
publiBbed  by  the  advitiory  committee,  Trenton,  ^.3. 
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operating,  and  maintaining  the  relief  department  from  18S9  to  19fl>»\ 
inclusive,  were  as  follows: 

F*'*tablishinont  and  inaintcnancc  to  1899,  inolusivo $558.  365. 4S 

OiKM-ating  c'xpon.«os  for  liKK) 63,  AH5.  M> 

Deticiemies  (harjicd  off  during  iH:ruxl 42, !y32. 1*4 

Total  payments  by  railroad  conijiany GG4, 1U5.  :>S 

The  (considerable  surplus  carried  will  not  be  used  as  a  ba.sis  for  a 
superannuation  fund,  as  no  such  feature  was  contemplated  in  the  Bur- 
lington form  of  organization.  The  surplus  will  probably  Ix?  neixli'd, 
for  the  regulations  as  amended  January  1,  1900,  have  become  more 
li})(»raK  and  the  average  age  of  the  permanent  force  is  increasing. 
which  must  result  in  an  increase  in  the  death  rate.  With  these  two 
considerations  in  view  the  amount  of  surplus  is  small,  considering  the 
magnitude  (»f  the  opemtions  and  the  amount  of  death  benefit  at  risk. 
The  total  amount  of  death  benefit  carried  by  the  19,0(K)  memljors  of 
the  Burlington  Vohintar\^  Relief  Department  is  nearly  ^12,0<X)jnX). 
The  ])enefits  paid  in  11^)0  were  classified  as  follows: 

DisablenumtH  from  Hieknesa $H3,  K41.  23 

DfatliH  from  sickness HI ,  1 10.  (.lO 

Diyableiiient*!  fn >m  aa*i<lent 9S,  5S4. 0() 

Deaths  from  accident 32,  4SS.  34 

Hurjiical  attendance 19,  8(»1. 57 


Total  benefits ^ '. 2«.»5,  8i<5. 1 4 

The  membership  in  this  fund  on  December  81  of  each  year  since  issy 
was  as  follcnvs: 

MEMUKfiSHir  OF  uri:LiN»;T()N  voLiNTAUV  KELiKF  j»ki»aktmi:nt.  pkcembkr  ;;i.  l-^ 

TO  lyoo. 


Y«nr. 


MemlnT- 
j       her  31. 


Yi'ar. 


w.n. 

IHlfJ. 

iwi. 


5. 0-27 

lS9o 

9.  M)7 

ls% 1 

10.  :i:Mi 

l.s'j7 ■ 

I'J,  2KJ 

1H'.W 1 

11.47tJ 

1  M»9 1 

11,7(k^ 

IIKK) 1 

MfinNr- 

Ur  M. 

13.  va 

12.7.=« 

1\\:2> 

ir..:^. 

l'.A\2 

lM'<>i 

The  p(»rcenttige  of  memlxM-s  to  emi)!ovees  has  remained  alK>ut  con- 
stant during  this  jxu'iod.  In  l)eceml)er,  ISSO,  it  was  55.09  per  cent, 
and  in  I)ecemb(»r,  1*.X)0,  57.78  p(»r  cent. 

The  twelfth  annual  report  of  tfie  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Relit^f 
Association  for  the  yviiv  ending  November  30,  1J)(X),  shows  contribu- 
tions by  mcMiibers  amounting  to  ^230,045. -1:5;  contributions  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Companj^  Jp8,T53.79;  interest  on 
monthly  \mnk  balances  at  3  per  cent  per  annum,  ^39.48;  income  from 
investmenta,  ^25,045.95;  making  a  total  of  receipts  of  $274,884.67. 
Total  death  1>cnefit8  paid  during  the  j'car  amounted  to  $105,462*80,  and 
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the  total  disablement  benefits  amounted  to  $148,505. 45.  The  sui*plus 
for  the  j'^ear  was  $6,818.12,  and  the  accumuhited  surplus  on  November 
30, 1900,  was  $407,285.60.  The  advisory  committee  directed  the  setting 
aside  of  $10,687.45  from  the  sui-plus  fund  for  the  further  support  of 
such  disabled  members  as,  having  received  52  weeks'  disabled  benefits, 
remain  thereafter  totally  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The  expenses  of 
operating  the  relief  association  for  the  year  were  $27,692.76,  of  which 
amount  $14,184.46  was  paid  by  the  compaii}"  and  the  balance,  $13,508.80, 
was  paid  out  of  the  relief  fund.  In  addition  to  this  amount  paid  ])y 
the  company,  the  company  contributed  the  sum  of  $11,853.79,  equaling 
5  per  cent  of  the  sums  contributed  during  the  year  by  the  employees 
who  were  members  of  the  asso(*iation.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  of  the  compan\'  with  the  association.  It  made  a  cash 
outlay  by  the  company  for  the  year  of  $26,038.25,  in  addition  to  which 
the  company  contributed  the  time  of  certain  officials  in  several  depart- 
ments of  the  service,  who  attended  to  relief  association  business,  legal 
services  and  expenses,  the  rent  and  care  of  offices,  and  the  use  of  tele- 
graph facilities.  The  average  age  of  members  who  died  during  the 
year  was  41.54  years.  The  average  membership  for  the  3' ear  was 
16,782,  and  the  members'hip  at  the  close  of  the  year  w^as  17,208,  being 
an  increase  compared  with  the  previous  year  of  824. 

The  last  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Relief  Department  (the 
twelfth  annual)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  shows  that 
the  relief  feature  began  its  operations  with  a  gross  ])alance  on  hand 
June  30, 1899,  amounting  to  $727,105.78;  that  there  was  realized  fnmi 
premium  on  exchange  of  investments  during  the  3'ear,  to  be  added  to 
this  fund,  $21,866.60,  making  a  total  of  $748,972.38.  The  chief  items 
of  receipt  for  the  3'ear  were  as  foih)ws:  Contributions  from  members, 
$496,299.26;  interest  on  investments,  $34,632.05;  interest  paid  by  the 
company  on  monthly  balances  in  treasurer's  hands,  $1,263.80.  The 
assets  over  estimated  liabilities  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to 
$622,942.22.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  the  year  were  as 
follows:  Benefits  to  members,  including  surgical  expens(»s,  $491, 8."39. 76; 
general  expenses,  $54,238.56;  legal  expenses,  f  1,081. 7^);  contributions 
refunded  members  leaving  the  service,  $5,778.85.  An  analysis  of 
benefits  paid  from  July  1,  1899,  to  June  30,  1900,  is  as  follows: 

BENEFITS  PAID  BY  THE   BALTIMOHE  AND  OHIO   URLIKF   DEPARTMENT.  JULY  1.  ISOIV  TO 

JUNE  30,  lyoo. 


DvAths  from  accident  on  dtity 

Deaths  from  other  onuses 

DiJNibleinenUt  from  injurioR  received  in  disehurge  of  duty 

SuHfloal  expenses 

Dimblcmeutii  from  Hieknens  and  causes  other  than  above 

Aggregate 


Numt»er 
of  pay- 
men  IS. 

Amount. 

Averat;e 
I»ayment. 

107 

203 

8,3K2 

r),888 

9.104 

$113,113.25 
133,208.68 
96,  lfi7. 18 
10,763.64 
138,617.01 

$l,ft->7.13 

056.  :!0 

11.47 

1.82 

irA22 

23,6S1  ;      491.869. 


>.76  [ 


20.76 
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A  siiuiliir  analysijs  of  ])enefits  paid  by  the  Baltimore  and  O 
Kinployees'  Kclief  Assoriiition  and  this  department  from  May  1,  1> 
to  June  30,  1900,  is  as  follows: 

IMXKFITS  PAID  BY  BALTIMOUE  AND  OHIO  EMPLOYERS*  UEUEF  ASSoriATION  AN!' 
sr('(lE.SSOR.  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  REUEP  DEPAKTMEXT.  MAY  1.  1«I?U.  T«»  J 

:iU.  liKH). 


,  Number  Av.  : 

of  pay-  !     Amount.  }• 

menty.  pJ*}"? 


DoatlH  from  nroWcnt  on  duty I        1,397  .31 .  47t;.  (*i».i.  17     ?1." 


Doiuh'*  I'mni  other  ciiu^fs  . 

[•i-siMf'Tin'iitH  from  injurieM  n-cvivwl  in  «liH(?hurge  of  duly. 

Siir-M<'iil  (.'X|n.-nst»!i 

DL-aMcmonts  fnnu  sickness  and  cauKSi  other  tlmn  above  . 


.,9UI  ;  1.  i;{2.^»4.M  ; 
«».«»    I,krki:«.l7 

119.  >?J  ;  1.77r'.,:»77.UrJ  " 


A  j:^'n'}?ato i!70.  It;i' 

Add  di-burst'menis  for  vxi>i.'n>es.  oic.  during  s*uue  p^.^riod I 


6.0UI.1W..V. 
1.  H7.2:«.4;l 


Total  di.'^biirsi'nn'nt^  ftir  all  juirixyw*. 


The  totul  nienil)oi>;hip  of  the  ivlief  dejmrtnient  at  the  i*lose  of 
tisral  year  was  H4,672.     The  avcnitre  monthly  niemlx^rship  was  -^l'J" 

The  relief  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pitts!)iirj 
of  coinse  in  all  its  essential  features  the  same  as  that  of  the  lines  i^ 
of  Pittsburji:,  Imt  it  is  a  separate  organization,  and  it<  Kseal  year  ei 
on  June  »()  instead  of  Deeember  31.  Its  operations  bnnigbt  down 
l)eeeml)er  31,  18i*I»,  are  ^iven  b\'  Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  {a)  Its  nv 
oi>erati()ns  are  as  follows:  <;2  per  cent  of  the  employees  on  the  11 
west  of  IMttsbur*,^  W(»re  members  of  the  relief  department  on  Heci 
ber  31 ,  iSiMj,  the  riHMiibcrship  for  each  year  since  ISW  l)€in^  as  folUr 

MKMliKHSniP  OF  THK   IIKLIKF   DKPAUTMENT   (>F  THE   PENNSYLVANIA  1.1NE^  WI->T 
PlTTSBlIir..  DEC.  EM  BER  31.  18W  TO  18W. 

^'''^-  shipDw.:)!.  :  ^^*'-  >hipli« 


I'^iM) ;  1 1 .  ir,(i 

IS'.M i  1 1.  Wl 

ls'.*2 '  1LM«>2 

1  X'.« '  11 .  n  y 

1^'.»  1 ■  i;;.  (d*) 


isi»5 r 

1S'>1 1  |- 

isy7 !  i., 

IMW p. 

Ib'M i  j: 


The  liiiancial  operution?s  for  tin*  year  181K*  are  summarized  as  follow 

C'iHitril.ntioiis  }>y  momlM^.-J $2,  72:5,  Ai4 

('r.iitriliiition.'!  l)y  tlic  coinpaiiy: 

( )|aTariii.!r  i'Xi.t'iis«>s 49i>.  SlN 

I )olii'i«Mi(.*U's 21,  47H 

SiiiiplcMiuTitary  cninjiaiiy  reliol 5f>,  2S2 

Total 5<>8,  o\H) 

IntiTcst  r.ii  niiTint  KalaiuiH  i»ai«l  by  company 4.3. 45o 

iK'ath  ht'iH'lit.*^: 

Arci.Unts  in  ^^•rvu•♦' 25tt,7W) 

Natiinil  oaiL-vH 742,174 


(I  VmJC  IIvlWtoVVvV  Vi«l7.MW«i,  \>«C«iVBl\^T  *i&,  \Q(M. 
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Dismblement  benefits: 

Amdento  in  HervU-e $717, 720. 90 

Sickness 81)5,002.07 

Total  benefits... 2,611,678.54 

Cai^h  on  hand  to  meet  liubilitiets  inourre<l  or  to  go  to  Huriiliia 176,  724.  86 

In  iiddition  to  the  above  railway  relief  deptirtnients,  iiiolucled  in 
Prof.  JohnsonV  review  of  such  work,  there  was  or^mized  March  10, 
l^t>*.^  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Relief  Department.  It  is  managed  by 
an  advisory  committee,  of  which  the  general  manaoferof  the  Wihning- 
ton  and  Weldon  Railroad  Company  is  chairman,  and  the  committee 
includes  12  members,  t>  chosen  annually  by  the  boards  of  directors  of 
each  of  the  constituent  companies  and  t>  chosen  annually  by  the  several 
chii^ses  of  contributing  employees.  The  enginemen,  hostlers,  firemen, 
and  wood  passers  of  the  a.^sociated  comiwinies  make  up  one  class  of 
employees,  which  chooses  1  member  of  the  advisor}'  committee;  the 
conductors,  yanl  masters,  baggage  masters,  flagmen,  brakemen,  train 
hands,  and  yardmen  constitute  a  second  class,  with  1  representative;  the 
employees  of  the  rojulway  depai'tments  make  up  a  third  class,  which 
elects  2  representatives;  the  machinists,  carpenters,  overhaulers,  clean- 
ers, and  other  shop  employees  make  a  fourth  class,  with  1  representa- 
tive; and  the  station  agents,  train  dispatchers,  telegraph  operatoi^s, 
clerLs,  warehousemen,  and  all  others  a  lifth  class,  with  1  representative. 

The  assoi'iated  companies  an?  as  follows:  Wilmington  and  Weldon 
Railroad  Company,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  of  Virginia, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Norfolk  and  Carolina  Railroad  (.'ompany.  'The  associated  companies 
guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  relief  department 
and  tiike  charge  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  relief  fund,  allowing  4 
per  cent  interest  on  monthly  balances  and  paying  all  operating  exix^nses. 
There  are  5  classes  of  membership,  d<»termined  by  amount  of  wages 
or  average  earnings  i>er  month  of  employees,  as  follows:  (1)  I^\<sthan 
^:-55;  (2)  from  *85  to  ^:)r>:  (8)  from  ^:k)  to  *7r>;  (4)  from  J^Tf)  to  *l)5:  (5) 
}?!)5  or  over. 

No  age  qualiflcation  nor  medical  examination  was  recjuired  of 
employees  in  the  service  of  the  C4)nipany  ^\  months  previous  to  the 
date  when  the  relief  fund  went  into  openition  (April  I,  ist>j>),  if  they 
desired  to  become  members.  Members  of  each  class  contrilmte  tlu» 
following  amounts  monthly:  (I)  ^o.Tf);  (2)  )?l.r)0:  (:^)  J?2.2r>;  (4)  «^3;  (:>) 
$3.75,  for  which  they  receive: 

(1)  AccUhmt  hinhjiin. — Paytnoiit  for  «'iu:lMlay  (»f  rontiniions  disability  by  n*a.«oii  uf 
at-M'ident  on  duty,  f(»r  a  porimi  not  I«)ii.Lrt'r  than  52  wcrks  in  viwh  rliu^H,  a.*?  follow*;:  ( 1 ) 
$0.50;  (2)$l;  (*:J)  .^1.50;  (4)  $2;  (5)  ".>r2,r)0,  and  at  half  tlu^f^e  ratos  themiftor  iliiring- 
the  continuance  of  <liba))ility.     Menilx^rs  are  also  entitled  to  free  !«»urgioal  attendanec. 

(2)  JSirk  hrncjUit.—Piiyuu^ni  for  eaeh  day,  exeept  f<»r  the  liivt  6  dayn,  of  dinability 
by  reason  of  sirkneirt*,  for  a  period  nc>t  iDnjjjer  than  ii2  weeks,  at  same  rates  as?  for 
accident  benedtH. 

(3)  Death  benefits,— To  the  benefiemries  of  niembera  of  each  class,  as  follows: 
(1)  «250;  (2)  $500;  (3)  $760;  (4)  $1,000;  (5)  %l,1i50. 
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With  thi*  f'xct-ptlon  of  tiio  iir-t  inenibiT-.  wbo  were  in  the  ompluvnf 
the  conipuny  y»  iiiorilhs  <»r  iiion»  previous  to  the  date  of  orjr-nii^-utiM; 
of  the  r<*lief  (U'pjirtinenl,  applicants  for  nienibi-rship  are  >uliji-«-t  t-. 
physical  cxaininatioii  aiul  to  certain  a<:|re  conditions,  and  all  iiifni?:?- 
hav.'  <crt:iin  privil<'*res  l)y  \vhi<h  they  <an  take  out  additional  Ik^i;  lii- 
at  i>ni];cMtionately  reduced  charL^'es,  a*-;  will  appear  in  lln^  fcdlo-Aii::: 
tabic: 
co-i-  ri:-:  riMNiiior  ixsii'.ANr  i:  in  tit  k  Atlantic  coa.-t  link  i:klik;-*  i»Ki'Ai.T^  ::  ;. 

Mi.iiOiljL  «firirri»-'itiiin  l:s— 

I  t  "l*:"^— I'jiyi^.r    j'l  <•]:'.*•.— imyj.iT    '.)*\  il«-^— iN'iyi.--r    Ith  r1:i.->— j-uy  jht  *  Mri  ■■:;. 1- ■  ;■ ' 

riiMTiUi  l*.'"  than     inuiilij  *y.'M>r  !«■«".    njoiilh  *Vj  nV  !»-«.    ninuth  *r.'iiir  1»  •*.»   iii-.Tii -.  *   ' .  -. 
T  ,   ,  •:'/»,  f. •in -rii- -'i«)      tlmii  «-Vi.  U-Mi'iit-    ihiiii  >7-).  tn'iH.-tit'-    iluiii  ^'.'-V  tn«u«*rn»        I 

<">'<'  ......I.    ...-.1..-  ^1    ....^.1..i-  C1    'ji  .„.-  ,l..i-  »).^.-.1...> 


il.cti, 


r  «l  ly.           ?1  p'T  fhiy.            Sl.'i"  Ikt  '!!iy,            ?".'  pt-r  il:iy.  j-   .-.;.. 

•  >\iT  J'i                    (ivi.r  r»                     ovf'J't                    f>Mr  4->  <■. 

I'lX.-ui-    »i':l  rii;l     I'l  ••■i.i'.    J.ia  iM't    1.'.  ytM>    l.iit  iK'i    l'»Yturv    Kiit  Ti«»l  4">viiirw     !.  . 

oi,.::.-..r  iiv  I  iJ.i  »,!:!/.  or  ii\>ri-«i   «fuifi"iir  ..vtr»>'  ..f  :f,'- ur  ovt-r  r*i»  iiitiLrfiT  ••% 

uii'li  r.     \i".ir'i.l"    uii.Nr.     yi-jir*  rf    umKr.     y«'ar>«if    iinli-r.    yvfir- i.f  iiinU-r.     y.  .m 

lii:''.                           Ji;ri .                          nirv.                           niri*.  '  n.^. 


fe-Vil l.c")  .        I.  JO         tl.Vi         Sl.'^ii    

^7>i J.-M  1. '.'."»         fJ.*J.»         fJ.L'.S    

^l.(N-) _M(»  -J.  10  J.  V,  'J. To         So.l".»         S:i.i«» 

Sl.-j.-ii •J.vi         :<.  i,-)         ;j.;*,4i         n.  r.        .-.;.  7."»  ?..  r 

SI.  .'."•^ :{.  i.">        :i.  w        n.  ui        ;{.»>!         4.  <  •■'.  4.  :=' 

81 ,  T'i'J ;i.  W  4.  :V.  I.  ;„-.  .5  •. , 

JL'.  iUji) 4.  -Jn  4.  N»  I.  f".."^  '.  !■• 

f.'. ■^'•<» ■  1. 1*» 

S-J.-'-X" ■         --..L-.-*  i.    .- 

The  ordinary  death  benefit  of  the  tirst  cl:i>s  is  S:>;>n.  and  <»n  thi>  ;- 
based  all  oidinary  and  additional  beneiits.     Th(»  ordinary  death  benefit 
of  ejK-h  hi^rher  class  is  tlii.^  J^i^'iO  inulti])rK»d  by  the  number  of  the  c!a-s 
so  that  ihe  second  class  <r(»ts  ii^r^oo  ordinary  death  benefit,  and  -<i  on  fnr 
the  otli(M'  classes.     The  ini'Uibepof  the  tirst  class  pays  75  cent>  in<»ntlily 
conti-ilMition.  <'ntitlin<r  him    to   r»o  cents  daily  beneiits   when    >ick    '»r 
injured  and  '^:^r>o  death  benetil.  as  i)rovided  for  in  the  rejrulatinns.     If 
the  member  is  not  over  45  years  of  a^<».  In*  can  secure  adilitional  d-ai!! 
benefit  cMjual  in  amount  to  the  (h-ath  benelit  of  his  class,  viz,  >^:f5o,  f^.r 
which  he  contril)ut<'s  :*.<►  cents  a<l(litional  \)rv  month,      if  over  -!."»  yea> 
of  a^^e  he  contributes  15  cents  additional  per  month.     A  Uiember  <»f  the 
second  class  secures  i^MH)  ordinary  (K'alh  benelit,  atnl  can  take  1'  or  1.  -s 
additional  death  beneiits  under  sam<'  rates  as  a  member  of  the  tir>t  <-l:t--' 
for  each  additional  (h-ath  hendit.     Tlie  otlier  classes  are  provichMl  f<irin 
like  maimer.     \\'hen  a  memlier  applies  for  additional  death  benelit  in* 
must  submit  to  a  medical  examination,  as  j)rovi<led  in  the  ret^^nlaiioM-*. 

The  followint,'  tabular  >tateinents  illustrate  the  wi>rk  and  result>  «'l 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Kelief  Department  from  th(»  date  of  its  ortrun- 
ization  t<»  IhM-emlx'r  .'U.  ltH)0: 

(H'KHATinNs    mil   THK   I-IS«  Al.    YK\K    KNI)IN<i    PWKMKKK   .'51,    JJMK). 

UalaiH-c  (.11  Iciixl  l)ereiiilMT:Jl,  1S!»1> $11.  141. «'l 

Net  contrilmtiini  nf  ineiiilK^rH  in  V.fOO $4:),  075.  Sli 

Intcn-yt  on  inoatljly  iKilanccH  at  4  percent  ]kt  aiinuuii  i>ai<l 
by  the  railnjad  coiiipuny 549. 23 
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Income  from  treatment  of  pay  patients  at  South  Rocky  Mount 

Relief  Department  Hospital  (a) $63. 00 

Total  receipts  for  1900 $43,687.56 

Total  resources .- 54, 828. 57 

Benefit  ortlers  cashed  ])y  treasurer  in  1900 $37, 515. 93 

South  Rocky  Mount  R(»lief   Department   Hospital  vouchers 

cashed  bv  treasurer  in  1900 1, 690.  75 

39,206.68 

Balance  on  hand,  aa  per  l)ooks  of  relief  department,  December  31,  1900. .     15, 621.  89 

LIABILITIES,   DECEMBEH   31,    1900. 

Outstandinjr  Ix'nefit  orders $5, 595.  73 

Death  benefit  awaiting  acceptance 3, 000. 00 

Kstimate  of  maturing  liability  of  122  open  cases  of  disability.  3, 050. 00 
Reserve  liability  on  account  of  contributions  for  death-benefit- 
only  memberships  (b) 1 ,  246. 17 

l^npaid   South   Rm^ky   Mount   Relief  Department   Hospital 

maintenance  vouchers 27.  70 

Total  known  and  estimated  liability 12,  919.  60 

_i 

Estiniate<l  surplus 2,  702.  29 

SUMMARY    OK    ACCOITXT    FROM    APRIL    1,   1899,  TO    DECEMBER    31,   1900. 

Net  contributions  of  meml)ers $67, 463. 96 

Income  from  treatment  of  pay  patients  at  South  Rocky  Mount 

Relief  Department  Hospital 63. 00 

Interest  on  monthly  balances  at  4  percent  i)er  annum,  paid  by 

the  railroad  company 708.  69 

Total  resources . . .  .• $68,  235.  65 

Benefit  orders  paid  account  of  sickness  and  death  from  sick- 
ness       40,  592. 50 

Benefit  ordei-s  paid  account  of  accident  and  death  from  acci- 
dent       10, 330. 5 1 

Vouchers  paid  account  of  maintenance  of  South  Rocky  Mount 
Relief  Deimrtment  Hospital 1, 690.  75 

Total  payments 52, 613.  76 

Balance  on  hand,  as  per  books  of  relief  department  Decemlwr 
31,1900 15,621.89 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    BENEFITS    PAID    IN    THE    YEAR    1900. 

Disability  from  sickness $13, 899.  00 

Death  from  sickness 15, 500. 00 

Total  account  sickness $29,  399.  00 

a  For  treatment  at  Relief  Dei)artment  Hospital  of  injureil  persons  not  members  of 
the  relief  department;  composed  principally  of  employees  not  members  of  the  relief 
fund  injured  in  railroad  service,  trespassers,  etc.,  for  whose  care  and  treatment  th© 
railroad  company  pays  the  relief  fund. 

b  Members  out  of  the  railroad  company's  service  continuing  their  relief  department 
membership  in  respect  of  death  benefit  only  after  termination  of  8er>'ice. 

351— No.  37—01 5 
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Di.sal>ility  from  accident $4,  243. 00 

Death  from  accident 2,  250. 00 

Surgical  attendance 1,  623. 93 

Total  account  accident $«,  1  l»i.  «i 

Total  benefit.* ^ :m  ,  r>iri.  va 

Average  i>ayment  on  cases  of  sickneAs  closed  during  the  year 14.  !*♦ 

Average  payment  on  cases  of  accident  close<l  during  the  year  {a) h*.*'*'! 

Average  payment  on  cases  of  death  from  sickness 4»k\  21 

Average  payment  on  cases  of  accidental  death 4<V».  'j.i 

Average  number  of  days  paid  on  cases  of  sickness  closed  during  year 1"»J 

Average  numlx»r  of  dayn  paid  on  cases  of  accident  closed  during  year l'". 

DISABILITY    KECOIII)    AND    HKATH   KATE    FOR   THE    VEAU    10<Il>. 

NumlxT  of  cases  of  sickness  on  hand  Decemlx^r  31,  189i> 57 

Numln^r  of  cases  of  sickness  reported  in  1900 1 ,  952 

2.(*j0 

Nu]nl)cr  of  cases  of  sickness  recovered  in  l^KK) 1 ,  8S0 

Ntiniber  of  cases  of  sickness  terminating  fatal Iv .S7 

I.'d: 

Nniiil»er  of  cases  of  sickness  on  hand  I)eceml)er  'M,  1900 ^2 

NumlK-r  of  cases  of  accident  on  hand  Decern Ix^r  31,  18f)9 :::: 

Nnm))er  of  cases  of  acci<lent  rep<3rted  in  1900 4rt<> 

423 

Nimil)er  of  cases  of  accident  recovered  in  1900 3s4 

Number  of  cases  of  accident  terminating  fatally 9 

.>^:{ 

Number  of  cases  <  •!  accident  on  hand  December  31 ,  1900 .10 

Averaj^'e  number  of  cases  of  disability  on  hand  December  31 ,  1900 1L*2 

Average  number  cases  of  sickness  on  hand,  116;  equals  46  per  thousand  members. 
Average  number  cases  of  accident  on  hand,  30;  t^quals  12  per  thousand  members. 
A  vcragenumlxTciises  of  disability  c>n  hand,  146;  equals  58  perthoutand  members. 

Death  rate  per  thousand  members,  sickness 14. 6 

Death  rate  per  thousand  mem])ers,  accident 3. 5 

Death  rate  per  thousand  meml)ers,  total IS.  1 

MEMHEIlSHie  KECOUI)  FOR  THE  YEAR  19(K). 

Membership,  December  31,  1899 2,513 

Accessions  in  1900 917 

Osrsations  in  1900 935 

Dec^reasc  in  membership  in  1900 18 

r^Iembership,  December  31,  1900 2,495 

Average  memlx'rship  in  1900 2, 537 

Peic(»ntage  of  members  to  employees  on  December  31,  1900,  was 49. 55 

a  Includes  payments  for  surgical  expenses. 
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The  amount  contributed  by  the  railroad  company  from  its  orni  fund»  for  theopcT- 
ation  <.»£  the  relief  deimrtment  for  the  year  1900  was  $l(),925.53. 

The  amount  paid  by  the  railroa<l  company  for  the  inau<j:uration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  relief  dojiartmont  in  the  year  1899,  from  April  1,  the  date  of 
inanguration,  Was  $15,465.12,  making  a  total  of  6*52,890.05  paid  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany for  the  inauguration,  oi)eration,  and  maintenance  of  the  department  from  April 
1,  1890,  to  DtKXMnber  31,  1900. 

In  addition  the  railroad  haw  given,  without  charge,  the  time  of  officials  ol  other 
department*!  of  the  wervice  in  atten»ling  to  rtdief  dei»artment  business,  legal  services, 
and  expenses,  the  rent  and  cost  of  medical  examiners*  offict»s  owned  by  the  comjmny, 
and  the  use  of  mail  and  telegraph  facilities.  Also  during  the  year  1900  the  railroad 
comi>any  built  and  fully  e!iuipi)e<l  a  modem  hospital  at  Soutli  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C., 
for  the  xit^*  of  the  relief  flcjiarttnont,  costing  c<)mj)lete  mon.»  than  $26,0(X).  The  main- 
tenance of  this  hospital,  which  was  <»ix»ne<l  for  the  reception  and  care  of  patients  on 
October  22,  1900,  is  providtxi  for  out  of  the  relief  fund,  the  privilege  of  free  ward 
treatment  bi'ing  given  each  memlx'r  of  the  fund  thereat  in  cast's  of  <lisability. 
Where  members  of  tlie  fund  may  desire  private  room  treatment  in  tliis  hospital  a 
noudnal  charge  of  $1  per  day  is  made  therefor.  None  but  [x^rsons  meml.)ers  of  the 
relief  fund  an*  treated  and  cjireil  for  in  this  hospital  without  charge,  and  where  others 
are  admitte<l  the  usual  hf«*pital  rates  are  charged,  the  moneys  received  tlicrefrom 
Iwing  credite<l  to  the  relief  fund. 

ACCIDENT    INSURAXnC. 

Some  railrotids  have,  in  addition  to  relief  departments,  or  as  a  part 
of  Hiieh  work,  made  provision  by  which  employees  who  are  considen^d 
JUS  exti'a  hazardous  risks  hy  the  insurance  companies  may  bo  insured 
by  regular  companies  at  special  rates.  In  some  ca.ses  this  is  an  arranfi^e- 
ment  made  l>etween  the  railroad  company  and  the  insurance  company 
on  the  terms  of  a  special  contract.  In  other  cases  the  i-ailroad  com- 
pany either  offers  or  re(juires  (»mplove(»s  to  iiisure  in  a  pirticular  insur- 
aiK'c  company,  agreein*^  to  pay  part  of  the  premiuins,  the  premiums 
being  paid  at  the  usual  rates. 

The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company  provides  a  spe- 
cial form  of  insurance*  of  its  own.  Application  for  such  insurance  is 
made  out  by  an  employee,  who  authorizes  the  comi:)an3'  to  advance  for 
h»m  the  premium  by  dedu<-ting  from  each  month's  j)ay.  so  long  a.s  ho 
remains  in  the  service  of  the  company  or  until  the  policy  is  canceled 
by  the  company,  the  rate  of  premium  agreed  upon.  The  rates  eslal)- 
lished  by  the  railroad  conipany  are:  For  oflice  men,  station  men,  pas- 
senger conductors,  tower  men,  and  flagmen,  one-half  of  1  yh'V  cent  of 
nionihly  wages;  for  freight  trainmen  and  switchmen,  2  per  cent  of 
monthly  wages;  for  all  other  employees,  1  per  cent  of  monthly  wages; 
in  return  for  which  a  certificate  of  insurance,  providing  for  a  )>cnclit, 
in  case  of  accidental  injury  not  resulting  in  death,  equal  to  on(»-half  of 
employee's  usual  wages  for  a  ])eriod  not  exceeding  50  weeks,  providcnl 
that  the  total  does  not  exceed  §1,000,  and,  in  ease  of  death,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  a  benefit  of  one-half  the  employee's  usual  wag(vs 
for  one  year  (less  amounts  paid  on  account  of  the  injury),  and  also  of 
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funorul  expeuHes  and  docturH'  billH  t<:>  the  oxtent  of  a  muu  ti 

ing  ^IW,  tho  totHl  nut  to  exceed  !S1,(K)0.     Tho  ct>rtitimtt^  of  ihhiii 

is  as  follows; 

No.  — .  © [H^r  till 

Thid  y  to  certify:  That  — ,  employed  by  the  C*hiea 

Ea8toni  Illinois  Kailroad  Comjnuiy  as  -^  residing  at  

injured  against  meideiits  result int^  in  bodily  injury  or  deaths 

Hy  the  terms  oi  his  innuninee  .said  insured  will  receive,  tbmu^'h  i 
puyuiastfr  of  .said  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Uailroad  CoiiiiKitiy  \ 
regular  pay  days  only),  in  case  he  shall  sust^uii  accideiitiil  iiijurr 
any  time  after  the  date  hereof,  and  wliile  he  remains  in  the  emnloy 
said  company  (unless  this  policy  shall  be  sooner  caneeled,  u.s  iicrci 
after  j)rovided),  the  followuior  benefits: 

1.  In  case  of  accideiitjd  injury  not  reBultint*:  in  death,  i^nc-hnlf 
his  usual  wages  during  such  time  (not  exceodiiig  fifty  weo); 
shall   be  totally  and  neeessarily  disa filed  from  all  work  by  i 
sueli  injury,  the  total  in  !Jo  event  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $ljtuu.     Stu 
benefit  shall  not  accrue  nor  be  payable  except  on  presentation  o 
titic^at^  of  attending  surgeon  as  to  consequent  disabdity.  and  iho  c 
rate  of  the  IocmiI  surgeon  of  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  IIHnoif^  Rati 
Coinjmny  shall  determine  the  period  of  such  disability. 

•?.   In  case  of  accidental  Injury  resulting  in  death, • 

irisurc<l,    if  surviving,    otherwise    the    logal    represerdati%'<»8   of 
inHun^l,  will  receive  one-half  of  his  usual  wages  for  one  year  (lei<s  h%u 
amounts  us  shall  have  been  paid  to  said  insured  by  retuou  of  sa 
injury,   during   his   lifetime);    said   company    will   also   pay    fune 
expenses  ajid  doctor's  bills  (not  exceeding  Ij^lOU),  the  total  bi 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  !Sl,ono. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  insurance  it  is  hereby  agreed  thiiL 
lars  per  moTitli  shall  be  considered  to  be  the  "*"  usual  wage,***^  of  sai 
insured,  aud  shall  be  the  1)asis  for  the  computation  of  all  premiiiai 
and  benelits  to  be  ]>aid  hereunder. 

Such  benefits  shall  not  accrue  except  for  acci<lentul  injury  m 
by  said  insured  while  he  is  actually  engaged  in  the  sennee  of  sci 
pwinv,  nor  unless  immediate  notice  or  such  injury  aliall  be  ^%*cii  b; 
saitf  insured  to  his  superior  officer. 

No  benefits  shall  accrue  hereunder  for  any  injury  that  may  Imh  #114 
tninod  by  said  insured  by  reason  of  the  act  or  (Jod,  or  at  a<x?iilaa 
occurring  as  the  result  of  a  riot  or  other  violation  of  law. 

Whenever  said  insured  shall  change  his  employment  in  itaid 
pany's  service  he  will  be  re<iuired  to  take  out  a  new  policy, 

8a id  company  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  this  policy  jt 
provided  that  thirty  days' notice  of  wuch  cancellation  l>e  j: 
nisured  by  written  notite  delivered  to  him  or  by  printed  nuiicew  pu«»t< 
on  its  various  bulletin  Iwjards  and  at  the  stations  on  its  niilroaiU 

Dated  at  Chicago,  IIIinoi8,  this day  of .  » 

Chicago  ajid  Eastern  Illinois  UAtLtcoAti  Owifakt. 

This  certificate  will  not  be  \n4lid  unless countersi^^ned  t»y 
Countersigned: 
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department  was  put  iii  operation  June  1,  1898,  and  the  company  has 
contributed  the  sum  of  $3,065.59  over  and  above  premium  receipts  for 
the  period  from  June  1,  1893,  to  January  1,  1901. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company  have  made  armngements  with  accidcnt-insumnco 
companies  whereby  the  most  favorable  rates  are  obtained  for  their 
employees.  The  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Company  requires  all  employees 
in  the  train  senice  to  carry  accident-insumnce  policies  in  a  specified 
insurance  company  and  collects  the  premiums  by  deducting  them  from 
the  wages  of  the  employees  and  handing  them  over  to  the  insui*ance 
company.  The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pacific  Railway 
has  encouraged  accident  and  life  insurance  companies  to  do  business 
on  its  road,  and  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  collect  premiums  with- 
out charge.  On  July  12,  1897,  the  receiver  of  that  road  announced 
that  he  had  arranged  with  the  Rjiilroad  Officials  and  Accident  Associa- 
tion of  Indianapolis  to  issue  policies  of  insurance  upon  conductors, 
engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  bridge  carpenters,  signalmen,  yardmen, 
and  foremen  at  regular  rates,  and  that  the  railroad  company  would, 
until  further  notice,  pay  45  per  cent  of  the  premiums  named  in  the 
policies.  Such  insurance  was  voluntary,  but  if  taken  would  cost  the 
employee  only  55  per  cent  of  the  regular  premiums.  The  Chicago 
and  Alton  Railroad  Company  also  offers  to  aid  its  employees  in  secur- 
ing life  and  accident  insurance.  It  has  a  contract  by  which  it  secures 
favorable  rates,  and  it  also  agrees  to  pay  half  the  premium  for  policies 
issued  to  conductors,  baggagemen,  engineers,  firemen,  bridge  carpen- 
ters, yard  foremen,  and  switchmen,  and  30  per  cent  of  the  premiums 
on  jK>licies  issued  to  all  other  'employees.  It  has  also  provided  for  a 
foi-m  of  accident  insurance  for  a  term  life  policy,  insuring,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years,  the  employee  against  death  from  natural 
causes.  The  company  assists  the  emploj'ee  desiring  a  term  life  policy 
by  paying  one-half  of  the  premium  for  the  first  year.  This  policy, 
however,  is  issued  only  to  those  who  hold  an  accident  policy  in  con- 
formity to  the  compaiu's  scheme.  The  taking  of  these  insurance 
policies  is  in  no  sense  compulsory.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  put 
into  operation  January  1,  1901,  a  plan  for  its  employees  to  secure 
accident-insumnce  policies,  the  compan}"  paying  one-third  of  the  pre- 
miiun  for  those  in  the  most  hazardous  occupations  and  one-fourth  of 
the  premium  in  other  cases. 

PENSION    1  )i:rAKTMENTS. 

Most  of  the  relief  departments  organized  by  the  railroad  companies 
have  made  provision  by  which  any  surplus  should  be  used  for  super- 
annuation or  pension  relief.  The  Burlington  Relief  Department  alone 
did  not  contemplate  such  action  at  the  beginning.  In  proportion  as 
the  companies  have  been  liberal  in  making  up  deficiencies  and  have 
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Jill  >\v<-d  -<p}ii'.'  Mirpln-  ?'•  ti'!?  !!jii!:iti-  th»*  ii.'i'l  f«»r  'ii-tiiiiU'  or«rtiiiiz:iti«»ii 
fo  irrv  out  tlii-  pjnf  «»f  th»-  j'lirjMi^.-  of  rli*-  plan  «if  r^'lii^f  di*p;irTni»T.l- 
h:i-  ixi-oiiM-  iii  «■«  --:irv.  It  i-  al-M  i»l:iiiiiy  i'vi»i«-!it  t«>  niilwiiy  otKiiaK 
that  tlif  irit*  I'-t  nu  llir  -iiq>lii^  of  tl?**  r»-l*i«-f  (l«-parti!K'iil^  wn-.  ii..T 
vuouifh  to  a«<-o:jipli-li  iihk-Ii  in  tin-  «liit:-tii>n  <'f  i)«MJ'-i«m-..  Tin*  !-Ma«U 
(»-tHb!ishiii;r  p*ii-ioii-  hnv*-  tlrn-foi*-  hail  to  «-n;i^ifl>-r  frmi)  tin"  liiiaiicKit 
<it\*\  \vh<-thiT  t!j»'  a— i.-taiH»'  Xlicy  vv«t«'  ali-i-ady  triviiijr  mul.  r  fr»^!i»nii 
inoi-:il  ])n'--iir- and  in  a  rlp-ulli»rv  way  to  pi>r*ioris  r|i*;ahhri  ir;  thf  -*.r\- 
ii-f  or  to  tlio-t-  who  ha«I  r*ji'^-hi"'l  an  a;r«'  wh'-n  fln»v  won*  iniTiiKifitatt-i 
for  fnrthiT  -.♦  rvir»'  rouM  In-  }M-tt«T  Mtiliz**'!  in  a  !nnrc  dt»tinit«^  p«'M-i«»i' 
srhnn**:  would  if  not  pt«y  th«-!n  tinrim-ially  to  ])('n>inn  iiian\'  <»f  llit-ir 
iiH-apacitatrd  nnployr**-..  wh«*tji4-r  inr!ipafitat«Ml  l»y  anddtMit  or  :i\s*\ 
who  %vrn*  now  i-mployrd  in  easy  ]K)>itions  laiytdy  for  thi'  piirp(»-i'  of 
oiv  intr  tln-ni  i*«*!iif:  fnrth"nnor»'.  u«udd  not  tin-  r4»-'iilt  of  nKikin^'-  tli«' 
fntur**  nioT"  mm  iirj*  for  tl-.o-c  i'ht»'ri:i;/  railway  ^orvin-  cnaldo  tlio  rmn- 
|Mni«'>  to  ridij<-»  the  a-^f'*  at  whir-h  n:«'n  w<m'»*  adinitt^Ml  to  \]w  o-rvu-^- 
and  :it  tip  -^aiiii'  tini*'  'ippoal  mori'  ^troiiL^'ly  to  yf>nntr  mrn  to  o-o  ii:t.i 
th"  --rv  jr.'.  I'cM-ion  di'partnu'nl^  liavi*  ]h^v\\  iarj^oly  th»»  oiit^rrowtli 
of  >»irh  «|n»--tinn<  h«*in'j"  an^wm'd  in  thr  ailirniativr.  Thoy  ha\«*  nr'j"^- 
n:.l<'d  in  t}j«*  d«-irt*  to  n-nd'M*  nion-  systi  niatic  aid  to  thosr  who  >p»*i,d 
a  jon^r  p»t;o!  of  ihrir  !i\«'<  in  tho  «-'rvii«'  of  tin*  <*onipanit'<.  and  to 
iniprovi'  tin-  .-frvir.-  I>\  wcfrlin**'  out  wrak  and  inconip-trnt  irirn  '.aul 
\)\   n'dufinoj-  tlio  a\«'ra</«'  a<j«'  t*f  <Mni)lo\  its. 

Tin-  lirst  p,n-ion  drpartiii<'nt  wa*«  llr.it  of  tin'  r»:i!tiinr»ri'  and  ( )Mo 
liailroad  Company,  which  wa-^  i->tal»li-hrd  at  tln^  sain**  tiino  th*-  n'lirf 
d'-partiu'-n*  wa-  inauLnnaiod  and  a^  i)art  of  tho  sain«»  si'ln-nn*.  Tli^^ 
d:.n  <  from  Ma'ih  !."..  1  s^l*.  Tin*  fund  ffnth*-  payin^Mit  of  p«'!i--ion^  5-. 
I»y  Th<*  r<'vrdation^  of  iIm-  relief  di'iKirtmmt.  dcrixrd  wholly  from  iln* 
f '>ii»  :-il)i!tio;!>;  of  Mm- <'o?:i|iany.  and  .--nfli  i-ontrihution-  aro  applii-.l  \* 
IIm-  rolio\\in«r  pnrp**-!  ■^.  in  tln*ord«»rof  their  j>n*r(M|i'n<'r:  Fir«-t.  to  pro- 
vide niran-  of  >upi)ort  durin»r  litV  for  ihoM'  prrsr»ns  nicndMM's  nf  tin* 
n'!i(  f  de])artmrnt  for  4  ( oM><'(i:tivr  years,  who.  havin«r  -^orvrd  the 
eoinpany  \''tv  !«»  eonM'fiitive  ye.ir--  and  haviiie-  rearhed  the  ae-*.  of  c;., 
shail  l;a\e  f»een  hon(»jal>ly  i"<'lii'\Ml  from  duty.  St'cond.  (o  pr«ivide  in 
the  >ame  manner  for  person^  who  «de<-t  t<>  ri**in*  from  th«»  srr\  iee. 
Thinl.  if  a!  ;iny  tinn-  the  fund<  appliraMe  are,  in  the  opinion  of  t!-" 
i'  ..■mittiM-  in  ehar^'-e  of  thi-^  feature,  more  than  >!iflieient  for  the  alio\e 
piM|i"-«  •.  -Mf-h  >urpi!i-.  diali  he  applied  ttiaid  or  >u]>iM>i-t  surli  inemher* 
m!'  the  riliei'  <lepartm'nt  a^  most  div-eive  and  \U'M  sneh  support. 
y.  iiilier*-  are  not  eniiih'd  to  rer"ei\<' ])cn>ion  allowjiiu'os  and  wajr*"*  from 
the  i-ompany  at  liie  ^ame  time,  nor  to  reitdve  henelit.s  froni  tlir  relict' 
d;-j)artment  and  a  ])ension  at  the  sanu'  timo.  Thi' pensions  arc  pjid 
monthly  and  arc  hased  oi\  a  daily  allowaner,  rxcliidlii^  Sundays,  I'l^ual 
to  oni'-lialf  tht'  honidits  providi'd  to  bo  paid  for  siekiioss  iiiulor  the  vvg- 
ulations  of  tlu^  roliof  do[>artnuMit  to  a  nuMiilnM'  of  tho  vlass  to  which  the 
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penHioncr  would,  while  in  the  service,  have  l>ecn  assigned  under  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  relief  department.  Sueh  pension  is  increased  in  the 
case  of  a  pensioner  who  has  ))een  continuously  a  nieniber  of  the  relief 
doi>artment  for  15  years  by  an  addition  of  5  p<u'  cent,  and  a  like  addi- 
tion for  each  additional  term  of  5  consecutive  yoais  of  mcMuborship. 
Membership  in  the  relief  department  is  divided  into  r>  classe:^  based 
on  monthly  wages,  as  follows:  A,  those  receiving  not  more  than  i535; 
B,  those  receiving  more  than  $i35,  but  not  more  than  5fr)0;  0,  those 
receiving  more  than  J^50,  but  not  more  than  >>75;  D,  those  receiving 
more  than  ^75,  but  not  more  than  i^IOO;  E,  those  receiving  more  than 
^100.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  ix^nsion  department  the  amounts  of 
daily  allowances  for  the  sevenil  classes  therefore  would  be,  for  those 
who  had  l)een  mem])ers  of  the  relief  department  10  years,  as  follows: 
A,  25  cents;  B,  50  cents;  C,  75  cents;  1),  *1;  E,  J!(l.i>5.  For  those 
memlM^rs  of  the  relief  depjirtment  for  15  years:  A,  lM)V  cents;  H,  52^ 
cents;  C,  784  cents;  D,  $1.05:  E,  *1.8U.  And  for  those  members  of 
the  relief  department  for  20  years:  A,  27  cents;  B,  55  cents;  C,  82i 
cents;  D,  $l.li);  E,  si^l.87i^.  These  pensions  would,  therefore,  amount 
to  about  ^>.35  |x»r  month  for  a  memcr  of  the  lowest  class  who  had  Ix^en 
a  member  of  the  relief  deptirtment  only  10  years,  and  to  about  J?33.37i 
for  a  memlKM-  of  the  highest  class  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  relief 
depailment  for  20  year>.  This  pension  feature  was  organized  Octo- 
ber 1,  1884,  when  the  relit^f  dcpartuicnt  was  known  as  '"The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Employees'  Relief  Association,"  before  the  company 
made  it  a  dei^jii-tment  of  the  service.  From  Octo))or  1,  1S84,  to  Jan- 
uary 30,  I'.KX),  581>  piM*;  ons  have  been  pensioned.  The  company's 
animal  contribution  up  to  July  1,  ItHM),  was  §81,000,  and  was  increased 
on  that  date  to  §75,000.  On  fJune  15.  llM)t,  there  were  328  iKMisioners, 
costing  annually  >fOl,l74.  The  company  has  provided  sufficient  funds 
to  pay  the  pensions  of  all  jwrsons  who  have  made  applications  there- 
for, and  the  total  amount  thus  paid  since  the  inauguration  of  the  pen- 
sion feature  by  th<^  Baltimore  a?id  Ohio  Railroad  Company  litis  be»»n 
$557, 753.  IH). 

Next  in  order  of  the  time  came  the  pension  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Riiilroad.  established  Jaiiuary  1,  VMM),  on  the  lines  east  of 
Pittsburg,  an<l  a  similar  organizati<»n  established  by  the  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg,  going  into  elfect  January  1,  ltM)l.  This  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate pension  scheme  yet  adopted  ])y  jiny  railroad  company,  and,  i)er- 
haps,  by  any  industrial  organization.  It  was  not  undertaken  until  afl<r 
very  careful  investigjition  had  been  made  of  the  experience  of  foreign 
railroad  coi*porations  in  this  direction  and  of  a  numl>er  of  m(»thods  j)ro- 
posed  to  accomplish  the  ends  in  view,  (o)     The  main  features  of  the 

a  See  the  text  of  this  reiK^rt  aw  prei>are«l  l>y  Mr.  M.  Iiiel>emiok,  afc>:itftaiit  coniptrul- 
ler  of  tlio  Pennsylvania  Kai}rc>a<l  aixl  kh  retary  of  the  Ixxanl  of  oHicerrt  of  the  jJt'iiriion 
department;  Report  of  the  Industrial  Conimist^ioii  on  Railway  Labor,  Exhibit  i>,  Vi»l- 
ume  XVII,  pagea  932-1)09. 
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pension  plan  as  announced  to  the  employees  a 
general  notices  sent  out  by  the  president  i 
follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  C 


(GENERAL    NOTICE. 

The  Poim.syl  van  ill  Railroad  Company,  the  Norther 
tilt*  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroa< 
and  f^ea.sho^e  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia 
hivving  each  adopted  a  similar  plan  of  pension  alio  wan 
of  a^e  Umitation,  to  taker  effect  on  and  after  January 
into  an  agreement  for  the  joint  administration  of  thi 
ments,  under  the  title  of  "The  Pennsylvania  liailroa 
ein'iilar  is  issued  to  advise  the  ofhoers  and  employees 
plan  and  policy. 

First.  All  officers  and  emi)loyeeiJ  of  the  comj)any,  w 
Eaiutn  to  give  their  entire  tiuie  to  the  ser\ice  of  tl 
attained  the  age  of  seventy  years;  or  who,  being  Ix^twe 
Eixty-nine  yearc,  inclusive,  shall  have  Ix^en  thirty  or  u 
company,  and  shall  then  be  j>hysi<'ally  disqualifieil,  sli 
the  pension  roll. 

Second.  Subject  to  ratable  reduction,  so  that  the  < 
pen>jion  allowances  by  the  five  companies  alK)vo  name 
tJie  aggregate  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
the  following  basis: 

Third.  For  each  year  of  service  one  per  centum  of 
j^y  for  the  ten  years  i)receding  retirement.  Thus,  1 
emi^oyec  has  lx;en  in  the  service  of  the  company  for  i 
an  average  for  the  last  ten  years  $40  j)er  month  in  regi 
ance  would  be  forty  per  cent  of  §40  or  $10  j)er  month. 

Fourth.  Pension  allowances  shall  be  i)aid  monthly 
death  of  the  l^eneficiary. 

Fifth.  No  pension  allowance  shall  be  jmid  to  any  o 
during  which  he  may  be  receiving  accident  or  sick  bene 

Sixth.  The  accei>tance  of  a  pension  allowance  shall  ] 
engi^ging  in  other  l)usiness;  but  such  person  can  not  rt 

Seventh.  The  pension  department  shall,  under  the  s 
in  charge  of  a  board  of  ofTic'ers  consisting,  until  ot 
presidents,  the  general  manager,  and  the  assistant  cor 
Railroad  Company.  The  ])oard  of  oflicers  shall  be  apf 
of  ilirectors  of  the  several  comi)anies,  and  shall,  subjt 
boards,  make  and  enforce  regulations  for  the  govern m^ 

Eighth.  No  action  which  shall  now  or  hereafter  bo 
origin  or  furtherance  of  a  pension  department  or  plan 
give  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  a  right  to  be  retai 
entitled  to  pension  allowances,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Buy  officer,  agent,  or  employee  at  any  time,  when  in 
tite  tompany  so  re<iuire,  without  liability  for  pension 
otily  salary  or  wages  then  earned  and  unpaid. 

Ko  j)erson  shall  be  taken  into  the  service  of  the  cor 
fttr»\  except  tliat,  with  the  ai^proval  of  the  board  of  dir 

First.  Former  employees  may  be  r(»em ployed  withir 
time  of  their  leaving  the  service; 
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Second.  Pereous  may,  irrespective  of  age  limit,  be  employed  where  the  service  for 
which  they  are  needeil  requires  professional  or  other  special  qualifications;  but 

Third.  Persons  may  be  temporarily  taken  into  the  service,  irrespective  of  age  limit, 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  subject  to  extension,  when  necessary,  to  com- 
plete the  work  for  which  engaged. 
By  order  of  the  boanl  of  directon?: 

A.  J.  Cak,satt,  Prfftldrut, 
Okfick  of  thk  Pkesident, 

Philadelphiay  TkremUr  J.s\  1809. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  NORTHERN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY 
COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  WILMINGTON  AND  BALTIMORE  RAILROAD 
COMPANY,  WEST  JEIiSEY  AND  SEASHORE  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  PIIII^ 
ADELPHIA  AND  CAMDEN  FERRY  COMPANY. 

(JENEHAL    XOTICK. 

By  the  action  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  sevend  comixaniej^,  alx)ve  named,  a 
new  department  of  the  service  has  been  create<l. 

The  purport,  functions,  and  powers  of  this  department,  and  the  Wnefits  to  be 
derive<l  therefrom  are  set  forth  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  of  even  date,  copies  of  which  will  l>e  8upi>lied  for  the  infor- 
mation of  employees. 

The  dei)artment  will  l>e  operated  under  the  title  of  "The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Pension  Department,"  having  for  its  purpose  the  relieving  from  active  service  and 
placing  on  a  pension  roll  all  officers  and  employees  who  are  required  by  the  organization 
to  give  their  entire  time  to  the  ser\ice  of  the  company;  w^ho  have  attained  the  age  of 
70  years,  or  who,  lx?ing  between  the  ages  of  65  and  69  years,  inclusive,  shall  have 
IxHjn  thirty  or  more  years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  and  shall  then  be  physically 
disqualified. 

The  organizaticm  for  conducting  the  pension  department  provides  that,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  president,  it  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  l)oard  of  officers,  consisting, 
for  the  pn^ent,  of  the  vice-presidents,  the  general  manager,  and  the  assistant  comp- 
troller of  the  Pennsylvania  Riiilroad  Company,  and  that  said  board  of  offict^rs  shall 
be  appointed  annually  by  the  boards  of  directors  of  the  several  companies,  and  shall, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said  boanls,  make  and  enforce  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  department. 

The  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  department  have  been  prepareil  in  book 
form,  for  the  use  of  officers,  and  will  be  sent  to  them  oy  the  secretary  of  the  boanl 
of  officers  of  the  pension  department.  It  is  desired  that  officers  make  themselves 
^ac<iuainted  at  once  with  the  regulations  governing  the  department  and  that  they  will 
also  take  measures  to  see  that  all  employees  who  shall,  on  January,  1,  1900,  be  over 
70  years  of  age,  are  relieved  from  active  service  on  that  date,  and  that  all  employees 
who  shall,  after  that  date,  attain  the  age  of  70  years  are  relieved  from  active  service 
from  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  month  following  that  in  which  they  shall  have 
reached  that  age. 

Before  an  employee  between  the  :iges  of  65  and  69  years,  inclusive,  can  lx>  relieved 
from  active  service  the  authority  of  the  board  of  officers  of  the  iM.>nsion  department 
must  first  be  obtained. 

The  office  of  the  dei)artment  will  be  at  Broad  Street  station,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
operations  of  the  same  will  commence  January  1,  1900. 

It  is  desirable  that  measures  should  l>e  taken  at  once  to  facilitate  the  filling  out  of 
information  blanks  and  when  completed  they  should  be  forwarded  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  department  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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SiiprriuU'TuK-iits  sJuniM  t:iki'  tin*  sul)j*M-t  ni>  fully  with  thriroMh>T>«:in«l  <»ih»r>  \\\. 
iMiipl««y  nn«n,  luakiiijz  ninh  exphuiatioriH  t'  thv?m  an  will  n^*«?ilt  in  rjirryiiiir 'Mt  r' 
l>nriH»H^  ami  intmt  rif  tin*  ilopartme/it.  an<l  onfon-inj?  tlu?  nv"!"^*""*-.  l^'il^  •»>  * 
r«*lirvin<i:  «*ini>l«»yco:'  ami  \hr  nnploymont  of  persons  in  thi»  «»rvi<H'  in  fiitiirr 

J.  R   II IT!  11! %»•••>•. 
fi,  }h  rrtf  M'ti  ..■'.■ 
ui  ricK  «.i-  Tin:  (ikn-kiial  >Ian*ai.i:k, 

riiihuL-lphhi,  Pa.,   J>,rn,J;r  /.V,   /.V.".'-. 

This  (U'parluiiiit  coiiipU'tiHl  its  iirst  ycjir  i»l'  oponiTuHis  (»ii  .iMiu.in  I. 
llH)o,  and  a  ivsiimi'  of  the  work  arromplish^'d.  as  prrsiMilt'«l  \u  ilj, 
allium  1  Toj)<»rt.  shows  \ovy  trratifyiiijr  ivsults. 

Diirino-  tho  (^arly  oiu'ralioii  of  the  prrsoiit  n-lh'f  fund  thi'  j);  n-i'M: 
adjunrt  was  ])rou<i:ld  i"  view,  provision  for  that  end  lKMnj»-  made  Im  i!,- 
de])artnient  I'esrHlat ions,  whc^rein  it  is  expressly  stated  that  sueli  >:ii- 
plus  as  shouhl  arise  dinint«f  >])eeili(»d  triennial  periods  of  th«»  oiK*rati«in 
of  the  iiind  is  to  he  set  asi<h^  as  a  foundation  for  the  s«j)eniTinuation 
and  jH'Usion  fiuid.  'I'lie  phm  then  <-onsiderod  involve<l.  howiVfr. 
restrictive  aetion.  ))ein;^'  eontinect  in  its  workinjLrs  to  such  i*niph>ye*«N 
oidy  :is  were  nieinljj'rs  of  the  relief  oriranization.  The  workintr  furul 
^^:l■;  to  he  exehisively  the  relief  fund  suiplus.  'I'iie  n*al  lalt'-i- whieh 
cveituuted  in  the  deveh)]>nient  of  a  feasible  plan  for  the  ere:ili«.n  r>f  :i 
jijeiieral  p<'nsi(ni  fund  was  not  eoninieneed.  how<*\'er.  until  the  anionnl 
avai]ijl»h*  for  >ueh  pur])oses^rew  to  i)rojKU*tions  that  warnuit«^d  si»ri«Mi-« 
consideration  of  tin*  sul)je<t. 

A  sjieeial  eoinniiUee  on  suijorannnation  and  jx-n^ion  fun'!  w.i- 
appointed  hy  ilie  a<lviM)rv  <'<?riinnttee  of  tlic  relief  department.  'Yh- 
eominiltee  eyamiiuMl  info  and  re])ortt*d  ii[)on  the  various  *-y>tei)i-i  of 
ponsionini^'  in  operatic >n  on  u])ward  of  seventy  of  the  hMidin;^  niilwjiy- 
of  Kuro])e,  Americti,  Asia,  Afriea,  and  Australia.  It  jjros.'euted  i:iv»  - 
lioalinns  aloii^'  this  line  witli  a  view  of  sreuiinir  data  which  could  I.' 
ummI  i!i  eonstruetiii;jf  a  pri'limuiary  hiisi-;.  'rhi^  neeessiirily  invnivc.i 
th(M'e.>])(>nsilih^  Mild  anhioiis  task  of  collectintr.  analyzinj.r,  ami  t*«d!atiii;/ 
information  fur  !j:uid;oice  in  formin.fi"  a  jdan  suiiaMe  to  the  n^piirem.'ul- 
of  ])revailiTi;jf  conditions  in  ih**  I'nited  States.  The  infonuatin:; 
ohtaiiiMi  fn;m  \hr  varioys  .source^,  however,  while  edifyinjf  and  i*< 
nm<h  iiiterest.  did  not  eniihle  the  eouMuitte**  to  reach  any  lira!  ci»nc-hi- 
sinp  li :  U)  lln»  hcvt  plan  to  he  adopted,  and  it  hecaiue  necessary  in  jri\»" 
the  matter  ori^iinal  thomrht  and  ^^o!■k  it  out  frem  that  stan^lpnir-t, 
rather  than  u]>on  any  hiisi.-N  that  (\\iMc<h  the  roult  heinj.^  an  exhau<tl\r 
j)re]).nation  nf  >iati^liial  ini'viiuation  emhodyin^  results  of  such  :i 
scju-nic  frnTu  nsuny  diifei-ent  hM^cs.  and  finally  selectinsr  f»ne  tha*"  wmilii 
carry  v»'iih  it  th-*  a-suran«c  i*f  <iicct^-<. 

SiK'h  a  ])':t!i  \va-  -^uhmilttil  to  the  ]>:"c>ident  I'nr  action  of  liie  iMi.'ir-l. 
when  the  v»i!on»  mailer  \m;s  rei'ern'il  to  a  sjx^cial  conunillec*  t»f  th;.v 
hody.  The  ])lan  na.nied  only  emhodied  the  caie  of  sui)erannua:e*! 
em]ilo\ee-.  m<  nir)ers  oj'  ihe  relief  fund,  an'l  the  allowances  wore  fo  l.>e 
made  i'lcni  tliat  fund.  It  was  -^nlxeiiuently,  howi*ver  thoutrlit  advi- 
al)ie  an-.}  moie  lihcrjd  to  nmkr  L^eneral  provi>ion  for  all  ohl  eniployee^. 
hy  the  compaiiy  as.^umin^'"  the  ohli<ration  of  providing  thcin  with  a 
pensu>n  allowance  in  addition  to  what  the  relief  fund  could  airord  to 
'"rant  to  Its  niemhers  wlio  mi;;ht  h<»  retired  hy  the  company.     Snliso- 

cntly   the   iharacteristics    inevitahly  allied   to  a  question    of   such 
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maenitudi^  were  narrowed  dowii  and  crvstnllized  into  a  purely  pension 
Ixisis  for  all  employees,  and  the  result  laid  before  the  directorate's 
spt*eial  committee  in  a  revised  plan  for  pensionincr  employees,  whether 
memtKM's  of  the  relief  fund  or  not. 

In  the  pension  fund,  as  established  January  1,  1900,  the  eompany 
contributes  the  money  necessary  for  its  opi^nition,  and  will  ])e  relieved 
from  any  further  payments  of  amounts  heretofore  made  by  it  on  account 
of  what  is  known  as  *•  company  relief, 'M.  e.,  carriage  with  its  own 
money  of  relief  fund  members  the  length  of  whose  sickness  exceeds 
the  regulation  maximum  benefit  i)eriod  of  fifty-two  weeks,  and  who  are 
in  consequence  entitled  to  no  further  relief  fund  l)eneiits  on  account  of 
such  sickness. 

A  Ixmrd  of  officers  has  ])een  created  and  invesif^d  with  full  power  to 
make  and  enforce  the  ruh\s  and  regulations  incident  to  the  ctire  and 
conduct  of  the  fund,  and  adopt  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  the  eligibility  of  employees  to  receive  benefits  therefrom 
and  iix  the  amount  of  allowance  that  shall  be  paid  in  each  case. 

This  board  consists  of  first  vice-i)r(vsident,  elohn  P.  (rreen;  second 
vice-president,  Charles  E.  Pugh;  third  vice-president,  Sutherland  il. 
Prevost;  fourth  vice-president,  Samuel  Ilea;  geiuM*al  manager.  Joseph 
B.  Hutchinson,  and  assistant  comptroller,  Max  Riebenack. 

Retirements  will  be  voluntary  and  involuntary ;  that  is,  all  employees 
7()  3'eai*s  of  age  and  over  will  be  considered  as  having  attained  the 
maximum  age  limit  for  a  'tive  service,  and  will  be  retired  and  plained 
ujKm  the  pension  fund  roll,  while  those  whos(»  ages  range  from  fJo  to 
OJ)  years,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fund  administrators,  have 
}>eci)mc  physically  disqualified  or  otherwise*  permanently  incapacitated 
after  30  or  more  years  of  service,  luiiy  be  either  voluntarily  or  arbi- 
tnirily  retired  and  pensioned. 

The  pension  allowance  to  such  retired  employees  will  l)e  determined 
on  the  following  basis:  For  eaih  year  of  service,  a  fixt»d  per  centum 
of  the  average  legular  pay  for  a  si)ecitic  period  inunodjately  pro  ceding 
retirenu^nt,  with  a  mininuuu  monthly  allowance.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
the  })ases  of  retirement  are  ag<»  and  service,  with  allowance  propor- 
tioned to  i>ay  received  during  a  designated  period  preceding  retirement. 

For  such  employees  members  of  the  relief  funcl  as  may  be  retired  by 
the  comj-mny,  it  is  proposed  to  grant  to  them  from  the  interest  on  the 
relief  fund  surplus  an  additional  allowan<e  on  a  fixed  basis  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  they  eontributed  while  a  memi)er  of  the  relief  fund, 
so  that  each  member  retired  by  the  company  will  receive  this  addi- 
tional allowance  ])ecause  of  his  membershij)  in  t!ie  n^lief  fund,  and  it 
will  ]>c  paid  from  the  interest  on  the  surplus  fn»ni  tlie  operations  of 
that  fund. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  relief  fund,  through  its  advisory  C(>mmitle<\ 
proposes  to  amend  the  regulations  of  th(»  relief  fund  in  order  to  make 
general  provision  for  all  its  menil)ers.  so  that,  in  case  of  sickiK^^s  or 
disability,  benefits  on  account  thereof  will  be  continued  at  onc^-htilf 
rates,  irrespective  of  the  duiation. 

The  i*elief  fund,  the  expenses  of  the  openition  of  which,  together 
with  any  deficiency  arising  therefrom,  are  met  by  the  company,  alVords 
every  employee  physically  ([ualified  and  within  the  proper  age  limit 
an  opportumty  to  make  such  provisicm  as  will  insure  for  himself  IxMie- 
fits  in  case  of  sickness  or  disalnlity,  during  the  entire  duration  tln^reof, 
and,  in  case  of  retirement  by  the  company,  a  supemimuate<l  allowance 
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in  addition  to  tho  jx^nsion  of  tho  ronipuny,  \ 
bonetits  in  caso  of  death. 

Tho  o])j(Ht  that  has  l)oen  attained  by  the  pei 
every  employee  an  ()i)p<)rtunity  to  provide  for 
nes:>r  disability,  or  death,  through  the  niediu 
which  is  eoop'enitive  and  supiwrted  jointly  l)y 
thereof  and  the  company — and  when  the  retire 
company  to  reward  1)y  gmnting  a  pension  al 
what  he  will  receive  from  the  relief  fund,  to  w 
in  the  shape  of  a  superannuation  allowan<'e  on 
tion  to  the  amount  he  contributed  while  a  men 

A  very  important  feature  is  the  protection  al 
through  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  fix  an 
to  the  company's  service,  provision  in  this  resp 
after  January  1  next  no  person  shall  ho  emphn 
of  age  or  who  can  not  pass  the  required  physi 
that  former  employees  desiring  reinstatemen 
reeilter  the  service  at  the  discretion  of  the  l>oa 
however,  they  mei't  tho  recjui reunion ts  of  vnh 
possess  other  necessary  ([ualitioations;  also,  tna 
ment  of  men,  regardless  of  age  limit  and  ph\ 
permitted  for  a  i)eriod  not  exceeding  six  mon 
extension,  when  engaged  upon  temporary  wor 

The  necessity  for  action  of  this  cnamcter  is 
that  tho  company  will  then  have  in  its  service 
desire,  may  become  members  of  tho  relief  fu 
make  preparati(m  for  any  illness  to  which  the}'  r 
future,  or  accident  that  might  })efall  them/ 
ber  is  alforded  an  opportunity  to  make  provii 
his  early  service  with  tho  company,  when  it  hi 
such  employee  service,  both  in  length  and  qui 
him  to  special  consideration  at  tht»  hands  of 
inability  to  perform  his  daily  lalK>r. 

The  year  1JH)0  being  the  lirst  of  its  existence,  i 
the  board  of  oflicers  in  charge  of  thodepartnu 
for  discussion  and  decision,  involving  points  b 
tions  of  the  department,  and  features  tending 
as  were  made  necessary  by  j)ractical  cxi)crienc 
ing  of  tho  regular  routine  of  Imsiness. 

in  accordance  with  tho  provision  made  undo 
was  adopted  for  the  appointment  monthly,  I 
board  ot  oflicers,  of  medical  examiners  of  the 
to  serve  as  boards  of  physicians  of  the  ^x^nsi 
assigned  them,  of  making  ])hysical  exammati 
between  05  and  09  years  of  age,  30  or  more  y 
who  were  physically  incapacitated  for  the  \: 
active  service,  and  who  either  made  personal 
or  who  were  recommended  therefor  by  their  e 

In  order  to  meet  conditions  brought  alx)ut  by 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Kail  way  and  All 
comixmies  by  the  rennsvlvania  Kiiilroad  Coi 
year,  amendments  were  adopted,  effective  from 
provide  for  extending  to  tno  emploj-ees  embn 
Allegheny  Valley  Division,  all  the  advantages 
ment.     Amcndmcuts  wev^  bAso  ^o'^VkA^  \s^i 
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computation  of  the  pension  allowance,  credit  for  any  time  passed  in 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  we^t  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie.  This 
service,  in  not  a  few  cases,  added  to  the  pension  allowance  already 
granted  employees,  an  additional  sum,  ])e^ides  making  the  provision 
of  the  department  replete  in  the  fact  that  it  covers  the  employees  on 
the  entire  S3'stem  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  and  their  service  on  the 
system  east  and  west. 

There  was  authorized  to  ])e  paid  in  pension  allowances  during  the 
vear,  the  sum  of  ^244,010.97,  which  expenditure  was  borne  entirely 
by  the  associated  companies,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  opei'ation  of  the 
department. 

The  retirements  during  the  year  luimbered  1,292,  89  per  cent  of 
whom,  or  1,149,  were  70  years  of  age  or  over,  and  11  per  cent,  or  143, 
between  65  and  G9  years  old;  of  the  latter  83  were  retired  at  their  own 
request  on  the  recommendation  of  their  employing  officers,  the  remain- 
der, GO  in  number,  purely  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  employ- 
ing officers;  102  pensioners  died  during  the  year,  95  of  whom  were 
of  the  70  year  or  over  class  and  7  of  the  (j^  to  69  year  class. 

The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  pension  department  is  modeled  very 
closel}'  on  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  was  introduced  Janu- 
ary" 1, 1901.  All  employees  who  have  attained  the  age  of  70  and  have 
been  30  years  in  the  service  must  be  retired  with  pension,  with  the 
exception  of  executive  officers  appointed  by  the  board  of  directoi*s, 
for  whom  it  is  not  mandatorv.  Employees  between  the  ages  of  65 
and  69  inclusive  may  ))e  retired  upon  the  request  of  their  superior  offi- 
cers or  upon  their  own  applications.  The  pension  allowances  are  cal- 
culated on  the  same  bjisis  as  in  the  Pennsylvania  relief  scheme.  The 
results,  of  course,  areas  3^et  meager,  but  on  June  21,  1901,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  pension  board  reported  that  44  employees  had  ])een  retired 
on  account  of  age  and  22  for  physical  disability,  also  that  the  aggre- 
gate monthly  allowances  were  $1,450.25  and  the  average  monthly  pen- 
sion $21.97.  The  company  does  not  have  an}^  relief  department,  but 
has  carried  various  persons  on  their  pay  rolls  in  cases  where  their 
services  have  been  such  as  to  deserve  recognition.  This  practice  is 
continued. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  established  a  pension  department 
April  24,  1901,  which  went  into  effect  July  1,  1901.  It  is  the  most 
recent  of  the  experiments  in  this  direction.  Its  general  plan  is  seen 
very  clearly  from  the  following  circular  or  announcement  as  sent  out 
from  the  office  of  the  president: 

TIIK  ILLINOLS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  PENSION  DEPARTMENT.      ^ 

Kri.Krt    AM)     UKXiULATIONS    ADOITEI)    13Y     TIIK    IJOAKl)    OF    DIIIKCTOIW    APRIL    24,    IWl, 
EFFECTIVE   JULY  1,  1901. 

PiirBuaut  to  the  action  taken  by  tlie  board  of  directors  of  the  Illinoia  Central  Rail- 
road Company  at  and  subsequent  to  their  meeting  held  February  21,  1900,  in 
respect  to  a  system  of  pensions,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  employees  of  this  com- 
pany who  have  rendered  it  long  and  faithful  service  to  retire  when  they  have  attained 
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an  iitrc  iH-fi-yiuiliuL' n-lirt  lr"in  'Inty,  thi*  ft>llo\viii'^  mior  an«l  rc--'ul:itii»ns  ;;(:ivrni;:.i! 
till  nri.'unizati<»ij  <>i  ;i  jH'ij>i<in  (l<']i;irtiii(>nt  iin-  InTrhy  i*>tahlisln*<l: 

I.  Tin*  {I'liMiiiistrtiiinii  tn  Xhv  juMisiuii  «U*)»artiiu*iit  shall  1)0  l»y  :i  Uianl  ..f  i»tii«ir-.  :  ■ 
1m«  known  a>  tin*  lioanl  nf  in-n.-ioii^.  Such  ln»anl  Hliiiil.  until  nthtTwis**  i»n.lerc'l.  •■■  n- 
Hi.-t  .»i:  Mr.  C.  A.  P.irk,  Mr.  \V.  .1.  Haralian.  Mr.  C.  V.  Kn-l*-'.  Mr.  Willhun  Koit^hi... 
Mr.  A.  \V.  Sullivan,  Mr.  .1.  K.  \\  alla<r.  Dr.  J.  K.  Owf-nn. 

1*.  Thf  olfnv  ul  ilie  l"':ii-.l  -li"  iK-n-ioiiH  shall  Im*  al  Chirau"*. 

;;.    All  loniinnn'rationsshiiultl  hi-aiMri-s-tMl  t«)  thi'M-rn'tary  nl  llu*l>«i;in]  uf  iH-n.'-i-.u-. 

4.  Tht'  h'lartl  ni  |M'n>iuns  shall,  snhj«M-t  \<t  tin-  a|»]>roval  of  tin'  jkr.-.-iiU'iit,  V:-.*.' 
j>o\v«*r-  - 

Til  iiiaki' ami  «-i:tt'r.-i-  rul.-sainl  rt-jnlatinn?- fin- the  ctlirii-nt  opcnuitiu  •»?  th«»  fM-n*.i;;j 
(h'|»artnicnt; 

To  .h't«*rinino  tlu-  cliirihility  oi  (>iii|ilfiyi>t'.>«  to  rt-ivivi*  {H-iisinn  ullo\van(■l-^: 

To  Irx  th(?  anmunt  of  siu-h  allowanrt's;  and 

To  jiroMribi-  thv  cirinlilion*^  Mn<lrr  which  such  alhiwanccs  may  inun-. 

Tiny  shall  niak«'  nilrs  f«ir  tiicir  r.-wn  jrovcrniTient  not  inconsistent  wiih  thisi-  i.._'i!- 
lation>.  cli'cr  a  chairnia!!  fri»ni  Thcii*  own  nnnihcr,  a])point  a  .•'ciTctury.  ami  from  ::.  • 
in  lime,  a.   nijuir-ctl.  make  reports  of  their  action  to  the  pn-siilenl. 

The  actifin-J  "f  the  l)i»::r'l  of  pen-ion-,  when  ajiprovisl  l»y  the  prc>i«i»iii,  ».!i;iJ!  !-■ 
linsil  anil  »-!.nrliisi\<-. 

.">.  Tin-  heiielits  «.!  the  ji'-n.-lou  sy>t«-m  will  a|»ply  to  tlio-c  pcr>ons  «iiily  who  i.-i-,.- 
N'.-u  reipiin  <1  l'»  ._'i\c  their  entire  time  t  >  tin*  Iilin'ii*<  Ceiitral  Railr>>ail  I'nfupa'j;  -r 
to  thai,  company  ainl  some  olhrr  railrojid  company  or  {•<imiKUii«'S  joinliy.  In  r.us - 
(»f  .-urh  joint  en»|»loymcnl  thf  jM-n-ion  to  h..*  pui<l  hy  this  cvmj»any  shall  In-  «>tim:i!<^: 
aloi:'»  Upon  the  pjnp'.ri:  »n  of  a\i'ra.re  luoTjthly  juiy  n  ccive«l  fnim  thi-  e  .nip:u.> 
Tin-  pension  sy.-t'-m  will  n-it  :ij«j»Iy  to  tin-  I;iw  antl  r-ur^ical  ile|iiirtnn'iits. 

<!.   All  ollicrs'.inil  employci-.-  wIm.  have:ittaine«l  theat^eof  70  years  shrill  U-  r-Ur  ■■;. 

Sn<'h  ni  tliem  MS  Imv  h.-.-n  h'>  y.-ass  in  t!ie  service  >hall  he  }w-tisioni  d. 

7.  ].«icomoti\''  cn;.'lneers  untl  tlicna-n,  condnctor-.  lla£rnu-n  au'l  hrakt  ii.t>n.  imi:. 
haLV-'-*'"ien,  yai«l  ma>t<T>,  .-witehmen.  ]'ri«l;:e  foii-nu-n,  sei-tim  foremon,  anl  si'j.i  : 
\is'irs  who  i;;iM'  aTtainel  the  ;il:.'  <i  «»•")  y^'^r<  may  In-  n-tiii-fl. 

S:i.h<»f  lln'iii.is  h.i\e  hiiT.  lu  M.irs  in  t}:es«'rvicc  sliall  1h'  pcTisi-  niil  whon  i-,  :'.■■  ' 

5.  Dliii-i  r- j'.n<l  i'.np]ii\r»  -  lietv.-ifn  «ii  an«l  70  years  < if  a'.:i',  \\!io  havi-  Im-iii  }n  vi.i- 
in  ilie  si-rvici'  and  who  h.tve  1m".-  m-jc  in«ap:ieliaTcii.  may  li-  ]\tireil  aii<|  |i«*M.-iii?:i -i 

M.  In  •■.■J>e  an  em)»loycc  hciwi-t-n  01  and  70  y«Mr-  of  avre  claims  that  he  is.  nr  .-Imi;!-. 
his  cmployi:-'^  oliicrr  con.i.li  r  him  iii.  aj'acit.ited  itr  iiirtlu'B  s'-rviff,  he  may  nM^• 
a]»plii  atiiin  <.r  I  <*  r-i-oinnnii'li- I  lor  reiin-nu-nt.  :'«n'l  the  hoaiti  of  ]hiis*iiii>  ^i..  1". 
d'-teniiiin-  w  l.»'t!nr  <»r  un\  hi-  r-luli  !•«•  n-iin  d  from  the  .-'-rvii-e. 

I'liyri«"i!  e.\a:!iin;iti(in  shall  !m-  n.adi-  •■!  c:npli»y»'e<  jf«-o!i,n:endc  I  forr-'tircii;,:,.-  •.. '. 
an-  nndi-r  70  years  t.f  a-j«-.  and  i\  n-jr.rt  i  hen   if  with  the  lecornmeiidation  of  tlnrh;-. 
;rn.-;:'«'n  sh:dl  he  inin-mitti-il  tj  tlic  h-.-inl  of  pi'iirio:H  for  eoiisiderutiou  i  i  «I»"ttr'i.i'.- 
in.L'  .  !'.'-h  C:i«iS. 

\'K  !:•  ti'i-.iii'ri!  .  hall  I'l' madi- elf«-e;ive  l.'"m  the  lif>t  day  of  the  i-alen«Uir  j..  -:■: 
fnii  '\\  in;:  iha!  iij  v.  hicli  tl.e  peivons  >]ia!l  ha\  (•allaim-d  tin*  ^j-eci  lied  a^e,  orfr-Tii-'. 
ill-:  d;i  .•  i.f  :•  ia!c::-I:ir  imnth  to  h.-  dct-Tmincl  liy  tln'  hoard  of  ]m  nsions. 

II.  'i'lji-  (iiM;-    '.-"rvii:-"  an«l  "in  li:e  s.-rvii  ■•  "  will  nfcr  Im  rn.'phiyim-ni  up.:, 
in  i-..i!ijecii:.n  with  a.iy  i.f  the  r;iilr.':id- '-j  i-tati-.l  '-y  th(«  cumjjany,  ami  tl.e  s«t'.  i. . 
a;\v  emj'loy.e -hall   1m.- c- n-ii!en  d  a- contin'ioe..-  li'nm  the  date  from  which   lie  !i..- 
1>-  .  •!  ti.n;ii:iit  ii-ly  enij'lii\«  i|  upmi  r-iich  railn-ad-',  ^vhether  priori»r  -nh.-^eiiucnt  h-  I'li  ; 
ciiiii!.!  iir  a.  ijiii-iiiiin  hy  t!l^'  lliinoi.- ( 'entra'  Kailmad  ('omiwiny. 

IL'.  In  *oi:ipnlin-j  M-rvicc.  il  shall  hore<'koned  from  thodutr:^innMvhicli  tlio  |H-i>ioii 
hji<  heen  cmtimniusly  in  tin*  service  to  the  da!*'  when  retired. 

1-eave  of  ahsenvc,  sus)H'n>ion,  dismisKil  followeil  hy  n.*iny>tiiU*ini-iit  within  oiiv  year, 
or  tem|»oRiry  lay  off  on  account  of  nnluetion  of  fon:ft,  when  unattended  by  otiier 

nploynient,  is  ]n)t  ti)  he  <>onsideri'<l  us  a  hreak  in  the  rontinnity  of  Hen-icx*. 
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PersoiiH  who  U»ave  the  Horvico  thereby  rt^Hnquinh  all  claims  to  the  lK»nefitB  of  ix'ii- 
Hioii  all(>wan(*eH. 

13.  The  penpion  allowances  authorized  are  upon  the  follow  in  j?  Iwuns: 

For  eatih  year  of  aen'ice  an  allowance  of  I  per  cent  <if  the  avt^nijre  rejrular  monthly 
pay  receivtHl  for  the  10  years'  prece<linp  n'tirement.  Thus,  ])y  way  f)f  illustration:  If 
an  t'lnploycH?  has  Ix^n  in  the  perv'ice  for  -k)  years  and  has  receivtMl  on  an  averajre  for 
thr  hi-:t  ten  years*  $50  j)er  month  n^^ilar  wa^res,  his  pi»nsion  allowamre  would  1h»  -10 
IK  r  cent  of  $50,  or  $20  jht  month. 

14.  The  sum  of  $250,000  is  hereby  s«"t  apart  iu*  a  p<*nsion  fund,  in  addition  to  wbicli 
IIk'  comiiiiny  will,  in  each  year,  make  a  further  appropriation  of  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  in  payment  of  p<'nsion  uUowanocH  for  such  year. 

Whenever  it  shall  l>e  found  that  the  biL^is  (»f  peuhitm  allowances  shall  create 
deuian<ls  in  exct»ss  of  the  $250,0(M)  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $100,000,  and  iLa 
often  as  such  condition  may  arise,  a  new  ba.-is  ratably  rinhu'lng  the  pension  allow- 
ances may  Ikj  established  to  bring  the  ex|H»nditurea  within  the  limit  of  the  fund,  and 
the  diH'ision  of  the  Ixwinl  of  direitors  in  establishing  such  new  ]>asifl  shall  In*  abso- 
lutely c*onclusive.  Notice  of  such  new  baf-'is  shall  l>e  piven  before  the  l>eginning  of 
the  year  in  which  it  may  Ik'  decidtMl  to  put  the  same  into  effect. 

15.  When  i>ensi(>n  allowances  shall  l>e  authorizeil,  pursuant  to  thesii  rirgulations, 
they  shall  Ikj  paid  monthly,  during  the  life  of  the  Ixuieficiary ;  jirovided,  however, 
that  thecomi»any  nuiy  wifhhold  its  allowance  in  casi*  of  grr)ss  nns<'onduct  on  his  part. 

16.  In  payment  of  jKMision  allowances,  i>ay  rolls,  showing  the  names  of  those  to 
whom  allowances  have  been  niatle  and  the  amount  of  such  allowances,  shall  be  pre- 
jtfiriMl  at  the  close  of  ea<."h  uionth  by  each  sui^'rintendent  or  other  designated  ollicer, 
wh«)  shall  certify  to  tiieir  corre<'tness  and  forward  the  same  to  the  au<litor  of  disburse- 
ments, who  will  after  verification  sen<l  them  to  the  boanl  of  pensions  for  certifii-ation 
by  th.e  s<»cn*tary  an<l  chainnau:  and  thereafter  throujih  the  usual  channels  for 
jayment. 

17.  It  shall  Ix'  tlie  duty  of  every  employing  (^llurer  to  report  at  once,  through  the 
usual  channels,  to  the  l)oard  of  pensions,  all  emi)loyees  who  in  July,  August,  or  Sej)- 
temlKT,  1001,  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  70  yeai*s,  and  of  thosti  employees  specified 
in  rule  7  who  shall  have  attaintH.1  the  ag<.^  of  05  years;  and  thereafter,  at  least  three 
months  in  advance  of  the  <late  of  retire:n<»nt,  all  emplovt'cs  about  to  attain  tlie  rcipn- 
site  age  for  con.-ideration  for  a  pension  allowance. 

IS.  r^ich  oflicer  charged  with  the  «hity  of  preparing  the  pension  rolls  must  kiH'j) 
himself  advised  of  the  whennilHnits  of  employet^s  who  have  Ixvn  retin*d  from  the 
service  ami  j)romi>tly  advise  the  secretary  <»f  the  board  of  pensions,  through  the  usual 
channels,  when  any  <if  them  ceiu-e  to  bo  enlitle«l  t.)  further  luMision  all:»wances. 
When  they  do  not.  reside  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  otlicer  of  the  ilepa'iment  in 
which  they  were  eniragi'*!  U'f.jn*  being  retired  from  the  serviee,  such  <»llicer  shall 
rc(juire  satisfactory  evidence  from  sueh  employee,  at  liiLst  once  a  year,  and  oftener  as 
may  1k»  required,  showing  that  he  is  entitUnl  to  a  jK^nsion  alli)wance. 

UK  To  the  end  of  ])rL":;er\ing  direct  pe:>onal  relati<.)ns  between  tlie  company  and 
its  retire<l  employees,  and  that  iliey  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  InMiefit  t>f  the  i»e!isic»n 
s.y.*«tem,  no  assignment  of  i>ensions  will  })e  permitted  or  recogni/.'.d. 

20.  The  acceptanc(-,  of  a  pension  allowance  dries  not  ilebar  a  n»tired  employee  from 
engniring  in  other  business,  but  sudi  person  can  not  n-entcr  t he  s<»rvuvol  the  company. 

21.  No  i)erson  inexperieneed  in  railway  work  over  oo  years  of  age,  and  no  experi- 
enci^l  i)ei>on  o\er  i5  years  of  age,  shall  hirealterbe  taken  into  the  service;  provided, 
however,  that  in  the  di>creti<tfi  of  the  president,  j>ersons  may  temporarily  be  taken 
into  the  servi«i^  irrespective  of  age  for  a  jieriod  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  that 
this  pencil  may  be  extended,  if  necesstiry,  to  complete  the  work  for  which  such  iH»r- 
eona  were  originally  euiployetl;  provide*!,  also,  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  l)oard 
of  directors,  persons  may  be  employed  indelinitely,  irrcsi>ective  of  the  age  limit, 
where  the  service  U)  Ikj  rendered  nnpiires  pn»fessional  or  other  special  qualitications. 

22.  Neither  the  ac^tion  of  the  lK)ar(l  of  dinnrtors  in  i^ttablishing  a  system  of  pensions, 
nor  any  other  action  now  or  hereafter  taken  by  them  ot  b^  X\»\i*iM^^Vv^soAVi\i&>a^ 


lo;^^ 
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V''a:.v  *'il]**:Tj  H'^riiX,  "»•  '-if! j?i ";.'.-<;  'ififi*-  4-  r.'ijai.y  a  riiriit 
ora::y  r;i:?it  '-r  ••1;,";:;.  :•  a:;y  i^i..-i':j  ail  war-«»::  iv.A  '].:■ 
it-  li^rJit  a;.«l  i»ri\:!«  _'-   tv  •li-fharu"-.  i.l  M:y  !:ii-«^.  a:.y  '■ihi- 

ti...  iiit.p'-t-j  «.]  t: :j.j-aijy.  :::  it*  ju-lLT.i*-i;t.  T:.ay  w.  p 

afiV  ci.iiiij  for  I**;.-!-  :.  '  f'-rlii  r  a:i<-*.\i.:n<*  tl^iri  .'';/.ary  '-r  " 

1'.;.  Tiji-.-<-  ri]---  a.-i'!  r-  jJilati-.h*  --iiall  tiikv  '■:;•:•  i  J:iy  1 

I'v  ojM<r  •  1  ti.':  ■-..:;.-•;  ••!  «lir..-'.-*or-: 


W.  <  r.   IV.i-Kv.  .I....;  t.,,,'  >./■.■»,'■  r-;. 

Mi-:i-"-i);Iii  Valli-y  Ii{iilr<^ii<l,  v/hir.h  is  an  iudf-pci 
lit  in;/  ov<-r  u  thoiisiiid  iiiil( :>  of  line.  )»ut  i.>  pnu- 
trollid  l)y  iIk'  Iliiiioi>  ('••ntnil  Kailroiirl  Coiiiinii 
Yazoo  jumI  ]VIiv-is-»i[)|»i  \'alU  y  Iiailroad  (.'<.uiiimn 
<i'X  apurt  a<  th«*  pr*n-ion  fund.  wluTi'tis  >^:ir>(»j 
Illiiio;-  ( V'litral.  xnA  the  company  aj^rrcs  to  ma 
aiion  iiot  U>  cxrf'i'd  S:/njMMi  ^kt  annum,  whor 
CompaTiy  a^^rcM-s  to  a)»proi)riati.*  >^1«m>.mOo  per  a 
w«nt  into  dlV-rt  at  the  >amo  tim«r  as  that  on  the 
TIm-'-  ])<'nsion  foaturrs  of  tli«*  scvi'ial  niilroa 
\v;n(l  Ai\i  liotli  with  ic.-|XmI  to  what  jrrcat  indi 
(loin^r  for  th(?ir  <'mi>lov<'i*.>  and  arc  willinj^  to  (h 
in-nd  of  i-vcnts  whit-h  art*  <-(.iiH'ntinf(  the  inter 
employed  into  a  «oii)orat«i  l)u.>in<'s.s  in  which  en 
int('r<*>tcd  hfyonrl  thi*  extent  of  their  w:ifro-;-c-oi 

PKliSONAL    RELATIONS   OF    RAILWAY 

EMPLOY  EK. 

THE    OENEIIAL    CONDITION   OF    BAILWi 
REFLECTED  IN  THEIB  ORGANI 

Ij.il)or  i-  u-ually  held  to  Ix'  a  tpiasi-jmhlii;  se 
muny  important  irspeet.s  the  niihvay  hi}>orer  hi 
h-'i"!'!  >tatus  from  that  of  th*'  hiborer  in  oth(»r  < 
st'.mdin^'  this  fact  the*  I'ailway  hiljorers  {»f  the 
of  the  ])rohh'ms  and  diliicultics  <-ommon  to  all 
they  arose  elsewhere,  aiid  have  <leail  with  thei 
in  Die  matter  of  orj^anization  alone,  .x'veral  ^'raf! 
in  a  more  flouri.^hinjjT  condition  tr>-day  than  most 
iY>  in  the  coursl ry.  They  are  reco<rnized  h\ 
miiki*  with  them  formal  contracts,  and  in  oth 
validity  of  the  trade-union  i)iinciple.  Several  > 
onlers  of  raili'oad  men  are  very  conservative!; 
an<l  an^  of  well-reco^'nized  service  liotli  to  cmi 
A  spirit  of  solidarity,  an  earnest  effort  to  improv 
nnd  a  whole-sonie  inutuul  restraint,  quite  esson 
man}'  of  the  peculiarities  of  railway  cmployi 
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results  that  have  been  ai»ooiiiplished  in  such  organizations  a.s  tlie 
Brotherhootl  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, and  other  simihir  organizations.  Abundant  testimony  ])efore 
the  Industrial  Commission  from  railway  officials  bears  out  these 
statements,  {it) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  recent  growth  in  numbers  in  the  organi- 
zations of  railway  employees,  and  to  compare  the  total  membership  in 
organizations  in  the  several  branches  of  jiscrvice,  with  the  toUil  number 
of  such  emploj'ces  in  the  United  States.  The  sUitistical  data  for  this 
comparison  are  avaihible;  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission giving  with  a  fair  degree  of  accumc}'  the  toUil  number  of  rail- 
way employees  by  grades  of  service,  made  up  from  the  pay  rolls  of 
the  iiiilroad  companies  of  the  country,  and  the  brotherhoods  reporting 
at  their  annual  conventions  their  total  membership.  Of  course  some 
allowance  nuist  be  made  for  men  excluded  by  the  conditions  of  mem- 
bership. The  following  table,  however,  not  onl}-  shows  the  relation 
which  the  organized  employees  in  the  seveml  grades  of  service  bear  to 
the  total  number,  but  also  the  variations  in  this  relation  from  3^ear  to 
year.  The  engineers,  conductors,  and  firemen,  as  will  be  seen  from 
this  table,  are  best  orgiuiized.  For  these  three  grades,  at  letist,  the 
standards  set  by  their  organizations  are  practically^  the  standards  w4th 
respect  to  wages,  qualifications,  and  regulations  concerning  work  per- 
formed for  the  totiil  labor  force  in  these  departments  of  railway  serv- 
ice. The  milway  trainmen  are  not  so  well  organized,  although  they 
have  been  gaining  in  the  relative  strength  of  their  organization.  The 
telegi*aphers  are  weak  in  organization. 

MEMBERSini'  OF  BROTH KRIIOODS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  TOTAL  NTMBER  OF  RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES  IN  EACH  BRANCH  OF  SERVICE,  isyo  TO  1000. 


BixUhcrhood  and 
•     occupation. 


Membership  of  Brotli- 
erhood  oi  Locomo- 
tive Engineere 

Total  number  of  en- 
glnemen 

M«.'mbersihip  of  Order  I 
of     Railway    Con- 
ductors  I 

Total  number  of  con-  i 
ducton 

Membership  of  Broth- 
erhood oi  Locomo- 


18W. 


M,45;i!  17,900!  20,23h 
23,513   '24,5231  2C,ai2 


18,657|  22,4fi0   20,25(.» 
37,74' 


tivc  Firemen 

Total  number  of  lire- 
men  i  34,(»^t;  30,2: 

Membership  of  Broth-  j 
crhooti  of  Railroad  '  | 

Trainmen 14,057,20,409 

Total  number  of  train- 
men   

Membership  of  Order 
of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphen , 

Total  number  of  teleg- 
raphers  


01,731 


64,53: 


24,  131 
68,732 


20,3:><i 
27. 5;;? 


32,02:^ 
35, 460 

19, 253 
21.82:1 


28.081    26,508 
40,359,  36,327 


28,540 
?2,959 


22, 359 
63,41 


I 


31,004 
31,-718 

19,73' 
24, 770 

21,408 
35,510 

19, 08;J 
62, 721 


1896.  ,    1.S97. 


30,309|  31,723 
3:'>,85i;  ;{.5.60: 


I 


19,810 
25,457 

22,401 
30, 762' 

I 

22, 320j 
61,806 


'20, 097 
25, 3-22 

24,251 
36.735 

25,360 
63, 673 


1898. 


3;},  723  33,780 

37,939,  39,970 

I 

21.950  23,52r. 

I 

20, 870  28, 232 


27,039   :i0,7l8! 
38,925;  41,15'/' 

31,185'  37,220 
06,96S:  69,497 


1900. 


&5,010 
42.837 

24,502 
29,957 

3(;,0iVl 

!4.  rm 

43, 500 
74,274 

8.200 
25,218 


a  See  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Voluiu©  lY,  Transportation. 
851— No.  37—01 6 
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BL'LLKTIX    OK    TlIK    DhlPARTMKM 


The  ri«(lit  of  oripiiiizatioii  is  quostioiuxl  Irs 
in  luimy  (l<»piirtmrnts  (»f  Isihor.  Tho  h(Mielii 
iiKMrs  or^ritniziitioD.so  ('s>onti:il  in  ii  haz!ircli>us 
nrnt  n  feiitiiro  from  thr  hi'ufinninj^  of  all  tho 
omplovtM's.  li!i»4  nithcr  led  to  tlii*ir  oncoiini<|foi 
conrso.  "^onio  railwiiy  ronipanii^  rrfnse  to  deu 
or  witli  tlnMr  own  (Mni)l<)yre^  throiitrh  thrir  oi 
tlic^o  ni^i's  ]>rii<ti rally  all  tho  .omployors  hav< 
thr  conditi<ins  sot  ))y  tlu'  orpinizatit»ns.  () 
which  replied  to  the  direet  question  whether 
to  employees  bein^  nuMnhers  of  niilway  l)rotl 
other  lalx»r  orjriuiizations.  87  replicxl  that  t 
this  answei*  was  modili(»d  somewhat  hya  state 
lontjc  a^  an  employee  attcMided  to  his  work  a 
otfensiv(»  or  less  eliieient  hecaiwe  of  his  menil 
ization  no  ohji'ction  was  made.  Tii<»se  ;57  roa 
of  line  and  employ  ."il  1.4Ni?  men.  One  eom] 
ahove  list  is  a  little  more  pronoimeed  in  its 
savin*:::  '•Secret  ornfa:iizati<»ns.  etc..  are  not 
pany,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  any  ditferent 
and  its  employees  the  latter  aie  treated  with 
the  company  and  not  a-^  memhers  of  any  orj 
ment  i-i  perhaps  no  mort*  inimical  to  the  intere 
than  the  actual  pnictice  of  many  of  the  rojul 
favoral)ie  terms.  TIk*  olH<-ers  of  40  of  tho 
counti'v  were  asked  what  percentat^e  of  the  n 
of  s«rvice  in  the  employ  of  each  corporaticm 
izations.  Twj'nty-i'i^rht  of  the  conijMnies  r 
rcH'ord  or  no  means  of  knov.in;^.     Twelve  rej; 

1.  Kn^inrmen.  liremt  lu  conductors,  hraken: 
isls,  caipenl«'rs.  etc.,  T'>  pel*  ci.-iit.  ajronts  anc 
clerks,  none. 

1*.   Trainmen  and  sw  itchmen.  'JO  |).«r  cent;  ( 

f\.  A  larire  majority  of  tho>e  euiployod  in  t 
percentage  of  otli^r  employ(-cs. 

4.  Can  oidy  e^timair  it  at  ahout  T.*»  ]Hr  cei 
Ii)  |)i'r  cent  in  the  mechanii'al  (h*])artment.  an 
ten.ince-of-vvay  and  enjLiiiJiM'rinn'  d»partments, 

."">.    J  lave  no  means  of  ksunvin^.  hut  -^honld 
of  ei!i.'inen>(  n  and  liremen.  7.")  jx'r  cent  of  l^ra' 
coiiduilois  and  shopmen. 

<I.  In  the  tran>j)ortation  an<I  machinery  d< 
ji)rlion  of  our  nu'U  are  known  to  helon;jf  to  tl 
duciors,  r»rothcrhood  of  Jtailroad  Trainmen, 
live  Knu;ine(M's,  and  IJrothei-hood  of  Loeomoti' 
of  our  men  helon*^  to  any  t>ther  lahor  ortjfa 
means  of  knowinjr  tho  oxa<'t  iHM'cenla;jfO.  ] 
V(*rv  small  number  of  ouv  truckmen  hulong 
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Railway  Trackmen  of  Amorica,  but  this  nunilwr  is  so  small  as  scar(»oly 
to  deserve  mention.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  ix)sitive1y  how 
many  of  onr  men  do  lx»long  to  labor  organizations. 

7.  Twenty -five  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  operating  department. 
Practically  all  engineers  and  firemen  behmg  to  the  brotherhoods  of 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen,  respectively.  Probably  80  jx»r  cent 
of  the  shopmen  b(*long  to  labor  organizations. 

8.  It  is  impracticable  to  state  what  percentage  of  onr  men  are  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations;  prolmbly  not  more  than  4  or  5  per  ct»nt 
of  the  total  number  of  employees. 

0.  Seventy-four  i>tT  cent  otlier  than  laborers. 

10.  In  the  maintenance-of-way  dei^artmeiit  few,  if  any,  employees 
belong  to  labor  organizations.  Some  shop  employees  have  joined 
various  unions,  but  the  majority  of  the  brotherhood  (»mploye(»s  are 
found  in  the  train  and  station  service.  We  offer  no  objections  to  the 
men  joining  these  brotherhoods,  and  keep  no  statistics  showing  how 
many  of  the  men  are  members. 

11.  Number  not  known;  estimated  u>>out  'i.")  \^y  cent. 

12.  No  inquiry  has  ever  been  made  on  the  subject,  and  figures  can 
not  be  given,  but  the  number  varies  considerably  in  the  different 
ei'ades  of  service.  Engineers,  fir(»men,  conductors,  and  brakemen 
Belong  ver^'  genei-ally  to  their  respective  brotherhoods,  and  in  other 
lines  of  servi(*e  to  a  less  extent. 

The  al)ove  twelve  re])lies  repres(»nt  rail  load  companies  openiting 
31,420  miles  of  line  and  employing  138*90(>  men.  The  percentages 
indicated  in  most  of  these  replies  are  doubtless  estimates  merely,  not 
based  on  actual  records,  but  ttiey  are  the  estimates  of  employing  offi- 
cers who  have  a  pretty  rntimtite  knowledge  of  their  men,  and  they  arc 
of  interest  when  c()m[)ared  with  tlio  figures  in  the  table  quoted  above. 

The  condition  of  the  organizations  themselves,  as  reported  in  the 
testimony  of  the  chiefs  of  the  several  l)rotherhrK)ds,  (/^^)show  that  these 
organizations  are  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  all  of  them  growing  in 
numbers  and  rehitivc*  strength  in  the  several  occupations.  The  various 
attempts  at  federation  of  tli<»  brotherhoods  into  a  still  larger  and 
stronger  organization  of  railroad  men  have  thus  far  failed.  A  ])lan 
of  system  federation,  known  as  "'i'he  Cedar  Kai)ids  Plan/'  was  adopted 
in  181>5.     The  article^  of  finloration  tluMi  agreed  ui>on  are  as  follows: 

THE  ARTICLES  OF  FEDERATION  OF  THE  rEr)AU-f*.ArH^>J  PLAN. 

iSiXTioN.  1.  On  anyf^y>teiii  I'f  ruilway.  tlio  im  uiIhts  of  any  r.f  the  folln\vin;:-naiiu'(l 
orgfinizutiourt,  lirotlierhrvul  of  l><i(V)in<)tivr  ljiL'in»M.T.-j,  lirotlu-rluMxl  of  Lofiunotivt' 
Fironien,  Order  of  Ilidlway  Cnnductors,  iJrotlierhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  aiid 
Order  of  Railroad  Tele};raj»liers,  may  federate,  tliroiiirh  tlieir  j^eneral  oommiltei-.J  (►r 
boards  of  adjustment  as  hereinafter  i»rovided,  for  the  |mri)r)se  of  adjuytinir  any  com- 
plaint which  may  Ik*  presenle»l  in  acconlance  with  the  laws  of  the  or<:am/.ation 
ajrirriev<»<l. 


a  See  Report  (»f  Industrial  Conimib^sion,  Volume  IV,  iiajros  140  to  141  of  digest,  and 
pages  7  to  44,  45  to  55,  lOfl  to  12S,  141  to  144,  and  525  in  5S1.  See  also  eppe<Mally  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Fuller,  lej^islative  n^presentative  of  fiVL»  brotherhoods,  in 
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Sec.  2.  A  copy  of  these  artick«  duly  signed  by  the 
each  of  the  orj^aiiizations  represented  in  the  fe<leration 
by  a  certified  statement  from  the  chairman  and  WK'ret 
of  each  organization  that  the.»-'e  articles  have  been  adi 
the  members*  of  the  organization,  employees  of  that  s; 
the  chief  executive  of  each  organization  and  receive  1: 
effective,  and  no  mender  of  this  orgjmization  shall  en; 
federation  or  alliance  exfei)t  as  herein  providc»<l. 

Sfx\  3.  In  event  of  any  general  conmiittee  or  board  c 
a  comj)laint  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  tin 
of  buch  general  (rommittee  or  board  of  adjustment  shai 
tive  of  the  organization  interested,  signtnl  by  the  coi: 
statement  of  the  complaint  and  action  taken.  When  di 
or  by  telegrai)h)  })y  the  chief  executive  officer  of  th< 
statement,  with  notice  of  time  and  plain?  of  meeting,  sh; 
tary  to  the  chairman  <jf  the  general  committee  or  board 
ization  party  to  the  federation. 

Sec.  4.  The  chairman  of  any  general  committee  rcc< 
in  section  3  from  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  any  ge 
any  organization  iiarticfi>ating  in  the  fe<leration,  shall 
mci-ting  the  other.^  at  such  time  antl  place  as  is  designii 
the  several  general  chairmen  shall  constitute  the  genen 
system,  antl  shall  proceed  to  organize  by  the  election 
who  shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected, 
shall,  if  they  approve  the  complaint,  exert  every  honor 

Sec.  5.  When  the  federateil  committee  have,  after  ex) 
fiuled  to  adjust  the  complaint  referred  to  them,  and  wl: 
of  the  organization  aggrieved  is  prepared  to  approve  s 
convene  the  chief  executives  of  all  organizations  reprc 
in  the  event  of  it  becoming  necessary  to  inaugurate 
authorized  only  by  a  two-thinis  majority  of  the  federat4 
of  the  chief  executives  of  the  organizations  represente<l 

Si:c.  6.  Should  a  strike  be  inaugurated,  the  chief  e 
aggrieved  shall  he  tlu?  recognized  leader,  and  shall  ha^ 
off  with  the  consent  of  the  general  federated  committe 
of  the  chief  executives  of  the  organizations  endjraced  i 
in  section  5. 

Si:c.  7.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the  settlement  of  a 
strike)  shall  Ik?  paid  by  each  organization  in  accorilanc< 
re.-pi dive  constitutions  and  by-laws. 

Sk<'.  8.  Any  organization  that  i«  part  of  this  fe<lerati< 
niles  and  regulations  containeil  lierein  shall  not  recci' 
from  any  organization  eud)raccd  in  this  federation  on 
violation  occurs;  but  no  organization  will  l)e  depriveti  < 
tiun  by  reason  of  the  acts  of  its  representatives,  or  its  in 
time  as  they  have  appro vetl  of  the  action  by  failure  to  ( 
and  then  only,  after  i)roi)er  trial  and  conviction,  by  a 
ated  board,  subject  to  an  ai)iK'al  to  the  executives 
hereto. 

Sec.  9.  If  a  federation  is  formed  on  any  system  wli 
organizations  herein  named,  tlie  others  shall  be  eligit 
file  aj)plication  for  such  memljership  with  the  secretary  < 
receipt  of  such  application  he  will  forward  the  same  to 
committee,  party  to  the  federation,  who  will  in  turn  subi 
leoeipt  of  the  vote  oi  hia  aaBoc\aA.«i&\i<^  ^^\  t\^^v>2GL  N 
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board  the  vote  of  his  organization  in  accordance  therewith,  and  the  organization 
applying  for  membership  shall  be  admitted  if  a  majority  of  the  oi^anizations  party 
to  the  federation  vote  in  favor  of  such  admission. 

Sec.  10.  These  articles  may  be  revised,  altennl,  or  amended  by  the  executives  of^ 
the  organizations  parties  hereto. 

E.  P.  Sargent, 
Grand  3faster  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 
P.  M.  Arthur, 
Grand  Chief  Engineer  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

E.  E.  Clark, 
Grand  Chief  Conductor  (h'der  of  Railway  Conductors. 

S.  E.  Wilkinson, 
Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
W.  V.  Powell, 
Gra7id  Chief  Telegrapher  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 

This  plan  of  federation  i;vas  ro^tirded  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  as  a 
necessary  first  step  toward  a  more  ambitious  scheme  by  which  the 
leading  brotherhoods  could  be  brought  together  for  united  action. 
There  was  also  a  conservative  idea  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wanted  to 
sec  the  brotherhoods  federated  in  that  the  stronger  ones  could  exercise 
more  control  over  the  newer  and  weaker  ones  and  possibly  prevent 
some  disastrous  or  ill-advised  strikes.  At  the  biennial  convention  of 
the  conductors,  firemen,  trainmen,  and  telegraphers  in  1897,  delegates 
were  appointed  to  confer  together  as  a  committee  representing  these 
brotherhoods  with  a  view  to  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  form  a  more 
perfect  federation.  This  committee  met  at  Peoria,  111.,  October  12, 
1897,  and  adopted  the  following  articles  of  federation,  constituting  the 
Federation  of  American  Railway  Employees,  which  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  several  brotherhoods  and  went  into  effect  April  1, 1898: 

ARTICLES  OF  FKDERATION  OF  TUP:  FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN 
RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES. 

Section  1.  When  ratified  by  tho  proper  authority  in  four  or  more  of  the  following- 
named  organizations,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  and  so  certified  by  the  executives  of  those 
organizations,  an  alliance  for  the  mutual  advancement  and  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  railway  employees  of  America,  to  be  known  as  the  Federation  of  American 
Railway  Employees,  and  to  })C  governed  by  the  following  rules,  will  bo  formed  and 
in  effect: 

Sec.  2.  If  the  federation  is  formed  between  four  of  the  organizations  named,  the 
fifth  will  be  admitted  upon  filing  with  the  secretary  of  the  executive  committee 
notice  of  their  ratification  of  the  plan  and  desire  to  become  a  member. 

Sec.  3.  No  organization  participating  in  this  federation  shall  be  or  become  a  part 
of  any  other  federation,  organization,  or  alliance  of  railway  employees  while  holding 
membership  in  this  one. 

Sec.  4.  The  affairs  of  the  federation  which  do  not  involve  or  pertain  to  the  interests 
of  the  employees  of  any  particular  or  individual  railway  company  shall  be  conducted 
by  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  organiza- 
tion party  to  the  federation  or  one  of  his  associate  officers  duly  authorized  to 
represent  him. 
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Thi.-i  cxi'-t'/iv*'  <-«i!i!i:iTt«"  -lial!  "rtraiiiri'  l»v  liu*  ilfotion  ••(  «  chaimian.  a  -.; 
rluiiriiaii.  ;ir.<!  n  M-rn-'iiry.     A  inil    n'in>'Miiiati"ii   •.!   ilu*   oi'Lni!ii»iti<>n-^  nr.i-'   '•■ 
I»n-».Mit  til  c-i.i.-titiit"  :i  •:!i-riJiii. 

S?;r.  .">.  Tin-  intiii.-nrv  i.i  tlii-  h'i«iTHti"0!  jnay  lu- u^^■l.l  tlfroujrli  Jt>  ext'«-iiTi\f  i--: 
iiiitTi-f  ill  ia\r.r  «•!  m  in  ..pir.-iii.'ii  t«)  iKiti.'is:tl  h-ii-lation  whirh  involv**!-  iht-  iiii'-ri- 
oi  ilif  ii!r!j:lH'r-i;:|i.  :iii-l  'ij-'-ii  wi.i'-li  ili"  •   'iiii'iiiti-t-  aiv  liilly  avrrt-i-il.      Win  r-   •! 
(•i::iiri:inf"S  v. i!l  j.-rjuit.  i!i.-  «.).:i:iM:,  of  tli'-  i.m  uii',  r-liip  in  o^.u.-rjil  %\iii   ;.,.  ^...  ..... 

l»i'l-«r«-  ac-liMii  i-  t;iki-j:. 

ST:'t-' "F  jr  i\in'i:j!  li-L'i*iaii\<' iniiUrr-:  will  1m-  Irfl  t-i  St:it"  nr  |.r.ivii;:i;il  i-iii'.miTT  . 

Si-'r.  ♦».     l\a''lM.p_':ini/:i*i-';i  j-iiriy  t"tlii.-  icifnitinn  >hall  iiavi- rt-j'-iliirly  i-tal-ii*::- 
\if*i'A  jifhI  ^'fiU'!-:'.!  •_'ri«.-\:ii!i  r  (•••MjiiiItiiH*.- «ir  lutarl-  nf  a«iJM-!:::iMil  «»ii  imi-Ii   -y-*t  :., 
railway,  n-  i-r.i-. i  i--!  in  iln-ir  lav.-. 

Th«-  •■liaiii::.iii  aii  I  i^iM-n-tary  "f  t-itrh  ;:.ii*-r:l  r-inmiltiM'  i.r  ^*  -ar-l  nf  a  lji!-!:ii.i.?  f 
till-  ^y^ifMi.  t-  '_'«"t!;j.'r  witli  the  «y./'iitivr>  nf  tljr  ••vjaTLii^iitii-iis  i.-r  tl-oiriliily  ajij..'!:.i- 
as-ri.-i:itf  (itrn'r.'.  i'\:.:\\  r.  It  I. -Mint  L-  till"  fiMU-r.it**'!  Iwaril  fi>r  that  >y»t'.*Tii  of  raihwLy. 

Kiicli  nrjaiii/-iti-»ii  .-h.ill  Jiaji«iK'  its  <mii  jrri«.vaii(r.«^  au'l  {.hnr^v  nf  it-  nn-iulu  i.-  nu  i- 
its  own  j:iu."J  n|»  to  >»ii'h  tiiin- :i<  it  ha- f\haii-t»''l  it- t  l'forl>.  Wht-n  thf  ;;f:i«r,;l  .-■■; 
nji:'n'c  nr  li'ian!  of  ;t.]ji..t::jrnt  ainl  its   ihii'f  fxi't-uiivir  <■••   hj:-  K;^al    rfpn-«-!.T.r!i 

hav«-  faili'-l  in  n*ai-li  a  >:ui-i:ii'tnry  a-lju-t nt  ..f  :tny  matter  prnj^TJy  in  th^-ir  h:!'-  1- 

ai:'l  ii  i- «l.'<MH'il  l.y  thi-M  jT«t[tiT  t.»  ].r.H  «'mI  furtl:«'r.  a  full  ^tat^*lM'•llt  «»f  ih^-  n...l«-  ■ 
of  :''l -t.'ii- t.il-fTi.  t:i.- •■';a-t  r-.nlilirm  r\i»;tin'/  at  tin.-  tiint-  tht*  Mali'nM*::t   i-   n.*  i- 
uii'l -It -.I'ipti'in  f.f  aii«  -iMtl'-nK-nr  wlii-'h  it  U  i«o--i!i|i'  fur  Uil-  r<inimi:tii*  ti.  i::.:' 
I'll. ill   III-  {iiiiiti  >1    a!!'l    h:iM'!(-l    I.i  <-:i<:i  nK-nirirr  of  tii^-  or^'uni/atii»n.' with  a  1  '. - 
ro;]|)  iji  I -J-  votf  in  t'.i"  lolliiwini:  I'-'rm: 

(  Nam*'  of  or;_Mni7ati'iM  i . 

,  f)ativi . 

f  N.':ni(' t.t  rlinirriiiin  I .   <'li:iir:iian  <  irnrral  ConiinittOf  (orboanl  nf  U'ljii-tiu*:.' 

of  till*  I  naiMi"  of  ..rLMnii'.;»ti"Ji  •  f«>r  thr l!:iiiv.ay: 

I    ha\«'  n-a«l  thr  ^t.n«  incnt  ••!  ni^v  in  yoi:i-  haiiil.-  h-.-irinL'  «lati'  of  —  —  .n.-I 
hii'i'oy  »■;•-!  uyy  vti"    ii'fiii^-r  \"iinL'  \\u\  w  I'll''  tl.'f  wopl   "  l  i "  f  F  * '  a«';!"n--t " 
stiik."  in  on'.i  r  lo  a«l.;ii-t  -nil  •■•niplaint,   jirovi-linir  tin*  -•»•;:•■  nhall   1m-  :i;.;  !..\.-!  ■ 
th;-  |.ni]i"r  a'i!lii"'ity  i:i  mir  -:! •_'.'.'! izat ion  :iii'l  hy  tin-  f«*'l'Tat(."l  h  «:ip1. 

>i;:!iatnii-. 

Thi-  V'ii«-  w  ill  111'  jil.:i-fl  in  a  >iali-  1 «  nvt  Iojh*  hy  tin*  im-nihrr  \o!:nj,  aiiil  !.•■  i.ar.  '■ 
t'.  !lr- r..!:i!jiini  .•!i,:in  :i;:ih"H/"  I  !.•  r»-i-.'iv»'  it.  When  thf  jm.U  i.^  •■oMijih^ti-  if  -■  .» 
I  !•  r-;inva-.-»"l  hy  llif  L't:j"iiil  < 'i!,!riiiM--i*  a:i'l  tin-  i-hii-f  rxi-rntivr  of  thi'  orii:»":.  .:•  «■ 
oi  hy  a  Mill*  iiiHn:::-"."  a;iji'»:ni' -1  r»y  tin*  i^fncial  r  immittor  an«l  v  Jim*  jh-i.-k:.  r.  .'. 
ain:i"ii/.-.l  to  i.j;.  ■••!!  !li«'  I'liiff  t'Mi-niiv*'.  r.;illoi-j  will  Iv  j»iv-i'r\«-.l  a:  i  . .'. 
hi  l'..i«-  till'  ;.  •:■  r.:i-  '  '•  .Mil  if  ii  i.-  i-..n\iM'-l. 

\\'':-  :j  ini-  ■■  \'-.-\\\]\,- .  :"  jh.'  ...•va:ii/.alio:i  1...-  iIm-  '."!••  t.f  t\xo.t!!:i-N  of  hi-  tn  :;i'  • 
i-L!;l-  yil  "11  »!:■•  •  . -•  ■  ::  iji  I'.i.  -v  ' -f  a  -'Kli-,  :'.!:-l  i-  r-.i-ly  i'«  aiij'r..\«'  -  ii-h  ■::  .■ 
i;-::!  y  ih'-  I.I  .\  -  •  !'  ./.  ■  'i|-  -..iii/.:!:  ■;:.  !.■•  'ii.iy  .all  ip  -n  Th-  i-iutinnaii  of  tl  -■  •■  \.  .  ..:.  ■ 
!■■  ■  ■..  it?  ■■  to  .-.  ..  I..-  ;',.•  i,  .jiv:-!. -I  •'■.:.r,l.  'I"ij.'  i-!i:iirn';in  o!  l!)!*  r\,- Mti\  .•  i  •■ 
iji  ::•■  ■  V. :'!  i;  •.  :"  '  •■  ■  !:  -!  lii-  i-I.:*-:"  •■.••■  i!i  .i  -.  -  Mi-jj  tii-i--  an'l  jiUh-m  ».f  --.i.-  •  •  _» 
a-  I  ii'ili  I  x- .■  ;::■.■■  oii;.-.  r  '..::i  i:-. ['.]■:  t!,*-  '-I:  •■riiiaii  an-l  :--Trtary  of  ihi-  /.•.-. 
i-i';!ii  litii  .'  .1  I.i-  "-■  ..111,'  .:!  Ml  of  til.:.  '\--i'  .11  tl  ;.M.-::il  .-:i'.-li  nii'i-tilliT  of  tlif  fi- !•  :.. 
|...if|. 

Win-n  ihi-  .'■  !.  r;;l'  -1  h-.o-il  h:'-  h  m  (-."MVi-!:*  '1.  thr  otiii-;-!-  ainl  tin*  rh.-.in:;  \:i  -.: 
-■  I-,  ■:;,! y  i.f  j]...  r.»i],:i;:i'i-.-  ..f  |)|.-  ;v.!i,-\iM!  o;;.M tii/a.t ion  r-1i;:il  [ir»'S-.-ii1  a  fiiii  ■■ 
li'  ::iiifl  .-i.itiiiM'i.t  I'f  tl..-  liMnhli-  fio.n  ii-  ..ri'_''iialiii!i  an-l  all  stops  takoii,  l-  .•-■il.-: 
\vi!li  ih»-  i(-;i:ls  ri'a«'h'il.  Afii-r  h:aiiM;:  surh  !-tatrnii«nt  tlii*  foi|rrat»'«l  ln-arl  \\\. 
*\{  i'li-  1»y  a  riiajiiiity  voir  of  it-  nnnihiT- \\  hith«T  or  not  tht'V  ivimsidiT  tin*  i-oinj.l.iini 
u  jii.-t  i»iu',  ari'l  if  thry  appFovi-  it  ihry  .-hall  wail  ii]H)n  th(>  iiinnu;;in^  otliriTs  of  tlu 
ruad.  hy  LoninnttiM-  or  in  a  hody,  an.l  maki-  ivasnnahK*  I'ffurtd  to  adjust  the*  iiiutliT 
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If  no  Bcttlement  acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  federated  board  can 
be  reached,  the  question  of  a  strike  shall  be  considered.  Each  oiK^anization  shall 
have  one  vote  on  this  question,  and  that  vote  shall  l)e  determined  by  tlie  three  repre- 
sentatives of  that  orgauixation,  the  alKrmative  vote  of  the  executive  officer  and  one 
other  member  being  neces«jary.  If  eai'h  organization  votes  in  favor  of  a  strike,  a 
strike  on  i)art  of  tlie  members  of  all  the  orp:anizations  party  to  the  federation 
employed  on  that  system  will  lx>  tleclared  by  the  executives  at  an  hour  fixed  by 
them,  and  every  memlx»r  employed  on  that  system  of  mil  way  shall  r(8i)ond  promptly 
thereto. 

No  meuil>er  of  any  or^anizati(.>n  party  to  tliis  finleration  shall  engage  in  any 
strike  of  railway  employees  which  is  not  sanctioned  by  this  ftKlcmtion  in  accordance 
with  this  section. 

l!>Ec.  7.  In  the  event  of  a  strike  the  executive  coininittee  of  the  federati<m  shall  l>e 
the  recognized  leader. 

Sec.  8.  If  a  strike  is  declared  by  this  federation,  it  may  be  declare<l  off  at  any  time 
by  the  f(Hlerated  boanl  by  the  same  vote  by  which  it  was  sanctioned.  After  a  strike 
has  Ijeen  in  pnigrtiss  for  a  periiKl  of  two  weeks,  it  the  federated  boiird  can  not  agree  as 
to  det^'laring  it  off,  the  disputed  i>oint  shall  Ik?  submitted  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
boanls  of  triLstees  or  executive  c'ommitteesof  the  organizations  (one  from  each  organ- 
ization), who  shall  have  authority  to  decide  it  by  a  majority  vote  of  their  number. 

Skc.  {).  In  the  event  of  its  bt*ing  iiiii)Ojesible  for  any  chainuan  of  the  general  com- 
niittit^  to  attend  a  called  meeting  of  fe^lerated  board,  he  shall  promptly  so  notify  the 
vice-i'hairman,  if  one  there  be.  If  the  chairman  luid  vice-chairman  are  unable  to 
attend  or  if  the  secretary  is  unable  to  be  present,  the  (;hainnan  shall  designate  a 
njeml)er  of  that  connnittee  to  fill  the  vacaney.  If  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman 
are  unable  to  act  or  appoint  memlxji-s  to  fill  the  vacancy,  this  duty  will  devolve  upon 
the  secretary  of  the  committi»e. 

Sec.  10.  In  <'firryiug  out  the  provi^rions  antl  re(|uirenients  of  these  articles,  each 
organization  will  pay  the  expenses  c>f  its  own  rei»resentativt*s  and  members  in 
accf>niaiu*e  with  its  own  laws. 

Sec.  11.  Each  organization  paily  to  this  federation  will  be  re<iuireil  to  see  that  its 
meml^ers  and  oflicers  comply  with  all  the  riMiuireuients  of  these  articles.  If  any 
orgjmization  nt»glects  or  refuses  to  dis<-ipliiie  any  (»f  its  officers  or  menil.)ers  who  may 
be  guilty  of  violating  these  rules,  snieh  dr^ranization  will  be  sunuuoned  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  appear,  through  ils  ollicers,  before  the  trial  l)oanl  for  trial. 

The  trial  Loani  shall  consist  of  the  thief  exix,'utive,  and  two  associate  oflitvis  of 
each  organization  party  to  the  fe<leration,  excejUing  the  one  on  trial.  A  two-thiids 
majority  vote  of  the  trial  board  sliall  ])e  necessary  to  convict. 

An  organizatitm  <'onvicted  under  thi^  section  may  be  susjiondi'd  for  n  slated  time, 
or  expelled  inmi  the  federation.  The  vote  sb.all  be  first  taken  on  exi>ulsion,  ami  if 
le«»  than  a  majority  vot<i  for  ex]»ulsiv)n  the  organization  shall  l)e  sus]»en(led  for  a  time 
lixed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  trial  hoard. 

Sec.  1*2.  An  org-niization  not  umh  r  eliarres  may  withdraw  from  mrml.er.-liip  in 
the  fcnleration  by  filing  with  the  sj'eretaF-y  of  t)ie  executivi*  commitiec  notiiv  in 
writing,  signed  by  its  chief  executive  ollicer  and  gr;in«l  secretary,  and  over  s«'al  of  its 
grand  division  or  grand  lod;j:e,  of  its  desire  to  witlnlraw  at  the  eiul  of  sixty  days  fr-.m 
the  date  of  filing  notice.  The  s<vretary  of  the  executive  c'uninitjee  shall,  upon 
the  retreipt  of  such  uotitv,  innnediatdy  notify  all  iiKmbers  of  the  exeeutivt-  <  om- 
mitti'e  of  its  re<'eii)t;  ami  no  withdrawal  shall  Ik*  effective  until  the  expirition  of 
said  sixty  days  from  the  <late  upon  which  nt»tice  is  received  by  the  secretary  s)(  tlie 
executive  committee.  Until  the  withdrawal  is  efiVetive  the  organization  shall  be 
amenable  to  all  the  provisions  of  these  articles. 

Sec.  13.  These  articles  may  be  amended  }>y  a  tmanimous  vote  of  the  executive 
oommittee  of  the  federation. 
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While  this  national  federation  worked  well  for  a  time,  it  did  i 
satisfy  the  more  i-adieal  members  and  leaders  of  some  of  the  broth 
hoods,  and   it  did  not  survive  the  first  serious  strain  put  uj^n 
When,  in  1899,  the  grievances  of  the  railroad  ti-ainiiien  agsiinst 
Pittsburg  yard  roads  were  not  apjn'oved  bj'  the  executive  eonmiit 
of  the  federation  and  the  trainmen  not  allowed  to  institute  a  >tri 
they  withdrew  from  the  federation,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
OrdcM'of  Kailway  Conductors  and  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraph* 
which  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the  federation  on  January 
19U0.     A  circular  letter,  dated  February  1,  1900,  announcing  the  » 
solution,  stated  that — 

It  may  safely  ])e  said  that  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  its  fiiili 
to  work  out  what  was  hoped  from  it  is  tnat  the  sentiment  among 
membership  which  is  necessary  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  sue 
plan  is  not  suHiciently  general  to  insure  that  result.  An  alliai 
between  organizations  under  which  the  aid  of  the  organizations  pa 
to  the  alliance  is  proposed  to  l>e  exercised  in  behalf  of  any  one  of  th 
organizations,  in  orcu^r  to  be  entirely  successful,  must  be  supported 
a  spirit  of  willinmiess  to  sacrifice  considerable  of  self-interest,  if  n< 
be,  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  whole,  or  in  order  to  est 
lish  a  principle,  even  though  just  at  that  moment  it  may  have  no  dir 
bearing  upon  the  aggrieved  organization.  The  federation  was  intone 
as  a  supreme  court  on  the  matter  of  grievances  within  orpinizati< 

f)arty  to  the  fedei-ation,  and  if  the  extreme  provided  for  in  its  ni 
)ecame  necessary,  it  was  intended  to  be  a  supreme  test  of  the  stren^ 
of  the  united  organizations. 

The  dissolution  of  the  national  federation  left  the  Cedar  Kap 
phm  of  system  federation  still  in  force,  and  all  of  the  brotherho< 
party  to  the  national  federation  have  since  si)ecificiilly  called  I 
attention  of  their  members  to  the  fact  that  system  federation  uik 
the  Cedar  Ka})ids  plan  is  still  avaihil)le.  They  have  also  expressed  1 
hoi)e  that  this  will  at  some  future  time  again  lead  to  another  and  nu 
successful  attempt  at  national  federation.  The  Brotherhood  of  I^i 
motive  Engineers,  which  is  the  strongest  and  probablj-  the  best  m: 
aged  of  all  railroad  employees-  organizations,  did  not  enter  the  natioi 
fedeiation  and  is  still  opposed  to  any  such  idea.  The  reasons  for  t 
j)osition  were  stated  most  forcibly  l)y  the  grand  chief  of  the  Broth 
hood,  JNIr.  P.  M.  Arthur,  who,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industr 
Commission,  said,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  lx>lieve  in  the  priuci] 
of  national  federation: 

I  am  not  willing  to  d(*legat(»  the  power  and  authority  to  a  conducts 
a  telegraph  operator,  a  fireman,  or  a  brakeman  to  say  whether  t 
engineers  shall  quit  work  or  not.  I  want  that  question  to  be  decid 
by  engineers,  not  hy  anybody  else.  That  is  one  of  my  principal  n 
sons.  Another  reason  is,  tfie  moment  you  federate  you  lose  yo 
identity  as  an  organization.     No  matter  how  you  may  do  it,  the  pub 
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rwill  l<M>k  upon  it  that  you  have  heenme  u  part  of  ihe  frchTution,  and 
|vou  will  be   known  thou  as  the  Amerinm    Federation  of    Kailwa^y 
f  Vim  ploy  eei*  only;  there  will  be  no  Brotberhocnl  of  Loronu*tive  Enj^i- 
neern,  or  Brotherhood  of  Loeomotive  Firemen^  or  Order  of  Kuilway 
Conduetors,  or  Order  of  Iliiilway  Tele^nipherH.     I  may  be  mistaken. 
We  are  the  pioiieers  in  the  worJc  of  rt^forrimtictn  amof^^  nvilway  men. 
For  3*ear«  we  were  the  only  ortranizntion  that  tlainied  to  he  a  protect- 
five  organrzation.     For  TA  years  the  Order  of    Kit  i  I  way  Conduetors 
was  known  ns  :i  nonproteetive  ort^anization:  the  same  way  with  the 
lirotherhtjod  of  Locomotive  Firemen  up  to  18S5;  and  for  oO  years  we 
went  ri*^ht  along  adjusting*;  our  ^rievnnees?,  makifig  ajj^reements  with 
the  t*ompanie,s  without  the  aid  or  assistance  of  anybody.     We  have 
.treated  everybody  well  m  far  as  we  knew  how,  and   I   never  eould 
[iinder8tand,  and  1  do  not  know  to-day,  why  it  is  necessary  for  the 
loeomotive  engineers  to  federate  with  others.      For  what  purpose? 
JMitrht  never  made  light.     Some,  however,  advanee  this  argument:  If 
[tt  <kde»rrition  it^iUHvsrntinjjr  every  bmneh  of  the  sen  iee  walks  into  the 
loffiee  of  the  general  manager  he  would  not  dare  say  no.     Well,  that 
jivinains  to  be  seen.     1  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  win  by  resort- 
ting  to  eoereive  metusures,  nor  do  I^  l>elieve  you  would  be  received  in 
I  the  jiame  spirit  if  you  would  approach   hiui  in  that  coercive  way. 
\gaijK  it  may  be  selfish,  but  federati<m  would  mean  that  each  oi^gani- 
^zation  would  have  to  spend  its  time  and  money  in  adjusting  other 
rix^ople's  differences.     Personally  1  have  always' been  opposed  to  it, 
md  there  hi\s  never  oeen  any  argument  advanced  bv  anyone  to  con- 
nnee  me  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  to  fedenite  with  the  orguniijationti  fur  its  future  good. 

Most  of  the  brotherhoods  object  to  incorporation  on  the  gi-ound 
that  Hu-h  individual  member  of  the  organization  could  then  be  sued 
for  Hct^  of  the  organization.  TIjc  li nances  of  the  organizations  are, 
the  absence  of  incoi*poration^  protected  by  requiring  bondi^  from 

"the  tinaru'ial  and  other  otUcers,  and  the  insumnce  departments  of  some 
of  the  brotherhoods,  notably  that  of  locomotive  engineers,  are  incor- 
pomted  as  independent  organizations.  The  graiid  chief  of  the  railway 
eonduetors  stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission 

jtbat  he  saw  no  objection  to  incorporation  and  believed  that  in  time  the 
idea  of  incorponition  would  meet  with  general  approval  by  the  mem- 
:»ership  of  the  brotherhoods.  It  Ls  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  case 
>f  mofetof  the  brotherhoo<is  there  has  lieen  no  contlict  with  employers 
[in  the  question  of  the  emidoyment  of  nonunion  men.  The  engineers 
jave   n<it  objected   to  the  enqiloyaient  of    nonunion  men,  and  Mr, 

l^Mobcley,  secretary  of  the  InterstiUe  Commerce  Commission^  in  Lis 

[teHtimony  liefore  the  Industrial  CommiBsion,  stated  that  the  railway 
brotherhoods  showed  no  atrtagoiii>iii  toward  railway  men  who  do  not 

[belong  to  the  organ  ligations.  Most  of  the  brotherhoods  have  large 
srotective  fundi*,  which  are,  however,  in  i^ome  cases  a  neecssary  part 
the  linuncial  strength  of  the  l»rotherhood  in  its  beneficiary  features, 
and  an*  ihrnfurc  uM-d  con^ervutivi'Iv. 
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Tlio  or<^i\nizati(»ns  of  raihvtiy  oiiiployoc^s  aro  luiinproiis.  and  e.-^pcciall 
ainont^  tho  hiirlior  j^radrs  of  service.  Aiuonji:  the  officials  there  are 
Itirtr^^  iiumherof  tMhieati»)nal  associations  whose  nieni hers  meet  to;reth« 
for  frequent  conference  and  discussion  of  topics  n^hitinjr  to  tho 
severjvl  dcpartuicnts  of  work.  AFanyof  lliese  have  also  a  .*»tron>;r  s<mjj 
feature,  liailway  chihs  exi<t  in  most  of  the  hir^j^e  cities  which  ai 
railroad  centers.  Seven  or  (M»rht  of  the  more  inii>ortant  of  those  cluh 
such  a-:  those  in  New  York,  diicajjfo,  Hutfalo,  l^oston,  and  St.  Loui 
have  a  condiini'd  mc^nlMM'ship  of  over  i\r)<M>.  Their  nieinl>er:5  ni«'( 
monthly  to  dix'uss  lechnica!  <jue>tions  relating!:  to  milroiid  oix^ration? 
and  most  of  the  cluhs  pul)li>h  proceedings.  Their  meinhership,  ho\i 
ever,  is  eomi)osed  ahno-t  entin*!y  of  the  hiirher  officers  in  th(»  iiierh?n 
ical  and  oj)eratin;Lr  dcpartm»»nt<.  Otlier  ortranizations,  such  as  tli 
Association  of  Kailway  Tel<*t:raph  Su))erinlendiMits,  the  Pa.ssenjjor  an 
Ticket  ApMit-*'  AsMX-iation,  the  Fi'eitrht  Claim  Aj^ents*  Associatioi 
the  Master  Carhuilder>'  Association,  the  Master  Mechanics"  Ass<H-ij 
tion.  the  Road  Ma>l(»r>*  As.soriation,  etc..  reach  a  numh(»rof  thehi^dn- 
^radtvs  of  employees.  Outsjch*  of  the  suhordinate  h)d<:esof  the  liroil 
cihoods  there  an'  few  ortranizations  that  reach  the  nink  and  tile  <; 
raihvay  empU)ye<\^.  The  tcndenci(»s.  however,  in  all  of  tho.*^e  orpin 
zation^  is  toward  the  cultivation  of  jrreater  etliciency  in  the  service  an 
toward  the  weedinj^  o\it  of  incompetiMit  men  and  the  strenj^thenin^  c 
weak  men.  Tiie  emi)loyers  of  railway  lahor  have  jxenci'ally  rect )^nize 
that  while  the  or;;anizations  of  railway  em  pi  (»yees  are  not  always  :< 
conxrvative  as  they  mi^dit  desire,  they  have  on  the  whole  had.  up  t 
the  ])resent  time,  a  stron^^^er  (educational  intlueiu-e  than  lalM>r ortrtmiz; 
tioiis  ^rcnerally  have,  and  that  tliey  hav(*  in  them  tho  promise  of  jrreate 
de\  (•I«)j>ment  in  this  <lireelion.  This  conclusion  is  also  in  part  sul 
st:inti'ited  hy  the  rapid  colla»)se  of  orjranizalions  not  Iwiscd  on  tli 
trade-union  [>riiicii»le. 

THE  EXIPLOYEliS  OF  RAILWAY  LABOB. 

Tile  railroad  <o!i;n:MMes.  Iiy  n^ason  of  the  natun*  of  the  <|Un>i']ii;*»li 
siM'viee  whieli  tln-y  j)ert'(»rm.  mu-t  needs  «i'ive  more  ean*ful  consi<le»:i 
tion  tM  (he  «i'ie>tio:i  of  the  ]-elatior\<  they  ^^u-tain  to  tlieir  einj>Uiy«  •• 
than  i^  i.e- es-arily  (hi^  e:i>e  in  other  occupations.  A  railroad  can  w  : 
.•^IjuI  down  (he  j)|;!a(  lj«r:}u^e  »»!'  <i>nie  dis])iiie  with  its  men  a-*  miirl'l  i» 
done  \\  itiiout  puMie  <-eii<Mre  hy  n  mannfai  (urer.  Kailr<»:id  c(»m]>:uii>- 
lia\  I',  therefore,  m-t  merely  dev<'l'»p.'d  an  eU'eient  sy.-h'm  of  rciTuitim 
JiHplnyee^.  liui  tliey  h;ive  !ici*e.s>ai'ily  d(n('!o])ed  an  cihcitMit  system  '• 
supervi-ii>n.  iiisj'eetioii.  and  retention  ol'  their  men.  A  few  of  ih 
leadinir  el^(»l•^<^  of  railway  emi)h>yers  to  improve  tho  .<5orvico  and  t 
promote  tin*  >i)irii  of  contentment  amont^  tlieir  men  may  Jjc  di^^cusso^ 
hereunderthc  headin;^>:  (I)  Kfl  neat  ional  efforts  to  improve  tho  !W»n*ic€ 
and  {'I)  aids  to  industrial  hirtterment  of  the  personnel  of  tho  8cr\'i4.-c 
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EDUCATIOXAL   EFFOinS  TO   IMPKOVE  THE   SEKVICE. 

N<^  a«  much  is  done  iu  this  dii^ection  on  Amorican  roads  an  on 
European  roads.  Few  Atnericiui  rojids  furnish  direi-tiy  any  tedinii-al 
educ*atiou  for  their  eniployoes,  a.s  is  quite  j^^iMienil  on  the  European 
roads.  Most  roads,  in  the  tninsportation  department,  have  ecpiipix^d 
Instruction  cars  with  the  necessary  apimratus  and  charts  and  these  are 
moved  about  from  place  to  place  and  the  men  reipiiix^d  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  their  o]>erations  in  order  to  pass  examinations  on  the 
boojcs  of  rules  for  promotion  in  the  service.  One  i'ompany  employ- 
ing 32,000  men  stat^^s  that  in  its  transportation  and  machinery  depart- 
ment apprentices  to  the  trades  of  mtichinist,  blacksmith,  boiler  maker, 
tinsmith,  carpenter,  and  painter  are  taken  at  the  princij^l  shops  of 
the  company  and.seiTe  a  term  of  apprenticesliip  therein  of  from  three 
to  four  years,  accordin^^  to  ajjCv,  be^n^  released  on  attaining  their 
majority.  Some  of  the  machinists'  apprentices  are  given  six»cial 
instructions  iu  mei'hanical  drawing  as  a  part  of  their  apprentice  cours(% 
but  a.side  from  tlie  fort>going  i>o  technical  education  is  furnished  b}^ 
the  company.  In  connection  with  the  drill  of  the  men  on  the  rules 
some  technical  education  is  necessarily  oiTored  hy  superior  officers  on 
most  of  the  roads.  One  road  employing  over  1(),<)U0  naen  states  that 
*'in  train  service  the  technical  education  furnished  by  the  company 
con*istft  of  special  instruction  to  trainmen  in  regard  to  use  of  air  brakes 
and  air  signals,  for  which  [)ui'pose  we  have  tilted  u])  a  car  to  be  used 
especially  in  connection  therewith.  In  n^fercnce  to  apprentices  in 
shops,  if  sjx^cial  ability  is  shown  they  are  promoted  to  our  drawing 
oflice  where  they  receive  technical  (experience  in  mei*hanic.al  engineer- 
ing."* Another  company  employing  14,7(M)  men  states  that  it  eiu-our- 
ages  its  employees  to  take  tuition  in  the  correspondence  schools  on 
fuvonible  terms.  Several  companies  furnish  documtMits  fnmi  time  to 
time  to  their  iiremen  and  engineers  with  a  view  to  encourage  tlu'm  to 
study  for  promotion  in  the  .service.  Beyond  these  very  g(MUMal  fea- 
tures little  is  done  l>y  the  c<)nii)anies  either  to  train  men  to  enter  tiie 
service  or  to  tniin  them  wliile  in  the  service  for  the  liigher  grades, 
except  as  they  receive  such  training  thrc^ugh  experi<M!ce  in  the  work 
of  the  lower  grades.  A  few  railroad  officials  have  held  their  suln>icii- 
nate  officials  responsible  for  kiM^ping  tlie  men  under  them  at  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  by  holding  conferences  at  which  various  diilleul- 
ties  iucident  to  the  service  an*  presented  and  the  men  individually 
questioned  as  to  what  they  would  do  in  the  ev(»nt  of  certain  emergen- 
cies. Thus  the  Chicago,  lUirlington  and  Quincy  liailroad  has  for 
years  carried  out  this  plan  vt^ry  generally  on  its  system.  The  Head- 
ing and  the  Lehigh  Valley  do  the  same.  Several  roads  furnish  free 
reading  rooms,  and  a  few  iiave  tniveling  libraries  for  the  general 
improTement  of  their  employees.     In  recent  years  the  Young  Men's 
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Christ  inn  Association  railroad  dojMirtment,  has  effected  an  oi 
tion  on  the  more  important  roads,  with  headquarters  at  which 
rooms,  libraries,  and  clu]>  house  features  are  provided,  and  ah 
elementary  educational  courses,  some  of  them  especially  dei 
meet  the  needs  of  railroad  men.  The  tii-st  railroad  hranch 
Youn*^  Men's  Christian  Association  was  estal)lished  in  Clevc 
187'2;  now  there  are  (kS  of  these  associations  with  orcjanizal 
over  150  division  points  and  with  a  total  meml)erj<hip  of  37 J 
road  emi)loyees.  To  this  work  the  railroad  corponitions  n 
tribute  annually  over  Ji^l80,000.  Of  these  associations  45  occup 
buildings  owned  by  the  association,  and  23  have  buildincrs  .set  i 
railroad  companies  or  officials  for  the*  use  of  the  association, 
five  of  these  associations  reported  in  the  year  lOOO  that  the\-  li 
ijiV  i;  cational  classes  in  which  112  branches  were  being  taught.     In  t 

I' M    ,;  to  the  common  school  branches,  frequentl}'  represented  in  thi 

\  \\  '*'  •  tional  progranmies  of  these  associations,  the  following  progni 

f    '■     .  one  of  the  largest  assoi'iations,  located  on  the  Tennsylvania  systc 

serve  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  such  courses  sometimes  r 
\  particular  needs  of  niilwa}'  employment: 

,  ^  Air  brake:  Plant  in  operation  and  demonHtrations  on  alternate  Mon<lay 

day  afternoonH  and  evening  daring  OctolR^r,  luid  on  Friday  aftenioons  and 
during  tlie  remainder  of  the  season. 

Steam  heating:  Model  and  lut  i^ections  provideil;  demonstrationt?  j;iveii 
nate  Monday  and  Friday  afternoons  and  evenings?  during  October. 
.  Valve  motion:  Demonstrations  with  special  models  Monday  aftenioont?  a 

',  ings  during  Noveni]>er. 

Lu])rieation:  Lectures  on  valve,  engine,  and  machine  hil>rication   Mon<] 
noons  and  evenings  during  December. 

Injectoi-s:  Lectures — with  n.odels  of  Sellers*  and  Monitor  injectors — Mon< 
noons  anil  evenings  during  January. 
I      j  Signals  and  switches:  Illustrated  lectures  Monday  afternoons  and  evenini 

February. 
Coal  and    loct)motive  firiiig:    Lectures  Monday  aftern(x>ns  and  evening 
;  March. 

First  ai<l  to  the  injure<l:  Lectures  ^lontlay  afternoons  and  evenings  duri 

'      j.  The  in.*-tructors  will  Ik^  exj^erts  on  these  subjects. 

[  .  I      '  The  models,  cut  sect  i<.)ns,  charts,  and  other  appliances  will  Wat  the  serv 

(  I  cmjdoyees  of  the  Pennsylvania  luiilroad  C'onipany  for  inspection  daily,  ex< 

1  I  f;     I;  day,  from  0  a.  m.  tt>  10  ]».  m.     No  k^\  charged  for  instruction  or  u«?  of  appl 


!.   i. 
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Several  railroad  corporations  have  esta])lished  savings  funds. 
view  to  encouraging  thrift,  and  providing  a  safe  and  easj'  met 
their  employees  to  invest  their  savings.     One  of  the  tirst,  but 
'j    Jj  largest  of  this  sort,  is  that  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

has  also  combined  with  it  a  loan  feature,  which  is  operated  soi 
as  a  building  and  loan  association  fund.  This  savings  fund  wn 
gumted  August  1^  1882^  aud  the  prospectus  announced  its  o1 
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be  ''The  encouragement  of  habits  of  prudence,  economy,  and  thrift 
b}-  placing  within  the  reach  of  ever>'  employee  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, upon  the  simplest  and  most  advantageous  terms  practicable  with 
proper  securityj-all  the  benefits  derivable  from  the  safest  and  most 
lil)eral  savings  institutions  of  the  country,  and  from  the  best  conducted 
building  societies."  The  depositors  in  this  fund  receive  the  actual 
earnings,  and  they  are  guaranteed  by  the  compjiny  at  least  4  per 
cent  interest.  5^)me  account  of  the  plan  of  operation  and  of  the  results 
in  the  earlier  years  are  given  in  a  previous  article  on  Itailway  Itclief 
Dcimrtments.  (a) 

During  the  whole  history  of  the  fund  7,509  accounts  have  been 
opened  and  3,204  were  in  force  on  June  30,  11)00,  at  which  date  the 
rei)ort  for  the  last  fiscal  year  thus  noted  showed  the  amount  of 
deposits  to  be  $500,152.12  and  the  amount  loaned  during  the  3'ear 
8^357,138.44.  The  total  deposits  since  the  establishment  of  the  fund 
have  been  over  |4,000,000  and  the  amount  loaned  nearly  $3,000,000. 
The  amount  now  due  depositors  is  ?1, 518,328.08  and  the  outstjinding 
loans  amount  to  ^t>JK),202.53.  Loans  are  made  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  total  amount  loaned  to  employees  has  been 
expended  in  building  1,208  houses,  buying  1,370  houses,  improving 
320  houses  alread}'^  owned,  and  releasing  liens  on  722  houses.  The 
successful  operation  of  the  fund  has  enabled  it  to  pay  5J  per  cent 
interest  to  depositors  for  several  years. 

A  still  larger  sjiving  fund  is  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
l>any,  established  by  order  of  the  board  of  directors  November  10, 
1887,  by  virtue  of  the  following  resolution: 

livsolvid^  That  this  company  will  receive  through  such  of  its  agents 
as  the  board  of  directors  ma}'  from  time  to  time  designate,  such  por- 
tions of  the  wages  or  salaries  of  the  employees  as  they  may  desire  to 
leave  with  the  company,  and  will  repay  the  same  witn  such  interest 
thereon  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  resolution  of  the  board, 
and  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  methods  which  shall  be  in  like 
manner  prescribed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  tfio 
year  1900  showed  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Emplo3'ees'  Saving 
Fund  of  $2,717,709.03.  The  amount  received  from  depositors  during 
the  year  was  $774,589.12.  The  interest  allowed  on  deposits  was 
$104,597.34.  Of  the  assets  of  the  fund  $2,835,000  was  invested  in 
securities  bearing  interest  at  an  average  rate  of  over  3J^  per  cent.  The 
operating  expenses  of  the  fund,  amounting  for  the  year  to  $4,953.38, 
were  contributed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Compan3\  The  rate 
of  interest  at  present  paid  by  this  fund  is  3i  per  cent.  It  was  4  per 
cent  up  to  July  1, 1900.  The  agents  at  over  100  stations  upon  the  lines 
ea»t  of  Pittsburg  are  designated  as  depositaries  for  the  fund,  which 
had  at  the  close  of  the  year  0,529  depositors. 

a  See  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  No.  8,  January,  1887,  page  60. 
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Tho  Illinois  C-i»ntviil  Railroad  has  roeoiitly  put  into  oix^nition  a  ]>! 
for  iiitorestiiijr  its  (»inploy(^(*.s  ftiid  also  its  patrons  alon**"  the  road 
invostinj::  in  the  stcK-k  of  tho  (•onii>any  on  sonjcwhat  more  advaiita^ror 
terms  tlian  are  enjov(»d  by  tho  troneral  publie.  A  nuJvc  in  thi.s  din 
tion  Avns  uuido  in  ^lay,  1SJ>8.  The  company  has  put  iirotnint^ni 
before  its  eui})Ioyees  a  pmctietil  i)lan  Avhei-oby  they  can  save  sni 
sums  of  inon(\y  from  their  wanfos  and  buy  shaivs  of  the  compan; 
stock.  The  amounts  are  deposited  with  the  company  to  be  cretlit 
on  tlie  purchase,  of  stock,  to  bear  interest  while  so  accumulating"  at  t 
rate  ot*  -I-  per  cent  pt^r  annum,  ami  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  wi 
accrued  interest,  at  t!ie  option  of  the  d(?positor.  Tho  plan  as  n<»w 
operation  was  announced  to  the  olKcers  and  employees  of  the  raiirn 
in  the  following  circular  sent  out  from  the  i)resid(»nt"'s  ofHco  und 
date  of  May  !>r>,  isiMJ: 

ILLINOIS  CLNTUAL  UAILKOAI)  COMPANY. 

Pk i:si  I > K vt' 8  ( ) FF I c p.,  ( *h  'trnffOj  Mnjf  3/; ,  jS'f; 
To  Orricniis  and  Kmploykks  «>f  the  iM.rNois  Centual  K\ii.koai>  Compwy: 

Kof«Trii.;:r  to  my  cin-ular  letter  tti  ^luy  IS,  iS^Ki,  niitlinint?  the  ]>iuii  f;ir  a->i.«T 
oini»li»yoes  of  \hv  eoiiipany  t«)  i»un'lui»<e  nliarcs  of  its  ntork,  it  w  with  iniu-h  fzmtiri 
tion  tiiiit  I  uoto  tlieir  iiicrcasinu:  <l('«iiv  to  tlin.s  i'li'iitify  tlioir  iriti-ri'sl'*  with  lho« 
thi*  coiiipaMy. 

In  (»rrU»r  tliat  Wu*  ])lan  iiiiiy  lw»  Fnorc  t-li-arly  inuliTHtoo*!  I  i»n'scnt  it  lirrfwitJi 
prcatcT  (U'tail. 

On  tlu*  Ihvt  thiy  nf  oarh  month  llie  comiiMiiy  will  «iu«»te  to  <MnjiloyeeH,  tlintntrli 
hfafl>  t»f  their  (U'partnu'Uls,  a  price  at  which  tiioir  ai)]>H(.'Xit inns  will  lit*  aivejiti**! 
the  pnrcharre  ul  Illinni**  Central  ^l.aie-a  <hirin;r  tliut  month.  An  employ ec  i-»  nfU  : 
the  j.rivileLTe  ni  siihscnliini:  f^r  one  share  at  a  time,  payahic  ]iy  insta]hnr!it«  irj  *i; 
of  >'."»  or  any  multiple  of  ?.'>,  on  the  (••.Tnj»letion  «»f  whieli  th«^  eoinjmny  will  «h-Ii\i'r 
}iim  a  certificate  of  the  share  re;ji>tere«l  in  lii**  name  on  the  ]xK»ks  of  tho  coinji::: 
He  can  then,  if  he  wishes,  lie^Mn  the  pnrcha^' of  another  .«hare  on  the  ins^aDnii 
plan.  The  ecTtiiicate  t.f  stock  is  transierahle  on  the  <-onipany's  Injokn,  and  entit 
the  owniT  to  sni'h  iliviiieisil-^  a-  may  he  (h'clared  l»y  the  IkkipI  of  <liix\tt>ri<  and  t 
Vote  in  their  elect  ion. 

Ajiy  (jllii-.r  or  er:ip:i»yce  makini:  payments  nii  this  j>lan  will  be  entitK'<l  to  nv, 
interest  on  hi-«  «ii'iiosits,  at  the  rati*  i\i  fn'.ir  per  ce^t  per  aiinimi,  tluriiij;;  the  time 
is  jKiyiri;.'  f..r  his<liarei'f  slock,  provi.lcil  he  does  not  allow  twelve  e'»nf?eeutive  n em' 
to  el:![fs«' without  making'  any  payment,  at  the  fxpiratiiin  of  wliidi  {KTioil  inter 
will  cjmh- tt  ai  cjiu  .  an:l  the  suns  at  hi.?  iTclit  will  U*  retnnnMl  to  Inni  on  liisap]»li 
tini!  then-i'iir. 

Any  nilir-i-r  "T  euipl»»ye''  makin;^'  j^aymenls  im  !]»,•  furetroinjr  plan.  :«k1  for  a 
reJ-.'M  ili.-irin-^  to  tlisj-ositijuie  them,  can  have  his  money  n'tunif«l  t'»  him  m 
ac<Tfie.l  interot.  hy  m,jkin;r  applit-ation  to  the  liea-l  of  the  dejiurtment  izi  which 
i-  e:ii;il«»ye«l. 

An  e'lijiliiyi-e  who  ha-  made  applii-aTimi  ft-rashar"  of  stock  (»n  the  inytallm- 
jJa.'i  i-  ex'peiicl  t-)  make  tln'  lir.-t  p.iwnent  from  tho  fh>t  wa;;«»s  whieh  may  lu- t! 
him.  I'orm-  are  imivided  for  tlie  i>nri»*>se.  on  whieli  the  eiiliHcri!>in;»  einp|o\ 
ant liori/.i's!  the  local  irea-nri>r  in  Chica-ro,  or  tlie  hn-al  tn.*Rsurt*r  in  New  OrIean«. 
the  i-ayniaster  or  the  as.-i.^^tant  j»aymaster  to  retain  from  his  wa;;cs  the  unoaut 
install  men  t  to  l>e  rrtHlitt.*d  monthly  to  thu  eriipl"»yiv  for  the  piirchane  of  a  share 
stock. 
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In  case  an  emplojree  leaves  the  service  of  the  company  from  aiiy  cause  he  mast 
theii  either  pay  in  full  for  the  share  for  whicli  he  has  subscribed  and  receive  a  oer- 
titiaite  therefor,  or  take  his  money  with  the  interert  which  has  a(*crued, 

Tlie  foregoinj^  does  not  preclude  the  purchase  of  S'hares  of  PtocJc  for  cash.  An 
employee  who  has  not  already  an  outntandinjr  apjjliisition  for  a  .share  of  stink  on  the 
inj^tallment  plan  which  ia  not  fully  paid  for,  can  in  any  ^:iven  month  make  applica- 
tion for  a  share  of  stock  for  cash  at  the  price  quoted  to  employees  for  that  month, 
and  he  can  in  the  same  month,  if  he  so  de.'^irc'S,  nuike  ai>plication  for  another  share 
on  the  installment  plan. 

Employees  who  want  to  purchase*  more  than  one  share  at  a  time  for  ca.<»h  should 
address  the  vice-president  in  Chicago,  wlio  will  obtain  for  them  from  the  New  York 
office  a  price  at  which  the  .sttx'k  can  Ik>  purchased. 

Any  employee  desirinjr  to  jmrchase  stock  (exct^jit  in  special  purcliase  of  more  than 
one  sliare  for  cash)  should  apply  to  his  immediate  superior  officer  or  to  one  of  the 

lot'al  treasurers. 

Stuvvesant  Fish,  Presideut. 

Thi.s  opportunity  to  bocoino  part  owners  in  tho  property  of  tlie  cor- 
poration has  been  availed  of  hy  all  ela^sos  of  oniployeos.  On  Juno  30, 
IIKK),  3,090  shares  of  the  coraiMiny's  stock  had  been  purchased  and 
paid  for  under  this  plan,  the  avei*agc  cost  to  tlie  purchaser  havinjj  l)een 
§ys.l3  per  share,  the  market  price  of  the  stock  at  that  time  l^in^SllG 
per  share.  Under  date  of  October  21>,  1000,  the  company  report(Mi 
that  211  cmplo\'ees  had  made  j)artial  payments  on  account  of  one  share 
CiU'h,  tliose  payments  a<^*^reoratinof  ?7,051.80,  or  an  avenij^e  of  ^7.00 
on  each  share.  Since  the  shares  have  <^one  above  ])ar  on  the  market 
the  buj'ing  under  this  plan  has  fallen  off  somewhat,  probably  for  tlie 
reason  that  many  of  the  employees  have  confused  shares  of  ^llM)  each 
with  a  promise  to  j>ay  that  sum,  and  are  tlierefoi^e  unwilling  to  pay 
more  than  ?KK)  for  a  share.  The  number  hoklinc^f  shares  under  this 
plan  has  also  decreased  since  the  stock  has  gone  above  par  ))y  reason 
of  <*ertain  holders  selling  out  in  order  to  take  the  premium  and  make 
a  protit  on  their  investment.  Persons  residing  along  the  line  have 
been  recently  encouraged  to*  take  small  holdings  of  stock  by  virtue  of 
the  agreement  of  the  company  to  carry  I'egistered  holders  of  stock  to 
Chicago  and  Ixick  free  once  a  year  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting. 
The  company  is  tli<»refore  very  well  satislied  with  the  tend(Micy  to 
wider  distribution  of  its  stock  in  the  hands  of  small  holders,  which  it 
believes  will  promote  the  business  interests  of  the  comj)any.  An 
interesting  statcsmcnt,  made  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  meeting, 
SeptemlK?r  20,  IJ^OO,  showing  the  distribution  of  holdings  of  stock,  is 
a.s  follows: 

The  capital  stock  is  ^>(),()!M.),0(m),  divided  into  000,000  shares  of  sloO 
each. 

This  is  represented  by  certificate's  for  5l>i>,l»41.>  full  shares  and  scrip 
for  fiuctions  aggregating  .51  shares. 

Tho  certificates  arc  re^^istered  in  the  names  of  0,941  different  holders. 
One  of  these,  tlic  Administration  Oflice,  in  Amsterdiuii,  has  held  large 
blocks  of  stock  for  nearlv  foil}"  years,  against  which  it  has  outstanding 
its  own  receipts,  or  due  bills,  ^oA  to  bearer,  which  are  held  by  a  very 
large  but  unknown  number  of  individual  proprietors  IivJIoIIwnA,  T^ax^ 
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are  ivji^istored  in  the  name  of  the  Adniini.stmtion  Office  3!>,577  s!i: 
This  loaves  r>0O,372  shares  in  the  name  of  the  remaining  ♦j,i>4o  st 
holders,  as  re»^istered  on  the  company ■«  fwoks,  the  average  hoi 
bein<^  8O1V0  shares,  or  Ji^.s,074. 

There  arc  in  America  4,8;>0  stockholders,  owning  3r)r».:i:f7  >hj 
being  OOiVo  p»*i'  cent  of  the  whole. 

In  earli  one  of  the  twelve  States  in  which  the  company  runs  its  ti 
we  have  a  number  of  proprietors,  ranging  from  <J  in  Nebraska, 
own  141»  shares,  to  s7i)  in  Illinois,  who  own  38.117  shares,  or  J?o.Ml, 

The  cortiticates  of  stock  are  registered  as  follows: 

In  i\  n:inic.a.  iy,0O0  .sliares  or  over,  12^ J, y  per  oont  of  tlio  wholo 7 

In  75  naiiu'?,  from  l,(XJt)  to  4,i>1»9  .sliart'S  oach,  24i'*ft  por  vvui  4)f  tht*  whoK'. . .  14 

In  VKS  names,  from  riUO  to  999  shares  eaeli,  9r",/\,-  per  cent  of  the  m  hc»l»* h 

In  7ol  names',  from  100  to  4iK»  pliaren  each,  2')^"^'*,^  per  cent  of  the  whole l'» 

In  493  names,  pn^eisely  100  shares  eaeli,  8,Vo  pt*r  eent  of  the  wlmlo 4 

In  o.ooS  names,  less  ihan  100  shares  earh,  lO^Vo  I^t  ^'^'^^^  *'^  i***^*  whuk 11 

Total :^9 

The  above  statement  shows  that  a  decided  and  growing  niajoril 
the  stock  is  held  in  Amei'ica,  and  of  all  the  holdings  the  inajori 
held  in  lots  of  less  than  500  shares  (?50,000).  The  actual  nunibi 
proprietors  is  even  greater  than  the  statement  shows,  Ikhmusc 
account  is  treated  on  the  books  of  the  eomptmy  as  one  holding,  althi 
m:in3'  such  accounts  represent  executors,  trustees,  and  ci>rix>i'u1 
acting  for  many  individuals. 

In  one  sense  this  experiment  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailrosid.  si 
as  the  plan  for  its  employees  accjuiring  holdings  is  concerm»d.  ma 
regarded  as  a  profit  sharing  ari-angement.  It  was  doubtless  ado 
with  this  motive  in  view,  but  the  report  of  its  workings  to  date  si 
that  in  reality  it  is  regarded  by  the  employees  more  as  a  savings  fi 
Tlie  interest  of  a  holder  of  one  share  of  stock  in  the  earnings  of 
corporation  is  not  apt  to  outweigh  very  strongly  his  interests  as  a  w 
earner  in  case  of  labor  disputes,  especially  if  the  stock  is  readily  1 
ketable  and  he  can  sell  without  nuu'h  loss  or  even  at  a  profit, 
plan  will  become  etlective  in  its  inHuentO  as  a  preventive  of  sti 
only  when  the  holdings  become  very  nuich  more  numerous  and  la 
than  at  present.  Now  probably  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  I 
number  of  employees  of  the  railroad  hold  a  share  of  stock. 

The  Great  Northern  Itailway  has  also  recently  inaugunitcd  a 
providing  for  investments  by  employees  in  stock  holdings, 
thousaml  shares  {J?l,0()0,OoO)  were  set  aside  ])y  the  diiTctors  to  be  '. 
died  by  a  company  known  as  The  Great  Northern  Employees'  In> 
nient  As.sociation,  Limited.  Certificates  were  issued  again^t  t 
shares  in  multiples  of  J?lo  l^earing  7  per  cent  interest  payalde  in  q 
t(»rly  dividends.  Any  employee  who  has  been  at  least  three  yeai 
the  service  of  the  company  and  who  does  not  receive  over  ^,000 
aniuun  for  his  seivices  is  eligible  to  buy  these  shares.  The  holdei 
the  shares  may  withdmw  at  any  time,  receiving  the  full  ainoun 
dividends  accrued  to  date.  The  average  market  rate  of  the  stock  l> 
$155  there  seemed  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  this  plan  t 
ample  security  foi*  a*I  pc^v  e^\\\.v\i\^\>\si^\!iV.Q»i^gftxv^«. 


THE  HEOEOES  OF  LITWALTOH,  VXEOIVIA:   A  SOCIAL  STXTDT  OF 
THE  *'  OTSTEB  NEOEO/' 


The  present  study,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor  in  the  early  months  of  1901,  is  a  continuation 
of  ''a  series  of  investigations  of  small,  well-defined  groups  of  Negroes 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,"  of  which  there  have  already  been 
published  The  Negroes  of  Farmville,  Virginia,  Bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  No.  14,  January,  1898,  and  The  Negroes  of  Sandy 
Spring,  Maryland,  Bulletin  No.  32,  January,  1901.  («) 

The  Litwalton  and  Whealton  neighborhood  lies  in  Lancaster  County, 
Virginia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rappahannock  River,  some  25 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Whealton  is  at  the  mouth  of  Morattico  Creek, 
which  is  here  the  dividing  line  between  Lancaster  and  Richmond 
counties.  The  general  line  of  this  creek  was  followed  for  several  miles 
easterly,  fomiing  the  northern  boundary  of  the  neighborhood;  a  turn 
of  some  2  miles  to  the  south  gave  the  eastern  boundary,  and  the 
southern  boundary  extended  from  this  point  westerly  to  the  Rappa- 
hannock again  at  Deep  Creek.  This  gave  an  irregular  quadrilateral 
of  country  about  2  miles  wide,  fronting  on  the  Rappahannock  River 
and  extending  back  some  5  or  6  miles  toward  the  rising  land  of  the 
county  watershed  between  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac  rivers. 
The  hamlet  of  Litwalton  is  assumed  to  be  the  center  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, at  the  northwestern  corner  of  which  is  the  steamboat  landing 
and  oyster  shipping  village  of  Whealton. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
oyster  industry,  and  the  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  study  the 
Negroes  of  Litwalton  neighborhood  and  Whealton  village  as  excel- 
lent types  of  the  ''oyster  Negroes"  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  tribu- 
taries, since  the  same  general  conditions  of  life  obtain  here  as  prevail 
in  varying  conditions  on  both  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  and  as  far 
south  as  Norfolk.  That  is  to  say,  aside  from  fish  and  oyster  interests, 
the  prevailing  type  of  life  is  agricultui-al,  and  the  chief  agricultural 

a  Other  articles  relating  to  the  Negro  have  lx*en  published  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  as  follows:  Condition  of  the  Negro  in  various  cities,  Bulletin  No.  10,  May, 
1897;  The  Negro  in  the  black  belt:  Some  social  sketches.  Bulletin  No.  22,  May,  1899, 
and  The  Negro  landholder  of  Georgia,  Bulletin  No.  35,  July,  1901. 
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prodiu'ts  Jiro  wliojit,  indiiin  corn,  oats,  unci  ha 
many  years  since  tobacco  cultivation  wius  \!^iv 
Clu'sapcakc  Mictions,  both  of  Virjjrinla  and  of] 
of  i)ca.s  and  of  ."inall  fruits  for  the  city  mai'ke 
tlio  usual  crops  mentioned  above.  This  is 
^jirowinii'  distri<-ts  of  the  Kastern  Shore  of  ilai 
true  of  the  trucking"  country  back  from  the 
AVhat  is  saitl  in  the  follow injif  i)a<ifes  wouhl  Ikh 
to  a])ply  to  tlie  hittrr  s^M'tions  with  (\<pecial  ft 
as  the  result  of  in(|uiries  addressed  to  those  i 
various  local  conditions,  that  the  Litwalton- 
may  be  takcMi  as  a  fair,  if  somewhat  pronounci 
of  the  \(»t^roe<  in  this  threat  oyster  and  tish  pi 
they  are  aj^parently  makintf  themselves  mor 
but  wln^ther  in  increasin<^  numbers  proportic 
matter  of  doubt. 

When  the  peanut  country  of  southern  Vir«^i 
of  Noith  Carolina  are  reached,  the  agricul 
chanofcd  as  to  make  it  doubtful  if  the  conclu 
applicable. 

The  counties  uf  Virt^inia  and  Maryland  bore 
and  its  oystiM-bt^aiin^  alHuents,  which  this  re 
contained,  accordin*^  to  the  cen^usof  1SI»0,  aboi 
whom  about  :ir>n,ooo  were  Xe.ofroes.  The  total 
square  miles.  As  ai)pears  elsewhere  only  a  C( 
ritory  and  of  the  Netrro  population  are  includ 

LANC  ASTKK  COUNT 

Lancaster,  orj^fanized  into  a  county  in  1052,  is 
of  the  famous  "•northern  neck  *'  of  Virj^inia.  a> 
tiact  of  the  Old  Dominion  has  been  called  whi 
l]ay  JMid  broa(hMis  out  bet  ween  the  Potomac  on 
hannock  on  the  west  and  is  bounded  l»y  the  li 
th(^  north we^tcM'n  i)art  of  the  State.  The  nai 
nowadays  to  apjdy  to  the  lower  part  of  this  t 
tides  in  tlicsc  two  majestic  streams.  The  nort 
Immmi  named  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  pen 
down  the  bay  between  the  York  and  the  Jamc 
^de"  of  tlio  JauKNs.  The  term  ''neck"  is  d< 
that  at  one  j)oint  the  wat(M*s  of  the  l^otomac  a 
the  Kappahannock  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  c 

Lancaster  County  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
/iortJie;ist  by  Nort\\vvu\\HnA\u\v\  C\ivv\\\A'.  v^w  N 
County^  and  on  the.  west  v\\u\^o\\V\\V\  v\\v>>^ 
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ifi  from  'J  U)  6  miles  wide  the  entire  Icng'th  of  tho  county  and  Corel's 
Bonie  of  the  finest  oyster  beds  in  the  country. 

The  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  are  for  the  most  part  several  feet 
a}x)ve  the  surface  of  the  water,  rising  in  many  places  to  Ioav  bluffs.  The 
fertile  lowlands  extend  some  distance  back  from  the  river,  and  then  the 
country  rises  somewhat  to  the  low  centml  plateau,  where  there  are  con- 
siderable hills  in  the  watershed,  fornn^d  apparently  by  the  erosions  of 
small  streams.  This  central  plateau  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  '*  forest" 
by  the  country'  people,  a  name  that  carries  its  own  suggestion  of  the 
limits  of  former  setthMuent  and  cultivation  under  the  old  tobacco 
r(Sgime.  when  the  wealthy  planters  lived  gayly  along  the  water  front; 
a  name,  also,  that  in  more  recent  years,  until  the  rise  of  the  oyster 
industry,  marked  probably  the  chief  source  of  wealth  to  the  county. 
For  it  is  only  within  the  very  recent  past  that  the  valuable  forest  has 
}>een  stripped  from  the  face  of  the  country.  There  is  still  a  little 
lumbering  going  on,  but  the  industry  has  been  ruined  for  years  to 
come. 

According  to  the  record  in  the  county  clerk's  office  in  1900,  Lancaster 
County  contains  80,434  ai-res.'  In  1890  the  census  showed  the  follow- 
ing division  of  the  land  into  farms: 

Nl'MBER  AND  TKR  CENT  OF  FARMS  IN  LANCASTER  COl'NTY,  BY  SIZE,  1S90. 


Si/0  of  farm*'. 


I   Number.      IVr  cent. 


Under  10  acres 

105 
220 
1«2 
107 
170 
13 
1 

22.0 

10  i>r  under  VJO  acres 

21.8 

20  or  under  50  aorej4 

20.5 

ft*)  or  under  100  acres  ■.  

12.0 

lUO  or  under  500  neres 

11).  1 

600  or  under  1  OCH.>  acre*-          

1.5 

1,000  acrus  or  over 

.1 

Total 

tws 

lOO.O 

Sixty -seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  were  under  50  acres,  and  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  farms  was  08  acres.  This  indicates  that  the  process  of 
breaking  up  the  large  tracts  into  small  farms  had  gone  far.  It  is  still 
going  on,  as  will  be  seen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tenure  of  farms  in  Lancaster  County 
in  1890: 

TENURE  OF  FARMS  IN  LANCASTER  COUNTY.  ISUO. 


Under  10  ftcrofl 

10  or  under  20  acres 

20  or  under  50  acres 

60  or  under  100  acres  . . . 
100  or  under  500  acri^s  . . 
600  or  under  1,000  acre;*. 
1,000  acres  or  over 


Total.... 
Percent. 


Si/e  «»f  fi>nn>. 


!  Cultivated  .  Rented  for '  Routed  ou 
i  by  owners.      money.    ;     shareK. 


171 
liH) 
151 

122 
» 
1 


7S4 


10 

1 


2 
8 
G 

3 
11 

1 
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Lancaster  belonged  in  1890  in  the  third  of  the  counties  of  Virginia 
which  had  80  per  cent  or  more  of  owner  cultivators.  It  was  almost 
the  equal  in  this  particular,  82.66  per  cent  against  83.77  per  cent,  of 
the  admirably  situated  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and  much  above 
the  per  cent,  70.71,  for  Prince  Eklward  County,  Va.{rt) 

These  888  farms  were  worth  in  1890,  $892,870;  they  had  on  them 
farm  implements  worth  $28,380.  With  an  outlay  of  $8,153  for  ferti- 
lizers, they  produced  crops  and  farm  products  of  various  kinds  to  the 
value  of  $150,210,  an  average  of  about  $169  per  farm  as  compared 
with  an  average  of  about  $782  per  farm  for  Montgomery  County. 

The  farm  products  were  as  follows,  a  few  very  small  items  being 
omitted: 

Wheat buflhelB..  10.739 

Corn do 103,977 

Oats do 6,736 

Rye...  do 112 

Irish  potatoes do 2, 995 

Sweet  potatoes do 4, 002 

Apples do 11, 502 

Peaches *. do 955 

Hay tony..  1,3?« 

Butter pounds. .  52, 645 

H  on  ey do 1 ,  759 

Wax do 2:^ 

W^ool do....  3,aiS 

Eggs dozen. .  W,  212 

Milk gallons..  221,3}^ 

Vegetables,  small  fruits,  worth $130. 00 

The  live  stock  on  these  farms  in  1S90  was  as  follows: 

Horses 1, 045 

Mules 67 

Oxen W2 

Sheep 972 

Cows 1,  i:» 

Other  cattle a58 

Swine 4, 252 

Chickens 54, 576 

Turkeys 3,  .3S4 

(leese 2, 148 

Ducks 2, 821 

These  were  valued  at  1125,930. 

The  combined  true  valuation  of  the  real  e.stato  and  live  stock  in  181K) 
was  §1,018,800.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  and  improve- 
ments at  the  census  of  1890  was  $625,914.  In  1900  the  assessed  valua- 
tion was  $713,399,  representing  a  gain  of  13.98  percent  for  the  period 
of  10  3'ears. 

a  Bee  reports  for  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville,  Balletins  NO0.  32  and  14. 
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The  hfisis  for  the  tax  levy  for  1890-l^W,  accordint^  to  tho  Htuti.Htic?^ 

the  office  of  the  county  elerk,  wa.s:  Realty,  $713,31)8*1>1;  personalty, 
;:i3l;765;  total,  $1,045, 1<13.1M;  and  2,129  p*ill.s.  This  hasi.s  yielded,  lit 
the  rate  of  $<j;90  per  $100  of  [iropertj-  and  of  ?1  per  poll,  the  sum  of 

U535.48. 

In  1899-rJOO  the  county,  according  to  the  report  of  the  county  super- 
int^^ndent  of  schools,  had  31  public  schools  and  32  schoolhouses,  a  eol* 
school  in  one  district  being  held  in  one  schoolhouse  for  one  half 
Beaton  and  in  another  schoolhouHO  for  the  other  half  session*  There 
irore  no  gnided  scIkxi!:^,  Tlie  average  length  for  thr  yearl}'  school  ses- 
aion  wa8  H.33  months.  Of  these  .schools,  19  were  white,  with  23  teach- 
er?*, of  whom  5  were  tnalcn untl  IS  feiualcs;  and  12  were  colored  schooLs, 
with  12  teacher8,  3  males  and  9  femalen.  The  average  yearly  salary 
of  the  teucher8  was  $164.00,  distributed  a>*  follows;  White  teachei^, 
raale^^^  $183,60;  females-,  $174.10.  Colored  teachers,  males,  $loS.33; 
females,  $142,50, 

For  these  schooU  the  county  received  for  the  session  of  1890-1900 
from  the  State  *<ehcK>l  funds,  $5,086.10;  from  the  county  .school  fund.^, 
H, 340.02;  from  the  district  fund^,  $1,040.94;  from  balance.'^  on  hand 
ind  fnmi  other  B0urceH,(</)  $1,271.36,  a  total  of  $9,350,48,  Of  thh 
imount  $0,t*O4,95  wnis  expt^nded  for  the  current  expenseti  of  public 
instruction,  including  $5,070,  w^hich  went  for  teac'hers''  salaries. 

One  incorporated  academy  for  whites  18  reported,  which  wa^  kept 
:ipen  during  a  idrjc-month.s"  s^^sj^ion,  and  hail  5  teachers,  1  male  and  4 
fenniles,  and  73  pupils  of  both  sexes- 

The  total  realty  of  the  county,  ani  of  re*'ord  in  the  county  clerk's 
ofiice  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  19O0,  w^as  80^434.39  acres,  iii»sessed 
at  $713,398.91,  of  which  70,^11.41  acres  were  owned  by  the  whites,  at 
an  assessed  valuation  of  $020,225,07,  and  9,022.98  acres  were  owned 
by  the  Negroes,  at  an  assessed  valuation  of  $93,173,84.  The  total 
personal  property  of  the  county  was  assessed  at  $^331,705,  of  which 
the  whiles  owned  $276,302.  and  the  Negroes  $55,403.  It  will  In?  seen 
that  the  Negroes  own  nearly  12  jx^r  cent  of  the  land  of  the  county  and 

ti  One  of  these  eouroc«  deeerves  to  be  mentioned  particuJarly,    It  will  be  reeaflcd 

iiat  ihi^  stnjgjjle  fnr  reliyiouj*  fr€*€»<loni  in  Virginia^  which  weQt  on  durinjf  and  imaiCH 
imtcly  after  the  RevoUitinnary  strufjgle  for  dvil  Uherty,  en<ied  in  1802  in  the  pai»- 
»ije  of  an  act  orderinjir  tlK*  t^le  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  uf  the  plel)e8  or  fnniia 
elonging  lo  what  hail  Un-n  the  K4ftjil)li,4he<i  Church.  The  money  thus  ohtained  in 
ach  [isiriHh  wai*  to  Ik>  **apf»rt>pnate«l  to  the  poortJ  tljo  jiarihh,  or  to  any  other  otjject 
i  hith  u  amjority  of  freeholder*?  and  hon.sTkeepers  in  the  puri«h  miglit  by  writing 
direct,  provided  that  iiothtuiyr  Hhtiuld  authorise  an  appro[»riation  of  it  to  any  roli(:ioii3 
tirposi*  wiiatever,'*  The  \!;Mn^  fiiml  lhu»*  derivi*d  in  Laneueter  County  wa^  put  intu 
be  luinds  of  tnmteesi  for  t!ie  benefit  itf  public  edui^tion,  and  in  18^*f)-lD(X),  almost  a 
fentury  after  it**  oripu,  >  ielde<l  $4Vi:i87  for  the  ur?  ut  the  public  8i«chooly,  8ee  '*The 
Stm^gle  for  HcH^iou?*  Fncdom  in  Virjjinia:  The  Baptists,*'  by  Wm.  Taylor  Thorn, 
I  XVllI,  Juhne  Uopkiaa  University  8tudie«,  liHK)* 
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about  lo  por  ciMit  of  ils  ii.vso sscd  vuluo;  unci  also  that  tln\v  nwn  n 
IT  por  c'ont  of  tlu*  tissosscd  personalty.  Tho  rojilty  <i\vn«^<l  h\  Ni- 
should  pro])ahly  1m>  incri'u>rd  by  at  h»:»st  .'soo  acn'-^.  in  «»rdi*r  to  ii. 
lands  houj^ht  and  not  yot  roc-ordod  as  tran>forivd  and  land>  in  [)i 
of  purt-hasr.  The  propv)rtio!K  (^'«'p^rially  of  lands  in  ])nK(  <s  uf  pu!< 
may  easily  ho  mueh  lartror.  For  oxainph*,  <»  of  tht»  faMiilii-  n 
Ijjt Walton  neitrhhorhood  are  reported  as  now  huyirii''  .">.*>  j»«-ri'*-  nf 
In  many  rast\'^  the  selleis  withhold  title  until  i»ur<-ha-o  iiion**; 
interest  have  been  all  j>aid.  and  this  proeess  f)ften  externl>  over 
yeais.  Sometimes,  of  c'ourse,  ti'ust  (UmhIs  are  taken  ami  title  i^  miji 
at  (mee. 

Twenty-four  otit  of  4t)  proj)erty-holdintr  familie-  in  the  Litv. 
neiii'hl)orhood  report  their  property  as  own«Ml  for  lo  yt^ar^  or  nio 
as  inheriUnl;  and  of  the  remainin<>f  -^5  families  it  is  almo-t  «< 
that  the  greater  number  ^vere  many  years  in  payinsj^  brfr»re  the 
tiiles  to  their  property.  In  other  words,  it  is  most  proliable  that 
ili(»  larp'r  ])art  of  this  real  estate  was  Ixnij^ht  by  the  Xeirroi'<  1 
ISIM).  ])ossibly  <'ven  earlier.  One  intellij^ent  Xe*^ro  man  \va^  < 
O])inion  that  his  peojjle  wore  aequivinof  land  as  i*a])idly  now  a--  :i 
time  during  the  la>t  MO  years;  but  thut  was  not  the  opinion  ;i 
county  elerkV  oliiee,  nor  of  some  well-informed  white  men,  by  i 
it  was  held  that  the  <han^^e  in  the  conditions  of  the  oyster  indu^tr 
thrown  h^ss  njoney  into  the  hands  of  tlu^  Litwalton  N«*jrroos  thai 
th(^  ease  IT)  or  *J0  years  aijfo,  and  that,  in  eonsequenee.  they 
aequirinof  land  l^'^s  ra])idly. 

That  they  jjold  iti  tliis  time  Jii  per  cent  of  the  surfa<*e  of  tli*»  e* 
and  jibout  17  per  c(Mit*of  its  assessed  |>»rsonalty.  is,  howevf*r,  a 
worthy  fact.     Th^y  are  ass;v>;scd  for  .somethinir  like  one-sixth  o 
!:)( id  taxes.     Th'.»y  outmimbor  the  whites  in  the  pro])ortion  of 
a  iult  mah'^  to  l,Ui'»S  adult  males. 

The  record  of  tlie  population  ilurinjif  the  century  is  of  irdrre^t. 
follow  in«r  table  i>  taken  fi'om  the  census  records: 
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TJie  poi)idation  did  not  nvich  the  mark  of  179t)  ajrain  until  188C 
was  lowest  during  \\\o  AvieAvVvi^  1vo\\\  \>=rlVi  \a  \Vy^^^\^^\^  \]ca 
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development  of  the  West  and  South  was  attracting  eini<f  nition.  The 
Negroes  have  alwaj's  outniunhered  the  whites  from  500  to  1,(KK), 
though  the  inereiise  of  the  popuhition  from  1S70  to  18W  has  been 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  whites. 

Tobacco,  wMth  its  usual  ))ad  effects  on  the  soil,  was  long  the  im])or- 
tunt  crop  in  Lancaster  County.  Then  wheat  and  corn,  especially  corn, 
were  chiefly  cultivated.  During  lioth  of  these  periods  the  lands  along 
the  river  front  of  the  Rappahannock  and  on  the  big  tide-water  creeks 
were  held  l)v  the  wealthier  families;  and  back  in  the  interior — the 
forest — lived  people  not  so  well  to  do,  all  farmers,  w^ith  slaves  in  vary- 
ing proportion  to  their  m(\ins.  After  the  war  of  1861-1865  l)egan  the 
ex]iloitation  of  woods  and  waters.  Lumbermen,  employing  man}'  of 
the  freedmen  as  lalx)rers,  stripped  the  land  of  timber  and  sold  cord 
wood  by  the  shipload.  Then,  also,  the  oyster  dredgers  began  the 
destruction  of  the  Rappahannock  oyster  beds  or  the  native  oyster 
''rock." 

In  this  latter  work  of  destruction  they  nearly  succeeded,  as  they  have 
done  in  Maryland  oyster  waters  also.  For  many  years,  however,  the 
oysters  were  so  a])undant  and  so  tine  that  the  03'Ster  tongers  could  make 
high  wages,  better  than  the  wages  of  the  majority  of  skilled  workmen, 
by  getting  up  the  finest  oysters  and  selling  them  to  the  waiting  vessels 
from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  or  New  York,  a,s  the  case  might  !>e. 
These  men  often  averaged  l?5  a  day  for  days  at  a  time,  and  those  who 
owned  boats  and  could  employ  other  men  often  averaged  still  more. 
The  money  came  quickly  and  they  s[)ent  it  lavishlv,  many  of  them 
buying  or  beginning  to  buy,  among  other  things,  homes  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  These  homes  were  almost  invaria})ly  located 
in  the  strip  of  land  ])()rdering  on  the  Rappahannock  and  the  native 
oyster  rock.  Along  all  the  oyster  rivers  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  the 
whites  have  continued,  with  ran*  exceptions,  to  retjiin  their  hold  on 
the  river  front  and  on  the  rich  river  })ottoms.  This  strip  of  land 
varies,  roughly  speaking,  from  half  a  mile  or  a  mile  to  a  good  deal 
more  than  that  in  width,  and  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  bought  by  Negroes. 
Just  back  of  this  river  belt  the  lands  are  not  so  valuable,  but  they  are 
near  enough  to  the  water  to  enable  the  lishermen  and  the  oyster  tong- 
ers to  go  to  and  from  their  work  conveniently  and  seasonably.  In 
this  section,  accordingly,  the  Nc^groes  have  bought  their  lots  and 
built  their  homes.  Ikick  of  this  section,  again,  are  to  be  found  the 
white  farmers  of  the  interior,  some  of  them  with  large  holdings  of 
land  and  employing  or  trying  to  employ  and  to  keep  permanent 
families  or  squads  of  laborers.  This  habitat  of  the  oyster  Negro 
in  Lancfister  County,  following  the  meanderings  of  the  river  and 
sandwiched  between  two  sections  of  whites,  may  be  likened  to  the 
layer  of  chocolate  in  a  slice  of  chocolate  cake.  This  comparison  is 
said  to  hold  trae,  by  those  in  a  position  to  know,  for  the  oyster-bearing 
affluents  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  Maryland  aa>R^W  %&  \siNvc^\Jsa..  ^\^^^^ 
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are  other  Negro  settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  county,  of  coiirso. 
and  they  crowd  into  the  little  towns  and  hamlets  of  Lani-a-ster  and 
other  counties;  and  from  these  settlements  many  go  for  the  season  to 
the  river,  where  they  live  in  cabins  or  barracks  owned  by  the  whites. 
But  the  characteristic  home,  as  ow^ner  or  as  renter,  of  the  oyster  Nejrro 
is  in  the  belt  of  country  just  described. 

About  the  year  1890  the  destructive  effects  of  dredging  (//)  bec*anio  so 
apparent  and  the  03^ster  beds  had  been  so  stripped  of  oysters  that  some 
remedy  became  a  necessity.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  finally  pasM^l 
the  present  oyster  law.  The  bed  of  the  Rappahannock  was  carefully 
surveyed.  Within  certain  limits  the  river  bed  was  claimed  as  Stale 
property,  and  was  offered  for  lease  for  20-year  periods  at  ?1  |x*r  a«rt* 
per  year.  At  the  same  time  the  inspection  of  oyster  tonging  Ijeyoml 
these  limits  w^as  made  much  more  rigid  and  systematic  in  order  to  pn*- 
vent  the  taking  of  03'sters  under  legal  size — 3  inches  in  length.  Thi< 
law  Avent  into  operation  in  1894,  and  the  results  have  ])een  excellent  fnr 
the  oyster  industry.  The  beds  leased  by  the  State  have  been  larg«'ly 
taken  up  by  responsible  men  who  are  replacing  the  original  )x»d.s  hy 
planting  year  by  3^ear  03\ster  ''seed,"  as  the  little  oysters  are  calliHl. 
obtained  chiefly  from  the  lower  James  River.  These  seed  grow  rap- 
idly after  being  laid  down  on  fresh  beds,  and  usually  yield  a  sure  and 
large  return  w^hen  the}'  are  taken  up  for  consumption. 

The  planting  of  these  seed  oysters,  which  vary  from  the  size  of  a 
finger  nail  to  that  of  a  silver  dollar,  is  done  by  preference  in  the  cool 
months,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  oysters  from  the  heat.  In  summer 
these  oysters  are  sometimes  tmnsplanted  to  beds  near  at  hand  in  order 
to  thin  them  out,  or  for  other  reasons.  They  cost  25  cents  a  bushel 
delivered  at  the  planting  ground.  The  number  of  bashels  planted  per 
acre  varies  according  to  tlie  time  they  are  to  remain  on  the  bed.  From 
1,000  to  1,500  bushels  per  acre  are  frequently  planted  in  February  or 
March,  and  the  larger  ones  are  taken  up  and  sold  the  following  Decem- 
ber or  January  at  from  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  smaller  ones 
are  left  over  to  the  next  season,  and  are  then  worth  from  50  to  75 
cents  a  bushel.  If  the  oysters  are  carried  over  to  the  third  season 
they  are  supposed  to  be  worth  from  90  cents  to  ^l  a  bushel,  depending 
on  their  growth  and  condition,  which  in  turn  depend  upon  the  shore 
on  which  they  are  planted.  Some  seasons,  for  reasons  unknown,  the 
oysters  fail  to  fatten,  and  then  they  must  be  sold  at  a  loss  or  held  over 
till  another  season.  Many  planters  prefer  to  cover  their  beds  with 
oyster  shells,  and  then  wait  for  the  '"spat,"  or  spawn  of  the  oyster, 
to  strike  on  these  shells.     They  claim  that  this  produces  an  03^ster  bed 

a  Dnxlging  is  done  by  letting  down  a  kind  of  grating  upon  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
Betting  sailsi  and  tlma  makm^  \.Vv«  (iT%<i^  ^t&\3^  ^q\v%  \,Vii&  bottom^  bringjiig  up 
with  it  big  oysters  and  \\U\e  aivvV  \ea\*\xi\^  VV^  >qoVuotv  vfAs£oss2\i\»x^  'Ttiftk^si;tM& 
bed  is  thus  soon  destroyed  lot  yemta  Vo  wtue,  «s«ifi'Cv«tf» V«  ^^sf^wi^ii^ 
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pmctkyilly  of  tiie  isamo  kind  a,^  tho  orij^irml  '*oystin*  roi'W  and  of 
eqiuil  fertility  and  L»mliiranci\  It  is  n  nlower  proci^i<8,  usunlly,  tliuri 
pltintirt^  the  seed  oy titers. 

The  beds  Irnsed  and  i)rotected  hy  tlic  State  have  ab'eady  becoino 
very  valuable.  A  few  years  w^o  they  eould  have  been  botight  at  a 
Hiight  advance  over  the  annual  rent  paid  Ijv  tlu'ir  lessees.  Last  fall 
they  were  worth  ^50  an  aere;  this  spring  they  are  held  at  $10p  an  aere, 
and  the  price  is  advancing  rapidly. 

This  part  of  the  oyster  industry,  it  will  Ikj  seen,  has  become  a  sjb- 
tein  of  f)lanting  and  reapinir*  au<l  it  has  been  followed  by  the  next  step 
ill  the  handling  of  ii  large  ci'op,  its  local  preparation  for  the  consum- 
er's market,  dust  as  the  cotton  spinners  are  flocking  to  the  South  in 
order  to  reach  the  raw  material  of  the  cotton  crop,  so  are  the  oyster 
jKickers  rapidly  establishing  their  houses  along  the  lower  Kapptihan- 
nock.  Fortucrly  all  oysters  were  *»\'ported  in  the  shell  just  as  they 
came  out  of  the  water,  after  due  selection  and  culling  as  to  grades  and 
Bizm,  This  method  of  export  is  still  the  leadirtg  one,  but  the  shucking 
interest  is  gaining  rapidly.  More  capital  is  required  foi  the  shuck- 
ing business,  but  judging  from  its  development  the  returns  nutst  be 
very  s:itis factory. 

A  serious  defect  in  the  oyster  law  is  said  to  be  its  lack  of  protection 
against  the  stealing  of  oysters  from  the  bi'<ls  when  plant**d.  The 
statute,  it  is  stated,  ccmsiders  only  as  petty  larceny  such  stealing  of 
planted  oysters,  and  punishment  is  inflicted  otdy  when  conviction  is 
obtained  for  the  theft  of  50  bushels  at  one  time.  This,  the  planters 
claim^  is  utterly  iraulequate  to  prtitect  their  rights.  They  have  to 
employ  watchmen  and  to  build  watchhouses  out  in  the  river  in  the 
effort  to  pmtect  themscdve«  juid  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  8tat« 
oyster  police  syntem* 

Until  within  the  last  \2  months  there  had  never  been  a  l>ank  in  Lan- 
caster County,  nor*  until  very  recent  years,  in  a  section  of  tidc-wat^^r 
Virgiuin  aliiKKst  three-fourths  as  large  as  MiLssachusetts.(t/)  Now 
there  are  two  banks  in  I^jineaster  County,  one  a  State  and  one  a 
nutional  bank,  imd  this  ItJcal  .supply  of  capital  is  a  result  of  the  oyster 
taw. 

LIT  WALTON  NEIGHBORHOOD  AND  WIUvALTOX. 

Litwallon,  taken  as  the  center  of  this  ricigldiorhood  study,  is  a  ham-i 
h»t  of  some  10  bouses,  includirig  4  stores,  a  post-otBce,  and  the  officei 
and  residence  of  the  physician  of  the  neighborhood.     A  short  dis- 
tance off  is  A  hkck^mitb  «hop.     Another  post-office  h  located  alxjut 

aT*ie*H*  tide- water  counties  of  Virginia  conlamed  3r:>5),076  inhabitants  according  to 
ibt*  cvnwuB  ol  181HK  and  f>ave  a  land  arena  of  5»H(5'J  (iqiuire  miles^  as  ai^ainKt  a  land  anja 
ht  '"  'U'S,     The  VH^vu\;vWm\sv«^AVv*^Avvt^%'^*ir\  \«tT«*AT^ 
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:!  mih^s  :iway,  tind  lit  ti)M>ut  the  saino  dUlaiUM-  is  ji  hoat-luiiliiln'j'  ;:!i'i 
ii!i(li'i'liik(M*'s  .slioj)  iM'lonjxi"^*"  to  tho  most  prosixu'nii'^  iiiaii  aiiionj  i},- 
Ni'«»n)('>.  Thi'iv  are  '2  iiioiv  stories,  :■»  ])uMic  schools  {'j  uliitr  ..i.  ; 
1  colonnl).  and  a  small  hall  )M»loniriHir  to  thi'  Ntotimm  -  in  iIh'  fmIl;!-' 
horliood.  and  just  ))nyoiul  its  limit-J  is  tlic  larirt-  uiilini>!i»'(l  Ni'lTm  I*  s; 
tist  cliurilj.  r>«^t\Vfrii  Ijitwaltoii  and  Wlioalton  tln-ii^  ar-  a  I*:;]!::-! 
cliiiirli  ai^l  a  Mi'tliodisl  cliundi.  Then*  i<  a  jrrislmill  at  tin*  •  jIl:*'  •  :" 
till'  noio;hl)orlinod,  and  just  ht'vond  its  l)ord<*r  a  ^ti'tini  -a\v:ji:ll.  A 
trU'i>hc)n('  lino  parses  throu<^li  tin*  noi<jfhl)orluM»d  (•(»nn»n'tin'^-  il  wiii  li- 
county  scat,  with  some  points  on  tho  river,  and  indirectly  with  I'l.  .1- 
crick>l»ui*ii'  oil  tlu'  north,  where  ttdej^i'aph  is  reached.  VUr  «'mjuii  i-ii  *'.\ 
of  the  neij4'hhoi'hood  with  the  outside  world  hy  tran>p(i!'(atii>ii  i-  :ii 
Whealton  throntjfh  the  Weems  lino  of  steamers,  uliicli  ]>ly  luTo-Mn 
Baltimore  and  the  l\apj)ahannock  I'ivei'  landin«rs  a>  I'ai-  a>  Kn-ih-iiri^- 
!>ui'«::.  and  furnish  a  hoat  almost  ev'»ry  day  except  Siimlay.  Thi^' 
boats  an*  much  ust»d.  There  is  no  other  njeans  nt  transp«irtali.':i  :i"ii 
tiavel  except  by  private  convevaiKe  in  vehii'les  or  in  lioats. 

The  oyster  industry  except(»il,  the  intere>t<  cd'  th(»  neitrhhorhiM.d  an 
entirely  ajrriiultural.  Yet  the  noijrhhorhoo*!.  as  ilu'  county,  imporr- 
food  for  man  and  beast.  Corn  is  always  hij^h.  'J'he  coiiimunily  a^  an 
a<rru'idtural  community  is  not  nourishing  and  has  not  lK»en  for  yiar-. 
Theie  i>  almost  no  community  spirit.  Tho  traditional  is<dation  t»f  liir 
old-time  plantation  life  still  exists  amoii«r  th«^  whites,  and  tlie  NeL*-!i» 
social  life  is  of  an  unorpmizi^d  kind. 

The  ])ermanent  populatit)u  of  tho  neij^hhorhood  consi>t--  «if  a-M'!it 
4nn  Ni'u-|(H's  and  about  r^.'iO  whites.  Judtjintr  by  the  school  [)<>i)iilati(in. 
wo  may  roujjfhly  estimate  the  increase  since  Iss,")  of  tho  white  p(»pulii- 
tion  of  this  school  district  at  a))out  N»  per  cent,  aiid  of  tin*  Netrro  j)op- 
ulation  at  about  17  per  cent,  and  this  ratio  is  a]>proximateIy  tru«'  for 
the  Litwaltc»n  c<»nmmiiity.  Thi>  diHeronce  has  boon  caused  in  c'»ii*.id- 
ei'able  deo-rci^  by  the  Whealton  part  of  tho  community.  Tin-  niniirk- 
abie  d('vel(»])ment  <d'  tho  oyster  business  at  Whealton  ha"^  ♦•auM'd  a 
number  of  white  families  to  take  up  their  permani'nt  nvsid«-Mce  thcr.'. 

At  Whi'alton.  \\  year-;  aj^o,  there  was  the  lonir  \^-harl'.  with  *»rvi];d 
hou>c^  at  the  end  of  it  f<»r  picking:-  over  and  barielin^'  tin*  -hell  m\*.. 
tei>.  anda  few  hou<e>  on  the  rivej-  bank,  be.side."^  llie  i)ost-(dtic«'  an-i 
storr.  Now.  in  the  oy>ter  «'ason.  durin;^  the  fall.  wintf»r.  and  i' 
spring'  months,  a  po|)ulation  of  about  ."lOO  pi»rMins  is  busily  at  wn^U. 
and  Ihe  money  disbui-scd  amount-^  toa  lar;r(»  ^nm  :iniiiially.  Thi-  po])- 
ulatinn  i>  mi*jrratory.  Only  a  few  dozen  jn'ople  are  h'ft  to  orcupy  fh*' 
>hell.  >o  to  >^peak.  left  empty  by  tlu^  oyster  ojuMiors  when  they  ifo  l»ack 
to  their  Maryland  h«»mes  about  tho  end  of  April;  for  it  is  an  inlerestin^r 
eircum>iance  that  a  larM;c  majority  of  tht»  oyster  shipix^rs  along-  tho 
lower  IJap])ahannockan^  miMi  from  Maryland,  Delaware,  or  Now  Jor- 
^i\v.     Many  of  t\\v*\u  \\\vvv^  \uh*\\  v>\\^^>\vT^k\\\\VW  V\vac^\\vi«s  of  dhippiug  tho 
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shell  oysters  for  years  past  and  have  built  up  a  large  trade.  A  still 
larg(»r  proportion,  almost  all  in  fact,  of  the  oyster  shuekinj^  and 
packing  firms,  have  at  their  heads  men  who  have  felt  the  effects  of  had 
oyster  laws  elsewhere,  and  have  brought  their  energy  and  capital  into 
these  fields,  attmcted  by  the  advantages  of  the  Virginia  oyster  law. 

Five  years  ago  a  firm  from  the  lower  Ea>^tern  Shore  of  Maryhuid 
started  with  a  small  force  of  hands  into  the  shucking  and  shipping  busi- 
ness at  Whealton.  Now  there  are  8  firms  in  this  business  at  that  phice, 
and  they  employ  a  force  of  something  like  350  employees  and  dis})urse 
during  the  7  months  of  the  active  oyster  season  ])etween  §50,000  and 
§T5JKH)  for  salaries  and  lal>or,  and  probably  ^100,000  for  oysters. 
This  does  not  include  the  disbursements  of  4  other  firms  at  Whealton 
engaged  in  shipping  oysters  in  tlie  shell,  nor  such  outlay  as  may  be 
incurred  by  the  8  packing  firms  w-hen  they  buy  for  shipment  in  the 
shell,  nor  mon(»y  expended  in  oyster  cultivation.  This  development 
at  Whealton  is  somewhat  exceptional,  but  it  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic, and  is  being  rapidly  imitated  and  duplicated  at  other  places  on 
the  lower  river.     It  is  in  consequence  of  the  o\'ster  law. 

There  were  enumerated  441  of  these  Negro  oyster  shuckers,  includ- 
ing their  families  and  a  number  of  laborers  in  addition,  and  there 
were  doubtless  a  considerable  iunnl)er  of  omissions  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  members  of  these  families.  These  people  nearly  all  come 
from  the  same  locality  in  ilary land— Somerset  County.  They  are 
brought  across  the  ))ay  in  vessels  in  the  fall,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
oyster  season,  and  at  its  close  in  April  are  taken  back  in  the  same 
way.  Some  of  them  send  their  children  back  to  Maryland  about 
llarch,  to  go  to  ."^chool  for  the  rest  of  the  school  term.  Some  of  the 
children  receive  some  instruction  at  Whealton.  There  was  in  opera- 
tion at  Whealton  in  February,  l'.H)l,  a  school  of  15  pupils  from  among 
these  children,  taught  by  a  woman  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  a  Aveek  per 
pupil.  This  weekly  wage  was  proba))ly  about  two-thirds  of  what  the 
teacher  could  have  earned  as  an  oyster  shucker,  but  it  was  doubtless 
more  easily  earned.  A  large  proi>ortion  of  the  children,  some*  of  them 
quite  young,  shuck  oysters  with  their  parents. 

The  families  live  in  the  houses  put  u\)  by  the  operators,  where  the}' 
are  c*onsiderably  crowdi d,  if  thv,  families  happiMi  to  be  large. 

The  shuckers  make  good  wages.  Their  daily  av(M'age  is  often  not  so 
high  as  that  of  the  oyster  tongers;  but  usually  they  have  steady  work 
during  the  season,  and  thus  the  aggregate  of  earnings  is  large. 

It  seems  stninge  at  the  first  glance  that  no  Litwalton  Negroes  are 
reported  among  these  shuckers,  though  perhaps  4  should  be  included. 
The  fact  that  all  or  most  of  the  shuckers  are  outsiders  is  a  condition 
that  obtains  likewise  at  other  places  on  the  river  where  the  shucking 
interest  has  established  itself.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  oyster  tonger  is  his-  own  master.     lie  comes  and  goes  when  he 
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pleases.  If  he  has  good  luck  he  may,  especially  if  he  owns  his  l)oat, 
make  enough  money  in  the  open  Aveather,  in  the  fall  months  pnicli- 
cally,  to  carry  him  through  the  season,  possibly  through  the  year. 
Then  he  can  stay  at  home  in  the  hard  weather,  or  stand  around  the 
stove  in  the  store  with  his  fellows,  or  otherwise  disport  himself.  He 
can  nearly  always  find  an  odd  job  to  keep  enough  meal  in  the  lx)x  for 
a  corn  pone,  if  the  03'stering  proves  very  unprofitable.  And  thu?^  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  if  he  has  less  money  in  his  pocket,  he  has  had 
or  thinks  he  has  had  more  liberty  and  more  fun  than  the  shucker;  an<! 
so  he  declines  to  enter  upon  a  more  confining  business  even  with  it? 
surer  and  larger  returns.  For  the  oyster  shucker  is  confined  to  work. 
If  he  proves  inefficient  as  a  shucker  or  unreliable  as  a  worker,  he  i? 
apt  to  find  that  his  stall  in  the  shucking  house  and  his  place  in  tht 
lodging  house  are  wanted  for  someone  else.  If  he  is  a  poor  shucker, 
he  does  not  get  the  oj'sters  out,  and  he  can  not  earn  the  wages  where 
with  to  pay  his  rent  for  his  employer's  room  and  to  buj"  hi.s  supjilic: 
from  his  employer's  store.  Again,  the  oyster  tonger  works  out  ii 
the  open  air  in  his  boat,  in  sight  and  sound  of  his  fellow  tongers.  II^ 
may  have  a  vcr}^  successful  day,  or  even  week;  the  weather  nvd} 
remain  propitious  for  a  longer  time.  He  has  the  gambler\s  hope  foi 
luck  always  before  him.  Yet  he  knows  also  by  experience  that  In 
may  be  kept  off  the  water  by  ice  or  by  bad  weather  for  weeks  at  i 
time.  The  fact  remains  that  the  Litwalton  tongers  have  not  lx»conn 
the  Whealton  shuckers. 

The  method  of  taking  oysters  with  tongs  needs  perhaps  a  word  o: 
explanation.  The  oyster  tongs  look  like  an  exaggerated  pair  of  gjir 
den  rakes  with  verj-  long  metal  teeth.  They  have  slender  handle: 
from  15  to  30  feet  long.  These  handles,  flat  on  one  side,  arc  fastenet 
together  about  3  feet  above  the  teeth.  When  the  tongs  arc  let  dowr 
on  the  bottom  and  the  handles,  sticking  alx)ve  the  water,  are  open(»t 
by  the  tonger,  a  good  space  of  the  oyster  bed  may  be  inclosed 
within  the  jaws  of  the  tongs.  The  teeth  are  then  gradually  worked 
together  by  the  tonger,  who  draws  up  his  catch,  whatever  it  may  1h». 
The  small  oysters  under  lawful  size  should  be  culled  out  as  the  tong 
ing  proceeds,  and  thrown  back  into  the  water.  Otherwise  the  tongei 
becomes  lia))le  to  a  fine  at  the  hands  of  the  oyster  inspector.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that,  though  skill  may  do  nuich  to  lessen  the  .stniin, 
oyster  tonging  i.s  not  easy  work,  and  the  exposure  nmst  at  times  be 
great. 

Nor  is  the  Avork  of  the  oyster  shucker  easy.  The  shucker  stands  in 
a  kind  of  narrow  stall,  which  is  al)out  as  high  as  the  waist,  and  whidi 
has  the  bottom  raised  high  enough  to  keep  it  out  of  the  dampness  ol 
the  muddy  floor.  The  oysters  are  thrown,  by  the  men  who  bring  them 
in  in  wheelbarrows,  on  the.  long  table  before  the  shucker.  He  hokk 
the  oyster  firmly  ou  thvi  tAnblvi  with  one  hand  and  gives  it  a  amart  bloM 
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irk  of  his  knifi\  l»renking  thti  lip  of  the  shell,  oi%  without 
brc»akitij»',  iiimply  inserts  the  blade  of  his  knifi*  hetwoeii  the  .shells, 
prizc>5  tbern  open  by  a  quick  turn  of  thi?  wrijit,  piill«  otf  one  «hi»IU  tuti* 
th«^  himrt  of  ilw  oy«tt*r  loo^e  from  the  other  shell,  and  drops  it 
into  the  can  by  hi?*  side,  whik'  he  sweeps  the  empty  shells  into  a 
pile  on  the  other  side.  Skill  and  experience  count  for  much  in  this 
work,  and  ^o  docs  the  size  of  the  o^^stei^s.  With  hu>^e  oyster**  a  skill- 
ful shucker  can  open  "20  gallons  of  oysters  a  day,  which  at  20  cents  a 
gallon  would  give  him  a  wage  of  $4  a  day,  The  ejirnings  vary  from 
this  high-water  mark  to  about  40  cents  a  day  for  women  and  children. 
The  openitors  do  not  a^s  a  rule  want  their  stalls  occupied  by  inefficient 
I  members  of  the  families  of  even  good  shuckers;  but  it  is  recognissed 
'as  good  iM)lirv  to  train  g<»(»d  sluirkers;  Ikmk'c  many  child n^n  are 
I  employed.  The  shuckers  sometimes  complain  of  the  work  a**  hard 
upon  the  chest,  prolwibly  because  of*  the  constant  forward  position  of 
the  arms.  The  shucking  houses  are  mere  one-story  sheds,  but  they 
are  provided  with  stoves  and  can  be  closed,  so  that  the  shucker,  though 
handling  wet,  cold  oysters,  is  not  exposed  as  the  oyjster  tonger  isj 
neither  has  lie  as  ninch  liberty;  but  his  good  time  comes  when  the 
shucking  season  is  over  and  he  goes  home  with  the  earnings  he  has 
saved.  Then  he  disports  himself,  unless  he  be  economically  intdined, 
until  his  money  is  gone*  The  employers  report  that  many  of  the  heads 
of  fanulies  go  away  in  the  spring  with  considerable  sums  of  money, 
running  into  the  hundreds  of  dollari^i,  tied  in  bags  around  their  neek^i, 
and  that  some  of  the  improvident  among  thi\se,  and  still  more  among 
the  less  saving,  appl}'  for  financial  help  before  the  sunnner  is  over  and 
*  the  next  oyster  season  begins-  Some  of  the  large  families  constmie 
their  earnings  in  their  employers'  stores  as  fast  as  they  get  their  wages. 
One  family,  for  example,  of  12  was  called  to  the  writer'sattention  by  the 
rcmarkof  the  employer  that  the  head  of  the  family— there  were  4 shuck- 
ers in  it — earned  ^iS  a  w*eck  on  an  average,  and  would  spend  $20  a  week 
if  allowed  credit  in  the  store,  and  that  he  usually  had  nothing  left  at 
the  end  of  the  season  to  show  for  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
interesting  cases  of  profiting  by  their  ojiportunities  will  be  i*eportcd 
when  we  come  to  exandne  the  occupitions  and  wages  of  these  people. 
They  are  dif^tinctly  migratory  and  are  distinctly  characteristic  of 
the  oyster  country.  Some  of  them  go  from  oyster  shucking  in  the 
winter  to  berry  picking  in  the  late  spring  and  early  summer.  After 
leaving  a  hirge  part  of  their  earnings,  expended  in  the  ^toren  for  fcup- 
l)lies,  they  still  take  with  them,  in  the  aggregate,  a  conNiderable  sum 
jof  money  into  other  conununities*  This  money  should  certainly,  in 
large  part,  be  kept  in  the  place  where  it  i^  earned  and  where  it  iti 
needed,  but  licither  the  Negroes  nor  tho  whites  of  the  community  show 
the  proj>er  aptituiie  and  disposition  to  do  this.  The  whites  of  Litwal- 
[tou  oeighlKjrbood  do  not  avail  themselves  of  thL^  chance  for  steady 
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and  ifood  wa^^es,  tii)paivi!tly  bcH':uis<»  thov  arc  not  iisod  to  it,  ar 
hocauso  of  th(»  coiidilions  of  tln»  labor.  Anionj^  all  the  oiiiployefs  t 
the  o  shuckiiifT  establishments,  only  :5  wliitt*  shuckors  were  foin.d- 
nian  and  two  boys.  One  of  the>7e  buys,  a  slit^ht  little  fellow  of  l:*  » 
11,  said  that  he  made*  his  40  eents  a  day,  sonietinu»s  more.  Thm-  w. 
probably  no  other  way  whatever  to  be  found  in  that  whoK*  se<n<in  < 
eountry  l)y  whirh  this  boy  could  make  5^75  for  himsrlf  durin;^  tl 
winter  seas(»n.  There  are  many  white  boys  in  th'*  section  Ln-^atly  i 
nerd  of  such  help;  there  are  probably  still  mon*  whito  nn-n  in  -it 
need,  and  men  who  are  eompelled  to  work  with  their  hands  for  ili 
suj)port  and  that  of  their  families:  and  yet  both  men  and  boys  an*  Ir 
tint^  this  protitable  source  of  revenue*  remain  in  the  liands  of  mi^^n 
tory  operatives  from  another  State. 

Thi^  oy>ters  after  f»ein«r  taken  from  the  shells  are  sprea<l  on  a  ih'i 
f orated  taidc  to  drain,  and  water  from  aitesian  wells  l)ored  foi-  th 
purj)ose  is  poured  over  them  to  take  otf  tin*  oyster  li^juor  the  inoi 
rapidly.  They  are  then  parked  in  an  ahnost  solid  mass  around  i***-  i 
small,  stout  barrels,  and  are  ready  for  .shipnjent.  The  '\  Hrms  cn<r.*;/«' 
in  this  l)usincss  u<e  about  •■>.*)  tons  of  ice  a  week,  which  is  importe 
frr)m  CristleKl,  Md.  Before  beinj^  packed  in  Imrrels.  the  oysters  ar 
.sorted  as  to  size,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  buyers  in  the  dil 
fenMit  nnirkets,  for  the^e  oysters  ^^o  as  far  as  into  the  northwe>tcr 
States  beyond  Chicago.  Tlu*  tirades  which  the  operators  !»uy  ran^n»  i 
})riic  from  about  4o  cents  to  abcnit  J?l  a  bush<4.  They  sell  theshiK  ki- 
oysters  at  from  00  cents  to  >>1  .:iO  a  gallon.  It  requires,  on  the  averain 
som<»lhin)^  lik(»  a  bushel  and  a  i)eck  of  oysters  in  the  shell  to  make 
gallon  of  shucked  oysters.  Tiiere  are  various  designations  for  pjii^ 
tically  tin?  same  giades  of  oysters.  Thus  one  dealer  may  shij)  his  r.y? 
ttM's,  begimiing  with  the  small  size,  as  culls,  priines,  extras,  ami  coiuit? 
while  another  may  call  his  oysters  standards,  mediums,  selects,  an 
extra  selects;  the  counts  and  extra  selects,  respectively,  mean  the  vi^r 
large  oysters  that  cominand  fancy  ])ric.es  in  certain  market<  wh.' 
retailed  by  counting  instead  of  by  measuring.  Through  the  courir- 
of  the  steamboat  agent  and  of  the  .*5  lirms,  a  rough  estimate  of  tii 
shipments  of  oysters  from  the  Wht»alton  wharf  during  the  >eason  * 
ISiiu   liHM.)  NNus  obtained. 

During  .January  and  February  of  lUOu.  including  a  freeze  <)f  sd^iv 
4,t«s^*»  barrels  of  oyst«M's  weie  shipjx'd.  This  would  make  about  l'ojh 
barrels  for  the  s(»asi>ii  of  s  months  from  Si'ptember  to  the  la-t  « 
A]»ril  -  rather  a  low  than  a  high  estiin{it4'.  At  'JV  bushrls  to  the  tNirit 
till-  would  giv<»  r>o,ooo  l)ushels  of  shell  oysti»rs.  During  the  sani 
season  the  :J  tirms  shi()iH'(l  about  •JOO.OOO  gsillons  of  shucked  oyster- 
At  the  rate  of  a  bushel  and  a  jM'ck  of  shell  oysters  for  each  gallon  c 
shucked  oysti^rs  this  wouM  give  250,000  bushels  of  .shell  oysters,  c 
a  total  of  300,000  bushels  of  shell  oysters  distributed  from  the  Wheal 
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ton  wharf  in  the  season  of  1899-1900.  At  the  price  of  50  cents  a 
bushel  this  would  seem  to  indicate  a  disbursement  of  $150,000  for  the 
purchase  of  oysters  at  this  single  point.  From  this  great  sum  sliould 
be  deducted,  as  not  having  been  disbursed  among  the  oystermen  of 
the  vicinity,  an  amount  which  the  wn-iter  is  not  in  a  position  to  give, 
namely,  the  value  of  the  oysters  taken  from  the  beds  owned  and  culti- 
vated by  the  shippers  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
])ushels  of  oysters  were  bought  at  Whealton  in  1899-1900  and  exjwrted 
in  sailing  vessels,  of  which  no  record  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
steamboat  agent,  nor  inchided  under  the  shipments  of  the  8  firms  as 
given  above. 

In  addition  to  the  oyster  lands  of  the  shippers,  a  large  number  of 
acres  of  the  river  ))ottom  near  Whealton  are  under  cultivation  by  men 
who  hav(»  leased  them  from  the  State  and  the  cultivation  of  which  has 
made  this  great  supply  of  oysters  possi})le  in  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  injury  to  the  beds  from  the  dredging  of  some  years  ago. 
A  great  part  of  the  monc^y  dis])ursed  for  the  purchase  of  oysters  goes 
to  them,  and  not  directly  to  the  oystermen  of  I^itwalton.  Hut  many 
of  the  Litwalton  oystermen  are  employed  ])y  these  cultivators  at  high 
wages  which  yield,  in  the  long  run,  perhaps,  as  nuich  as  the  men  would 
make  working  for  themselves  under  favorable  conditions.  Of  course, 
also,  many  oysters  from  otlier  parts  of  the  river  are  l)ought  at  Wheal- 
ton. When  all  these  deductions  are  made,  there  is  still  left  of  the 
total  disbursements  for  the  purchase  of  oysters  at  Whealton,  a  large 
sum  which  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  Negro  oystermen  of  the  Litwal- 
ton neighlx)rhood  -a  nuich  larger  sum,  it  is  thought  as  the  result  of 
other  inquiries,  than  would  appear  from  the  answers  of  these  oyster- 
men to  the  queries  of  the  schedule.  This  discrej)uncy,  if  discrepancy 
it  be,  would  result  easily  and  naturally  in  most  cases  from  the  fact 
that  the  oystermen  had  to  make  an  estimate  of  their  earnings  in  answer 
to  the  thirty-third  question  as  to  wages,  and  this  estimate  was  in  many 
cases  probably  too  low,  with  all  the  contingencies  of  wind  and  weather 
tiiken  into  consideration.  This  element  of  uncertainty,  leaving  a 
})road  margin  of  doubt  around  the  report  of  wages,  was  unavoidable. 
The  discrepancy  is  not  lielievinl  to  be  so  serious  as  to  vitiate  the  sul)- 
stantial  value  of  the  report  of  wages. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  seen  that  the  relations  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  chief  la))oring  element  to  the  central  industr}^  of  this  com- 
munity are  quite  diifen»nt.  One  part,  the  Litwalton  Negroes,  the 
extractive  laboi  element,  is  permanent  and  has  a  characteristic  com- 
munity life  of  its  own;  the  other  part,  the  Whealton  Negroes,  the 
manufac^turing  labor  element,  is  migratory  and  has  no  such  diaracter- 
istic  community  life  as  need  call  for  extended  remark  in  this  paper, 
except  with  respect  to  its  economic  v\>^pects.  TVi^  x^^V  ^ovMecvxixjS^N  N?5l^ 
of  the  abuckers  is  in  Maryland.    This  dWvivoTi  ol  VXi'^XaXiOt  ^^xsjl^xj^*^^ 
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said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Chesapeake  o\'ster  growing  and  oyster 
shucking  region. 

The  Litwalton  neighborhood,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  tiic 
county,  feels  the  effects  of  the  influx  of  summer  visitoi's,  particularlv 
at  the  camp-meeting  time  in  August. 

The  present  study  folloAvs  the  lines  of  the  Famiville,  Virginia,  and 
the  Sandy  Spring,  Mar3iand,  studies,  and  comparisons  are  institutive 
where  found  practicable  and  profitable. 

In  the  Sandy  Spring  report  it  was  said:  ''  In  the  case  of  Fannvillo  w. 
have  a  small  urban  community  of  Negroes  with  immediate  agriculture 
interests  and  surroundings.  In  the  case  of  Sandy  Spring  we  have  ui 
approximately  equal  group  of  agricultural  Negroes  with  semiurlian  sur 
roundings  and  interests. 'X^^)  In  the  case  of  the  Litwalton- Whealto! 
neighborhood,  there  is  a  group  of  Negroes  somewhat  smaller  in  th; 
aggregate,  who,  with  agricultural  surroundings  and  interestis,  sulisi.s 
chiefly  by  one  industry.  This  industry  is,  for  half  of  this  aggregate 
group,  extractive,  and  controls  their  economic  and  social  life  for  t!i( 
greater  part  of  the  year;  for  the  other  half,  the  industry"  may  Ix^  Kii. 
to  be  manufacturing  and  controls  their  economic  life  for  half  lh( 
3'ear,  after  which  they  return  to  their  own  social  and  domestic  life 
This  division  of  the  whole  group  is,  as  has  already  been  said,  chamctoris 
tic  of  the  section  and  of  the  population. 

It  will  appear  as  the  study  jn-oceeds  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sand\ 
Spring  stud}^  the  schedule  did  not  always  j'ield  results  of  sufBcieiil 
value  to  be  elaborated  by  tables  and  full  discussion.  With  some  dif 
ferences  of  arrangement,  the  same  schedule  of  questions  as  for  Sandv 
Spring  was  used,  as  follows: 

FAMILY    JNQriRIKS. 

1.  Number  of  family  in  order  of  visitation? 

2.  Number  of  persons  in  this  family? 

3.  Deaths  during  year  in  this  family? 

4.  Deaths  during  past  live  years? 

5.  Kind  and  size  of  house — number  of  rooms? 
().  Docs  this  family  own  this  house? 

7.  Does  this  family  own  any  house  or  land — how  much? 

8.  Value  of  such  house  or  land? 

9.  How  long  has  family  owned  this  j)roi)erty? 

10.  Rent  paid  here  per  month? 

11.  Church  memlx?r}?hip  or  attondanco? 

INDIViniAL    INQUIKIES. 

12.  Name? 

13.  Kelationship  to  head  of  family? 

14.  Sex? 

15.  Age  at  nearest  birthday? 

16.  Conjugal  condition^ 

17.  If  married,  how  olteu*?  
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18.  Mother  of  how  many  children  (bom  livhig)? 

19.  Number  of  them  Hving? 

20.  Where  are  such  children  now? 

21.  Births  during  year? 

22.  Place  of  birth? 

23.  length  of  residence  in  this  community? 

24.  Free  or  slave  in  18d5 — how  long? 

25.  Lengtli  of  residence  in  this  house? 

26.  ^lonths  in  school  during  the  year? 

27.  Able  to  read  English? 

28.  Able  to  write  English? 

29.  Sick  during  year — cause? 

30.  Number  of  days  sick? 

31.  AVanting  or  defective  in  mind,  sight,  hearing,  speech;  maimed  or  deformed — 
in  what  respect? 

32.  Usual  profession,  trade,  or  occupation? 

33.  Usual  wages  at  above? 

34.  Weeks  unemployed  during  year? 

35.  Working  for  self/ 

86.  Worked  at  how  many  places  during  year? 

37.  Worked  at  how  many  places  during  last  five  years? 

38.  Worked  at  same  place  for  five  years  or  longer — how  long? 

One  other  remark  must  be  made  before  taking  up  the  discussion  of 
the  tables.  In  the  Sandy  Spring  study  considerable  stress  was  laid  on 
domestic  service  and  its  relation  to  the  whole  community.  Necessarily, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  two  communities,  attention  was  called  to  the 
absence  of  the  domestic  service  element  in  the  Farmville  study,  and 
reasons  were  assigned  why  domestic  service  should  receive  careful 
attention  in  a  study  of  this  nature.  In  the  present  study  domestic  serv- 
ice is  so  nearly  absent  from  the  life  of  the  community  that  it  would  be 
labor  lost  to  attempt  to  follow  it  up  closel3\  What  little  there  is  has 
for  both  races  all  the  irritating  features  that  are  found  elsewhere. 

Seventeen  white  families  in  the  Litwalton  neighborhood  usually  try 
to  have  servants.  Of  those,  8  had,  at  the  time  of  this  investigation, 
no  servants,  and  2  had  white  servants.  Of  the  remaining  7  families, 
2  had  as  servants  children  of  12  and  18  years  of  age,  and  1  family  was 
what  may  ])e  called  a  case  of  survival — that  is,  a  famil}'  of  old  people 
in  which  an  old  servant,  a  cook,  was  living  and  had  been  living  for 
30  years.  The  remaining  4  families  were  not  investigated.  The 
domestic  service,  equally  fleeting  and  sought  after,  was  roundly 
denounced  by  the  housekeepers  as  incompetent,  dishonest,  and  unre- 
liable. On  the  other  hand,  domestic  service  for  the  whites  is  ridiculed 
and  spoken  of  with  contempt  b}'  the  Negroes  of  the  community. 
Hence  its  pmctical  absence  from  the  neighborhood.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  camp-meeting  time,  probably  regarded  as  an  extm  occasion, 
a  number  of  Negroes,  inaccessible  at  other  times,  go  into  temporary 
service,  which  they  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  oyster  season  in 
September. 
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Amonf,^tlio  No«:(:roos  tlH»inscIv<»s  there  are  10  i 
SOILS  of  l)otli  sexes,  who  oeeupv  the  position 
fLiinilies  with  wliom  Ihey  respeetively  live.  S 
sire  oil  ret^uhir  waj^es  as  hii)orers,  and  hav 
been  so  euiployed  for  years.  It  is  not  so  el 
of  the,  otliers  are  to  the  respective  families,  b 
tern  of  serviee  of  ^rn^roes  to  Nej^roe.s  wits  !m 
Siii<l  to  ))e  the  ease*  in  Farniville.  (a)  Sueh  a  sy 
easily  <,rrow  out  of  the  habit  of  the  more  prosiKi 
Bien  to  aid  them  in  tonj,'in<:f  for  oyster.s  in  the 
and  (*mplo3'ee  worked  pleasanth'  and  prolital 
oysters,  their  relationship  would  naturally  conti 
work  of  the  eonuuunity  in  those  eases  in  whiel 
owner  or  tiie  eultivator  of  suftieient  land  to  m: 
desirahh;  or  neeessary .  Three  of  these  youngs  ir 
ht'cn  hired  all  the  year  round,  for  larger  wag( 
for  sinalhu-  waj^es  in  tiie  summer  months,  and 
for  fnmi  4  to  s  years.  There  are  11  of  these 
help  of  som<^  kiiul. 

The  Faruiville  investij^'sitor  says:  "At  the  ? 
modi^.ieatioii  of  the  domestir-serviee  system  i 
wiuih  may  nn^an  nuirh  in  tiie  futui*e,  and  that  i 
themsclvi's  are  l)eiirinnin<^  to  hire  sen'ants.  Tei 
viilr  Ne<rroe>  re^rularly  hin»  one  servant  each,  ji 
a  woman  to  holp  oeeasionally.  This  system  is,  1 
from  the  hirin*;-  of  Xeuroes  by  whites.  The  ei: 
no  n»s]){'(t  dcspis.'  common  lalM)r  or  mc^nial  dut 
selves  have  performed  sueh  work  all  th<Mr  lives, 
a  iieiirhl)or's  dauj^diter,  whom  they  know  and  lik 
is  a  incumber  of  the  family.  Thus  there  crrows 
Hkt»  that  in  New  Kn*,dand  or  in  imrts  of  (lermar 
work  is  honored.  At  the  same  time,  the  Ne<j 
m'mpathize  with  the  eom[)laints  of  the  whites  as 
In  this  way,  j)ossibly,  the  one  eireumstanee  whie 
.nerves  to  ruin  domestic  serviee  in  the  South  ma 
the  makin<r  of  the  term  '  Nej^ro'  an<I  'servant' 

If  the  de\  (dopment  (d"  a  "help"  system  aiiir 
selves  would  tend  to  imi)rove  the  domestic  m 
-liould  eertairdy  receive  all  i)ossible  <»ncouni;;ei 
lion.  IJut  will  the  servants  of  the  domestic  si" 
better  or  more  contented  for  knowinji^  that  tlie  s( 
'rvicc  of  the  well-to-do  blacks  are  called  "heli 
Hient  different  from  that  received  in  the  house: 

f/Stv  Hiilk'lin  No.  H,  i»ajtn.'  21. 
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doubtful.  Indeed,  is  it  not  likely  that  such  a  distinction,  with  its  cor- 
respondent diffei-enee,  would  make  the  donie.sticc  service  for  the  whites 
still  more  obnoxious  to  the  young  Negroes  i  To  be  treated  ^'  practically 
as  a  meml)er  of  the  family ''  is  w^hat  any  fairly  efficient  young  colored 
house  girl  may  expect  as  a  "  help"  in  a  Southern  Negro  family,  and  what 
no  colored  house  gii'l,  efficient  or  inefficient,  may  as  a  seiTant  expect 
in  any  Southern  white  family.  Whether  this  l)e  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
the  plain  fact,  and  it  does  no  goo<l  to  mistake  or  to  misstate  this  fact, 
or  to  think  it  may  be  explained  away  by  the  suggestion  of  some  other 
condition,  actual  or  possible.  The  truth  is  that  people  do  not  like 
domestic  service,  either  for  th(*mselves  or  for  others,  whether  they 
honor  housework  or  not;  and  henc^e  they  get  somebody  else  to  do  the 
housework  for  them,  if  they  can.  Housework  is  honored  in  Sandy 
Spring,  {(t)  where  the  Quaker  mothers  teach  it  to  their  daughters,  who 
then  straightwa}'  try  to  find  servants  who  shall  do  the  work  for  them. 
And  so  it  goes  the  world  over.  The  first  Negro  millionaire  in  the  United 
States  will  have  servants  in  his  house,  and  not  "helps;"  the  well-to-do 
Negro  hotel  keepers  now  in  business  have  servants,  and  not  ''helps." 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Negro  is  to  learn  the  facts,  and  not 
the  fancies,  of  his  own  economic  life  and  of  his  environment  as  they 
actimlly  exist  at  the  present  time  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  Litwalton  the  ridicule  of  (Unuestic  service  for  the  whites  by  the 
Negroes  makes  it  i)ractically  imix)ssible  that  there  should  be  good 
domestic  service  by  Negroes  in  that  neighborhood.  This  seems  to 
be  a  direct  result  of  the  conjparative  rapidity  and  ejise  with  which 
the  ovster  Negro  can,  if  he  chooses,  make  himself  and  his  family  inde- 
pendentof  his  white  neighbor.  Economic  independence,  then,  whether 
in  Farmviile  or  Litwalton.  leads  to  segregation  of  the  races,  and  also 
to  the  imitation  by  the  well-to-do  blacks,  of  the  conditions  of  life 
found  among  the  well-to-do  whites.  That  s<»ems  to  Iw  the  whole  story 
told  by  the  facts  report(»d  in  this  i-onnection. 

A(IE,  SEX,  AM)  BIRTHPLACE  OF  NECtUO  POPFLATION. 

The  total  luunlKM-  of  Negrixvs  reported  in  the  Litwalton-Whealton 
district  as  to  age,  sex,  and  !)irthplace  was  847.  Probably  50  omissions 
should  be  added.  As  has  been  explained  in  the  preceding  remarks, 
the  Litwalton  and  Whealton  divisions  of  this  district  are  so  distinct 
that  they  will  not  be  tai)ulated  together. 

Of  the  40G  negroes  of  Litwalton  there  were  3J>1  who  rei>orted  as  to 
sex,  as  shown  in  the  table  following.  Of  these  there  were  21G  males 
and  175  females,  a  proportion  of  810.2  females  to  every  1,000  males. 
This  is  a  remarkable  proportion.  Sandy  Spring  and  Fannville,  points 
of  concentmtion,  show,  respectively,  1,053  and  1,048  females  to  every 

aSc^  BuUetiu  32,  pages  7^  asv^%^. 
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1,000  males,  about  100  females  in  each  case  above  the  average  for  the 
United  States— 952.8  females  to  every  1,000  males.(a)  But  Litwalton 
shows  14:2.6  females  per  1,000  males,  or  nearly  15  per  cent,  less  than 
the  general  population  for  the  whole  country,  and  more  than  2ih) 
females  per  1,000  males  less  than  Farmville  and  Sandy  Spring.  This 
seems  to  indicate  a  large  emigration  of  females. 

The  place  of  birth  of  the  population  will  make  this  clearer.  Of  the 
406  persons  enumerated,  333  were  born  in  Litwalton  and  15  in  Lan- 
caster County  outside  of  Litwalton,  a  total  of  348,  or  85.71  per  cent; 
30,  or  7.39  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Richmond 
and  Northumberland;  18,  or  4.43  per  cent,  were  from  elsewhere  iti 
Virginia;  that  is,  97.53  per  cent  are  from  the  neighborhood  and  the 
State.  Three  are  from  Maryland,  1  from  Louisiana,  1  from  South 
Carolina,  and  5  are  not  reported.  This  recapitulation  shows  a  very 
small  movement  of  population  into  the  community,  the  45  i>ersons 
from  Lancaster  County  outside  of  Litwalton  and  from  Northumberland 
and  Richmond  Counties  being  brought  in  by  what  may  be  called  the 
neighborhood  movement  resulting  chiefly  from  marriage.  The  excels 
of  males  over  females  does  not  come  from  any  large  excess  of  males  in 
the  immigration;  for  of  the  73  persons,  including  5  of  unknown  phu^ 
of  birth,  reported  as  having  come  into  the  neighborhood,  37  are  males 
and  36  are  females.  Among  the  women  immigrants,  20  appear  to  have 
been  brought  in  as  wives  of  residents  and  to  have  been  living  in  the 
community  for  some  time.  Among  the  men  about  half  a  dozen  \'oung 
unmarried  immigrants  are  reported,  and  about  half  a  dozen  more, 
judging  by  their  names,  should  have  been  reported  as  immigrants  and 
not  as  natives.  This  would  show  a  small  immigration  of  young  men. 
The  explanation  of  the  anomaly  seems  to  be  the  emigration,  temporan' 
or  permanent,  of  the  young  women. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  age  periods  and  sex,  the  numlK?r  of 
Negroes  of  each  sex  from  whom  reports  were  obtained: 

NUMBER  OF  NEGROES  IN  LITWALTON  FROM  WHOM  REPORTS  WERE  OBTAINED,  BY  AGE 

PERIODS  AND  SEX,  1901. 


Age  pcri(xls. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1       Age  poriotls. 

Main?. 

Females. 

Total. 

Uniler  1  year 

1  to  4  years 

6  to  9  years 

2 
18 
'25 
33 
19 
42 
20 
21 

4 

18 
27 
27 
15 
23 
21 
16 

6 

a36 

652 

o60 

34 

65 

41 

37 

1  50  to  69  years 

60  to  69  years 

70  to  79  years 

80  to  89  years 

Age  not  reported.. 

Total 

12 
10 
3 
2 
9 

9 
3 

4 

21 
13 
7 

10  to  15  years 

2 

16  to  19  years 

8 

e\l 

20to29  vears 

30to39years 

•216 

175  .           W3»l 

40  to  49  years 

a  Not  incliuling  2,  sex  not  reported. 
b  Not  lucluding  5,  se-\  not  reported. 


c  Not  including  6,  sex  not  reported. 
d  Nut  including  15,  sex  not  reported. 


There  are  lOtt  males  of  voting  age,  and  177  children  (i)  of  the  legal 
school  age  (5  to  20,  inclusive),  and  134  (i)  of  the  usual  school  age  (6  to 

aCf.  Bulletin  No.  32,  page  57. 
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15).  Eighty  out  of  82  families  reported  as  to  length  of  residence  in 
Litwalton.  Five  had  been  living  there  from  5  to  10  years,  10  from 
15  to  21  years,  31  from  21  to  36  years,  34  for  36  years  or  longer. 
Four-fifths  of  the  families  have  been  living  in  the  neighborhood  for 
more  than  21  years;  or,  to  conform  to  the  reports  for  Farmville  and 
Sandy  Spring,  onl}"  about  one-fifth  of  the  population  has  come  in  from 
the  outside  since  1880,  as  compared  with  a  little  more  than  one-fourth 
in  the  case  of  Sandy  Spring  and  with  one-half  in  the  case  of  Farm- 
ville. (a) 

The  following  comparative  table  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and 
Farmville  shows  the  movement  of  the  younger  population: 

NEGROES  IN  LITWALTON,  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  FARMVILLE  FROM  WHOM  REPORTS 
WERE  OBTAINED,  BY  AGE  PERIODS  AND  SEX. 

[This  tabic  docs  not  Include  66  persons  at  Sandy  Spring  and  75  at  Farmville,  mostly  women  in 

domestic  service.] 


Age  perio'ls. 


Under  1  year 

1  to  9  years 

10  to  19  years 

20  to  29  years 

30  to  39  years 

40  to  49  years 

50  to  59  years 

eo  to  69  years 

70  to  79  years 

80  to  89  years 

90  to  100  years 

100  years  or  over  .. 
Age  not  reported . . 


Total. 


Litwalton,  Va.,  1901. 


Males. 


216 


Fc-     I 
males.  , 


Total. 


4  I 

45  I 

42 

23 

21 

16 
9  I 
3  I 


17 


175  I 


391 


Sandy  Spring,  Md.,  1899.     Farmville,  Va.,  1897. 


Ma^^«-    males.    Tot.il. 


8  ' 
125  i 
107 
47 
41 
40 
27 
21 

8 

3 

1 


8 


17 
124 
112 
61 
45 
34 
22 
17 


10 


436 


459 


25 

249 

219 

108 

86 

74 

49 

88 

16 

11 

2 


18 


Males. 


12 

127 

182 

87 

53 

47 

44 

23 

14 

3 

1 

1 

4 


Fe- 
males. 


12 

150 

147 

101 

67 

55 

52 

24 

15 

3 


627 


Total. 


24 

277 

329 

188 

120 

102 

96 

47 

29 

6 

1 

1 

5 


1,226 


For  the  period  from  10  to  19  ^^ears  as  compared  with  Litwalton, 
Sandy  Spring,  with  more  than  twice  the  population,  shows  a  little  over 
twice  the  number  of  3'oung  males  and  almo.st  three  times  the  number 
of  young  females;  and  Farmville,  with  a  little  over  three  times  the 
population,  shows  more  than  three  times  the  number  of  young  males 
and  three  and  a  half  the  number  of  young  females.  For  the  period 
from  20  to  29  3^ears  Litwalton  has  a  large  excess  of  males  over 
females,  while  in  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville  the  males  number  less 
than  the  females.  Comparing  the  three  localities  for  this  period  we 
find  that  Sandy  Spring  has  only  5  more  males  than  Litwalton  and 
Farmville  a  little  over  twice  as  many,  while  Sand}'  Spring  has  over 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many  females,  and  Farmville  more  than  four 
times  as  many.  The  decade  from  40  to  50  shows  an  excess  of  males 
over  females  in  both  Litwalton  and  Sandy  Spring.  This  would  seem 
to  show  a  small  immigration  of  males,  though  it  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  emigration  of  the  females.  The  domestic-service  elements  for 
SsLudy  Spring  and  Farmville  have  been  excluded  from  this  table.     Were 
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they  included,  the  snitill  proportion  of  young  women  at  Lit  waltun  w<>\M 
he  still  more  clearly  shown;  hut,  as  it  is,  the  lar<^  emi«»i*iition  <»f  the 
Litwalton  youn<r  women  seems  evident.  They  return  in  many  <iim's  to 
he  married,  or  arc  married  soon  after  returnin«r.  Some  of  tht*  ycuini: 
men  emigrate  permanently*  hut  the  freedom  of  the  oyster  tonj^er's  Wio 
and  its  prolits  when  followed  regularly  scorn  to  prove  more  attnietive 
to  the  majority  of  the  young  men  than  moix»  regular  wages  «d>i^\vhrrr. 
One  young  man,  just  married  and  }ust  settling  himself  in  a  little  hoim- 
for  which  he  was  ])aying,  stated  that  he  had  been  earning  i^l  a  wtik 
for  two  and  a  half  months  the  previous  summer  in  a  Ualtiniore  iron 
foundry  and  had  given  up  that  rate  of  wagi»s  to  go  hack  to  Litwalton 
and  the  oysterman's  life.  He  claimed,  it  should  he  said,  that  h*-  wn- 
averaging  i?'JO  a  month  for  0  months  at  oy storing. 

The  next  table  gives  the  percentage  in  dilferent  age  i>eriiKL>  of  tl:f 
Negroes  of  Litwalton  in  comparison  with  Negroes  and  with  i>tln'r  pfiji- 
ulations  elsewhere: 

Pi:il  CMNT  IN  DIFFKKKNT  A<iK    I'KIiI()I>S   (iF   XEOUOKS   IN   l.rrWAl.ToN.  .-AMiV  >?  r'N- 
AND  FARMVILI.E.  AN1»  OF  TOTAL  \\  Pri.ATloN  IN  VAUlof'S  OKNTKIES. 


[Th<-  iH  r  (M'liis  fc»r  Lii\v;»Uoii.  Sjiinly  !r;»r!;>fc:.  inul  Fannvillo  iirc  CdmniitiMl  fr«iiii  ^.-l.ciliil< 
an-  t:ik«'n  Iroiii  tlu'  Initid  '^tatf> Vi-n.-us  i.i  IstAtj-mi  Muvo.-njilh  >  StMtistir<«4tii«l  >«• 


'';  ii.*-.-; 
■jiili-t-y. 


»''^;V"-      Sprh..;  i     villc.     '  j.'X,  1  ,.«-,    ...■rn.a„>    lr,.l 1,     r....  ■ . 

StutcM.^/j-.!  tiuitej*. 

.____        _     '_    __i 

1  '  I 

rnclor  10  vear.- '^5.07          ai.2l  ■        H.bl          iW.>2  i:4.2s  '2i.-2  '  "JL-S  17' 

1(»  t(i  r.»  vcji rs 25.  U7           '24. 97  :        2f>. «           'S\  IS  'Jl.  70  'JD.  7  I  •S\.  I  1 7.  I 

LVtu-J*.*  votirs !        li;.l»7           1'J.31  1        l.S.yi           17.40  18.25  li'..2  li;.J  '■*',.', 

:j(H'»;;«»  vniiN! :        10.71'          y.Ml            9.7V          U.lV  13.18,  12.7  10.  S  J.s.h 

lOtti  l'.)vrMrs 1          y.Ofi            K41  I          s.:^2            7.S9  9.1.')  10.4  V^.s  IJ.:. 

:a)  1. 1  :.a  \vi\  r< .',.  IH  ,          T).  OO  I          7.  ?4            4. 92  0. 38  7.  ?<  i  K.  -'>  I- ».  1 

w)t. .♦;■.» vfur* :5.oy         •!..•«  i       a.M         a.ss  '6.9*  5.21  <;.o  7.'. 

70  ycai««or«.)Vfr I'.li'*  ■          :;.:J1  |          H.  Ui            2. -25  2..'j2  2.8  4.  It  ^O 


Total IIHKOO         l«iO.0t»  I       loO.OO         100.00         100.00  100.0,         lOO.O  I'".' 

n  Nino  lu-r^oii"*  for  wlimn  aj?f  but  not  m-x  \%:i^  nji«)riv'd  an.*  iiirliKktl  in  the  tifs'iln-s  <»ii  which  iiji*» 
]UT  v{.'U{>i  jirt-  l»i>o».l. 
M*fr>!iiis  oi  Nf'irro  'lix-rnl.  Chinosi*.  Jap;in<'«-i.-.  ajul  i-ivilizJL'fl  IikUaiis. 

The  perciMitages  for  the  two  decades,  from  :20  to  30  and  from  oo  lo 
40,  approach  nearer  the  percentages  for  the  Negro  iM>pulation  of  the 
Tiiited  States  than  in  the  case  of  either  Sandy  Spring  or  FarmviUe  in 
s])it(»  of  the  small  pro})oition  of  young  women  shown  by  the  cominira- 
tivr  table  for  Litwaltoji.  Sandy  Spring,  and  Fannvillo  just  proccdintr. 

Tor  tJH^  Wbealton  part  of  the  district  it  was  found  nnpnicticaldo  to 
go  in  among  the  sbuckers  and  interrupt  the  business  of  their  employer- 
to  tbc  (»xt(rit  that  wouhl  have  been  necressiiry  to  make  an  individual 
canvass  of  th(»  Ja^ads  of  families.  Nor  was  it  necessary.  One  shuck- 
ing house  was  substantially  a  facsimile  of  the  othen*,  and,  as;  the 
economic  account  of  the  employees  was  the  imoortant  matter,  a  reli- 
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able  statement  of  their  funeral  conditions  of  life  was  obtained  from 
their  employers,  juj  well  Jis  the  statement  of  their  ages.  The  pay  rolls 
would  give  the  wages  merely;  Imt  the  interest  of  the  employer  did 
not  stop  with  the  payment  of  the  wages,  for  he  found  it  very  desirable 
to  know  whom  he  (*ould  carry  on  the  books  of  his  store,  when  an 
emi)loyee  was  not  prepared  to  jmy  cash,  and  whom  he  could  not  safely 
cnnlit  till  a  future  i^a}'  d&y.  The  result  wjis  that  the  employers  or 
their  I'lerks  knew  personally  every  head  of  family,  the  number  in  his 
family,  and  whether  the}-  were  available  as  shuckers  or  desirable  as 
store  customers. 

Of  the  441  of  these  Negro  employees  and  their  dependents  340 
rt^ported  as  to  sex.  Of  these,  22(»  were  mules  and  114  were  females. 
The  age  and  sex  detjiils  for  110  of  them,  a  little  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  popidation,  are  as  given  in  the  following  table: 

NCMBKR  OF  NKUROES  IN  WHE.VLTON  FIJOM  WHOM  UFIPORTS  WEKK  OBTAINEU.  BV  AGE 

I'EIilODS  AND  SKX.  lUOl. 


AjiTf  i>ori<MN. 


1  to  4  years 

5  to  9  years 

10  to  1*  yvnn  . . . 
16  to  10  ycarx  . . . 
20  to  'J^  ycATs  . . . 
»)  to  ."W  Vfun* . . . 
40  to  49  S'Cttrn  . . . 


Males.      Females 


Total. 


.Vgc  jM-riutls. 


l\ 

10 

21  ! 


2  '  .jO  toWyewrs 

«2  I 

^22  Totiil 

14      Ak«' "otieiK)rte<l.. 

29  J 

2H  '  (JruiKl  total  . 


Males. 
2 

Females. 
3 

Total. 
5 

60 
r/l(iO 

44 

c70 

Clio 

(/22G  I 


:  114 


Ui^W 


a  Not  inelndingr  2,  sex  not  reported. 

b  Xot  including  3,  sex  not  rei»orted. 

('Not  inolading  5,  sex  not  reported. 

d  Including  1 1,  age  not  reported,  but  too  yonng  to  work,  probably  under  12  ye>in<  of  age. 

e  Including  2(5,  ago  not  reported,  but  too  yonug  to  work,  proUibly  under  12  yvAiti  of  age. 

/Including 40.  age  not  rept»rted.  but  too  young  to  work,  pnibably  under  12  j-ean*  of  age:  bnt  not 
including  9ft  children,  age  and  sex  not  reported.  Of  tlu'  latter  numbt*r  4f>  were  engage<l  in  siiuekiug 
oysters,  while  61  were  t<K)  young  to  work,  probably  under  12  years  of  iige. 

;; Including  4<l.  age  not  rnportetl.  but  tot^  young  to  work,  pn>lMibly  under  12  y^ars  (»f  age;  but  not 
including  5  children  from  5  to  ir»  yrars  oi  age,  sex  not  reporteil,  and  9f».  age  and' sex  not  reported.  Of 
the  latter  number  45  were  engaged  in  shucking  oysters,  wliile  51  were  too  young  to  work,  probal>ly 
under  12  years  of  age. 

As  might  be  expected  in  a  transient  laboring  population,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  to  females  wa-<  high,  alnnit  501  females  toc^very  1,(XH) 
males. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BIRTHS,  AND  DEATHS. 


The  following  table  f(»r  Litwalton  shows  that  of  the  18:^  males  over 
15  years  of  age  who  returned  answei's,  51),  or  44.7  per  cent,  were 
single;  64,  or  48.5  i)cr  cent,  were  married;  7,  or  5.3  per  cent,  were 
widowed,  and  2,  or  J. 5  \yQv  cent,  were  living  separated  from  their 
wives.  Of  the  !)}♦  women  reporting,  24,  or  24.2  per  eent,  were  single; 
65,  or  05.7  per  eent,  were  married;  S,  or  8.1  per  cent,  were  widowed; 
and  2,  or  2  per  cent,  were  sejMirated. 
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CONJUGAL  CON'DITIOX    BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS.  OF 


Aire  i»cricxl!!. 


15  to  19  vears 

20  to  29  years 

30  to  39  years 

40  to  49  years 

50  lo  .i9  yean? 

60  to  69  years 

70  to  79  year>« 

W  to  89  years 

Age  not  reported . 


Males. 


22 
33  I 

1 

2 

1 


^  I 
16 

10  1. 


Sejia- 
rated.  ; 


Singh 


Total . 


59 


W 


This  table  muy  be  profitably  compared  with 
for  Sandy  Sprin<.^  {(f)  In  Sandy  Spring  33  pe 
single;  in  Litwalton,  44.7  per  cent;  in  Sandy  1 
married;  in  Litwalton,  48.5  per  cent.  In  Sail 
single  men,  00  per  cent,  were  under  20  years  of 
not  marriageable;  in  Litwalton,  22  out  of  50,  c 
20  years  of  age.  The  disproportion  is  notewort 
per  cent  of  the  females,  or  alK)ut  the  same  as  fo 
in  Litwalton,  24.2  ix*r  cent,  or  20.5  \^y  cent  I 
in  Sandy  Spring,  54  per  cent  of  the  females,  oi 
the  male<,  were  married;  in  Litwalton,  05.7  p 
more  tlian  for  the  males.  In  Sandy  Spring  4 
females  were  under  20;  in  Litwalton,  75  per  c 

The  decade  from  20  to  30  presenti?  the  strong 
Spring,  out  of  52  men  between  20  and  30  yea 
percent,  were  or  had  Ijeen  married,  and  48  j 
Litwalton,  out  of  42  men,  !♦,  or  21  per  cent,  we 
and  7V>  per  cent  were  single.  The  matter  is  re 
women.  In  Sandy  Spring,  out  of  83  women 
48  or  58  per  cent,  were  or  had  been  married; 
women,  21  were  or  had  ])een  married. 

The  decades  from  30  on  do  not  seem  to  cs 
unless  it  be  to  note  that  with  two  exceptions 
Litwalton  seems  to  have  escajxHl  matrimony  af 
age  of  30. 

It  seems  that  the  emigration  of  the  young 
has  left  the  supply  unecjual  to  the  demand,  a 
pHMiiium  among  the  Negroes  of  that  communi 

It  is  of  some  inten\st  to  compare  the  Litwa 
table  of  (»onjugal  cor?dition.  The  decade  from  : 
ville.  as  well  as  for  Litwalton,  a  large  excess  ol 
55  single  as  against  tM  married  m<»n.  Hut  the 
a  drarth  of  marriageable  women  (i). 
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single  women  and  3  widows  as  against  54  married  women  of  the  same 
ago.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  of  the  '*7o  servants,  most!}'  young 
women,"  in  domestic  service  in  Farmville,  we  suppose  that  40  should 
be  properly  assigned  to  this  decade,  we  should  then  have  87  single 
women  and  widows  as  against  54  married  women.  Some  such  pro- 
portion would  seem  to  represent  the  possible  conjugal  condition  at 
Farmville  more  accuratel}^  than  the  figures  of  the  table,  and  it  brings 
out  more  emphatically  the  contrast  of  the  Litwalton  condition.  The 
excess  of  the  young  unmarried  men  and  women  in  Farmville  may 
be  due  to  town  life  as  compared  with  country  life,  but  the  excess  of 
young  unmarried  men  in  Litwalton  is  evidently  due  to  a  lack  of  women 
for  them  to  marr3\ 

In  the  following  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negroes  of  Lit- 
walton is  compared  with  that  of  the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring  and  of 
Farmville  and  of  the  population  of  various  foreign  countries.  The 
table  includes  persons  of  15  3'ears  of  age  or  over. 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  NEGROES   OF   LITWALTON,   SANDY  SPRING,  AND  FARM- 
VILLE, AND  OF  THE  I'OPULATION  OF  VARIOUS  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES,  BY  SEX. 

[The  per  cents  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Sprinjr,  and  Farmville  are  compiited  from  schedulen;  those  for 
foreiarn  countrieH  are  taken  from  Mayo-Sraith's  Statistics  and  Sociologry.  The  tigiircH  for  divorced  are 
not  shown  for  the  f<»roijrn  countries.  This  table  does  not  include  tJ5  persons  at  Sandy  Spring  "Und  75 
at  Farmville,  mostly  women  in  domestic  service.] 


Civil  division. 


Litwalton . 


Sandy  Spring. 

Farmville 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain  . 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 


Per  cent  of  males  15  years  of     Per  cent  of  females  15  years 
age  or  over.  |  of  age  or  over. 


Single. 


Marric-d.i     ^Idj^ 


Single. 

Married. 

Wid- 
owed. 

24.2 

65.7 

5  8.1 

25.1 

60.9 

dll.9 

32.1 

45.4 

/  19.4 

30.0 

55.3 

14.7 

36.5 

50.8 

12.4 

37.3 

50.9 

11.8 

22.0 

62.8 

15.0 

43.5 

42.1 

14.4 

33.2 

53.2 

13.6 

a  Also  1. 5  per  cent  separated. 
6  Also  2  per  cent  separated, 
c  Also  2. 9  per  cent  separated. 


d  Also  2. 1  per  cent  sepamted. 
f  Also  3. 4  per  cent  separated. 
/  Also  3. 1  per  cent  separated. 


In  the  following  table  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  Negro  popula- 
tion of  Litwalton  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Negroes  of  Sand}'  Spring 
and  of  Farmville,  and  with  that  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States.     Only  persons  20  years  of  age  or  over  are  considered. 
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COSJUfiAL  CONDITION  <^F  THK  NK^UOl-S  OF   L1T\V.VLT«)N.  SANDY  SPRING.  KARMVIU.I 
AND  OF  TIIK  riHTLATION  OF  TIIK  I'NITED  STATES.  BY  SF-X. 

(The  per  rents  for  Litwalton.  Siiiulv  Spring,  and  Fumivlllc  nrv  ti'RiimtiNl  from  M^hctluh-s:  llnr-o  U 
tho  I'nittMl  StuU'M  are  lakrn  from  thf  Tnilfd  .<t;itc?*  c«  ii.su!«  <.f  I.-IH).  Tlib  tnblf  dow  n.^t  indiifh-  u'>i-- 
fl»»ns  at  Siimly  Sprinjf  and  To  at  Farmvilk-,  nio-lly  w«in»en  in  d<rtii«*stk-  stTviic.J 


Civil  divijfUKi. 


ivrtt'nt  uf  males  J)  yoarsof  ajreumwr.  Pcr<i*nlof  fenwli'>20y«*arH«ifii»ftnr«iv. 
l)iv«»n'ed.    sin^'k-.    I  Marrif-d.        "'   ,       l»ivor«. 


Sin;?lf.   i  Marrir*!. 

r 


Wid- 


W.  IS  I 
7»i.  7*2  i 
(V>.  41 


G.:u> 

5. 15 


1.74 


«1.H2  I 
a  3. 70 
n  1.  11 


h.i',1 


17.;Ol 


HU.OO 
VfX  SI 
.Vi.  l« 


10.  m) 


li.Tv* 


•iS.  (Ki 
'J.->.<)1 

ft.al   ■ 
f).  10 

h.Al 

:u.  ST. 
15.  ;w 
13.71 

:{0.  *Xi 
</S«-paru 

Uil 

<«.  KJ 

1.  iVt 

hhir 

i'.».  '.ni 
ludiim  nnli 

OS.  76  1 

6Ar2 

h. 

lis.  UTi 

n;. 

•Jl 

h. 

iVS.Ci  . 

IH. 

11 

h. 

Lit\valt(»n :W.  r>i 

San<l  V  SprinK 15,  :\it 

Farmville 25. «« 

L'nitfd  Statcji: 

Native    whites.  ' 

native  pan;nis.i        2>.  :>\ 
Native    ^vllil«•^». 
f«>reifni      l»«r- 

ents 1 

Fnri'ijrn  white"*..' 
Negruv*! 

Tor«l    United 
Slates  


The  first  of  those  two  tables  shows  for  Ijitwalton  a  hij^hor  ix^n-i-iii 
aj^e  of  unmarried  males  than  for  any  locality  or  country  coiiipan' 
except  Ireland;  it  also  shows  a  lower  p<M'centa<»'e  of  uniimrried  female: 
Hungary  exce]>ted,  and  a  highcM*  percenta«^o  of  married  females. 

The  second  tahle  shows  for  Litwalton  the  next  to  the  hi«rhest  peneni 
age  of  unmarri(»d  males,  the  h)west  percr*nta<re  of  unmarried  frmalr- 
and  the  highe>t  percentage  of  married  females  in  the  list. 

The  writer  is  not  in  a  position  to  know  whether  or  not  thes 
exccssiv(»  percentages  of  the  conjugal  condition  found  in  LitwHiton  ar 
pervadingly  charaet(M*istic  of  th<»  oyster  region  of  th(»  ('hesap^^ake-  thji 
is,  of  the  Negro  population  in  that  region  engaged  in  taking  oyster<a 
a  business.  The  conditi<»ns  of  life  already  i)ointed  out,  ))artirularl; 
the  two  conditions  devehjped  in  ]jitwalt<m,  would  M'eiu  to  attirni  tli( 
proposition  that  thtM-e  is  a  small  immigration  of  young  men  and  i 
hirge  emigration  of  young  wonuMi.  An  examination  of  38  families,  <> 
rather  of  ^JS  married  cou])Ies,  for  tlu\v  are  not  all  separate*  familirs 
tends  in  the  same  direction.  The  women  of  these  "^H  couple.s  are  al 
un(h*r  40  years  of  age,  14  of  them  being  between  40  and  HI.  and  -J- 
between  >>()  und  l-s.  Kleven  of  thc»s(»  women  nre  imniignints,  imiK^rt*^! 
so  to  speak.  Of  the  ?is  husbands,  l.*>  are  l>etween  5:2  and  40,  IH  bet  wi*ei 
*VJ  and  oM,  and  7  between  iiil  and  I'o.  Several  of  the  huslmnd>  an 
immigrants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  7  women  of  the  dec-ade  fron 
2n  to  ;>o  have  husbands  of  tlie  same  age.  The  men  marry  late  )N*caus< 
there  are  not  women  enough,  and  the  w<»men  marrv  earlv,  a>  scmhi  a 
they  come  back  to  tin*  neighborhood,  or  before  they  can  get  away. 

The  writ(»r  does  not  fe(»l  that  he  can  speak  with  much  confidenoo  o 
the  results,  socially,  of  this  condition  of  the  sexe.s.  Two  of  tho  sin 
glc  woincu  under  11»  are  mothers.     Three  other  women  in  the  neigh 
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>K>rbood,  of  whom  one  U  now  luarriod,  hiive  a  rather  hirj^e  and 
assorted  variet>'  of  children,  one  under  10  years  old  being^  the  son  of  a 
white  man.  The  nunilx^r  of  bastards  reported,  10  years  old  or  under, 
was  15,  or  13  per  rent  of  the  children  of  that  ago.  This  is  not  l>elieved 
to  be  in  tlie  least  accurate.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  more 
than  one  father  for  the  absence  of  the  young  women  of  the  neighlwr- 
hood  was  the  desire  to  protect  then>,  by  a])Si'nce  and  employment, 
against  licentious  importunity.  Two  of  the  18  girls  from  Ifj  ta  20 
years  of  age  wen*  report(»d  as  hining  just  returned  from  tlie  city, 
where  they  had  been  at  work;  several  wei(»  working  either  at  home  or 
as  helps,  and  s<*veral  were  reiK)rted  its  simply  at  home,  doing  nothing. 

One  deaf  mute  and  1  epileptic  were  reportt^d  among  the  children. 
An  epidemic  of  n)easl(\s  had  jMssed  through  the  neighlx)rhood  just 
before  this  investigation  was  made.  In  addition  a  number  of  persons 
seemed  to  consider  themselv(\s  in  poor  health.  Eight  ])irths  were 
reported  for  the  current  year,  14  deaths  during  the  same  perii)d,  and 
44  deaths  within  the  past  5  ycjirs.  These  figures  are  given  for  what 
they  are  worth.  If  the  niunber  of  deaths  for  the  year  is  accurate  and 
represents  the  average,  there  would  be  70  deaths  for  5  years  insteiul 
of  44. 

The  medical  opinion  of  the  neighborhood  is  that  both  tuberculosis 
and  syphilis  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase  among  the  Negroes;  that 
the>-  spread  diseases  of  the  exanthematous,  or  eruptive  type,  with 
great  nipidity;  that  they  are  more  liable  to  diseases  of  all  kinds  than 
the  whites,  and  that  the  mortality  among  them  is  greater  than  among 
the  whites. 

The  proportion  of  mixed  blood  in  the  Negro  jxipulation  of  the  com- 
nmnity  seemed  to  be  very  large,  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  perhaps 
nearer  85  per  cent,  (e) 

The  following  incomplete  report  for  Whealton  is  given.  It  shows 
that  out  of  97  males  al)ove  15,  40  are  single  men,  or  41.2  per  cent;  50, 
or  57.7  per  cent,  are  married,  and  1  is  a  widower.  Out  of  75  females, 
9,  or  12  per  cent,  are  unmarried;  59,  or  78.7  per  cent,  are  married, 
and  7  are  widows.  Of  the  unmarried  men,  19  or  47.5  per  cent,  arc 
between  20  and  29  years  of  age.  The  5  whose  ages  are  not  n^ported 
would  probably  raise  this  percentage  to  l>etween  55  and  (>0  per  (*ent. 
No  unmarried  females  are  r(*ported  as  belonging  to  this  derade. 
This  proportion  for  (*sich  sex  might  be  ex]x^cted  under  the  conditions. 
The  proportion  of  widows  reported,  9.8  per  cent  of  the  females,  is 
interesting  if  not  surprising.     They  are,  however,  widows  with  one  or 

a  A  noteworthy  remark  in  this  connection  was  made  by  a  married  woman  in  reply 
to  the  question  whether  she  liad  hisyn  ]h)y\\  free  or  wlave.  Slie  n*plied:  '*!  was 
bom  free.  jNIy  mother  before  me  waH  fret\  My  mother  was  half  wliite;  my  father 
was  a  white  man;  and  I  have  jiiHt  enough  Negro  blood  in  me  to  ruin  me."  She  was 
the  mother  of  several  children. 
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more  children  old  enough  to  shuck  oysters;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  children  of  14  and  15  can  soon  learn  to  make  more  than 
enough  to  support  themselves  at  that  work.  One  hundred  and  five 
day  laborers — marriageable  men — were  not  reported. 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION,  BY  SEX    AND   AGE   PERIODS,  OF  NEGROES   OP  WHEALTON. 


Males. 

Female*. 

Age  periods. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepa- 
rated. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Sepe- 
rated. 

Total. 

15  to  19  vears          .•... 

12 
19 
4 

8 

20 

20  to  29  years 

2 
13 

4 
2 
35 

7 
11 
4 
2 
35 

28 

SO  to  S9  vears 

28 

40  to  49  years 

g 

60  to  59  veara 

1 
6 

5 

Age  not  rt'ported 

5 

1 

1 

83 

Total 

40 

56 

1  ! 

9 

59 

7 

172 

SCHOOLS  AND  ILLITERACY. 

The  Litwalton  Negro  children  have  easy  access  to  one  school  in  their 
neighborhood  taught  by  a  woman  who  is  considered  a  fairly  good 
teacher  and  a  good  disciplinarian.  The  teacher's  salary  is  ^22.50  a 
month,  and  the  school  session  is  for  7  months. .  The  total  enrollment 
of  this  school  for  1899-1900  was  87,  and  the  average  daily  attendance 
was  59.  Of  the  total  enrollment  56  children  are  to  be  credited  to 
Litwalton,  as  reported  in  the  schedules. 

According  to  the  schedules  of  the  134  (a)  children  in  Litwalton, 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  inclusive,  54,  or  40  per  cent,  attended 
school  at  some  time  during  the  year;  and  of  the  177  (a)  children 
between  5  and  20,  inclusive,  56,  or  32  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  school  attendance,  by  age  and  sex: 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX,  LITWALTON. 

Age. 

Males. 

r«»male«. 

Popula- 
tion. 

In 
school. 

Popula- 
tion. 

In 

school. 

5  years 

4 

5 
5 
7 
4 
6 
6 
7 
1 

10 
3 
9 

4 
4 
7 
3 
9 
5 
4 
3 
8 
3 
4 
« 

6  years 

7  years 

1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
1 
6 
2 

8  years 

9  years 

10  years 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

14  years 

15  yearn 

Age  not  reported -  - .     

Total 

67 

27 

60 

27 

16  years 

4 
5 
6 
4 
6 

8 
5 
7 

1 

17  vears 

18  years 

1 

19  years 

20year8 ...              .  

S 

Total 

25 

13 

% 

Grand  total 

n 

«7 

IS 

m 



a  Including  16  children  age  not  reportedi  and  7  sex  not 
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This  table  shows  a  much  smaller  comparative  attendance  for  Lit- 
walton  than  for  either  Sandy  Spring  or  Farmville — 40  per  cent,  as 
against  65  and  55.9  per  cent,  respectively,  for  children  from  5  to  15, 
and  32  per  cent,  as  against  59  and  46  per  cent,  respectively,  for  chil- 
dren from  5  to  20. 

A  few  more  girls  than  boys  proportionally,  the  same  number  actu- 
ally, attend  school  up  to  15,  inclusive.  After  that  age,  out  of  25  males 
and  18  females  of  school  age  only  2  females  are  reported  as  having 
been  to  school  during  the  session. (a) 

Here,  again,  the  contrast  is  sharp  between  Litwalton  on  the  one 
hand  and  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville  on  the  other.  The  girls  stay 
at  home  without  special  employment  in  many  cases,  or  go  off  to  the 
cities.  The  boys  can  make  money  by  oystering.  Both  drop  out  of 
school,  having  gotten  what  they  want,  the  ability  to  read  and  to  write. 
The  spur  of  environment  is  lacking.  The  race,  living  more  to  itself 
than  in  either  Sandy  Spring  or  Farmville,  seems  indisposed  to  assimi- 
late what  is  beyond  its  immediate  needs.  The  girls  who  go  to  the  city 
acquire  the  education  of  contact,  and  doubtless  bring  it  back  to  Lit- 
walton if  they  return.  Why  should  a  man  disquiet  himself  in  vain 
seems  a  very  fundamental  part  of  the  life  philosophy  of  the  Litwalton 
Negro. 

The  table  for  length  of  school  attendance  is  practically  the  same  as 
for  Farmville,  and  shows  a  higher  percentage  apparently  than  the  one 
for  Sandy  Spring,  but  the  longer  term  for  Sandy  Spring,  9  months, 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  ATTEXDANX'E  OF  CHILDREN  OF  LITWALTON  FROM  5  TO  15  YEARS 

OF  AGE,  BY  SEX. 


School  attendance. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

6 
19 
29 

Per  cent 

Under  3  months 

1 

13 
13 

6 
6 
16 

U.11 

3  or  under  7  months 

85.19 

7  months 

53.70 

Total 

27 

27 

M 

100.00 

There  is  no  table  for  school  attendance  above  15.  It  is  practically 
nonexistent. 

The  census  of  the  school  population  at  different  dates  throws  some 
light  upon  the  Negro  population  of  Litwalton,  and  therefore  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  are  given.  They  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools: 

In  1885  the  total  school  population  of  the  county  was  2,505,  928  white 
and  1,577  colored;  in  1890  it  was  3,151,  of  whom  1,201  were  white  and 
1,950  colored;  in  1895  it  wa^s  3,523,  of  whom  1,342  were  white  and  2,181 
colored;  in  1900  it  was  3,683,  of  whom  1,483  were  white  and  2,200  col- 
ored.    This  kicreaae  of  about  60  per  cent  m  t\vft^Vi\\fc  ^dc^a^JL^-^^xiaSp' 

a  The  school  report  gives  only  one  pupiX,  %«LXko\.^\»Xfc^» 
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as  iijrainst  iiii  iiu*ivas<»  of  about  4n  imt  rout  in  tli 
tion  Murv;  l.ssr>  s(»oins  to  iiidicati*  an  iiiiniiirnuii 
(»ut  any  r<)riTsj)on(r!n«(  iinniiijfnition  of  No^rrrM's 
finij^nation  of  Nt»*ri'0<*.*<.  Tlu*  oystrr  inclu.stry  \v 
rciitratinn  of  \vhi(<»  operators  in  tlic  county  wit 
spondinjr  «'onc(Mitnition  of  Netfro  oi>i»niti\v*^.  » 

Of  tln^  total  :^ji>:J  scliool  rhiUlri'n  thorp  wriv 
Tun  w*Mo  wliite  and  si»7  oolorod.  The  aviMji 
was  1,.*I1»*.».  con-^istin^r  of  ♦►*»!  whito  and  7HS  rolo 
attt'udancr  was  J>i'l».50.  ron>i<tin^  of  4T'5.sr)  w 
Thi*  per  cent  (^f  whilo  school  population  onroll 
school  pojudation.  4n.77.  The  {Xm-  cont  of  wl 
avcrat^c  attendance*  was  oLMo:  of  colored  20.71. 
anco  of  monthly  enrollment  was  71.tVJ  for  the 
colored.  Thest*  li*rures  show  an  unsitisfacl* 
instructi<ui  for  the*  Ne<rroes.  >o  far  as  their  enc 
of  their  o|)portunitie<^oes.  They  show  also  s 
pinvd  with  the  M-hedules. 

The  e<»st  to  the  county  of  tuition  |K'r  nu-ntl 
b'\  cenls,  or  >^.**.:ir»  for  the  s4*»ion:  the  whole  a 
l)cr  month  p<'r  i)upil  enrolled  was  <*4  immiIs.  tj 
The  average  cost  to  the  M  s«*hool  districts  (»f 
pu]>il  enrolled  v.as  M)  cents  for  whites,  or  ¥."..<! 
cenl<  forcolonul  j)uj)ils,  ih-SI.Ik;  for  the  session 
3  (li^tT'icl--  (»r  tuition  p(*r  month  per  puj)!!  in  i 
wa-*  >/!.;'>•  J  for  whites,  or  ^s.ij{  for  the  session, 
pupii>.  or  ir-'I. *.•'.♦  for  the  session. 

Litwaltoii  i<  in  the  White  Chapel  district, 
of  the  White  ('!iape|  distri<t  in  lss:»  was  .s«»s. 
and  ♦>L^0  c(»lorcd:  in  1>1H>  it  was  lj»44,  of  wlu 
74»)  colored;  in  1  >'.'."»  it  was  l,li'."),  m{  whtMu  : 
colorcil;  in  l'.M)0  it  was  l,l.sl,of  whom  447  wei 
^VhiIl*  the  white  sdio;?!  population  o\'  this  dis 
in  1>n5  to  147  in  1 '.»»>,  ahout  b.^  per  (•••nt.  the  '. 
incrca'-e'l  nnly  frou!  tliJJl  in  is^Ti  to  7^14  in  1' 
<eiii.     'i  hj^  s!'em>  to  indicate  emijrralinn  of  t 

the  -.<-hoo|  ail'e. 

There  Wl  i'»'  in   ihi-  iii-^lrict.  in    luno,  i;  whil 
^cIiodN.  ;iiid    tile   '.r-vi<.ri    \\ as   for   7  mcniths. 
e]^,  of  whom  'J  maic-i  an«l  -^  femah's  were  whit 
The  averaee   nionthiy  >alarie>  w<M'e  >^MO   for 
whiti'  femah's,  an<l  M^L\r»n  for  c<»loretl  females. 

In  the  Lit  Walton  neinhlioi-lnxMl  <d'  thi>  (ii>tri 
2  white  atid  1  cuKui'd.     TIk*  ct>-l  of  in>traclio 
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presumably  the  sunc  as  the  average  cent  for  the  10  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  was  IK)  cents  tuition  per  mouth  jjer  pupil  enrolled  for 
white  pupils,  or  <Hj.30  per  session,  and  28  cents  for  colored  pupils,  or 
i^l.SMJ  per  session.  The  tuition  per  month  per  pupil  in  daily  average 
attendance  was  Jpl.47  for  white  pupils,  or  ^iO.29  per  session,  and  55 
cints  for  colored  pupils,  ur  $3.85  per  session. 

The  colored  school  for  LitwaIton(/^/)  had  a  total  enrollment  for  IHW- 
11^ K)  of  S7,  of  whom  40  were  bo\'s  and  47* girls;  an  average  monthly 
enrollment  of  7<3,  of  whom  32  were  hoys  and  44  girls,  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  5(>,  of  whom  26  were  l)oys  and  33  girls.  Here, 
again,  a  discrepancy  is  to  be  noted  between  the  school  report  and  tiio 
schedules.  Bearing  this  margin  of  doubt  in  mind,  there  are,  according 
to  the  s<'hedules,  5H  of  these  87  enrolleil  pupils  to  be  credited  to  the 
Litwalton  neighborhood — a  little  over  64  per  cent.  The  51)  pupils 
constituting  the  average  daily  attendance  cost  the  county  and  SUite, 
at  "if^^^.So  each,  $227.15  for  the  session  of  l81)0-lt)00.  Of  these  5t>  pupils 
ii!)out  38  belonged  to  the  neighborhood  investigated,  and,  at  §3.S5 
each,  cost  8146.30  for  their  instruction. 

The  State  school  tax  (used  for  pay  of  teachers  only),  the  county 
school  tax  (used  for  pay  of  teachers  only),  and  the  district  school  tax 
(used  for  school  expenses),  are  each  10  cents  on  the  $100 — a  com))ined 
8<»h(X)l  rate  of  30  tents  on  the  $100  of  proix^rty.  The  reported  a-ssessed 
proinniy  of  the  Negroes  of  Jjitwalton,  real  and  ijersonal,  act*onling  to 
the  scIuhIuIcs,  amounts  to  $9,311,  on  which  the  tax  rate  of  30  cents  on 
the  $1<X>  would  yield  $27.93.  This  amount,  $27.93,  is  $5.43  moiv  than 
the  salary  of  their  teacher  for  one  month  ($22.50  i^er  month,  or  $157.50 
per  session),  and  is  19  per  cent  of  tlie  cost  ($146.30)  of  the  instruction 
of  their  children  in  this  sch(X)l.  The  county  and  district  tax  for  the 
White  Chaix^l  district  amounted  for  this  school  year  to  $583.32.  Of 
this  amount  the  Negroes  of  Litwalton  contributed  $18.62. 

The  yield  of  tlie  <»ounty  and  district  tax  for  the  3  districts  in  i\KH) 
was  $2,017.15.     The  levy  for  li>Ol  is  for  $2,i<H>. 

The  foregoing  statistics  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  county  and  of 
the  district  in  which  Litwalton  is  situated,  have  Ihhmi  cited  for  a  two 
fold  purpose — to  throw  light  upon  the  attitude  of  the  whites  toward 
Negro  education,  and  to  emphasize  the  attitude  of  the  Negroes  them- 
selves toward  the  schools.  The  statistics  cited,  taken  from  a  typical, 
remote  c<mntry  district,  illustrate,  in  part,  the  causes  of  the  attitude 
of  the  two  races  toward  the  problem  of  Negro  education. 

With  regard  to  the  Negroes  themselves,  the  statistics  for  Litwalton 
and  for  Lancaster  County  show,  or  ?;eem  to  show,  that  they  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  instruction  given  them  in  the  public  schools  after  they 

«  Kep«)rt  of  teai^her  of  tolored  public  Hchool  No.  1,  White  C-liai>el  diziitrict,  fur  term 
eu<iing  April  20,  1900. 
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have  acquired  the  limited  ability  to  read  and  write,  for  they  then  go 
at  something  else,  while  still  in  age  schoolboys  and  schooljfirU.  It 
is  not  merely  the  need  to  work  that  keeps  them  away,  for  the v  are 
reported  as  l>eing  unoccupied  at  home.  Their  parents  keep  them  at 
home  on  any  trifling  pretext,  or  send  them  away  where  thev  can  learn 
or  begin  their  life  work. 

But  it  must  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  always  danger  in  hruad 
generalization  from  narrow  premises,  and  the  indications  from  Lit- 
walton  may  not  be  so  characteristic  as  they  seem.(<7) 

As  to  s<-hools  and  schooling,  neither  Sandj-  Spring  nor  Farmville  are 
typical  of  the  most  usual  conditions  of  Negro  life  in  the  South.  Lit- 
Walton  is  much  more  so.  The  length  of  school  term  and  the  expense 
per  capita  are  much  lower  than  at  Sandy  Spring.  The  quality  of 
teaching  is  doubtless  nmch  l^elow  that  at  Farmville. 

The  following  table  shows  the  degree  of  illiteracy  ]>v  sex  and  ase 
periods: 

LITERATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS.  UTW ALTON. 


Sex  and  age  period. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  yearn 

41  years  or  over  . . 
Age  not  reported . 

Totiil  milled. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over  . . 
Age  not  reported . 


T<»tal  females. 


BOTH  SEXI-3?. 


10  to  20  rears- 

21  to  30  vears 

31  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over  . . 
Age  not  reported . 


Total,  lM)th  j*exes  . 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


78 


55 


133 


Able  to    rn,»^^  . 
read.      *"iterHte. 


Xot  its 
porte<l. 


Toul. 


12 
24 


14 
I 


4l> 
26 

4 


12  ! 


58  ' 


16 


I 
5  I 
9  . 
10  I 
27  . 
2    . 


24 

::i 


53  I 


16  ! 
20  i 
22  1 
51 
2 


21 
1 
1 


lOR 
64 
47 

66 
6 


111 


JA 


Of  the  200  persons  reporting  in  this  table,  51.2  per  cent  could  read 
and  write,  6.1  per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  and  42.7  per  cent 
were  illiterate.  Of  the  Farmville  Negroes  reporting  42.5  percent 
could  read  and  write,  17.5  per  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  and  4<) 
percent  were  illiterate.     In  Sandy  Spring  09.9  per  cent  could  read 

(I  See  the  article,  *'The  Broken  Necklace,''  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Hill,  on  the  Weet  Indies 
and  their  Negro  population.  Century  Magazine  for  May,  1901,  p.  65.     He  found 
everywhere  evidences  ol  TelTo^^«»\ow  msvow^iK^  West  India  N^^roee  and  nowhere 
ng  them  real  ilUtcracy. 
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and  write.  The  issue  of  the  war  did  not  inject  into  Litwalton,  as  into 
Sandy  Spring,  a  mass  of  immigmnts  much  more  ignorant  than  the 
natives,  and  consequently  the  remark  of  the  Farmville  invevstigator  may 
l)e  applied  to  Litwalton:  "  If  we  divide  the  population  into  four  classes 
^  *  *  we  can  trace  the  steps  of  advance  by  the  decreasing  amount 
of  illiteracy.''  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  for  those  over  41  is  77;  for 
those  between  31  and  40  it  is  48;  for  those  between  21  and  30  it  is  82; 
for  those  between  10  and  20  it  is  20,  those  not  reported  being  omitted 
in  calculating  these  per  cents.  After  omitting  those  not  reported, 
we  lind  the  ixircentage  of  illiteracy  for  those  from  10  to  30  years  of 
age  to  ])e,  for  males,  2(3.5;  for  females,  about  23,  and  the  percentjige 
of  illiteracy  from  10  to  20  years  of  age  for  males,  25;  for  females,  13. 
Of  101  Negroes  reporting  at  Wheal  ton  42.0  per  cent  could  read  and 
write,  1  jxn*  cent  could  read  but  not  write,  and  50.4  per  cent  were  illit- 
erate. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  }>ercentage  of  illiteracy  was  much 
higher  than  at  Litwalton.  Of  59  males,  27  were  literate  and  32  were 
illiterate;  of  42  females,  17  were  literate  and  25  were  illiterate.  Of 
males  between  10  and  30  reporting  on  this  sul)ject,  44  per  cent  wore 
illitei-ate;  of  females,  4S  per  cent.  Of  males  between  10  and  20,  09  per 
cent  were  illiterate;  of  females,  31  per  cent.  The  numbers  in  this  group 
are  too  small  to  do  more  than  give  indications.  They  seem  to  show 
the  bad  effects  educationally  of  the  nomad  life  of  the  oyster  shucker. 
The  investigator  does  not  think  the  figures  for  Whealton  sufficiently 
reliable  to  be  worthy  of  any  special  consideration. 

LrrEUATES  AND  ILLITERATES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  PERIODS,  WIIEALTON. 


Sex  and  age  pcrio<ly. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  yoars 

81  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over. . . 
Age  not  reported . 


Total  males  . 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

31  to  40  years 

41  years  or  over. . . 
Age  not  reported . 


Total  females. 


BOTH  RRXKS. 


10  to  20  years 

21  to  30  years 

81  to  40  years 

41  yean  or  over. . . 
Age  not  reported . 


Total,  both  sexes . 


Able  to 

read  and 

write. 


Able  to 
read. 


10  I 


Illiterate. 


I 


Not 
reported.' 


Total. 


I 
11  I 

7  . 
10  . 

3  I. 

1    . 


21 
25 
18 
4 
2 


32  I 


G5 


3 

1  I 


25 


43 


67 


1ft 
13 
9 
4 
4 


46 


10 


37 
38 
22 
8 
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In  the  following  tables  the  Negroes  of  Litwalton  arc  compared  with 
the  Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring  and  of  Farmville,  and  with  the  popuhi- 
tion  of  the  Uuitt^d  StaU^s,  as  regards  the  percentage  engaged  in  ceilain 
classes  of  gainful  occupations: 

VKK  CENT  OF  NEGROES  OF  LITWALTON,  OF  SANDY  SPRING,  OF  FAR^TS'ILLE.  AND  OF 
TOTAL  POPULATION  OF  TUK  UNITED  STATES  AT  WORK,  ENGAGED  IN  EACH  CLASS  OF 
G  A I N  FU  L  OCCUPATIONS. 

[Tho  flf^ures  for  Litwalton,  for  Smidy  Si)rin(f,  nud  f«>i'  Furmville  jire  frtnn  wlu'dules;  thoH}  lor  tho 
Uniti'd  Stnit>H  art*  from  tho  corhiih  of  IHUO.  This  table  (1<k'9«  not  include  (in  i>ers(>Ds  ut  Sandy  Sprinf? 
and  75  at  FarmvJUe,  mo*sily  women  in  domestic  service.] 


Negroes  of  Litwalton.  p^r  cent '  Per  cent  '  Per  cent 

Clashes  of  occnimtioiis.  -   ._    _    _      —  -  -.  -    _.  _  .  _    ..    -|  in  Snndyj  in  Farm- in  United 

:    Mihs.    j  Females. ,    Total.    ;  l»i.*r  rent.!  Spring.  |     \ille.     ^    States. 


AijricMltnre 'jr>    ,  26  i  12.09  !  ATxiH  2.30,  3y.(V^ 

Pn.>fe««ion;il  Hcrviee ' \              1!  1,  .47  1  2. 76  |  3.:J8  !  4.1;. 

DomesiioandperstmalHurviee.l               3|             77  i  sO  I  37.21  43.97;  -17.311  ll».lv 

Trade  and  triin>portation al02              a2  i  alOll  4».:r7  !  L51  ■  7.22,  14.6;; 

Manufiiotiireii    and    mechan-  I                  I                  '  ;  I  1  ' 

leal  industries 4; ,  4=  L86  |  6.28  |  S-J.TO  t  2'J.a9 

Total ,'            1:j:)  j              N)  '  215  100.00  i  lOO.OO  I  100.00  1  100.00 

'                 ,  :  I  I  I 


(1  .Vll  onr,'aged  in  o^'ster  iiidu>try. 

A  glance  at  the  Litwalton  ta))le  of  occupations  reveals  a  .•strong  con- 
trast as  compared  with  the  Fannville  and  Sandy  Spring  tables. {^) 

'J'liE  Professions. — As  against  22  professionals  in  Farniville  and 
12  in  Sandy  Spring,  including  5  monthly  nurses,  the  only  professional 
for  Litwalton  is  the  very  doubtful  case  of  an  old  monthly  nurse. 
There  are  .said  to  be  others  in  the  community,  but  they  were  not  so 
reported.  One  preacher  and  one  female  teacher  officiate  in  Litwalton, 
but  do  not  live  within  its  borders. 

The  Entrepreneurs. — Nothing  v^as  learned  of  the  existence  of  any 
Imrber,  blacksmith,  huckster,  restaurant  kei^per,  shoemaker,  store- 
keei>er,  painter,  wheelwright,  seamstress,  mail  contractor,  or  mail  ciir- 
rier  among  the  Negroes  of  Litwalton.  Either  the  occupations  did  not 
exist,  or,  for  some  reason,  those  reporting  did  not  choo.^e  to  admit 
that  the}'  were  so  employed.  We  should  certainly  expect  to  tind 
scauistresses  and  shoemakers  or  menders  of  shoes  in  such  a  com- 
munity; but  cheap  clothing,  rublwr  boots,  and  cheap  shoes  go  far 
to  do  away  with  these  avocations.  With  money  quickly  mad(»  and 
quickly  spent  by  the  oysterinen,  one  would  expect  also  that  there 
would  be  Negro  merchants,  particularly  grocers.  There  were  none. 
The  explanation  given  by  a  w^hite  man  of  long  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  the  local  Negro  habits  and  nature  was  that,  in  the  way  of 
tirade,  ^'the  Negro  would  not  go  where  the  white  man  did  not  go." 
This  explanation  seemed  generally  true  so  far  as  Litwalton  was  con- 
cerned, although  it  was  hinted  that  sevenil  ^'spcak  easies"  or  ''blind 
tigers"  kept  by  Negroes  were  not  without  a  good  share  of  Negro 
patronage. 

aa.  BuHetin  Xo.  14,  page  15,  and  Bui\elm  ^o.  ^^1> va«fc"^V- 
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Far:viers. — The  real  entrepreneui-s  are  found  among  oystermen  and 
fanners.  The  number  of  farmers  and  others  engaged  in  farm  work 
might  be  increased  from  26  to  71,  if  the  oystermen  also  engaged  in 
farming  were  included;  but  farming  is  subordinate  in  interest  and  in 
value  to  the  oystering,  in  which  these  men  are  ali^o  engaged. 

One  of  the  farmers  has  2  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  "carry-log/-  with 
which  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  hauling  for  the  sawmills.  He  owns 
144  acres  of  land  and  is  prospering.  The  farmers  arc,  how;evcr,  chiefly 
old  men  who  work  on  their  own  small  plac^^s,  some  having  pensions 
from  the  Government,  some  having  sons  or  sons-in-law  who  are  oys- 
termen making  fairly  good  w^ages. 

Farm  and  Common  Laborers. — The  teamsters  who  drive  for  the 
lumbermen  get  from  $12  to  $18  per  month.  The  few  farm  hands 
make  from  ?6  to  $10  a  month.  The  common  laborers  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  are  chiefly  elderly  or  old  men  who  take  odd  jobs  ol 
various  kinds. 

Oyster3IEN. — Two  of  the  oystermen  w^ho  are  prospering  farm  an 
adjoining  piece  of  land  on  the  river  front,  upon  which  they  iiiise  good 
crops.  One  of  them  stated  that  within  the  last  few  seasons  hLs  share 
of  one  corn  crop  was  100  barrels,  and  corn  sells  usually  for  $3  and 
upward  a  barrel.  One  of  these  men  owns  12  acres  of  land  valued  at 
$300,  with  his  house  and  small  outbuildings;  a  boat  worth  about  $50, 
and  a  horse,  cow,  buggy,  road  cart,  pigs,  and  chickens.  He  has  a 
family  of  8.  He  probably  makes  $250  a  A^ear  oystering.  The  other 
man  owns  23  acres  of  land,  quite  a  roomy  house,  a  good-sized  biirn, 
other  outbuildings,  a  horse,  a  buggy,  2  cows,  pigs,  chickens,  and  2 
boats  worth  $100.  He  has  a  family  of  10,  including  his  widowed 
mother  and  a  youth  of  18,  to  whom  he  pays  $6  a  month  during  the  oys- 
ter season  of  8  months.  With  a  good  season  he  might  easih^  make 
$500  a  year  from  ojvstering.  Another  oysterman  owns  his  house  and 
lot  of  10  acres,  valued  by  him  at  $600,  and  has  a  horse,  road  cart, 
cow,  and  2  boats  worth  $150.  He  has  a  family  of  4,  including  his 
widowed  mother  and  2  young  men  of  18  and  22,  to  whom  he  pays  $8 
and  $12  respectively  during  8  oyster  months,  and  $3  apiece  during  the 
other  4  months.     He  probably  clears  several  hundred  dollars  a  3'ear. 

The  most  successful  Negro  in  the  community  lives  in  a  six-room 
house,  which  he  owns,  together  with  61  acres  of  land,  a  barn  and  sta- 
ble, and  a  small  occupied  tenant  house.  His  real  property  is  assessed 
at  nearly  $500.  He  has  2  cows,  a  horse,  buggy,  pigs,  and  fowls.  He 
owns  two  boat^  and  has  6.8  acres  of  oyster  planting  ground  leased 
from  the  State  and  partly  stocked.  In  addition  to  his  fanning  and 
oystering  operations  he  is  a  carpenter  and  a  builder  of  boats,  for  which 
he  gets  about  $100  each.  He  also  keeps  a  small  undertaker'tt  estab- 
lishment, the  only  one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  can  easily  get 
coffins  from  Baltimore  b^  tVi^  ^^t/^AmerE,  He  has  a  funily  of  IS  ner- 
wnSy  9  in  his  immediate  ifij£a\^^\^^\x^vGk%  v^  %A^»^i»^vt^^ 
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6  hands,  ranging  from  15  to  20  years,  to  whom,  in  addition  to  board 
and  lodging,  he  pays  wages  averaging  from  $4  to  $8  a  month.  His 
income  is  probably  not  under  ^1,000  a  year.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  trade  of  the  father  has  been  handed  on  to  the  son,  and 
he  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  value  to  the  competent*  Negro  of 
industrial  training.  His  father  was  a  slave,  and  he  himself  was  born 
a  slave  during  the  war.     He  is  39  years  old. 

Half  a  dozen  names  would  include  all  those  who  are  doing  more  than 
making  a  bare  living  for  themselves  and  their  families;  although  the 
men  cited  show  that  it  is  easy  for  an  industrious  man  to  do  more. 

The  majority  of  the  oystermen  reported  §8  a  month  during  the  oys- 
ter season  of  8  months  as  their  average  earnings.  The  average  rose, 
for  some  of  them,  to  SlO,  $12,  $15,  $20,  for  the  season.  Four  dollars 
a  month  for  the  other  4  months  was  the  report  in  the  majority  of 
instances.  These  estimates  would  be  altogether  too  low  but  for  the 
habit  of  the  men.  Their  custom  is  to  work  until  they  get  a  supply  of 
money  for  present  needs  and  then  to  idle  on  a  small  pretext,  or  on  no 
pretext  at  all,  until  the  need  for  funds  becomes  urgent  again.  What 
they  could  readily  do  is  shown  in  the  case  of  10  young  men  who  are 
employed  by  an  oyster  planter  and  shipper  of  the  neighborhood. 
Three  of  these  young  men  are  under  20  years  of  age.  They  average 
$12.10  for  8  months  and  $6.30  for  4  months.  One,  who  has  a  boat 
and  also  a  horse  and  buggy,  makes  $25  a  month  for  8  months  and  $10 
a  month  for  4  months.  Any  other  good  oysterman  of  the  community, 
owning  his  boat,  could  make  as  good  or  better  wages  than  the  last- 
mentioned  young  man  if  he  chose  to  work  steadily  at  his  business,  (a) 

Five  of  those  classed  under  oystermen  are  connected  with  the  oyster 
industry  at  Whealton.  One  is  a  laborer  employed  the  year  round 
about  the  oyster  house  at  $5  a  week,  and  his  wife  is  an  oyster  shucker 
who  makes  about  $2.50  a  week  for  7  months.  Together  they  get 
between  $325  and  $350  a  year.  They  are  30  and  28  years  old,  and 
have  one  child.  A  second,  35  years  old,  and  his  wife,  30  years  old, 
shuck  oysters  for  7  months  in  the  year  at  $12  a  week,  and  for  5  months 
farm  his  3-acre  farm,  valued,  with  house,  at  $150.  They  probably 
take  in  from  $375  to  $400  a  year.  A  third  is  the  receiver  and  measurer 
of  the  oysters  shucked  in  his  employer's  establishment  by  about  100 
people.  His  wages  are  $6  a  week  for  12  months,  or  $312  a  year.  He 
has  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  owns  a  hoi-se  and  buggy.  A  fourth 
has  a  wife  and  two  children.  He  is  an  oyster  buyer  for  his  employer 
and  is  the  captiiin  of  a  boat  worth  $500,  with  a  crew  of  from  2  to  4 
men.  He  is  trusted  with  a  good  deal  of  money.  His  wages  are  about 
$350  a  3'ear.     The  fifth  is  a  carpenter  and  oyster  shucker,  has  a  wife 

a  An  illustration  will  show  how  these  men  really  value  their  time  in  a  good  oyster 
season.    Some  years  ago  a  butler  was  needed  for  a  wedding  breakfast  in  the 
borhood.    There  were  plenty  of  men,  but  none  to  be  had  to  serve  for  this 
d^y,  until  fiiaJi/  one  was  induced  to  ofliciatfi  lot  %V— %Xysa\.%V  vGLV^^a. 
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and  two  children,  uiul  keeps  a  servant  ^\v].  His  houM3  js  well  fur- 
nished. His  waj^es  are  about  ^00  a  \'ear.  He  is  35  years  old.  eanie 
with  his  present  employer  from  ilai\vland  5  yeairs  a^o,  an<l  has  Unn 
with  him  ever  since. 

Trades*  AND  Industiues. — The  3  carpenters  enumenitcd,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  :i  under  the  head  of  oystcrmcn,  arc  all  old  men  and  i)rofc<< 
to  make  very  meaj^er  wa<jes,  the  highest  earning  not  more  than  ^^l.'ioa 
year,  the  lowest  alx)ut  $30.  The  plasterer  and  well  digger  is  al>o  an 
old  man  and  makes  small  wages.  They  all  own  their  homes  and  loi>. 
No  apprentices  were  reported. 

(Jleruwt.  Work. — ^The  only  instance  of  clerical  work  that  cam*^ 
under  observation  was  that  of  a  young  man  who  had,  the  pri'viou>; 
day,  given  himself  in  as  an  oysterman  and  farmer  with  earning>  of 
less  than  §100  a  year,  although  he  v.as  the  joint  owner  with  his  two 
brothers  of  OO  acres  recenth'^  bought  and  assessed,  with  the  old  1h»um^ 
on  it,  at  nearly  ^00.  He  appeared  as  the  soliciting  agent  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Relief  Association,  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Virginia 
in  lS',>s,  with  headquarters  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  17  l>ranch  offices  in 
Virginia,  Florida,  Georgia,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Mis';i>sij>pi. 
It  has  a  capital  stock  of  §r>(),0<X),  and  has  two  departments,  an  insunmce 
and  relief  de])arlment  and  an  endowment  or  savings  department,  lis 
officers  and  managers  are  all  Negroes.  The  young  man  rei)ortcd  s<ime 
l)rogress  in  securing  meml)ers  in  the  community,  but  the  date  of  his 
api)ointment  was  too  recent  for  him  to  be  able  to  make  a  report  of  any 
value.  On(^  of  the  branch  offices  is  in  Lancaster  County.  The  matter 
is  of  interest. 

DoMKSTic  Skkvk'k. — As  has  already  lK*en  said,  domestic  service  for 
the  whit(\s  of  (lit*  neighlH)rhood  is  conspicuous  })y  its  absence  and  the 
help  system  of  the  Negroes  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  make  it 
matter  of  more  than  mention.  Thirteen  women  reiwrt  themselves  as 
(lay  work(»rs,  and  12  more  as  washcM-women.  Al>out  50  cents  a  day 
s(*ems  to  be  the  prevailing  rate  re[K)rted.  The  rates  of  wages  for 
domestic  work  seiMii  to  be  low.  Perhaps  l)etter  wages  might  bring 
more  and  better  servic(»;  but  this  is  not  at  all  certain,  for  most  of  the 
Negro  women  of  the  neighborhood  are  married  and  live  in  their  i>wn 
liomes.  Those  not  so  living  would  be  likely  to  be  but  indiffeivnt  serv- 
ants at  any  wages.  The  absentee  habit  of  the  young  women  destmys 
the  probability  and  almost  the  possibility  of  good  domestic  service  in 
the  c(»nnnunity.  Of  the  77  women  enmnenited  under  the  class  of 
domestic  and  |KM'sonal  service,  61  are  wives,  7  are  widows,  2  are  sep- 
arat(Hl,  and  7  are  single.     They  work  chiefly  at  home. 

Of  the  criminal  aspects  of  the  Litwalton  Negroe.s  it  may  >)e  said,  iw 
in  the  case  of  Sandy  Spring,  ''it  is  difficult  to  spenk  with  any  exact- 
ness except  to  say  that  there  is  not  nuieh  overt  crime.''  There  have 
been  no  eonvictions  fov  gt^xe^  oS^v^^a^  av^^iiaat  the  law  within  very 
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recent  yeai's.  There  i«  believed  to  l)e  a  constant  stealinpf  of  oyijters 
from  the  planting  gix)untls,  and  a  constant  attempt  to  evade  the  law 
against  taking  oysters  under  size  from  the  natural  beds.  A  great  deal 
of  drinking  is  done.  The  o])ix)i1;unity  for  sexual  immorality  is 
diminished  h}'  absence  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  young  unmar- 
ried women,  many  of  whom,  as  ht\s  been  noted,  are  sent  or  are  allowed 
to  go  into  domestic  service  in  the  cities  in  the  hope,  on  the  part  of 
their  parents,  of  freeing  them  from  temptations  to  which  they  would 
])e  subject  at  home.  This  is  the  other  horn  of  the  dilennua  as  com- 
pared with  the  anxiety  of  the  Sand}'  Spring  mother  who  wished  to 
keep  her  girls  at  home  for  fear  of  their  lack  of  rest  mint  and  protec- 
tion away  from  home.(r/) 

The  men  of  Litwalton  can  all  lind  employment  during  the  oyster 
season.  In  the  sununer  many  of  the  younger  ones  go  into  the  up^x^r 
counties  of  Virginia  and  into  Maryland,  or  into  the  manufactories  of 
the  cities,  or  as  waiters  in  the  seashore  hotels,  where  they  make  money 
enough  to  take  their  ease  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  is  dcubtful 
if  the  unemploytxl  as  a  distinct  class  can  be  said  to  exist  among  them. 
No  definite  information  was  obtained  with  regard  to  gam))ling  among 
the.  Litwalton  Negroes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  occupations  for  Whealion.  The 
tabular  form  is  used  here  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  ]>re- 
domi nance  of  the  oyster  industry; 

orciri'ATioNs.  by  si:x  and  a(;e  i»krioi)s.  of  n?:<;u(h:s  of  whkaltox. 

[In  inldition  to  the  oyster  shiK'kers  reiiorttHl  in  this  tabh',  there  were  -l*^  wliosi'  sex  iiud  >iire  were 

not  rfjK>netl.] 


Oeeujiatioiw. 

1               1 
10  t«»  15  Irt  t< 
1  yetirs.  ;  yon 

>20* 

"•1 

.1 

21  to  30 
yi'ars. 

21 

31  t*)4;iill  years 
years.  jOr  over. 

i 

Aue 
not  r«*- 
Hortetl. 

io.=> 

41 

T«)tHl. 

MALES. 

Vnv  Iftlxircr!" 

1 

109 

Ovhter  .'•huckers 

8 

yi» 

Preuehers 

a  1 

Not  rcporitKl 

1     .... 

.... 

n 
1  .. 

4 
'4' 

IWi 
4^ 

1 

Total  mules 

9 

.^i 

2A 

1 

ii' 

1 

LHYJ 

KEMALt-S. 

Domestie  Hcrvico 

Hoiisewix  e« 

1 

!.'!!!! i" ,',,', 

4 

0\*>«ter  shuck  vrs 

8 

WHsherwonieii  luid  housew  i ves 

1 

Not  reported 

:i  .... 

a 

Totnl  females 

Totiil  males  uikI  feiuales 

VJ 

21   , 

l(i 

13 
37 

9 

23 

4 

8 

44 

190 

203 

aCounte<l  umong  oyster  sliiickerH. 


Of  the  Whealton  workers  reporting  their  occupations  and  sex  8,  or 
2.75  per  cent,  are  clas.sed  as  doing  domestic  work;  101),  or  37.4G  per 
cent,  as  day  la^x)rers  and  oyster  cultivators;  and  174,  or  5i).79  per  cent, 

a  See  Bulletin  No.  32,  page  79,  note. 
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J  ".<  '  i:     ;  /■  -'W'.'j   Vi'tvwi'.vy  I.  l'*-!.  li.^-  f:ii:ii'y  ::.:.•:-  f.--  •.     '.  >=-r-r.  ' 
/f  U.'i'f.  ;ii.'!   ".  !    .:^''.  Jin  JiV'rr.r^'f:  of  i.ri.'2-r  if>r  i:.M'.;  ".•••  \^.     'i\.-     .. 
ov. ij    ;i  l.',f    ■  i'Ji'i  ^i^yj'jy,  Jif.'l  I. 'I-  ovsTH'd  for  'l  y":ii-  n  :.•  •;;-'•  :if:-:  I.;- 
v.'^rtli  f'.>*i*K     ll«-  fj^i-   )}*'i'u  worki?:;.'  v.iili  hi-  ]>ri— -i.t  » :r:ji!'iy.  r  :   : 
\i\,\     ;il  \\\.':'MtfU.     At  ji!!  Jiv«-r:i'/f  of  >*::^.*>  ii  wiM-k  fiT  7  i:.'»hfl  -.  !. 
\w'}\w  f'tr  lli<!  v.iht«T*'  work  would  !«!  aljout  ^7'j''. 

\\\n\\\i'v  f;ifijily  of  7.  with  Tf  -liiickMs  uih!  :^  >ni:ill  rhilii'f  !i.:i\.  r::;j 
^:^»  ;i  \v<  <  k.  jiri'l  '/Wii  ji  hor  4*.  u  uniN-.  a  hii;r^y.  iirifl  a  i:'Hj*-<*  ::»■!  Im 
v:iliM'l  ;tl  JioOU.  'I  he  arnoufit-  i-ariK'l  fru*  ♦»  AVri*k- wi-n-  >' H*.  4' ».  •'■-':'...'» 
^L'l. !»:'..  >r'i;;,;.0.  si'ii.*).  J>s.  an^l  'S*;.s.  an  avera;,^**  of  >-:>'.M;». 

A  tsiijiily  of  \.t'i}\\  i~tifi;jr  <'f  a  wir'.ow  aii'l  ::  sons  and  u  *iaii;rhlv]-.  fr«  i 
ll>  lo   I.I  yi'iir;  oM,  all  >liii<-k<!rs,  avrr.i^i!  Jjl/i  a  wct'k,  or  Ji'l."»'»  for 
inonlh  .     Tlii-y  own  a   lion>«'  and  lot  worth  >>'Iti'».     Tlic'r  aviM'ap*  !*• 
10  wcck.^  wsi-  >^ls.s7. 

Ann! her  family  of  s,  rontainin^''  it  shuckiMs,  has  a  rrniarkahh*  rr< 
Old.  'V\\v  hnshand  and  father,  ohl  and  incdiicicnt,  i.s  left  i*t  hoi:u 
Tin-  niolhrr  is  r»i»,  and  the  <liiMrcn  ran^r  from  21  down  to  11.  Tho 
littir  Hills  take  can*  of  the  house  and  .'ook.  Tho  iiiothi»r  and  4  i-hi 
dren,  'J  sons  and  2  <hin;,'|jt<'rs,  av(»ra<ce  4^ls  a  weok  shucking  oysters  (ih 
iivera^fe   for  \)  weeks  was  ij^^^.JM),  in  addition  to  which  the  fumil 
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receiver  $10  a  week  from  boarders,  a  total  of  $840  for  7  months'  work. 
The  family  owns  a  horse  and  buggy,  and  has  owned  for  10  3  (>ars  a 
house  and  lot  valued  at  $000.  During  the  summer  months  the  woman 
keeps  a  store  in  Mar\'land.  The  woman  worked  with  her  present 
employer  in  Mar3iand,  and  has  been  with  him  for  5  years  in  Whealton. 

A  family  of  12 — father,  mother,  and  10  children,  from  15  down — 
contains  4  shuckers  (man,  wife,  and  2  daughters  of  15  and  14),  who 
avemge  §18  a  week,  a  toUil  of  S^540  for  the  7  months.  They  own  no 
property',  have  no  money  to  speak  of  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  tr\'  to  get  advances  during  the  summer.  Such  a  family  should 
easilv  have  something  left  over  out  of  $75  a  month. 

A  family  of  5,  consisting  of  a  widow  with  4  children,  the  oldest  a 
girl  of  12  years  and  a  shucker,  averages  $4  a  week,  or  $120  for  the  sea- 
son. A  family  of  2,  a  woman  and  her  child  of  5,  makes  $3  a  week,  or 
$iM)  for  the  season.  Eighteen  \'oung  single  men  average  from  $180  to 
^210  for  the  season,  and  could  make  more.  None  of  them  are  reported 
as  property  holders. 

The  cases  cited  are  all  from  the  same  establishment,  which  is  typi- 
cal of  all  three.  These  families  pa}'  $2  a  month  rent  for  their  houses. 
Only  one  family  among  the  shuckers  at  Whealton,  a  single  woman,  is 
reported  iis  making  as  little  as  $2  a  week.  The  average  earnings  per 
family  per  week  for  the  3  establishments  (a  season  of  7  months  for  two 
establishments  and  of  6  months  for  the  third)  aiTJ  about  $9,  or  $270  a 
season  for  two  establishments  and  $225  for  the  third.  Of  the  77 
economic  families  of  shuckers,  24  are  reported  as  owning  $7,100  worth 
of  property.  As  no  report  on  this  subject  was  made  for  one  of  the 
establishments — that  is,  for  about  one-third  of  the  families — the  real 
proportion  would  seem  to  be  3(5  out  of  77  families  and  about  $10,000 
of  real  property. 

movemp:xt  of  labor. 

It  was  not  practicable,  as  in  the  case  of  Sand}'  Spring,  to  cany  out 
satisfactorily  for  Litwalton  an  investigation  of  the  movement  of  labor. 
The  absence  of  the  domestic  service,  the  small  number  of  farm  hands, 
and  especially  the  fact  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  adult  males  wore 
engaged  in  the  irregular  life  of  the  oysterman,  all  militated  against 
obtaining  any  results  especially  worth  recording  and  tabulating.  A 
great  diflference  in  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  thrift}'  and  of  the 
shiftless  oysterman  has  already  been  noted.  The  shiftless  Sandy  Spring 
worker  changes  his  place;  the  shiftless  Litwalton  oysterman  simply 
stops  work.  The  errant  idlefiess  of  the  Sandy  Spring  farm  hand  may 
be  tabulated;  that  of  the  Litwalton  oysterman  may  not. 

Of  102  oystermen,  68  were  working  on  their  own  accouot,  and  34 
were  employees.    Of  the  68,  33  between  10  and  40  yeara  of  ap 
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been  at  work  under  the  same  eonditions  durinj^  the  year—  pr**suiu:ih*iy 
.since  they  had  taken  up  the  work — and  1(5  were  not  reported;  IT),  wh«> 
were  11  years  old  or  over,  had  })een  at  work,  and  4  were  not  rej)orte<l. 
Of  34  oyster  hands,  inchidinj^  tongsnien  and  eullei'8,  all  under  41  yrai"* 
of  aofe,  10  had  worked  at  the  same  place,  4  had  Ixsen  at  two  plurt's.  1 
had  worked  at  sev(^ral  phices,  and  10  were  not  reported. 

Xo  separate  report  is  neeessar}'  for  the  women,  the  majority  i^f  who::; 
arc  at  work  in  their  own  homes. 

Tlie  following  table  shows  for  Litwalton  the  length  of  proisenl  r«^i- 
denee  ])y  families: 

LICN'GTH  OF  I'RKSENT  RESIDENCE  OF  LITWALTOX  FAMILIES. 


Ix»n?rth  of 

roiildo 

niv. 

Owncre. 

KontcrK. 

•> 
1 

i" 

7 
•'» 
2 

ii 

4 

I 
3 

Teniin? 
report* 

1  to 

'1  iDontlis  . . 

•>  to 

■i  iix^nths  . . 



■ 

4  to 

(>  months  .. 

i* 

j 

(i  to 

VI  inoulbs  . 
2  vours 

l>o 

2 

i 

■• 

li  V<' 

S  v«* 

ars 

1 

4  v«- 

urs 

*  j 

5  to 

10  yeiirs. ... 

int. 

)  20  y ourM . . . 

?()  V 

ears  or  over 
reoorted . . . 

N..t 

Totul 

43 

34 

This  ta])le  relating  to  the  l(Migth  of  tenure  of  the  particular  dweljiuij 
occupied  as  owner  or  renter  does  not  of  course  agree  with  the  .statement 
of  the  length  of  residence  in  the  community' given  heretofore,  (a)  Sixty- 
five  families  reported  that  they  had  !>een  in  the  neighborhood  formon^ 
than  21  years.  The  discrepancy  is  proba)>ly  due  in  a  large  measuiv 
to  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes  that  they  l>ecame  own- 
ers of  their  property  only  when  they  had  finished  imying  for  it.  If 
this  ])e  so,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  more  Negroes  in  Litwalton 
wen*  buying  homos  10  years  ago  than  now.  Of  the  84  rentei-s  reported. 
6  arc  buying  pr()i)erty  and  2  are  simi)ly  care-takers.  This  wouM 
increase  the  lumiber  of  owners  to  49,  and  diminish  the  actual  renter** 
to  20,  The  heads  of  families  included  in  this  list  woidd  be  classed  as 
follows :  Fifty-two  oystermen,  of  whom  27  are  ownei's,  5  are  now 
buying  and  are  included  among  renters,  18  are  renters,  and  2  are  not 
report(^d;  11  farmers,  of  whom  Care  owners,  1  is  buying,  3  are  renters 
and  1  is  not  reported;  10  hiborers,  of  whom  4  are  ownei-s,  5  are 
renters,  and  1  is  not  reported;  8  carpenters,  of  whom  2  are  owners 
and  1  is  a  renter;  1  plasterer  aijd  owner;  and  5  women,  of  whom  8  aiv 
own(M-s,  1  is  a  nmter,  and  1  is  not  reported.  Of  the  30  families  who-je 
heads  are  not  oystermen,  13  include  03'stermen  among  their  meinliers, 
so  pervasive  and  importjint  is  the  oyster  interest  to  these  people. 

The  oldest  shucking  ^sVv\\>\\*VvYv\^\\t  l\iv^  been  in  operation  at  Wheai- 
^or  5  years.    The  ioWovjVw^  \»N>\^.,>(5ckc>\v^\scv\fcx\«^»,^ifii^^ 


a^^ettV'^^^*^' 
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tendency  of  the  shuckers  to  return  to  their  ^ood  wages  year  after  year. 
The  table  gives  the  length  of  local  service  of  the  o)'ster  shuckers  as 
far  as  reported 

LKNGTU  OF  LOCAL  SERVICE  OF  WHEALTON  OYSTER  SHU(?KERS.  BY  SEX. 


5  yearw. 

S4 
11 

4 

years. 

5 
5 

Worked  at  the  winie  place  for— 

Sox. 

3 

yt^rs.  j  V!  yean.,  j   1  n^r.   j^'^yj.^?" 

Not 
rt^portwl. 

Tolrl. 

Males 

1                                    1 
.     .1 8  '               4 

14 

8 

67 

Females     

:J9 

Total  ... 

48 

10 

2  1  ."               15                  9 

T2 

106 

!                      1 

Those  not  reported  consist  in  large  measure  of  the  children  of  the 
heads  of  families  reported  and  chi(»fly  of  those  heads  of  families 
reported  under  the  5-year  period.  Some  of  these  children,  however, 
have  been  themselves  shucking  for  sevenil  3'ears. 

Of  the  100  persons  herein  reported,  -iS,  or  more  than  J:5  per  cent, 
have  been  working  at  the  same  place  for  5  3'ears,  and  60,  or  more  than 
50  per  cent,  have  been  so  working  for  3  years  or  over.  If  the  children 
learning  to  work  with  their  parents  were  included  in  this  enumenition, 
the  percentage  for  the  8-ye4ir  period  would  undoubtedly  be  larger.  It 
must  be  remembered  also  that  the  oldest  shucking  firm  started  to  work 
5  years  ago  with  a  much  smaller  number  of  hands  than  are  now 
employed,  so  that  the  48  hands  reporting  under  the  5-year  period 
represent  more  than  the  apparent  45  ptr  cent  of  the  whole  number 
reported  for  this  period.  This  ret\.soning  is  l)orne  out  b}'  the  experi- 
ence of  the  other  firms  who  also  keep  their  hands  one  season  after 
another,  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  work  of  the  hands. 

Of  the  6S  Litwalton  oystermen  working  on  their  own  account  and 
having  ever^^  incentive  to  regular  work,  20,  almost  a  third,  did  not 
report  as  to  length  of  employment  at  the  same  i)lace.  The  48  Wheal- 
ton  shuckei"s  reporting  for  the  5  vears  seem,  fi*om  what  has  Ix^en  said, 
to  represent  a  much  higher  percentage  of  continued  work  than  the  68 
Litwalton  tongers.  The  Litwalton  oyster  tonger  can,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  neighbors,  make  more  mone\'  if  he  chooses  than  the  oy.ster 
shucker.  The  average  Litwalton  oysterman  reports  his  earnings  at 
about  ^  a  month  during  the  senson;  the  average  Whealton  shucker, 
male  or  female,  is  reported  as  earning  about  i?0  a  week  during  the 
season.  The  contrast  is  striking.  It  seems  to  show  of  how  much 
greater  value  to  the  ^'o^^ster  Negro*"  is  controlled  and  directed  employ- 
ment as  compared  with  his  own  irresponsible  and  self -directed  lalx)r.(f/) 

a  See  Fimnville  Ke^Kirt,  Bulletin  No.  14,  page  22. 
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ECONOMICS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

As  in  the  Sandy  Spring  report,  the  attempt  is  made  to  carry  out  f(»r 
Litwiiiton  the  schedule  su»^gested  and  partly  carried  out  for  the  Funii- 
ville  Nogro  families  according  to  three  conceptions  of  the  woi-*! 
^^  family/'  viz: 

1.  The  possible  family,  i.  e.,  the  parents  and  all  chiUlr.'u  ev«*r  U»rn 
to  them  living. 

2.  The  real  family,  i.  e.,  the  parents  and  all  children  livin-^  ut 
present. 

3.  The  economic  family,  i.  c.,  all  persons,  related  and  unrefeit<»l, 
living  in  one  house  under  conditions  of  famil}'  life. 

The  following  tiible  gives  the  number  of  Ijitwalton  Negro  fumirh'>, 
b}'  size: 

NTMBKIl  OF  LITWALTOX  NKGRO  FAMILIKS.   BY  SIZK. 


Sixo  uf  family. 

The  jw^sible 
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33 
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28 
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110 
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1 
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13                 39 

U, 
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7 

10 

11 

2 

1 
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:» 
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::::::::::|:::::::::: 
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92 
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A  veriigo  .                 

5.02 
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The  Litwalton  families  report  40  children  of  various  ages  absent  from 
the  neighborhood.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  in  Baltimore,  the  natural 
metropolis  of  this  region;  some  6  or  8  are  in  Philadelphia;  a  few  a:*e 
in  Washington,  and  a  like  number  in  Atlantic  Cit3\  Only  1  is 
reported  as  in  Richmond. 

Out  of  82  economic  families  there  are  17,  or  57  per  cent,  of  from  2 
to  5  members,  as  compared  with  48  per  cent  for  Sandy  Spring  and  03 
per  cent  for  Farmville.  With  regard  to  the  larger  economic  families, 
Litwalton  is  between  Sandy  Spring  and  Farmville,  having  15  families 
of  8  persons  or  over,  or  18  per  cent,  as  against  37  such  families,  or  22 
per  cent,  for  Sandy  Spring,  and  39,  or  15  per  cent,  for  Farmville.  So, 
for  the  larger  real  families,  Litwalton,  with  19  families  of  8  persons 
or  over  out  of  92  families,  is  again  between  Sandy  Spring,  with  63  out 
of  181  families,  and  Farmville,  with  46  out  of  249  fiunilies.  Tie  aver- 
age number  of  mem\^x&  io\:  ^c^otLOxcLV^  fAxalUes  b  kmer  in  TMmNiStim 
(4.96)  than  in  Sandy  Spring  V5>-^%xkd.\&^«>aaiBBL\i^^ 
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and  the  average  number  of  members  for  real  families  is  lower  in  Lit- 
walton  (5.02)  than  in  either  Sandy  Spring  (6.13)  or  in  Farmville  (5.03). 

In  like  manner  the  average  for  possible  families  in  Litwalton  (0.96) 
is  lower  than  for  Sandy  Spring  (7.78)  and  for  Farmville  (10.79).  In 
referring  to  the  larger  numlx^rs  for  the  economic  and  real  families  of 
Sandy  Spring  as  compared  with  Farmville  it  was  stated  that  this 
larger  memlxirship  of  families  is  ''pro!  ably  the  effect  of  rural  as 
opposed  to  urban  conditions  of  life."  (a)  It  was  fully  expected  that 
much  larger  families  would  be  found  in  Litwalton  than  in  Sandy 
Spiingor  Farmville,  because  of  the  easy  conditions  of  life  and  because 
of  the  general  impression  that  the  Negroes  of  the  country  districts  of 
the  South  are  very  prolific  and  have  large  families.  The  result  of  the 
investigation  is,  therefore,  a  surprise,  and  the  census  figures  of  1890 
for  the  State  of  Virginia  seem  to  confirm  the  figures  for  Litwalton. 
In  the  100  counties  of  Virginia  there  were,  in  1890,  304,673  families 
and  a  total  population  of  1,655,980,  or  an  average  of  5.44  persons  to  a 
famih'.  Deducting  the  towns  and  cities  having  a  population  of  2,500 
or  over,  we  find  249,426  families  and  a  population  of  1,373,259,  or  an 
average  of  5.51  persons  to  a  family,  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State. 
Of  the  100  counties,  36  showed  an  excess  of  Negro  population  and  61 
an  excess  of  white  population  in  the  rural  districts.  Using  the  same 
method  as  above,  we  find  in  the  36  Negro  counties  an  average  rural 
family  of  5.37  persons,  and  in  the  64  white  counties  an  average 
rural  family  of  5.58  persons,  the  average  for  the  Negro  counties  being 
considerably  smaller  and  the  average  for  the  white  counties  somewhat 
larger  than  the  average  for  the  State.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  Negroes  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  instead  of  increasing 
the  average  of  persons  to  a  family,  have  actually  lowered  that  average 
in  the  counties  where  they  predominate  in  numbers;  that  is  to  say, 
the  average  I'unil  Negro  family  is  smaller  than  the  average  rural  white 
family. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  Negro  families,  by  size, 
for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farmville,  and  of  families  for  the 
country  at  large: 

PER  CENT  OF  NEGRO  FAMILIES  OF  LITWALTON,  SANDY  SPRING,  AND  FARMVILLE,  AND 
OF  TOTAL  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  OF  THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 
IN  EACH  GROUP,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 

[The  figures  for  Litwalton,  Sandy  Spring,  and  Farravlllc  are  from  schedules;  those  for  the  United 
States  are  from  the  census  of  1890.J 


Size  of  family. 

Negroes 
of  Litwal- 
ton. 

Negroes 
of  Sandy 
Spring. 

Negroes 
of  Farm- 
ville. 

United 
States. 

North 
Atlantic 
SUtes. 

1  member 

6.10 
66.85 
25.61 

2.44 

5.46 
63.64 
26.06 

4.85 

4.96 
72.90 
19.47 

2.67 

8.68 
78.88 
20.97 

2.07 

3.23 

2  to  6  members 

78.05 

7  to  10  members 

11  momberR  or  over ,......,,,-,--, 

aCf.  Bulletin  No.  82,  page  88. 
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The  following  table  for  Wheiilton  shown 
economic  fiinnlios,  ])y  size: 

NTMHHK  OF  WHE ALTON  NKGRO  FAM 


1  miMjibor 

Si/i' « 

>f  family. 

The  Ft" 
FHinilio 

2;)KMuli<TS 

3  nii»n'l»oi>«        

1] 

11 

■I  ii«--inb»T> 

II 

5  iiH'iiil  or*<   

]( 

(i  Ilh*l»ili»T'» 

1 

7  inc'PiljiTs 

H  iiK'piht'rs 

< 

U  m»Mubi.'rs 

• 

1(J  iii»MiiV>^rs 

• 

12  iiii.'iiil)ci>  . .  r 

Ti)tJil  .. 

9. 

The  proiX)i-tion  of  families  of  from  2  U 
ated,  is  hij^lier  than  in  Farmville,  ahno^t  t 
This  hij^h  peiv(»nta|]fe  of  small  families  and 
proportion  of  families  of  8  pei-sons  or  over- 
per  cent  for  Farmville,  18  per  cent  for  L 
for  Sand V  Sprin^^ — are  due  to  the  selective  c 
industry,  >vhich  calls  for  people  inactive  li 
and  also  the  very  youiit^  as  far  as  practical 
the  families,  J 05  day  laborers  were  left  oui 
are  the  foam,  so  to  si)eak,  on  the  advancii 
shuckers,  and  are  lia))le  to  be  blown  hither  t 
^^usts  of  whim  i)r  need.  No  attempt  was  n 
sibh»  families  for  Whealton. 

The  percenta«ies  for  the  77  Whealton  famil 
For  families  of  1  member,  7.79;  of  2  to  (>  m 
members,  10.H9;  of  11  mem)>ers  or  over, 
reiterate  the  storv  of  the  precedinjr  table,  th 
are  a  selected  population. 

The  hcnises  occupied  by  the  Negroes  of  Li 
U  rooms,  the  greater  numl)er  containing  2  re 

I'he  following  table  shows  the  distributio 
housi\s: 

FAMILIKS,  BY  SiZi:  OF  FAMILY  AND  NUMIiKR  OF  KOOM 

FnmlJic-*  orrn]»ylng  dwell 


S:/i-  of  family. 

.   1  ro.»in. 
4  ^ 

2  riKims, 

1 
ii  ' 

10  ' 
3 
2 
4 

•1  1 
3 

3  nx)m>-.     1  HMHii-.    5  ] 

1 

1  memlKT 

2  mt'liibi  IN 

1       .     .. 

3  iibrnlnTs 

3  , 
3  ! 

2                 2 

■1  m("lliln>l-»* 

2                  1    ... 

r>  iiicinbrrs 

«i  im'iiiluT.s 

3  i 

7  incinlnTs 

n !•• 

rtiiinnlMTs 

■ 

1                    1    ... 

DnionilKT? 

10  m<'iiilH.TS 

1  ;         I  |... 

11  irn'mhor« 

1 

16ineiiiU>rM ! 

L      Total  fiimilies. 
^^  Total  rooms... 

,    »^ 

V      -\      ^\ 
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A  large  majorit}'  of  the  houses,  59,  are  reported  as  frame  buildings, 
and  16  are  of  logs.  Seven  are  not  reported.  Quite  a  number  of 
bouses  are  new;  some  are  mere  hovels  or  are  so  old  as  to  seem  hardly 
weatherproof.  In  the  better  ones  the  rooms  are  of  fair  size,  are  fairly 
well  furnished,  and  are  heated  by  stoves.  AVood  is  the  fuel  used. 
Almost  all  the  houses  have  gardens  attached;  many  have  also  outbuild- 
ings of  various  kinds  connected  with  them.  A  number  of  the  houses 
are  overcrowded.  Three  houses  of  one  room  have  families  of  6  mcm- 
Ix'rs  living  in  them.  Of  41  families  living  in  houses  of  2  rooms,  8 
families  have  5  members;  2  have  6;  4  have  7;  4  have  8;  3  have  !>,  and 
1  has  11.  Of  the  82  families  living  in  these  houses,  13,  or  15.9  per 
cent,  occupy  one-room  houses;  41,  or  50  per  cent,  oceup}^  two-room 
houses;  9,  or  10.9  per  cent,  occupy  throe-room  houses;  7,  or  8.5  per 
cent,  occupy  four-room  houses;  3,  or  3.7  per  cent,  occupy  five-room 
houses;  2,  or  2.5  per  cent,  occupy  six-room  houses;  and  7,  or  8.5 
per  cent,  are  not  reported.  Not  inchuUng  the  rooms  of  7  families 
not  reported,  we  have  177  rooms  for  75  dwellings,  or  2.36  rooms  to  a 
famih'  and  2.05  persons  to  a  room. 

Of  these  82  families,  43,  or  52  per  cent,  own  their  own  homes;  34,  or 
42  per  cent,  rent  the  houses  they  occupy,  and  the  tenure  of  5  fauiilies, 
or  6  per  cent,  is  not  reiK)rted.  If  we  add  to  the  owners  the  6  families 
already  mentioned  as  now  buying  land,  we  have  60  per  cent  owning 
their  own  homes,  34  \yev  cent  renting,  and  6  per  cent  not  reported. 

The  following  tal>le  shows  the  number  of  families  owning  or  renting 
their  homes: 

FAMILIES   OWNING    AND    RKNTING    IIOMKS,    BY   Nr.MHKR   <)F    ROOMS   TO   A    DUELLING* 

LITWALTON. 


Timurt*. 


Ownors 

UeuUTS 

Ton  lire  not  rej-ortod, 
Totrtl  frtinilli'y. 


•   1  TiMt\n. 

Frtinilif-  ocrupyinjr  dvwllinirs  o 
2  r<x»m>«. ,  3  riM:»Ti2s.    4  r.»«)DiM. '  ?>  nM)ms. 

VJ               c               r.  '             3 
JO                 3                 1  1 

f- 

Xoi  ri- 
ported. 

Total 
familiea. 

'                5. 
8  1 

2 

2 
2 
8 

•13 

iJ-l 

•  > 

5 

i:i  ' 

n  ■           9             7  ;           3 

i                     '                     i 

2 

7 

82 

The  Whealton  families  do  not  own  their  homes. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rents  paid  by  the  Litwalton  families: 


RENTS  PAID  BY  FAMII.IICS,  ItY  Nl'MPKR  oF  n(K)MS  TO  A  DWKI.L1N(}.  LITWALTON 

I  FaxnilU'S  <hnu])yinK  'iwcllini^s  of— 

Montlily  nnt.  i  ! 


1  li       I       3  1  ft  () 

nH»m.  I  nK)uis.    rooms.    r<H»ini*.    numis.    n^oDiM. 


fl.OO 

11. w 

fi.dtJj 

t2.(K) 

fZM) 

$3.00 

Rent  not  reported 

Total 

Avera^  annual  rent. 


Rooms 
not  re- 
IK»rfed. 


20 


3  ! 


To<al  lAnnnal 
fanii-  '    Tvut 


lie."*. 


U 


ptiid. 


S132.00 
72.00 
20.00 
144.00 
30.00 
72.00 

alfi&QO 


ofiatixnatcd. 
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The  workers  at  Whciilton  live  in  the  hoii 
the  families  pay  an  avemge  rent  of  4*2  po 
the  rents,  takinj,^  into  consideration  the  dii 
the  ])nildinos  are  occupied,  shows  an  annua 

The  foUowinj^  ta>)k%  showing  the  nuni])€ 
size  of  family  and  annual  income,  is  an  attt 
is  reasonably  successful.  It  is  quite  certain 
oystermen  reported  incomes  ]>elow  their  ik 
the  opinion,  at  least,  of  some  of  their  nei 
tion  to  judge  quite  accurately.  It  is  likelv 
is  below  the  correct  statement  of  money  tal 

On  the  other  hand,  the  invctemtc  habil 
little  money  may  make  the  esthiiatc  near< 
supposed.  The  Wheal  ton  table  is  insei 
comparison. 

The  tables  following  give  the  number  o1 
and  annual  income,  for  Litwalton  and  AVh( 

NUMBKR  OF  FAMILIKS.  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND 


Annual  income. 


,  mem-    mem- 
,    bur.    !  bcnj. 

I 


?7r>to^lCK)  ... 

SiootoSirK) .. 

S150  to  S-JOU  . . 
8200  to  «250  . . 
fti'H)  to  !f:j.=iO  . . 
«;V»Oto»4fiO  .. 
ti.W  to  5HH)  . . 
8600  toST.'SO  .. 
$750  or  over.. 
Not  reported. 


'      3 

mem- 
'.  ber?". 


4 

racm- 

btTS. 


Families «: 

I      5      I      ( 

,  mem- 1  mc 

bers.  I  be 


.._.. ... 

—  1 

- 

^ 

1 '.. 

1 , 

2  I 

3  , 


1  ,.... 
1  1.... 


Total  families  .. 


«  I 


XUMBICR  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  SIZE  OF  FAMILY  AND 


Families  <j 


Annual  income. 


JoOtoST'. 

?7'>toSl(i(» 

SHWtoSl.'SO  .... 
?iri(>toft.'00  .... 
$200  to  $250  . . . . 
$2;'»0  t«)  jrt'H)  . . . . 
«350  to  8450  . . . . 
$450toS<KK)  .... 
f600to>750  .... 
$750  to  SMK)  . . . . 
1800  to  6900  ... . 
tl.000to*1.2rKJ. 
Not  reported... 


1      1 

mem- 
;    ber. 


Total  families..! 


2      I      3      ,      4  5      '      f 

mem-    mem-   mem-    mem-    mc 
btfrs.  I  bers.  .  ben*.  I  bers.  •  be 


•n 


10 


15 


10 
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The  3  Whealton  families  earning  over  ?1,000  are  economic  fam- 
ilies, each  consisting  of  6  young  unmarried  men.  The  Whealton  table 
is  made  up  for  the  shuckers,  whose  total  annual  earnings  are  estimated 
at  alK)ut  $26,000.  If  the  105  day  laborers  be  included,  and  each  con- 
sidered an  economic  family  of  1  person,  they  would  give  us  15  more 
families  earning  about  $50  each,  an  increase  of  $750  to  be  added  to  the 
totnl;  35  more  families  earning  about  $135,  or  an  increase  of  $1,725;  5 
fiimilies  earning  about  $160  each,  or  an  increase  of  $800;  and  50  more 
families  earning  about  $260,  or  an  increase  of  $13,000;  a  total  increase 
of  $11),275,  bringing  the  total  earnings  up  to  about  $15,275  for  thQ 
Whealton  Negroes. 

Four-fiXths  of  the  Litwalton  earnings,  it  nuist  be  remembered,  are 
gained  during  the  8  months  of  the  oyster  season,  and  the  entire 
Whealton  earnings  are  gained  in  the  average  time  of  about  7  months. 

In  Farmville,  out  of  262  families,  226  made  from  $100  to  $750  in  12 
months;  in  Sandy  Spring,  of  165  families,  155  earned  from  $100  to 
$750  in  12  months;  in  Litwalton,  of  82  families,  65  earned  from  $100 
to  $7(30  in  a  little  over  8  months;  in  Whealton,  of  77  families,  71 
earned  from  $100  to  $1,260  in  7  months.  A  comparison  of  the  per- 
centages for  classes  of  earnings  is  of  equal  interest:  In  Farmville, 
10. 7  per  cent  of  the  families  earned  less  than  $100;  in  Sand}'  Spring,  5.5 
per  cent;  in  Litwalton,  15. G  per  cent;  in  Whealton,  7.8  per  cent.  In 
Farmville,  34. 8  per  cent  earned  between  $100  and  $250;  in  Sandy  Spring, 
61  per  cent;  in  Litwalton,  62.3  per  cent;  in  Whealton,  36.1  per  cent. 
In  Farmville,  52.2  per  cent  made  over  $250;  in  Sandy  Spring,  33.5 
per  cent;  in  Litwalton,  22.1  per  cent;  in  AVhealton,  55.8  per  cent.  If 
till*  1(>5  day  lal)orers  are  included,  the  percentages  for  Whealton  are 
not  changed  very  materially,  as  follows:  Earning  less  than  $100,  11.5 
per  cent;  earning  between  $100  and  $250,  37.1  per  cent;  earning  over 
$250,  51.1  per  cent. 

In"  Farmville  and  AVhealton  more  than  half  the  families  earned 
more  than  $250;  in  Sandy  Spring  two-thirds  and  in  Litwalton  nearly 
four-lifths  of  the  families  earned  less  than  $250.  In  Farmville  and 
Whealton  the  labor  of  the  Negroes  is  controlled  and  direc((Kl  by 
employers.  In  Sandy  Spring  the  largest  body  of  male  laborers  and 
heads  of  families,  the  farm  hands,  is  directed  and  largely-  controlled; 
but  in  Litwalton  the  most  important  body  of  laborers  and  heads  of 
families,  the  oyster  tongers,  are  subject  to  no  control.  In  Sandy 
Spring  about  one-third  of  the  families  made  over  $250  a  year;  in 
Litwalton,  a  little  over  one-fifth.  And  3'et  the  opinion  prevails  among 
the  oyster  people  that  the  oyster  tonger  can  make  more  money  than 
the  oyster  shucker;  that  is,  that  the  Litwalton  oystermen  ought  to 
show  a  larger  average  income  per  family  than  the  Whealton  shucker. 

As  in  the  case  of  Sandy  Spring,  we  must  remember  that  the  lands, 
gardens,  fowls,  cows,  and  so  on,  of  the  Litwalton  oysterman  pi 
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iiiiportJint  pai-t  in  providin^f  his  family  with  fu«KL     Doubil»*»*s.  aUn. 
oysters  and  lish  provided  by  himself  constitute  an  imiHirtunt  item. 

The  tiiblc  of  y>riees  of  commodities  for  Sandy  Sprinjr  and  Farmvillo 
is  rc»porte<l  us  in  the  main  correct  for  Litwalton  at  the  tinio  thi*  invi-ti- 
^ration  Mas  made. 

Sii<rar  and  hird  are  both  higher  now  than  reiK>rttHl  in  the  table,  :i> 
they  are  throiitfliout  the  country.     Butter  costs  in  Litwulton  as  nni«  li 
as  "25  cents  the  year  round.     Corn  meal  is  much  hiirher  in  Litwulton 
from  ir>  to  2<)  cents  pi?r  peck.     Wood  is  nmch  cheuix*r — fixiiii  J?l  t«> 
!fl.r)0  iK'r  cord.     Coal  is  not  used  in  Lilwalton. 

nUCES  OF  COMMODITIKS  IN  LITWAl.ToN.  IN  SANDY  SPRIN<;.  AND  IN   IWRMVILLR 


Ariiclo. 


Fn-«»h  iK)rk 

r..rkyioi-.k 

H»-.f-te{«k 

Hani  H\i<\  ttacoTi ... 

Cliirkcn:^ 

Hi'iis 

Turkeys 

\Ylicut  Hour 


rrice. 


Arlir-le. 


Twit. 


\Vh«*at  iWtur 

Corn  iik'hI 

Kir»^ 

C:il»l.n.k'»' 

r«it;itiM.-s 

(inin  ((irn 

Ti>mat"t*> 


Jk'ans 

Caiintd  K««'<1> 

Tta 


Siijrar... 
Lanl.... 


Poll  ml.. 
I'ound . . 
Pound.. 
l'«»und.. 
Etuh  ... 
luii-h... 
Pound.. 
12-poimd 

l>a>r. 
BHrnO 
IVrk  . 
I'nund 
Hra.l  . 
Uu^ht•l 

KtlT  ... 

(..alloii.. 

(^uarl.. 

(|nart... 

Can  .. 

Pt»ui:d.. 

F'oinid.. 

Pound.. 

I'uuimI 


Food,  eu'.—i  !om'lude«l. 

K>.06 

Molrtwev 

i.iatlftn.. 

8i».(w 

to 

.10 

Butter 

I*(»und.. 

JW 

to 

.10 

e«it 

Piiund..! 

.OS 

to 

.10  . 

IlcrrSngii 

.    FjiiIi... 

.rji 

tl> 

.15 

EgK*' 

\U>/OU  ..' 

.20 

to 

.2o 

Apples 

.    IVrk  ... 

.07 

to 

.10 

Anpltw.drii-d 

Wati-mieloDH 

.    Pound . . 

.;t5 

.    Karh... 

Popiier 

.    P.iund.. 

1.00 

tt» 

4.nO 

Milk 

.    gunrt... 

.11 

to 

.12 

ButtiTinilk 

.    (iHlion.. 

.05 

to 

.06 

K<itip 

.   <'uk,-  ... 

.••1 

lo 

.OH 

PtHH-h 

.    Pound.. 

:       .rA) 

to 

.«■<) 

Fufl  ttDd  ll;;htin>r. 

.01 

Wi^id.  uncut 

.    Oinl....; 

! 

.ft-. 

>Vo«Nl,fUt 

-   Crd....' 

.0". 

(••«il,1»iiumjni>u.«! . 

.    Ton  .... 

.as 

Coal.anthrnc'ltf.. 

.    Ton  .... 

1       -"^ 

to 

.10 
.10 

Kcro.M;ne  t»il 

Clot  hint:: 

.    (JMllDn.. 

!     .  ir> 

to 

.IS 

Mi-n*s.«nnt« 

.    F-»uh..- 

'     .  o-'> 

li» 

.0»J 

BliVS"  .Milts 

.    tjuh... 

.07 

to 

.OS 

Wirnion*?  dn.^^n'»' . 

.    Earh...' 

J*ri..'. 


**i  JT    t-. 
.IJ.  t.. 


.  »0     t-- 
,'.i=»     I-- 


7.«0 
■J.  iO 


!•  1: 
|.»  .'- 
t..    " 


The  attempt  to  tabuhit<'  family  budgets  for  Litwaltf)n.  as  was  done  foi 
riinnville  and  Sandy  8prin<r,  seems  too  inconclusive  to  l>e  undertaken. 
Two  elenu»nts  enter  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  any  real  approxima- 
tion very  diificult.  Tlie  amount  of  food  obtained  from  the  jrardens, 
little  farms,  and  poultry  of  the  larj^e  jwrcentagc  (al)out  On)  of  pr«»p- 
(  rly  owiKMs  is  on(*  elem<»nt;  and  the  amount  of  food  taken  from  the 
water  in  the  sliape  of  oysters,  lish.  and  crabs,  is  the  other.  It  is  not 
l)i:ictica])h'  to  estimate  either  satisfactorily.  It  may  Iw  said  in  j^eneral 
that,  as  of  the  Litwalton  families  77.1*  per  cent  earn  not  mon- than 
>>lV>o  (ir)j;  (»arnintr  loss  tlian  ^loo.  and  02.3  between  If  100  and  *2.V»), 
the  budoets  for  Sandy  Sprin<,^  showing  expenditures  of  fn>in  alwmt 
>>lnn  to  ^1^00  i)ov  annum,  are  also  a  reti.sonable  exhibit  for  Litwalton. 

The  following,'  list  of  piopeity  holders  does  not  agree  with  the  table 
of  cnvners  on  page  1101.  That  table  gave  the  owners  and  renters  of 
hoiiK's.  Some  of  th(\se  owned  or  were  buj'ing  other  property.  Some 
owned  propt^ity  in  common,  here  reported  separately.  The  list 
includes,  also,  several  pieces  of  property  not  owned  by  the  present 
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occupants.     A  number  of  the  properties  are   not   reported  by  the 
a.si<ossors. 


ASSESSED  ViVLUE  OF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  LITWALTON,  1900. 
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n  Not  a»#eHse<l.  r  N<»t  includiiifr  16  property  owners,  iKTwuinlty 

b  Not  reportiMl.  not  HssesNcd. 

r  Not  includintr  1  pn>porty  owner,  acres  not  tv-  /N<»t  inclndinp  Ifi  property  owners,  totnl  prop- 

p4)rted.  erty  not  asses.'H'd. 

f/Not  Including  26  property  owners,  realty  not  //Not  inelndin^  lo  property  owners  not  rii>ort- 

us!«eM»ed.  ing. 

This  table  shows  for  Litwalton  an  assessed  valuation  of  Jf3,2r)r)  of 
l>ersonal  property  and  of  ?G,056  of  real  estate,  a  total  of  ^i^811.  The 
number  of  acres  reported  is  81^7.5,  almost  exactly  double  the  numl)er 
reported  for  twice  the  number  of  Sandy  Spring  families.  This  real 
estate  is  valued  ])y  its  owners  at  ?>10,092,  two-thirds  more  than  the 
assessed  value,  and  only  one-fourth  the  valuation  given  by  the  Sandy 
Spring  Negroes  to  their  lands.  It  would  seem  that  the  tendc^ncy  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  Litwalton  Negroes  was  to  und(»rvalue  their 
property,  just  as  the  Sandy  Spring  Negroes  seemed  inclined  to  over- 
vahie  th(^ir  realty.  Included  as  personal  property  are  40  horses, 
25  cows,  12  oxen,  14  l)uggies,  17  road  carts,  S  ox  carts,  1  carry  log, 
40  pigs,  and  many  chickens.  In  addition  to  the  personal  property, 
and  most  important  of  all,  there  are  47  l>oat«,  valued  b}'^  their  owners 
at  $1,328.  If  this  valuation  bo  what  the  assessor  would  make  it,  the 
personal  propeilj'  would  be  increased  to  $4,584. 
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Twenty-four  AVhealton  families  report  real  property  valued  by  them 
.t  $7,100.     The  property  is  in  Maryland  and  is  as  follows: 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  OWNED  BY  NEGROES  OF  WHEALTON.  I'JOL 


Property-owner 
number. 

Valued  by 
owner. 
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17 

7  1«"H) 
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18 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Sandy  Spring  property  holders  was  made 
"  with  a  view  to  discovering,  if  practicable,  whether  the  fact  of  two 
or  more  generations  of  freedom  has  seemed  to  influence  the  Negroivn 
of  Sand}^  Spring  in  the  matter  of  property  getting  and  prop<  rty 
keepins^ — the  economic  basis  of  civilization,"  and  the  conclasion 
reached  was  that ''not  proven"  seemed  the  soundest  verdict.  With 
regard  to  Litwalton,  it  seems  unnecessary^  to  make  such  an  analysis, 
as  the  number  of  freedmen  in  the  community  prior  to  1865  was  small 

Of  those  born  in  Litwalton  and  over  36  years  of  age,  10  former 
slaves  and  4:  freemen  own  property,  and  of  those  under  36,  14  an? 
property  hoklers;  of  those  not  property'  holders,  9  are  former  slaves 
and  2  are  freemen  over  36,  while  5  are  under  36.  Of  the  property 
holders  born  out  of  Litwalton,  7  are  former  slaves,  2  are  freemen,  and 

3  are  under  36:  of  those  not  property  holders,  9  are  former  slaves,  1 
is  a  freeman,  and  2  are  under  36;  5  are  not  reported.  Thirty -seven 
of  the  49  property  holders  are  native  born  and  12  are  outsiders;  16  of 
the  28  not  owning  property  are  natives  and  12  are  immigrants.  Of 
44  born  slaves,  26  are  property  holders  and  18  are  not;  of  9  born  free 
(and  over  36  years  old),  6  are  property  holders  and  3  are  not  Seven 
report  inherited  property,  3  over  36  (2  of  them  freedmen's  sons)  and 

4  under  36.  There  seems  nothing  in  these  figures  indicative  of  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  those  who  have  always  been  free,  in  comparison 
with  former  slaves.  A  number  of  those  classed  as  slaves  were  slave- 
born  during  the  war,  but  they  were  freed  while  mere  children  and 
never  really  knew  any  other  than  the  life  of  the  freedman. 

There  are  said  to  be  many  trust  deeds  against  the  properties  of  the 
Negroes  for  purchase  money  still  unpaid. 

GROUP  LIFE. 

The  group  life  of  the  Litwalton  Negroes  appeared  to  the  investigator 

to  be  particularly  lacking  in  organization.     In  spite  of  so  many  of 

them  owning  their  homes  and  of  their  being  able  to  earn  the  {greater 

^^  their  living  within  two-thirds  of  the  year,  their  ecOQ<Mi^  oon- 

not  good.    T\i^  oi^-^xlxnAt^  Ioy  oieoiiQixLic  muMmi  »%t^  * 
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the  moans  of  obtaining  it  too  easy,  hence  the  lack  of  success.  Except 
in  the  case  of  a  very  few  individuals,  there  seems  not  to  be  sufficient 
force  of  character  to  rise  above  the  mere  provision  for  present  needs. 
AVith  land  at  $10  an  acre,  homes  that  could  have  been  and  should  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  work  of  two  or  three  seasons,  remain  unpaid  for 
at  the  end  of  many  years.  These  people  hold  and  practice  the  faith 
that  *'  Man  wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that  little  long." 

There  is  an  Odd  Fellows  lodge  among  them,  which  owns  a  small  hall, 
formerly  much  used,  it  is  said,  as  a  place  of  church  meeting  and  for 
other  social  purposes.  Some  meetings  are  still  held  there.  So  far  as 
could  be  learned,  there  is  a  complete  absence  in  Litwalton  of  those 
societies  and  beneficial  orders  which  form  so  important  an  element  of 
the  social  life  of  Farmville  and  of  Sandy  Spring,  and  which  serve  a 
valuable  economic  as  well  as  a  good  social  purpose.  There  seems  to 
be  a  decided  habit  of  the  men  to  herd  together.  This  habit  would 
probabl}'  result  naturally  from  the  exigencies  and  intervals  of  the  oys- 
terman's  life,  combined  with  the  sociable  nature  of  the  Negro. 

There  is  a  special  cause  for  the  disorganization  of  a  part  of  the  social 
life  of  the  Litwalton  Negroes.  This  cause  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  last  4  years,  and  came  partly  through  their  church.  The  strong 
denomination  among  these  Negroes  is  the  Baptist.  A  very  few  reported 
themselves  as  not  belonging  to  any  church;  none  as  belonging  to^any 
other  church  than  the  Baptist.  In  the  same  way,  the  AVhealton 
Negroes,  Marylanders,  are  all  Methodists.  The  Baptist  church  of 
Litwalton  was  the  great  center  of  the  Negro  social  life,  as  the  Baptist 
church  is  in  Farmville,  and  as  the  Methodist  church  is  in  Sandy  Spring. 
The  congregation  included  practically  the  whole  of  the  community  in 
addition  to  about  tis  many  more  from  the  outside.  About  5  years  ago 
a  site  was  selected  just  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  neighborhood  for  a 
large  new  church,  and  the  building  was  begun.  Just  about  this  time 
a  determined  and  active  movement  against  the  sale  of  liquor  was  begun 
in  the  comity  and  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  fight  became  bitter  and  resulted  after  a 
sharp  campaign  in  the  adoption  of  local  option  for  the  county.  The 
o(^casion  of  the  fight  for  local  option,  so  far  as  the  Litwalton  Negroes 
were  concerned,  was  that  the  oystf  rmen  and  others  were  in  the  hal)it 
of  congregating  in  and  around  the  barrooms  and  stores  where  liquor 
was  sold,  and  of  drinking  and  idling,  to  the  great  loss  of  their  money 
and  character  and  to  the  disgust  of  the  community,  for  frequent  quar- 
rels and  fights  scandalized  and  annoyed  the  neighbors  and  passers-by. 
The  pastor  of  the  Litwalton  Negro  Baptist  church  took  this  matter 
into  his  church,  where  he  met  with  ardent  opposition,  sides  being 
taken  and  maintained  with  much  heat.  The  virulence  of  the  cam- 
paign left  many  antagonisms  and  heartburnings  among  friends  and 
kinsfolk,  white  and  black,  and  this  bitterness  bad  not  been  sooth' 
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time  wlu'ii  llie  invi»sti;^ati()n  was  mudo,  iiIkuU  4  yciir.s  after  the  ele 
tion.  So  bitter  was  the  feelinir  that  it  is  >aid  to  have  even  iiiviuh 
the  jury  room,  and  i)arti.saiiship  was  shown  by  juroi-s  for  or  a^in>t 
"  wet''  man  or  a  ''dry  ■'  man,  as  the  ease  mi^ht  Ik?,  to  the  jHM'versif 
of  justice  and  et^uity.  Tpon  the  Litwalton  Net^ro  chureli  the  ctfe 
was  disaslnms.  The  bulldinj;  itstdf  was  still  untiiiished,  just  when* 
liad  b<*en  h»ft  4  years  before,  except  that  it  had  tiiken  on  the  wc^ithc 
beatrn  air  of  i)remature  de<-ay  seen  on  new  but  nej^lected  houses.  Tl 
con^'n'^alion  was  <livided  into  two  ahnost  hostile  eamp>,  one  of  whi« 
had  practically  ceased  j^foinj^  to  chun-h.  though  they  were  talking 
a  vai^uc  way  of  oroanizinj^  another  con jrre^^a tion.  With  the  cessutii 
of  their  church- j^oinj^  they  had^iven  up  the  social  life  <H)nnected  wii 
their  j)eriodi<*  <^ath(»rin<irs  and  had  found  nothin*,'to  put  in  its  phicc. 

In  the  meantime,  accordin*^  to  the  testimony  of  l>oth  whites  ai 
blacks,  local  option,  unsui)ix)rted  liy  public  sentiment,  had  provc<l 
comph'te  failure  so  far  as  the  <|uantity  of  liijuor  sold  was  coneeriie< 

)as  the  foliowinj^  recital  will  show,  and  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  ha^ 
th(»  (ju<»sti()n  n^submitted  to  the  popular  vote  at  the  sprin;^  election^ 
1JM)1.  There  wen*  said  to  be  ai)out  :lt^  or  30  Imrrooms  in  the  eounl 
at  the  l»e<^innin<r  <>f  the*  prohil>ition  campaif^fn,  i3  of  them  within  tl 
limits  of  Litwalton.  Two  of  these  Litwalton  Imrrooms,  it  was  sai« 
nevrr  st()])ped  the  sahi  of  licjuor  at  all,  and  the  others  soon  resumed 
as  "speak  (^asies.'*  About  2  years  after  the  vote  5  oth»»r  '•speji 
caries"  wen»  in  operatirm,  just  doublingr  the  mmilK^r  of  previous  ba 
rooms  in  the  neighborhood.  Tiie  same  thing  was  true  of  the  et>unlj 
where  jibout  7.)  "speak  easies"  w«M*e  flourishing  in  the  phice  of  th«.'  : 
or  oO  bari'ooms  previously  existing.  The  majority  of  the>*»  "six'a 
<*u>ies"  had  Tnited  States  licjuor  lic(»nses  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  wit 
(he  (lOvernmcMit  authorities.  The  State  authoriti(»s  were  ignore 
J)iiring  the  4  years  of  the  existence  of  the  law  one  man  had  lK»en  mad 
to  j)ay  a  line  of  $20  for  violation  of  (he  law;  one  trial  for  a  "ebi 
license"  had  resulted  in  aeijuittal;  a  number  of  indictments  had  Ihm* 
(ried  ]>efore  juries,  which  failed  on  one  ground  or  another  to  «'onvici 
(lie  s:de  of  li(juor  Avas  said  to  be  increasing  all  the  while,  and  lli 
State  wa<  losing  jit  h^ist  i?-2.r)0()  a  year  in  licenses  on  the  former  ba>i' 
be^^ides  the  monev  t»xi)ended  in  fruitless  trials.  These  were  some  n 
(he  arguuMwits  used  hy  those  circulating  tla*  jM^titicms  for  resubnii>siiii 
whieh  i)etitions  were  })eing  numerously  signed  by  the  Lltwalto 
Negroes. 

An  attempt  was  mtide  to  ascertain  the  efl'eit  of  this  condition  *j 

a  Hairs  upon  tiie  Negroes  of  the  Litwalton  comnumity.     The  white 

jj.,  who  were  <jnestioned  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  exist  in: 

;  low  wjis  not  saving  (he  Litwahon  Negm's  money  nor  improving  hi 

'  «.     Prolmldy   an   opportunity   for   wider  inquiry   M'ould  hav 

it  out  contradictory  opinions  from  other  whites.     The  Ncgroc 
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were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  some  points  of  the  controversy.  They 
all  agreed  that  at  least  as  much  liquor  was  sold  to  Negroes  now  as  had 
been  sold  under  the  old  system.  In  spite  of  this  practical  failure  some 
thought  that  the  general  result  of  the  present  law  was  better  than  the 
former  one  becaase  there  was  less  noisy  disorder  and  disturbance  of 
public  peace  around  the  barrooms  than  formerly,  since  the  barkeepers 
for  their  own  sakes  kept  fhc  drunken  Negroes  within  doors  and  treated 
them  carefully  to  avoid  the  annoyance  and  expense  of  possible  trial 
and  conviction;  because  the  drunken  Negroes  were  not  literall}'  kicked 
out  of  doors  and  ""treated  like  dogs"  by  the  l>arkeepers,  as  had  for- 
merly been  done  under  the  old  law;  and  because  there  was  not  as  much 
actual  open  drunkenness  as  formerly.  Other  Negroes  thought  that  the 
general  eflfect  of  the  present  law  was  bad,  because  it  failed  in  its  chief 
aim;  l>ecause,  under  it,  the  Negroes  were  being  taught  a  wholesale  dis- 
regard of  all  law  })y  the  impunity  of  the  violation  of  this  law;  and 
because  they  were  taught  the  practice  of  public  lying  b}-  the  flimsy 
evasions  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  practiced  by  the  liquor  sellers 
and  by  their  own  participation  in  these  frauds.  These  things,  they 
thought,  were  as  bad  or  worse  than  any  additional  amount  of  drunken- 
ness that  might  have  existed  under  the  former  hnv. 

They  all  agreed,  when  pressed  for  an  answer,  that  this  controversy 
had  broken  up  that  part  of  their  former  conununity  social  life  which 
centered  in  their  church. 

Those  who  arc  not  familiar  with  what  his  church  and  its  social  asso- 
ciations mean  to  the  Negro  are  referred  to  the  description  of  it  given 
in  the  Farmville  report,  (a) 

There  is  another  aspect  of  tlie  matter.  The  habit  of  congregating 
at  the  barrooms  was  a  form  of  social  life  in  itself.  It  was  a  kind  of 
rude  clul)  life  in  which  the  Negro  men  wasted  the  money  that  sliould 
have  gone  to  home  and  family.  This  rude  cluf)  life  was  not  stopped 
}>y  local  option,  but  it  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  How  far 
this  was  resented  b}'  the  Litwalton  Negroes,  if  resented  at  all,  tlio 
investigator  is  unable  to  sa}'. 

In  any  case,  with  or  without  such  local  causes  as  the  local-option 
struggle,  the  group  life  of  Litwalton  seemed  to  be  of  a  very  unorgan- 
ized kind.  This  aspect  of  Litwalton  is  probably  typical  of  the  semi- 
predatory  life  of  the  oyster  tonger,  though  sufficient  data  are  not  at 
hand  to  form  the  basis  of  an  authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject. 

AVith  regard  to  ''the  peculiar  hopefulness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves,"  found  by  the  Farmville  investigator  to  pervade  "the 
whole  group  life  of  Farmville  Negroes,"  the  present  investigator  nuist 
report  that,  as  at  Sandy  Spring,  he  did  not  find  such  hopefulness  per- 
vading Litwalton.     Some  of  the  younger  and  thrifty  men  of  Litwalton 

a  See  Bulletin  No.  14,  January,  1898,  page  35. 
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were  hopeful  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  Negroes  of  their  oommun 
were  bettering  their  condition;  a  number  were  nonconiniitta]  on  1 
subject,  either  because  they  had  no  opinions  or  did  not  choose 
express  any;  and  the  older  Negroes  were  emphatic  in  their  opin 
that  the  younger  set  might  be  able  to  read  and  write  better,  and  niij 
be  worth  more  money  than  their  fathers,  but  that  in  respect  for 
rights  of  others,  in  manners,  and  in  chai-acter  they  were  distim 
degenerates.  In  this  opinion  the  whites  of  the  community'  seemed 
coincide. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  particularly  the  group  I'lU 
the  Whealton  Negroes,  whose  true  homes  are  in  Maryland.  They 
kept  closely  under  the  eye  of  their  employers,  whose  hoiLses  tl 
cccup}',  and  their  manner  of  life  is  not  free  to  go  its  own  ^yixy. 


BEGENT  BEPOETS  OF  STATE  BTJBEATJS  OP  LABOB  STATISTICS. 

MAINE. 

Fourtcei\th,  Anmud  Report  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Lahor 
Statistics  fn*  the  State  of  MaiiK^.  1900.  Samuel  W.  Matthews, 
Commissioner.     152  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Workingraen's 
returns,  26  pages;  factories,  mills,  and  shops,  5  pages;  cotton  industr\% 
4  pages;  woolen  industry,  4  pages;  shipbuilding,  20  pages;  canning 
industiT,  30  pages;  woodworking  industry,  27pages;  bleaching  and  dye- 
ing industry,  4  pages;  railroads,  4  pages;  factory  inspection,  20  pages. 

Worktngmen's  Returns. — Tables  are  given  of  returns  received  by 
the  bureau  from  175  workingraen  in  the  State  showing  their  earnings, 
cost  of  living,  savings,  etc.  The  following  table  shows,  by  occupa- 
tions, the  income  and  expenditures  of  185  families  as  ascertained  from 
these  returns: 

AVERACJK  YEARLY  EAKNINCIS  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE.     1000. 


Occupations, 


Ch  rriapo  makers. . . 

Shoemakers 

Machinists 

Bhu'ksniiths 

Bleaehery  employ- 
ees   

Laborers 

Granite  workers... 


Num- 
ber 


I              'Average  year- 
.    ly  income. 
Aver-     ^^.^.j.  I 

ofhemi"^'^'^'^-^  ^^"''" 
^^.J^'^^-  offam    ^*^-^"^-  ^»-'^'^^-*' 


ing. 


ily. 


head 
offam- 

I  ily. 


Total 
family 
earn- 
ings. 


Average  yearly  expenditure  for— 


Rent.  '  Footl. 


Cloth- 
lug. 


I 

44         4. 27  $t'.60. 1ft  S68.3. 00  ^32. 5ft  S272. 1ft  SlOl .  1ft 

38         3.87  5(U.22!  597.68'  132.  {.3,  241.381  92.38 

36,        3.4ft  393.  Mj  602.93,  113.14  231.82,  87.4ft 

44         4.77  547.38   597.38   108.00.  251.77'  77.31 

40         3.ftfi  386.56   449.06     79.63;  214.87  56.ft6 

46         4.37|  423.75   500. 25i     94.00  23;i.  87j  56.88 

37         3.17,  619.171  614.17   107.001  209. 07|  81.  V 

I  I              I              I              I 


Fuel 
and 
light. 


»43.23 
45. 42 
36. 4ft 
38.46 

41.06 
42.00 
43.3:J 


Other. 


Total. 


$109.a'>rtS628.16 
610. 29 
612. 54 
500.84 


146. 76  a 
184.80  a 
126. 85  a 


87.12(1 
108.99  a 
213. 32  a 

I 


45^1.37 
477.00 
621.33 


a  This  is  not  a  correct  total  for  the  prece<iing  item-s;  the  figures  given  are,  however,  according  to 
the  original. 

Of  the  135  heads  of  families  included  in  the  above  tabulation,  89 
were  American  and  46  were  foreign  ]>orn;  47  owned  their  homes,  10  of 
which  were  mortgaged;  4  belonged  to  labor  organizations;  52  belonged 
to  beneficiary  organizations;  49  had  savings-bank  accounts;  86  accu- 
mulated savings  in  former  years,  and  42  during  the  past  3'ear;  29  had  a 
deficit,  and  64  had  neither  a  surplus  nor  a  defieil  during  the  past  year. 

Of  the  remaining  40  men  without  families,  31  were  American  and  9 
were  foreign  born;  11  belonged  to  labor  organizations;  11  belonged  to 

^^rcv 
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l>t'm*rtcitii y  or;j:uiiiziUions;  J7  liiul  suvin<rs-])iii 
biti'd  siiviiijr-^  ill  fi>nner  yi'iirs,  and  3<>  durin 
neither  a  surpluj?  nor  n  deti<  it  during  tlio  past 
Factokiks.  Mh.ls,  and  Shops. — In][)r(>voi 
reported  in  the  <a>e  of  1*J7  factories,  mills,  a 
towns.  These  ini])rovenients  were  in  the  n 
enlur<,^enRnt  of  existinj^  buildinj^s,  etc.  It 
iin])rovenienls  rost  ?"J,174.S25  and  jn^ve  in\\\A 

CO'ITON    AM>    WOOLKN    InDUSTUIES. — RctU 

10  cotton  and  'JS  woolen  mills.  The  tabuhiti 
lishnH'nt  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  cost 
of  ))roduct,  weeks  in  opei-ation  during  the 
and  wat^^es  paid.  Nnie  of  the  lo  cotton  mills 
mills  made  comidete.  returns  for  ISW  and  11 
returns  for  each  of  the  two  years  are  shown  in 

STATISTICS  r)F  9  ('<)TTn\  AVI»  IV  WooLKN  M 

C4>tton 

Cui.i lal  ill vrsl^Ml $13. 205, 025 

Co*.?  ni  iiiHU'rJHl  ii'-ihI 4.7."il,0rj2 

T«»tMl  xvjiu'i-  i.aicl 3.  :W\  h'JH 

Vn  hu- .»!  i.r.Klmt tf.  131.  Iti2 

Av«nii:«-  w-  rkly  wml'*-: 

Mill ". 7.  4r» 

Vi'!i!«-n r>.M) 

(■liiMr.Ji '2.K* 

Avi-Hii:*-  cTn])l«'Vci-: 

M.  Tl 1. iWl 

Wi  nuiu it.  s«i9 

riiilMn-ii ;il7 

T. » f  > .  1 1 1 .  0H7 

Avi-nt'-'f  wtM-k-  in  n|r«  niUou 51.2 

Thc^«'  rctuiii*-  >how  nu  increase  in  all  the 
the   luimhcr  of  women  employed  in  the  coti 
em])loyed  in  the  wooh^n  mills,  where  a  diMTej 

Sini'nriij>iN(r.  -Accounts  are  f^-iven  of  tin 
ill  lo  djll'crent  'ocaltics  in  Maine,  and  of  the 
custom  districts  of  Bath,  \Valdol>oro.  Belfa; 
During' the  11  months  endin«r  November  80, 
tonna^'c  of  r>:J.ot;7  wrrc  launched  in  th(>se  dist 
over  th«'  precediuir  I:^  month-^. 

Cannino  iNorsTKV.  —  a  brief  account  is  g 
the  <-annino-  industry  in  the  State  and  lists  of 
in  the  sMUK*.  Th<^  le:idin«r  iu*ticles  canned  anci 
corn,  l»luel)eri-ies.  sardjnes,  dams,  condensed  i 
were  alnjut  175  canning  factories  in  the  State, 
eumlMiir  15^071  persons,  not  including  thos 
^^.      '  bout  *l,40(>,t)00  were  paid 
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Woodworking  iNDUSTiiY. — This  chapter  contains  lists  of  establish- 
ments engaged  in  woodwork  for  buildings  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
boxes,  handles,  etc.,  and  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  the  leading  man- 
ufacturing plants. 

Bleaching  and  Dyeing. — An  account  is  given  of  a  leading  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  establishment  in  the  State. 

Railroads. — During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  21  steam  rail-' 
way  companies  in  the  State  gave  employment  to  7,240  persons,  includ- 
ing general  officers,  and  paid  $8,693,164.54  in  wages.  The  average 
daily  earnings  per  employee  were  $1.78.  i 

The  street  railways  in  the  State  employed,  in  1900,  941  persons  who 
received  a  total  of  $423,500.15  in  wages.  The  avei'age  daily  earnings 
per  employee  were  $1.52.  Conductors  and  motormen  received  from 
$1.43  to  $1.60  per  day. 

The  figures  for  both  the  steam  and  street  railways  show  a  consider- 
able increase  in  1900  over  the  preceding  year. 

MARYLAND. 

jVfNlh  Annii^d  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Lid  ust  rial  Statlstk's  of  Mary- 
land, 1900.     Thomas  A.  Smith,  Chief  of  Bureau.     166  pp. 

The  contents  of  this  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  Resources 
and  agricultural  production,  14  pages;  strikes,  93  images;  arlntration, 
2  pages;  employment  agency,  3  pages;  sweat  shops,  6  pages;  the  can- 
ning industry,  4  pages;  handling  Maryland  crops,  2  pages;  statistics 
of  Baltimore,  12  pages;  new  incorporations,  20  pages;  iiiunigi-atiou 
into  Maryland,  3  pages. 

Stuikks.  — Summary  tables  and  detailed  accounts  are  given  of  the 
strikes  occurring  during  the  year  1900.  There  were  34  strikes 
reported,  involving  10,039  persons  who  either  went  on  strike  or  were 
locked  out.  The  establishments  in  which  these  strikes  occurred 
employed  2(),415  persons,  of  whom  590  females  and  10,432  males, 
including  strikers,  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  wage  loss 
was  estimated  at  $1,047,S41,  and  the  loss  to  the  employers  at  $342,01)5. 
Of  the  34  strikes,  13  were  ordered  bj'  organizations  of  the  working 
people,  and  21  were  undertiiken  without  organization.  Of  the  former 
9  were  successful  or  partly  successful,  and  4  were  unsuccessful;  of  the 
latter  5  were  successful  or  partly  successful,  and  16  were  unsuccess- 
ful.    Of  the  34  strikes,  S  succeeded,  6  succeeded  partly,  and  20  failed. 

AuniTitATioN. — This  chapter  consists  of  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
general  conference  of  the  National  Civic  Federation  on  the  questioa 
of  arbitration. 

Emiioyment  Agency. — Since  August  21, 1900,  the  bureau  has  been 
conducting  an  experimental  employment  agency.    Up  to  December 
1900,  124  applications  for  work  and  55  applications  for  help  had  1 
filed.    Of  the  former  117  were  males  and  X  wfikt^  I^xsaX!^.    CM 
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applications  for  help  30  were  for  males  and 
applications  for  help  were  referred  to  emp 

Sweat  Shops. — Statistics  are  given  of 
lS\n)  and  1900  by  the  city  health  depart! 
places  regarded  as  sweat  shops.  Of  th 
insanitary. 

The  Canning  Industry. — Returns  fron: 
showed  the  employment  of  a  total  of  1,781 
children.  These  were  employed  an  aven 
cunning  season  of  1900.  Their  earnings 
€iich  working  day  for  men,  $0.87i  for  v 
dren.  The  total  wages  paid  in  the  65  e 
$^42,993.  Statistics  are  also  given  showi 
material,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  fruit  an 

Handling  of  Maryland  Crops. — A  tab 
mated  quantity  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fr 
was  handled  by  the  various  transportation 

Statistics  of  Baltimore. — A  chapter 
gives  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  cities  < 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  for  Septi 
rt^ate  to  Baltimore,  and  makes  comparison 
cities  of  Boston  and  St.  Ijouis.  Other  cha 
the  various  municipal  departments,  etc.,  of 
of  the  various  department  reports. 

New  Incorporations. — A  list  is  given  o 
the  rounties  of  the  State  from  January,  18 
from  December,  1899,  to  December,  190C 
supplements  the  lists  published  in  prcviou.*; 


MICHIGAN. 

FJiiht^x-iith  Annual  Report  of  the  Bur  eat 
St^itutics,     1901.     Joseph  h.  Cox,  Com 

Tlic  present  report  treats  of  the  folic 
reformator}^  institutions,  5  pages;  statisti 
villages,  125  pages;  prison  statistics,  2  paj 
patTL^.s;  commercial  and  hotel  statistics,  18 
mcnts,  7  pages;  manufacture  of  stoves  and 
noiLs  coal  mines,  14:  pages;  labor  canvass,  2i 
killer  explosions,  2  pages;  strikes  in  Mi 
statistics,  7  pages;  papers  on  factory  inspe 

Statistics  of  Counties,   Cities,  and 
population,  number  and  value  of  public  bii 
wages  paid  for  labor,  number  and  wages 
departments,  prison  statistics,  etc. 

MaNUFACJTUKE     0¥     A.OB.\ClI\.T\IBAl.    IllPl 

adc  of  1,760  employ eea  \iv4\  ^^XaJcKvsJtoM 
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located  in  30  diflFerent  towns.  Of  these  1,507  worked  by  the  day  and 
163  did  piecework.  Their  daily  pay  rolls  amounted  to  $2,984.78,  or 
$1,694^  per  employee  canvassed.  Of  the  1,760  employees  1,752,  or  all 
but  8,  reported  having  steady  employment;  852  were  able  to  save 
from  their  earnings,  and  611  owned  their  homes,  383  reporting  the 
homes  free  from  encumbrances;  627  rented  their  homes,  paying  an 
average  of  $6.65  per  month;  522  paid  board  at  an  avemge  rate  of 
$3.10  per  week. 

Maxufactuke  of  Stoves  and  Furnaces. — Twenty -one  establish- 
ments canvassed  reported  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,378,632.  The 
value  of  their  total  output  in  1899  was  $6,308,917.  They  employed 
4,224  persons,  exclusive  of  oflBce  men,  and  paid  $8,214  per  day  for 
labor,  or  an  average  of  $1.94^  per  employee;  142  office  clerks  received 
an  average  of  $2.48  per  day. 

A  canvass  was  made  of  1,663  persons  employed  in  20  of  these 
establishments  located  in  11  different  towns.  Of  these  749  were  paid 
by  the  day  and  914  by  the  piece;  1,659  had  steady  emplo3'ment;  677 
were  able  to  save  from  their  earnings;  505  owned  their  homes,  in  260 
cases  free  from  encimibrances;  582  rented  their  homes  at  an  average 
monthly  rental  of  $7.25;  576  paid  board  at  an  average  rate  of  $J3.60 
per  week.  Their  aggregate  daily  pay  amounted  to  §3,718.77,  or  $2.24 
per  employee  canvassed. 

Coal  Mines. — On  Decem])er  1,  1900,  31  mines  were  in  openition  in 
the  State.  They  gave  employment  to  1,638  persons,  who  worked  an 
average  of  7.7  hours  per  day.  Their  daily  aggregate  wages  amounted 
to  $3,S32.92,  or  $2.34  per  person.  The  total  output  was  843,476  tons, 
costing  $L,1«>4,()(K),  or  $1.38  per  ton.  A  canvass  was  made  of  1,311 
emi)lovees  of  25  mines,  in  September,  1900.  Of  these,  322  were  paid 
by  the  day  and  9S9  were  paid  by  the  ton.  Their  average  hours  of 
labor  per  day  were  8.1,  and  their  average  daih'^  Avages  $1.91.  These 
figures  ditler  somewhat  from  those  above,  which  were  obtained  from 
the  mine  authorities.  Of  the  1,311  employees  canvassed,  444  were 
al)le  to  save  from  their  earnings.  The  following  table  shows  the  aver- 
age daily  wages  of  mine  employees  as  obtained  through  the  lal)Oi  can- 
vass, classified  according  to  18  different  occupations: 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  DAY  OF  COAL  MINE  EMPLOYEES,  SEPTEMBER,  lUOO. 


Oi'dipations. 


I  I  Average  '• 

'  NunilKT.      WHRcs    'j 
j  1  iH-Ttlay.  i 


Occupalions. 


I  Average 

Number.      waKoa 

,  per  day. 


Superintendents 

Mine  Ixw^es , 

Maehine  runners, 

BluekKmiths 

Carpenters 

TimtK^rmen 

Tnicklayero 

Pumpmen 

Caflrcm 

Driven 


3 

$2.72 

13 

2.(17 

26 

2.6(1 

10 

2.40 

3 

2.25 

27 

2.24 

26 

2.21 

2 

2.19 

20 

2.10 

102 

2.10 

1 

Engineers.. 
TrimmerM . . 
DumiK»rs... 
Welgnmon . 
Helpers  — 
Miners...  . 
Firemen . . . 
Lttborera . . . 


Average  . 


10 

15 
3 
5 

IH 

990 

9 

29 


J2.09 

2.  as 

2.00 
1.91 
1.88 
1.84 
L71 
L65 


1.91 


p0mt 

f*f*ws*w       .... 

Hi^irft 

|*»lr.  Ir  f* 

j-i.ii>-rn  ii»flk»f« 
UttfMiT'iA'l  #m|4ft 
pU'm  U^  tatty  tm 

T#mliii  >l#  f»  .       . . 

iMm^f        . .,. 


l>ih'l"iiiM't|  rriMii  ■ 

MnklttMffiPUirt  *li 

|*iiihh  fiu'ljit y  I'l  >, 
1**1  |»»r  MilH  i*Vii(i   ■ 

'nMiidiitf  KjM+f»  I  111 


1- 


Tht'  n-imns  Im-  nil  of  ihr  I.snif  malr  wa;jo 
clti("*<ui»*l  villinfi's  .showi'd  tlu»  r«>ll()\viii^  uvnu 
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$1.67;  hours  of  labor  per  day,  10.4;  months  employed  during  the 
year,  11.3;  years  engaged  at  present  occupation,  9.0;  age,  31.8.  Fifty- 
eight  per  cent  were  married.  The  4,800  employees  had  12,474  persons 
to  support,  including  the  persons  canvassed,  or  2.6  each.  Twenty- 
six  per  cent  owned  their  homes.  Those  who  rented  homes  paid  an 
average  monthly  rental  of  $7.02.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  persons  can- 
vassed rejwrted  that  they  were  able  to  save  something  from  their 
earnings. 

Returns  for  the  1,503  female  emplo3'ees  canvassed  in  22  cities  and 
vilhiges  showed  the  following  average  results:  Dail}'  wages,  $0.87; 
hours  of  lalx)r  i>er  day,  10.2;  months  employed  during  the  year,  11.5; 
ycar.<  engaged  at  present  occupation,  3.2;  age,  23.9.  Eleven  per  cent 
were  married,  82  per  cent  were  single,  and  7  per  cent  were  widowed. 
Seven  per  cent  owned  their  homes. 

Strikes. — A  brief  synopsis  is  given  of  each  strike  which  occurred 
in  the  State  during  the  year,  the  strikes  being  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

Industrial  Statistics. — ^This  chapter  contains  a  brief  record  of 
important  events  of  the  year  relating  to  the  industries  of  the  State, 
arranged  in  chronological  order. 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

S!,rf/i  BJoinlal  Report  of  the  Connnissioiur  of  Agriculture  and  Lahr/r 
of  JVorth  I)ah>t(U  for  the  term  ending  June  30^  1000,  Henry  U. 
Thomas,  Commissioner.     80  pp. 

This  report,  like  those  for  preceding  3'ears,  is  devoted  mainly  to 
statistics  of  agriculture.  The  subjects  treated  may  be  grouped  as  fol- 
lows: Statistics  of  agriculture,  42  pages;  live  stock,  5  pages;  vital 
statistics,  2  pages;  wool  market  and  wool  production,  3  pages;  farm 
la])or  statistics,  1  page;  flouring  mills,  2  pages;  coal  mines,  1  page; 
report  on  the  dairy  industry,  10  pages. 

Farm  Labor  Statistics. — A  table  is  given  showing  for  each  county 
the  number  of  male  and  female  employees  reported  in  1900,  their  aver- 
age monthly  wages,  and  the  totiil  wages  paid.  The  lowest  average 
monthly  wages,  including  board  and  lodging,  reported  in  any  county 
was  §10. 18  (an  average  for  94  persons)  for  males,  and  $r).50  (an  average 
for  54  persons)  for  females;  the  highest  average  was  §30  (an  avenige 
for  300  persons)  for  males,  and  §18  (an  average  for  5  persons)  for 
females.  The  average  monthly  wages,  including  board  and  lodging, 
of  14,041  male  farm  laborei's  was  §20.41,  and  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  2,253  female  farm  laborers  was  §11.43,  including  board  and 
lodging. 

Flourixg  Mills. — A  list  xti  given  of  the  names  and  location,  and  in 
some  cases  the  capacity,  of  65  flouring  mills  in  the  State. 
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Coal  Mines. — Tables  are  given  showing  statistics  of  coal-mine  labor 
for  5  counties  in  1898  and  6  counties  in  1899.  In  1898  returns  from 
19  mines  showed  a  total  employment  of  220  persons,  receiving  $^i2.T27 
in  wages  and  producing  75,410  tons  of  coal.  In  1899,  25  mines  reported 
a  total  of  107  employees,  receiving  $49,518  in  wages  and  producing 
78,040  tons  of  coal. 

The  Dairy  Industry. — Returns  from  licensed  dairymen  in  1*,hni 
showed  that  it  required  650  cows  to  supply  milk  to  1,950  private  fam- 
ilies, 40  hotels,  30  restaurants  and  lunch  rooms,  30  boarding  hou>e>. 
and  20  soda  fountains.  The  average  monthly  consumption  was  25,(hiO 
gallons  of  milk,  50  gallons  of  cream,  and  1,900  gallons  of  skimmed 
milk. 

Six  cheese  factories  were  in  operation  six  months  of  the  \*ear.  Thcv 
produced  177,780  pounds  of  cheese  out  of  1,768,978  pounds  of  milk 
from  910  cows,  supplied  by  111  patrons. 

On  October  31, 1900,  there  were  15  creameries  In  operation.  Eight 
of  these  reported  receiving  a  total  of  13,605,216  pounds  of  milk  from 
5,575  cows,  supplied  by  535  patrons.  Out  of  this  milk  581,598  pounds 
of  butter  were  manufactured.  The  creameries  were  not  all  in  opera- 
tion during  the  entire  year. 


FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ARBITRATION 
AND  CONCILIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Arbitratum  ami  Con- 
di iatum  of  Massachusetts^  far  the  year  ending  December  31^  1900, 
224  pp. 

The  present  report  contains  an  introductory  review  of  the  work  of 
the  board  during  the  year  and  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  54  cases 
in  which  the  board  mediated.  An  appendix  contains  reproductions  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  laws  in  diflFerent  States. 

Of  the  54  cases  of  which  the  board  took  cognizance,  40  were  strikes, 
4  were  lockouts,  and  10  were  friendly  controversies.  Official  action 
was  taken  in  6  cases  on  the  joint  petition  of  the  parties,  in  14  cases  on 
notice  from  one  of  the  parties,  and  in  34  cases  on  the  board's  own 
motion.  Twenty  strikes,  3  lockouts,  and  6  friendly  controversies  were 
amicably  settled;  in  9  cases  the  workmen  returned  to  work  on  the 
employers'  terms,  and  in  11  cases  they  were  permanentlj-  dismissed; 
the  5  remaining  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  These 
54  controversies  involved  persons  whose  aggregate  j^early  earnings 
were  estimated  at  $2,948,588.  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  State 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  the  year  was  $89456. 


EEGENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

DENMARK. 

Sfr^jh-r  og  Loclc'outs  !  Danmurh  1897-1800,  Statistiske  Meddelelsei, 
fjerdc  Kfvkke,  ottende  Bind,  fjcrde  Ha3ftc.  Ud^vet  af  Statens 
Statistii^ke  Bureau.     141  pp. 

This  report  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  strikes  and 
lockouts  in  Denmark  during  the  years  1897, 1898,  and  1899,  undeiiaken 
in  compliance  with  a  law  passed  December  16,  1895,  which  directed 
the  collection  of  statistics  of  strikes  and  loc»kouts  beginning  with 
January  1.  1897.  The  information  was  published  annualh',  in  brief 
form  for  the  ^ears  mentioned,  in  the  statistical  yearbooks  of  Denmark. 
The  investigation  covered  all  disputes  resulting  in  a  suspension  of 
work,  whether  ])rought  on  at  the  instance  of  employees,  as  strikes,  or 
of  employers,  as  in  the  ciise  of  lockouts.  The  information  was 
obtained  from  the  employers  and  employees  concerned  by  means  of 
schedules  of  inquiry. 

The  present  report  comprises  an  anal^'sis  and  summaries  of  tho 
strikes  and  lockout*^,  copies  of  the  schedules  of  inquiry,  and  details  of 
each  individual  strike  and  lockout  occurring  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 
The  principal  facts  show^n  are  the  number,  time,  duration,  causes,  and 
results  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  number  and  location  of  establish- 
ments involved,  the  number  and  occupations  of  persons  affected,  wage 
loss,  assistance  received,  and  cases  of  arbitration.  The  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  usually  considered  together  in  the  tabulations. 

In  1897  there  were  77  strikes,  11  lockouts,  and  23  disputes,  some  of 
which  partook  of  the  nature  of  both  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  others 
were  indefinite  as  to  their  character.  Of  the  111  disputes  68  involved 
816  establishments,  3,591  strikers,  and  3,559  persons  locked  out. 
Thirty-six  disputes  resulted  in  an  aggregate  loss  of  190,439  working 
days  and  659,742  kroner  ($176,811)  in  wages.  In  39  disputes  assistance 
amounting  to  337,774  kroner  ($90,523)  was  received  from  labor  organ- 
izations, in  13  disputes  no  such  assistance  was  received,  and  in  59  cases 
this  information  was  not  reported. 
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III  I -.'.»-  rlr  ."•  \v*rt'  l:>;  -irik*--.  .*i  lockout.-*.  lui'l  «•  dl 
w<  r<-  mi.v^I  i*r  Irph'liriit<'.  Of  tli<»si*  147  disput* -•  Il'1  ir 
r-l:iMi  .liinr-iir-.  r».!i:;i  -rrikf-rs.  and  JS"»<)  ppr.soiis  Io«-k«'(l  on 
drc'I  jiri'l  -cviMi  rli^pnfr^  ri>Hlt<*d  in  ii»  :ijrjrn*;r5iti'  loss  of 
inj/  djiv-  iiiid  :;'i>^.^i;:;  kromT  (•:^S:^.77.'>)  in  waj^os.  In  02  di 
iinr«- anioniitin;;  to  HH»,I»17  kroinT  (>'4o,l:i«»)  was  r*?coivo< 
orj/jiiii/:ifioii>;  in  :57  di.sputrs  no  such  assisUmci*  \vas  roc 
Is  cjix's  III  In  iiil'onnation  was  not  rrportod. 

Ill  lxlH»  llici'o  were  Si  strikos,  .'5  lockouts,  mid  l-t  di 
wen-  mixed  or  inddinito.  Of  thcsi*  i>S  disputes,  s«>  in 
<'sl:il>lis|inicnts,  i\^'M\i\  strikers,  and  21»,7oO  persons  Icxdciul 
seven  dispiih»s  resnlttMl  in  an  a«;;j!;ro<^at4^  loss  of  2,7s:3, 111^ 
and  in  a  total  \va;,'c»  los*<  of  12jMi:),74S  kroner  (^-K:i;i:i,t».s5 
pules  asv^istanee  amount  in;r  to  i\SSt».lC>r»  kroner  (^77:^,7t>4] 
from  labor  or^^aidzations;  in  1*1  disputes  no  such  a.- 
re<-eive<|,  and  in  ;Ji»  cases  this  information  was  not  n'port 

The  following'  tnhle  shows  the  numher  of  disputes,  e.- 
and  |»ers<>ns  inv(»Iv<»d,  tin»e  and  waire  K»ss,  and  assistan<-o 
la  I  Mir  or<Lranizatioiis  for  ea<*h  year  and  for  tne  throe  ,\oars 


^ . .»« 


i*"\*  !i'::i'  ■■■■  ■  ^  *  •''-  ;V^^-^  •  ••v":  ••^.•:   ::^    I'*  -7  :i'    : 
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ESTABUSHMENTS.  STRIKERS,  AND  PERSONS  LOCKED  OUT,  BY  OCCrPATIONS.  1*37  TO  1W9. 
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The  difference  in  the  total  disputes  shown  in  the  two  tables  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  onl^'^  a  portion  of  the  returns  received 
show  the  number  of  establishments  and  persons  involved. 

During  the  three-year  i)eriod  from  1897  to  1809  disputes  were  most 
numerous  among  the  tailors,  factory  workers,  and  unskilled  laborers. 

The  causes  and  results  of  strikes  and  lockouts  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

STRIKES  AND  IX>CKOUTS,  BY  CArSES  AND  RESULTS,  1897  TO  1899. 


Ye»ir. 


1897. 

IH'JS., 

isw. 


Total 

strikes 
and                     Hours 
l(H'k-   I  Wages,     of  la- 
1   outs.                  j    bor. 
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15'           7 
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3 
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26 
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18 
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366  1        241  ,            4 

34  I          21 

10 

46  1          63  1        128 

84 

81 
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Of  the  350  strikes  and  lockouts  reported  for  the  three-year  period, 
241,  or  r»7.70  per  cent,  were  due  to  wage  disputes;  34,  or  9.55  per 
cent,  to  working  rules  and  regulations;  21,  or  5.90  per  cent,  to  per- 
sonal disputes;  10,  or  2.81  per  cent,  to  questions  of  trade  unionism; 
4,  or  1.12  per  cent,  to  hours  of  labor;  and  4^),  or  12.92  per  cent,  were 
due  to  other  and  to  unknown  causes.  Of  the  total  number  of  strikes, 
()3,  or  17.70  per  cent,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  employers;  128,  or  35.95 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  working  people;  84,  or  23.60  per  cent,  were 
coinpromised,  and  81,  or  22.75  per  cent,  were  indefinite  or  unsettled. 
Fourteen  cases  were  settled  b}'  arbitration. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  days  of  duration,  the  number  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  and  the  aggregate  working  days  lost: 

STRIKES  AND   LOCKOUTS    AND   WORKING  DAYS  LOST,  BY   DURATION  OF   DISPUTES,  1897 

TO  1899. 


Days  of  dumtioii. 
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3,13^>,444 

BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMEN 

Tho  strikes  and  lockouts  were  mostly  of 
disputes  from  181>7  to  1899,  the  duration  o 
lasted  loss  than  7  days,  95  lasted  from  8  to 
days.  20  from  92  to  182  days,  and  7  lasted  o\ 

Tb*5  Uible  following  shows,  for  each  3'ear  i 
the  ninnber  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  grouped 
of  persons  involved: 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  BY  Nl'MBKR  OF  PERSO> 


Worklnc:  people 
involved. 


1  I(i5. 

Cto2?i 

31  ia  nQ 

U  tsi  \m 

Ovi^r  UK) 
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l.S'.)7. 
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IcMrkout^ 

9l 
-I 

11 
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j   Strikes 
and 


Persons 


St; 


involved.  ,^X-^,_, involved.,.^:; 


3<> 

409 

277 

7(;4 

5, 714 


37  , 

•18 

1«  I 

10  1 
12 


114 
721 
620  . 

G69 ; 

4.809  ' 


7,230  I 


125  I        6,9a3  . 


Of  the  283  disputes  for  which  persons  inv 
or  t;4.C0  per  cent,  involved  25  persons  or  less 
over  100  persons  each. 

GRP:AT  BRITAIN 

Tffy^lJ'th  Report  on  Trade  Unions  hi  Great  L 
Ixxvi,  81G  pp.  (Published  by  the  Lal>or  1 
Bunrd  of  Trade.) 

The  present  report  covers  ground  similar 
tho  preceding  3'ear.  The  information  concei 
sented  in  the  form  of  detail  tables  showing 
1892  to  1S99  for  each  trade  union,  arranged  ; 
series  of  summary  tables,  and  an  analysis.  \ 
only  those  tmde  unions  are  considc^red  which 
(he  eight  years.  The  remaining  ones,  which 
are  ^epamtely  shown  in  the  appendix. 

Tho  num])er  of  unions  for  which  comj)arat 
ship  are  given  for  the  period  1892  to  1S99 
y;vvv  not  in  existence  during  the  whole  of  th 
on  the  list  at  the  end  of  1899  was  1,292,  as  cc 
end  of  18t»2.  The  membership  of  all  the  u 
was  1,802,518,  as  compared  with  1,503,232 
increase  of  20  per  cent  in  eight  years.  Tl 
unions  decreased  during  1899  from  1,310  t 
beiijg  due  to  the  amalgamation  of  smaller  ui 
Thirty  unions  were  formed  and  30  were  dii 
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The  total  memboi-ship  of  trade  unions  rose  from  IjO^O^^ol  in  1898  to 
1,8»)2,518  in  1801),  an  ima'case  of  9  per  cent,  the  greatest  proportionate 
inorcaae  in  any  of  the  eight  yeai*s.  With  the  exception  of  the  unions 
in  the  clothing  tra<les,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  membership  of 
every  tradi^  group  of  unions.  The  largest  increase  of  memlx^rship 
(luring  the  year  was  in  unions  in  tlie  mining  and  quarrying  industries — 
from  353,01)0  to  424,783,  or  20  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  1801),  130  unions  included  females  in  their  membership, 
the  number  being  120,448,  or  0.7  per  cent  of  the  toUil  trade  union 
ineml)ership.  Only  28  unions,  with  a  membership  of  8,285,  were 
comi)oscd  exclusively  of  women.  Of  the  female  trade  unionists  00.6 
per  cent  w^ere  engaged  in  the  textile  industries. 

The  following  tables  show^  the  num]3er  and  memlK^rship  of  tmde 
unions,  l)y  groups  of  industries,  for  the  eight  years  1802  to  1800: 

NUMBKR  OF  TRADK  UNIONS,  BY  <; ROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIF-S.  IhO"!  TO  1899. 

[Ill  thi<«  tal>uliit!on  only  th(>s<>  tru'lf  nnionMftreconsidored  which  fiirnfshod  returns  fornll  of  theci^ht 

yoant  included  in  this  period.] 


YCHf. 


1W4... 

1X'.»:'>... 

l.V)7... 
IHUH.. 


••I 


Build- 


123 

rr. 

ISA 
112 

i;ui 


MetHl,  i 
»"nKi-    I 
n*vT\ng, 
'lu'lrrv-'     ""•*      1  Textile. 

' '■"■  '  A. ' 


I  .Mining 
and 


ing. 


Cloth- 
ing. 


7:^ 

81  i 


2'JS 

292  I 

2Ht>  I 

2M  I 

28»  I 

283  i 

27H  . 

272  I 
I 


218 
223 
234 
244 
245 
2n0 
245 
24: 


140  I 
150  I 


Trans-  I  | 

l>orta-  i    n_i„*     •  Wo«k1- 

and  !P^'^'^^^-.ni>hing 

Rca).  I  I 


44 

47 
45  I 
4»  I 
53 
50  I 
48  , 
47  ' 


^^  I 

04 

06  I 
67  I 
04 
06  ' 

06  I 
08 


50, 
50  , 


MIsrol-  , 
laueoas. , 


Total. 


IW 

•2tJ7  I 

1,218 

111 

205  1 

1.-269 

115 

306  1 

1,311 

IIH 

30(>  1 

1.329 

IIH 

•Mf2  1 

1,341 

122 

303 

l,:«9 

121 

:«x) 

1,310 

123 

291  i 

1 

1,292 

MEMBKKSHIP  OF  TRADK  IN  IONS.  BY  (iROUI'S  UF  INDl'.STKIES,  1SI>2  TO  1S99. 

[In  this  tHl>uls\tlnnonly  thoxo  tnulennlons  ftn»r'on«iderod  whfrh  furnished  returns  forall  of  the  eight 

yean  iuciudi.'d  in  this  period.) 


Yeiir. 


Biirid- 
Inif. 


'»'*«"V!  '1";!  '■^'•''""■■ 


I 


]H5*J.,,J  179,156 

ii(a5„..:  nt*.7i9 

l»99,.„i  251.065 


Sli^,014 
307.  tm 
271>.!I72 

359.  eW 


27X,73l 
2tJ5,  Hon 
'ifia.  474 

2m,  los 

331,245 


'  2M,24a 

I  2nfi.  017 

2  J  5,  ;«wi 

I  21^.S17 

217.  Qsa 
213,  %2 


1 

Trnns' 

itorta- 

Hoih- 

tlim 

ing. 

(land 

II  nd 

sen). 

6»,29» 

1*4.^17 

SO^TW 

n?  ^1 

M.7M 

r^::,  TTi-. 

Ts.aao 

1-U.:.^- 

7«,9ff7 

13^I,I«II1 

75,S40 

11©.*73 

TO,ftftl 

14^,001 

m,xii 

l«3,2iS 

1".?'.^^  an.l  fur  laimim 

I  I  ! 


4.'S.2*JI 

81,^ 

m,:m 

40.  72h 

Sl^MA 

2lG,»2fi  1 

17,797 

30,715 

190,  ins 

I'j,  om 

3L94|i 

|i«-i.29M 

M,tfil 

^JU 

202, 110 

r^eo4 

,    3e.A7» 

i2H.lfi9 

&4.074 

37,9^ 

t*^,'m 

5C,17L 

39,352 

217,912 

Tiital, 


l,5ai.L*!^ 
1, 4^0. 270 

i.l^iy,:i04 

IJOOJSO 
1.41^.1^0 
1,011,993 

l,«a*.51» 


The  largast  membership  in  1899, 424,783,  was  reported  bj-  the  group 
of  mining  and  quarrying.  Next  in  order  were  the  groups  of  metal, 
engincerhig,  and  shipbuilding,  with  331,245,  the  building  tiudes  with 
251,065,  and  the  textile  tnuleH  vnth  220,098  members. 
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The  financial  operations  and  benefit  features  of  trade  union*;  are 
shown  for  only  100  of  the  principal  or^nizations.  These  in  ISin* 
comprised  1,117,465  membei*s,  or  62  per  cent  of  the  total  trade-union 
membership  reported.  The  following  statement  shows  the  financial 
operations  of  the  100  princij^al  trade  unions  for  the  eight  years  lyn 
to  1890: 

FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS.  1892  U»  18». 


Mcmhors 

at  oiiiJ  uf 

year. 

tni'oinc. 

K]tp<M]illtUfc«. 

Fuuiliv  nt  t'^iKl  f  F  Ti^ar, 

Ymr, 

Anrnm.  I^^Sfbi'T. 

AmouttL 

uicmbpr. 

Ainaiiut.     ^^^ 

un. 

0-24,103 

1.0ia,183 
1,117.45.^ 

f7,ifi9.I02 
7,906.afi7 
7.966.338 
7,59a,  (M7 
8,154,167 

0,^30,390 

r.w 

Reft 
«.6l 

£.4H 

9,oe 
8.n 

6.916,^3 

6,012,0IM 

7,25ft,  fifl& 
e,22fi.71fl 

7.57  ; 

7.40 

fi.2S 

&57 

t7,im,306        ^.:i 

16^^^ ,.  ,,,__._..,,,. 

1^.  7:14.  liflQ              T.  Ji 

imi . 

T.e«.\si«          sx 

i*j&.... 

199Q........ 

10,<H7.5a7            11  iT 

im.....,., 

1A99„„................... 

n,05H,0l7  '        w.» 
lS.iai,ir7i           via 

tws...... ....,.,.,. 

1&,97C.S10            1LJ9 

The  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  funds  at  end  of  year,  and  in  total 
membership,  but  a  decrease  in  the  income  and  expenditures.  This 
decrease  is  attributed  to  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  year  from 
large  disputes.  The  total  expenditures  of  the  100  unions  in  1890  were 
£1,279,506  (^6,226,716),  or  22s.  lOJd.  (§5.57)  per  meml>er.  This  wiis 
expended  mostly  on  various  kinds  of  benefits,  the  nature  and  amount 
of  which  varied  considerably  in  the  different  unions.  All  unions  jiay 
dispute  benefits,  a  few  paying  this  class  of  benefit  only.  Of  the  1<X) 
principal  unions,  71  paid  unemployed  or  traveling  benefits,  65  iwid 
sick  or  accident  benefits,  41  paid  superannuation  benefits,  and  88  paid 
funeral  benefits.  There  were  19  unions  which  paid  all  cla^sses  of 
benefits. 

The  following  ta])les  show  the  total  expenditures  and  the  amount 
expended  per  member  on  each  of  the  various  benefits  during  each  of 
the  years  1892  to  1899. 

EXPENDITURES   OF   100    PRINCIPAL   TRADE   UNIONS   ON    VARIOUS  BENEFITS,    trrc,  1^92 

TO  1899. 


Ytiir. 


1M»5... 
IH^O... 
l!*97... 


UntMn- 

l^llV(^ISn^,  J 
ntif\  t'Lui' 
^ra  til  III     I 
hviiem.  (11?  [ 


-p 


Sl,figl,4N2 
2,274,4M 
^.212,2&l 
2,061, 26t 

I.6a9;9»i7 
l,l»a,97U 


fl.|rj4,e37 
m4p98S 

m2, 0-ii 

3,(i82,  IKS 

L 525^307 

687,fi52a 


Sick  Rn4 

bCDlJlt. 


H, 022,870 
3,175.751 
l,ir7.T2a 

1,19«,'^4 
1,!S02.04?> 
1.8«l,fl«ft 
],4T1,&^ 


Stippran^ 
bcnutlt. 


1499* IDfi 
517,1^7 
SW,7J;^ 
641. 1*00 
0»ajt3O 
740, 4&8 
796,**5I) 
£70,409 


Fiiiii'ral 


364JWS 

B^.409 
J«i5,  96ri 
385,  €3« 
4a^.9^ 
4M,«» 


Othurlien 
ef\Vi  rind 

members. 

m 


56fi.4l2 
242,  B0& 
2S«,fi7i 
56S,1W 
JM0,51O 


Worktnjt 


11,2^.;^ 

US50.SI01  I 

1,.^,«S7 
1,4^,229  / 
1,571,4(16 


Tiit^l. 


1 1n  a  few  cases  it  wa«  not  possible  to  separate  a  certain  amount  of  unemployed  benefit  bom 
^efit. 

'^clude^  grants  to  mcmbeti^  g;nLU\&  Vtom  o\x\^  v»cV&v$  V(^  «suiUific^p«TBMttti  to  fedcmUgiii^  taid» 
Us,  congresses,  etc. 
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EXPENDITURES  PER  MEMBER  OF  100  PRINCIPAL  TRADE  UNIONS  ON  VARIOUS  BENEFITS. 

ETC.,  181*2  TO  181,9. 

[The  ox|)cn(lIture  por  memt)er  Is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  membership  of  the  100  principal 
trade  unions,  and  not  on  the  memberahip  i>f  the  unions  paying  the  {Mirticular  classes  of  benetits.J 


Year. 

Unem- 
ployed, 
travel- 
ing, and 
emigra- 
tion ben- 
efit, (a) 

1892 

SI.  76 

1M«J3 

2.60 

Ih94 

2.39 

1895 

18»<(J 

2.25 
1.95 

1897              .    .     .. 

1  54 

1S9H 

1.14 

1899 

.83 

1    Other 

Dispute 
beneiit. 

Sick  and 
accident 
benefit. 

Superan- 
nuation 
benefit. 

j  benefita 
Funeral  |      and 
benefit,  .grants to 

'members. 

Working 
and  other 
expenses. 

Total. 

(b) 

«2.12 

11.13 

10.55 

10.37 

SO.  43 

11.36 

i7,T2 

3.12 

1.29 

.60 

.40 

.67 

1.38 

9.96 

.88 

1.21 

.65 

.37 

.61 

1.46 

7.57 

l.W 

1.40 

.70 

.40 

.27 

1.34 

7.40 

.87 

1.24 

.72 

.38 

.32 

1.37 

6.25 

2.90 

1.22 

.69 

.36 

.53 

1.44 

8.68 

1.46 

1.30 

.77 

.39 

.48 

1.42 

6.96 

.53 

1.32 

.78 

.40 

.30 

1.41 

6.57 

a  In  a  few  ciuscs  it  was  not  possible  to  tH>pamte  a  certain  amount  of  unemployed  benefit  from  dLspute 
benefit. 

Mndudes  grant^t  to  members,  grants  from  one  wx-lety  to  another,  payments  to  federations,  trade 
councils,  congresses,  etc. 

A  comparison  of  the  iteni-s  of  expenditures  during  the  eight-year 
period  shows  a  steady  growth  of  expenditures  per  member  on  super- 
annuation ])encfits,  marked  variations  in  the  expenditures  for  dispute 
and  un(»mploycd  })enefits,  and  a  comparatively  uniform  cost  per  head 
for  sickness  and  accident,  funeral,  and  other  l)enefits  and  grants  to 
members.  The  exix^nditures  per  head  for  dispute  benefits  and  for 
unemployed,  traveling,  and  emigration  benefits  in  1809  were  smaller 
than  during  any  year  of  the  eight-year  period. 

The  other  forms  of  lal>or  organizations  considered  in  the  present 
report  are  tnide  councils  and  fedemtions  of  tmde  unions.  These  insti- 
tutions have  been  defined  in  the  digests  of  earlier  repoils.  The  fol- 
low ing  table  shows  the  distiibution  of  federations  according  to  groups 
of  industries  and  the  trade  councils  for  the  years  1896  to  1899: 

FEDERATIONS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  AND  TRADE  COUNCILS,  1896  TO  1899. 


(J roups  of  Industries. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


General    federation   of    trade 

unl(ms 

Federations  of  tnide  unions: 

Building  trades 

Mining 

Metal,     engineering,    ami 

shijihuilding 

Textiles 

TransiKirtation  (land  and 

sea ) 

Printing  and  allied  trades  . 
Womlworking  and  furnish- 


ing... 
ginen 


Englnemen 
Other  trades. 


Total 

Trade  councils  . 


116 
153 


•"J^.;"-  Membt*rs.|Num.|j^,^^^^.^  NW  j^embera. 


74,648 
401,916 

207,759  ' 
171,208  I 

67.820  I 
32,595 

16,833 
10,082  I 
15,282 


91,949 
361,182 

212,416 
251,460 

72,624 
34,318 

16. 579 
10, 925 
20,447 


34I 


94,612 
800,717 

235,606 
239,586 

42.914 
45, 175 

12,072 

6,766 

16,063 


988.143  I 
703,121 


118  ' 
167  I 


1,071,900 
706,100 


112  I 
156  I 


993,511 
703,506 


112 
154 


873,290 

110,614 
413,485 

242. 521 
263, 426 

25.037 
55,(>13 

11,748 
7,032 
15,051 


1,518,780 
687,006 


The  number  of  federations  of  trade  unions  reported  in  1899  was  IIS, 
with  an  affiliated  gross  membership  of  l,5i8^'J^0^^A  ^ao^ss^a^t^A^VSiB 
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99o,r>ll  in  18l>8.  This  large  increase  in  nu 
to  the  fonntition  of  the  general  federation 
Owing  to  duplications  arising  from  the  fa<*t 
sonn»tin]e.">  afliliated  with  more  than  one  fede 
ship  is  much  Larger  than  the  actual  number  c 
Federations  were  most  numerous  in  the  bui 
gej>t  federation  membership  was  reported  in  t 
geiieral  federation  of  tirade  unions  represent? 
There  were  154  trade  councils  reported  in 
mem])ership  of  687,008  persons. 

The  report  also  ccmtains  a  chapter  giving 
rules  of  the  principal  trade  unions,  and  sho 
each  union  the  age  qualifications,  entrance  i 
tions  of  members,  and  the  amount  of  dispute 
efits  paid  to  thofse  entitled  to  the  same. 

StfitistfCiiof  Procit'flhufs  under  the  Worlh^en 
and  the  Einplntjcrf^'  Luihillttj  Act.  ISf^O,  dff 
(Published  by  the  Hcmie  Office.) 

This  reiK)rt  contains  such  statistical  infori 
eould  collect  with  regsird  to  tlie  workings  of 
tion  Act,  181)7,  and  the  Employers'  Liability 
lStV,>.  It  shows  for  each  of  the  countries, 
land,  and  Ireland,  statistics  regarding  the  < 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  the  c( 
memoranda  registered  in  the  same,  the  nun 
in  county  or  sheriff  courts  under  the  Employe 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  court,  appeals  to 
act,  and  a  list  of  appe^iis  under  the  Workmei 
these  statistics  cover  only  cases  which  have 
t!u\v  leave  untouched  the  great  body  of  cju: 
was  settled  by  agreement  and  by  infomial  a 

A  sunmiary  statement  of  the  more  imi:K>] 
cases  undci*  the  Workmen's  Compensation  J 
in  lsi)8  and  18l»l»,  and  a  copy  of  the  act  itselJ 
recent  article  in  the  Bulletin. (f/) 

In  the  two  tables  following  are  given  the 
report  in  relation  to  cases  coming  l)efore  th< 
Uicirs  Ccmipensation  Act  and  under  the  1 
respectively,  during  the  year  18iM»,  in  Engl 
iiimI  Ireland: 

iTho  Hritinh  Workiueu'u  Coiurteusatiou  Act  anil 
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CASKS  OF  ARBITRATION  DURING  1899  IN  COUNTY  OR  SHERIFF  COURTS  UNDER  THE 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACl',  1897. 

[In  England  and  Ireland  cases  are  brought  iu  the  county  courts;  in  Scotland  in  the  sheriff  court"*.] 


Natun*  of  in- 
jury. 


Total 
'cases. 


How  H*.<ttk>d. 


I 


Award  ^tJ'J  'T 


of 


arbi- 


I  I  Into 


of 
etc. 


EN'JLAND  AND 
WALES.  I 

Dt^ths,  loav-  i 
ing depend-  i 
cni.s ' 

Deaths,  not  I 
leuviritr  de-  i 
pendents...' 

Touil  disabil-  | 
ity 

I'nriinl  disii-  i 
bility ' 


8 

I 
01  (i 


Total  ...I  \,M1' 


216 

371 

H-iH 


In  fn- 

of 
de- 
fend- 
JlUL 


41 

3a 


1 


1S3 


St  OT LAND. 

Deaths,  loav- 
in;;<Kprn<l- 
ents 

Dor.tl.^^.  not 
loavinp  <le- 
peiuii-nts  ... 

Total  disabil- 
ity  

Partial  disa- 
bilitv 


1 
15S 


Total...!      2i>2      a  184 


24 


m 


lleri  Jn 
court. 


In  l%- 
vor 
of 

pluin- 
liil. 


Casm. 


66 


221 


Solicitors' 
Conipi;nfi«Llloii  awarded.    I        e<^sts 

,    awanled. 


|Wei'klypay-i 

I 


AmL.   ,€aM». 


7»     %n 


34fr    75s|    an 


3« 


IKKLAND. 

Death.«<,  leav- 
ing depend- 
enl.s 

Deaths,  n(»t 
leaving  de- 
pendent.s ... 

Total  disivbil- 
ity 

Partial  di.na- 
bility 


I 


1 
14 
33 


i       I      I 


Cases. 


7,733, 


24TJ. 


fl48, 
,•^3 


l»,OTH      \m    l.COl 


I 


2 
14l> 
233 


Amt. 


S^),338 

75 
7,545 
11,912 


5(W   28,870 


It  1  U         UH  44         18 

43'  9  3^7,        S^         100         51 


763 


430 
1,172 


%m      m\    100      i7|  2a,tibi|     as      i4i      90    2.865 


3.  Am,. 


125 


210 
66 


Total  . . 


29^^. 


10       4,.NS7| 


36, 


401 


a  Includes  4  coses  at  avizandum. 
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CASES  DURING  1899  UNDER  EMPLOYERS'  UJ 


Result. 

Kttliirc  of  Injury, 

Total 
cases. 

Judg- 
ment 

for 
plain- 
tiff. 

Judg- 
ment 
for 
defend- 
ant. 

Re- 
moved 

to 
higher 
court. 

m^'aMLXH  AICI>  WALES. 

Peuths  . . . , . , . , 

39 

(il 

14 
20 
119 

7 
9 
75 

1 

Tulrtl  dimiblHtv..... 

iVrtiftl  dlsiibimy 

405 

505 

l^ 

91 

1 

BCOTLAND. 

BeaHiA .^ 

21 

28 
96 

1 
1 

1 
6 
15 

5 
4 
9 

Tolrtl  illsaihllity ,,. 

I'tirfiul  dlmbilUy ...*-, 

Totfll  ..„,,..,„„.,**, 

145              5 

22 

18 

2    

2 

1 

Tot4it  clisiibilitv, , 

Pttnial  dJsBbllky 

7              3 

1 

1 

Total..,. ,..      . 

9  1            ^ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

In  EngFand  and  Wales,  of  the  1,347  case 
Componsation  Aet  daring  1899,  coming  bcfo 
were  decided  hy  award  of  the  judge,  98  by  a\i 
73  hy  acceptance  of  money  paid  into  court, 
were  withdi-awn,  ssettled  out  of  court,  or  otl 
the  999  cuse^  settled  within  the  cognizance  ( 
favor  of  the  defendant  and  753  were  in  favor 
viXhV!B  lump  riiuijs  amounting  to  £40,907  16s 
awarded.  These  were  mostly  cases  of  death 
payaieiits  were  awarded.  These  were  all  cas< 
ability.  Of  the  1,M7  cases  coming  before  t 
deaths,  374  tu  totiil  disability,  and  616  to  part 

Of  the  5U5  nmQH  under  the  Employers'  Lia 
the  county  courts  during  1899, 153  were  decic 
till',  91  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  1  wasremov 
200  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Damages  w( 
aggregating  £10,679  16s.  lOd.  ($51,973.45). 
under  this  act  show  a  considerable  decrease  t 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  namely,  f 
in  1898  and  505  in  1899.  The  solicitors'  cos 
£b,m2  8s.  M.  (^28,870.12)  in  506  cases  under 
sation  Aet  and  to  £3,715  9s.  lid.  ($18,081.46; 
Employers'  Liability  Act. 

In  Scotland,  of  the  292  cases  under  the  ^ 

Act  during  WJiK  coming  before  the  sheriff  < 

by  award  of  the  jutlge  and  108  were  withdra 

out  of  rcjurt.     Of  the  184  cases  settled  in  com 

iHV  ni  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  4 ' 
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In  47  cases,  mostly  relating  to  deaths,  lump  sums  amounting  to  £5,704 
Is.  Od.  ($28,050.87)  were  awarded.  In  53  eases,  all  of  whieh  related  to 
disabilitj',  weekly  payments  were  awarded.  Of  the  202  cases  coming 
before  the  courts  70  related  to  deaths,  58  to  total  disability,  and  158  to 
partial  disability. 

Of  the  145  cases  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  coming  before 
the  sherilf  courts  during  181)9,  5  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff, 
22  in  favor  of  the  defendant,  18  w^re  removed  to  higher  courts,  and  100 
were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Damages  were  aw^arded  in  5  cases,  aggre- 
gating £::505  (}?1, 770.27).  The  solicitors'  costs  aw^arded  amounted  to 
£485  ISs.  Id,  (§2,304. 05)  in  DO  cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  to  £180  Os.  Dd.  (^000.81)  in  8  cases  under  the  Employers' 
Liability  Act. 

In  Ireland,  of  51)  cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  dur- 
ing 1890,  coming  before  the  county  courts,  20  were  decided  by  award 
of  the  judge,  5  by  the  acceptance  of  money  paid  into  court,  and  25 
were  withdrawn  or  otherwise  settled  out  of  court.  Of  the  34  cases 
settled  in  court,  10  were  in  favor  of  the  defendant  and  24  in  favor  of 
the  phiintitf.  In  10  cases  mostly  relating  to  deaths,  lump  sums  aggre- 
gating £938  lOs.  (§4,507.21)  were  awarded.  In  14  cases  of  disability 
weekly  payments  w^ere  awarded.  Of  the  50  cases  coming  before  the 
courts  12  related  to  deaths,  14  to  total  disability,  and  33  to  partial 
disability. 

Of  the  0  cases  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  coming  before  the 
county  courts,  3  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  3  in  favor  of 
the  defendant,  and  3  were  otherwise  disposed  of.  Damages  were 
awarded  in  3  cases,  aggregating  £58  Os.  ($283.72).  The  solicitors' 
costs  awarded  amounted  to  £82  Ss.  Od.  (5^401.18)  in  10  cases  under  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  to  £20  19s.  3d.  ($102.01)  in  0  cases 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cases  coming  before  the  county  or 
sheriff  courts  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  and  the 
Employers'  Lia))ility  Act,  1S80,  during  1899,  classified  according  to  the 
nature  of  employ  merit  of  the  pi^rsons  concerned: 

CASKS  DURING  isyo  CoMINtJ  BKFoKK  THE  (orNTV  OR  SHKRIFF  COrilTS  INDTCR  THE 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT.  isy",  AND  THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT,  liWO, 
ACCORDING  TO  NATURE  OF  EMl'LOYMENT. 


Ntitiiro  of  r:npl(»ynu'nt. 


Rallwrty 

Factory 

Mine 

Quarry 

EngiiK>cring  work  . 

Building 

other 

Total 


( 'list's  un<U*rW<»rkmen*s  Com pi-nsji-     Cilsos  under  Employers'  Liability 
,  tion  Art.  18«»7.  |  Act.  18W>. 


EiiKliind 
and     I 
I  Wales. 


101 
GS6 
233 

5: 

111 
159 


l,ai7 


S<-ot- 
land. 


'  Ireland. 


rnittKi   EuKland 


I 


32 
116 

7 

39 
44 


292 


37  ' 
1 
8 
4 
5 


59 


dom. 


140 
839 


157 
208 


i,e98 


and 
Walet*. 


12 

29» 

2 

6 

at 

ISO 
26 


b(ff 


S<-ot- 
lund. 


16 
41 
25 
5 
9 
84 
15 


Ireland. 


Unite<l 
King- 
dom. 


28 
340 
29 
11 
43 
166 
42 
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BULLETIN    OF    THE    DEPARTMEN 


There  were  54  cases  of  appeal  to  the  ec 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  England 
were  by  workmen  and  31  by  employers, 
allowed,  ii^  wc^re  dismissed,  and  ;")  were  othe 
the  hittei-  11  were  allowed,  l-l  were  dismiss 
dis[>os(»d  of.  In  Scotland  there  were  18  can 
of  session  under  this  act,  7  by  workmen  and 
former  3  were  allowed  and  -1  were  dismissed 
allowed,  6  were  dismissed,  and  1  was  otherv 
land  there  were  i  cases,  3  l)y  workmen  an 
former  were  dismissed,  the  latter  wjih  allowe 

Under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  there 
th(»  hi<^h  court  of  justice  in  England  and  AV 
workmen  and  13  by  em])loyers.  Of  the  form 
dismissed,  and  1  was  otherwise  dispased  o 
allowed,  7  were  dismissed,  and  :i  were  otiierw 
land  there  were  51  causes  of  appeal  to  the 
workmen  and  1  })y  employers,  the  latter  U^i 
apjx^ils  by  workmen,  a  verdict  was  given  foi 
for  employers  in  5  cases,  31  were  oth<»rwise 
dismissed.  In  Ireland  there  wen*  ti  cases  of 
of  justice,  both  of  which  were  brought  by  wo: 
and  the  other  dismissed. 

While  the  Worknjcn's  (Compensation  Act 
of  cases  settled  by  conmiittees,  agreed  ar])i 
should  be  sent  to  thi»  registrars  of  county  co 
cases  so  n»port(Hl  repnssent  l)ut  a  very  small 
numbiT.  The  cas(»s  registenul  in  England 
l)errd  7«»:>,  of  which  (351  were  settled  l)y  agre 
and  :^3  by  agreed  arbitrators.  In  130  of  the> 
gating  £14,301  17s.  3.id.  (*0l),t;()0.O'J)  were  a^ 
the  awards  wovo.  for  weekly  payments.  In 
r<'gistered,  !il-  of  which  were  settled  liy  agi 
arbitrators.  Lump  sums  aggregating  £2,' 
w<'re  awarded  in  IG  cases.  Jn  11  cases  the 
paynu'uts.  In  Ireland  13  cases  were  registei 
th*(l  l)y  agreement,  and  2  })V  agreed  arbitnitoi 
aggregating  .€75r>  lJ)s.  :>d.  (*3.<)S3.74)  were  a\ 
awanls  wen*  for  weekh'  payments. 

'J'here  are  no  stsitistics  showing  the  actual  i 
compensation  was  pjiid  or  claimed  under  the  A 
Act,  and  there  are  no  official  figures  which  v 
idea  of  the  numb(*r  of  accidents  cimiing  with 
tistics  of  deaths  by  accident  in  railways,  fact< 
in  England  and  Wales  show  a  total  of  2,06; 
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number  but  31J),  or  15.5  per  cent,  resulted  in  claims  being  carried 
l>efore  the  courts  for  decision. 

Up  to  December  31,  1899,  47  compensation  schemes  had  been  certi- 
fied in  England  and  Wales  by  the  registrar  of  f  riendl}'  societies,  affect- 
ing 130,704  employees.  These  were  distributed  among  the  following 
industries:  Railways,  2  schemes,  affecting  41,174  employees;  factories, 
17  schemes,  affecting  16,365  employees;  mines,  27  schemes,  affecting 
72,695  employees;  quarries,*  1  scheme,  affecting  470  emploj^ees.  One 
scheme  for  Government  emploj^ees  was  also  certified  in  1899.  In 
Scotland  2  schemes  have  been  certified,  both  in  1898.  They  were  l)oth 
for  factories,  and  affected  2,750  employees. 

ITALY. 

Rehizii/ne  mdV applicaziotie  dAla  legge  11  febhralf)  1886  sal  lavor<»  dti 
fmwlull!  iidU'  fabhriche  e  luUe  ininlere^  dal  1^  luglio  1806  al  31 
dicemhre  1898.  Camera  del  Deputati.  Presentata  dal  Ministro  di 
Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Commercio.     51  pp. 

The  present  report  on  child  labor  in  Italy  was  made  by  the  minister 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  to  the  Italian  chamber  of  com- 
merce, in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  February 
11,  1886. ((^r)  The  information  contained  in  this  report  is  mainly  J^uch 
as  is  usually  found  in  reports  of  factory  and  mine  inspectors,  showing 
the  number  of  factories  and  mines  visited,  the  cases  of  violation  found 
and  prosecuted,  etc.  It  also  contains  statistics  showing  the  extent  of 
child  labor  employed  in  certain  industrial  establishments  and  in  the 
mining  and  metal  industries.  The  report  covers  the  period  from  July 
1,  1S96,  to  December  31,  1898. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  showing  the  number  of  children 
employed  in  the  mines  and  factories  inspected  in  1896, 1897,  and  lsi^8: 

CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  MINES  AND  FACTORIES,  1896-1898. 


Iu<liistri«'H  and  years. 


MINIKti    .VN1»   .MKTAI.. 


Children  em- 

Estab- 
lish- 

ployed. 

ments 

ToUil 

which 

ern- 

I\3r 

eiii- 

plov- 

cent  of 

ph)ved 

et.'S. 

Num- 

total 

chil- 

ber. 

em- 

dren. 

ploy-  ; 

lS9u 1     2.9S2 

1S97 3,249 

181>J< 4,092 


1897. 
1898. 


781 
808 


60.021 
70,  176 
70,409 


95,908  i 
90,972  i 


9,198 
10.245 
10, 3'27 


15,592 
11,641 


15. 32 
14.54 
14.67 


16.26 
12.80 


Children  of  frojii- 


9  to  10  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


6  75 

c220 

370 


<il97 
<rll0 


Per 
cent. 


60.83 

C2.20 

3.58 


<n.30 
«.96 


10  to  12  years.     12  to  1")  yars. 


Num- 
ber. 


61,238 

c  1,938 

1,576 


(^2,745 
e886 


Per 
cent. 


Num- 
bi-r. 


IVr 
cent. 


613.75 

c  19.  36 

15. 25 

67.692 

C7,x52 

8.382 

6  .S->.  42 

c 78. 44 

81.17 

dl8.07 
r7.70 

((12,247 
c  10,506 

</80.6? 
c  91. 34 

a  For  an  account  of  this  law,  see  Bulletin  No.  80.  pp.  1053-1056. 
b  Not  including  193  children  whose  agCH  were  not  reported. 
cNot  including  286  children  whose  ages  were  not  reported. 
d  Not  including  403  children  whose  ages  were  not  reported. 
e  Not  including  139  children  whose  ages  were  not  reported. 


DECISIONS  OF  COTJETS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  has  been  continued  in  successive  issues. 
All  material  i>art9  of  the  decisions  are  reproduced  in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indi- 
cated when  short  by  quotation  marks  and  when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In 
order  to  h^ave  space,  immaterial  matter,  neeiled  simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  of  City  Ordinance,  Etc. — Contractor  to 
Empix)y  None  but  Members  of  Labor  Unions — Eight  Hours  to 
Constitute  a  Day's  Labor — FUke  v.  People  ex  rel,  Raymond^  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois ^  58  Nortlu<i^tern  Reporter^  />^</<^  ^85. — This  was  an 
application  by  the  people,  on  the  relation  of  S.  B.  Raymond,  against 
David  E.  Fiske,  for  a  judgment  of  sale  for  a  special  assessment  for  a 
street  improvement.  From  a  judgment  for  relator,  rendered  in  the 
county  court  of  Cook  County,  111.,  the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  which  rendered  its  decision  December 
20,  1900,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  ordinance  of  the  cit}'  of 
Chicago,  providing  that  the  successful  bidders  for  the  doing  of  any 
public  work  or  making  of  any  public  improvement  must  agree  to  hire 
no  employees  who  were  not  members  of  labor  unions,  was  raised  in  this 
case  as  was  also  a  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  provision 
in  the  specifications  attached  to  the  particular  contract  in  the  case  to 
the  effect  that  the  contractor  nmst  not  allow  his  employees  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  that  if  he  should  do  so  his 
contract  should  be  forfeited. 

The  court  decided  that,  for  certain  reasons,  these  questions  had  no 
bearing  upon  the  facts  of  the  case  and  no  influence  upon  the  decision, 
yet  it  did  state  that  both  the  ordinance  and  the  provision  of  the  speci- 
fications referred  to  were  unconstitutional  and  void  and  on  this  point 
the  language  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  .Magru- 
der,  is  as  follows: 

Undoubtedly  the  ordinance  of  October  17,  1898,  is  unconstitutional 
and  void.  The  requirement  that  the  bidder  for  doing  the  work  on  a 
public  improvement  shall  agree  to  hire  only  members  of  labor  unions 
m  the  performance  of  such  work,  and  that,  in  all  contracts  executed 
by  the  commissioner  of  public  works  on  behalf  of  the  city,  the  con- 
tractor shall  agree  to  hire  only  members  of  labor  unions/amounts  to 
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11  (VwciimiiJiaioii  bolwi^n  (liff(Mvnt  cltiss(*>  of  t'ilizLiis.  und  lay-  (\i*\\i. 
vulr  wjiirh  n.'strk't.^  coinpc'tilic^n  iiiul  incroiisos  tlir.  co-t  o(  wmi 
I'luliV  our  c'oiistiliition  iiiiil  Iiiws,  any  lunii  has  a  ri^^lit  to  riiip;- y 
workman  to  p'*iforni  labor  for  him,  whotlior  such  workman  b.-i'  i ;: 
to  a  labor  union  or  not;  and  any  workman  has  a  ri^lit  to  contract  I'lprp 
|)crronnanco  of  labor,  irrespective  of  the  ((uestion  whctli.-r  lit*  b.'!«'!i; 
to  a  labor  union  or  not.  Such  ordinances  and  contract-^  a<  the  ••!•! 
nance  of  October  17,  lSi)S,  have  been  recently  held  to  be  unc?iii-t:ii 
tional  and  void,  in  the  cases  of  Adams  r,  Brenan,  177  III.,  VM,  ."n*  N.  1. 
3L4,  and  Ilolden  v.  City  of  Alt(m,  171)  111.,  318,  53  N.  K.,  5:>«;.  Ti.. 
cases  are  conclusive  as  to  tiie  invalidity  of  this  ordinance. 

It  is  contended  l)v  counsel  for  ai)pellant  in  his  arj^ument  that  a  pr 
vision  in  the  specilications  attached  to  the  contract  made  bftwcon  i  = 
contractor  and  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  doin^^of  the  \\<»rk  upon  il 
improvennMit  in  question  is  illej^nil,  as  limitin*;  the  number  of  hou 
in  each  workinof  day.  The  provi*<ion  thus  referred  to  is  as  fell  iv. 
*"In  th<^  ])rosecution  of  the  work  under  these  specilication^.  i  ij 
hours  sh:;.!!  constitute  a  day's  labor;  and  any  contracl<»r  or  contractu 
who  shall  compel  or  allow  laborers  or  employees  to  work  more  th; 
eiii'ht  hours  in  one  day  shall  be  liable  to  have  this  contract  forfiit*. 
as  provided  by  section  HJS7  of  the  Kc»vi-^ed  Code  of  the  ( 'itv  t'f  (  hiij!!: 
Provided,  however,  that  in  case  of  emero^ency  the  contract* »r  (»r  en 
tradors  may,  by  and  with  the  written  consent  of  the  boanl  of  hx 
imin\>ven)cnts,  allow  laborers  and  employees  to  work  extra  time." 

That  ])art  of  tins  clause  in  the  .soecitications  which  make>  thf  en 
tractor  liable  for  a  forfeiture  of  nis  contract  if  he  alh>w-i  ial!orer> 
(Muployees  to  work  more  than  eitjflit  hcmrs  in  one  day  is  um[ue>tiMT 
biy  void  and  unconstitutional.  It  infrinjifes  upon  the  freedom  of  ee 
tract,  to  which  every  citizt^n  is  entitled  under  the  law.  It  is  true  tli 
a  le;rislativ<»  act  Avhich  prescribes  the  length  of  time  amount in<;:  t< 
day's  work,  when  no  s])ecial  a<^roement  upon  the  subject  is  ma 
betwtH'ii  the  parti(»s,  is  a  valid  act.  But  any  statute  j)r(>vidin*r  lli 
the  employer  and  laborer  may  not  a^rn^e  with  each  other  as  to"  wli 
time  shall  constitute  a  dav's  work  is  a!i  invalid  act. 
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ff  t'r.  /'.  J//7/ //•'///.  Sfij>r,_tm  Cnnrt  iif  Imlnittti^ilO  Xnrih*tr^i*  r,'  li*  i**»r^ 
y<^/i/r  .///y. —This  action  was  })rou*^ht  l»y  one  Millikan  ai!aiii>t  Charl 
K.  Bai'rett  ami  wife  to  cnforci>  a  lien  for  materials  furnisjied  foi-  :ii 
u-^ed  in  th(»  re])air  of  a  (lwellin<L>^  houst*  erected  on  a  lot  owned  by  Ixi 
rett  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  tin*  supi'rior  e<)urt  of  Mari« 
County.  Ind..  a  judj^nient  in  favor  of  Millikan  was  rendennl.  and  i^:i 
rett  :ippe;iled  to  the  supreiiHM'ourt  of  the  Stat^*,  i-alliuiif  in<piesii« 
the  constitutionality  of  the  a^-t  trenerally  known  as  the  "  Mechani« 
Li«'!i  Law."  |Burns\s  Revised  Statutes,  ISW,  S§  7i'r»;)-7i*r>l».]  T 
su])reme  court  rendered  its  decision  April  :?3,  19^1,  <ustainiiijr  X 
jude-njent  of  the  superior  court  and  declaring  the  act  in  (piL-dtiuii  to 
a  i'onstitutional  and  valid  law. 
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The  foUoTring  is  fi  quotation  from  tlic  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
whieh  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Dowling: 

The  six  objections  [made  by  the  appellant,  Barrett,  to  the  validity 
of  the  ^'  Mecnanics'  Lien  Law"]  may  fairl}'  be  reduced  to  three,  viz: 
(1)  The  act  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the  land- 
owner without  due  process  of  law;  {"2)  it  impairs  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts; (3)  it  grants  to  one  class  of  citizens  privileges  not  granted  upon 
the  same  terms  to  others. 

The  judgment  in  Jones  r.  Hotel  Co.  (C.  C.  S.  D.,  Ohio),  71)  Fed., 
477,  referred  to  in  appellant's  brief,  was  overruled  by  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  iS6  Fed.,  370,  30  C.  C.  A.,  108),  Lurton  and  Taft,  circuit 
judges,  and  Clark,  district  judge,  sittinj^.  The  opinion  of  the  court 
was  delivered  by  Judge  Lurton,  who  fully  reviewed  the  Ohio  statutes 
on  the  subject  of  mechanics'  liens,  and  said:  '*The  validity  of  such 
statutes,  however,  need  not  be  rested  upon  mere  authority.  They 
find  sanction  in  the  dictates  of  natural  justice,  and  most  often  admin- 
ister an  equity  which  has  recognition  under  every  system  of  law. 
That  principle  is  that  everyone  who  by  his  labor  or  materials  has 
contributed  to  the  preservation  or  enhancement  of  the  propeily  of 
another  thereby  acquires  a  right  to  compensation.  *  *  *  Tlie 
legal  effect  of  the  contract  is  to  give  a  lien  to  all  who  at  the  instance 
of  his  contractor  shall  be  employed  to  furnish  lal)or  or  materials  for 
the  work  which  he  has  let  out.  So  far  as  such  a  statute  is  limited  to 
future  contracts,  it  can  not  be  said  to  impair  the  obligations  of  a  con- 
tract. If  the  law  be  subject  to  no  other  o])jections,  it  impairs  no  con- 
tract, for  all  thereafter  made  are  entered  into  upon  the  basis  of  the 
law.  *  *  *  Neither  can  the  owner  be  said  to  be  thereby  deprived 
of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  He  has  voluntaril}'  made  a 
contract,  with  the  law  before  him.  He  has  there})y  sul)je#ted  his 
property  to  liability  for  certain  debts  of  the  contractor.  His  own  vol- 
untary consent  is  an  element  in  the  transaction.  He  knows  what  the 
law  is,  and  makes  a  contract  under  the  law.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
under  such  circumstances  he  is  deprived  of  his  property  without  due 
process  of  law.-' 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  thoroughly 
examined  and  emphatically  decided  bv  this  court  in  Smith  v,  New- 
baur,  144  Ind.,  1)5;  42  N.  i:\  40. 10i)4;  33  L.  K.  A.,  685.  It  was  held  in 
that  (»ase  that  the  act  was  not  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  under 
it  the  owner  might  Iw  deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law;  that  the  owner  contracts  in  contemplation  of  the  statute,  and 
that  the  statute  does  not  restrict  the  a))ilit3'  of  the  owner  to  contract. 
These  views  we  think  are  sound,  and  upon  similiar  grounds  statutes 
of  the  same  kind  have  l)een  sustained  in  moot  of  the  States  ot  the 
Union. 

The  last  o])jection  to  the  statute  taken  by  the  appellants — that  the 
act  favors  a  particular  class  of  citizens  to  the  exclusion  of  other  citi- 
zens— is  not  sustained  either  by  reason  or  authority.  The  classifica- 
tion is  just,  natural,  and  reasonable.  It  is  open  to  all,  and  it  applies 
equally  to  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  who  bring  themselves  within 
the  reujedial  scope  of  this  act. 
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^)tol  Co.,  m  Feci,  .^7n,  30  C,  C.  A.,  108.)  Nor  is  it  invatul  on  iho 
tjjrouiul  that  itc!evi*sts  vcMted  rii^hti^.  The  lo^nshttuiT  h»i«  the  power  to 
Ire^^ulale  and  control  th^  priority  of  all  HUlut(»ry  liens  whieh  may  be 
[rreated  after  tlie  deelaration  of  tl»e  legislative  will,  antl  every  eontract 
lis  presinned  to  be  entered  into  with  referenee  to  existing  laws.  Tho 
(lien  of  a  ehattel  mortgapfe,  where  the  property  remains  in  the  po8se.s- 
ifciion  and  use  of  the  mortgag(»r  or  his  assigns,  is  qnite  as  nnieh  a  erea- 
Iture  of  the  statute  as  the  preference  or  priority  of  payuieut  soeured 
[to  the  laborer  or  employee  by  the  uct  unaer  eonsideration* 


KMPLOVKRS'  LlAnilJTY— CoXSTRirCTION  OF  StaTUTK— GUARDINO  OF 

[MACKtNKar— /'^/^^/aMv  i\  Cmna  CHy  Brick  tx>.,  Supptrnw  Court  of 
\nMiy)fifti/i^  SG  XttrthfCt:\<itcrH  Rrpttrter^  jkfUfe  133. — Action  was  brought 
I  by  Benedick  Powalske  against  the  aijovenamed  company  to  nx'over 
|dauuigea  for  personal  injurie.s  incurred  while  in  it'^  employ.  The  evi- 
ience  »<howed  that  his  empljymetjt  did  not  bring  him  within  tlie  reach 
»f  dan^u^r  from  an  unguarded  shaft,  which  wa.**  about  18  inehe>*  from 
iitH  phiee  of  work;  that  a  movement  directly  toward  the  .shaft  waj* 
\inst  by  a  Urge  pile  of  «tone«;  that  the  only  way  to  reach 
.,*..;  ,a8  b}'  Rtepping  out  of  his  path  and  up  on  the  pile  of  i>tones, 
irhlch  wvkA  not  reijuired  in  \\\n  work;  that  he  was  engaged  !n  winding  a 
.41  of  rope  around  his  wrist^  and  caught  the  rope  near  its  loose  end 
ire[ximtory  to  putting  it  on  a  shelf;  that  the  loose  end  wa.s  caught  by 
be  wind  and  carried  up  agaiuj^t  the  shaft,  where  it  caught  and  waB 
kp  so  rn|»idly  that  he  could  not  disengage  his  arm  therefrom, 
drawn  to  the  shaft  and  revolved  around  the  same  and  severely 
Ho  allijged  negligence  on  the  jmrt  of  his  employer  in  not 

made  obligatory  upon  the 

..   ,.  ,       J  of  the  lievised  Statutes  of 

it  for  thci  dcfendiint  employer  wa«  rendered  in 

County,    Wis.^  and   the  plaiutitf 

,    ;    .10  Sttite,  whieh  rendered  its  decision 

I  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  holding 

r' referred  to  only  iiequired 

^-rouH  in  it.s  unguarded  eon- 

Tiined  by  the  fact  alone  that  an 

tiiat  the  employer  is  not  re4[uired 

1  wtts  ?iO  located  that  an  employee 

.  or  the  couri^e  which  he  might  be 

I*  to  r«*ach  it. 

L  Wits  delivered  by  Judge  M^T-HTni!! 
id  the  following  langUHge: 

L  **The  owner  or  raan* 

ved  to  perform  labor 

which  is 


r 


^\*»»^<^  <:>V  ^v^ct 
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duty/'  Now,  if  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  .say,  on  the  facts  of  tlii-* 
case,  that  the  shaftin<(  in  question  was  so  located  that  respondent,  in 
the  exer(*iso  of  that  care  for  the  .safety  of  its  emjiloyees  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  statute,  oujyht  to  have  apj^rehended  that  it  niitrht 
probably  cause  a  ix>rsonHl  injury  to  some  one  of  them,  appellant's  case 
failed  at  the  very  outset.  The  statute  does  not  require  ever}'  shaft  in 
a  factor}^  to  be  guarded  or  fenced,  but  only  8u<*h  lus  an?  so  located  as 
to  be  dan<j;ferous  to  employees  in  the  dischari^e  of  their  duties.  It  doe.-* 
not  hold  the  own(;r  of  a  factor}',  where  machinery  of  the  kind  it  nu'n- 
tions  is  used,  l)ound  to  anticipate*  every  possible  danger  to  his  employee-* 
that  may  in  any  event  exist  therefrom  by  reason  of  its  being  unguarded. 
The  statute  must  have  a  reasonable,  sensible  construction. 

It  plainly  contemplates  that  persons  required  to  coiiiph'  with  its 
provisions  shall  exercise  ordinary  judgment  in  determining  wh(»tlier 
machinery  should  be  guarded,  and  that,  in  siu'h  exen-isc,  they  shall 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  subject  ordinary  prudence  and  intelligence 
under  the  ciiTumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

So,  whether  the  shaft  in  question  was  dangerous  in  its  unguarded 
condition,  within  the  meaning  of  the  stutute,  is  not  to  l)e  determined 
or  necessarily  influenced  by  the  mere  fact  that  appellant  was  injuivd 
ther(»bv.  If  it  had  been  located  several  feet  above  appellant's  head  as 
he  was  about  his  work,  it  would  still  have  been  possil)le  for  him  to 
have  been  injured  by  it  in  many  ways  that  might  be  imagined. 

The  (pn^stion  is.  Would  a  pn'son  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  pru- 
dence, circumstanced  as  defendant's  oiIicei"s  or  those  having  charge  of 
its  business  were,  have  apprehended  that  the  unguarded  sliaft  might 
probably  cause  a  personal  injur}^  to  some  employee  while  in  the  di>- 
charge  of  his  duties^  If  not,  then  the  failure  to  guard  it  was  not  a 
breach  of  duty  to  appellant;  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ujwn 
which  the  conclusion  must  tuni  were,  upon  the  evidence,  so  clearly  in 
favor  of  respondent  as  not  to  reasonably  admit  of  a  finding  to  the  con- 
trary, manifestly  it  was  free  from  the  charge  of  aetlona))le  negligence 
upon  which  appellant  contends  the  case  should  have  been  submitted 
to  the  jury,  and  the  non.>uit  was  properly  gmnteil. 


Seamen— Suits  for  Waces— Jurisdiction  of  State  Courts— 
Calchi  V,  IlHntUy  itnd  Trrti  v.  Saiih\  Stfjrrehir  JntliciaJ  Court  t»f 
2Ij('i<achni<rtU^.  o9  Xorthtamtt'ni  lii^porftr^  P^iJ*^  k^^^' — Actions  were 
}»rought  by  two  seamen,  (^alvin  and  Treu,  against  one  Huntley. 
From  judgments  dismissing  said  actions,  rendered  in  the  superior 
court  of  Bristol  County,  Mass.,  the  plaintiffs  appealed  the  cases  to 
tli(*  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State,  which  rendered  its  decision 
Febniary  27,  11H»1,  and  reversed  the  judgments  of  the  lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  th(»  appellate  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Hammond, 
shows  the  facts  in  tlie  case  and  contains  the  following  language: 

1  n  (»acli  of  these  actions  the  plaintiff,  a  seaman,  seeks  to  recover  against 
the  master  of  the  vessel  the  wages  earned  b}'  him  up  to  the  time  of  his 
discharge,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  sum  equal  in  amount  to  one  month^s 
wages,  as  provided  \t\  Rev.  St.  U.  S.^  sec.  4527.  The  cases  are  before 
U.S  on  appeals  from  a  ^wA^m^wt  ol  VXvh  ^xsl^tvsa  w^^f^^asoBisuiiiis  them 
^or  want  of  juriad'iction. 
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Whilo  a  soiinian  ina\'  maintain  a  libel  in  the  admiraUy  court  for  liis 
wa<ros,  ho  can  also  maintain  at  his  election  an  action  at  cimimon  law 
apiinst  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vessel.  And  such  an  action  is 
within  the  exceptions  named  in  Ilov.  St.  U.  S.,  sec.  4547,  ''that  nothin<T 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  seaman  f  i-om  maintaining  an  a<tioii 
at  common  law  for  the  recovery  of  his  waj^eh/-  It  is  also  well  settled 
that  civil  casivs  arising'  under  tlie  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  I'nited 
States  may  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  State  courts,  unless  the 
national  Constitution  or  laws  have  vested  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
them  in  the  Federal  court**. 

Hut  it  is  ur^ed  thtit  this  is  an  action  to  recover  a  forfeiture  or  pen- 
altv  within  tlui  meaninj^  of  Rev.  St.  U.  S.,  sec.  711,  d.  !^,  which  nro- 
vi<les  that  the  Fed(»ral  courts  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  '"ot  all 
suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  the  laws  of  the 
Cnited  States.*'  Section 45:^7,  wliich  applies  to  thisaction,  is  as  follows: 
*^Any  seaman  who  has  sic^ned  an  agreement  and  is  aft(»rwards  dis- 
chartJfed  liefure  the  connuencement  of  the  voyajj^eor  ])efore  one  month's 
waofes  are  eariuul,  without  fault  on  his  part  justifyintj  such  discharj^e, 
and  without  his  consent,  shall  1)0  entitled  to  receive  from  the  master 
or  owner,  in  addition  to  any  wii<^es  he  may  liave  earned,  a  sum  etjual 
in  amount  to  one  month's  wa<res  as  compensation,  and  may,  on  aikluc- 
in<]f  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  court  hearing  the  case,  of  having  been 
impro])erly  discharj^ed,  recover  such  compensation  as  if  it  were  wattes 
duly  earned."*'  It  is  to  be*  observed  that  tne  lan<^ua<re  of  the  section  is 
not  that  ordinarily  used  in  a  penal  statute.  Neither  the  word  •'•j)en- 
alty '■  nor  '*  forfeiture  "  is  in  it.  ^loreover,  it  docs  not  provide  punish- 
ment for  tin*,  commission  of  a  criminal  oliense,  nor  for  the  nejrlecl  of 
a  statutory  duty,  nor  evt»n  for  the  nejj^leetof  a  duty  in  the  j)crforniance 
of  which  ihe  public,  as  such,  may  be  supposed  to  nave  an  interest.  It 
speaks  not  of  punishment,  but  of  compensation.  Its  object  is  to  pro- 
tect the  seaman  from  loss,  rather  than  to  punish  the  master  for  dis- 
char^intjf  him.     The  lemedy  is  jriven  to  the  seaman  alone,  and  its  i)lain 

EuriK)so  is  to  furnish  a  clear  and  well-defined  rule  of  damajrcs,   as 
etween  him  and  the  master,  for  a  breach  of  contract  in  which  the 
seaman  and  the  master  or  owner  are  the  onlv  persons  interested. 

The  statute,  })einjif  the  law  of  the  jurisdfction  where  the  contract 
was  made,  is  the  law  with  reference  to  which  the  parties  nmst  lie 
presunjed  to  have  contnioted,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  th(»  law  of  the 
contract,  and  it  is  as  nmch  a  part  of  the  contract  as  thouj,^h  inserted 
therein. 

Nor  does  the  rule  of  dama<re  st4»m  unreasonable.  The  shipj)in<r  con- 
tract calls  upon  the  seamen  to  ^o  to  various  })la<*es,  som<'tinH*s  far 
from  hom(\  and  it  may  be,  for  instance,  jls  in  this  case  was  tin*  actuiil 
fact,  that  he  may  be  disrhar<red  in  a  port  distant  from  that  where  he 
si<|fned  the  articles,  or  where  Tie  can  not  innnediately  wH'ure  any  other 
cmi)loyment  on  board  ship  or  elsewhere,  and  that  in  all  fairness  he 
should  recover  more  than  the  amount  due  him  for  wa<jes  earned. 
Hence  it  mi«,^ht  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  this  indelinite  element 
made  detinite  l)v  a  ^eneml  law  with  reference  to  which  the  parties 
may  conclusively  be  presumed  to  have  contracted,  and  which,  there- 
for(%  should  ]>c  taken  to  be  the  law  of  the  contract.  The  object  of  the 
statute  is  not  to  punish,  but  to  provide  a  reasonable  rule  of  compen- 
sation in  a  breach  of  contmet.  We  think  the  statute  not  penal,  but 
remedial.  It  follows  that  tho  State  court  had  jurisdiction.  Judgment 
dismisufing  actions  reversed. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COM? 


I:i' 


Discharge  of  Employee — Liability  of  ' 
Statements  Made  to  Employer — Moran  t^ 
clal  Court  of  M'MsachusctL^  59  Northeastern 
was  ail  action  brought  by  one  Momn,  as  plai 
as  defendant,  to  recover  damages  on  accoiii 
Diinphy  to  one  Cowan,  by  whom  the  plain 
were  of  such  a  character  that  Cowan  disci 
emi)loymcnt  was  at  will,  the  employer,  C< 
discharge  Moran  at  any  time  and  therefore  n 
for  said  dlbcharge. 

In  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk  County,  ' 
held,  the  defcndjint  demurred  to  the  plainti 
sion  in  his  favor  was  rendered,  the  demur 
plaintiff  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  jn 
which  rendered  its  decision  January  4,  1901, 
the  lower  court,  and,  while  susttiining  the  c 
the  declaration,  it  allowed  the  plaintiff  to  an 
opinion  of  the  supivjue  court,  delivered  l)y 
law  in  the  case  was  laid  down  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  series  of  decisions  by  tl 
Cronin,  107  Mass.,  555,  to  Plant  v.  Woods, 
10 11,  wo  can  not  admit  a  doubt  that  malicioi 
cause  to  induce  a  third  person  to  end  his  em 
whether  the  inducement  be  false  slanders  o 
an  actionable  tort. 

We  apprehend  that  there  no  longer  is  an 
that  a  right  to  bo  protected  from  malicious 
doiit  to  a  right  arising  out  of  a  contmct,  altl 
performance  is  concerned,  imposes  a  dut 
Again,  in  the  case  of  a  contract  of  employmc 
mont  is  at  will,  the  fact  'that  the  cmployei 
discharging  the  plaintiff  does  not  carry  with 
ant  who  has  controlled  the  employer's  acti( 
The  notion  that  the  employer's  inmiunity  m 
far  as  any  remoter  lia))iiity  was  concerned,  t: 
in  Allen  v\  Flood  [1898],  App.  Cas.,  1,  but  U 
mon wealth  bv  the  cases  cited. 

So,  again,  it  mav  1)0  taken  to  be  settled  by  '. 
4i)2,  501,  502,  57  N.  E.,  1011,  that  motives  n 
of  liability;  that,  while  intentional  interfer 
may  bo  privileged  if  for  certain  purposes,  } 
lence,  it  must  be  answered  for.  On  that  po 
mind. 

P^inallv,  we  see  no  sound  distinction  betw< 
lent  advice  and  accomplishing  the  same  resu 
in  fear.  I  n  all  cases  the  emplo^^er  is  controHc 
by  the  defendant  for  the  unprivileged  pure 
to  matter  which  motive  is  relied  upon.  If 
one  of  them  is  a  wrong,  to  the  plaintiff,  occ 
the  others  must  be  equally  a  wrong. 
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Street  Railways — Not  Negligence  to  Attempt  to  Operate 
Cars  During  Strike  of  Employees — Fetcings  v.  Mendenluill^ 
Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota^  86  NortkwenteTn  Reporter^  page  96, — 
Action  was  brought  by  Fred  J.  Fe wings  against  one  Mendenhall,  the 
receiver  of  the  Duluth  Street  Railway  Co.,  to  recover  damages  for 
injuries  sustained  by  him  while  a  passenger  on  one  of  the  cars  of  said 
road  during  the  progress  of  a  strike  of  its  employees.  In  the  district 
court  of  Saint  Louis  County,  Minn.,  the  plaintiff  recovered  a  judg- 
ment and  the  defendant  appealed  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State,  which  rendered  its  decision  May  17,  1901,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Stark,  and  from  the  syallabus  of  the  same,  which  was  prepared  by  the 
court,  the  following,  showing  the  principal  point  of  the  decision,  is 
quoted: 

A  street  railway  company  is  not,  as  to  its  passengers,  guilty  of  negli- 
gence in  attempting  to  operate  its  cars  during  a  strike  of  its  employees, 
unless  the  conditions  are  such  that  it  ought  to  know,  or  ought  to  reason- 
ablv  anticipate,  that  it  can  not  do  so  and  at  the  same  time  guard  from 
violence,  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  care  on  its  part,  those  who 
accept  its  implied  invitation  to  become  passengers. 


Strikes — Powers  of  Court  of  Equity  to  Issue  Injunction — 
Under  hill  v.  Murphy  et  aL^  Circuit  i^onrt  of  Kenton  County^  Ken- 
tucky,— A  petition  was  filed  in  the  above-named  court  by  John  T. 
Underhill  against  Walter  Murphy  and  others,  asking  for  the  issuance 
of  a  tempomry  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from  the  com- 
mission of  certain  acts.  The  decision  in  the  case  was  recently  rendered 
by  Judge  James  Pryor  Tarvin,  who  held  the  court,  and  the  injunction 
was  refused.  The  text  of  this  decision  is  obtained  from  a  number  of 
the  Typographical  Journal  of  date  of  August  15, 1901,  being  published 
therein  on  pages  174  and  175,  and  a  lettei*  from  the  clerk  of  the  court 
of  recent  date  states  that  the  publication  is  "an  accurate  statement  of 
the  text  of  the  decision  but  not  an  exact  copy."  Owing  to  its  great 
interest  this  decision  as  published,  and  which  contains  a  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  cavse,  is  reproduced  below: 

John  T.  Underhill  v,  Walter  Murphy,  etc.:  This  cause  is  submitted 
on  a  motion  for  a  tempoi^ary  injunction. 

The  plaintiff,  John  T.  Underhill,  is  a  master  plumber,  engaged  in 
his  business  in  the  city  of  Covington  for  many  years,  and  has  Imilt  up 
a  large  and  lucrative  trade,  and  established  a  valuable  good  will  in 
Covington  and  vicinity.  The  defendants,  Murphy  and  others,  were 
the  employees  of  Underhill,  and  joined  in  a  strike,  and  have  since  occu- 
pied the  position  of  strikers  in  relation  to  Underhill  and  other  master 
plumbers.  These  defendants  belong  to  a  union  ofplumbers,  an  organ- 
ization created  and  existing  for  the  protection  and  benefit  <it  li&fecyt.,^^c^ 
tb&t  union  liae  conducted  we  strike. 
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At  the  timo  h\^  oinployocs  (|iiit  Iiiiii  FiKlorliill  was  under  n  uuui^ 
of  contracts  \i\  his  lino  of  hiisinc'^s,  :uul  in  order  lo  |HU*f(>rni  lii^  vmj 
thorcinulor  lie  om ployed  ii  iunii))cr  of  pliimlH'r.s  not  Ih'lon^rinjr  l<'  t 
union,  and  not  inirticipatiiit^  in  tho  striko,  to  tuko  the  place df  t 
union  and  strikinjr  pUnnhcrs. 

The  defendants  thereupon  undeitook  to  pn^vent  tho  ni)nuni«m  in 
from  j)crforiuin«r  the  work,  and  to  that  end  followed  thoiu  and  t 
pluintiir  from  i)lave  to  place  about  the  city,  and  as>e!i:hlcd  about  t 
shop  of  ])laintitr,  dcMumncincr  mid  throateninj:^  the  plaintiff  aiul  1 
Avorkmt^n,  and  intiM'f(n-int^  with  them  in  every  way  practicalijc.  u 
several  of  the  det'endanls  assaulted  one  of  tin?  nonunion  workm. 
This  line  of  action  ha,s  ]>een  followed  by  tho  defendants  sime  i 
benfinnin<if  of  the  strike. 

The  action  of  deiendants  amounted  lo  an  attempt  by  them  to  v 
lently  and  forcibly  compel  the  nonunion  emph)yees  of  rnderliill 
quit  his  employment,  and  said  defendants  are  now  threattMiiniir  to 
compel  said  euiployces  to  ijuit,  by  force  and  violence,  and  to  a->a 
and  bi'at  plaintiif  and  said  nonunion  employees. 

The  plaintirt',  by  his  petition  as  amended,  asks  thi-^  court  of  eiju 
to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  the  further  conmiission  of  said  ar 
and  from  the  execution  of  said  threats;  and  the  ((uestion  on  this  si 
mission  is  as  to  the  ri<4ht  and  power  of  a  court  of  eipiity  to  apply  1 
process  of  injunction  in  sm'h  case. 

The  plaintill'conti'nds  that  the  business  and  <^ood  will  established 
Underhill  coiislitule  a  ])"operty  rit^ht,  and  that  the  law  and  c<»u 
ou^rht  to  protect  that  rij^ht.  The  plaintitT  is  ri^dit  in  this  ct.»ntenti« 
The  busin<\ss  and  goodwill  do  constitute  a  property  rijrht,  and  i 
law  and  the  courts  of  this  State  will  vijiforously  and  adequately  proti 
that  ri^ht.  The  (pu^stion  is,  ///>/r  will  the  law  and  courts  ail'ord  t 
protection,  and  by  what  method  will  the  facts  be  ascertained  and  1 
ren»edy  afforded^ 

The  plaintilf  insists  that  that  protection  and  remedy  must  ))e  atTonl 
))y  process  of  injunction,  which  means  that  a  judj^e — one  individual 
sittinjr  in  equity,  must  hear  the  evidence,  determine  the  facts,  conv 
the  defendants,  and  then,  by  line  and  imprisonment,  enfoiTo  liis  ju( 
m<Mit;  that  no  jury  shall  intervene,  and  that  no  barrier  and  no  sa 
o'lianl  shall  stand  between  the  will  of  tho  judge  and  tho  liberty  of  t 
(lef»Midants. 

This  would  seem  a  strong  and  harsh  do<'trine,  and  to  support  it.  a 
as  a  guide  nm\  a  light  to  this  «-ourt,  ])laintifrs  c<mnsel  quotes  and  rel 
u])on  the  opinion  of  the  Supn^me  Court  of  the  Unitt^d  States  in  t 
ceiebrat«'d  case  of  In  re  Eugene  Debs,  reported  in  l."»8  L'.S.  Suprei 
Court  Iie])orts,  page  iiM. 

Counsel  fur  ])laintilf  also  quotes  and  relies  upon  the  eiisi* 
Coeur  d'AhMie  Mining  Co.  r.  Miners'  l^nion,  51  Jedenil  He|>ort( 
L'«W).  in  the  opinion  in  which  case  it  is  held  that ''e(piity  would  i 
interfere  to  prevent  the  conunission  of  a  crime.  But  when  an  atten 
to  injure  constitutes  acts  or  words  which  will  openite  to  intimtd: 
and  prevent  the  customers  of  a  party  from  dealing  with  him  or  IhIh 
ers  from  working  for  him,  the  courts  have,  with  nearly  equal  ui 
nimily,  interpo^Nod  l»y  injunction.'"  The  court  in  this  case  went 
far  as  to  (»njoin  the  propri(»tor  of  a  nc>vspajM3r  from  encouraging  t 
defendants  in  their  lawliiss  acts. 
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In  the  Debs  case  the  Supreme  Court  says  that,  ''As  a  general 
proposition,  it  is  true  that  a  court  of  eciuit}"  can  not  enjoin  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  and  that  a  chancellor  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction." 
But  the  court  goes  on  to  say  that  where  there  is  an  interference, 
actual  or  threatened,  with  property  rights  or  rights  of  a  pecuniary 
nature,  a  court  of  equity  can  interpose  by  injunction. 

It  ocelli's  to  me  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  criminal  acts  affects 
property  or  rights  of  a  pecuniary  nature.  Under  the  doctrine 
announced  in  the  De])s  case  a  court  of  equity  might  properly  enjoin 
the  commission  of  burglary,  or  embi^zzlement,  or  highway  robbeiy. 

It  appeal's  from  an  examination  of  the  authorities  that  the  conten- 
tion that  a  court  of  equity  can  interfere  by  injunction  in  criminal  cases 
was  never  made  until  the  arising  of  contests  between  labor  and  capital 
in  the  foiTn  of  strikes. 

The  assumption  of  such  jurisdiction  by  couils  of  equity  would  prob- 
ably seem  strange  to  the  makei^s  of  the  Jsational  Constitution  and  to 
those  who  framed  our  Government. 

The  courts  of  this  land  constitute  a  place  of  last  resort,  and,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  things,  some  degree  of  confidence  and  trust  nuist  at 
least  be  necessarily  placed  in  the  individual,  and  in  the  case  of  courts 
that  confiden(*e  and  trust  must  be  placed  in  the  judj^es.  The  powers 
of  courts,  it  seems  to  me,  are  clear  and  their  limitations  well  detined, 
and  within  these  limits  their  ix)wers  ought  to  be  exercised  and  their 
orders  enforced  on  all  occasions  and  at  any  cost;  ])ut  it  is  oqiuiUy  true 
that  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid,  in  any  instance,  passing 
bevond  these  limitations. 

l^o  carry  out  the  doctrine  contended  for  by  counsel  for  plaintiff  in 
this  case  would  mean  the  sul)stitution  of  judges  for  juries.  It  simply 
means  to  vest  in  one  man  the  right  to  try,  convict,  and  punish  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury. 

It  is  hard  to  see  the  rejvson  for  applying  such  a  doctrine  as  this  in 
cases  of  contest  between  orgiuiized  capital  and  organized  laV)or  and 
not  in  other  cases  of  a  criminal  nature.  Organized  capital  has  its  clear, 
certain  rights,  which  the  courts  of  this  land  are  bound  to  resi^ect, 
enforce,  and  protect,  and  which  they  do  enforce,  respect,  and  protect, 
and  organized  labor  has  likewise  rights  and  is  entitled  to  the  same 
Inspect  and  protection.  But  when  it  comes  to  enforcing  or  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  one  or  the  other,  I  can  see  no  reason  for  departing 
from  the  established  practice  in  criminal  cases,  and  see  no  reason  for 
depriving  the  persons  accused  of  a  violation  of  these  rights  of  the 
constitutional  methods  of  trial.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
than  an  arbitrary  judiciary.  There  is  nothing  more  injurious  than  to 
)lace  in  the  hands  of  judges  the  right  to  exercise  the  nower  of  a  jury. 
There  is  nothing  that  should  })e  so  jealously  enforced  as  the  n^stric- 
tions  and  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  the  courts  of  this  country, 
national  and  state. 

It  does  not  requiie  one  learned'  in  the  law  to  see,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent estimate,  the  results  tliat  would  necessarilv  How  from  giving  to  a 
judge  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  facts  in  a  crimiiial  prosecution.  It 
would  vest  in  him  an  absolute  arbitraiy  power,  never  contemplated 
bj'  the  Constitution,  and  utterly  out  of  place  in  a  government  framed 
as  this.  Courts  were  originally  established  to  afford  a  remedy  for 
wrongs  committed,  and  to  enforce  rights.     Thoy  wore  not  originally 
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constituted  for  the  purpose  of  enablins^  a  ]\ 
what  they  should  or  should  not  do.  The  p 
amounts  to  that,  finally  became  a  part  of  tl 
b}'  necessity,  but  it  never  was  intended  th 
in  extreme  cases.  It  was  never  intended  tl 
any  other  remedy  existed.  It  was  never 
to  prevent  irreparable  injury,  and  it  wf 
should  be  used  with  extreme  caution  and  o 

In  case  at  bar  the  property  rights  of  Urn 
A  wrong  has  been  committed  and  is  be 
He  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  for  the  wrong  d 
the  commission  of  the  wrong  stopped.  T 
him  a  remedy,  full  and  complete.  The  re 
branch  of  the  judiciary,  it  is  not  a  cfi 
equity.  It  is  not  within  my  power,  and  I 
the  power  of  any  judge  in  Kentucky,  to 
and  punish  a  man  for  wrongs  such  as  t 
should  be  inflicted  upon  hina,  twelve  men 
and  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  court  of  appeals  of  this  State  has  r 
contended  for  by  plaintifFs  counsel  in  this  < 
tuted  a  judge  in  the  place  of  a  jury.  It  ha: 
into  an  inquisitor,  it  has  not  undertaken  t 
extend  the  powers  and  widen  the  authority 
monwealth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  < 
it  obligatory  upon  me  to  here  use  the  pr< 
not  undertake  to  usurp  the  powers  and  pr< 
exercise  arbitrary  power  In^  means  of  tne 
the  hnv  in  this  SUite  on  the  subject  become 
duty  so  to  do. 

There  is  tiled  with  the  petition  a  poster, 
Covington,  and  making  this  statement:  •'! 
plumbers  are  unfair  to  organized  labor:  J. 
not  necessary  to  here  mention.  This  poster 
ants,  and  it  is  here  made  a  subject  of  con 
the  poster  amount  to  a  conclusion  or  an  o 
issuing  it.  They  had  a  right  to  issue  it,  an< 
the  plaintiff,  then  those  issuing  it  must  bea 

In  the  light  of  these  views,  and  after  a  ca 
authorities  accessible  relied  on  by  plain: 
that  the  petition  as  amended  does  not  prese 
the  process  of  injunction,  and  the  motion  i 
therefore  overruled. 


LAWS  OF  TABIOTJS  STATES  BELATINO  TO  lABOB  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANTJABT  1,  1886. 

[The  Second  Special  Report  of  the  Department  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1, 1896.  Later  enactments  are 
reproduced  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time  as  published.] 

ALABAMA. 

ACTS  OF  1900-1901. 
Act  No.  236. — Public  printing  to  be  done  within  the  State y  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  3395  of  the  Code  of  1896  [shall]  be  amended  eo  as  to  read  as 
follows:  The  printing  and  binding  embraced  in  class  4  must  l>e  done  at  the  seat  of 
government,  and  all  other  printing  and  binding  enumerated  in  classes  1,  2,  and  3 
must  be  done  within  the  State  of  Alabama:  Provided^  however.  That  if  the  owners  of 
printing  establi.«hments  in  this  State  should  at  any  time  combine  or  agree  together 
for  the  purpo.<je  of  preventing  comjxjtition  for  bids  under  this  act,  then  in  such  event 
this  act  shall  not  l)e  binding,  and  the  printing  of  the  State  may  be  let  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  whether  such  bidder  is  a  resident  of  this  State  or  not. 

Ai>proved,  December  13,  1900. 

Act  Xo.  j^ll. — Incorporation  of  the  Southern  Induntrial  Institute, 

Section  1.  S.  IL  Shinn,  Lyman  Ward,  L.  A.  Trimble,  Mistress  Athalia  Johnson 
Irwin,  M.  M.  Teague,  R.  A.*  Crcdille,  R.  J.  Ownes,  Thomas  Chapman,  Daniel  B. 
Clayton,  H.  E.  Newberry,  and  George  !^I.  Slaughter  and  their  associates,  are  hereby 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Institute,  and  by  such  name 
shall  nave  perpetual  succession,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  as 
natural  persons;  may  have,  use  and*  change  a  corporate  seal,  acquire,  receive,  own 
and  hold  real  and  personal  property  by  gift,  purchase,  devise  or  bequest,  to  hold  and 
use  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  sai(l  Southern  Industrial  Institute;  said  corporation 
ma^'  sell,  lease,  or  mortgage  its  real  or  personal  property,  stocks,  bonds  or  ciioses  in 
action,  and  may  borrow  or  lend  money:  Provided,  That  in  making  conveyances  of  real 
estate  the  dee<ls  shall  be  signed  by  the  president  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary 
of  baia  corporation. 

Sec.  3.  The  purpo.se  of  said  corporation  shall  be  the  estaV)lishment,  organization 
and  maintenance  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  high  grade  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  in  industrial  and  manual  training  in  all  the  useful  industries,  in  the  mechanic's 
arts,  also  to  give  training  in  literature,  science  and  arts,  to  be  located  at  Camp  Hill, 
in  Tallapoosa  County,  Alabama. 

Sec  6.  The  said  tioard  of  trustees,  in  connection  with  the  faculty  of  said  institute, 
shall  have  authority  to  grant  certificates  of  proficiency  to  those  students  who  have 
creditably  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

A])proved  Feoruary  8,  1901. 

Act  No.  483. — Laborers^  contracts,  etc. 

Section  1.— Any  person  who  has  contracted  in  writing  to  labor  for,  or  serve,  another 
for  any  given  time,  or  any  person  who  has  by  written  contract  leased  or  rented  land 
from  another  for  any  specified  time,  or  any  person  who  has  contracted  in  writing 
with  a  party  furnishing  the  lands,  or  the  lands  and  the  teams  to  cultivate  it,  either 
to  furnish  the  labor,  or  the  labor  and  teams  to  cultivate  the  land,  with  stipulations, 
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i'xpivss  or  implio<l,  to  (livi<le  tho  rroj»s  lK>twi*fn  tlioin  in  certain  proportion,  an 
who  before  tlio  expiration  of  such  <ontract  an<l  without  the  eonnent  t»f  the  nthc 
l»arty,  antl  without  HulUoient  excuse,  to  he  a«ljuilg(Hl  by  tlie  court,  shall  h*ave  ^Ul 
(^th^'r  party,  or  alnindun  naid  contract,  or  leave  or  abandon  the  leasotl  i»renii?M.*p*.  i 
the  iancl  f'urnishiMl  as  afonsaid,  and  who  shall  also  make  a  scvond  contrart,  eillu 
parol  or  written,  of  a  >?imilar  naturt?  or  character  to  any  of  wiiil  aforementioned  cii 
tracts,  thou{j:h  <lifferinp:  in  some  particular?  in  the  ternihi,  Mipulationt!  or  iK*ri«>«l  < 
tinu',  with  a  different  ]»erson,  without  tin-:t  driving  notice  to  .<!uch  person  of  the  exi.-i 
eijct' of  the  said  tirst  contract,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mii?<lemcanGr,  and  on  onnvictiu 
Im^  linc<l  not  exceeding?  fifty  dollars,  or  sentenced  to  hard  lal)or  for  ntjt  exceeding  si 
months,  one  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  if  not  trie<l  by  a  jury,  or  at  th 
discretion  of  the  jury  trying  the  Hitme.  And  whenever  sudi  ci»ntnict  is  n'lade  by  tw 
or  mon*  of  such  persons,  the  «ime  Fhall  l)e  considered  and  held  a  several  as  well  t 
a  joint  contmct  on  their  ]mrt:  Provided^  That  the  provisions  of  thia  act  do  not  appl 
to  Blount,  Cullman  and  Winston,  Jackson  and  ^larshall,  Calhoun,  Lee,  Ijiwrenci 
Dekalb,  iMorpm,  CV><.>sa,  J(»fferson,  Mobile,  Etowah,  Baldwin,  Butler,  KKSiinbij 
Perry,  Conecuh,  Covinpton,  Coll>ert,  Franklin,  Cherokee,  Fayette  an»l  AVotthinirto 
c(  Mm  ties. 

Sw.  L*.  All  laws  ami  pjirts  of  laws,  general  or  sperial,  in  conflict  with  the  provik-i-.r 
of  Ihi.s  be,  and  the  same  are  herebv,  expresslv  repealed. 

Aj)provc<l  March  1,  H)01. 

A(T  No.  488. — lUtiirUtfj  rm^tlniirts. 

Skction  1.  Section  r>505  of  the  criminal  code  of  1S%  [sliall]  l>e  ho  amended  a^^ 
rca<l  as  foll')Ws:  Enticing  away  servants,  labr»rers,  renterr*  or  share-eropijen*  un«l 
written  contract.  Any  pei-son  who  knowingly  interferes  with,  liire?*,  eniplo> 
enti<es  away  or  induct  h  to  leave  th(»  service  or  rented  premisefof  another,  «»r  atteii-i 
to  hire,  employ,  entice  away  <.r  inducts  to  leave  the  service  of  another,  any  lalnin 
servant,  n-ntcr,  or  share-cropper,  who  has  contracte<l  in  writing  with  anotlier  j<»r> 
for  anv  given  time  not  to  exceed  one  year,  before  the  exj>iration  of  the  time  so  ec 
tiiu'ted  for,  or  who  knowingl  v  interferes  with,  hires,  employs,  entices  away,  or  indm 
any  minor  to  leave  the  scrvfccs  of  anv  jhtsou  to  whom  such  serviir  in  lawfully  di 
without  the  consent  of  the  ]»arty  employing  or  to  whom  such  wrvice  ir^  dn<»,  triv«*n 
writing  or  in  the  ])resence  of  some  credible  ])erson,  must  on  ctmviction  }h>  fincnl  not  I 
than  tilty  (^oO)  dollars,  nor  more  than  live  hundred  (i5?.30(l)  dollars,  at  the  ^li^•cn.•tioI] 
the  jury,  and  in  no  case  less  than  double  the  damage*'  sustainnl  by  the  pnrtv  wh< 
such  laimrer,  s<»rvant.  nMiter  or  share-croj)pcr  was  induced  to  leave*.  On^^-half  to  1 
])arty  sustaining  such  <lamage  and  the  other  half  to  the  county:  /VoriV/^r/,  That  1 
provisions  of  this  act  <lo  not  ap]>ly  to  the  counties  of  Covington,  Jeffenium.  Deka 
Blount,  I^mdenlale.  (^oniKUih,  I>awrenct»,  Cherokee,  Marshall,  C<«)sa,  Bal<lwin,  B 
ler,  »cambia.  Clay,  Cullman,  Colbert,  Etowah,  Fayette,  and  Franklin. 

Api»roved  February  *11,  ltH)l. 

AiT  No.  514. — Mine  rcrfulnlhus — Tnapcctirm,  r/c,  of  oil. 

Skction  1.  OTily  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil  or  other  material  that  shall  >>e 
free  from  smoke  as  a  pure  animal  or  vegetable  oil,  and  not  the  pnwhu't  or  liv-prf»ili 
of  rosins,  and  which  shall,  on  insiHMtion,  comply  with  the  test  provide«l  t*>r  in  « 
tion  2  of  this  act,  shall  be  soM  or  used  for  illuminating  i»urposes  m  the  mines  in  t 
county  <»f  Jefferson. 

Sk<-.  2.  All  su»'h  miners'  oils  or  other  material  use<l  a<»  a  substitute  therffur  nh 
be  inspected  as  provided  for  in  this  a»'t  before  lK*iiig  offenvl  u*t  s;d«'  or  Hi.ild  for  ei 
pumption  for  illuminating  purponi^s  in  the  mine.s  of  the  county  of  Jeffers«.n,  a: 
sucIj  inspection  shall  l>e  conduct (h I  in  the  following  manner:  All  such  cdls  or  otii 
mal4Tial  must  bi'  teste<l  on  tlie  basis  of  1^)  <U*gn'es  Fahrenheit.  The  siKH'ifi*'  ^nivi 
shall  not  exceed  24  degn'es  Tagliabue.  The  test  shall  1k>  made  in  a  glass  jar  oneai 
live-tenths  (!."))  inches  in  diameter  by  seven  (7)  inches  in  depth.  Th**  Ta^liab 
hy<lrr)nieter  must  be  UM-d.  If  the  oil  to  be  teste<l  is  in  a  congeak'<l  ar  solid  Mat«», 
must  be  heated  to  a  temi>eratur(^  sullicient  to  make  it  li«jui<l,  and  if  sueli  tem|i«M 
tun*  is  in  excess  of  <>()  d<>grees  Fahrenheit  theproj)er«leductiona.'*])erTap!iahue  poji 
phouhi  be  made.  In  testing  the  gravitv  of  the  oil  or  other  material  when  ]Mx>fk*n»l 
the  reading  of  the  hydrometer  should  Ik*  fn»m  below  ami  the  la-t  line  whi< 
apj>ears  umler  the  surface  of  the  4>il  shall  1h»  n»ganle<l  aH  the  true  n*adinj».  In  <v 
the  oil  or  other  material  under  lest  shouM  l»e  optt<|ne  or  tiirbid  one-half  of  the  eapilla 
*tni'-  -^li  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  reading.     When  the  test  is  turn 
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umler  diffinilt  cinMimntanceH  an  allowanco  n(  one-half  degree  may  V»e  made  for  jioa- 
sible  error  in  ]>arallox  U'fore  ctnidenininju:  the  oil  or  other  material  for  use  in  a  mine: 
Prurldcilj  That  oils  sold  hi  harrelw  or  bulk  in  .Iefien^)n  County  to  ^x?^?hipl>ed  to  points 
outj><ide  of  the  eounty  need  not  be  in8]>eeted  mfi  re(|uireil  ]>y  thi.-*  aet. 

Sbc.  3.  The  board  of  revenue  of  the  county  of  Jefferson  .shall  at  the  firHt  regular 
meeting  after  the  pan^^age  of  this  aet  appoint  a  suitable  person,  a  resident  of  such 
eounty,  who  is  not  intereste^i  in  manufacturing,  dealing,  or  vemling  any  oil  or  nther 
material  use<l  ft»r  illuminating  i)uriM)ses  in  mines,  :is  county  ins|Krtor  of' miners'  oils, 
Avhoso  term  of  ollice  shall  I k)  lour  (4)  years  from  the  date  of  his  aiUHjintment  and 
until  his  successf)r  is  appointed  and  (lualitied.  Such  insi)ector,  when  so  appointed 
and  qualiiied,  is  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  as  many  assistants  as  he  may  (h^em 
ne<*essary  an<l  said  assistants  are  hereby  empowered!  to  perform  the  duties  of  insju'O- 
tion,  but  su<h  county  insi)ector  shall  l>e  lial)le  for  the  a^'ts  of  such  assistants  ai)i)ointt»il 
by  him.  iSuch  county  insi>ector  may  remove  any  of  said  iissistants  a^  will  ana  appoint 
others  in  their  placi»s.  It  shall  Ixjthedutv  of  such  county  inspector  to  provide  him- 
K'lf  and  his  assistants,  at  the  exi>ense  of  said  county  inspector,  with  the  necessiiry 
instniments,  apiwnxtus,  stencils,  brands,  stji.iii)8  and  lalx^ls,  for  testing  and  marking 
the  (juality  of  Siiid  miners*  oils  or  other  material,  and  to  i)romptly  ins]K?ct  all  oils  or 
other  materials  mentioniMl  herein.  Such  cc»untv  insiKH'tor  and*  his  assistants  are 
liereby  re<iuire<l  and  it  Ls  maile  their  duty  to  test  the  quality  of  all  animal  or  vi»gi'table 
oils  or  other  material  which  is  offere<l  or  intentled  to  beoften»d  for  sale  to  \)e  usi^l  for 
illuminating purjmses  in  theminesof  said  county.  If  up<m  such  tt^tingor  examination 
the  same  shall  meet  the  retpiirementwheivin  specified,  then  such  inspe<!tor  or  assistant 
shall  atlix,  by  stencil,  label,  or  brand  on  any  package,  cask,  tank,  liarn'l,  or  other 
vessel  containing  the  same,  and  by  stamp  or  fabi^l  sul^cribed  with  his  oflicial  signa- 
turt?  the  wonls:  **  Jefferson  County  test  —  degrees,"  with  the  numlKT  »>f  deirn*es  at 
which  yiich  oil  or  other  material  bore  the  test  hereinlx^fore  provide<i  for,  and  thed.ate 
of  such  insf>ection,  after  which  it  shall  be  lawfid  for  any  manufacturer,  vendor,  or 
<lealer  to  sell  the  same  in  the  county  of  Jefferson  for  illuminating  purposes  in  the 
mines  (►f  said  county.  L>ut  if  the  oil  or  other  material  so  teste<l  shall  not  meet  the 
rtHpiirements  he  shall  mark  by  sti'ucil,  label,  or  l)rand  in  jdain  letters,  on  any  package, 
tank,  l)an\d  or  other  vi'ssel  c()ntaining  the  same  ami  by  a  stamp  or  label  suoscribeil 
with  his  olliciiU  signature  the  words:  "Rejected  for  illuminating  puq^oses  in  the 
mines  of  Jefferson  County,"  giving  the  date  of  such  insi>ection,  and  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  the  owner  or  the  person  in  iMjysession  thereof  to  sell  s*uch  oil  or  other  material 
so  branded  as  rejected,  to  l>e  (Mmsumetl  within  the  county  where  the  inspection  was 
made  for  illuminating  puri>osi»s  in  mines ;  ami  if  any  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  su<!h  rejecteti  oil  urotlier  material,  he  shall  be  deemeii  guilty  of  a  niistlemeanor, 
ami  ui)on  conviction  shall  l)e  subject  to  a  jwnalty  in  any  sum  not  more  than  tive 
hundreil  dollars  and  may  be  also  iniju'isoned  in  the  county  jail  not  exctHfdiug  thirty 
days  or  lK»th  at  the  «liscretion  of  ihe  court  or  jurv  trying  the  same. 

Skc.  4.  If  any  person  or  persons  or  the  agent  ol  anv  person  shall  sell  or  attempt  to 
sell  to  any  person  in  the  county  of  Jeffei>on  any  such  oils  or  other  materials,  to  l>e 
consumed  within  said  county  for  illuminating  i'»urposcs  in  the  mines  of  said  county 
l)efore  having  the  same  inspected  as  provided  in  this  act  shall  1k^  deeniiHl  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  ami  shall  be  sul)ject  to  a  penalty  and  upon  «'tmvicti<m  thereof  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  nmre  than  tivc^  hundivd* dollars  and  may  also  be  imiirisoneil  in 
the  county  jail  not  exiretKling  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or 
jury  trying  same. 

Slc.  5.  Any  i)erson  who  shall  knowingly  use  for  illuminating  puri)oses  in  the 
mines  of  the  county  (»f  Jefferson  any  oil  or  other  sub.stance  uwhI  as  a  sul)stitute  there- 
for iHjfore  the  same  has  lH*en  duly  ins|H'cled  and  approve<l  as  re«|uirt'<i  by  this  iK-t 
shall  1k'  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis<lemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  finiHl  in  any 
sum  not  more  than  two  hundriNl  dollars. 

Sa<;.  H.  Any  person  selling  or  in  any  way  <lisjK»sing  ni  an  em]>ty  or  partly  empty 
l)arn'l,  4  ask,  package,  or  other  ves-^-elwhich  has  been  bramliMl,  stamped,  of  labele«l 
by  the  inspector  or  assistant  inspector  as  reipiirtHl  by  se<*tion  3  of  this  act  l)efore 
thoroughly  can»-el ling,  removing,  an<l  effacing  the  insi^ection  brand  on  same,  shall  iKi 
deemetl  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ami  upon  <'onviction  shall  l)e  lined  for  each  offense 
ill  any  sum  not  more  thaii  lifty  dtjllai-s  and  may  also  1h'  imprisoiie«l  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  more  than  sixty. <lays. 

ShX'.  7.  It  shall  Ik»  the  duty  of  said  county  insj^ector  or  his  assistants  to  insinvt  the 
miners*  oils  or  other  material  used  as  a  sul^stitute  tlien»for  within  two  days  after  its 
rwHjipt  in  sai<l  county  and  anj  insi)ector  (►r  assistant  who  shall  puqKysely  or  \\illfully 
fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  l)e  deemed  guilty  of  a  misile- 
meanor  and  ui)on  conviction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars. 
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Sue.  S,  Any  person  not  a  duly  auth«irize*l  in*ir»€rtnr  r.r  aflriaUgt  wlto  : 
with  flny  inKpt*rtor'i?  bntii*!^  i^tuinpt  or  liil>el  any  li«rr*?U  aatk,  ti^ikni!**.  ^ 
veewil  L'«»ntaiiiing  oil  or  other  frmk^rial  for  illmiiirmtitiif  ivrin 
euniity  o(  Jeffenfon  or  any  [wr^o 
jiackft>re,  t-arfk,  l^rrel,  tttuk,  or  ^ 
out  lirMt  Uavintr  tbeoil  orotht^r 
eimll  ti    '  '      "* 


wh'^i  *hnH  <^1!  '^♦r  t  rtM*- 


itim  n^MPU  ri(H\  Ji'iiuti  M'^ni    JV  lie 


,,„J    n^hi^M   ;r,    r.ri..o   tr^itt-..     rtir.--..* 

ii  J  ilhimiii:; 

til  It  ion  of  til 

BXiiiif  he  shall  be  «itx*uieJ  g^iiilty  ut'  a  itiiiMlenKr^our  ariil  ujj^aj  ccftiVR'tioii  thi*j 

be  fine<l  in  any  sum  iiut  exceeding  five  hunrlred  dollars  nnd  p»hjin  tw  rf^mavti 

ollhe  HH  f-ucli  infipcx*tor  or  a>^iHtant  by  thi?  appotntht^'  hoard.     A'  ''^ 

di:?putt"s  ariMiug  ut  any  time  lift  ween  the  ini^pector  and  I  he  mani 

in  rtference  to  the  corre<'tness  of  the  te;-t  an!  ^  '  '    "    ' 

Stat^'  chomifit  at  Auhnrn  for  docisjiou  and  th< 

8m_'.  10.  Every  paekas^%  cat^k,  barrel,  or  *  :  ..  ,    ,      ,,  .  

suhHtitiitf^  therofor,  ghail  be  du!y  and  careftillv  innpei'tefi  and  tli  !ii 

marked  .ii*  approved  until  the  material  therefn  shall  have  lufn       ;  Ij 

before  jjruvide^b     Any  ingfKfrtor  or  ansij^tant  who  tthall  vi*>lale  tin?  ierttu*  ( 
tinn  Khali  b«»  removed  from  ofliee  by  the  app'^intiniz;  board  when  tho  uffe 
pn>v»n  to  the  watitifaetiou  of  »*nch  ap(>oiii  "  1. 

Ht;< ,  11.  The  county  in*«pector  or  hi^'  uithin  ^d  connty  ehall  lu 

p'Aver  tf)  enter  any  |  '  -  '  .n  i;.   -      i  i  s    ,.      ...    ~;   t 

nated  in  t!ii.^  art  are 

have  the  posver  ali<<>  i^^     ..  ,      :  ,.  . .    .  ..-w-      ..  :.,    ,...;.   ,,..  v   . 

which  tliev  have  reason  to  HUMi»eet  Ih  i>elow  the  t^tandanl  required  by  law;  pf 
m>  fee  t*lmll  1m^  eharffed  for  i^urh  reinntjeetion. 

8^i\  12.  A^  full  eomiH>ngation  for  nis  5ervle<^  the  ronnty  in*ipert«>r  >*hAll 
three-fonrtlii!*  (}J  of  a  cent  per  vrallun  if  in.-[>e«.iioii  of  such 'oil«  or  other  i 
made  in  quant itieii*  in  l>ulk  mit  len'*  titan  Hve  thoui^and  tnitl«.'nH.     If  in^|>i^c 
in  U^**  quantitiiis  than  five  tfiouwind  gallons,  one  I  I )  emt  iR*r  gallon;  if  in 
barrel*^  or  <»ther  vepseli-  other  than  tunkirt  he  t-htdl  rereive  Ivv    "       '  * 
railroad  fare  and  r>ther  expenses  if  the  iri^p*  t*lor  Im??  to  pi  <  i 

niakef-i  hi>4  ntTue  to  inspect  r^ame.     In  no  ca-^e  ^hall  any  fee*» ;,.  .       lil  ^ 

than  thi>t^'  herein  provided  for.     In  all  ea>»e**  the  artteKf»  iti«|>erriMi  j^lmi)  In*  Tie 

J'eet  to  tlie  }»ayment  ot  the  feee  which  »hall  be  a  lien  on  the  olf  or  other  ic 
nt*iH*cted,  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  ejirrier,  iigent,  <ir  c^wner.  ami  it  shall  K' 
ful  for  any  person  or  [persons  to  remove  any  oils  or  other  material  ini!;jM'ct*'<l  am  j 
provided  wiUiout  flrnt  <liiichar)yring  HUrh  fee<*.     Any  carrier,  bailee,  or  other  a 

Jmyin^  Huch  fceB  ^hall  have  a  lien  on  the  oiJ  or  other  material  fctr  the  amount] 
ee  my  paid, 
Appnjved  February  27»  190L 

Act  No.  731, — TViidf  marhi  'ff.,  *>/  tnufcB  unifv 

SE(Tin?f  1,   Whenever  any  union  or  ap^oeiation  ot  work 
use  and  phall  trie  in  the  (jfliee  rvf  the  fsecretan*  I'f  '-tntp,  re*  I 
lalw'l  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  de>-i^natin^       i 
merchandise  or  other  prodtu't  of  lalioriij^  bavw 

or  prepure^l  by  *turh  a»^<^oeiali«»n  or  union  of  \\    rKitrjim  n  or  <  y  i  mrnin^ 
Vkt^  oi  Fnch  a>^ociation  or  union,  it  shall  U^  unlawful  for  any  |K^n«<ui  t4V  n>utij 

or  imitate  Huch  labid  or  device  or  to  alter  nnch  counterfeit  oriini'^'- '   ' 

Buch  label  or  <h!vice,  or  any  counterfeit  or  imitation  there*»f*  t 

me  re  ban  dine,  or  other  prcMbict  of  laJior  withttut  the  rctnnent  oi 

union,  ami  any  person  wh«»  counterfeit**  or  imitute*^  »uch  laN  ! 

BUch  counterfeit  or  attachee  #uch   lal>el  or  device  or  any  com 

thereof  to  any  goods,  wares  rir  nu^rrlumdiH**,  <^r  other  product  ut  ij 

con«*nt  of  fetuch  association  or  unii»n,  nhaH  lie  guilty  of  a  niiademcanor,  und  n^ 

puninhcd  by  a  Ihie  not  exceedin)^  one  hundre^l  dollars.    • 

Skc.  2.   Ri'fr.re  such   hd>el  or  device  nhall   l»e  entitled   to   the  pmlecllon 
afforde<b  Mich  uK«ociation  or  union  of  workingtn<rn  !?haU  fth»  a  cjipy  or  far  ni 
mivh  label  or  dtnicc  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  utate,  and  aliall  |iar  a  iecl 
dollar  for  micli  lUIn^'. 

y^VA,  .H.   All  la\^«  or  part*  <if  laws  in  roufliet  hiTi*t»iih  l>e  and  tliA  «yiieanfl  1 
refw'iihuK 
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Art"  Xo.  818. — Hremption  of  uffujen — TiUfCdlmma  Countii. 


Setttov  1    Sc'ctirm  20.18  of  t!ie  code  of  Alal>ain«,  bo  t&r  m  the  samt?  rt*kU*P  U*  Tuh- 
iilr  !  V,  rwhall]  \h}>  unH-mlerl  go  iw  to  rewd  n^  foHowH.* 

K  ^.  Kxeiiijjlinn  of  \vaif*'H  of  ru4iluy«»ei*.— riilt*«8  tliey  shall  prior  to  the 

iL'  writ  uf  ^^M  mi  !^h  merit  hitvi*  Iiy  iiit^truiiitnt  hi  wrilinji?  waiwd  their  ri^ht  to 
h  \s'H3iv&  sm  exem|»t  to  them,  the  wMi:e>i,  snlarivH,  or  other  lumijien^uitiori  of 
i.nn.,.  r-  or  employees,  reNi<lent.H  of  this  Slate,  t«»  the  aiuitunt  ol  tv\«'iity-live  ih*l!iirs 
\prT  lOMiith,  shall  aiH»  l>e  e\:em})t  from  lew  "irnlef  writs  ol  j^mriBhment  or  i>lher 
,  ^inn>  -.f,»r  tl)e  rulkeiioii  of  Mich  tIeUisi  juicl  when  the  fa<"t  f*f  hueii  imlebtecira*^  is 
l>y  the  iUJ8Wer  of  the  garriii^hct^  iinle>«  there  s^hall  have  het  n  a  wiiiver  of 


t  to  elaim  gueh  wavfe*^  uh  exernpt  Ji*  hereinbefore  i>rovitle<l  the  levy  to  the 

4>f  $2h  iMT  mouth  hIiuII  he  void,  and  the  tuiine  i*hall  m>  dinmi^sed  by  the  eourt 

i»for\-  whom  tiled  unles>^  the  jihiintiff  in  j?arnirfhment  tihall  contest  the  answer  of  the 


fjirnl.^hee  aw  ri€>w  orovided  by  law  in  mkIi  cashes. 
AppruvtHl  Mareh  2,  190L 

Arr  No,  l>70. — 3fi«/'  rfijulattcntn. 

tSiUTioN  h  Sef*lion  19  of  **An  aet  entith*<l  an  aet  to  rt^mhite  the  tuinLD^  of  e<ial  in 
Alahania,  approv^eil  February  H\  IH97/*  [shall]  be  atuencied  eo  hlb  to  rea«i  ub  follow?: 
'  8Bcn««N' 11*-  /vV  ^  '  .iorfrd.  That  the  owncr^  ajkfcnt,  or  operator  of  any  nnder- 
l^-ouad  mine  in  i\\  hII  make  or  eaUMe  t<>  In*  rna^le  by  a  competent  enjtrinoer 

...  ,,r-4<..  ,,,L.i  -     .,  ^  ,^,  ,^,  ,,f  Htiid  minen  i^howiu)^  the  exaet  position  of  lecaid  mine  in 
"tion  limvs  which  ahall  h*?  connected  with  mome  known  Ikonndary 
^rnnl^divis^ion  of  the  section.     That  Baid  maii  shall  nhow  aceui>itoly 
.the  (Mje^ilioii  ui  any  branches*,  creeks,  or  rivers  under  which  said  muie  may  extend; 
Inl^i,  ni4  near  a-*  p*oK}*ible,  the  ponition  of  any  oM  mine  near  by.  and  tlmtWid  map 
i«hall  l»e  sworn  tf»  bv  the  enj^neer  makiniz  'mvui\     That  the  original  ma^*  provirled 
"or  herein  nhull  he  ble<t  tlurinfir  the  month  of  Janurtry  next  after  the  opening:  of  Kjud 
nune  and  j*hall  nhow  its  condition  tm  the  tirnt  duy  <if  etich  January,  ami  all  new 
work  inside  of  the  mine  rnuj^t  be  a<lded  to  s^aid  maj),  or  a  new  map  tiled,  each  year 
Ithert  after.  pliowii)|.f  the  condititm  of  the  mine  un  the  tir^t  day  of  Jannaty  of  tlie  siime 
ear;  ami  IhiH  [>ro virion  for  additions  to  rnapn  Mhall^  apply  to  all  the  map«  which 
ttve  her<»tofor»e  been  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  chief  inHperlor  of  minea     That  said 
np^  -haU  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  chief  inBpectnr  of  mines  who  *^hall  ]irovide  a  j»nit- 
»1^  and  safe  place  for  keeping  thern*     That  tlie  chief  int^pector  of  num^  with  the 
f  of   the  board  of  examiners  may  refuse  to  accept  mapp  ma<le   by  pers^ona 
to  he  minin^f  enjjjineers  who  are  not  known  to  be  Buch  and  <if  gootistand- 
ic.t;  ;:li'i  t  lianicter  in  their  profession.     That  t!ie  mine  boss  in  rhargo  of  Huch  mines 
iiPoall  certify  to  the  correctnef^  nf  s\ich  map  and  the  adflitioiiM  rmide  thereto.     That 
'i«atd  mat"  «fmll  lie  ma*f|e  on  a  unifonn  8<'ale  of  100  feet  to  the  inch,  and  any  iwrson 
xmiy  secure  a  copy  of  any  map  on  tile  in  the  inspector*s  office,  by  oaying  rciintnahlo 
charj^v^  for  making  i^uch  u*ap»  and  tuch  copy  when  ccrtitied  hy  the  tui^rvector  ^ball 
be  evidence  in  any  court  in  this  Slate.     That  it  ehall  he  the  duty  of  tlie  chief  inspector 
of  niiut^  ihiring  the  llr^t  three  dav»  of  January  of  each  year  to  forward  or  cause  to 
he*  forwarded  Jiy  express^  or  l»y  «il1ior  safe  meiinH  of  traiismittinji^  at  the  exix^nne  of 
the  a^nt,  owner,  or  operator  of  the  re«{ieelive  nunen  all  maps  on  tile  in  bin  otIii*e 

^  '  *    ■•       "      Mon  t<;  the  (  hief  office  of  the  reHj>ective  mine^  as  ^uch  cidcf  office 

to  hint,  in  culler  tliat  i^aid  map^*  may  l»e  revise*!  Mliowin^  the 
I  NK-i  on  the  tir^t  day  of  January  of  eiich  year,  and  it  Bhall  bt*  the 
ily  of  mich  owner,  a;renl»  or  ojieratur  of  each  mine  in  thi/State  to  have  fiuch  mnjys 
\iiivt\  durinjs  the  ninnth  of  January  of  each  year,  and  n^tuni  ttie  pame  to  the  othwof 
he  chief  minlnj;  in^fMctor,  charj^cs  jiretntid/ during  «aid  month  of  January  of  eaidi 
ear»  and  it  wdd  mapM  nhall  not  Ih*  fo  returneil,  the  chief  mininj^  ina|>ector  Hhall 
barge  f.       '  in  defiitilt  ut  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each  day'a  delay 

mftxT  ih*  f  January,  and  he  shall  not  tile  any  Hm'h  delayed  map  until  the 

ne  hit>  and  all  liiiei*  collected  nnd<  r  +s-  '^rtion  eha'U  W  paid  by  him 

ifo  the  urv, 

Appr*  ,  li4*19ai, 

xicrXo.  08ft. ^ — htrf/rporfiiMn  of  the  Ahbamn  (ilrh*  ludutttrial  School. 

8En-it>x  K  The  Aliiliama  CtirW  Jndustriiil  School,  heretofore  estaldished  at  ^lon- 
rt»  tuiir.  uiu  n  i.t  J..  ioi-/i  *,,  L,..i  iu.^!v  cori«orate  under  the  c«)rj»omte  name  of  **Ala- 

V  tliat  mime  may  t^uv  and  be  Hued,  contract, 
i      .    It y  and  have  all  the  powers  of  a  cor^oratUm 
eiaWi^Ueii  <v  %Mrsy  o«  a  State  educalioviaV  iu»\vluVvou  tA  v\va  \\\v^vaftN.  '^^'fe  'iSJt^vsisit^ 
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Skc.  3.  Said  »»ch(>ol  is  ej^ta]>lirt]ie<l  I'or  the  i>urr)o.»*i» 
lilH?ral  art:J  and  sciences;  Kn^rlinh  language  aiul  lite: 
iiig  aa  a  profession;  nnisi(;,  drawinj?,  paintinp,  de< 
tiorii'ulture,  hK'ientilifdairving,  eooking,  sewing,  <li 
ing,  Hitenograi)hy,  typewriting,  telegraphy,  an«l  ani 
knowledge  or  iildiwtry  by  which  women  may  live. 

Sec.  4.  The  trupteen  of  r^aid  seho<il,  hv  and  wil 
preti»i<leut  and  the  faculty,  sliall  have  tlie  power 
degrees  upon  sudi  pers^onn  va*  they  deem  worthy 
degrees,  diiilomas,  or  certilicati'H  of  proficient*v  or 
may  be  entithnl  thereto  under  the  lawn  ej^tal)li>-hf 
subje<-t. 

Sec.  10.  Any  white  girl  nviding  in  Alalmma  c 
health  and  of  Hufficient  physical  and  mental  devel< 
ident  an<l  over  the  age  of  iifteen  yearpj,  who  nhall  ^ 
prescribed  ])y  the  trustee.^  may  be  admitted  into  i? 
the  courses  of  rstudv  pre.scril>ed  at  the  time  of  her  a< 
faculty,  shall  receive  the  degree  and  diploma  or 
Whenever  the  a<M!ommodation.s  of  the  s<-hor>l  are  9 
than  apply  from  Alabama,  then  .students  from  otl 
countries  may  be  received  and  instructed  in  !?iiidhu 
tiouH  aa  mavlx^  imporK-^d  by  the  trusteen. 

Sk4'.  12.  "the  trust iH'S  of  wiid  schord  nhall  liay* 
from  each  UongreHWonal  district,  poKJCAsingthe  cpia 
Avho  shall  ]k^  boarded  and  instructed  in  said  whool 
ing,  lighb^,  books,  or  incidental  fees,  but  a  studeii 
ment  for  more  than  fuur  years. 

Sec.  is.  As  far  as  may  Ije  jiracticable  stu<lents  ii 
giving  assistance  in  any  dej^irtment  or  work  of  sai 
instruction  therein,  but  stu<lents  shall  Ix*  employe* 
that  they  may  be  able  to  render  efheient  service  \ 
the  school. 

Sec.  15.  Instruction  in  s;ii<l  school  shall  Ik.'  gi 
admitteil  vrho  are  residents  of  this  State;  whene 
admi.ssi<m  into  snid  Jr'cho»)l  on  or  In^fore  the  Ist  di 
be  received,  the  pupils  admitted  shall  1h»  apjM^rtii 
the  population  thereof,  a<  shown  l)v  the  last  censu 

Approved  ^larch  4,  HK)1. 

Act  No.  Ot>S. — Paunu'nt  of  tn 

SiXTioN-  1.  The  act  of  the  general  assembly,  ai)pi 
**An  act  to  make  cheeks  issued  by  j^.ersons,  lirms, 
the  county  of  Butler  re<leemable  eitlier  in  njercli 
the  holder,"  is  hereby  repealed  in  so  far  as  the  sai 

Api)rove<l  March  4,*1W1. 

A<T  No.  iH)0. — J'riuinftf  th't'i'n.mn — Pmtoi 

Secfion  12.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  firm, 
the  same  or  any  individual,  to  coerce  or  intimii] 
t^ualilied  to  vote  at  such  election,  to  vote  for  any 
tion,  or  not  to  vote  for  any  jmrticular  cimdidateii 
of  the  .siune  nm.-t  be  line<rnot  le.*«  than  fifty  nor  ii 

Sec.  2.*J.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conllict 
heivby  n*pealed:  rrorU.lol,  That  t lie  provisions 'jf 
stm  ('i»untv. 

Approved  March  4,  lHOl. 

ArT  No.  1081.-  Cunnr 

Se<tiox  1.  Set-tion  447G  of  the  code  of  iSOT*  [sh 
follows: 

Section  4476.  (464S.^  Not  less  than  twenty  h 
prwon;  violation,  \\\\i^c\v?u\<i«LTvoT,  ^^tvj\AAcm,— '^Q^. 
convictH  phaU  be  WueA  to  «a\n  o\\^  wreiovx  wV 
those  hired  to  any  pewon  u\\^ftl\»te^a^R«.^»  i: 
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they  shall  be  governed,  worked,  and  fruarded.as  preeicril)ed  bv  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  working  penitentiar>'  convicts  outside  the  walls,  ftut  when  convicts  are 
worked  in  the  county  where  convicted  less  than  twenty  may  be  worked  in  one  place. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  bill  shall  not  apply  to  mining  and  quarrying  enterprises. 
Approved  March  5,  1901. 

Act  No.  1137. — }fiiie  regulatiom — Mmiiuj  impevtors. 

Section  1.  Section  2899  of  the  code  is  nereby  amended  so  as  to  rt»ad  as  follows: 
Sbction  2899.  Inspectors  of  mines  appointed  by  the  governor;  terms;  salaries. — 
There  shall  Ixj  appomted  by  the  governor  of  Alabama  three  inspectors  of  coal  mines 
within  ten  days  of  the  first  (lay  of  May,  1897;  one  of  them  shall  Ik?  desijpated  as  chief 
mining  ins]iector,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  <U»signated  as  associate  mining  inspect- 
ors. The  chief  mining  inspector  shall  hold  his  office  for  threi*  years  from  said  date; 
one  of  the  associate  mining  insjwctors  ?hall  hold  his  (>fh(*e  for  two  years,  and  the 
other  associate  mining  insinvtor  nhall  hold  his  office  one  year  from  said  date.*  /Vo- 
vided^  howem,  That  at  the  expiration  of  said  tonu  of  office,  as  alwve  providwl,  the 
successors  of  said  insj)e(rtors,  resi>ectively,  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  The  salary  of  the  chief  inspector  shall  bt»  $1,500  [Kjr  annum,  and  the  salary 
of  each  of  the  associate  inspectors  shall  be  $1,200  per  annum. 
Approved  March  5,  1901. 

HAWAII. 

CIVIL  LAWS  OF  1897. 

Cn.xiTKK  59. — JCj'emption  from  itwatlon. 

Section  817  (as  amended  by  section  9  of  "hai)ter  339,  acts  of  Congress  of  1899-1900). 
Except  as  herein  provided,  all  rt»al  proi»erty  and  all  jiersonal  property  within  the 
Territory  shall  Ik?  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  one  jxir  cent  ui>on  the  full  cash  value 
of  the  same. 

Sec.  8i37  (as  amended  by  section  9  of  chapter  339,  acts  of  Congress  of  1899-1900). 
ProvUMj  hoirerer,  That  the  tax  of  one  i>er  cent  herein  im|x>sed  ui)on  projwrty  shall 
he  collecttMl  only  ujK)n  property  in  excess  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars,  be 
the  same  real  or  jx-rsonal. 

Such  exemption  shall  be  allowed  in  but  one  taxation  district  of  the  Territory,  and 
that  taxation  district  shall  be  the  one  in  which  the  property  owner  resides. 

And  fnrth'r  provided.  That  no  exemption  shall  be  allowed  from  the  property  of 
corporations,  companies,  estates  ai  dtx?eas<Ml  perr^ons,  or  nonresidents. 

And.  farther  provided^  That  a  tenant,  leasee,  or  occupier  of  any  real  property  that 
is  exempt  from  taxation,  shall  not  ]>v  reason  thereof  be  exempt  from  taxation,  but 
shall  l>e  assessed  and  shall  Ik.'  suV)ject  to  taxation,  in  resiwet  to  the  value  of  his  interest 
in  any  such  real  proiK.*rty. 

CuAiTKit  (>4. — Stump  diidea — Labor  contracts. 

Section  918.  From  and  after  the  coming  into  operation  of  this  act,  there  nhall  1k5 
due  and  payable  to  the  government  [of  the  Territory]  in  respe<'t  of  the  several  deeds, 
documents,  and  instruments  mentioneil  and  specified  in  the  si'hedule  hereinunder 
written,  the  several  sums  of  money  for  stam]>  duty  i^et  forth  in  the  paid  sche<lule. 

Skc.  941.  Sc.hedute. —  *  *  ■*  C'ontracts  between  ma.^tcrs  and  servants  for  labor, 
$1.00. 

If  for  more  than  one  year,  then  for  each  year  or  i>art  of  a  year  after  the  fir^!t,  s?1.00. 
(This  <luty  to  be  charj^cjl  on  the  original  and  duplicate  copies,  fifty  cents  on  each 
copy  for  each  year,  or  fractional  i)art  thereof,  of  the  term  of  the  contract,  and  to  l>e 
paid  by  the  employer. )     *    *    * 

CiiArTEic  7.'>. — Vonrh't  lahor. 

Section  105(5.  All  j)ri.soners  rentencod  to  imprisonment  at  hanl  labor  shall  be  con- 
stantly employe<l  ^or  the  public  benefit,  on  the  public  works,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
marshal,  with  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  may  think  lx?st. 

Sec.  1057.  Tlie  nunistei-  of  the  interior  is  hereby  empowertHl,  in  his  discrt»tion,  to 
detail  for  labor  on  any  [mblic  road,  upon  anplication  to  that  purpose  from  anv  road 
supervisor,  as  manv  prisoners  as  he  may  <Wm  iKTt»ssarv  for  such  work;  said  pris- 
oners to  be  under  the  care  of  their  usual  overseers  and  8ul)\oet  to  the  toad  tjav^^tvisa^ 
only  as  tar  as  regards  the  mode  of  their  emvVovtxvewV. 
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Sec.  1058.  When  such  prisoners  can  n»»t  be  well  < 
any  public  work,  the  niarnhal,  with  the  apni\>val  of 
let  tneni  out  to  la]H>r  for  j)ri^^ate  intliviauals,  uik 
proi)or:  I^rondedj  abray;^,  that  such  prisc)nei>«  shall 
every  nij^ht. 

Se(*.  lOotK  Female  prisoners  shall  Ik?  kept  entirely  \ 
and  nhall  Ix?  eniploytMl  in  makinjr  mats,  in  sewiiij! 
prisoners,  ancl  in  such  other  suitable  occupations  as 

[Note. — Chapter  339,  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  li 
Congress,  entitle<l  "An  act  to  provide  a  jrovernniei 
leaves  the  alnne  st'ctions  [lOoft  to  1059]  of  laws  of 
and  unrepeaU^l,  but  it  abolislies  the  oflices  of  "i 
interior."  It  prf)vides,  however,  for  a  sui»erinten< 
have  llie  powers  and  <luties  of  the  minister  of  the  \\ 
an<i  for  a  liiph  sheriff  who  shall  have  the  |M>wer  and 

Chaiter  95. — I'lrt' nipt  ion  jntni 

Section  14S3.  The  following;  prop<»rty,  when  outk 
ktM»per,  and  having  a  family,  shall  l»e  exenmt  from 

The  family  IJible,  family  jjictures,  and  scnool  lx> 
all  nece.*isary  lish,  meat,  flour,  and  vegetables,  and 
growing,  or  any  other  vegetable,  provided  tlie  san 
a^'re,  actually  cultivated  for  family  use,  likewi.si*  : 
quarter  of  an  acre,  an<l  the  dwelling  house  and  othei 
vided  the  value  thereof  shall  not  exct»ed  two  hunr 
exemi>tion  shall  not  ai>ply  to  mechanics  and  matei 
material  furnishe<l  in  the  erection  of  such  buildings, 
mats,  In^ds,  bp<lstea<ls,  and  bedding,  for  such  person 
two  calabashes,  one  o-o,  one  table,  six  chairs,  six 
teacuj>s  an<l  saucers,  one  sugar  dish,  one  milk  jxit,  o 
spoons.  The  tools  an<l  implements  of  any  median 
trade  or  busint^ss,  not  exceeding  fifty  <iollars  in  valu 

ClI  A  IT E K   111.  —  .lA  v// an  icH 

Section  1741.  Any  jH^rson  or  as.sociation  of  persoi: 
Ik?  used  in  the  cr)nstruction  or  rejmir  of  any  build 
undertaking,  shall  have  a  lii?n  f»jr  the  price agne<l  I 
rial  (if  it  shall  not  exceed  the  value  thereof)  u\Hm  s 
or  other  untlertakiiig,  as  well  as  up<»n  the  interesi 
stnu'ture,  niilroa*!,  or  other  undertaking  in  the 
situated. 

Sec.  1742.  The  lien  pn>vi<le<l  in  the  first  section 
notice  then'<.»f  shall  be  tiled  in  writing  in  the  ollic 
supreme  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  the  projie 
?iotice  be  served  uiK.»n  the  owner  of  the  projH*rtv. 
amount  of  the  claim,  the  labor  or  material  furnisli 
sullicit'iit  to  i<lentifvthe  same,  and  any  other  matter 
ing  of  the  same,  'f  he  lien  shall  i^ontinue  f<ir  thn»e 
completion  of  the  constructi<»n  or  ri»i)air  of  the  build 
undertaking  against  which  it  shall  have  Ih-cmi  filed, 
satislied,  or  jjroceetlings  commencetl  to  collect  the  a 
the  same. 

Sec.  1743.  The  clerks  <»f  the  supreme  and  circuit  < 
bof>k  called  **  .Mechanics*  Lien  Record,"  in  which  n 
of  each  li4'n  tiled.  The  nrord  shall  be  arrange*!  a 
owner  of  the  pro])erty,  and  shall  state  in  addition  t'l 
lien  r»r  claim,  by  whom  tiled,  th(?  date  of  tiling,  a  bri 
th(^  property  against  which  it  is  IiUmI,  the  <late  of  pr 
discharge,  anri  anv  other  matter  deemed  nect»ssary. 

Sec.  1744.  The  lien  herein  provide<l  shall  have  fo 
It  shall  have  i>riority  in  the  order  of  tiling  over  oth 
be  subject  to  any  prior  nn-orded  lien  or  judgment, 
vided  shall  bt*  6atisfie<l  (other  than  }»y  tlie  liuiitatio 
written  uoticre  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
OS  the  case  may  be,  which  shall  be  noted  in  tho  Mec 
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Si-  174.^1  Tin  li.  iix  Vit'i't'hy  pruvi«kil  may  aftenlcmand  ami  rvfuhahil  ilic  amount, 
dii  *  i^^iv  the  wiiitR'  u\Hjn  <ioniancJ,  Ihj  t*nf<>rci*il  \>y  pnx'i^e*liii^H  iii 

air,  I  111  iiirii^Hiclion,  by  servift;  of  Rununtuis,  it^  now  pructke*].    8uclr 

mitmiJOitH  rUad  hut  loHii  the  onlitiary  nllegAiiima  in  uMi'innpf^lt,  iind,  in  uddittua 
ilicrctn,  m»tj*  (?fni  rf  IWmi  Uhs  Ifcen  (iie<i.  Hefore  pn»(.'i.c*linx  lu  Inal,  djo  d«;'ft'ntlanfl 
ehall  lit  '  "   kiilcil   KiHM'idnitum  td  ihu  flaim,  j^rovided   Ihat  nomitlE 

ej*ec'i(U  1  ti  {(imisned  Ix-fore  nnnivdiivga  wurtMn^nunem-ed,     Judg^ 

111'  t"  '  «» liters  i^hall  Ik."  tw  lU  uhliiiary  tiu-es^  and  may  U>  cMiforcod  bji 

rx  '  o<L     In  I'Hst'  I  hi*  c*t)iilmrt  fur  KorvitTii  or  material  npon  win  id 

tliL       ..  -  liail   liave   l>een  dtrcctlv  Mitli  thn  owner  of  the  prviperty,  an 

allnfiunent  may  its^iH}  m  mnnvi'Vum   with  the  j^uit  \i\HM\  the  t\\\n\*  of  a  Ixmd  uf 
iridrmntty  tu  IhV  sitid  owner  in  micU  Hum  txs  tho  nia^istrHtt*  or  cruirt  may  fix.     If  it 
*»hall  apiKiir  that  Muh  bond  is  insuflioicnt,  the  mnjyistmtc  or  court  ehall  t*au8c*  »i  "«Wi. 
buntl  t'»  bt'  iWM  fiT  a  Kreati^r  amount,  or  wilh  additional  e^vmitv.  1 

fci»%  174t>,  Wh*?iu'M*r  the  wurk  or  nuiti<nHl  for  which  a  ben  is  lifed  t'hall  lit?  fu^ul^h»^dl 
to  suiy  crmtracror  for  use  lujset  forth  in  sc*rtii>n  17^1,  tbt^  owner  may  retain  fr«>m  the| 
amoinit  (luyabir  tu  thu  itintraetor  Hu|]ieient  to  vusvv  the  amount  ibie  or  to  In^comol 
duo  lo  lht»  person  or  jierstina  who  tiled  11k«  lien. 


Chaptkb  12Ii, — Earninffn  of  marrkii  womm, 

iHM'fl 

her  J 


SsinrioK  li<H^K  All  work  and  lalxir  iKM-foniK'*!,  or  tHtrvieea  rendered  liy  a  married 
woman  (or  or  to  a  pennon  other  than  nvr  husband  and  ehildrenj  Mhall,  unloi^  there  in 
an  fxprc*?  iiifr<*enient  on  her  jmrt  U>  the  eontrary,  l>c»  presuiued  to  Ixi  performed  or 
rendered  on  jicr  ^epamte  aeeount 


PFNAL  i,A\VS  OF  1807. 

Ctui*rfi:it  \O.^Kidnapijigt  t'it\ 

8]omox  70  (as  aracnticd  by  «e<*tinu  9  of  diaptor  339,  nct^  of  Conjrrees  of  18t>9-l900) . 
Whoever  kidnaps,  that  i^/forei1dy  or  frauduleJdly  and  deeeitbdly,  and  without 
authority  t«y  hiw.  imprisMii^*,  Feizen,  defainy,  or  inveiu'leH  away  ati^y  i>en<on,  with 
iuleot  to  ran--"  wi,.  i,  ...  r  ..t,  {t^  Ik?  st^ereted  within  thiti  Territory  at^mnt  bin  will,  or 
sent  out  of  ih  j.iini>t  hii?  will,  or  fic»l*l  or  held  it^a  slave,  shall  be  jHinif»hed 

by  K  line  Ih  ne  tbons^ind  dnllarn,  and  b**  iin|jrihoiud  at  hanl  labor  not 

itjore  Ihttu  two  yearif. 

CuAinitit  35. — tSumhii;  luhur, 

Skctiox  317.  AH  lal»or  on  Sunday  ij*  forbidden,  exeepting  works  of  necessity  01 
mercy,  in  whieh  are  iitelnded  all  lalior  that  is  needful  for  the  ^ood  order,  healthj 
comfort,  or  taJety  of  the  eotmnunily^  or  for  the  protection  of  property  from  unforeseen 
dij?iu«ti'r,  or  danger  of  dotructinn  or  injury,  or  which  may  be  rei|nired  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  nr  attendame  !i|M>n  reliKi'>UH  vvorsliip,  or  for  thefurnishint;  of  ojjportunitiea^ 
of  readinj;?  or  l^tu♦ly;  Pmv'uicii^  hourvrr,  that  on  Sun<lay  until  nine  o'eloek  in  the 
moiEiitMy  b.rrber  slutps  may  be  kept  open  and  fresh  meat  and  frefi'h  ti^fh  may  hr  >oidJ 
an  '  I;  that  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  monjinj^and  after  three  o'clock  in  the 

aft'  ilk  may  be  delivered  and  t*tittle,  Hhei*p,  and  .« wine  may  txj  elan^iU<*red|J 

that  duriii^  tlio  entire  day  meaU  may  lie  s^dd  to  Ire  eaten  on  the  premis«*s  where  sola 
or  i^ervrd  elwwhere  by  caterer«,dru^,  me^licinci'tand  *-nn*ir«l  appliancesH  may  l>e  noldj 


n^  and  arri\'in^  at  pot 
-ern  to  connect  with  th| 

*    '  f'onvcy  jtaMPenjj 

I  !  Sunday  t<iliall 

i  ^         t  the  ronmnw 


peiisonal  ba;:>ni>je  may  bo  conveyed  to  and  Ironi  v- 
on  thai  day.  that  the  railroa<l8  may  <m  Sun*hiy  en," 

**t«Himpn«  nrnl  public  en  ■ -^  ■         '     ■         -     "''^  '■ i^iMiM    . 

gena  for  hire,  and  tha'  vbdjy  ik'^ 

be  Conducted,  as  far  ii     ,  .  .     :  i.   .  ^re  with  t 

liity  and  tjf  each  individual  to  cjuiet  and  re^pose. 

i^vjr.  SIS.  All  public  amnwmentp,  HiM)rt^»  ^hows,  and  gainw^  on  Snrnlay  aixj  hereb^ 
forbi«lden,  and  no  one  shall  m  nroHeeule  ur  take  |tart  in  luiy  recrealitm.  amupeinent|l 
jport,  organic  not  of  a  public  etinnirter,  nn  Sunday,  in  Piicli  a  manm*r  n>*  i<^  interferoj 
with  the  ri^ht  of  the  r 

Hw\  31U.  Any  J.e^^'  AH  hhull 

cm  conviction,  be  lim*l s.  i   i  :iirty  <lav»l 

f^U(\  :t21.  Smid;iy,  witbin  thr  is  the  (irj^t^fayj 

of  the  week  and  luciude- tin- litn  1  tbrini<Uil 

fallawiii^  thti  «am«3  tlav 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Chapter  59. — Lodging  houses  for  contract  laborers^  etc. — Sanitary  jtrovifions. 

Sections  938.  Every  house  or  tenement  used  or  occupied  as  a  dwelling  for  lo< 
or  contract  laborers  shall  be  kept  by  its  owner  in  good  repair,  and  with  roof  w 
tight,  and  shall  have  the  capacity  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  a 
for  each  adult,  or  nine  hundred  cubic  feet  for  one  man  and  woman  and  two  chiKi 

Sec.  939.  The  yard  and  grounds  about  all  dwellings  shall  be  well  drained  and 
free  from  rubbish  of  every  description,  with  a  closet,  or  privy,  also  to  l>e  kej 
repair  by- the  lodging-house  keeper  or  employer  of  laborers,  for  every  six  adult<? 

Sec  940.  Every  owner  or  keeper  and  every  other  person  having  the  care  or  i 
agement  of  e  lodging  house  or  of  a  dwelling  for  contract  laborers  A\M  at  all  t 
wTien  required  by  the  board  of  health  or  its  agents  give  free  access  to  such  hou: 
any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  941.  Every  lodging-house  keeper  or  emplover  of  lal)orera  who  shall  fa 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  jiay  a  nue  not  exceeding  fifty  dollar 


I; 

.ri     1 


I 
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AccidonU  to  labor  u:^  regulHted  by  law  in  tho  UnittMl  state?* 1-2S 

Agricultural,  Indastrial,  and  commercial  aitfMX-iatioiis  in  France  and  her  colonies 335,  a:iti,  971-973 

Agricultural  lalwrers  in  G reat  Britain  an<l  Ireland,  wngcs  and  earnings  of 79 1-7% 

Arbitration,  reports  of  State  boards  of: 

Massach  uset  ts 1 1 1 . 1 1 7.S 

Ohio 787 

Attachment  of  wages  in  t'rance 33<v-310 

British  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act.  tho.  and  its  <>[K»ration 30'>-3*J'2 

British  workmen's  compensation  act,  the.  and  lis  o[K>ration 103-132 

Building  and  loan  associations,  State  reports  on: 

California 332, 333 

New  York 3;W,  3;« 

Child  labor  in  Italy 1 193, 1 191 

Cities,  statistics  of 81 3-958 

Commercial,  industrial,  and  agricaUural  associations  in  Framre  and  her  colonics :;:w>, ;^3'),  971-973 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  (see  Arbitration,  reports  of  Slate  boards  of). 

Conspiracy  and  protection  of  nronerty  act,  the  British,  and  its  operation 305-3*22 

Cooperative  communities  in  the  United  States 663-646 

Decisions  of  courts  alTcctlng  labor: 

Blacklisting— action  for  damages — sufficiency  of  declaration 629-632 

^institutional] ty  of  city  ordinance,  etc. — contractor  to  employ  none  Iv.it  members  of  laljor 

unions—eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  lab<ir 1195, 1196 

Constitutionality  of  suitute— 

aiding  seamen  to  desert 523-525 

city  ordinance— hours  of  lal)or 151 

^■^.^ischarge  of  employee  for  becoming  a  memlKT  of  a  ]alK)r  union 797-800 

examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  ])arbers 80^X801 

exemption  of  wages  from  garnishment,  etc 342-311 

forbiading  the  institution  in  a  foreign  State  by  a  resident  of  one  Suite  of  an  action 

against  the  wages  of  a  resident  of  tlie  same  State 341-3-17 

issuance  of  tickets  or  checks  redeemable  only  in  gruwls  regulated 801-805 

laborers'  Hens— prior  mortgages 808-810 

"labor  law  '  —prevailing  rale  of  wiges 80-5-808 

license  tax  on  emigrant  agents 976-978 

mechanics'  lien  law 1 19*;,  1 197 

payment  t»f  wages 525, 526 

priority  of  claims  for  wages  over  claims  under  chattel  mortgages 1 198,  l  li>9 

screens  to  prt>tect  motormen  on  electric  ca rs 979-981 

weighing  of  coal  oefore  screening 9«5l-983 

Contract  of  employment — diwharge  for  (utuse — entire  contra<'t — part  performance 810, 81 1 

Discharge  of  employee — liabilily  of  third  person  for  false  statements  ma<}e  to  employer. . .     1202 
Employers'  liability- 
assumption  of  risk  by  employee— dangerous  machinery 355, 356 

constitutionality  of  statute  limiting  amount  of  damages  to  be  recovere<l 151-153 

construction  of  .statute— guarding  of  machinery 1 199,  r200 

construction  of  statute — negligence  of  the  employer 527, 528 

construction  of  statute- recovery  of  damages  thereunder  by  nonresident  alien 15;}-I56 

contract  of  indemnit.v— rights  of  employe<i  against  indemnitor 532-531 

contributory  negligence — iLssumptioii  of  risk— construction  of  st^ilute 98:*.- 985 

contributory  negligence— <onstructi(»n  of  statute :{47, 348 

duties  oi  the  employer — assumption  of  risk  by  the  em[>!oyee 5:',4  -536 

duties  of  the  emidoyer — negligence — assumpti(»n  of  risk  by  employee ;i5<'..  357 

duties  of  the  employer — negligence  of  independent  contractor  . .  .*. :;57-3.Vj 

duty  of  employer— construction  of  statute— que>t ion  f.>r  jury 150-159 

cfFect  of  release  of  claim  for  damages 3.'>9,  :i«K) 

fellow-servants— vice-principals — negli^'enct?  of  On-  emjiloyer 811. sl2 

municipal  coriK)rations 3«K)-;i62 

negligence  of  leil«»w-servant»>— elTeet  t)f  masters'  pn)mi>e  to  remedy  dangerous  c<»n- 

ditions  of  work 53^;,  .=>37 

negligence— vice-prlniipal-leliow  servants 5:i7,  fv^ 

railroad  companit?s— brea<h  ol  contract  of  emnl(»yment  by  employer Tv'iM,  ryy.) 

railroad  coi.i panics — competency  of  ollicial  sclicdule  of  wages  as  evidence— lel low- 
servants -. W.>-5n 

railroad  companies— construction  ot  statute — contributory  neuligence 159.  \M 

railroad  companies — ( onstnajtion  of  statute— iellow-servaiils 31s.-3.')(> 

railroad  companies— <(mtnbiitory  negligence  ot  the  employee 3'jO-3'>2, 9s5, 9^ 

railroad  companies— duties  of  the  employer— a^ssumption  of  risk  by  the  employee.  511-513 

rallroitd  companies — duties  of  the  employer — fellow-servants 5i:}-.545 

railroad  companies— effect  of  release  given  in  consideration  of  employment  ujvon 
r ig ht  to  main tai n  suit  for  damages 9\.»^^ .  ^ >^«3 
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Dcel^ocis  of  conns  affecting  Ubr-r— '^>»nf:iiided. 
Em  plovers*  liabiliiy— <*omlud«rd. 

railroad  c*>nipank-- — fffet-t  of  reIta.*o  of  c'.olin  f^r 

apprvhcnMon 

railroad  companies— employee  ridins:  a<  a  pA««eiufe 
railroad  compiinie*— fe'.iow-«frvant--^-eor4.-tnif;iioa  > 
railrcittd  comiAnies— fellowr-ser^-anl*— laws  of  fiin-ia 
railrr^ad  c-oiiij«inies— liability  of  a  cjmmon  carrier  i 

tran^-Dortea  prainitou^ly 

railroa<i  cfmipUnie*) — ^muintenance  of  »*iit  again>t  he 

railroad  comi/anie? — ni-jrlijrt-nce 

railroad  eompanies — ratification  by  trmployer  of  c 

employees 

railn ud  companies — relea«c  of  rlaim  for  damajstr^  . 
railrrjad  cr»mpanie*— validity  of  reitA*e  of  claim  f«..i 

^  vice-principal— n<'ff!ig»'iice  of  fello\r-ft«*r>-ant 

^*EniIein<  employees  to  join  laU»r  unions— interference  of 
Exemption  *•[  ivajres  frrjm  garnishment— whom  entitle*!  t 
Nonliability  of  c<jnntv  for  wases  di:c  employct.*  of  Mil 

re'inire  exe<.'iiti»»n  of  lyjnil  by  contractrir 

Kight  of  employer  to  sUtp  wnife^jof  empli>yc-e  to  make  np 

mb.take— effect  of  receipt  in  full 

Sitamen— 

Miit  for  wa?e«— <»re<lit  for  prohibite*!  iiAyment<< 

sniiiH  for  wasfe*— iurisdiciion  *  I  State  courui 

validity  of  Khipping  arlirle-— ri^ht  to  k-ave  ve*««el  . 
m      Blr<*et  railways — not  neifl!«en»e  to  attempt  t.>  ojierate  car 

^4l|rik*r*— power*  of  c^mrt  of  c<|iniv  to  issue  injunction 

t of  r«'<e!it  forciirn  statistical  puSlication^: 

Iw.r  ArlK'it'.Tv.huiz  bei  YerKebuni?  offentlichcr  Arb 
D'ui  Arbeitreinstellungen  und  Au.sf.pemingen  in 

1-^ 

l>ie  Ar)M.■il«eln^tellun|^C-'Il   <in'l  Au-'^iierrun^en  in 

1-W 

Bt-'ljfium— 

Annuain*  'l*-  lii  LA^i!<lation  du  Tmvail.    JV  annOe.  1 
Rapp<jn  hur  !e»  TraVHUX  de  la  C'ommi*«^ioii  des  Ken: 
!>' iimark— 

ArU'jd-lonr'f-n  i  K(f!<*n)mvn  me*l  Nali«»kommuiier 

Stri-jkero;<  l>Mk*..ut-i  Danmark  l^Jl-lysj 

Frrtni'e — 

Annnaip-  d«-  Syndicatv  rn>f«>»iorinel'*.  IndustrieN 
t>tituOs  <-onformvment  a  la  loi  du  'J I  Mar^  lv-1.  en 

.Sii^ii'-Arr.'-t  ""nr  le^  Su'iaire* 

Sliili''ti'Hi«*  df"  <ir.>vc«i  et  di.-s  Ke<-«>:irs  a  la  Conf:! 

Pt.-ndant  1' Annoe  1-W 

Germii  ny — 

Die  I»eut-^'hr  Vo]kswirthK>Muft  am  Sclilu^-e  d*-**  I?. 

Streik"  uud  AuvJiiemiu^en  im  Jahre  1>»9J 

Great  Britain— 

Fir>t  Annual  Ab-tmct  of  Foreiini  Labor  Stali«ticj«, 
Ropf»rt  by  the  <'hief  Lii\n}T  CorrenpiMnlenton  the  Si 

SttttiMical  TabUfrt.     liKW 

R».p'»rt  on  Standard  Piece  Rates  of  Wajfes  and  Sii*) 

d  o  m .    1 9ti») 

R*[»!irt  on  Staiidanl  Tiii.e  Rates  of  Wages  in  the 

<  'om  para  ti  v«  •  Tab!»-s 

R'jiort  on  the  \VaL't"*and  KtminKSof  Agricultural  1 

i\H/) 

S<'Venih  Annual  Riport  on  Chan^t^s  iu  Wages  an< 

Kine<l«  tm.    ]*»'*.» 

.Slati.-ti«-s  of  rr«H •*•<•« lint's  nndtrr  the  Workmen's  r< 

Lmploy.'f*"  IJability  Act,  iss*).  durinir  th«*  v».-ar  1* 
Twelfth  Jiji»ort  ofi  Trade  Unions  in  Greut  lirliain  a 
Ifcily- 

R.'lazione  Mill'  hpfilieazion**  della  lepce  11  fcbbra»o 

iiibbriche  e  in*;'...-  ininiere.  d:il  I>  luglio  iMHi  al  r.l  « 
.Stati^ti<.'ade'^'!i  :* -iop-ri  awenuli  nelT  In<la'^iriaei 

1  -Vh 

K4?therl:in'?«s— 

V«T*lH".'«'n  der  Kam«T>  van  A.-U«id  over  W.K* 

K^-\v  .-fjiith  Wail 

Seventh  Annr.al  RofMift  of  tl|.-  fiovernment   L:i»>«»r 

the  y«ar  en>):iiif  June  :x>.  l^w 

Hew  Zealand— 

Ninth  Annua!  ic-fn.rt  of  the  Department  of  1^\/oto 

ing  Mareh  ol,  I'M'.* 

Norway— 

TalKrller  vi-dkoni:nei^de  Arb'."i<l^lonniri;f.T  i  Aari'ite 
Ontario — 

Eiphtei'iilli  Annua:  R^ixirt  <if  the  Bun'au  **{  Induct 

IMW 

Queensland— 

Report  of  the  OlTieer  in  rharKcOoveninieut  Ijilmr 
SwlUerland— 

Luliiu>Uti>tik  dtrn  PenonalM  der  M-hweixer.  liJsenb«l 
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Page. 
DigCHt  of  recent  reports  of  State  bureaus  of  labor  statistics: 

California 778,779 

Colo rado 78Q-782 

Connecticut 323, 324, 9fi3-966 

Indiana 782-784 

Kansas 133-135 

Maine 1171-1173 

Marj'land 135,136.1173,1174 

Michigan 136-139,1174-1177 

Minnesota 9(j(>-970 

Missouri .* 7M,  785 

New  Hampshire 786, 787 

New  York 494-498 

North  Carolina 324-326 

North  Dakota 1177,1178 

Ohio 139,140,498,499 

Pennsylvania 327-330 

Tennessee 140, 141 

West  Virginia 330, 331 

Employers*  liability  act,  1880,  statiHtics  of  proceedings  under  the  workmen's  eompensation  act, 

1897,  and  the,  during  the  year  1899 1184^1193 

Foreign  labor  laws: 

Australasia 1 73-269 

New  South  Wales 2:«-248 

New  Zealand 174-234 

Queensland 258-264 

EUmth  Australia 249^-257 

Western  Australia 2(>4-269 

Canada 269-S04 

Manitoba 3a3,304 

Ontario 273-295 

Quebec 295-303 

Holland,  the  workmen's  compensation  act  of 490-493 

Honolulu,  statistics  of 959-962 

Hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1899 788-793 

Industrial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  asso<riations  in  France  and  her  colonies 335,336,971-973 

Labor,  accidents  to,  as  regulated  by  law  in  the  United  States 1-28 

lAbor  conditions  In  Porto  Rico 877-439 

Labor  councils  In  the  Netherlands 1 194 

Labor  laws,  forei^  {see  Foreign  labor  laws). 
Labor,  laws  relating  to  {see  Laws  relating  to  labor). 
Laws  relating  to  labor: 

Accidents  on  railroads— United  States 562, 1022 

Agents,  labor,  licensing  of— Virginia ha 

Alabama,  labor  laws  of 1207-1213 

Alaska,  labor  laws  of 104-171 

Alien  contract  labor— 

Hawaii 164 

United  States 164.171,172 

Aliens,  employment  of,  on  public  works— <:alifornia 1007,1008 

Barbers,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of — California ^p7-999 

Blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc.,  in  factories — ('alifornia 1007 

Boilers,  steam,  ln«pt»clion  of  {sec  Insp<Mtion  of  steam  boilern). 

Bonds  not  to  be  requires!  of  employees  of  t  mnsportation  companies— MaswieV.uretts .%8 

Books,  free  text,  in  public  s<'hools — New  Jerwy 1014 

Boesefl,  mine,  pit,  examination,  licenning,  etc.,  of— Iowa .%4 

Bridges  over  railroads — Ohio 1020 

Buildings,  protection  of  employees  on— Culifoniia 9'J7 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics — 

California 997 

Loui.siana 1^56 

New  Jersey 1013 

California,  labor  laws  of 997-1008 

Census  printing  office,  leave  of  absen<'e  for  employee^  in— United  States li)22 

Certlflcatesof  residence  for  Chinese— Hawaii 164 

Children,  employment  of  {afc  Employment  of  children). 

Chinese,  certificates  of  rcNidence  for— Hawaii 164 

Chinese,  exclusion,  etc.,  of— United  States 164 

Civil-service  law— laborers,  et<'.,  exempt— Louisiana 'MAj 

Claims,  mining,  recording,  etc.,  of  («<■  Keeordin',',  etc.,  of  mining  claims). 
Coal  mines- 
Alabama 12i»-s-rjl  1.1213 

Iowa 3(U{,:u.l 

Ohio 101l>.  IQrJO 

Collection  of  statistics— 

Hawaii 161 

Iy)ulsiana 3<k» 

United  Stiites 1<54 

Colorado,  labor  laws  of •''>59 

Commissioner  of  labor — 

California 997 

Louisiana •>6<) 

United  States IW 

Commission,  Interstate  Commerce— United  States 502, 1022 

Conditional  sales— New  York 374 

Contract  labor,  alien  (s«c  Alien  contract  labor). 

Contract  laborers,  lodging  liouses  for— Hawaii 1216 
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Laws  rclalinK  lo  l.ilx  r— Cimtinucil. 

C<)lnm^■t^^,  lubor  iwt  IjiU)r  o«nitruriS).  hft 

Conlraets,  luU:)rfrs' — Aln>miun liC  'j« 

Contracts  of  scrvici' — ( ■alifomiiv 'jr. 

Convict  labor— 

Alabama iril:.'.. 

California lOn;.!* 

District  oi  Columbia !■■» 

Hawaii IJJS.r;* 

Iowa *4lt 

Ixmisiana atrt.Ji 

Ma><saebii>ct is 3S:  v 

MisslNsipoi '*z 

New  YorK C^ 

Ohio I.' 

Convict-raaiiij  K«^n>d^— C:aiif')rnia I'ttl-if 

Definition  of  cnipioymont — Ca!ift»rnia lat 

Department  of  L:ilM»r— I 'niK**!  States '.s 

Disitrict  of  C'olumbia,  labor  la ws  oi lJL^-l ■:. 

Dues  in  labor  oruani/jitiou.s  of  railrojio  euiplo\ees  lon^ery.  el«'..  i»f  r  'ceipis  ii»r — i>enrj;ia 'i^ 

Duties,  stamp— Ha w ail ITJ 

EamingHof  married  women- 
Alaska  \u\\i 

District  of  C<»lnmbia Ii- 

Hawaii ::i- 

Emery  wheels,  etc..  iti  faelories.  Mowers  for— California I'.iC 

Employees,  enticing  i**/;  Knticing:empl<iyeesi. 

Emi»lo>ees,  female,  seats  for  (w>.  Seats  for  female  employee.^;. 

Employees  in  Census  printing  ollico,  leave  of  ab"*ence  for— Cnitoil  States V-'^ 

Empl(»yees.  liuMlity  of  railroail  companies  for  injuries  of  (wr  Liability  oi  railnunl  (-i>uiii«nit>- 
for  injuries  of  employees). 

Employees  of  navy-yards,  leave  of  absence  for— United  States 1;- 

Emi»loyees  of  transiHjrtnlion  companies,  lK)nds  not  to  be  required  of — Mus.>vtichu!H.*tt.« X» 

Emj»ioyeeson  buildings,  i:rot<H-tion  of — California /r 

Emjiloyeeson  public  works,  protecti<m  of  («f  l*n;leetion  (»f  employees  <iii  public  work*-.. 

Emj>loyees,  protertion  of,  as  V4»ters  {^ff  Protection  of  employees  as  v<»tem). 

Employees,  railroad,  forgery,  ete..  of  receipts  nir  dues  in  labor  organizati'mM  of — iiinr^m...     ..." 

Employees  railroad,  pr«>te«'*tion  oi  [str  Protection  of  railroad  empb>yei'M». 

Employ*  es,  street  railway,  protection  of— incb»sed  platformK- Ma>8aehufsetts jj 

Empl<»yee«.  time  for  lunch  to  be  allowed  {f^  Time  for  lunch  to  be  allowc**!  cmplf >>!.•««•. 
Emj'loyi  es,  time  to  vote  to  be  allow e<l  (t^c  Time  to  vote  to  be  allow<'<l ). 

Employt  r.',  forgery,  etc.,  of  letters  of  recommendation  given  by— Georgia ;a 

Employer's  liability- 
California  lir  ; 

(^)lonido V..' 

Massacbu>«*lts rn 

Employment  ug'ucies,  li'-eiL-^ing.  etc..  of— Ohio 1  *i: 

Eiiiploynient.  <li linitioii  df— ( 'a lii.iiniji I,>i: 

Employment  of  alii  ns  on  piiblic  v.i.;k>— C.ililoriiia l\>iJ7.  b*" 

Emi'loynunt  of  children — 

C.ilif(»rnia 1001.  H»X>.  !■» " 

^iMassacb  usel  is -^  } 

Ohio una.  i.-.v 

EmployiiuMit  of  lalK)n;r>on  public  work** — 

Califf)niia lOiir-.,  l.i  T 

Mu.s>a<hu>el bs ;>.'»>:•• 

New  Y(»rk ;  7i 

Employment  of  women— 

lioinsijina :;o 

Maryland ;»ii 

Ma<>achusrtls ;i,N 

Emi»loymriit .  l>*rininai u»n  (>l— Caii fornia jnu 

Engine<-rs,  hoisting,  in  mine.^.  examinati('n,  liee'ising.  etc..  n'i — I-»wii :*^4 

Engineers,  sialionary.  examinaiioii,  liceu-ing,  et'-.,  of  {st^   K\anii'iuli<»u.  lieeiiMnp.  etc.,  oi 

st.'itionary  engim  ers). 
Entieing  en»i;)loyees— 

Alabama I_  •* 

M  i>.-si<.>.ii>pi ,v,l 

E-biblisbmeJit  of  tr.id*.'  seluMils— Ma.»«'<achu>etls ;j- 

KxaminatJou.  licensing,  etc.,  of  barbrrs— Calif* irnia vXl-\**} 

Kxamin.itiun.  licencing,  ete.,  of  boi«-ting  en;;imvis  in  mine— Iowa ;i;i 

Examinall«»n.  lic-mslng.  etc..  of  n.ine  foremen— I«iwh ;/rl 

Exandnation.  lleiu.sinu'.  etc.,  of  mine  pit  bo.<-ii---b»wa ;i4 

Kxamlnation,  lieensing,  ete.,  of  piunjl»ers— Now  York ;;T1-U7.'. 

Examinatitni,  lic<.'n>ing,  ete..  of  stationary  erigimors— 

Jow :i rw>4 

M;i.-^-aelm^etts ;.!;; 

New  York o7 4 

Ohio loi.vr.j: 

Examinati«»n.  lii-etising.  etc.,  of  .Matir»nary  livemi-n— Ma«.-.ictiiiM  its :>.7 

Kxclu'iion.  etc.  of  Cliim'<e— I'nili'd  States p;! 

Kxeeiitiou.  ei*-..  exemption  from  {Kf<  ExenjpUon  frowi  exe-.'UtM^i,  etc.  i. 

Exemption  ln»m  execution,  etc.— 

A  l:il)amn I'll 

Alas^ku.  ir5,ii« 

(alifornia        9W-I0ttl 

J>iat net  t)f  ( :oI umbia jOW 
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Exemption  from  execution,  etc. — Concluded.  I*iiirc. 

Hawaii l5ll 

Massach  UHet  ts :ii)7 

Rhode  Island :i70 

United  States K^wm 

Exemption  fmm  taxation— Hawnii 12Ja 

Exempt,  laborers,  etc.— civil-sor\-ice  la  w— Lfiuiaiana :'.4U» 

Exposition,  Ohio  Centennial  and  Northwest  Territory— Unitcil  State?* 171 

Exposition,  Pan-American— Uultetl  m&ivn 172 

Factories  and  woricshop»— 

'California 1001. 1007.  lOOS 

Louisiana :Vv),  .'M 

Mar3iand 5(jO 

Massachusetts r.iis 

Ohio 1017, 1021 

Factories,  blowers  for  emery  wheels,  etc..  in— Culifomia Iu07 

Factories,  etc.,  fire  ewapes  on — MuMsachusettK ;;r»s 

Factories,  etc.,  inspection  of— Ohio 1017 

Factories,  safety  appliances  in— Ohio 1017 

Female  employees,  seats  for  («r  Seats  for  female  employees). 

Fire  escapes  on  factories,  etc.- Massachusetts ;i;*< 

Firemen,  stationary,  examination,  licensing,  etc..  of— Massachusetts :)i;7 

Foremen,  mine,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— Iowa :',t>i 

Forgery,  etc..  of  letters  of  recommendation  given  by  employers— (ieorgia luy 

Forgery,  etc.,  of  receipts  for  dues  in  labor  organizations  of  railroad  omplovees— Georgia ;j(y 

Free  tcxt-1x)oks  in  public  schools— New  Jersey " loi  1 

Garnishment- 

A  labam  a 1211 

Ala.«<ka 1k) 

California •. 1(X)0 

District  of  C<»luml>ia um 

Massachusetts :ki7 

Khodc  Island :;7G 

United  States 103 

Geomia,  labor  laws  of ;jt>3 

Goods,  convict-made — California Ukl».  loOfJ 

Hawaii,  labor  laws  of lf>4, 12i:)-12iri 

Hoisting  engineers  in  mines,  examination,  licensing,  etc..  of— lo'va uOl 

Hours  of  labor- 
California loo:>,  10<»i,  KO.S 

District  of  Columbia lOOS.  1009 

Massachusetts mn.  3(i9 

New  York -. 371 

Ohio 1021,l(r22 

United  States ltX)s,  io09 

Inclosed  platforms — Protection  of  strcft  railway  employees— MHs^aehusctt»i 369 

Industrial  schools- 
Alabama 1207. 1211 . 1212 

Massachusetts   3(',7, 370. 371 

Mi8Bi8sipi)i b*^  .'y'.l 

New  Jersey 1013lioi5 

Injuries  of  employees,  liability  of  niilroud  companies  for  (wr  Liabilities  of  railroad  compa-  ■ 

nica  for  injuries  of  employees). 
Inspection,  etc.,  of  mines- 
Alabama 1'208-121 1, 1213 

Iowa ;Ui3 

Inspection  of  facrtories.  etc.— Ohio 1017 

Inspection  of  steam  boilers,  etc.- 

New  York 37 1 

Ohio 1021 

Intelligence  offices— Ohio 1022 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission— United  .Slates b6'2, 1022 

Iowa,  labor  laws  of 3<i3-:u;:> 

Kentucky,  labor  laws  of 305 

Kidnaping- 

Califomia looi 

Hawaii I2ir) 

Labor  agents,  licensing  of— Virginia IC.3 

Labor,  alien  contract  i>»^/' Alien  contract  labor). 
Labor,  commissioner  of  (src  CoTiimi.s«if)ner  of  labor  1. 
Labor  contracts- 
Alabama 12i;'. ,  ]  2('S 

California nvs 

Hawaii lt;i.  1213 

Mississippi .w.i 

United  States n;i 

Labor,  convict  {urc  Convict  labor). 

Labor  day— District  of  ('<»lnnibia I013 

Labor,  department  of— Viiitisl  States 1(,4 

Labor,  hours  of  {grr  Hours  <»f  labor). 
Labor  organ  i  za  tlons— 

Alabama 1210 

California UH)'> 

Georgia 3t'.:j 

Ohio '      lols.iui',1 

Khode  Island " ' v,7o.370 

labor  organizations  of  railnwid  employees,  for^erv.  et<'.,  of  receipt*  *'^'  due«  in— iiQoxgia  . . .     'ifQ 
Labor  statistics,  bureau  of  (w<r  Bureau  of  labor  statistics) . 
Labor,  Sunday  (tee  Sunday  labor). 
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Laws  relating  to  labor— Continued. 

LMiwrers,  contract,  lod^intc  houses  for— Hawaii 

LttlmreW  contracts — Alabama 

Laborers,  employment  of,  on  public  w»)rks  (no'  Emi)loym 

Uiljorera.  etc.,  exempt — civil-.-ervice  law— Louisiana 

LttborerH'  liens— 

Ala«>ka 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

United  States 

lj4il)orers.  protection  of  wajres  due— California 

Law.  civil-service— laborers,  etc.,  exempt— Loui«ana 

Leave  of  absence  for  employees  in  Censu.s  printing  ofHce- 
Li  ave  of  absence  for  employees  of  navy-yarda— United  .Si 
Jj«?uve  of  absence  for  railway  postal  clerks— United  Statii 
Lt'lters  of  recommendation  given  by  employers,  forgery, 
Inability,  employer's  («•<;  Emplover's  lianility). 
Liability  of  railroad  companies  f()r  injuries  of  employee? 

Colorado 

Massacbusetts 

LScensing.  etc.,  of  barbers,  examination— California 

Licensing,  etc.,  of  employment  agencie^^— Ohio 

Ltc'en.'iing,  etc.,  of  hoisting  engineers  in  mine.<i.  examinal 

Lhen.sing,  etc.,  of  mine  foremen,  examination— Iowa 

Licensing,  etc.,  of  mine-pit  bosse.s,  examination— Iowa .. 
Liten.«dng,  etc.,  of  plumbers,  examination— New  York... 
Lkensing,  etc.,  of  stationary  engineers,  examination  {nc 

r^:tationary  engineers). 
TJtensing,  etc.,  of  stationary'  fln?mcn,  examination— Ma* 

Licensing  of  labor  agents— Viiyinia 

tLen.»<,  laborers'  («?e  Laborers'  fiens). 
Lions,  mechanics'  (*w'f  Mechanics'  liens). 

Lixl^'ing  hou.Hes  for  contniet  laborers — Hawaii 

LLfUisiana,  labor  laws  of 

Lumber  mill.*! — California 

Limch,  time  for,  to  be  allowetl  emi)loyees  {kc  Time  ff>r  li 
Alnnual  training- 
Alabama 

Mas.stichusetts 

New  Jersey 

Miirrie<l  women,  earnings  of  {tm-  Kariiings  of  married  w< 

M  jiryland,  labor  laws  of 

M  Pissachusetts.  lalx)r  laws  of 

Mechanics'  liens- 
Alaska  

Distri(a  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

United  SUites 

Niills,  lumber— California 

Mme  foremen,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— Iowa 

Miue-pit  bosses, examination, licensing, etc.,  of— Iowa  ... 

Mine  regulations— 

▼     Alabama 

Iowa 

Ohio 

Mines,  c^>al  («r  ('oal  mines). 

Mines,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of  hoisting  engineer 
Mines,  inspection,  etc.,  of  («c  Jnsi>ecti<m,  etc.,  of  mines) 
Mining  claims,  recording,  etc.,  of  {ffce  Recording,  etc.,  of 

>[  KsLssippi,  labor  laws  of 

Kh  vy-yards,  leave  of  absence  for  employees  of— UnitiKl  .s 

New  Jersey,  Inljor  laws  of 

New  York,  labor  laws  of 

Ohio  Centennial  and  Northwest  Territory  Exi>osition— U 

Oh  lo,  labor  laws  of 

Organization.^,  labor  (wf  I jibor  organizations). 
Oti^aui/ations,  labor,  of  railroad  employees,  forgery,  etc. 

Pwn-American  Exi>o>ition— United  States 

i^iiyment  of  wages — 

Alabama 

California 

Iowa 

Maryland 

MiL<«sachusi'tts 

PH  bosses,  mine,  examination,  licensing,  et«?..  of— Iowa  . 
Pliiinlx'rs,  examination,  licensing,  etc.,  of— New  York... 
Pii^tal  clerks,  railway,  lcav(;  of  absence  for— United  State 

Preferred,  wages — California 

Printing  ofUce,  Census,  leave  of  absence  f<ir  emplovees  in 
Printing,  pu'olic.  to  be  done  within  the  St<ite— Alafwima  . 
l*rutecti<m  of  employees  as  voters- 
Alabama  

California 

Kentucky 

Mar>'hind 

Ohio 

Prrj lection  of  employees  on  buildings—Calif oniia 

pTii>tectlon  of  employees  on  public  works- 
California 

District  ol  Co\uiiibViL 
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Laws  relating  to  labor — Concluiletl. 
Wages— Concluded . 

California 1000-1002,100 

District  of  Columbia 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Maasachuselts j 

Rhode  Island 

United  States 1 

Wages  duo  lalxirers,  protection  of — California VK 

Wage**,  payment  of  («tr  Payment  of  wages). 
Wages  preferred — 

Alaska 

California Itt 

United  States 

Women,  employment  of  (see  Employment  of  women). 
Women,  married,  earnings  of  (tee  Earnings  of  married  women). 

Workingmen'fl  trains— Massachusetts 

Workshops,  factories  and  {see  Factories  and  workshops). 

Manila,  prices  of  commodities  and  rates  ol  wages  in 

Negro  landholder  of  Georgia,  the 

Negroes  of  Litwalton,  Virginia,  the:  A  social  study  of  the  '*  Oyster  Negro  " 11 

Negroes  of  Sandy  Spring,  Maryland,  the:  A  social  study 

Old-age  pension  8>'8tems  in  Belgium,  rejx)rt  on 

Paris  exhibition,  social  economics  at  the 

Pension  systems,  old-age.  in  Belgium,  report  on 

Porto  Rico,  labor  conditions  in 

Prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  wages  in  Manila 

Railway  employees  in  Switzerland,  wages  and  social  conditions  of 

Railway  employees  in  the  United  Stales IC 

Social  economics  at  the  Paris  exhibition 

State  reports  on  building  and  loan  associations  (see  Building  and  losin  asKociatiun*,  State  rvjnyti 
on). 

Statistics  of  citie.s 

Statistics  of  Honolulu 

Strikes  and  lockouts: 

Austria ]42>146. 

Denmark I] 

France 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Italy : 

Trade  unions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1899 1] 

Wages  and  earnings  of  agricultural  laborers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  1900 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  Great  Britiiin  and  Ireland,  1899 

Wages  and  sliding  scales,  standani  piece  rates  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1900 

Wages  and  social  condition  of  railway  employees  in  Switzerland 

Wages,  attachment  of,  in  France 

Wages,  rates  of,  and  prices  of  commodities.  In  Manila 

Wages,  standard  time  rates  of,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1900 

Workmen's  compensation  act  of  Holland,  the 

Workmen's  compensation  act,  1897.  and  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880,  statistiis  of  prooeec 

'  ings  under  the,  during  the  year  1899 11 

Workmen's  compensation  act,  the  British,  and  its  operation 
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